




There must be a major over¬ 
riding reason when any one 
organisation is awarded con¬ 
tracts for the engineering and 
constructfbn of 17 ammonia 
plants within 14 months. 
Especially when these pro¬ 
jects represent more than 
half of worldwide capacity for 
such plants of 000 tons per 
day and larger capacities. 
And there Is. The basic 
reason Is simple economics. 

Kellogg—engineered ammo¬ 
nia plants incorporate several 
new design concepts care¬ 
fully integrated to provide 
substantial reductions In 
Initial Investment, operating 
and maintenance costs. 
These plants, which make 
optimum use of equipment 
and machinery of standard¬ 
ised sizes and proven design, 
will be the first to produce up 
of 1,000 tons per day of 
ammonia, using:— 

*a single train of process 
equipment 

*centrifuoai compressors 
in all services 
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THE ECONOMISTGTHIS WEEK 



MR WILSON STARTS AGAIN 

The Prime Minister believes he can cling to office with a majority of three until at least 
March 1 st. This will prolong the uncertainty of British politics damagingly far ahead. 
It would also spell real trouble, for the first time, with his own left wing page 9. 


AN EFFICIENT CABINET 

The nation's top committee is too large and too clumsy. It needs cutting down to size 

page 10. 



PRICES: THE LONG HAUL 

The National Board for Prices and Incomes lias made a good start; but its advice needs 
following up with more consistency than Mi Brown seems able to muster page 12. 

THE BLACK SIDE OF PARIS 

Unashamedly, the French economy runs on tlie miinual woik of 2i million foieigners: 
in the years ahead these are likely to be coloured foreigneis. A ie[>ort on the situation now, 
and on the conditions in which African workeis in Fiance live is on page 19 



AFTER THE GENERAL 

M. Defferre's failure to form a Lib-Lah movorneni in France has. pioved once again hov^ 
difficult it will be to change the old French party system Yet the discredit into which the 
system has fallen weakens the restraints on abuse of power. As long as it proves impossible 
to reform, the danger of authoritarian rule after General de Gaulle will remain page 13. 


TWO MILLION AMERICANS? 

The war in Vietnam is going to get worse Bombings in Saigon and Vietcong attacks on 
isolated posts not covered by American airpower must be expected during the rainv 
season. But neither North Vietnam nor China can feel happy about the American build-up 
in Vietnam. The North Vietnamese may try the gamble of sending their regular army south 
The alternative would be a more flexible policy in Hanoi, but this is unlikely until the 
monsoon is over page 11. 


VIETNAM'S DANGEROUS PRIORITY 

In Washington there is increasing concern at the dangei of postponing decisions on long¬ 
term aspects of foreign policy, particularly the problem of pieventing the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, until the immediate question of Vietnam is settled. But the Admin¬ 
istration sees no hope of reaching agreement with the Soviet Union on any subject until 
a settlement has been negotiated in Vietnam page 29. 

GERMANY HUGS ITS DEFICIT 

While the German economy goes on booming, the authorities in Bonn and Frankfurt 
are nursing a cautious hope that Germany's tendency to chronic balance of payments 
surplus has at last disappeared page 53. 



VICKERS UNDEFENDED 

Britain's largest private armaments manufacturer, at bay in it s gmen glass skyscraper, has 
had a decade of despond—trying to find itself a useful role in .i world that wants engineer¬ 
ing of varieties it has not yet learned to supply page 55. 

RHODESIA 

The prime minister of Rhodesia, Mr Ian Smith, is building up his fortress; he is unlikely 
to rebel against Britain until he has completed this task Meanwhile, across the Zambe.^, 
Mr Kenneth Kaundo, Zambia's president, has become painfully av;aro how vulnerable 
his own country is page 24. 
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• ANOTHER REASON WHY INDUSTRY SHIPS VIA EMERY AIR FREIGHT 



50 % of the industrial areas 
are located outside 
major airport cities. 

Emery Air Freight carries your 
shipments to or from the 
major airport cities 
and the factories outside these 
centres ... 100% air coverage 
of the U.S.A. One carrier, 
one responsibility ... all the way! 


Service iilso available from the UNlThD KINGDOM to AUSTRALASIA, CANADA, 
SOUTH AFRK A, JAPAN, HONG KONG, and the PHILIPPINES 

1 oncltin Airport (U.K. Headquarters): f'clex: No. 25211 Tel: SKYport 1833 
London (Wosl End OUlce): Tel: Langham 9936 

Manchester Airport: Tel: VIcrcury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel: Trafford Park 2241 
Jlirminglumi: Tel: Central .CU7 (IThani) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tel; Prestwick 78006 
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Travel while you sleep 


Turn that long journey into a good 
night's rest--go by sleeper from 
centre to centre. No crawling through 
endless suburbs, no glare of head¬ 
lights. No hotels to book, no meals 
to buy. And the whole day ahead to 
do your work. 


Your modern sleeper is a bedroom 
on wheals 

Interior'Sprung nhitlress ■ Crisp, fresh 
hnen ■ L ashings of hot water ■ Mirrors 

■ Towels ■ Morning tea and bfscuits 

■ Service only a bell-push away 

FROM 20/- 2MD CLASS UP 
TO 40/- 1ST CLASS 


Network of over 100 
Sleeper Services 

Sleepers run the length 
and breadth of Britain, 
linking business centre 
to business centre and 
serving many distant 
holiday areas. Get tlie 
FREE Sleeper Services 
Colour Folder TODAY 
from any British Rail 
Station, Town Office or 
Appointed Travel Agent. 



skep as you p-overni^ht British Rail 
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Mr Wilson Starts Again 

S o Ml VCilMin wants to start again. In his shoes who wouldn't ? He says 
there will he no elec,ion this year. Of umise there won't, as long as Labvxir 
has no hope ol winning it. What it means is that barring a gift, or a death-blow, 
trom the gods .Mr W^ilsun hopes to eoniiimc in oflice with a majoriiv of three 
until ai least as late a.s March 1st. In these baimy days, with the Commonwealth 
prime ministers and the hinaiKc Bill both almost oui of ihe way, he may even 
think he can do it. Back to the drawling board. In No. lo now the prospert of 
a new Cabinet, new measures, new opportunities to make the Wilson impact on 
British society must be alluring. He will go on to the last shot in his locker. 

But is it alluring lo anyone else ? Mr Wilson's Glasgow speech does not end 
the uncertainly of British affairs, it perpetuates it damagingly far ahead. If the 
Labour MP for one marginal seat were to fall under a bus tomorrow there would 
have to be a general election this year ; and very possibly it would mean a change 
of government. Everyone knows this. So the country wull go on living into 
1966 in a stale of pre-clcdoral jiimpincss. The behaviour of the political parties 
will go on being governed by the most trifling pre-elccioral calculations. Even 
more, the reaction to all this of those foreigners who hold the British economy 
in the palm of their hands can only be to sharpen still further their acute sclf- 
preservarory instinct. 

What Mr Wilson has done is to inform everyone that it will be he, his 
ministers and his advisers who will be responsible for dealing with the heavy 
attack on sterling that is due by the end ot September. It may even be much 
the same ministerial team as dealt with the attack of last November. On their 
performance then, on their poliiic.il stability since, on their personal ariiliidcs 
and capabilities in office, a number of shrewd foreign decisions will be taken ; 
w'hai is more, they will be taken by shrewder minds than those that make up the 
British electorate. Mr Wilson is now gambling with very much more than the 
immediate future of the Labour Government. 

Since the beginning of the Whitsun recess, w'hen his tired and rattled Treasury 
ministers first sensed themselves over the parliamentary hump, a second start by 
the Labour Cjovcrnment has become slowly more possible. Now Mr Brown 
himself has deservedly been given a new economic opportunity by Mr Aubrey 
Jones''s board Mr Wilson's strategy entails, fairly soon, a Cabinet reshuffle, 
dropping the valetudinarians and flops, promoting some young heads and shifting 
the bores to something safe bur more consuming of their own time. It entails, 
next October, a Queen’s Speech that is designedly, but not too noticeably, 
palatable to the Liberals. Who knows what something mildly tempting on 
housing and land prices might do to the morale of the new middle class ? Who 
knows what something on law reform, at long last, might do to quicken the pulse 
of Lord Gardiner and of Mr Grimond as well ? 

And need there really be a return to steel ? There arc other causes that con¬ 
ceivably could placate the left wing for six months. Mr Silverman is groaning 
for government time for his hanging bill. Much less justifiably, Mr Hamilton 
wants to cut the delaying pow'cr of the Lords to one month. Mr Wilson may now 
even regret his promise not to try to amend the Lords without getting a mandate 
first; for the Tory leadership in the Lords is resolutely bending over backw^ards 
not to give him any excuse to change his mind. 

But now, as the months stretch out to Mr Wilson's election day, he will have 
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his left wing increasingly on his mind, if not on his conscience. 
The left will not give up steel that easily. It will not give up 
Vietnam at all. Two years ago at the last Labour party confer¬ 
ence, at Scarborough, Mr Wilson allowed no discussion what¬ 
ever of foreign policy or defence ; if he gets away with that 
again the left W'ing may as well fall over and play dead for 
ever. Nt>t even Mr Wilson expects that. The instruction to 
the Foreign Secretary not to stand for the party executive this 
year is an admission of the Prime Minister's fear of the left 
wing’s wish to revenge itself publicly on the Government’s 
foreign policy. This year's conference could be very difficult 
indeed for the sane half of the Government. 

Against this Mr Wilson may believe that he has now 
given the Conservatives a further opportunity to tear them¬ 
selves to pieces over Sir Alec Douglas-Home's leadership. His 
Glasgow speech was timed to follow hard on the heels of what 


An Efficient Cabinet 

The nation’s top committee is too large 
and too clumsy. It needs cutting down to 
size 

T here arc 23 people in Mr Wilson's Cabinet. This is kx) 
many. When Sir Alec Douglas-Home announced that 
his Cabinet would have 23 people Mr Wilson said that it'' to 
some extent reflects the relati\e weakness of the prime 
minister that be has to make so many deals with so many 
people.” The same to Mr Wilson, with knobs on. But no 
doubt it was necessary, after Labour squeaked into office last 
October, to ration out jobs for every scruple of opinion in the 
party. No doubt, too, membership has taught some of the 
party’s softer heads to harden their hearts. But over-manning 
on this scale at the very top of the nation's affairs is not only 
a bad example ; it is a waste of too many highly-paid people's 
time. 

The Cabinet meets at least once a W'eek while Parliament 
is in session, and at least once a month in the recess. It is 
unusual for a Cabinet to last more than 21 hours, but one 
hour is about the minimum. It is rare for more than four 
members to skip a meeting. What matters is that those whose 
time is regularly consumed in this way are executives in charge 
of organisations on whose good performance the efhcienc 
running of the country depends. They are people who have 
to mend political fences in their constituencies., their unions, 
and elsewhere. They have to travel at home and abroad. 
Their effective working time behind their desks is heavily 
eroded by the demands of the House of Commons ^especially 
during ordeals such as the Finance Bill). So there is a good 
case for having g hard look at their work-load. 

Is the time spent in Cabiiiet wasted ? A lot of it 
certainly is. The process of reaching decisions in committee 
increases more than proportionately with each member added 
to the committee's strength. .Many of the 23 Cabinet mem¬ 
bers intervene very rarely indeed—perhaps because they have 
nothing useful to say, perhaps because they are too old or 
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appeared to be Conservative toleration of Sir Alec’s preference 
to carry on. There is no doubt that so long as Sir Alec stays 
Mr Wilson can expect to emerge from any election in better 
nick than he would against another Tory opponent. If Sir 
Alee does not retire before the summer recess it will be because 
he believes that, even with his help, Mr Heath would not get 
a decisive majority in a leadership ballot. 

This prolonged uncertainty in the alternative government is 
another weakness in British politics. If Sir Alec wants, or 
thinks himself condemned to, another start in Downing Street 
he should make it abundantly clear how effective power would 
be divided under his chairmanship. If by any chance a Tory 
government were to be returned in circumstances resembling 
those of 1951, the advance identification of a Butlcr-type flgufe 
could be a decisive influence on electoral opinion at home 
and, even more important, on economic judgment abroad. 


too sleepy to pay much attention. Others go on and on and on. 
It is hard to believe that the nation is best governed by a com¬ 
mittee whose members include representatives—and have to 
listen to the worries—of such minority groups as the farmers, 
the Welsh, and Mr Frank Cou.sins. 

A slight advantage would be gained by going back to the 
pre-Home indeed, pre-1914) Cabinet size—18 or 19 
ministers. But this sort of trimming would, in facr, be the 
hardest to bring off. There w^ould be tremendous intra- 
party jealousies about who stayed and who got the chuck. 
I'here would certainly be anxious faces among the senior civil 
servants of every ministry at present represented. A perma¬ 
nent secretary's weight in discussion—particularly with the 
Treasury people who hold the purse-strings—can depend in 
the last ditch on the threat: “ My minister will raise it in 
Cabinet.” 

I'he real cure for over-manning is not to demote the least 
relevant ministers, but to promote the most relevant. The 
Cabinet is primarily an executive committee, and not so much 
a deliberative assembly. It should aim at the ideal size for 
such a committee—between six and nine members. 

The hard core is irreducible: Prime Minister, the Leaders 
of the two Houses, and a lawyer (who might be the Home 
Secretary but preferably the Lord Chancellor). Then the 
Foreign Secretary, the economic overlord (no more nonsense 
about rivalry between the economists and the money-bags) 
and the Secretary of State for Defence. That is seven: the 
total should be kept within the minimum of nine for an effec- 
ti\'e committee. There is a strong case for admitting someone 
bearing the title of President of the Board of Trade, exercis¬ 
ing that department’s supervisory role in industry, and doing 
all that a government can do to push exports. There is also 
a case for a new sort of super-minister for social policy, super¬ 
vising and deciding priorities of expenditure between educa- 
lion, health and welfare, and the really Telcvant bits of the 
Ministry of Labour's job in the fields of industrial training, 
:j?obility and pensions. Anyone else who turned up would do 
so only because- ihcir speciality was seriously at issue—and 
never, even then, of right. 
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The members of this new sort of national board of directors 
could be given some new honorific title or attribution if 
it made them happier—although the old sonority of Secretary 
of State should do them proud. They should certainly be 
paid a top-level rate for ability. If it were really necessary to 
avoid oftending the other characters in the ruling party senior 
enough to rate a Cabinet minister’s pay and honours, there 
would be no harm at all in keeping something called the 
Cabinet as a home for them—or, indeed, in following Mr 
Wilson’s policy to its logical conclusion and promoting all 
fairly important holders of political office to a seat in it. 
The only difference would be that this “ Cabinet would 
meet only ceremonially—perhaps whenever jobs were handed 
out in a major reshuffle or to hear the Budget details when it 
was too late to change them. It is time for the Cabinet to 
accept the destiny that has long since overtaken the Privy 
Council—to acknowledge that it is a dignified rather than an 
efficient bit of constitutional machinery. 

The arguments for keeping a large Cabinet in being (this 
means an 18-man one) are in fact arguments for having a 
dignified body. The big Cabinet, its defenders say, can 
include members of all sections of a party. It is a test-bed for 
ideas, an honourable means of buttering up the Scots, or the 
left-wingers, or the country gentry, or the peers, or the sep¬ 


tuagenarians. It is a recognition of the fact that a political 
party is not a business but a voluntary organisation, which 
needs some really juicy fruits of office to give away. It is 
argued by ministers that the presence around the table at 
No. 10 of a few heads, silently shining and signifying assent, 
keeps the nation’s government on an even keel. That is just 
what one fears. The government ought at least to be run on 
the principles of a moderately progressive private company. 
The sort of genteel consensus that emerges when the dashing 
young 40-year-olds say their piece in front of the oldies is 
hardly a formula for “ purposive government.’' 

Purposive young politicians, on both sides of the Commons, 
who really would like to change things in Britain might think 
ot the word Cabal. From the go-ahead clique of five from 
whose initials the name is derived sprang the original notion 
of Cabinet government in the seventeenth century. The 
name Cabal does not have a nice ring, but it has an effective 
one. Of course anyone who believes that there should be a 
strong executive arm of government must accept the need 
for good judges, and for an active parliament to keep the 
executive in check. The Economist believes in both. When 
Mr Wilson has his reshuffle before the autumn it w'otild be 
a sign of strength if he recognised the reality of w^hai is nov\' 
C'abinet non-governmenL 


Two Million Americans ? 

V 

Let ’em all come, says Marshal Chen Yi. Other 
men in Hanoi and Peking may be more cautious about 
escalating the Vietnam war any more 


I T is going to get worse in Vietnam before it even has a hope 
of getting better. The bombing of a Saigon restaurant on 
•June 26th, after the explosion at the airport on June 16th, 
presumably marks the start of a determined series of Vietcong 
attacks against* targets in the capital. The execution of 
Sergeant Bennett, in retaliation for the execution in Saigon of 
a member of the Vietcong, reveals the grislinesses that lie 
ahead. Out where the battle is relatively open, the Vietcong 
managed to capture last weekend a district capital, Toumo- 
rong, in the central highlands, and attacked Thuanmon in the 
same area on June 30th. Though another Vietcong 
attack twenty miles north of Saigon at the .same time was 
being beaten back, the fact is that during the monsoon the 
loss of places like Toumorong is inevitable, and must be 
accepted. General Westmoreland, the American commander, 
says that he is not going to risk the casualties that would be 
involved in trying to send relief columns up ambush-infested 
jungle roads every time an outpost falls. He is quite right: 
but the result is that by the time the monsoon ends, and the 
Americans can renew their air cover, the Vietcong is going 
to hold even more territory than it does now. 

The communists’ response to Mr Wilson’s Commonwealth 
peace mission shows that neither Hanoi nor Peking is willing 
to give up the advantages the rainy season confers on the 
Vietcong. But there must be people in both capitals who 
are capable of looking beyond the wet weather and wondering 
which side the advantage will lie with afterwards. North 


Vietnam's chief aim is to reunite the two halves of the country 
under communist leadership. But the North Vietnamese now 
sec the Americans preparing a network of airfields, roads and 
harbours in the south large enough to handle a far bigger 
American army than the one there now. This sharply reduces 
the Vietcong's chances of winning the war in the south with¬ 
out the help of the regular North Vietnamese army, and 
maybe the Chinese one as well. There arc presumably men in 
Hanoi who do not want to push things that far ; but, because 
North Vietnam’s communists are now apparently divided into 
three factions, it is hard for anyone there who wants to change 
course to say so without exposing himself as a “ defeatist." 

As for China, not everybody in Peking can be as happy as 
Marshal Chen Yi, the foreign minister, says he is about the 
prospect of seeing “two million Americans’' in Vietnam. 
China’.s main aim in this war is wider-ranging than North 
Vietnam’s ; it is the total expulsion of American power from 
the Asian mainland. But every new' American unit which 
lands in South Vietnam makes it unlikclier that this objective 
can be achieved without a very big struggle indeed—maybe 
one on the scale of the Korean war, which China did not win. 
The Chinese at the moment are in the comfortable position 
of being able to arrange a confrontation with the United 
States in which the North Vietnamese are left to do the actual 
confronting. But things may not stay this way. The more 
cautious of them—and the Chinese communists are not reck¬ 
less men—must soon be asking themselves whether they have 
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them. The opposititm might thereby win enough votes and 
prestige in December to deprive the gauUist party, which is 
far more vulnerable than its hero, of its majority in the parlia¬ 
mentary elections that will follow in 1966. But, by its very 
nature, this sort of left-wing alliance would be only an 
electoral one. It would offer little prospect of something more 
substantial emerging in the post-gaullist era to which all 
French politicians are understandably looking. 

For M. Defferre has run aground on one of the most 
jaggedly abiding rocks of French politics—the multiplicity 
of divisions between left and right, between democrats and 
authoritarians, between anti-clcricals and supporters of 
church schools. This was the root cause of the impotence, in 
many fields, of the Fourth Republic, and of the cynical dis¬ 
enchantment of French voters with a system which all too 
faithfully reflected their many differences. Seven years later, 
the same multiplicity has scuppered M. Defferre. 

General de Gaulle’s great domestic achievement has been 
to begin to break through this ancient logjam of the parlies. 
By making the presidency a real centre of power relying on 
popular support, he has given the parties an incentive to unite 
in workable groupings that might make a real impact at the 
presidential elections. Temporarily, at least, his own power 
of attraction for conservative voters has um'ted the right. If 
the right remains united through General de Gaulle's reign 
and, more important, afterwards, it will bring pressure on the 
left to cohere as well, cither by creating a new grouping of 
the moderate left (M. Defferre’s dream) or by coalescing the 
old left (which would mean u working alliance with the com¬ 
munists). 

But there are great obstacles in the way of a reunion of ihe 
left in a Popular Front. Even if, as some believe, the com¬ 
munist party is a giant with feet of clay, it can hardly back 
a government, still less join it, without exacting a price. The 
traditionalist right would be sure to see this as the ghost of 
revolutions past and to come. The excuse for a right-wing 
coup d’6tat would be ready to hand. The Algerian tragedy 
has made the array more politically conscious than ever before. 
General de Gaulle's plans for a semi-professional army, instead 
of an overwhelmingly conscript one, increase the risk that the 
army would intervene if faced with the prospect of a govern¬ 
ment with communists in it. So the left is unlikely to unite 
unless one of two things happens. One would be a profound 
change in France’s voting habits over a long period, in which 
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the left would cease to be the sort of political anima l 
that frightened the right into violence. The other would be 
for the right to over-reach itself, thus rallying the country 
around a defender of traditional liberties. Short of that, one 
would expect a long succession of conservative governments. 
In the long run this would at least have the virtue of building 
up the pressures to make change on the left take place. 

B ut it Is quite on the cards that the right itself, divided 
between old-style conservatives like M. Pinay and M. 
Giscard d’Estaing and gaullists like M. Pompidou and M. 
Debr6, will split when General de Gaulle goes. If so, the 
next president would have to work with multi-party parlia¬ 
ments like those of the Fourth Republic. But in a country 
divided among many parties the president himself might come 
to power only with minority backing, in the Latin American 
rather than the Washington style. If he wanted really to rule 
rather than just reign, he would then be tempted to repeat 
General de Gaulle’s own strategy of attacking all the parties 
as rotten and appealing over their heads to the voters. His 
highly publicised office and the memory of de Gaulle would 
give him a fighting chance of success. Would every president 
in such circumstances be as restrained as General de Gaulle 
has been, or Indeed have the personal ascendancy which makes 
it so easy for him to be relatively scrupulous ? 

The potential strains are heightened by the gaullist con¬ 
stitution. It is not a balance of powers, as the American con¬ 
stitution is, between an executive and legislature which arc 
equally irremovable. The French president dissolves parlia¬ 
ment, and this power is a major weapon in his armoury. But 
his own prime minister depends on parliament’s votes and 
could become its agent or ally in a struggle with the president. 

M. Defferre’s defeat closes, at any rate for the moment, 
one possible way out of a dangerous situation. It may even 
increase the danger by further weakening the respect the 
French electorate feels for the traditional parties, which arc 
after all the ultimate safeguard against abuse of power. True, 
while the country remains prosperous, the general climate of 
opinion is moderate and no more enthusiastic for coups d’etat 
or clique rule than for the party merry-go-rourid. But unless 
the political leaders find a way out of the contradictions in 
the party system, or the strains implicit in the present con¬ 
stitution, France’s political troubles are very far from over. 
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HOLLAND 

Bros Inconvenient 


R oyal families must tremble as their 
daughters approach marriageable age. 
In the case of the House of Orange the 
second world war has complicated things 
still further for a family accustomed to draw 
its consorts from among the scions of the 
Ciennan Protestant nobility. Herr Claus von 
Amsberg, whose engagement to Crown 
Princess Beatrix, the heir to the Dutch 


throne, was announced on June 28ih, has 
found that his German nationality is not 
easily forgiven or forgotten even in a 
country that is west Cicrmany’s ally in Nato 
and its partner in the European common 
market. He has been fiercely questioned 
about his activities during the war, in which 
his career resembled that of all young Ger* 
mans who were eighteen in 1945, passing 


through oflicial youth organisations into the 
army. 

Asked whether he had taken part in 
resistance to the Nazis, Herr von Amsberg 
replied “ No.*’ It is a little difficult to see 
what other reply could have been expected 
from one who emerged from adolescence 
after the failure of the July plot against 
Hitler in 1944 had shattered the German 
resistance movement. Fortunately, it seems 
that not all Dutchmen arc disposed to 
visit Germany’s sins on the head of Princess 
Beatrix’s fianed. The princess’s choice was 
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perhaps not the most convenient in the 
world from the political point of view, but 
Cupid happens to be winged and doth 
range. For the moment the Dutch royal 
romance shows no signs of ending like that 
of Til us and Berenice. 


PARLIAMFNT 

No Respite 

T iifi Government has suffered two more 
delays to its legislative programme 
gi a lime when the I'inance Bill is not the 
only subject for parliamentary sittings into 
the small hours. First, the Hoasc of 
Lords has amended the Trade Disputes 
Bill; their amendment, proposed by the 
former Conservative Lord Cliancellor, Lord 
Dilhorne, would make it unlawful for a 
trade union to victimise an employee. It 
precisely reverses the bill's intentiou, which 
was to restore the law to what it was 
believed to be before the Rooke^ v. Barnard 
case. When the bill comes back to the 
C'.ommons the Government are certain to 
oppose the Lords' amendments, but this 
will take up valuable time. The Lords 
could then withdraw their amendments, as 
they withdrew on Lord Salisbury's advice 
over the War Damage Bill ; but if the 
C'onservative peers were to insist—and they 
have a good case—they would be promot¬ 
ing what might well be a popular pan of 
their parly's manifesto at the next general 
election. Labour backbenchers in the 
Commons have tabled yet another motion 
calling for the removal of the delaying 
powers of the upper house. This threat 
should not be taken seriously, nor, probably, 
should the Lords’ opposition to the Trades 
Disputes Bill. 

The other delay is over Mr Sydney Sil¬ 
verman's Murder (Abolition of Capital 
Punishment j JJill, which has received 
government protection. Last Friday the 
report stage of the bill was not finished 
w'ithin the allotted time mainly because of 
absurd procedural rules. There will not 
now be time to finish off the bill in the 
C^ommons and get it through a probably 
hostile Lords before the end of the session. 
It would be unfortunate if all the argu¬ 
ments which have already been presented 
ad 7 uiiuseam had to be repeated during the 
next session. If the Government cannot 
find a procedural loophole which would 
allow the bill to be taken up after the sum¬ 
mer recess where it has been left, they 
should seriously consider introducing in 
the autumn a Government bill to abolish 
hanging, and pushing it through as quickly 
as possible. There is no special reason why 
laws about the punishment of criminals 
should be reserved for private members' 
bills. The Homicide Act of 1957 was in¬ 
troduced by the Home Secretary, Mr 
Butler. In the debates on Mr Silverman's 
bill nobody has argued that the hanging cf 
a certain type of murderer is in itself a 
good thing (perhaps because nobody has 
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dared). The point of open contention has 
not been this basic value judgment but 
whether or not cajntal punishment pre¬ 
vents further murders, which can only be 
settled by empirical evidence. Although it 
could cn the face of it be clectorally damag¬ 
ing for Labour to push through so un¬ 
popular a measure on a party basis, it 
would also be damaging to Conscn’ative 
morale in the Commons if the Whips tried 
to muster the Tory anti-hangers against (it. 
After all, the Commons have voted to 
abolish the rope four times already. 


COM.MONXYF.AL ril 

Still in Being 

“VVT !•: remain in being, in the hope that 
the climate will improve." On 
Tuesday in the House of Commons, Mr 
Wilson used these words to summarise the 
position in which the Commonwealth's 
Vietnam mission had been left by the com¬ 
munist capitals’ unsurprising rejection of it. 
On Sunday he had met Dr Nkrumah, Dr 
Hric Williams, and the Nigerian prime minis¬ 
ter's deputy, and made arrangements about 
keeping the mission in being, quite possibly, 
it seems, for several months. It is most not¬ 
able that the general expectation that the 
mission will never see the red lights turn to 
green is accompanied by so little sneering— 
except, of course, Peking’s. With Ghana's 
radio describing the Vietnam missionaries 
as “ undaunted," there have been few voices 
raised anywhere in the Asian and African 
Commonwealth stales to support Dr 
Nyerere's criticisms of the whole initiative. 
And the fact that the communist rejections 
were so categorical stilled debate about such 
aspects of the mission as its leadership—at 
least, it did until Mr Warbey put up his 
Hanoi hare on Wednesday ; and it secined 
doubtful whether that hare was really a 
runner. 

Mr Wilson has had to admit that his 
notion of a Commonwealth parliamentary 
assembly was not too well received by the 
conference, and that he found the degree of 
support for Malaysia disappointing. But he 
can pomt to the progress made on the new 
secretariat and foundation, and to the pros¬ 
pect of a trade conference. The long com¬ 
munique that emerged at midnight, June 
25th-26th, recorded agreement on the 
urgency of halting nuclear prolifefation. and 
unanimous support for the current search 
for a satisfactory basis for UN pcacc-keeping 
operations. Delicately invoking self-deter¬ 
mination in the case of the Dominican 
Republic but not in that of Cypius, it never¬ 
theless pleased Mr Kyprianou by praising 
the work of the UN mediator, Scuor Galo 
Plaza. Some might say that Mr Wilson (and 
Other heads of government) cannot have it 
bo^ ways, first arguing that differences of 
opinion make the ^mmonwealth stronger, 
not weaker, and then emphasising how much 
has been agreed on. But may& they can. 
The Commonwealth is like that. 


JUVI-MLL DFiLINQUF.NCV 

Scotland Leads the Way 

W riH the Govcrnmcni's acceptance 
cf the main recommendations of the 
Kilbrandon report ori juvenile delinquency 
Scotland will achieve what penal reformers 
south of the Border have been urging for 
years-—the removal of young offenders from 
the scope of the criminal law. Perhaps 
Scotland is lucky in that it has only four 
specially c(Mi.s!itutcd juvenile courts, most 
juvenile cases being heard in the sheriff or 
huigh courts, and radical changes have 
thus been more easily accepted ; it remains 
to be seen whether the “family courts” 
favoured by the Labour Government for 
England and Wales will meet w'ith more 
resistance. 

The principle behind these family 
courts and the juvenile panels proposed for 
Scotland is, however, the same : it is that 
since children are at present dealt with 
according to their needs rather than their 
deeds, a criminal court, whose first function 
is to determine guilt, is not the right agency 
for dealing with them. Thus the Kilbran- 
dun committee recommended the setting up 
iff juvenile panels, to which children (under 
16) “in need of special measures of educa¬ 
tion and training " should be referred ; the 
procedure would be the same whether they 
had committed what now ranks as a 
criminal offence or whether they .suffered 
from parental neglect or cruelty. On 
the other hand, if a child were brought 
before a panel becaii.se of an alleged offence 
and he denied it, the case would be referred 
to a sheriff’s court, to which there would 
also be a right of appeal against any 
decision on treatment made by a juvenile 
panel. 

'J'he Kilbrandon committee recognised 
that a radically new method of dispensing of 
juvenile cases required a radically new ser¬ 
vice for carrying out the treatment decided 
on, and it proposed that all the services a: 
present concerned in the ticiiimcnt of chil¬ 
dren should be merged under the educa¬ 
tion authority. The Government, while 
recognising the need fiir a comprehensive 
service, has not yet decided whether it 
should be based on the education auiluwiiy. 
Blit whatever authority is made responsible 
fiM- it, the important thing is that the ,servicc 
should be adequate. It is useless to iutro- 
duce a iwk'.tc refined system for disposini; 
of juvenile cases without the means fi>r 
carrying out the iicatmeiu. And tins 
applies to England and Wales no less than 
to Scotland. 

RUSSIA 

Customers May Yet 
Be Right 

U NDUR the significant title “ PJan, Profits, 
Premiums,” Pravda published on 
June 23rd a report on a conference held 
under the auspices cf Moscow university 
and including both academic and practising 
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economists and factory managers. The 
purpose of the conference was to discuss 
ways and means of improving Russia’s plan¬ 
ning, and the basic premise throughout the 
delate was that the present system of setting 
out detailed targets for the volume of pro¬ 
duction is too wasteful to be prescr\Td. 
Most of the remedies that were proposed 
were by now familiar. Pride of place was 
given to profits as being the main criterion 
of efficiency, a yardstick which, it was 
argued, should be extended to other sectors 
as well as that of light industry. Some 
speakers pointed out that, if this reform was 
to work, the price mechanism would have 
to be overhauled so as to bring prices in 
line with real costs. More novel for Russia 
(though it is the accepted theory in 
Czechoslovakia) was the insistence that, 
when a firm increased its profits, part of 
them should be put in a special benefit fund 
that the manager could use to get the 
workers more interested in productivity. 

The pressure for change is clearly build¬ 
ing up, though the pace and extent of the 
reforms have not yet been determined. 
'Fhcre is talk of a special session of the 
C^xnmunist party’s central committee to 
deal with the matter. The problem of prices 
illustrates some of the decisions that now 
confront the Soviet leaders. Artificial pricys 
have been deliberately used by Soviet 
planners to discourage the output of some 
goods and stimulate investment in others. 
Ought this in future to be left to the work¬ 
ings of the market ? In theory, if net yet in 
practice, Russian economists are now ap¬ 
proaching their version of Alice’s famous 
question. Who is going to be m.isier—the 
market or the planners ? 

TUI- SUPPLY OP DOC'I ORS 

Is a Commission 
Necessary ? 

B ritain urgently needs more doctors. 

'Fhe quickest and most economical 
way of producing them would be by the 
expansion of the existing medical schools. 
Bur Britain also needs doctors trained to 
meet the needs of their patients in the 
second half of the twentieth century. The 
expansion of the existing medical schools 
would merely turn out more doctors cast in 
a mould that has increasingly been shown to 
be wrongly designed for the times. 

There is a real conflict here, and it can¬ 
not be said that the Govenimeni’s decision 
to set up a royal commission on medical 
education will resolve it. The Prime Min¬ 
ister has said that the establishment of new 
medical schools need not wait upon the 
deliberations of this body. Why, then, 
appoint it? To get round the fact that the 
Labour party had promised four new incdi- 
cal schools whereas only one is forthcoming? 

Nor can anyone be entirely happy about 
the one new school that is to be built, at 
Nottingfiain. Because it has to wait upc^ 
the building of a large teaching hospital next 
to the university, it will be at least ten years 
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before the first hundred students emerge 
from it. Both Kecle and Durham universi¬ 
ties, on the other hand, are anxious to set up 
medical schools straightaway, whose stu¬ 
dents would use the existing hospitals for 
their clinical training—significantly, the 
Durham executive council, conscious of the 
shortage of general practitioners in its area, 
is supporting the scheme for Durham. Both 
these proposals, which could be matched 
elsewhere, have the merit that they could 
be implemented quickly and would be free 
from the teaching hospital aura that has so 
bedevilled the training of doctors elsewhere. 
The two objectives—more doctors and a 
more realistic training for them—could both 
be achieved. 


presc:riptions 

More Than Expected? 

A X the beginning of February the 2S. 

prescription charge—paid by health 
service patients to pharmacists for each item 
on a doctor’s prescription—^was removed, to 
fulfil one of the Labour party’s election 
promises. Figures given by the Minister of 
Health Iasi week show a big increase in the 
number of prescriptions dispensed since 
then in England and Wales: 

January February March 
(millions) 

1964 19.8 18.4 17.7* 

1965 18.6 20.8 23.7 

* Easier fell in March in 1964. 

Mr Robinson has admiiud that the incre.'’se 
is bigger than exp^^cicJ. What is still not 
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certain is whether the estimate of the cost 
to the health service of the removal of the 
charge will be bigger than expected. 

For England and Wales this extra cost 
in the current financial year is put at 
£25 million, of which £4 million seems 
to be an allowance for the removal of 
the charge’s deterrent effect. The pharma¬ 
ceutical service is, in fact, estimated to cost 
in all £i2o 1 million, an average of £10 mil¬ 
lion a month. At this rate, the March figure 
of £ri.8 million (the cost of the 2J.7 million 
prescriptions disi^nsed) looks ominous ; but 
there was more sickness in that month—the 
average weekly claims for sickness benefit 
were 10 per cent higher in March than 
in February. Chemists and doctors 
certainly report a big increase in prescrip¬ 
tions in industrial and working class areas. 
But there are several factors, some of them 
conflicting, to take into account. 

First, the average cost of a prescription 
had been steadily rising over the years as 
more expensive drugs arc brought into use. 
Secondly, with the removal of the charge 
doctors who used to prescribe a month’s 
supply of a drug to save their patients’ 
pockets may now revert to weekly or fort¬ 
nightly prescribing; this increases the 
number ^ prescriptions but reduces their 
average cost. Thirdly, patients can now 
demand fiom their doctors prescriptions for 
things like cottonwool that cost less than 
the 2s. charge—which again would tend to 
reduce the average cost of a prescription. 
The extent to which the March figures, 
showing a rise in the total number of pre¬ 
scriptions but a fall compared with 
January in the average cost, depend on 
this last factor is not known. The April and 
May figures will be awaited with interest. 
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KLECiiON \V 1 

The di^ tihiiion is now definitively 
aiinoiinccd Tor ilic 61 I 1 of July. . . . 
In several respects this general elec¬ 
tion differs from all the previous ones \vc 
can remember, and the issue in consequence 
must be lot)ked for with unusual curiosity. 

. . . The Liberal party has no “ cry ” ; 
neither lias die Conservative party. The 
only thing approaching to enthusiastic feel¬ 
ing anywhere is the general popularity of 
a Premier who has passed his eightieth year, 
whom his supporters have no idea of desert¬ 
ing, and whom his opponents have no wish 
to oust. In general there is active and 
resolute hostility from the party out of 
power to tlic leaders of the Government; 
but in this case, Lord Palmerston is more 
popular with many of liis formal antagonists 
clian with many of his nominal supporters. 

. . . What will ensue on Lord 
Palmerston's retirement when fatigue 
compels him to retire, or who will succeed 
to his sceptre, it is impossible to predict. 

. • . It is conjectured that half the 
members of the coming Parliament will be 
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new men, so that ibcre \>ill he a more 
extensive change of personnel than has ever 
Iven known since 1X32. . . . Great for¬ 
tunes and wholly new fortunes have been 
amassed within the last few years, and it is 
natural that some of their possessors should 
be desirous of entering die great assembly 
of the nation ; and many of them no doubt 
are qualified to do good service there. As 
a rule, men of property are supposed 10 
incline towards Conservative, or at least 
moderate, opinion ; but on the other hand 
the commercial classes, among whom this 
recent wealth has sprung up. usually hold 
Liberal, and often extreme Liberal views. 
In most party questions it is probable that 
the majority of these gentlemen will side 
with the existing Government. One en¬ 
couraging feature we may notice in con¬ 
clusion—die appearance of a certain 
number of young men, unconnected with 
noble or territorial families, who have 
announced their intention of devoting them¬ 
selves to statesmanship as a profession. 
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in the opinion market 

Among groups of well informed people in Venezuela, Nigeria and Malaya, 
The Economist rating under the headings 'trustworthy’ and 'respected for 
ji^ts views and comments’ is above any other international publication. 
ivho says so? 

A report for Shell by Mark et Investigations Limited 

Among chairmen of 525 companies in Western Europe (excluding Britain) 

34 %■ read The Economist. 
who says so? 

A survey for the financial Times by Research Seiyices 

m 

Among directors of public companies in Britain, 40% read The Economist, 
according to The Sunday Times’ research last week. So, with a British 
circulation just 3% of The Simday Times’, The Economist reaches more than 
!^alf as many directors. 
who says so? 

We do, using Sunday T^me^figures but correcting their cost comparison* 

And our own research? Just now (until publication of The Economist survey 
of 500,(X)0 business readers in September) it only fills in the gaps. For 
example, whereas The Sunday Times say that director spend 61.2 minutes 
a week with that publication in their hands, our business readers believe 
they average an hour and a half with The Economist. In our market holding 
readers’ attention means as much as reaching top level management; 

The Economist does both, in 140 countries. 


k The Sunday Times inadvortcntly doubled 
The Econoinist advertising rote. 

The cost per % point should toad ‘ 
Financial Times 2$ lOd 

THIb Economist 3s 

The Times 4s 5d 

The Sunday Times 6s 7d 
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Economist 
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What are Mowlems building: now? 

A BEITER 
TRADE 
BALANCE 

C’ompctini; for oviTscas \iork isn't the t'sisii'st \\;i> to make iiu>nc>: but it 
keeps costing keen and makes certain of ellicicncy. Mowlems liau* a long 
history of buildiiig and civil engineering in \lrica, the Far ICast, South 
America and the West Indies. 

Xow they re in Europe, 

FOR YUGOSLAVIA- 
A TRANSFORMER PLANT 

I til UiuL' Kone.ir iit /j'j.ich in 
^ ilioy UkV.c been icspon- 

mI'Iu, in ctiniiiiKtion \miIi 
AsiOu.mulI Huti'ih MtKiiine tool 
MaU'is I.Id. lor llie dc'iiKin. 
supply jnd insiulKuiun of •) 
uoiupleie li .ni'^lonner m.imir.ic- 

7'ic ti>‘iin!i-\ot III Kiiihui llM Mil? p'linl 


DAMS IN CYPRUS 

Mowlems bcgtin to biiilil ihen liisi iKmi m L>prns 
in 1961 in a joint eontriid with Marptes KidRWay Sl 
Paiineis l.ltl. Now ihcy arc compicling u second 
ifain. I heir work brines credit lo Rriuiin and 
laisC'- sMiul.iids in C'jpnis. 

U’ctturo^sIimImHiigt/u <pillwu i) 
iiiiil 120 /i ,7 

» ^ IN GREECE ~ AN OFFSHORE TERMINAL 

,'J*^ . I I’c Tsso Pappas liuliislnal < n. Inc, appoinied Mo'iluns 

- ^ (wiili coll.iboraiors Gcort'c M. (‘hi>ssopoiilos Inc.) lo 

' TSiu n ' design and construct a icrniinal 2500 feet olTshorc to berth 

nil lankcrs for the Thessaloniki oil rdincry. The work 
mjLIku/j includes a breasting island and lour mooring dolphins 

fiTy. up lb 16.500 Ions and, half a mile lurthcr oul, 
moorings for 65 . 000 <ioii (ankers Many Brilish components 
used; icccnily feiidei ims and huge "hackles were 
icd hv load fciiN, direci m Mciion in onlv 7 da\s. 



/’//«■ t'n\t i/iiui nunpt'-hd hv 
Muu 't in\ III C\nfn\ i\ nhnm >(l() 



Ml DMT llu* world Mowlems 
■re helping to build a heller 
trade hatance for Britain and a 
better life for c^er)oiie. 



A Co. Ltd 

•1 Ebury BridQt Road, London, S.W.i 
Toliphono: SLOono 4500 


'mm 

In Iht Unltud Klnndem wi Edinburph. CaoibiidB.. Doncaater, M at h and F .liwouth 



Di tih'ihf irlili osscis in ,in jiu'ii 
noiioiny tjiiiic anotlu r 


That’s when it’s nice to know 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

the sp ecial ist inteniational bank 

With firsi-liajid know ledge ol local invcstmciitconditions, 
Chase Manhattan is in aji unique position to advise on the 
profitable handling of youu funds anywhere abroad. But 
thi s is only one of ihc specialist services it can offer. For the 
Chase Manhattan, the leading bank for business in the U.S., 
has offices in tlie w orld’s key financial centres, and the lar¬ 
gest nctw’oik oftorrcspoiidcnrsofany bank. 

This unique organisation can be set in motion immedi¬ 
ately from the London Offices of the Bank. The result is a 
service iliat’s complete. It’s also the fastest possible. 

So if you do any kind of business overseas, remember 
you have a friend at Chase ManJiattnn, yom specialist inter¬ 
national hank. 

THE ^ 

MANHATTAN 

BANK 

Inotrpfrattd with LlmltMl Liability undar lha lav/s af tha Sl^ta of Naw York 

6 rt>\inAn,i) m iii ft, London lo • <46 bi rkli i-.y square wt 
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THE WORLD 


The black side 
of Paris 

RY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

I K the French have a reputation for being less racially-conscions 
than those intolerable Anglo-Saxons> they are in a good position 
to lose it in the years to come. The French economy depends upon 
the largely unskilled labour of something like two and a half million 
foreign workers, roughly half a million of whom arc Algerians 
and a small but visible number of whom arc west Africans. 

The Algerians have a rough time, in common with other north 
Africans who look like them. On the way to Paris this corre¬ 
spondent met a Moroccan who is studying at a college outside 
Paris ; he was with his English fiancee. “ My very pale shade was 
highly acceptable in England, even when I was with her,” this 
student said, “ but in France it gets stares from everyone, plates 
rudely slapped down by waiters, insults in the street.” Yet at 
Orly airport the customs officer was black (“ Why not ? he is 
French,” a Parisian explained later) and around St Germain Afri¬ 
can students and their French girl-friends walk hand-in-hand un¬ 
selfconsciously and apparently free from stares. 

Much has altcady been written about the Algerians in France: 
one useful summary of their situation is in the latest issue of 
Britain's Institute of Race Relations iicwsleiier. Under the Evian 
agreement by which Algeria was set off to independence the flow 
of Algerians to Fiance was to be unrestricted, bur an excess of 
arrivals over departures ol 48,962 in 1963 led to an agreement, 
concluded in April. 1964, ibai Algeria w'ould issue passes to would- 
be workers, while new .^arrivals would be medically examined on 
arrival at Marseilles. This initially reduced the influx, but now 
I he numbers arc right up again, with intending workers getting 
around the barriers by declaring themselves tourists. 

The majority of the new arrivals from Algeria live in shanty¬ 
towns outside the main chics of France, but then so do many of 
the Portuguese workers, who are currently entering France at a 
rate of something like 25,000 a year. (These have replaced the 
Italians, of whom 80,000 entered France to work in 1957 while 
only 12,000 came in 1963.) Thus it is hard to isolate racial dis¬ 
crimination from the other factors affecting the French attitude to 
Algerians—and in the south of the country the Algerians are less 
racially idcnliliable, since they blend so easily in with the other 
Mediterranean peoples. 

Is there discrimination against blacks? ” Not against the 
wealthy or the educated,” one French student said, '' but for the 
poor and the ignorant there is a feeling as effective as discrimina¬ 
tion—indifference.” Others pointed out that the president of the 
French senate is a dark man from French Guiana, M. Gaston 
Monnerville. If General dc Gaulle were to be suddenly removed 
from the scene M. Monnerville would be his successor, pending 
the election of a new head of state. On the other hand, the intro¬ 
duction of television has reduced M. Monnervillc’s political stand¬ 
ing ; he did wel! enough when there was radio alone. The presence 
of some 7,000 .American Negroes in Paris testifies to their pre¬ 
ference for it as a free city over, say, New York, but one woman 



of this community told your correspondent that French friends 
of long standing had said how they believed coloured people to be 
inferior but were prepared to associate with her just the same. The 
French seem to feel culturally superior rather than physically 
put off (as some Anglo-Saxons claim to be) in the presence of other 
races. 

If these impressions seem mixed, the reason is that any con¬ 
clusions about the state of race feeling in France today must be 
mixed. It is certainly untrue to assert, as so many outsiders and 
even Frenchmen do, that France is free from racial prejudice ; 
it would be equally unfair to accuse the French of being as 
anguished about the whole subject as arc the British 

Immigration and race do not feature in French politics, for 
example—always excepting among Communists (who take a mar¬ 
ginal interest in the welfare of the black comrades) and the parties 
of the extreme right. Most of the 177,000 Negroes settled in 
France are French and accepted as such ; they come from Africa 
and the Caribbean. These, like the Indochinese, are permanent 
residents and perhaps the reason they are not bothered about is 
that their numbers arc more or less fixed. This excludes the 
itinerant workers from Africa, whose story is perhaps the best 
illustration of how indifference can.be as painful as discrimination. 

In February, 1963, three articles in Le Monde described these 
40,000 or so west African workers as voluntary slaves.'" Their 
generally miserable living conditions were graphically described 
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in the articles. More than two years later your correspondent has 
visited some of the same places as those discovered by Le Maude : 
nothing has changed. 

In Montreuil, just outside Paris, there Is an “ hotelfor these 
African workers that makes the conditions for Johannesburg Afri¬ 
cans seem heavenly by comparison : your correspondent has seen 
both. A long filthy corridor has on either side rooms in which 
the beds arc run up the walls. These thrce-biink-high rooms are 
iu.st large enough for a pile of bunks against each wall, with room 
to wa)k betweeii. The rooms arc dark ; between tbe rows of bunks 
the men's nrasbing hangs from string. A sink for hand and face 
wai^ng, a kitchen for elementary cooking, and extremely primitive 
laji^ies txt crammed in the yard outside. 

ihsa who rtins this hotel is an A&ican, from Mali. He 
c)|ims that be in ius turn is exploited by the Freiich owner of tbe 
b^ldbg; 'He and his brother have three establishments, totalling 
a dknisand beds; between them ; they drive about in a Chevrolet, 

itm men who live in these and similar slums come to France 
alone, to work for an average of two to three year^ before returning 
home. Nearly all of them belong to the SarakoUeh tribe; a few 
are Toucoufeur. These tribes Uve along the north benk of the 
river Senegal, and come from the three countries the river touches 
when it gets to ha most dry region; Mali, Senegal and Mauretania. 
They are traditionally wanderers, seeking work in west African 
capitals where they can and setting off for France where they 
cannot. 

Moslems all, these Africans protect themselves while in France 
by Sticking together in their original clans; a few leaders speak 
French but the majority do not. They do the dirty work—on 
building sites, for instance, or sweeping streets. Some bright 
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sparks pick, up French ways and the French language and dress 
up on Sundays to set off for tic Left Bank, where, as “ students,” 
they enjoy life the Paris way. Some go to night school to learn 
to read and write. But most of them have few social contacts 
outside their clans, except while on the job. 

The job is the thing. These men get French wages, e«it clan- 
cooked rice, and pay thirty to forty francs a month for their hostel 
beds. They are thus often able to send five or six hundred francs 
home in savings every month ; this (say, £40) is a lot of money 
where they come,from. While in France they live rough, but 
presumably feel the trip is worth it. The ones who do get into 
trouble, or fed themselves racially slighted, arc those who find 
ilumselvcs drawn out into French life. 

A curious method of doing something about all this is evolving. 
The employers of these African workers pay family allowances at 
the official French rate, but, by agreement with the home govern¬ 
ments, the men get only the allowances they would get at home. 
The difference is being paid into a fond des actions sociales, whose 
purpose is to build better hostels when enough money has 
accumulated. 

If there is a problem for the French government (humanitarian 
considerations apart) in all this, it lies in the future. France has 
come to rely on a steady flow of foreigners to do the hard menial 
work ; during the last fifteen years the pattern of immigration has 
been in a state of constant change, with fewer immigrants arriving 
from southern European countries as they get richer. The supply 
of Spanish and Portuguese workers might thus in its turn come 
to dry up ; then the choice will be between slowing down economic 
advance and bringing in the west Africans in greater numbers. 
That is when the true test will come. 


IN PERN.ATIONAL REPORT 


GERMANY AND BRITAIN 

Harvest not quite home 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

W E shall have to wait until 1967 to judge whedier Mr John 
Diamond's visit to Bonn this week has garnered quite the 
harvest Britain hopes for. The chief secretary to the treasury 
came in earnest mood on Monday to extract from the west German 
government as large a slice as possible of the foreign currency it 
costs Britain to keep the Rhine Army in Germany. He returned 
to London on Tuesday with a verbal undertaking, defined in a 
press communique, that the west Germans will pay up about 
£57 millicm a year for the three financial years 1964-67. 

As he hurried off to catch his aircraft Mr Diamond remarked 
that be was very happy. British ofiBcials who were present at the 
talks said they were convinced that the Germans meant business. 
Indeed, as an indication of what might in theory be achieved, 
the west German finance minister, Herr Dahlgriin, told Mr 
Diamond that if all contracts and projects were to mature without 
hitch German orders worth about £145 million would be placed 
with Britain by the end of March, 1966. What was specifically 
arranged late on Monday night, in the garden of an inn in the 
Ahr valley, amounts to an annual figure rather lower than this. 
The various undertakings add up to a German promise to provide 
a total of 1,900 million marks, or roughly £170 million, to help 
cover the cost of the Rhine Army in the three years ending 
March, 1967. 

This sounds satisfactory. But it is not quite as '^m a promise 
of help as the one which Mr Diamond set out to obtain. In 
particulari Herr Dahlgriin rejected Mr Diamond's initial request 
for a straight cash payment should German orders for British goods 
fail to reach £60 million a year. And the question remains 
whether German buyers will find in Britain enough; of tbe goods 



they want for the 
three year total of 
£170 million to be 
reached. 

C o m p 1 ications 
such as these did 
not mar the first 
two-year Anglo- 
German agree¬ 
ment, which ex¬ 
pired on March 
31, 1964. By then 
west Germany had 
fulfilled a business¬ 
like undertaking to 
buy goods worth 
600 million marks 
a year from the 
United Kingdom. 

It took until the 
July of 1964 to 
negotiate the second and current agreement. By this Ger¬ 
many is not committed to a precise figure of help. It simply 
declared an intention to compensate Britain as far as possible for 
the Rhine Army's cost in foreign exchange. This cost was acknow¬ 
ledged to be in the neighbourhood of £85 million a year, and 
rising. Yet up to last February German purchases in Britain had 
accounted for only a fraction of what was hoped for. When Mr 
Harold Wilson was in Bonn on March 8th and 9th he strongly 
urged Herr Erhard to tackle the problem. The two arranged that 
Herr Dahlgriin and Mr Diamond should meet in Bonn in April 
to consider what could be done, but the encounter was postponed 
because of the Queen's tour of Germany in May. 

Since many other countries are concerned, both British and 
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More water, please 


Productivity means more output at less cost. Less 
cost in oil means, for example, using the largest 
tankors afloat to bring the oil in. 

Two years ago, none of the really big tankers could 
reach the Esso refinery at Fawley fully laden. The 
main channel in Southampton Water was not deep 
enough. And out beyond the Isle of Wight there was 
a hump in the way - the Nab Shoal. 

So we dredged the hump and we dredged the chan¬ 
nel, and now the 90,000 tonners (and larger) can 


People talk of productivity 


come in safely with feet to spare. And the captains 
of the great liners using the port of Southampton 
may enjoy this advantage, too. 

Spending sensibly - in order to save substantially. 
That is an aspect of productivity. 
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ISR—The International Synthetic Rubber Company-is Britain's leading 
synthetic rubber producer, operating Europe's largest S B rubber producing 
complex at Hythe. near Southampton, and a solution polymerization plant 
at Grangemouth, Scotland. ISR's current capacity is for 155,000 tons 
of synthetic rubbers and latices a year. But as demand increases this 
figure can be rapidly extended to 175.000 tons annually — sufficient to 
meet all essential domestic needs and a growing export trade. For useful 
new rubbeis and exciting new uses look to Biitain's ISR. 



The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 

Brunswick House. Brunswick Place, Southampton, Htints. 

Tel: 28901; Telex; 47519; Cables: INTOL SOTON 
London & Export Office: 32 Portland Place, London W1. 

Tel: LANgham 0711 ; Telex 23168; Cables: INTOLRUB LONDON 
European Office; 11 rue Emile Claus, Brussels 5, Belgium. 
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German officials arc reluctant to disclose what new orders and 
contracts arc involved in this week’s new promise. There has 
been much talk in Germany over the past eighteen months of 
Britain’s frequent failure to deliver the right goods at the right 
time at the right price. The frequency strikes in Britain is 
claimed to have undermined the confidence of German buym. 
In a newspaper supplement devoted to the Quel’s visit die west 
German economics minister, Herr Schmficket, suggest^, that 
Britain might overcome its ftoandal difficuldes sooner were k tb! 
cultivate ’*a stronger will to export,’* and, apparently at ttie 
finance ministry’s prompting, die following allegadons of Britda^s 
ui^serving ways were published on Monday across four coluaasis 
of Die Welti 

# Two years ago the west German finance ministry set aside a 
sum of x6s million marks to buy machinery in Britain for German 
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development aid projects. The money is still untouched for want 
of practical Brid^ plans. 

# At a recent meeting in Lima to discuss die Mantaro hydro¬ 
electric proiect the principal British negotiator was unexpectedly 
absent—<m a shooting holiday in Norway, Die Well claimed. 

# The Bridsh have dawdled over opportunities of participating 
in several proiects in the Arab world In the meantime Arab- 
German tension has brought uncompleted negotiidons to a stand- 
still. 

# In response tp a request from the finance ministry, the. German 
federal rafiways were ready a year ago to buy 14 million marks’ 
worth of xiails from Britain. Three of the British oompanies 
approached did not react at all, and the fourtli company’s tender 
was unreasonably high. 

In the circumstances we must wait until March 31, 1967, to learn 
whether Mr Diamond’s optimism is justified. 
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RANN OF KUTCH 

triumphs?^?® 

F or once, Britain’s enthusiasm for trying 
to settle disputes between India and 
Pakistan has borne fruit. The cease-fire in 
the Raun of Kutch that was agreed to on 
Wednesday was not only a victory for 
coramonsensc in both couittries but owed a 
lot to the persistence of the British media¬ 
tors. Under the agreement both sides will 
withdraw their troops from the disputed 
area, while they maintain only those police 
posts that existed before the trouble began. 

This tiny triumph for reason is not, how'- 
cver, likely to be easily repeated in the 
political talks that are to follow on the 
correct location of the boundary. Neither 
country wants to fight the other, but both 
have bitter feelings about this dispute, and 
still more about others. The disagreement 
about the location of the border in the Rann 
of Kutch is not one that can be settled by 
trivial adjustments: many miles separate 
the two countries’ claim lines, and only a 
political will to agree can produce a corn- 
premise. There are few political pressures 
in either country for such a compromise, 
and there arc a very large number of pres¬ 
sures against one. 

Meanwhile the two countries have agreed 
to call off the confrontation of troops across 
their other borders. This had reached levels 
that were dangerous, even if, in both coun¬ 
tries, general war is regarded, like the 
nuclear weapons of the super-powers, as an 
ultimate catastrophe tliat may be threatened 
but never used. 

The dispute, which concerns a barren 
waste now largely under water, dates from 
1947, though it has not been a matter of 
importance until this year. First complaints 
came early in the year; the fighting broke 
out in April and died down at the end of 
that month, except for a recent incident 
when a Pakistani patrol apparently walked 


into an Indian minefield. Since then the 
two sides have been brought slowly to agree¬ 
ment on the terms for a cease-fire ; the final 
toudics were given during the Common¬ 
wealth conference. Hie likeliest outcoxne 
now is that both India and Pakistan will 
repeat their cases ad nauseam —and get 
nowhere. Mercifully, it has been agreed 
that if they cannot settle by themselves they 
will go to an impartial tribunal. Such a 
tribunal would probably find in India's 
favour. 

ISRAEL 

Establishment 

split 

F or the first time in Israel’s history there 
is a fair chance that, after the November 
elections, the country may be run by a party 
other than Mapai, the all-encompa.ssing 
centre-left labour grouping that h?s so far 
led each succeeding coalition government. 
This is the result of Mr Ben-Gurion’s deci¬ 
sion, long feared but made final only on 
Tuesday, to break away from the party and 
lead an independent list of candidates at the 
elections. Nearly all the younger leaders 
in the party, and about 30 per cent of the 
party members, will go with the man who 
is now 79 years old but has fought age every 
step of the way. 

When Mr Ben-Gurion resigned as prime 
minister two years ago, ^oplc swallowed 
their scepticism (he had resigned before) and 
accepted, tentatively, that this time Israel's 
fiery old leader really meant to take a back 
seat. He was, after ^1, handing over to his 
natural successor. Mr Eshkol, ten years 
younger than his chief, had worked with him 
closely; he was acceptable to most camps 
within the coalition ; the transfer was ex¬ 
pected to be smooth, the differences more 
of style than of policy. But style, it seems, 
counts: after a long row, which started over 
the ancient security scandal called for con¬ 
venience the “ Lavon affair,” and which 
ended a few weeks ago with Mr Ben-Gurion 
publicly belabouring Mr Eshkol as “ unfit 


to be prime minister,” the difference has 
split the party. 

It would be easy, but not quite correa, to 
ascribe the quarrel wholly to conflicting 
personalities. There were at least two other 
contributing factors. While there were no 
differences about foreign or defence policies, 
in domestic and economic affairs Mr Eshkol 
was leaning slightly leftwards. This trend 
was confirmed by Mapai’s electoral arrange¬ 
ment with the moderately left-wing party 
Achdut Avodah. Then there was the exas¬ 
peration of the younger, but no longer all 
that young, leaders of the party who be¬ 
lieved that Mr Bcn-Gurion pushed their 
interests more than Mr Eshkol does. Messrs 
Dayan, Peres and Almogi have all recently 
resigned from Mr Eshkol’s cabinet; they 
have been followed into Mr Ben-Gurion's 
camp by a number of leading government 
officials. One of the most prominent of 
these has been Mr Teddy Kollek, the direc¬ 
tor-general of the prime minister’s office. 

Israelis, even left-wing Israelis, have been 
complaining for years that Mapai has been 
too long in office and badly needs a spell in 
opposition. But what party could take 
over ? One possibility is the recently formed 
alignment between the right-wing Herut and 
the majority of the Liberal party. This 
would swing Israel decisively towards the 
right. Another possibility is that Mr Bcn- 
(iuriun’s independent party could join up 
with the minority faction among the 
Liberals. This would bring some of Israel's 
most able individual politicians to the fore 
—but a formidable hurdle of personal preju¬ 
dices and dislikes would have to b^ cleared 
first. 

Stability of government is boring, and it 
has bored many Israelis. But when the com¬ 
plaints have ^en expressed, Israelis tend 
to admit that there is no immediate promise 
of a government that will do better than 
Mupi, and no immediate promise of a 
leader more able than Mr Eshkol. Mr Bcn- 
Gurion, whose achievements in Israel's early 
days stand out bold and clear, has done his 
country damage by reducing political issues 
to personal quarrels. Israelis could be put in 
the unhappy position of finding out that fast¬ 
changing governments are even more boring 
than stable ones. 
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Central Africa; Smith's strengths 


Britain and Rhodesia have 
reached stalemate. The 
Salisbury government now 
realises that it would destroy 
itself if it declared Rhodesia 
independent without Britain's 
permission, while Mr Wilson, 
for his part, knows that 
there is little he can do (given 
his political position) to force 
the white Rhodesians to 
accept African rule. A 
despatch from Salisbury, 
below, describes how the 
government of Mr Ian Smith 
is consolidating its position; 
the article that follows 
describes the present 
weakness of Rhodesia's black 
opposite number, Zambia 
(formerly Northern Rhodesia). 
And in this part of the world 
Zambia's weakness is Britain's. 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 

HITS Rhodesians are prone to invent 
father-figures as shelter against con- 
tinuiiig acomis. There was Sir Godfrey 
Huggins and Sir Roy Welensky ; now, most 
powerful of all, there is Mr Ian Smith. He 
is young, and less experienced than the 
knights of yesteryear, but every bit as 
shrewd. *^Ian will find a way” white 
Rhodesians are saying today, after their 
buffeting from the Commonwealth. 

With sighs of relief that once more 
Britain has succeeded in not letting them 
down, the Rhodesians have switched of! 
their radios and returned to their farms and 
businesses confident that hon. Man 
Smith will somehow manage to keep them 
buoyantly and solvently on top of the game, 
and moving towards independence. Bol¬ 
stered by the biggest white majority ever 
known in Rhodesia, and unhindered by any 
worthwhile opposition, Mr Smith will play 
the Rhodesian game the strong silent un¬ 
compromising way. He will say to the Com- 
monwealth, in effect, ** Here I am—come 
and get me if you dare.” Noted with ad- 
miradon even among the scattered and 
disheartened white liberals was Mr Smith's 
air of restraint under the Afro-Asian threats. 

Gould it be that Mr Smith is trying to 
make it easier for Mr Wilson and the 
Commonwealth Relations secretary, Mr 
Bottomky? It would certainly be in his 
interests to do so. It is safe to assume that 
Mr Smith will not allow himself to be pro¬ 
voked into taking unconstitutional action 
when he does not want to. He is well 
tware that this is just what the African 
states would like, lliis does not mean that 
he is not prepared to take unconstitutional 
action at a moment of his own choosing, 
when he feels the time is ripe. First of all, 
however, the Rhodesian white fortress has to 
be prepared for attacks, economic and just 
possibly even military. So far Mr Smith 


has achieved mastery over the security 
sltiutioiL He has swept all the African 
nationalists into restriction for five years. 
He has cut them off from communication 
with the outside world, and is now busy 
discrediting them among their people. 

He is reintroducing paternalism with the 
backing of tribal chiefs who have been 
cnccwraged and made more aware of the 
outside world by expensive world tours that 
always finish up in the Tninskei, South 
Africa’s Bantustan. This week’s budget 
includes a new measure designed to bring 
thousands of rural Africans into the cash 
economy. The hoj)e is that this will blunt 
any political consciousness that might re¬ 
main. The theory is that good irrigation 
dams are worth more than votes in drought- 
parched tribal reserves, where people are 
starving and the cattle arc dying. The 
effects of the post-federation upswing in the 
economy arc already being felt by the Euro¬ 
peans and will eventually be felt by the 
Africans in the urban areas. 

More important, Mr Smith is finding 
ways and means of alleviating Rhodesia's 
loneliness in the world at large. There is 


S HOULD trouble with Rhodesia become 
actual, Zambia might be the first to 
suffer. This has long bm known; what 
was discovered at the Commonwealth con¬ 
ference in London a week ago was the full 
extent to which Zambia’s determined presi¬ 
dent, Mr Kenneth Kaunda, appreciates the 
realities of power in central Africa. On 
Thursday he made some of this public. But 
not all. 

Zambia is landlocked. Its copper, and in¬ 
deed pretty well all its produce and exports, 
travel dowm into Rhodesia on the way to 


iMtoacfy' a strong fellow feeling between 
Rhodesia, Portugal and South Africa. This 
is being made more concrete. Two South 
African mmisters have visited Rhodesia 
during the past fortnight to test out the 
strength of die republic’s Rhodesian white 
buffer. The governor-general of Portugal’s 
colony of Mozambique is soon to be 
given a grand tour of Rhixlcsia. Rhodesia’s 
deputy prime minister (and minister of 
defence), Mr Dupont, was in Lourenv'o 
Marques, capital of Mozambique, Iasi 
week ; he came back smiling. One of Mr 
Smith’s former ministers, Mr Gaunt, has 
been made envoy to Pretoria ; another, 
Mr Rccdman, is headed for Lisbon. 

The pieces are falling into place for a 
thoroughgoing alliance of the white south, 
with Rhodesia assigned ilie major task of 
holding the Zambezi frontier against the 
black north. The time will come when Mr 
Smith will feel secure enough to go over 
from the defensive to tlie offensive in bis 
pursuit of independence—and if nothing has 
at that point been arranged with Britain for 
independence on Rhodesia’s uncompromis¬ 
ing terms, the balloon will go up. 


ports in Mozambique or South Africa. In 
any crisis resuldsg from the black-white 
confrontadon along the Zambezi, South 
Africa and Portugal would be Rhodesia's 
allies. In his own calculadons President 
Kauo^ goes further: he feels diat the 
possibility of i white southern African 
economic offensive against Zambia cannot 
be discounted. 

The way to hurt Zambia Iks not only in 
cutting off its effective outlets to the sea, 
but, even more simply, in cutting off its 
supply of electric power from the Kariba 



—and Kaunda's weaknesses 
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hydroelectric station that Rhodesia and 
SCambia jointly own, but which could easily 
and qui<^ly be taken over by Rhodesia. In 
cither event Rhodesia's economy would be 
hurt too, but it could at least look to its 
South African and Portuguese neighbours ; 
Zambia would have nowhere to turn. 

President Kaunda's agreement to the 
Clonunonwcalth prime ministers* com- 
inui^u6 on June 25th (which allows the 
British government further time in which 
to negotiate with Mr Smith) derives from 
a fresh Zambian awareness ol these realities. 
President Nycrerc of Tanzania—^who is 
more fortunate in his geography—^was able 
to* dissociate himself from the communique. 

Yet President Kaunda has shown that 
there is a limit to the extent to which he 
feels bound to trim his sails. Since South 
Africa and Portugal have closed their ports 
to arms shipments bound for Zambia, Dr 
Kaunda now has his arms flown in at very 
high cost from Mombasa, in Kenya, or 
from Dar-es^Salaam in Tanzania. The 
Portuguese would no doubt reopen their 
ports to every kind of Zambian import if 
Dr Kaunda Would agree to diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Lisbon. This, for his own land¬ 
locked reasons, is what Dr Banda of Malawi 
has done. But the Zambians have refused, 
and seem willing to pay the price. 

The Zambians are naturadly anxious to 
find a way out of this dilemma. The ob¬ 
vious one is a railway line, or an all-weather 
road, linking the copperbelt with Dar-cs- 
S ala am. But, cost apart, the trouble with 
such a solution is that it will take a long 
time to put into practice. A railway would 
take at least five years to build, if not more. 
Once it reached the coast the trouble would 
be that Tanzania's main harbour, Dar-es- 
Salaam, would be unable to take the extra 
traffic without extensive rebuilding. 
Gambia's im^rts and exports atneunt to 
about five times the tozinage presently 
handled by the port. ' 

All the same/the Zambian government 
has set up a joint ministerial comsuttec 
with Tanzania to study ways of buiklitig 
this railway and where it should |;o. Because 
of the many difl$cidties----oiie is that the 
Zambian gauge is 3 ft. 6 in. while Tanzania 
uiiea the metre gauge—the Zambians arc 
working on. the that they might as 
well build a.whoUi nmr^rdUway line across 
their eastern piwviiice- and through Tan¬ 
zania to the coast, where a new port would 
have to be buQt The nUwav would all 
be in the 3 ft. 6 in^ gauge; me cost has 
not yet been wocked^out. Butrin any event, 
notmng could bejefon^ in time to affect the 
immediate politiw situadoiL 

A story an offer by CSiina to build this 
railway was floated in The Guardian on 
Thursday morning; by Thursday afternoon 
Mr Kaunda had said that China had spoken 
of doing a survey. But the only firm offer, 
to meet half the cost of a survey, came from 
Britain. Actual construction—as opposed to 
a survey—^seems several offers ahead. 

In theory a road would take less time to 
build than a tailway, but the Zambians have 
been advised that the big modem road- 
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building equipment needed to build roads 
quickly carries a id-month waiting period 
before delivery. Moreover, the mount of, 
say, tar needed to build an all-weather road 
that could carry Zambia*! tonnage would be 
too much for its already overcrowded rail¬ 
ways to bring in except over a long period. 

If these seem like highly technical ob¬ 
stacles in the way of political bargaining 
they arc, even so, obstacles that have given 
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the Zambians cause to think. Their argu¬ 
ment is that there would be no sense at all 
in bringing chaos upon their own country. 
The South Africans would just say, ** There, 
see, the natives cannot govern tliansdves.*' 
For this reason, while Mr Smith is busy 
consolidating his ovm strong position down 
in Rhodesia, the Zambians, too, are hoping 
for a breathing-space, during which they 
will build up what strength they can. 


GERMANY 

Posters 
against the 
old Adam 

FROM OUK BONN CORRESrONDliNT 

B ritons passing through 

northern Germany these 
days may sec posters adjuring 
them, in English, to go carefully. 

The message is intended pri¬ 
marily for Rhine Army drivers ; 
it may also, the Germans reckon, 
get across to a lot of other travellers too. caused by a mechanical failure (the road 
Itinerant Dutchmen, Swedes, and Danes are worthiness of cars and lorries is officially 

gettbg the same p^ter message in their tested every two jrcars). The majority result 

own languages. So, in handbills, arc Italian, from a human failing of one sort or another ; 

Spanish, Greek, and Turkish workers in fatigue, worry, bad temper, laziness, bore- 

factories and ports. Resident Germans in dom, swank, stupidity, or maybe just an 

the states of Bremen, Hamburg, Schleswig- overkcen eye for the girls. 

Holstein and Lower Saxony are being The promoters of the anti-accident cam- 
reminded through a score of channels of the paign—the Federation of Employers* 

physical hazards of contemporary living. liability insurance associations—are trying 

With the blessing oi church and state a to persuade the individual to think more of 

studied campaign to cut down the kind of his or her own responsibility. The success 

mishap in which people get killed or of a similar campaign conducted in Baden- 
seriously hurt is in full swing. Wurtiembcrg in 1962 has encouraged them: 

The agitation is warranted. Perhaps rather the number of accidents there dropped 
more than most, Germans collectively tend afterwards by 17,000 a year, 
to disregard the vast attrition of recurrent The current campaign in the north calls 
small-st^e casualties. It takes some mon- upon the public to keep safety in mind while 

serous disaster—such as the chemical plant at work, on the roads, at home, and at play, 

explosion at Ludwigshafen in 1951, which Among the risks that are being specially dis- 

killed 561 people—to arouse dec^ concern. cussed is the breakneck haste of most 

Newspaper reports of grave accidents are motorised workers to get to their job in the 

usually brief and often omit names. You morning and then back home again in the 

would hardly gather from the daily press evening. Another is the presence of more 

that every year 32,000 people are killed in than a million foreign workers in the 

accidents in west Germany, and 80,000 country ; largely because of their ignorance 

permanently disabled. of the language they have a higher accident 

Oi the fatal casualties, approximately rate chan the Germans. 

14,000 occur on the roads'(r^atively twice Pretty well every suitable organisation is 
as many as in Britain), 8,000 in homes, and being roped in to preach prudence. Schools, 

4,000 at places of work. Factories report trade unions, churches, me post office and 

three milUon casualties a year in all. Acci- the Bundeswehr are all taking part Among 

dents are, in fact, the commonest cause of the media being used are public lectures, 

the death of west German males up to the film shows, travelling exhibitions, and 

age of 45, and among women the second- thousands of posters, handbills, and stickers, 

most common cause after cancer. Of the Safety first slogans have been printed on two 

8,832 west Germans who died in 1962 be- million match boxes. One ethical problem 

tween the ages of 15 and 25, 4.474 is being earnestly debated: should the good 

victims of an accident. citizen report an egregious road hog to the 

Increasing mechanisation and a faster police? In the meantime the real villain 

tempo of living are usually blamed for the of the piece, Der Innere Schweinehund, as 

slaughter. It is an evasive explanation, for old and as incorrigible as the human race^ 

only 20 per cent of the fatal casualties arc is likely to continue to get away with it. 
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AFR0-A8IAN CONFERENCE—1 

On to Guy Fawkes day 

BY OUR SPKCIAL CORRESPONDFNT 

EFORE ** les evenements du dix^nenvivme,'* as the overthrow 
of President Ben Bella on June 19th is circumspectly referred 
CO by the heavily controlled newspapers, the position in Algiers was 
that while only the Chinese and Indonesians really wanted a 
** second Bandung/' others like the Indians and Nigerians, although 
not wanting it, wanted to be ihoro if it were held. By diligent 
effort the Indians had gathered together an undefined group of 
moderates ” who w'ere prepared to try to keep the Chinese in 
order ; moreover the Indians thought they had a majority in 
favour of Russia's participation at Algiers, which, it was hoped, 
would weaken Chinese influence. It even looked as if Malaysia 
might get in ; it certainly got into the official conference handbmk, 
along with Western Samoa and the Soviet Union. President Nasser, 
courted by both Indians and Chinese, seemed to be leaning to the 
Indian side, and the English-speaking African states seemed 
similarly inclined, although there were doubts about Tanzania. 

'fhen came Mr Ben Bella's fall, and soon afterwards the 
appearance in Algiers of a horde of journalists and diplomats who 
had timed their arrivals so as to be there during the foreign 
ministers* meeting, intended to start on June 24th, which was to 
precede the “ summit ” and resolve such problems as Russia's right 
10 a place. They found Algiers a place of rumour and uncertainty 
beneath the tranquil surface of a city that shows little trace of 
what it has undergone in recent years. The revolutionary council's 
Item proclamation did not say who composed the council or where 
Mr Ben Bella was. In the evenings groups of youths and children 
would sweep through the streets shouting ** Bou-me dienne ass-ass- 
in,'* to be dispersed by policemen who sometimes outnumbered 
them but used icargas too. llicrc were reports of more serious 
riots in Bone and Gmstantine ; foreign newspapers stopped coming 
after June 19th, though French fashion magazines duly arrived. 
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Groups began to form among the foreign ministers-—or rather 
among their deputies, who were sometimes officials of modest rank ; 
foreign ministers themselves showed an increasing reluctance to 
come, as did their heads of government. A flourishing Algiers 
industry was pasting out Bienvenu au Chef d^Etat de X** on 
placards on lamp-posts and replacing it by ** Bienvenu an Delega- 
tion de X.” The Indians w'crc now working ceaselessly for post¬ 
ponement and finding a good deal of support; Algeria's new rulers 
continued to resist this proposal for the sake of their prestige both 
at home and abroad. Hence there were two postponements of the 
foreign ministers' meeting, especially, it seemed, in hopes of bring¬ 
ing pressure to bear upon President Nasser. Mr Chou En-lai 
waited uneasily in Cairo and Alexandria, unable to come, unable to 
go. The delegates of one black African state after another slipped 
away or did not turn up; President Nyercre announced rather 
ostentatiously that he would be seeing President de Gaulle in Paris 
on the day the conference was supposed to start. The absence of 
black Africa made the Arab group's position decisive ; if it reneged 
rbere might be left only the Chinese, the Indonesians and China's 
two faithfuls, North Korea and North Vietnam, for a conference. 

In the event President Nasser turned thumbs down. It was plain 
that so few African states would attend that the label AfroAsian ” 
would become a bad joke. The twice-postponed foreign ministers 
never met officially. On Saturday, June 26th they were herded out 
to the cotifcrcncc site at the Qub des Pins, only 10 be told when 
seated that it was a mistake and that the preparatory committee was 
meeting instead in town. Some swearing loudly and some softly, 
but nearly all swearing, they got up and left. 

The bomb-scarrcd, waterless, unfinished building w»as abandoned 
to its sad Japanese trying to instal electronic equipment in r(M>ms 
without electricity, to its English carpet-layers complaining that the 
Algerians had painted the rooms after the carpets were laid, and to 
its Algerian workmen thinking out new places to write up Vive 
Ben Bella,*' A face-saving formula was found which delayed the 
whole thing to November 5th (Guy Fawkes day), and everyone 
began to think of the best way of getting out of Algiers. 
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AFRO ASIAN CONFERENCE-2 

Warm 
handshakes, 
cool glances 

P OLITELY consoling, the Cairo press has 
pointed out that events in Algiers did 
•t least enable Mr Chou En-lai to stay 
loDj^ in l^pt. They have indeed, 'fhe 
Chmese prime minister arrived in Cairo on 
June 19th for a three-day call; he stayed 
until June 30th, enjoying a far smoother 
and more homogeneous ** little summit ” 
with Presidents Nasser and Sukarno than 
the tough scramble he would have had 
with all those moderates at Algiers. 
The Egyptians, who have always been 
vastly sceptical of the idea of holding 
a summit anywhere in the Middle East but 
in Cairo, have implied that this week's 
meeting there between third world" 
leaders (“ representing more than one-third 
of the human race ’*) is nearly as effective, 
and a lot more comfortable, than the can¬ 
celled one. Possibly Mr Chou is rather 
less grateful to President Nasser for Anally 


killing the Algiers meeting than the Egyp¬ 
tians imply he should be. 

For the Egyptians themselves there were 
some delicate problems of hostmanship 
when, last Saturday, a missing third world 
leader, Mr Shastri, touched down briefly at 
Cairo airport on his way home from 
London. Reportedly, this happened at the 
very moment when President Nasser and 
Mr Chou were preparing to ^cet President 
Sukarno as he stepped off his plane from 
Jakarta. But the new Cairo airport has 
many lounges, President Nasser is nimble, 
and all was well: President Sukarno was 
greeted and Mr Shastri cheered on his way 
without the Chinese and Indian leaders so 
much as catching a glimpse of each other. 
Tactfully, it was two days later that Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan arrived in Cairo for a 
slightly longer touch-down. After a two- 
hour meeting w»ith the other three, he went 
on his way, his place at the mini-summit 
being taken on Wednesday by Mr Bhutto, 
his foreign minister—a mild gesture of 
semi-detachment, perhaps. 

Cairo is still playing its reactions to the 
Algerian coup as cool as it can. The swift 
commuting ministers between Cairo and 
Algiers continues; no news reassuring to 
his friends has yet been released about the 



Nasser, Shastri—passing through 


fate of Mr Ben Bella. Nothing much has 
been made of the arrest of several Egyptian 
teachers in Algeria ; the men in question 
have been flown back to Egypt but the step 
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has not yet been taken of recalling all 
Egyptian (and Iraqi) teachen and other 
experts. Mr Haykal, the influential editor 
of Al Ahram, has reported at length, and 
reasonably objectively, from Algiers: he 
discounts the wilder charges against Mr 
Ben Bella, estimates that 70 per cent of the 
country would support him if they could, 
and clearly has no time for the youthful 
assertiveness of the powerful foreign minis* 
ter, Mr Bouteflika. There is no doubting 
Egypt’s disquiet about the new re^e \ on 
the other hand, an outright quarrel (at least 
until the strength of the opposition can be 
better assessed) could only be damaging to 
both sides. 

The one Arab country to have no reserva¬ 
tions in welcoming the new Algerian leaders 
is Syria. The Baathist government in 
Damascus was the first country to recognise 
the new order, and has continued to enthuse 
about the future of “ collective leadership ” 
in Algiers—and to attack Cairo for throw¬ 
ing obstacles in its way. The Tunisians, 
too, have aimed their criticism at (2airo 
rather than at Algiers. 

Outside the Arab world, the Algerian 
regime’s most genuinely cordial welcome has 
come from the government of France; one 
of the fiercest attacks from the French 
communist newspaper VHumanitd. The 
newspaper’s campaign has developed into 
something of a vendetta since its correspon¬ 
dent was bundled out of Algeria for report¬ 
ing ** massacres in Bone and Philippevillc 
the paper does not in this reflect the official 
attitude now taken by the Soviet Union. In 
Paris the general view being expressed is 
that, while relations between France and 
Algeria were not bad under Mr Ben Bella, 
they will be even better with him out of 
the way. For one thing, Paris hopes that 
his successors will spend less time on strik¬ 
ing political attitudes and more on getting 
the economy straight: a healthy sign was 
the resumption this week of the Franco- 
Algerian oil talks that were broken off 
briefly at the time of the coup. 

(Certainly the Algerian leaders seem to 
have passed the message round that they 
will not stand for foreign interference or for 
Algiers being used as a market-place for 
foreign propaganda. In the West, this is 
being taken as applying particularly to com¬ 
munist propaganda ; a sign that this may, 
indeed, be so is the quick and angry reaction 
from Cuba. On Wednesday, Colonel 
Boumediemic tacitly replied to the attacks 
from Cuba and the west European com¬ 
munist press. In his first speech since the 
coup, he emphasised that Algeria needed 
no advice from abroad on how to build its 
socialist society. He referred scathingly to 
Mr Ben Bella’s communist “ advisers.” On 
the other hand it is highly improbable that 
the Algerian army, with its reliance on 
Russian arras, would want to do anything 
that might precipitate a quarrel with the 
Soviet Union, 

At mid-week, the names of the members 
of the new revolutionary council had still 
not been announced ; it seemed that the 
colonels were having some trouble in 
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building t respectable civilian base for 
their itgune. Skipping a step, there 
was a certain wonder about how long 
Colonel Boumedienne’s alliance with 
Colonel Tahir Zubairi, the chief of staff, 
and Mr Bouteflika, the foreign minister, 
would last. This is for the future—though 
possibly not the very distant future. In the 


EGYPT 

Lake in the 
desert 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRl-SPONDI-NT 

I N 1942 Rommel failed to occupy Egypt 
and lost the battle for North Africa 
because his tanks were held to a narrow 
forty-mile line between El Alamein on the 
Mediterranean and the great impassable 
Qattara Depression. Thirty west (Jerman 
engineers and geologists, with mine disposal 
experts clearing the ground before &em, 
have tu>w almost completed a year of studies 
of a project that would bring the Mediter¬ 
ranean into the depression, transform it 
into an inland sea the size of Wales and 
in doing so produce twice as much hydro¬ 
electric power as the Aswan High Dam. 

The idea goes back to the 1920s but it 
was not seriously consider^ as a practical 
possibility until some years after the 1952 
revolution; before then, Egypt’s consump¬ 
tion of electric power did not seem to justify 
Che heavy cost of digging a 50-fnile cahal. 
Industrialisation—and cspeclali]^ the second 
five-year plan with its emphasis on heavy 
industry—^has transformed the prospective 
demand for power. At the same time, 
cheaper methc^s of earth moving, including 
the possibility of underground atomic blast¬ 
ing, make the whole idea more F;asiblc. 

The Aswan High Dam will not produce 
its vast supply of energy evenly throughout 
the year. The dam’s primary purpose is 
irrigation and the farmers’ peak demand for 
water is between December and May. Then 
there arc the daily periods of peak demand 
for power in factories and cities at midday 
and after sunset. The advantage of the 
Qattara scheme is chat its production of 
power could be adjusted without much diffi¬ 
culty to supplcincnt the High Dam during 
the main irrigation season, and to supple¬ 
ment the national supply during peak hours 
each day. 

The basic principle of the scheme is 
simple enough. Along the northern rim 
of the depression there is a ridge which 
rises to 230 metres above sea level; the 
floor of the depression is 130 metres below 
sea level. A canal would be built southwards 
from the Mediterranean and extended by 
tunnel into the heart of the ridge. There, 
a 55-mctrc drop in the tunnel would be 
us^ to pump the water—during off-peak 
hours—up to the top of the ridge where a 
natural basin has been located. From there, 
the 360-metrc drop to the floor of the dc- 
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meantime. Colonel Boumedienne and hb 
colleagues have managed indireedy 
seemingly improbable feat of getting 
Moscow and Peking to speak with a single 
voice: both communist capitals have agreed 
that the postponement of the Algiers con¬ 
ference was a rebuff for the intrigues of 
imperialist forces. 



pression would make it possible to install 
very powerful turbines. 

Tile depression has no outlet so it should 
fill stcadUy, but because of the burning 
desert that surrounds it the evaporation rate 
will be very high. After 50 years the sur¬ 
face of <hc lake should have risen to 70 
metres below sea level, and after 75 years 
to 60 metres ; and here the Cicrman engin¬ 
eers estimate it should etay. The lake would 
have an area of 12,000 square kilometres 
and the evaporatim rate is likely to be 
19,000 million cubic metres a year or 600 
^bic metres a second (equivalent to a drop 
in the level of the lake of 150 centimetres 
a year). The sea water, becoming increas¬ 
ingly salt, would reach a proportion of 38 
per cent or saturation point in 125 years ; 
after thb the salt content would remain con¬ 
stant until it crystallised in about a thousand 
years. An advantage of the lake being sixty 
metres below sea kvcl is that it would be 
just too low to affect tht underground water 
supplies of the Siwa Oasis on the south¬ 
western rim of the depression. 

The Qattara scheme always seemed to 
have an element of fantasy about it but the 
hard-headed German engineers are confi¬ 
dent that it b perfectly feasible. Studiedly 
unaffected by the current political hostility 
between Giiro and Bonn, they com¬ 
ment that work on the scheme cannot begin 
for another three or five years—by which 
time the High Dam will be finished. The 
cost of the scheme will probably be between 
£100 million and £140 million. According 
to one estimate, the cost of the power should 
work out at between half and two-thirds of 
a penny a unit. 

Probably the new lake will have the effect 
of changing the climate of the whole area ; 
the prevailing west winds should blow rain 
clouds against the northern ridges of the 
depression. With fish in the lake (until 
it grows too salty) and industry and tourist 
resorts around its shores, the Egyptians 
dream of an entirely new inhabited province 
in the desert. 
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Announcin ia: a new, smaller world; 







The first 
and only 

’round-the-worid 
AU-Caigo 
Jet Freighters. 


Ship anywhere in the 
world... faster and easier 
tfian ever before. 

Now, for the first time, regu¬ 
larly scheduled All-Cargo Jet 
Freighter flights, operating 
both castbound and westbound, are circling the 
globe. These Jet Freighters serve 20 major 
cities; Shannon, London, FranJfurl, Stuttgart, 
Munich, Vienna, Beirut, Karachi, New Delhi, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, Tokyo, Honolulu, San 
Francisco, Detroit, Washington,! Baltimore,! 
Philadelphia,! Boston, and New York. 

^ If you want to ship to or from some other 
city, there's no problem. Easy connections arc 
available to virtually every city in the world. 


At New York, your shipment can go aboard 
one of our All-Cargo Jets to Latin America. 
(These are the only All-Cargo Jets to Latin 
America.) Your pallets are loaded, and sent 
straight through. This is the same thru-pallet, 
one-carrier service that's now available for the 
first lime between the Far East, Europe and 
iheU.S.A. 

Got big shipments? No problem, cither. Even 
really bulky items go through the huge doors 
and into the immense interiors of our All-Cargo 
Jet Freighters. Our Jets have a capacity of over 
45 tons. That’s why there’s always plenty of 
room for your shipments. 

For more information call your Pan Am 
Cargo Agent. Or call us. 

10ption at stop. 



World’s largest Air Cargo carrier • World’s most experienced airline 

First 'Round the World First on the Atlantic Fitst on the Pacific First in Latin America 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Vietnam's 
Dangerous Priority 

WASflINGTON, DC 

EVliK happy in its touch with the United Nations, the Johnson 
Administration has been able to achieve little lately in that 
quarter beyond a deepening mutual incomprehension. Some 
people hoped that the twentieth anniversary celebration at San 
Francisco, which the President addressed on June 25th, might 
be the momcnr to start an improvement, but Mr Johnson's luck, 
or U Thant’s, was out. The President went to San Francisco as 
a gesture of good will, but he went with little to say. His com¬ 
plaint about aggressive behaviour by the Communists in the Far 
East was routine and produced in reply a routine burst of acrimony 
from the Soviet representative. His invitation to the United 
Nations to use its influence in favour of starting negotiations about 
Vietnam was not uninteresting as an assertion, yet again, that a 
negotiated settlement is what the United States wants. But it 
did not open up any new approach to the Vietnamese problem or 
reflect any belief that a negotiation was possible. 

Several problems do exist, of interest to the United Nations. 
t(j which the Administration has been actively giving attcntM)n, 
but none had reached a w)int at which the President fdt prepared 
to propose anything or otter anything. First might come the need 
to release the United Nations itself from its financial predicament 
and from the paralysing dispute about unpaid assessments. Within 
the Administration there has been plenty of discussion of new pro¬ 
posals, but it would probably take a judgment by Mr Johnson 
himself to resolve the disagreements that still exist. If Mr Johnson 
has decided in his own mind what he intends to do, he is not 
ready to reveal it yet. Thus an uncomfortable silence has been 
allowed to follow {he gesture made by Britain with some other 
governments ^hen, on June 21st, they announced unconditional 
contributions to United Nations funds. The President had said 
at his news conference a few days before: “ Wc don’t want to see 
the UN wrecked because of a dollar ” and had seemed then to hope 
that at San Francisco he might have something more definite to 
offer. 

Quite possibly it w'as the state of business in Congress that 
caused him to delay. More than most Presidents Mr Johnson lives 
day and night with the problems of getting his legislative pro¬ 
gramme through. Much on his mind at present is the thought 
of the Foreign Assistance Bill, now in the final, but rough and 
hazardous, stage of its passage, the conference to reconcile the 
different versions adopted by the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. He may well find this not the moment to talk to 
Congress about spontaneous c.\tra contributions to patch up a 
matter on which the Administration, having taken a firm stand 
on principle with categorical support from both houses of Congress, 
has had to put up with a humiliating rebuff in the United Nations. 

Leaving aside the still flourishing debate on the rights and 
wrongs of the Administration’s actions in Vietnam, informed dis¬ 
cussion of foreign policy has begun to reflect a mounting concern 
with arms control. This is not a matter which the Administration 
is unaware of. On the contrary, it has done a good deal to stimu¬ 
late interest. Within the huge machine of government are many 
serious and estimable men pondering such matters as the recon¬ 


vening of the Disarmament Cx»mniittee of the 17 or 18 governments 
at Geneva, the possible elements in a revised set of comprehensive 
disarmament proposals, the extension of the treaty banning 
nuclear tests and. uppermost at the moment, a treaty to prevent 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons. Where the Administration 
is vulnerable is in its failure, in its preoccupation with immediate 
matters and, above all, with Indochina, to allow these studies to 
come to fruition with specific proposals which the United States 
might put forward and promote in the international forums. This 
is the serious burden of complaint against Mr Johnson's perform¬ 
ance on foreign policy and the San Francisco disappointment has 
merely given extra edge to it. 


T iil questions raised concern not only the proper order of 
priorities for foreign policy, but also how the machine of 
government can best be made to work, so that matters recognised as 
important can get attention at the top. The country has, inside 
and outside the government, no doubt far more brampower engaged 
in studies of arms control than the rest of the world put together. 
The arguments arc marshalled, the possible courses of action arc 
set out lucidly. But when a proposal like the extension of the 
treaty banning nuclear tests to prohibit tests underground as well 
approaches the point of adoption as government policy, many con¬ 
flicts of interest arise on which the President alone can adjudicate. 
Whether the Administration would in fact be prepared to conclude 
such a treaty is certainly no clearer now than it was a year ago. 
The Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Mr 
William Foster, in an important article in the July issue of the 
quarterly magazine Foreign Affairs, turns attention in another 
direction, that ot a treaty to prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. His argument is that, if the spread of nuclear w'capons 
is not stopped while there arc no more than five or six nuclear 
powers, it wnll become difficult to stop at all; that as the number 
of nuclear powers increases, the probability ‘‘ almost certainly ” 
increases that nuclear weapons will be used ; and that a non-pro¬ 
liferation agreement is in the American and Soviet, as well as the 
world, interest and ought to be pursued urgently. 

To conclude from this that President Johnson was about to take 
the advice of his chief disarmament adviser and launch proposals 
for a non-proliferation treaty would, however, be rash. Perhaps 
the President thinks the moment inopportune ; or perhaps he 
simply has too many other things to occupy his mind. He did 
appoint a committee to study the matter, presided over by a former 
Deputy Secretary of Defence, Mr Roswell Gilpatric. The Gil- 
pairic report was sent to the President in January, but has never 
been published. Evidciuly there arc disagreements between the 
departments. Mr James Reston argued in the New York Times on 
June 25th that the real trouble was that the Administration “ is 
not yet organised to deal simultaneously, as it must, with a wide 
range of critical foreign questions, nor has it devised any visible 
order of priorities for dealing with these problems.” 

Mr Reston’$ reflection was prompted not by the appearance of 
an article in a stately quarterly magazine by the head of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, but by a much more explosive 
occurrence, a speech by Senator Robert Kennedy on June 23rd 
warning the Administration of the dangers of inaction. This, 
Mr Robert Kennedy’s first major speech on the Senate floor, can 
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perhaps fairly be taken as a stage in the emergence of t settled 
Kennedy-led opposition to the Johnson ieg;ime. While the text 
was made available to the President in advance, its delivery came 
uncommonly close before his trip to San Francisco and the wry 
comment from the White House made it plain that the reminder 
of what he ought to be thinking about, at that moment and from 
that source, was not exactly welcome. As a reminder, it was 
emphatic. Senator Kennedy said that at least a dozen, perhaps 
a score ” of countries in addition to the present five were now in 
a position to develop nuclear weapons within three years. Two 
of them, Israel and India, could fabricate an atomic device within 
a few months and their doing so would cause others to redouble 
their efforts. To bait the spread of nuclear weapons ought to be 
a central priority of American policy ** and the demands of day- 
to-day decisions ought not to be allowed to obstruct it. In par¬ 
ticular, Mr Kennedy added, the Administration could not afford 
to wait for peace in South-east Asia or for a general settlement in 
Europe. He urged immediate negotiations with the Soviet Union 
for a treaty to bind nuclear powers not to transfer either the 
weapons, or the capacity to make them, into other hands ; to pledge 
other countries not to acquire or develop them; and to extend a 
treaty guarantee against nuclear blackmail ” to powers renouncing 
the right to acquire them. 

T ins question of giving treaty form to the rather general assur¬ 
ance uttered by President Johnson after the first Chinese nuc¬ 
lear explosion last October has ^en much under discussion. Ideally, 
it would need to be a joint guarantee by the United States, the 
Soviet Union and others. The British government favours such 
a treaty. Within the American Administration there are conflicting 
opinions. One objection is that a blanket guarantee might enable 
a non-nuclear power to drag the great powers into nuclear 
war by reckless behaviour. Another, which has gained 
force in recent weeks as world relations have gone downhill 
under the strain of the fighting in Vietnam, is that such an agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union, or indeed any agreement, would be 
impossible to obtain just now. This is, indeed, the objection to 
any international initiative at present. American diplomacy is kept 
inactive by the belief that little or no prospect exists of any im¬ 
portant agreement with Moscow until the Vietnam conflict has 
been brought to an end and that the chance of ending that conflict 
by negotiation, unless the way is first prepared by a military 
success, is virtually non-existent. 

Opinions differ on the precise reasons why this year's stepping-up 
of unitary activity in Vietnam has ended, for the time being, the 
hope of continuing the improvement of relations with Russia and 
of making progress towards world peace. On any subject connected 
with the cold war, serious men can be found to maintain that bad 
relations with the United States make it easier for Moscow to hold 
its own in its quarrel with Peking and are therefore more convenient 
to Moscow tlm good relations. The less hopeless view can, how¬ 
ever, be heard that Moscow has been forced by the events in 
Vietnam, to its regret and against its will, to abandon any appear¬ 
ance of seeking American friendship. In this view, a peaceful ter¬ 
mination of the conflict in Vietnam would enable the effort to 
improve American-Soviet relations to be resumed. Even this view 
is not particularly cheerful. A negotiation on Vietnam is nowhere 
ID sight. The Administration believes firmly that it will not come 
in sight uiiiil the tide of the fighting can be turned to some extent 
in the West's favour. But the tide is still running in favour of 
the Communists. To turn it will require a sustained military 
effort, perhaps doubled and redoubled, over Zt the very least several 
months. The belief is cherished that this can be without 
enlarging the war, but it is a belief well short of certamty. And 
if bigger dangers have to be accepted, the prevailing mood is for 
accepting them. 
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Boom in Tax Cuts 

I F this week's recovery on the stock market is maintained, the 
last cloud over the American shop-keeper's summer will have 
been lifted. Wall Street’s uncertainty about the future might have 
discouraged the consumers who began to spend lavishly again in 
May and arc expected to spend even more lavishly now that 
federal excise taxes, affeaing over a thousand different items, have 
been taken off practically all articles, except for alcohol and tobacco, 
sold in shops. In welcoming the Tax Reductions Aa President 
Johnson urged manufacturers and retail traders to pass the full 
benefits along to their customers—and warned them that he would 
be watching to see that they did. 

Little or no difficulty is likely about the lo per cent tax which 
has been paid at the retail level on jewellery, furs, handbags, 
luggage and cosmetics; New York's famous jeweller, Tiffany's, 
closed for 24 hours to rewrite price labels. But it is more difficult 
to work out the relationship between retail prices and the excises 
which have been paid by manufacturers on motor cars, sporting 
goods, television and wireless sets, fountain pens, photographic 
equipment, household appliances and various other articles. With 
some of them being sold at a discount already, with new models 
coming in, with profit margins varying—and with state sales taxes 
going up in many cases, it is hard for the customer to know 
whether prices have been reduced by as much as he has the right 
to expect. But the pressures of business competition arc on his 
tide and, once things have settled down, his purchasing power 
teems almost certain to go up by the full, or almost the fulh 
amount of the tax cuts. 

The resultant increase in consumer demand is essential if the 
excise reductions arc to provide the maximum stimulus for the 
economy and give the bt^m a new boost, as they are supposed 
to do. This is the second tax cut since President Johnson took 
office and already a third one is forecast, to help the poor people 
who moat need more purchasing power. So far the tax burden has 
been reduced by about $18 billion a year but federal revenues have 
not been reduced at all—while the deficit on the federal Budget has. 
Preliminary figures for the 1965 fiscal year which ended this week 
put that deficit at only $3.6 billion, the smallest since 1960’s surplus, 
compared with an estimate of $6.3 billion in January. Partly tUs is 
because spending was down but mainly it is because the govern¬ 
ment's income was higher than forecast. There is'now talk of a 
balanced Budget in 1967 and of a surplus thereafter. Today this 
is ominous talk, which is why there is growing discussion of a 
third round of general tax reductions or of some other means of 
countering the downward drag of government surpluses on 
economic growth and of enabling Americans to use their ever- 
expanding productive capacity to the full. 

Housing's Close Call 

W HAT is always referred to as the housing Bill is, in fact, the 
Bill to aid cities. On Wednesday, when the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives authorised $5.3 billion for the coming four years, it was 
providing money for a bigger programme of urban renewal, for 
public housing and grants to enable communities to provide parks 
and playgrounds, as well as for the more conventional programmes 
of federal mortgage insurance. As a whole the Bill secured the 
comfortable majority of 245 votes to 169. But the only Johnsonian 
innovation before the House—^rent supplements for poor people— 
squeaked through by only 208 to 202 votes, although the President 
had called it “ the most crucial new instrument in our effort to 
improve the American city." Such supplements will bridge the gap 
between the cost of the cheapest decent private accommodation 
and 2 $ per cent of a family’s income. The vote was the narrowest 
escape so far foi* asy of the President’s “ Great Society " legislation 
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NOWI... Chemical New York 
banking services in London’s West End 



With the opening of our new West End Branch at 13 Davies Street, just off Berkeley Square, 
Chemical New York now maintains two Branches in London — in the heart of Mayfair and 
in the heart of the City. A further sign of the continued growth of our business in London and 
overseas, our Davies Street Branch offers for your convenience the same complete range of 
business and personal banking services as our City Branch 
at 10 Moorgate. 

One of the world's ten largest banks. Chemical New York 
today serves finance and industry in more than 145 
countries around the globe. This wide experience of local 
and international business affairs is at your disposal — our 
. highly-trained staff is at your service. 


(’IttMiiical 


13 DAVIES STREET, LONDON W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 2921 


City Branch: 10 Moorgate, London E.C.2. Telephone: MONarch 8040. Cables: Chembank, London 

Head Office: 20 Pine Street, New York 10015. Representative Offices in Paris, Caracas. Mexico City 
and Manila. Correspondent Banks with more than 50.000 offices throughout the World. 
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and to keep enough DemoLrars in line the authorisation was reduced 
from $200 million to $i 50 million over four years. 

Congress is also changing the nature of the rent supplements. 
The Administration proposed that they should be provided for 
people whose incomes were too high for them to be eligible for 
public housing fthe American counterpart of Britain’s subsidised 
council housing) but who still could nor afford decent private 
iccommodation. What the House has given Mr Johnson (the Senate 
seems to be prepared to follow suit) is an alternative to public 
housing ; only people with incomes low enough for this would be 
eligible for rent supplements. Given the unpopularity of public 
housing in the past decade—few of the big cities have taken full 
advantage even of the minute federal programme of aid for it— 
the transformation can be defended, though most people connected 
with public housing oppose it. Bur if supplements are needed to 
stimulate building for those with moderate incomes, the supple¬ 
ments will have to be much larger for the really poor ; the money 
now authorised will not go far. Nor will it give much stimulus to 
residential building, now in the doldrums, though easier mortgage 
terms for ex-servicemen, also in the Bill, should help. 

Rent supplements attracted all the lightning. But before the 
Bill came to the floor the cause of rational planning had suffered 
a defeat; there is to be no federal aid for developers of new 
towns, aA idea fiercely opposed both by most private builders and 
by the xMayors of big cities. The real victory for metropolitan man 
had come earlier. The House has given Mr Johnson what it denied 
Mr Kennedy twice: a new Cabinet Department of Housing and 
Urban Devclopmenr. This will have no more powers than the 
existing Housing and Home Finance Agency, but k will speak for 
the cities with greater authority—provided the Senate agrees—and 
will almost certainly put a Negro, Mr Weaver of HHFA, in the 
C^abinct for the first thne. 


Presidential Protection 

A i i i-R two months of haggling, a conference committee of mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and of the House of Representatives has 
agreed on an amendment to the Constitution 10 clear up the con¬ 
fusion over what should be done when there is a vacancy in the 
\’iec Presidency and when a President is disabled. The conference, 
ironing out the differences between the versions passed by each 
chamber, had little trouble laying down the main rules which w ill 
be followed if the amendment is added to the Constitution ; it 
must be approved in its new version by iw'o-thirds of the members 
of both houses of Congress and then by 38 State Legislatures 
(ihrec-founhs of the total) which is likely to rake a year, if not two. 
When there is no Vice President (as there was not for more than 
a year after November 22, 1963) the new President will choose 
one, subject to the approval of both houses of Congress. In the 
more complicated circumstance of a President too ill to perform 
the duties (k his office the following procedures would be observed ; 
if the President declared himself incapacitated» the Vice President 
would beeme Acting President; if the President were unable to 
make such a declaration, the Vice President could assume his duties 
if the majority of the Cabinet agreed; and when the President 
felt ready to go back to work, he would declare his intention in 
writing to Congress. 

But what if the Vice President felt that the President was unlit 
to resume office ? It was on this most w'orrying, if least likely, 
of the possibilities to be considered that the House and Senate 
teams were deadlocked for so long. They agreed that a two-thirds 
vote of both houses of Congress would be necessary to keep the 
Vice President as Acting President over bis superior's wishes, but 
how long should debate go on ? The House set ten days as the 
limit ; the Senate set none ubich opened \iMas of eudle^s <^peeLh- 
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making in Congress while the reins of power dangled). What finally 
has been decided upon is a deadline of twenty-one days. After 
that, if Congress reaches no decision, the President aotomatically 
resumes: his authority. 

Thc impetus behind this amendment, which began with Presi¬ 
dent Eijjenhower’s heart attack in 1955, was intensified by Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy’s assassination. Fhat tragedy may bring about yet 
another change in law; last week the House of Representatives 
approved a Bill making it a federal crime to kill the President 
(and some others in the line of succession). Had this been in 
force in 1963 the Federal Bureau of Investigation and not the 
local authorities would have taken charge in Dallas following the 
President’s murder. The maximum penalty for assassinating the 
President would be death—the same penalty which existing federal 
laws provide for the murder of other government officials from 
judges to postal inspectors. The Bill could hardly sugge^it a lesser 
punishment for killing the President. Even so, the Wuahhifiton 
Po^t hoped that the federal government would soon abolish the 
death penalty for crimes over which it has jurisdiction. Thirteen 
States have already done so, five of them within the past seven 
months. New York State and several others have retained, how¬ 
ever, the right to execute killers of policemen or prison guards. 


Ships on Strike 

T he major seamen's unions extended their contracts when these 
expired on June 15th but three unions—those of the deck 
officers, engineers and radio operators—arc now on strike mainly 
against government subsidised lines. Nearly two hundred ships arc 
now tied up in Gulf and Atlantic ports and more arc being added 
every day, including passenger liners at the peak of their season. In 
all, about a third of the 900 ships in the merchant marine may be 
affected if. the strikes are not settled soon. They are not over 
wages but over grievance procedures, pensions and reductions in the 
size of crews ; the government, like the employers, is pressing for 
the latter but the trade unions are resisting. 

So far, the present stoppage has not done much damage :u 
American foreign trade. But in the background.hangs the threat 
at a larger strike if no settlement is reached by mid-August 
and this might do real harm to American experts. If it comes 
it will be, in a sense, against the federal government. The unions 
say that there can be no meaningful negotiations until the govern¬ 
ment makes clear its policy on a whole series of matters affecting 
the profitability of shipping. The trade unions want to know 
whether the government will back subsidies for bulk carriers ; 
they ask if it will make new jobs for seamen displaced by automatic 
equipment—perhaps by requiring the carriage of more of Arnerica's 


UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN TRADE 

April's trade figures were 
still distorted, as March's 
had been, by the aftermath 
of the dock strike at the 
beginning of the year. 
Nevertheless the sharp drop 
in exports suggests that, nor 
unexpectedly, the sutpius 
on the trading account, the 
one really strong factor in 
America's balance of inter¬ 
national payments, may fall 
off this year, even if the 
present shipping strike does 
no serious harm. 
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foreign trade in American ships. A year ago the Administration 
appointed a group to study such issues ; last week it received from 
a subcommittee recommendations that both operating and con- 
siructioii subsidies should be extended to bulk carriers and that 
30 per cent of the oil which America imports should be carried 
in American bottoms. 

But before new construction subsidies were granted the trade 
unions would have to agree on manning schedules with the em¬ 
ployers CO avoid prolonged labour disputes like those which helped 
to immobilise the nuclear merchant ship Savannah. (It has just 
been turned over to a private operator this week.) In returiu some 
of the savings from smaller crews would be used to help displaced 
seamen to find new jobs. The Secretary of Commerce has akeady 
appointed a new incer-departmental task force to review these 
recommendations, and the whole question of federal spending on 
the merchant marine. “ with dispatch.’" It is needed. 

On the Bench 

1 . One for Mississippi 

W HAT is a “ moderate ” on racial segregation ? That label, 
attached to Mr James Coleman, a former Governor of 
Mississippi, has not kept a storm from breaking over his nomina¬ 
tion by President Johnson to fill a vacancy on the United States 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. The Fifth Circuit, tHrith jurisdiction 
over Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Georgia, Mississippi and Texas, 
is more deeply involved in civil rights cases than any other federal 
court in the country and its appointments arc for life. With this 
in mind, Negroes arc not going to dismiss the fact that in cam¬ 
paigning (unsuccessfully) for his second term as Governor, Mr 
Cc»leman boasted that he had staved off racial integration at the 
Lliiversity of xMississippi''by having a potential applicant put into 
a lunatic asylum. But there arc arguments in Mr Coleman's 
favour. Firs: of all, he meets the formidable KquirCmenis set 
by tradition for the job: he comes from the same state as the man 
whose death created the opening, he has the approval of the two 
Scii.ator*; from Mississippi, he has influence within his state yet 
i^ by no means rabid on the racial qucsiioii and he can be expected 
!o uphold federal law. Moreover, he has had vast experience, 
both in private practice and in the state's legal system. 

In naming Air Coleman the President has preserved the delicate 
balance which has prevailed in the Fifth Circuit over the past four 
years—five judges to four favouring racial desegregaiion. He saw 
that the liberals did not suffer from the death last year of another 
member of the same court; he has filled that vacancy with a friend 
from Texas, Judge Homer Thornberry, a man of liberal views. 
But upset as Negroes are to see Mr Coleman elevated to his 
powerful post (his appointment must still be approved by the 
Senate}, they should take consolation in the progress of a new Bill 
(approved by the Senate Judiciary Committee and the House of 
Representatives) providing, among 38 new judges, four temporary 
additions to the overworked Fifth Circuit. Having appeased 
Mississippi with Mr Coleman, the President will presumably be 
able, with four new' appointments, to tilt the balance on the side 
of enlightenment. 

2. Oh, Oklahoma! 

I T is something of an understatement to say that Oklahoma's 
elected judges have brought its courts into disrepute. Last 
month a member of the State Supreme Court—^Justice Napoleon 
Bonaparte Johnson—was impeached on charges that he had 
accepted bribes to influence his decisions. Another Justice escaped 
impeachment proceedings only by resigning. Both have been 


indicted by a state grand jury. Since then a former member of 
the court, who had just served a prison sentence for evasion of 
income tax, has testified that three present members of the court 
had accepted bribes and contributions tow'ard the expenses of 
election from the former Mayor of Oklahoma City, Mr Cargill 
Mr Cargill has |ust been cunvieied on three charges of perjury 
arising from testimony on bribes paid to members ^ the court. 

The election of judges is a legacy, not peculiar to Oklahoma, of 
the frontier and populist belief that the ordinary man was capable 
of discharging any office and that all officials should be directly 
responsible to the voters. The shock and shame of the present 
scandal may persuade Oklahomans to accept proposals for judicial 
reform, but this is by no means certain. The Governor, Mr 
Bellmon, has appointed a committee to submit recommendations 
but its head is not sure that he can persuade the committee—^iec 
alone the jealous Legislature—to accept the so-called Missouri 
system. Under this reform, judges of the State Supreme Court 
would be appointed by the Governor and their names submitted 
to the voters only after a period of probation. Mr Bellmon, the 
first Republican to be elected Governor since Oklahoma became a 
state in 1907, blames the scandal in part on the fact that it has 
been a one-party state for so long. Some the accused judges— 
two of whom are American Indians and all of whom are Democrats 
—could have been among its founding fathers: the one alleged to 
have been the ringleader in accepting bribes is 80 years old ; iv/o 
others arc in their early seventies. 


Disputed Patents 

FROM A SI»IX:iAi. CORRI-SFONniiNT 

HIS is the 175th year of the Aincric 56:5 ^wtent system whith 
since April, 1790. h?.r, been promoting “the Progress of 
Science find lisctul Arts ” on a scale far greater than its founders 
could have dreamed of. So far the celebrations have prtniuced 
more heat than light. On the official birthday President Johnson 
announced the creation of a new President’s Commission on the 
Patent System, “ to make the first basic study of the system since 
1836 ” and to repoit back in April, 1966. Two months later the 
members of that commission have yet to be announced. Mean¬ 
while, the critics are disputing the use of the words “ first basic.** 
I'or years die Judiciary Committee of the Senate has been makinf 
a protracted study of the system, enlisting the aid of a suboewa- 
miuee headed by Senator McClellan and inviting the assistance of 
industry, inventors and the patent bar. This followed a detailed 
study made in the late nineteen-forties which led to the complete 
rcwriiing of the patent statutes, including some dating from 179a, 
into what is now known as the Patent Act of 1952. 

In 1963 President Kennedy issued a memorandum laying down 
government policy on discoveries made in connection with woik 
done under government contract. At the time this was considered 
a first step in the establishment of a patent policy to operate in aa 
increasingly important field ; the government now spends about 
$1^5 billion a year on research and development, some $12 billion 
of this under contract with private industry. Certain agencies - 
the Atomic Energy Commission, for example—arc covered by 
specific legislation. Under the Kennedy memorandum the rest 
must retain title to patents in certain fields or where the govem- 
meius contribution, in technology or facilities, was dominant. But 
in other cases they may waive the government’s claim to discoveries, 
particularly if these arc due to the contractor’s own compttdicey 
if they are net tlic primary purpo.se of the contract or if private 
development is felt to be in the public Interest. To Senator Long 
of Louisiana, the Dctuccrattc second-in-command in the Senate, 
this incentive to private contractors amounts to giving away what 
belongs to the ta.'cpayer and he has attached amendments to one 
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Act after another requiring that ail discoveries made in the course 
of government-financed work should be freely available to the 
general public. This year, however, he has been turned back twice, 
over patents arising from space research and over discoveries in the 
field of health. 

In the hearings now being held by Senator McClellan's sub¬ 
committee the i&nncdy guidelines are provoking much discussion, 
suggesting that they have not proved entirely satisfactory in practice. 

On the one hand, Dr Flornig, who is Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology, has defended the Kennedy policy as 
having shown itself basically sound " in operation. On the other 
hand, three Senators have introduced Bills to clarify or amend it. 
One, Senator McClellan’s, would give legislative backing to the 
Kennedy memorandum, with a few alterations. Senator Long, as 
was to expected, is backing a measure to give the government 
exclusive right to inventions made in the course of work which it 
finances, with only limited exceptions. The third, which has been 
introduced by Senator Saltonstall, goes to the other extreme to 
encourage the private exploitation of such discoveries. In .some 
circles, Senator McClellan’s bill is expected to be passed by Con¬ 
gress next year, but first it may have to be approved by the Presi¬ 
dent’s new commission, which will no doubt give much attention 
to this area of dispute. 


Other aspects of the patent system atuact less notice. In its 
first 175 years the Patent Office has issued more than 3 million 
patents. Over its hard-working life it has been praised for stimulat¬ 
ing inventiveness and condemned for sustaining unholy monopolies. 
The President’s Commission, when its members are appointed, will 
start with the basic fact that a patent is in essence a government 
grant of monopoly rights to manufacture the invention for which 
the patent is asked; these rights run for seventeen years. After 
that dme, it is assumed that, whether the idea has proved profitable 
or has died by the wayside, it should move freely into the public 
domain, 'fhe Patent Office receives some 1,600 applications a 
week and granted 44^400 patents in 1964 ; in the public mind, 
these are permissions to make a fortune. 

Not ill cum out that way ; some do so in a curious fashion. A 
bane of the system, which is now under attack, is the sleeper ” 
patent, never put to work, which for seventeen years may keep 
another inventor from patenting a similar device which he is eager 
and ready to manufacture. This deprives the public of, say, a 
zip fastener that never sticks. On the other hand the owner of 
the sleeping patent may make easy money by charging some firm, 
which l^s put a similar idea into practice, with infringing his 
The possibility of such a charge, whether true or not, 
hangs he^ily ovcLsuccessful companies. 

One remedy whiA His bCfin^ propCsed is to copy a provision 
which has been effective in Britain! a patent maintenance or 
“ upkeep ” tax to be imposed on all inventors who secure patents. 
In theory (and in British practice) this would spur him either to 
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put the patent to work or to let it lapse. But the Senate has just 
refused to accept such a tax although the House of Representatives 
has twice voted for It. The “ sleeper ” ownersHlp 

has been sharpened by two trends in the fScntworld: first, the 
Continuing shift from the independent inventor to the employee, 
or group of employees, working for a big corporation ; and second, 
the equally long-term shift from the basic mechanical patents of 
earlier days to today’s torrent in the modem fields of chemistry, 
electricity, pharmaceutical products and metallurgy. Perhaps 
because so much of modem invention is concerned wiffi laboratory 
work, demanding expensive equipment and collective effort, that 
familiar and beloved figure, the garret inventor, is fading away ; 
three quarters of today’s patents are issued to corporations. Yet 
certain spectacular specimens still emerge. One of them is Mr 
Chester Carlson, inventor of that highly profitable technique of 
reproducing documents called xerography, who was honoured at 
the birthday dinner in April. 

In proportion to the size of the population and the growth of the 
economy the number of patents issued annually has fallen behind 
what it was in 1920. At the same time, the value of the patent 
system to industry comes under sporadic attack. Senator 
McClellan’s subcommittee, sending out questionnaires to corpora¬ 
tions which hold patents, found that while ihcir value varied from 
industry to industry and was most vital to the small ones, a few of 
the big ones felt that trade secrets and know-how were more im¬ 
port mt ill the long run. The absence of an international patent 
system is another flaw. Industry also complains that the Patent 
Office is glacier slow and that its procedures are ponderous. (It 
admits to a back-log of 218,000 applications awaiting examination 
and concedes that the patents granted will have been pending for 
over three years if the present pace is not stepped up.) In defence, 
the Patent Office pleads that its funds are so inadequate that it is 
losing nearly a fifth of its highly skilled patent examiners every 
year. This is receiving anxious attention. Meanwhile, both the 
Senate and the House have passed Bills to raise the fees charged 
to applicants for parents. Congress is also urging the Patent 
Office to find ways of using automatic equipment to search out the 
facts needed in its investigation. But this is easier urged than done. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Democrats hunting for an attractive candidate to oppose Mr 
John Lindsay, a Republican, in November’s elcciitki of a successor 
to Mr Wagner as Mayor of New York, may have found the answer 
In Mr Daniel Moynihan—a young, debonair, intellectual, liberal 
Assistant Secretary of Labour and an Irish Roman Catholic to boot. 
But even if other candidates for the Democratic nomination can be 
persuaded to withdraw the discovery came too late to prevent the 
endorsement of Mr Lindsay by the Liberal party, a third force 
which on occasion can draw 500,000 votes. Its state chairman is 
to stand for president of the Gty Council with Mr Lindsay, who 
is now looking for a Democrat to add to his fusion—^multi-party— 
team. Right-wing voters will be offered a third choice ; Mr William 
Buckley is to stand as the candidate of the Conservative party— 
a forlorn Goldwatcrite fragment. 


The Department of the Interior broke new ground for the 
federal government last week when it announced that contracep¬ 
tives and guidance on birth control would be distributed to people 
under its jurisdiction—American Indians living on reservations, 
Eskimos and inhabitants of the Pacific Trust Territory. Up to 
now Only local authorities have offered birth control services. The 
birth rate among American Indians, at 42 for every 1,000 people, 
is about double the national average. 
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VICKERSWREVIEW 

JULY, 1966 


MECHANISATION TO MOVE CARGO 


IMPRESSIVE DEMONSTRATION AT NAVAL YAMI 

A mechanised pallet deck systemy designed to irtyc speedy 
loading and unloading of general cargo, has been developod 
by Vickers Shipbuilding Group. 


The new Bysiem of ciargo- 
Imndling was shown to about 100 
Khipownoi's, at Naval Yard, 
Walker-on-Tyno from June 15th 
to 18th when groat Interest was 
expressed in Us potential. 

This exhlhlllon also Inoludod 
\ I ems of oamo handUng eciulpmen t 
such as winches, (‘ontniners, con¬ 
tainer compononls and a proposed 
syKt orn for tho automatic handling 
ofconiainors I n l lieshi pa ndashore. 

The system ns(*s contuhiLTs 
naniifactiired »).v Mctropolitan- 
Cammell Ltd and Ns 1 ional Spond- 
loader corner castings supplied by 
h^nglish Stool Corporation. 

At the same dninonstration. 
Marine Equipment Division 
showed a naodel of tiioir syntem for 
on deck, 'tweon dock and on shore 
handlinir equipment. South Mars- 
ton exhfihted a range of oonveyora 
clesiimed and produced to oi^edlte 
and llacllltatc cargo handling. 

This new automatic container 
system ropresonts one of the big¬ 
gest advancoH in cargo ship tech¬ 
nology In the past decade. It 
represents *the application of 
automation to the Port Industry, 
the movement of cargo being con¬ 
trolled by cogmuter from the time 
it enters the land storage depots 
until stowed on board. 

However, it is appreciated that 
some time may pass before the 
volume of container traffic Justi¬ 
fies the full adoption of this auto¬ 
matic system and even then there 


will always be a need for ships able 
to carry both contai Tiers ana bi'eak 
bulk cargo, 'fhe pallet deck sys¬ 
tem has accordingly been evolved 
to fill this need. 

QUICKER TURN-ROUND 

It is estimated t;hat cai'go linoie 
spend.up to 60 j^r cenL x)f their 
time In poi't, while handling can 
account for over half the total 
cost of a voyage. 

The now system will slash the 
time ships spend In iiort. cut non¬ 
productive time andi-uduoc labour 
cost.s, as well as reducing (ho 
plwsical efforts of stcv(»dores. 

The pallet dock is extremely 
sitnple in concept and robust in 
design. The deck is mounted on 
tourleen small, steel wheels and 
is di’ivon by a sprocket and pin 
rack powered by an electric motor 
and reduction gear unit. 

As shown in the diagram, the 
cargo container Is lowered into 
the ship's hold and is spot loaded 
onto a mo idle pallet deck. By 
pressing a button, the controller 
can move the cargo into its final 
posi tion withou t further hand! ing. 
The deck slides back into its 
original position and a locking 
device ensures that it is secure 
for son. 

For unloading tho procedui*e is 
reversed, A button is prensoa and 
tho pallet automatically moves 
out int .0 the open hatchway where 
the cai'go can be picked up and 
swung outward to the landing area. 



Demonstration showing container belntj lowered on to an aniomailcallu 
proiwilcd pallet deOk 



The cf/7rr assciyibly for moving the pallet deck 


UP TO 600 TONS KR HOUR 

Cargo can be loaded at any deck 
level ajid in any sequence. It is 
stowed between decks, leaving 
clear space for deck cargo—thus 
combining the advantages of an 
open slUp and the beneiit of’t ween 
deck caiYfo stowage. 

The system Is suitable for 
ha udling containerised, palletised 
and break bulk cargo. Each deck 
Is built to carry an overall w«dght 
of 25 tons and is designed for a con¬ 
tainer size which confoinns to 
International Slondaitls, c.g. 20 x 
8x8 feet. 

These can dl ffer accordi ng to the 
requirements of the ownei’s and 
the role pf the ship. 

Vessels equippou with this type 
of system will operate at a rate of 
up to GOO tons per hour per trans- 

S orter. the numl>er of which will 
ejpend on the size and type of the 


LESS PILFERAGE 

The system enables sUnclard- 
I Isatlon of cargoes and roiuid- 
; the-clock hantlllng. It should 
lencoimage the maximum use of 
! port facilities and tho more elU- 
iclei*t use of railways, reducing 
I movements by road. 

No problem Is Involved in 
I liandllng refrigerated or heated 
I cargo as the container can bo con¬ 
nected to a bulkhoad electric 
socket, enabling any temperature 
to be maintained tbreughout the 
voyage. 

Weld mrsh cages, fitted to the 
decks, can i»e locked b<Afore being 
stowed, thus becoming piJler- 
proof. 

The initial cost of installing this 
revolutionary jmllet deck system 
will be more than offset by in¬ 
creased returns and tho ability 
handle a far greater volume of 
tonnage per vessel, per annum. 
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VICKBBS REVir.W 


New Laker 
Named 

CANADA, JUNE P'l'K 

SS Don (1e Dieu, 26,100 dwt in frcsb 
water, a blghly advanced Upper 
Tinker ship built by Canadian 
Vickers Limited was chrlBlened 
today by Mrs G. J. Svalbo, wife of 
the Vice Preeident of Papa- 
chriatUUs Co Ltd. Built for the 
Distillers Corporation Ltd and 
covered by a hire purchase agree¬ 
ment in favour of pai)acbristidie 
Co Ltd, the Laker is Blmilar to the 
bulk carriers Quebecois and 
AJonireulais also built by Canadian 
Vickers Ltd. The ship^s oralsing 
speed is 17 mph. She la of the 
maximum eizo which can be 
accommodated in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and has a capaolty of 
^ipproximately 1,160,000 cubic feet. 
A major feature of the ship is the 
Vickers Barrow-built transverse 
propulsion unit which provides 
the extra manoeuvrability to 
make her one of the most eiUciont 
carriers operating through the 
Seaway. 



M15c Microscope 

The Vickers M15c Microscope is 
a further development In the 
established M16 series mlcro- 
.scopes. The M15c is suitable as a 
student instrument, or, with the 
wide range of accessories avail¬ 
able, as a laboratory microscope. 
The illiuninator with transformer, 
intensity control and colour tom- 
pei'alure indicator are all con¬ 
tained within the base of the 
instillment. 


I^lbltion in Moscow. Hans J. 
Zimmer AG, Frankfurt-am-Main 
and High Polymer & Petro¬ 
chemical EngineorlngLtd.London 
(iK>th members of the Vickers 
Group) are taking part in an 
International Chemical Exhibi- 
I Ion at Moscow from September 
11th to 26th. 

Among the items dtsplayed will 
ije a process for the production of 
polyester by a continuous poly¬ 
condensation process with subse¬ 
quent dli*ect spinning. There will 
iie a laboratory spinning Installa- 
tion demonstrating the spinning 
of synthetic Abres and subsequent 
streiA'.h-twi8tlng and Zimmer will 
a 1.SO be display Inga spinning manl- 
I'oUl with six spinning posiiionB. 



TIm fiiciiir€ whaws a slofnligs sie^t bhnd^r cowi- 

phHonfor a repeat ordw/nm a cuMUmwr in Pari^for a compute 
butter froceeetng line. The plant will utiUee the exiattHg bUnder 
and shiver and will include the new bUndar^ two bulh feeders and 
two caeepaekera. It will be the first installation arranged on one 
floor. On the way to New Zealand is the first s6lb butter packing 
line produced by the Worssam Bivtsiofi which automatically 
extrudes, weighs, wraps and inserts into a carton a s6lh block of 
butter. 


‘Tiptoe’ comes 
home to her 
“twenty-first” 


HMS Tiptoe, the longest, serving 
submarine In the Royal Navy jiald 
an informal visit to Barrow-in- 
Furness on June 17th to 21st. The 
visit was requested by the Ship’s 
Company to celebrate the 2181 
anniversary of her acceptance by 
t,he Royal Navy from Vickers 
Barrow yard. 

The four day progriimme inclu¬ 
ded visits on board of organised 
parties from schools, youth club.s. 
naval clubs etc. as well as visits 
by the general public. 

Tiptoe was officially taken over 
by the Navy on June 12th 194A and 
was assigned to Task Force 71 on 
the Malayan coast. She served In 
the PaclAc Theat,ro as a unit of the 
British Pacifle Fleet under the 
command of Earl Mountbatton of 
Burma until the end of the war 
with Japan. She returnefl to homo 
waters for service as a training 
ship. 


lIFr 

She was completely transformed 
after a modernisation "face lift” 
In Chatham dockyard between 
1952 and 1954 and In 1962 she was 
equipped with the most up to date 
souai' and under-water equipment 
as well as new radio and radar. 

Tiptoe will continue her 
career os a training ship for 
submarine crews from Britain, 
the Commonwealth and NATO 
countries. 


NUCLEAR POWER 
IN ANGLESEY 

Un(lor»;on.slrinjLJ(>n in Aimlcscy for 
the Northern Project Group of 
CEGB is the Wylfa Nuclear Power 
Station. The structural steelwork 
for the 100 kV switch house—2,600 
tons of it, all shot-blasted and 
painted—is being fabricated and 
erected by the Constructional 
Stool Dlvi.sion at Vickers Palmors 
Hobbuiii Works. The switcli house, 
when complete will be 435 feet 
wide, 5G0 feet long and 70 foot liigh. 

A special route investigation 
had to be carried out and it was 
decided to transport the fabricated 
units by road crossing the Monai 
Bridge with only inches to spare. 

From the Itchen Works of 
Vickers Limited Engineering 
Group will come dry store charge 
chute assemblies. Each is a com¬ 
plex of tubes, plate and castings 
standing 32 fool high. 


AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIAN ATOMIC 
RESEARCH 


A research agreemout which will 
further the advance of radiation 
chemistry and Improve synthetic 
fibre production has been reached 
between Hans J Zimmer AG, 
Frankfurt/Main, and the Austrian 


The Austrian company is equipped 
with reseai^h laboratories of the 
very latest technical design and 
has undertaken International 
work in the field of radiation 
preservation of foodstuffs. Under 
the new agreement, a considerable 
part of Its facilities have been 
placed at the disposal of Hans J. 
Zimmer AG. 


World interest 


grows m 

oxygen chambers 

World wide IntcrcHt continuoH to 
grow in Vickei’s high pressure 
oxygen chambers. At the recent 
International Hospital Equipment 
and Medical Services Exhfijltion 
at Olympia, orders for 20 chainbcr.s 
wore received, mainly from Euro 
pean countries. 

Especially keen intenist Uns 
been shown In Scamlinavia, and in 
Sweden loading doctons in the 
teaching hospitals are impressed 
with the clinical uses of high 
pressure oxygen. 

Identical equipment has been on 
view at the International Exhibi¬ 
tion ‘‘SJukhus 65” at Stockholm, 
on the eve of the 14 th International 
Hospital Congress and Fair. It is 
estimated that some £35 million 
worth of hospital and medlc'ul 
equipment will be bought dui4ng 
the next 10 years in connection 
wit,h the major reorganisation and 
expansion of the Swedish hosjiiin I 
system now being carried out. 


FROM THE EXPORT 
FRONT-TOKYO 

On its way to Llie British Exhibi¬ 
tion, Tokyo is a packing machine 
which will be t urning out Japan¬ 
ese cigarettes in a hinge lid box, 
for the first time, during the 
period of the exhibition. Molins, 
who already have 950 of tho.se 
machines packing 200 difforiml 
brands in 50 countries throughout 
the world, will have one of the 
largest stands. 

Vickers Engineering Works at 
Weymouth are this year supplying 
the requirements of the Molins 
Machine Company Ltd of Ber¬ 
mondsey for t ho building of print,ci - 
frames to fit the Mark 8 machine. 
These moclfanisms print the name 
and trade markVn the uncut cig¬ 
arette roll as it passc.s Ihroiiyli 
the machine. 

In all, 200 unila have boon 
ordered for 1905. 

A contract has also been placed 
for 80 box beds, the mechanism of 
which folds the packets round the 
cigarettes and for 58 scaler beds 
which gum and seal the packets. 

The connection between Wey¬ 
mouth and Bermondsey dates 
back to 1955. 


£lm FOR SOFT DRINKS 

Worssam Products Division has 
won an Important order to supply 
bottling equipment for the new £1 
million soft ui'inks factory being 
built at East Kilbride, by 
Sohweimes. 

The factory will replace the 
company’s present plant at Fossil 
park, Glasgow. 

The filling machinery will oper¬ 
ate at a speed of 400 bottles a 
minute. It Is similar to the 
machinery supplied or on order 
from Schweppes (Overseas) Ltd for 
installation in Spain. 


VICKEBa LlMITED^^IcScERS HOUSb 
MILLBANK TOWIIU MlJ.LilANK 
LONJXIN SWl 
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Unfair on Housing ? 


T un Rent Bill, which barring accidents 
will be on the statute book by the end 
of this parliamentary session, will remain 
the.only piece of legislation in the housing 
heldv^ind^d the only social legislation of 
any siguincancc, w'hich the Government has 
yet completed. Its intentions on land, 
leaseholds and mortgages remain half 
declared or deliberately shrouded. The first 
quickening of the sluggish building society 
funds alleviates only one source of om- 
barrassinenr. In Thursday's supply debate 
the opposition were on safe ground to return 
to housing, where legislative and economic 
capacities match up so badly to needs. But 
arguments about the number of private- 
sector houses started against those com¬ 
pleted is a depressing substitute for thought¬ 
ful discussion. The feebleness of the oppo¬ 
sition’s new thinking in this field was 
demonstrated in this week’s pamphlet* by 
two leading Tories, one the ex-minister for 
building. 

At least Mr Crossman, ki justifying a 
new clause which the Govemmeni has in¬ 
serted into the final stages of the rent bill, 


Individual tenants must clearly be 
cushioned from sudden crippling rent in¬ 
creases which throw an unreasonable burden 
on their resources, but once again Labour 
has missed the cue for giving selective help 
to people who really need it, instead 
bestowing a blanket benefit to one class of 
person at the expense of another, the land¬ 
lord. At this stage in the bill it might have 
been too late to start introducing the 
principle of personal housing subsidies to 
needy private tenants—but this is the only 
satisfactory way of dealing with the problem 
which the new clause seeks to meet. Re¬ 
cently the Labour-controlled Greater Lon¬ 
don Council announced a rate-borne social 
aid scheme to help tenants who could show 
their means to be inadequate to meet the 
council’s new increased rent structure. 
Given the principle of approved rents which 
the new bill introduces, an extension of such 
a scheme would be perfectly possible to 
apply on a national scale to all tenants, 
public or private, and this is the goal to¬ 
wards whic^ any sensible government ought 


to be aiming. (Messrs Corfield and Rippon 
do go so far as to suggest individual subsi¬ 
dies to local authority tenants administered 
by the National Assistance Board, in place 
of the general housing subsidy.) 

The problem of deciding on a “fair” 
rent in the unfair conditions of a housing 
market in disequilibrium was never faced 
up to in the bill, and still remains. The way 
a valuer would set about it in London is 
something like this. He would find an area 
where the market was in equilibrium, 
loosely defined as something like a lo per 
cent vacancy rate. This would probably 
only exist in some “ posh ” area like 
Knightsbridge. He would then move to a 
similar house in nearby Pimlico, deducting 
so much from the actud Knightsbridge rent 
for the cracked stucco, the shared lavatory 
and the neighbouring railway. By this 
method a lower rent, ** fair ” for the pro¬ 
perly concerned, could be roughly defined. 
Logically, there are parts of London where 
this method would result in the absurdity of 
no rent at all. Has Mr Grossman faced up 
to this one? Or is this why he says that 
rent officers should not need to be valuers 
anyway? 


dealt a rebuff to his own extreme conserva¬ 
tives who really hoped all along for an old 
fashioned ice-age for private rents. The new 
clause, by spelling out the stages by which 
a rent now controlled at an artificially low 
Icvd .M^ni eventually rise to a “ fair ” price, 
has at least made it crystal clear that such 
a process must eve^aky cake place. When 
is another questidir The first result of the 
rent act will be a straightforward freeze of 
almost all rents. Mr Crossman estimates 
that there are 800,000 uncontrolled tenan¬ 
cies in the country and he proposes to let 
these be adjusted to the “ fair ” level first. 
Since the (small) Milner Holland sample 
suggested that a majority of uncontrolled 
tenants, even in London, had no complaint 
about their rents, the Minister hopes the 
local tribunals will not be kept busy for too 
long on their account. 

Then only, and only in such parts of the 
country as shall be decreed, he proposes to 
allow the tribunals to consider the rent 
claims of landlords of old controlled lenan 
cies. Once these new rents are agreed, 
landlords will not be allowed to claim them 
straight away -this is what the new clause is 
about. The annual rise must not exceed 
15 per cent of the coiiuollcd rent—so if the 
agreed rent happens to be twice the con¬ 
trolled one, it will be seven years before the 
landlord starts to receive the full sum. 

* Target for Homes by Frederick Corfield and 
Geoffrey Rippon. Conscrvaiivc Political Centre 
price 3s. 


Brass 

Band 

Brothers 

T H£ familiar quaintness 
of the Salvation Army 
uniform is such a standard 
feature of the London 
street scene that the addi¬ 
tion of thousands more for 
the movement’s centenary 
celebrations have, during 
the past week, induced a 
constant sense of double 
vision. The deliberate 
archaism of dress is ap¬ 
propriate enough, for in 
one sense society has 
hardly progressed either in 
the past hundred years ; it 
still takes shamefully little 
heed of its own rejects, the 
broken, homeless and al¬ 
coholic dregs of humanity 



which the Army has always made its special turn to the Army to find the rare relief of 

care. The Salvationist approach, simple to practical kindness without strings, 

the point of naivety, is no fault where Godliness is rare too, but not so much 
human needs are simple. Those they help, sought for. The Salvationists do not pre- 


as well as other workers in the social field, tend to have escaped the numerical decline 


40 

in religious observance—though it is worth 
remembering that William Booth's life's 
work was largely directed at people who 
had never known any religion at all. On 
the other hand his unique blend of brass 
band and Bible is as popular as ever ; the 
membership in Britain of Salvation Army 
bands and choirs, respectively 18,000 and 
25,000, is much higher than it was even 
forty years ago. Since “ pop religion has 
always been the movement’s speciality, it 
has moved more naturally and more success¬ 
fully into the beat age than certain sectors 
of the established church. Its brass band 
records have always sold well (under an 
EMI label), though its recent big-time suc¬ 
cess has been the Joystrings group, on one 
historic week number 28 in the pop charts. 
In all but the status of the players Salvation¬ 
ist music is a professional affair; it has its 
own music schools, its own music publishing 
company which sifts and copyrights mem¬ 
bers’ compositions, its own brass instrument 
factory which supplies Salvation Army 
bands all over the world. 

There is absolutely no cynicism in the 
Salvationist view that, if pop-groups and 
the like can only hope 10 draw minute num¬ 
bers of the young into rehgion, at least 
plenty of godly works can benefit from the 
funds raised. This is in keeping with 
William Booth’s own view, which still pre¬ 
vails, that there is nothing incongruous in 
an Army representative selling insurance as 
well as salvation. The Salvation Army 
Assurance Society, which Booth bought 
from the Methodists, now has an annual 
income of over £4 million—in 1964 its net 


Sti/f Inflating 

A further rise—of nearly half a point 
—in the retail price index in May 
reflected increased prices of a 
numbar of things. Prices have out¬ 
stripped wage rates in the last 
twelve months; but the chart shows 
that if last year's experience has 
been repeated, earnings will have 
increased distinctly faster than rates. 
The Oclobsir, 1964, inquiry showed 
the biggest year-to-year increases 
^ both wege-earnings and salary- 
learnings for several years. 


Prices and pay o«ti»68«ioo 



BRIT.MM 

profit was £90,000. Its directors are 
Salvation Army commissioners and colonels, 
paid I he tiny living allowance (which rises 
by 3s. 6d. a week after each three years of 
scr\»ice; on which all regulars of the Army 
live. 

The company, like many other Salvation¬ 
ist activities, is presided over by the 
movement's international chief. General 
Frederick Coutts, who used to command in 
eastern Australia. The Army^ international 
base is the surprisingly slick new head¬ 
quarters building in Queen Victoria Street 
(the original headquarters were blitzed, the 
present £1,250,000 building erected by 
members’ subscriptions on the freehold 
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site). The Army dislikes revealing national 
memberships, partly, no doubt, in order to 
avoid the rivalries and splinter groups which 
troubled it in the later days of its founder’s 
saintly autocracy—and which have been 
quietened but not alwa>T? eliminated since 
the introduction of elected leadership. Its 
estimated world strength is two million, 
including 23,000 ‘‘regulars," in 69 coun¬ 
tries. Communist governments have banned 
it and right wing dictators have not always 
welcoired it either. However, this week’s 
celebrations have included a coloured 
South African Salvationist, a black 
Rhodesian, and a whole brass band from 
Leopoldville. 


Selecting Administrators 


T he upper grades of the British civil 
service arc very good indeed, by any 
country’s standards. By this all-important 
criterion, their selection methods must be 
judged a success. But nobody could pretend 
that civil servants are a particularly diverse 
lot: and output from the traditional moulds 
has proved inadequate to meet the current 
demand. The most interesting and encourag¬ 
ing point in the latest report of the Civil 
Service Commissioners is that the home civil 
service has now started seriously on the 
business of drawing recruits from outside 
Whitehall—which should both help to 
change some r«x>'eiurenchcd attitudes and 
make up the apparently necessary increase 
in numbers. 

Last year in Parliament plans were out¬ 
lined to recruit up to six Principals (aged 
between 30 and 35) and up to three Assis¬ 
tant Secretaries (aged between 40 and 45) 
into the administrative, or superior, class. 
The senior branches of the Foreign Service 
and the Commonwealth Service (which have 
since been amalgamated into the new Diplo¬ 
matic Service) between them recruited 23 
outsiders oyer 27 years in age with special 
qualifications. This is the beginning of a 
regular prmss of recruitment of outsiders 
with special qualifications into the civil 
service. More recently—^as an indication of 
how desperately the civil servants need to 
reinforce their numbers and their quality— 
the posh papers have carried advertisements 
for about 20 jobs for people between 20 and 
28 with good degrees: they would enter the 
service as assistant principals, but not in the 
traditional way straight from ihcir universi¬ 
ties. There have also been advertisements 
for qualified economists, preferably from the 
universities, for stints in the civil service of 
between one and three years. 

This new policy of openness towards the 
outside world is certainly a good thing, and 
would be so even if it were not forced on 
the dvil service by the difficulties of recruit¬ 
ment now. The presence of men witii out¬ 
side experience could, for one thing, make 
the service more attractive to all potential 


recruits. There are a number of reasons 
why this has lagged. One cause, as the 
report notes, is an increase in the number 
of university jobs available: some of these 
have even tempted good men from within 
the civil service itself. Another difficulty, 
noted by all university appointments boards, 
is the reluctance of the young graduate, 
since national service has been abolished, to 
start immediately on his life’s career ; a third 
is that although, in the words of the report, 
“ it is very desirable that in its dealings with 
candidates the Civil Service Commission 
should give the best possible impression of 
the serv^ice to which it is recruiting" the 
Foreign Office is probably the only depart¬ 
ment to which in the pt>pular view much 
glamour attaches. 

This is certainly a misconception: the 
home departments^ now both have itiv.>.: 
power and deal wii|ji more interesting mat¬ 
ters ; and living abrba!h'4^cn it is not pos¬ 
sible to know where one will be has not the 
attraction it bad just after the war. A 
general policy then of interchange between 
both branches of the civil service and other 
professions would do much to brighten up 
life in Whitehall and the embassies. 

The list of those selected this year for the 
administrative class of the Home Civil Ser¬ 
vice and what is now known as grade 8 of 
the Diplomatic Service still shows the heavy 
reliance on arts graduates from Oxford 
and Cambridge—although the propi^rtion of 
candidates selected from other universities 
has certainly gone up m^er the past few 
years. Oxbridge has, of course, the best 
liaison arrangements with Whitehall and it 
also has many of the most able and most 
suitable candidates; but although there is 
probably no conscious bias in the selection 
methods, it is hard not to suspea that some¬ 
how sometimes Firsts in Greats are choosing 
Firsts in Greats. It would be excellent ff 
more graduates in non-liberal subjects would 
apply for and receive positions in the civil 
service. But then that problem is one for 
the whole British educational system. 
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Why Are danaye was 
Goaflneil ti the roaf of ooe 
hay at WHUosao Sword 



The smoke staining of the roof and 
gable v^'alls. clearly visible in the 
photograph taken al llte Acton 
Works of Wilkinson Swoid Ltd. the 
morning after the fire, shows how 
Colt Fire Vents work 
They confined the heat and smoke to 
the roof space of one bay, and pic- 
vented it building down below truss 
tie level. 

Although the fire broke out at about 
8 p.m. on the Sunday evening, the 
5 'bay machine shop was in full prO' 


duction from 8 a.m. on the Monday 
morning. 

Fire Ventilation, by preventing smoke 
logging and removing vast volumes 
of gas and heat, enables the fire 
brigade to see, approach and tackle 
the seat of the blaze immediately and 
without the need for breathing 
apparatus. 

It pays to install Colt Fire Ventilation. 
For full case histories of this and 15 
other fires in buildings saved by 
automatic Fire Ventilation write r^ow 


to Colt Ventilation & Heating. 



fire ventilation 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE SPREAD 

COLT VENTILATION & HEATING LIMITED 
SURBITON • SURREY • TftI: ELMbrids* Olfl 
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Towards Afrikaner Supremacy 


British Supremacy in South Africa^, 
1899-1907 

By G. II. L. Lc May. 

Oxford UtiivcrsiLy Press, 229 fages. 355^. 

Profcs.sor Lo May has, in effect, written a 
successor volume to Professor S. iVlarais's 
“ rhe Fall of Kruger’s Republic ”; it 
further enhances one's .sense of the con¬ 
tribution made by the University of the 
Wiiwatersrand to South African historical 
studies. As the outbreak of war in October, 
1899, and not its conclusion, as the title 
might suggest, formed the climax of 
Professor Marais's work, so Professor Le 
May as the daces but not the title of his 
book indicate—treats of the struggle to 
establish British supremacy in South Africa 
ns well as the period of its actual existence. 
The point is not without importance, 
because some of the most telling parts of 
Professor Lc May's book deal wiih the 
]•H)lilics of war. 

Professor Le May's study, part narrative, 
part commentary, is based on original 
source material and he has deployed with 
effect evidence from the Milner, Salisbury, 
Ghamberlain, Bryce, Merriman and other 
private papers—those of Campbell-Banner¬ 
man do not appear to have been used-^and 
from the Colonial Office files, from which 
arc drawn some cautionary and prophetic 
quotations mostly to the credit of that much- 
abused department. Professor Lc May 
takes account of Hobsonian or other con¬ 
ceptual explanations of the causes of the 
South African war, only to dismiss them. 
He thinks, it may be overmuch, in terms of 
individual responsibility, llius his first 
chapter is entitled Sir Alfred Milner’s War, 
and the theme of his book is how Milner's 
grand design, requiring a quick and limited 
war, “ an Auslcrlitz in the Veld,'’ as the 
prelude to a gigantic exercise in physical 
and social engineering" that would once 
and for all establish British supremacy, was 
frustrated, first by the tactics of the Boer 
Commandos and then by a fraying of 
resolution at home. 

The theme is skilfully developed and well 
supported with quotations, notably from 
Milner's own papers. Yet it is neither 
wholly satisfying nor altogether convincing. 
No one who has read Sir Keith Hancock's 
Smuts biography will be surprised at the 
evidence Mr Le May adduces to show 
that Milner, convinced that the struggle for 
supremacy in South Africa would be joined 
by force, preferred it should be sooner 
rather rhan later. But that Milner accord¬ 


ingly pressed upon the (Colonial Secretary 
^and others; policies that could only lead to 
an early war does not necessarily make it 
Milncr^s war. He was a pfoconsuU perhnp.s 
the most influential of British procojDsuls, 
but he was not Colonial Secretary, still less 
was he a member of the Cabinet. Certainly 
he bad his grand design for British 
supremacy in South Africa with the Trans¬ 
vaal as rhe agate point on which the 
balance of power in South Africa would 
turn.” But was not the implemerttanon of 
the design conditional upon backing in 
principle from the C^olonial Secretary and 
the Prime Minister ? Neither of them was 
given—though Chamberlain somewhat 
inclined that way—to formulating designs 
with Milneresque force and logic, but they 
had their own clear notions of establishing 
British supremacy all the same. And was 
not the existence of these notions on their 
part, and among a large section of public 
opinion at home, rather than Milner, the 
decisive factor ? 

The ch.ipiers on the politics of war arc 
a depressing but important contribution to 
history. For those given to passing com¬ 
placent judgment upon the outlook of 
Afrikaners, they should be compulsory 
reading. Professor Le May seems to doubt 
whether Campbell-Bannerman was wise to 
exclude the militai^ so specifically from his 
criticisms. Certainly Kitchener’s reputa¬ 
tion, or what remains of it, is not enhanced 
in these pages. While he was opposed to 
unconditional surrender and prepared for 
negotiation, that was, Professor Le May 
argues, largely because he feared lest 
preoccupation in South Africa might 
deprive him of the coveted post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. And in the 
meantime he was prepared to continue, or 
to contemplate, measures at which the mind 
rebels. It is true, and to his credit, that 
he was opposed to and ended at oiiec the 
more or less indiscriminate burning of 
Boer farms in the Orange Free State. 
But he sanctioned other things: executions, 
some of which, until stopped from London, 
were carried out in public places with 
fellow burghers compelled to witness them ; 
the enlargement of the army “ camps of 
refuge " set up under Roberts into concen¬ 
tration camps, into which Boer women and 
children were crowded and in which 20,000 
or more died ; large scale banishment of 
Boers—Kitchener had Fiji or* if the French 
were agreeable, Madagascar in mind ; and 
when this proved self-evidently impractical, 
the Cabinet had to resist his proposal that 
the wives of prominent Boers should be 


exiled on the ground iliai the women were 
more iniplacablc than the men, and thereby 
responsible for prolonging the war. 

Nor, whatever may be supposed now, 
was there much evidence of British con¬ 
cern for the natives. It was not by 
chance that Article 8 of the Peace, leaving, 
the fi’anchise in the conquered republics 
to be determined after the resioriilio.r of 
self-government, was acquiesced in by 
AUlncr and by the C&binci. The Native 
franchise,” minuted Mr Graham in the 
Colonial Office,," is the only point |in the 
p^ace terms] worth hesitating about. As 
[the clausej .stands, the Native will never 
have the frjtn.chisc. No responsible govern¬ 
ment will give it to him.” But neither the 
Colonial Secretary nor the High Commis¬ 
sioner hesitated. After all, they had fought 
the war tQ establish British su^emacy in 
South Africa, not for native rights. It is 
the conclusion, ironic and somewhat over¬ 
simplified but in substance Just, of this 
illuminating and readable study that what 
on the longer term they succeeded in 
achieving was Afrikaner supremacy, not in 
two republics but in one, which, however, 
embraced, as a direct consequence of British 
inicrvetuion, the whole of South Africa. 


Prewar Idyll 

My Life and Times: Octave Foter, 
1907-1915 

By Compton Mackenzie. 

Chaito and Windns, ^S&^^pges. 35s. 

The fourth instalment of Sir Compton 
Mackenzie's autobiography is as readable as 
ever». but by his high standard slightly less 
picaresque than the previous volumes, for 
rhe good reason that by the end of the last 
volume he had married and had found his 
path in life. The keynote of this period of 
eight years is self-confidence and certainty 
ihit he will reach success in his chosen avo¬ 
cation a$ a prose writer. Sclf-confidctic'e was 
needed, since his first novel went the rounds 
of the publishers for two years before 
Martin Seeker, fresh to publishing, took 
him on to their great common advantage. 
Meanwhile his father wanted him to be an 
actor (the family profession) and his mother 
wanted him to be a clergyman ; but though 
he was driven by dire need on to the boards 
once or twice, became a lay preacher in the 
diocese of Truro, and look seriously to 
gardening in case writing failed to produce 
an income, he never lost faith ; and his 
faith was justified. As soon as ** The 
Passionate Elopement," his first novel, was 
published, he was established ; and by the 
end of the volume “ Sinister Street ” had 
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appeared. Furthermore, and with far le$$ 
explanation and comment than he gave to 
his earlier spiritual development, he had 
been received into the Catholic Church. 

To a younger generation, there seems to 
be a certain pattern of life that was shared 
by most of the writers who came to the 
fore just before the first war—a pattern 
which is strange by present conventions and 
which seems curiously uniform, though this 
is doubtless a fault of perspective: constant 
moving from house to house (in Sir Comp¬ 
ton's case, between London, Cornwall and 
Capri); great faith in writing as a sole 
occupation ; willingness to back that faith 
bv refusing other jobs and living poorly, and 
if iccesjjiry marrying, on an allowance pro* 
video by patient parents; massive letter¬ 
writing ; and warm enoouragement from 
Henry James in his inimitable style. All 
this one finds in Sir Compton’s book; but 
to it is added a deep practical knowledge of 
the theatre that gives rise to some of his 
most entertaining passages, such as helping 
PcIHssier to produce the Follies and, in 
default of anyone else, unwillingly taking 
the lead in a dramatised version of his own 
(^amival on tour through North America. 

The book ends with his sailing to Egypt, 
after many vain attempts to get into the 
forces through more orthodox routes, as a 
sub-lieutenant of Marines, totally untrained, 
thanks to the good offices of the ubiquitous 
Eddie Marsh. 


New Light on Russian 
Economics 

The Use of Mathematics in Economics 
Edited by V. S. Ncmchinov. English edi¬ 
tion edited by A. Nove. 

(Vjvcr and Boyd (1964). 39^ pages. £5 5s. 

The Best Use ofE^nomic Resources 
By 1 .. V. Kanifirovich. Translated by P. 

F. Knightsfield. English edition edited by 

G. Morton. 

Per^amon Press. 382 pages. £5. 

'fhe publication of these two books in 
English opens a window for the western 
economist into the development of modern 
Soviet economics. The first contains a num¬ 
ber of technical contributions by Russian 
pioneers in the application of mathematical 
methods in economic planning, and in par¬ 
ticular a long article on cost-benefit com¬ 
parisons by Mr Novozhilov. Of special in¬ 
terest are two short papers by Mr Kantoro¬ 
vich, who independently, just before the 
second world war, broke into the field 
known in the west as linear programming, 
and is now its major exponent in Russia. 
His approach is further developed in the 
.second book under review. 

As in the west, linear programming 
methods were first developed in Russia to 
solve allocation problems within specific 
contexts. More recently Mr Kaniorovich 
has become known as the pioneer of the 
view chat the approach is the correct one 
to apply to general economic planning. This 


involves the gradual inirodticrion of the 
unorthodox concepts of opportunity cost 
and shadow prices, which reflect the rela¬ 
tive scarcity of resources, into the intellec¬ 
tual armoury of the Russian planner, re¬ 
placing the cruder but hallowed indices 
based on the Marxist labour theory of value. 
The larger part of the second volume is de¬ 
voted to an exposition ' these ideas in 
terms intended to convince Mr Kantoro¬ 
vich’s less mathematical and more tradi¬ 
tionally minded colleagues. In this context 
great interest attaches to Mr Nemchinov’s 
editorial prdhee to Mr Kantorovich’s book, 
which should be read together with Mr 
Nemchinov’s personal contribution on the 
use of mathematical methods in his own 
collection. Mr Ncmchinov argues that pro¬ 
gramming methods are amply justified in 
micro-cconomic contexts and indeed pro¬ 
vide the best hope of progress in macro¬ 
economics. But he accuses Mr Kantoro¬ 
vich of a crude and controversial extrapola¬ 
tion of his conclusions W''hcn he claims that 
programming in its present form can pro¬ 
vide the answer to the general economic 
problem. According to Mr Ncmchinov, 
programming can determine not what is 
to be produced but how it should be pro¬ 
duced ” and the method cannot therefore 
''serve as a regulator of the allocation of 
social labour between the main sectors of 
the national economy.” In western terms, 
there remain the major problems of welfare 
economics and of the main strategy of 
economic development: namely, the distri¬ 
bution of the surplus of society between 
social groups and between the present and 
the future. These problems are glossed over 
and obscured by too facile an application of 
precise mathematical method. 

As Mr Nove points out in his brief but 
very helpful introduction to Mr Nemchi¬ 
nov’s volume, these arguments are couched 


in the unfamiliar phraseology of Russian 
Marxism, and they do not m^e easy read¬ 
ing for the western-trained economist. But, 
as Mr Nove also remarks, we should never¬ 
theless be well advised to take the present 
work of the Soviet economists seriously. 
The mathematical traditioo of Russia, com¬ 
bined with the concern of Marxists for eco¬ 
nomic dynamics, suggests that significant 
contributions to the world’s knowledge are 
likely to emerge once the dust of the pre^nt 
controt'crsy has settled and the doctrinal 
obstacles removed. These books show that 
the technical advances achieved in the west 
since the war arc rapidly being absorbed in 
the east, and at the purely technical level 
there is already a corpus of results we may 
profit from. As for the broader problems, 
the need for an acceptable basis for the 
theory of economic dynamics is urgent on 
both sides of the iron curtain, and we are 
not without our own doctrinal barriers to 
intellectual progress. It Is indeed encourag¬ 
ing to liber<d optimists to find concrete evi¬ 
dence of this caning up of Soviet discus¬ 
sion of topics that have long been closed 
and dangerous. 

Retreat in Rome? 

Pope John and His Revolution 
By E. E. Y. Hales. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 237 pages. 3O8. 
Mr Hales fears that the policy Pope John 
is slowly being put aside. There is no 
inevitability about liberal policies. He secs 
signs of Rome withdrawing from dialogue 
with the world ; of the needs of the Italian 
right wing reasserting themselves; of 
brakes upon the communication with other 
churches. He seems anxious. 

It is a well-known rule of constitutions 
that an infrequent assembly cannot control 
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Pitman Books 

Modern Commerce 

Et Sladen 

tn this revised edition the author has |>arcicuiar(y 
noted the changes that havn ttken piece in foreign 
trade, and foreign exchange* the London Stock 
Exchange! the various aspecu of restrictive 
pncticei. and monopoly and changes in different 
branches, in transport. The book provides the 
business man and student with a reliable and accu* 
urate basic reference work in commercial and 
business practice, 

Saventh edition 12$ M 

PITWAN BOOKS FOB BUSINESS STUDlIs 

Students and teachers concerned with 
butinen and professional studies will 
welcome our Business Studies Catalogue. 
It lists and descHbes a selection of over 
100 titles on such subfects asi Book-keeping 
and Accounting* Business Hanagementp 
Office organisation. Statistics, etc. 

Available on request to: 

Dept E.3. 

Sir fsooc Pitmen and Sons Ltd., 

39 Porker Street, London, WC2 

PITMAN COMMERCIAL BOOKS ARE 
AVAILABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


my HARROD 

Refonntag 

Bail^tNoiiey 

* Highly rcadablr, lohlch Is ruir 
praise on this gritty stibj(‘i?t ,.. a 
book that is a good introduction to 
the subject, and which at4he sathe 
time has much to interest the . 

Bconomla^ 25a 

Edited by F. H. HAHN 
and F. P. R. BRECHUNG 

Iheneoiy 
of iDleiest Rules 

In 1962 the I.E.A. held the first of 
a series of conferences on some of 
the more technical problems of 
, economic analysis, designed to bring 
together some of the ablest of the 
. younger economists working at 
these subjects. 50s 





the policy of a permauent executive. It 
could therefore be predicted that as the 
Vatican council passed into history, the 
government of the church had to be carried 
on; and civil servants are more homo- 
geaeoiis in their conservatism than bishops 
from all the world. But to the outsider this 
anxiety seems premature. The influence of 
John in opening Roman Catholic minds to 
freedom, still reaches into remote parts of 
the church. Such an influence set up 
tension. It will be wisdom in pope and curia 
to walk delicately. 

This is the best book yet to appear on the 
pontificate of John. The range of a 
historian is soberly applied to this revolu¬ 
tion. Mr Hales thinks that John had a 
coherent policy, that he was a statesman and 
not just a delightful old man with the right 
instincts. He reckons more highly than 
Cardinal Hcenan of John’s mind. Yet his 
book discloses all the incongruities of that 
fascinating character. Here was a pope 
trained in the clerical fear of Italian 
liberalism ; who appointed strenuous con- 
sen^atives to the Holy Oflice and tightened 
the regulations for the priests of Rome; 
wanted to keep Latin in the liturgy, incon¬ 
veniently insisted that the debate of the 
council be in Latin, and sanctioned a hunt 
against professors of theology who could not 
lecture in Latin ; admired the anti-modem- 
Lst Pope Pius X and talked of canonising the 
anti-modernity Pope Pius IX ; and banned 
French worker-priests. And despite all this, 
here was a pope who accepted the Italian 
liberal parties and tried to free the papacy 
from its nexus with the right; who amid 
bitter hostility welcomed Khrushchev’s 
nephew to Rome, and prised the Ukrainian 
archbishop out of his long imprisonment in 
Siberia ; who encouraged courteous debate 
with the cast and the Protestants. The 
reader of this book may doubt the coherence 
of the policy. But he will not doubt the 
impact of i pope not afraid to listen to a 
world which his predecessors regarded aVso 
dingeroiis; a pontiff who hesitated to 
pontificate. 

Have-a-Bash History 

The European Powers, 1900*45 
By Martin Gilbert. 

Weidenfehi and Sicolson. 307 pages. 42s. 

A girl at Oxford once asked her principal 
for leave to put in for a prize awarded 
among the women’s colleges, and is said to 
have got the answer, O have a bash at it, 
NUss Blank, they gave it to an absolute 
moron from another college last year.” The 
spirit of cheerfulness, without regard for 
impact, behind that reply seems also to have 
inspired Mr Gilbert when he wrote this 
book of essays. It is brightly written ; it 
is unencumbered by reference notes, though 
a seven-page book list at the back provicks 
help towards further reading. There arc 
quite a few aphorisms, of this type: “ the 
public is rarely in a position to know :iis 
own immediate history. For this rcasoii its 
fiidgibebr fs offeh The bodc’s most 
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admirable feature Ues in 38 photographs, 
which portray not only such leading men of 
the period as Lloyd George, Trotsky, 
Hindenburg, Hitler, Roosevelt, Churchill, 
but also some of the lesser characters who 
flavoured it as well; Hiram Maxim, 
admiring bis gun ; Paderewski, pianist and 
prime minister, in a power station; the 
ipconspicuous and highly competent 
Generd .Groener or a Polish-Jewish child 
in a cloth cap at the wrong end.c^ a German 
sub-machine-gun. There arc also 30 maps, 
all clear, if sometimes contradictory. 

Mr Gilben says his object is “ to interest 
the reader in European history, by giving 
some indication of the problems which 
troubled European politics an<j some 
aci'ount of the personalities involved''to 
reveal both the fascination and the drama 
of recent European history.” He does not 
try to provide comprch:nsive cover ; this 
keeps his book from being too long or too 
dull. Vet the fragmentary and often 
scintillating passages of political narrative 
that he does provide sometimes lead the 
reader to ask himself “ How fair an account 
is this? What else has he left out? ” It is 
charitable to suppose that the author has 
had no time to read his proofs properly ; 
there are far too many minor mistakes. And 
however nimbly he moves from incident to 
incident, personality to personality, his 
selective method often ignores chronology. 
This deprives the newcomer to his subject 
of the main joy of reading history. Because 
Mr Gilbert sometimes takes little notice, in 
these pages, of the order in which things 
happeneJ, he keeps his readers from under- 
standing how one thing led to another. 


Mixed Marriage 

Persia Revisited 

By Anne Sinclair Mff^evi. 

Michael Joseph. X73(*^jcs. 25s. 

Twelve years ago .Mrs Mendevi, who is a 
lively girl from Wichita, Kansas, happily 
married to a Persian husband \^hom she 
met as a penniless student, wrote a book 
about her in-laws which appeared in pan 
in the Ne^o Yorker. It was often shrewd 
and always vivid and immensely entertain¬ 
ing, but it set up qualms in anyone who 
knew enough about Persians to realise how 
deeply it would pain and shock her new 
relations. Sure enough, it did so. Indeed, 
it caused her formidable father-in-law to 
banish her, along with his beloved son, for 
eleven years. Then, an ageing man, he re¬ 
conciled himself to an otherwise sadsfactory 
marriage, and summoned them home. This 
book, far less pungent but much more saga¬ 
cious than its predecessor, describes life as 
she found it on return. It well illustrates 
how boring is the existence of young, upper- 
class Persian girls, and its description of the 
problems of teaching English in a girls’ 
secretarial school in Isfahan is both touching 
and revealing. Mrs Mehdevi, though so 
chastened, has lost none of her readability, 
and dcsen-es much credit for the effort she 
has made not to put foot wrong again. 
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During the warmer months animals are helpless liefnre insect 
attack. Some insects lay eggs on living animals on which the 
emergent larvae feed. To sheep rearers in many parts of the world 
the worst of these pests is the blowfly . . . unchecked it causes 
incalculable damage and suffering. 

Shell’s new veterinary product, Supona, guards sheep from this 
scourge. A single dip protects for an entire season. Supona can 
also be tapplied in sprays. Other uses .are being develojxid for 
Supona including its use on cattle to kill ticks. 

is just one example of Shell chemicals in use. There are many others in 
Shell's comprehensive range. If you have a chemietd problem, industrial or agri¬ 
cultural, Shell can probably help. CotUacl your Shell Company. 
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Phase 1 in building a turnkey 
pulp and paper mill 

The technical and economic 
feasibility study 



To brina a modern pulp uiid paper mill to full production may take as 
long us 38 months from the date of contract signing. Yet the ultimate 
success of the project hinges on work done before the contract is even 
signed, on the critically important field survey, and technical and 
economic fea*^ibility study—such study being initiated when there is 
reasonable assurance that the resulting project can be adequately 
financed. 

To complete such a study. P&W's technical and economic experts 
spend 6 to 9 months making an exhaustive examination of all the fac¬ 
tors involved in the establishment of such a major industrial enter¬ 
prise. First, engineers and commercial personnel, drawn from various 
member companies and offices of the Organization (often from sev¬ 
eral countries) make an extended field survey. They investigate local 
conditions to ascertain whether they permit the profitable operation 
of a pulp and paper mill. Then, on their return, technical and eco¬ 
nomic atialyses of the data proceed hand in hand, resulting in the 
preparation of a practical and immediately appli<‘able plan of action. 
The plan is embodied in a report, sometimes running to 400 large 
pages of text, maps, diagrams add drawings. 

A typical feasibility report contains a domestic market survey- 
and. where appropriate, one for exports-a detailed review of the re¬ 
quirements and availability of fibrous and other raw materials, water, 
fuel and power, transportation and personnel. I'he report leads to u 
selection of the best site, the most suitable pulping process, and th« 
specification of ojitimum pulping, papermaking, converting and aux¬ 
iliary equipment. Detailed capital estimates are given for land, build¬ 
ings, structures, equipment of the latest design and finest manufacture 
including spare purls, freight, inland transportation, and insurance. 
Also included are the capital requirements for engineering, supervi¬ 
sory and other technical services, training of local personnel, interest 
and overhead during construction, legal expenses, contingencies and 
working capital. Needs are spelled out both for local currency, and 
for foreign currencies to cover the import of good.s and services from 
abroad. 

The utmost care is exercised to insure that adequate provision is 
made for all capital requirements—thus safeguarding investors and 
lenders against the ruinous consequences of insufficient funding.This 
safeguard alone has been proven to be worth many times the cost of 
the study. 

The report provides conservative estimates of sales proceeds, man¬ 
ufacturing costs, fixed charges and taxes, and anticipated net earn¬ 
ings. The report includes, finally, a formal proposal by the Par.sons & 
Whittemore-Lyddon Organization for the establishment of the indus¬ 
try. Total cost of the project is predetermined and a production guar¬ 
antee is included. 

The scope and depth of Parsons &Whitteniore-Lyddoifs feasibility 
studies mirror the overall approach of the Organization to building 
turnkey pulp and paper mills: P&W takes complete and undivided 
responsibility for every phase of the project —from initial studies 
financial planning and assistance, through engineering, equipment 
supply, and plant construction, to mill start-up, personnel training 
and even to product marketing.The merits of this approach are shown 
by the successful construction and operation of mills on 5 continents 
built by the Parsons&'Whittemore-Lyddon Organization on a turnkey 
basis. P&W has 41 turnkey projects in various stages of development. 

To learn more about the service.s of the Par.son.s & Whittemore- 
Lyddon Organization, you are invited to write for your copy of 
“Growing with the Paper Industry Since 1853.’' 


y. When the Harsons & Whittemore-Lyddon Organization conducts a feasi¬ 
bility study for a new pulp and paper mill, a team of experts drawn from its 
more than MO engineers, technical and economic specialists makes a field, 
survey of local markets, resources and sites. Thorough consultations are 
held with all interested technical, commercial, financial and government 
organizations and with all individuals associated with the project. 
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2. The voluminous economic data collected byP&W's team of experts 
in the field are carefully analyzed in the Project Office. The country's 
production, trade and consumption of pulp and paper-^current and 
anticipated'^re examined within the framework of the spectacularly 
growing world demand for paper products. Econometricians of the 
Parsons & WhUtemore-Lyddon Organization are uniquely equipped 
to develop effective plans af action. 



3. Detailed engineering studies of the technical information gathered in the 
field lead to preparation of optimum mill lay-out and selection of the most 
suitable pulping process. Equipment that best satisfies technical and eco¬ 
nomic requirements is specified. Decisions are reached on power generation, 
water treatment, chemical recovery and effluent disposal. Capital require¬ 
ments are clearly and completely defined, obviating the risk of shortfalls 
occurring before full production is attained. 




4. Every Parsons & Whittemore-Lyddon feasi¬ 
bility report contains full financial projections 
including anticipated sales proceeds, estimated 
manufacturing costs, fixed charges, taxes and 
expected net earnings. Debt service schedules 
are drawn up and return on equity is calcula¬ 
ted. P&W*s projections are eminently suited 
for presentation to investors, lending institu¬ 
tions and government agencies whose partici¬ 
pation and assistance are desired. 


5. Feasibility studies have resulted in the construction by the 
Parsons <Sr Whittemore-Lyddon Organization of turnkey pulp 
and paper mills on five continents. A typical example is the 
9,000 tons/year groundwood and paper mill operated near 
Saigon by the Cong Ty Ky D/ghe GUiy Viet Nam, This mill, 
furnishing about 25% of Viet Nam's demand, showed a profit 
even in the first six months of operation. 


THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE-LYDDON ORGANIZATION 


World leaders in the development of pulp and paper mills for the use of local fibers 



Croydon, Surrey (London), England/Redenfelden, Obb.. Germany/Paris, France/Madras, India 
Tokyo, Japan / Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 10017 
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Never mind the comers - read on 


It makes quite a difference 
to be driven In a car 
that takes corners without 
roll or sway. If you're 
reading a paper or a book, 
you just read on. 
Unsurpassed road-holding 
and smooth driving 


are among the many fine 
qualities of a 
Mercedes. No effort or 
expense has been 
spared in research 
and testing to ensure 
your complete comfort 
and safety on any road. 


For your Information: 
Mercedes-Benz safety 
means: Passenger com¬ 
partment reinforce¬ 
ment. special safety tap 
lock, single-joint swing 
axle with compensating 
spring, frame floor 


unit - 4 out of altogether 
5.200 Daimler-Benz, 
patents (as of April 1964). 
in addition. Daimler- 
Benz automatic transmis¬ 
sion and power¬ 
steering for all models 
on request. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Wall Street has rallied'in heavy trading after Tuesday's erratic 
movements. 

Botit the Germans and the Americans promise to pitch in with military 
putchases to help Britain^s balance of payments. 

The Japanese authorities have followed up last week*s reduction in 
Bank rate with further measures to bolster the economy: a stepping 
up of public loans, investments and the works programme, a 
promise of large tax cuts, and a boost to bank liquidity. 

Negotiations among the Six on financing the common markers 
agricultural policy have ended in deadlock. 

Austria has announced a series of measures adding up to a drastic 
credit squeeze. 


STRAIN IN SCANDINAVIA 


At the turn of the year the 
Scandinavian governments to a 
man were noisily concerned that 
Britain’s import surcharge would 
upset their own economies’ pro¬ 
gress. Their voices were among 
the most vociferous in pressing 
Britain for an early reduction. Six 
months later the surcharge has in 
fact come down by a third to io% 
while the Scandinavians’ fears have 
proved exaggerated. 

There ha$> of course, been some 
backwash. Traditional exports of 
wood products and iron and steel 
to the important British market 
have kcked steam. But the impact 
haj^^dly been catastrophic. The 
.Vncncan crackdown on dollar 
lending abroad has been more 
serious. More important still in 
the weakening of Scandinavia's 
external payments position has 
been, once again, domestic infla¬ 
tionary pressures. 

Rconomic activity has remained on 
a high level throughout Scandi¬ 
navia. Growth has not been as 
rapid as in 1964. But this has 
reflected above all shortages of 
labour and plant capacity. Pres¬ 
sures on wages and prices have 
remained strong, despite a weaken¬ 
ing of export demand and a con¬ 
tinued heavy influx of imports. 

Sweden 

Tlic rapid economic growth en¬ 
joyed by Sweden since the laic 
1950's last year set a record. Real 
GNU^ jumped 6iThis year, the 
pace of advance has tapered off 
somewhat. But it is still high. 
After a slight dip in March, indus¬ 
trial production rebounded in 


April to a level 5.7'’., up on 12 
months earlier. The most expan¬ 
sive sectors have been steel, 
metals, and chemicals. On the 
ocher hand, increases in production 
in the pulp and paper industries 
have remained relatively moderate, 
and growth rates in footwear, tex¬ 
tiles and food have definitely fallen. 
GNP in 1965 is now expected to 
rise 4 i% in real terms. Virtually 
every major component of domes¬ 
tic demand is expanding strongly. 
After stagnating for four long years 
industrial investment may rise by 
9%. At the same time, the rise 
in municipal capital outlays will 
probably match last year's it“ n. 
The housing programme- has 
been trimmed back considerably in 
order to ease pressure on supplies 
in the building sector and make 
room for industrial building. But 
other central government invest¬ 
ment has been stepped up. More¬ 
over, public consumption is 
scheduled to rise by 7 ', ihh year 
against * in 1964. 

Some elements of demand arc 
growing less rapidly. Tax increases 
and rising prices may hold the rise 
in die volume of private consump¬ 
tion to 3‘V>, against 7 V, last year— 
although for the past few weeks 
consumers have indulged in a wild 
spending spree to beat the rise in 
purchase taxes on July ist. 
Exports, which last year rose by a 
spectacular in volume, are 

expected to grow rather less 
quickly—by 7 ,0—this year. 

There does not seem to be enough 
elasticity in the economy to accom¬ 
modate the prospective increase in 
total demand without strain on 
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wages, prices and the balance of 
payments. Shortages of labours 
especially skilled labour, are 
already severe and many branches 
of industry arc working close to the 
limits of plant capacity. Between 
December and May, consumer 
prices rose i.4V<. and the increase 
for the year as a whole over 1964 
is expected officially to be as Mgh 
as 6%. A ^\% rise in the volume 
of imports and a slightly^ less 
favourable out-turn on invisibles 
are expected to widen the current 
account deficit, but by less than 
$20 million. The reserves, which 
last year rose $171 million to $876 
million, were up to $967 million in 
April. 

Norway 

In Norway, too, inflationary pres¬ 
sures will undoubtedly persist 
throughout the year. While credit 
restrictions have been tightened 
again, fiscal policy for 1965 fore¬ 
casts a 161*;;, rise in government 
expenditure. Domestic demand, 
especially investment demand, is 
rising very strongly. Foreign 
demand, too, has remained high, 
although exports are no longer ris¬ 
ing as rapidly as in 1964—when 
the export industries not only had 
spare capacity to take up but also 
ran down their stocks. 

The limit to expansion is being set 
by supply : the labour market is 
very tight and utilisation of plant 
capacity high. Real GNP is expec¬ 
ted to rise this year. This is 
less than last year's 6V<> plus but 
considerably higher than the 
1960-63 average. 

Imports will no doubt continue to 
rise rapidly—-excluding ships, they 
were up during the first 
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quarter of (he year. For 1065 as 
a whole Iforwajr*« defiw on 
current account h to 

more than double to $172 million. 
A current account deficit financed 
by borrowing abroad is an integral 
part of Norway’s long-term growth 
policies and over recent years the 
country’s reserves have in fact 
risen to four times their 1954 
level. However, the deficit pro¬ 
jected for 1965 is well above the 
$112 million annual average set 
out in the new four-year plan tor 
1966-69. And the Americans* 
measures to cut their dollar losses 
have raised some question marks 
over the Norwegians’ hopes for 
continued larse capital imports. 
At the end of April the reserves 
were roughly unchanged from 
December 1964. at $359 million. 
They may fall in coming months. 


Denmark 

The vigorous economic upswing 
that got under way in Denmark 
last year Is still riding high. The 
impetus comes from buoyant 
investment and, more recently, 
rising consumption. As in Sweden 
and Norway, exports are rising 
less rapidly than in 1964. Here, 
too, demand is bumping up against 
supply. Unemployment, still con¬ 
siderable a few years ago, has 
virtually disappeared. Pressure on 
prices, wage and external payments 
is if anything growing. 

Last year's rapid deterioration in 
the trade deficit to more than 
double the is^3 figure was more 
than offset by inflows of capital— 
some of it reflecting repatriation of 
capital by banks hard pressed by 
the domestic liquidity squeeze. 


But a further diteriortiion in trade 
in the first quarM of (his year hh 
the country’s skndet reserves. 

Finland 

In late May the Finnish authorities 
backed up their earUer listening 
of him purchase tems and generd 
credit conditions with a compre¬ 
hensive programme to right the 
county’s balance of payments. 
The aim is to reduce the deficit ra 
current account from $170 miflion 
in 1964 to $125 million this year, 
and to less than $100 million by 
1966—level which could be 
comfortably covered by long-term 
borrowing overseas. The measures 
include closer checks on the 
amount of currency carried by 
Finnish tourists going abroad, 
increased taxes on (imported) 
motor cars, a “buy Finnish” 
campaign, more funds for export 
credits and a continuation of tax 
concessions to the export-oriented 
shipyards and metal industry. 
Moreover, the government has 
promised to back up a stringent 
monetary policy by economies in 
public spending. The country’s 
foreign exchange reserves had 
already fallen by $32 million to 
$337 million before the pro¬ 
gramme was announced, as im¬ 
ports continued to flow in at very 
nearly their record 1964 pace 
while inflows of foreign capital 
slackened. 

The surge of imports and the 
government’s anti- inflationary 
measures to date have led to a 
dampening of domestic inflationary 
forces. Price increases have slowed 
even though tlic volume of produc¬ 
tion has been rising at an^^mml 
rate of about 5%. 


There arc four Scandinavians to 
every ten Britons. Their econo¬ 
mics, still fairly highly geared to 
agriculture and more dependent on 
trade than Britain's or the 
Common Market, have knocked 
up impressive growth rates around 
5’ . or 6Vi. a year since 1958. 
Sweden's growth has not quite 
matched up to that of EEC over 
these sLx years—although it went 
ahead last year—but it remains 
unchallenged as the wealthiest 
European country in terms of 
income a head, getting on for a 
tenth better-off than Switzerland. 
One manifestation of Sweden's 
high standard of living is high car 
ownership, not far behind that of 
Australia or New Zealand— 
although still not much more than 
half the American density. Nor¬ 
way and Denmark, in car owner¬ 
ship and income, arc around the 
British levels. 


SCANDINAVIA COMPARED 

Population Civilian Gross 




Labour Force 

National 

Product 


niiliions 

rt»ilIion.s 

% in 

per 

annual % 




agriculture 

head (f) real growth 






1958-64 

Sweden 

7 66 

3 92 

10 9 

815 

4-8 

Denmark 

4 74 

2 21 

19 2 

654 

5 7 

Norway 

370 

1 51 

21 -6 

600 

4-9 

Finland 

4'58 

2 13 

33 1 

512 

5 8 

Britain 

54-21 

24 24 

3 7 

603 

3 8 

EEC 

179 50 

72 80 

17 0 

520 

5 5 



Cars 

TV's 

Exports 

Imports 

Trade Balnnce 


p?r 1.000 

population 

as % of GNP 

£ rnn 

Sweden 

213 

257 

21 4 

22 5 

- 64 

Donmark 

127 

216 

24-0 

30 0 

- 184 

Norway 

134 

79 

20 9 

31 '9 

- 249 

Finland 

72 

109 

19 6 

22-8 

- 78 

Britain 

136 

236 

13 5 

16 9 

-1,106 

EEC 

115 

114 

16 3 

17 2 

- 831 


Figures are for 1964 except some labour figures < Sweden. Finland 1963. 
Denmark. 1962. Trade refers to merchandise trade. 
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2 hours-£120,000 


In the two short hours this meter allows, British life olhces pay out 
£120,000 to policyholders. Sixty thousand pounds every hour-more than 
ten million pounds a week. 

These benefits are made possible by the mutual association ol policy¬ 
holders , who j oin together to protect their families and invest their saving’s. 
Today practically everyone has a stake in life assurance. 


ISSUED BY TIIF. I.IFE OITICES’ 
ASSOCIATION, EON DON, 

AND ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH 
LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGU. 


LIFE ASSURANCE PAYS OUT 
£10m A WEEK IN BENEFITS 
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Ixonoinic development in Asia is bringing banking and information services of 1 lie 

liighcr living standards to these young people Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, l lic 

and to the vast population of that continent. Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 

Demand for an ever increasing range of organisation of the two banks comprises one 

merchandise is steadily rising. If >ou arc hundred and tliirty branches in twcnty*scvcn 

interested in trade \vith these expanding territoiics extending from the Eastern 

markets, you are imited to avail yourself of the Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

(liK oi-|iiii,itecJ by Koy al ( li.ti In. 

iir.AD oi i rci: ta Brsno?.so.\TF,. lovdon. F.c.a 

fl<r,3/ /-W. l/iudon branch: s SftccL London, . OJfue^ in the LnM Kingdom 

mlMt a! Manche^^fcf and Lirci/toof, in Gcnnnrr nl Uamhmg and in the CnUcd Slater nl Aru; Turk and San liamiyco 

The Eastern Bank Limited head ofitge: 2 & :i c;rosby bCiUARK. London, e.c.j 

Associated Banks: I lie Irano British Bank (Tnr<>rporaii*d in Iian) • Allalutbad Bank Liiniii'd (Incorporatrd in India^ 

The Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) • The Chartered Bank ol'London (Incorporated in Caliibmia; 
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Germany Hugs its Deficit 

Proud of the balance of payments deficit that Germany has 
managed to run for quite fifteen months now, the 
Bundesbank hopes it has solved the kind of chronic 
economic ailment that Anglo-Saxons would 
give their ears to catch 


W EST GERMANY’S financial authorities rejoice in the basic 
balance of payments deficit that the country has run 
since early in 1964. At last, they say, the embarrassing 
tendency to long-run surplus has been overcome : hence¬ 
forth, the country will be easier to live with and will thrust 
less of the onus of international adjustment on to others. And 
they believe that this “improvement” has been achieved 
while launching West Germany on what will turn out to be 
its longest postwar boom, They feel that the 1961 revalua¬ 
tion of the mark and the faster rise in German prices since 
then have at last given the mark a comfortable parity. 

Their optimism about their external balance may be a litdc 
premature. Many of the causes of surplus are stiU there : 
the feeble flow of German investment abroad, the over- 
reliance on monetary weapons to control the economy, the 
resultant high interest rates at times like the present, which 
threaten to attract, at any moment, a new, inappropriate 
surplus on capital account. The government has been gendy 
nursing the Geman private saver into taking greater interest 
in the country*^ stock market. If the present high rates are 
maintained for long, many people who were recendy tempted 
to enter the bond market for the first time may get their fingers 
burned. On the other hand, there is little prospect of the strain 
being taken off monetary policy in an election year, when 
the Federal government feels even less inclined than usual 
to try to impose a strict financial policy on itself and the 
Lander. The market for foreign bonds is temporarily in dis¬ 
array, not only because of the credit squeeze, but also because 
of the coupon tax introduced last year to discourage the inflow 
of foreign capital. Critics of the Government argue that it can 
hardly expect to make the German capital market one-sidedly 
international : if it is not getting an inflow of foreign funds 
to supplement domestic buying of stocks, it can hardly afford 
to support a large amount of foreign borrowing. 

Yet, for all the difficulties, it may be that the threat of 
chronic surplus has gone for the time being. America’s 
current efforts to right its deficit may take some of the burden 
of adjustment off Germany’s shoulders—a part of the 
burden that the Germans have long argued was unfair. 
German bankers are still hoping that the Americans will 
finally be forced to raise interest rates to supplement their 
present efforts. The recent speech by Mr Martin sounded 


“ helpful and realistic ” to German ears, even if the harking 
back to 1929 was not taken over-seriously. Help could also 
come from elsewhere. On current account, there is at present 
a sizeable deficit. Later in the year, when pressure on the 
economy is expected to ease and the current account to 
recover, Britain’s efforts to achieve a big export expansion 
could (say the Germans—with tongue in cheek?) knock a 
sizeable hole in Germany’s foreign markets. And if 
the French and Italians, also, mean what they say about 
curing inflation, Germany may really have lost some of 
its long-maintained advantage of more stable costs than other 
continental countries. (Or should one, in this curious looking- 
glass world of German economic phraseology, call that a dis¬ 
advantage ?) 

It is, indeed, rather curious for any government to rejoice 
in a payments deficit, and official policy is suffering heavy 
criticism. While the Bundesbank believes that its prompt 
action after the big external surplus of 1963 has moved the 
economy on to a path of long-term balance, industrialists and 
private bankers are suggesting that the Bundesbank panicked 
last year and has now gone too far. Exports, they point out, 
are up only 10 per cent so far this year compared with 12 
months ago, while imports have risen by 28 per cent. The 
Bundesbank's reply is that this export performance is still a 
very respectable achievement, given the very high level of 
internal demand, and shows that German goods are still 
competitive. 


F or all the squeeze, economic activity in Germany con¬ 
tinues at a very high rate. Private capital expenditure 
grew by 12 per cent in 1964, compared with only 2 per cent 
in 1963, and looks like rising even faster over 1965 as a 
whole. Private consumption, too, has increased more 
rapidly in the last few months. Public consumption, which 
had grown only moderately in the first three-quarters of 
1964, has again accelerated since the last quarter of 1964. 
Prices have continued to rise, and there are increasing signs 
that the generously-fixed target for “ relative price stability,” 
which allowed a general rise in prices of as much as 3 per 
cent, is likely to be overstepped in the second half of the year. 
Export prices went up by 4 per cent in 1964, or considerably 
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more than domesiic prices (2.5 per cent) or the average 
export prices of western industrial countries (about 1.5 
per cent). 

The Bundesbank believes that the time has now come when 
the growth of internal demand must be checked. Otherwise, 
the rise in prices could get out of hand. On the domestic 
front the present monetary strategy has been aimed largely 
at getting some slowing down in private and public building 
activity. Already, some success has been achieved. The mort¬ 
gage banks, whose bonds take such an inordinately high share 
of all the money raised on German capital markets, are at 
last beginning to be squeezed. Most of the money they raise 
finds its way into private house-building and local authority 
spending. The result could be a slowing down of building 
activity, with repercussions on the rest of the economy later 
in the year. Together with weaker demand for exports and 
a slowing down of stockbuilding, this is expected to give 
a growth rate of perhaps 5 or 6 per cent over 1965 
as a whole compared with 7 per cent in 1964. In 1966, the 
official growth target will probably be brought down to 
around 4 per cent, although some of the experts would prefer 
a lower rate. If the deterioration in the current trade account 
continues and is not offset by a renewed big inflow of capital 
—one of the several things that the Germans like to call 
“ imported inflation ”—the proponents of a slower advance in 
1966 may yet see their wish fulfilled. 

In its annual report for 1964, the Bundesbank suggests that 
the rapid rise in export prices last year represented an adjust¬ 
ment to a rise of costs that has still left Germany’s exports 

competitive, as 
their performance 
this year shows, 
but no longer 
overwhelmingly 
so. And Ger¬ 
many expects to 
be the only Com¬ 
mon Market 
country to show 
a bigger rise in 
unit costs this 
year than in 
1964. The sur¬ 
plus on visible 
trade in the first 
four months of 
1965 was down 
to £100 million, 
compared with 
over jCzSo mil¬ 
lion in the same 
period of 1964. 
At the same time 
there has been an 
increase in remit¬ 
tances by immi- 
grant workers 
that has helped 
to increase the 
deficit on ser¬ 
vices to /)77 mil¬ 
lion in 1964. 
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compared with less than £ii million in 1963. 

On capital account, the first four months of 1965 have seen 
a net inflow of long-term capital of million—^this despite 

a net disinvestment in German shares of million—vindi¬ 

cating a heavy inflow of direct investment in the first few 
months of the year. Most of this was American capital rushing 
to beat President Johnson’s restrictions, and the inflow dis¬ 
appeared by April. The result was still a basic deficit for the 
first four months of the year equal to over jfSo million on 
current and long-term capita] account. On top of this, there 
was an outflow of short-term capital to the extent of some 
^125 million. However, the loss to the Bundesbank's gold 
and foreign exchange reserves was only £$0 million thanks to 
a balancing item of nearly £160 million, caused presumably 
in part by changes in the leads and lags of trade paylhcncs 
reflecting speculation against the pound. 

T he basic reason why Germany's long-term capital 
account so often adds to, rather than mitigating, surpluses 
on current account is the unwillingness of German indus¬ 
trialists to invest abroad. Partly, this unwillingness is founded 
on their experience of losing their overseas investments during 
two world wars. Partly, it is because the Germans have never 
gone in for investing heavily in sources of raw materials abroad 
in the way that the United States, Britain and France have 
done, being content to buy whatever they needed on the world 
market. While the home economy continues to grow at the 
rate it has achieved since the war, it is hard to see this picture 
changing very much. The outflow of private long-term capital 
from Germany totalled only £160 million in 1964 while 
foreign private investment in Germany was worth £176 
million. However, some progress has been made in encourag¬ 
ing the raising of foreign loans on the German capital market. 
About £So million was raised in Germany in 1964 in this way, 
compared with only £14 million in 1963 and £9 million in 
1962. 

The extent to which capital can be exported in this way 
is limited by the weakness of the capital market. At present, 
this has almost come to a halt because of thb«credit squeeze 
on the banks, which have reacted by reducing their bond pur¬ 
chases sharply while maintaining a smart rate of credit expan¬ 
sion to their customers. The loan that British Petroleum tried 
to float in Frankfurt recently was a casualty of this state of 
affairs. The market can hardly recover even such vigour as 
it had while interest rates remain at their present level. But 
the Bundesbank is not inclined to relax the credit squeeze at 
this stage, particularly while it can expect so little fiscal help 
from the government. Some of the experts think that the 
damage to the capital market could have been avoided if the 
Bundesbank had controlled the supply of credit to the economy 
by directives of the type recently employed by the Bank of 
^gland, rather than by attempting to squeeze the banks' 
liquidity position. In Germany, as in Britain, trying to act 
on the liquidity ratio has proved to be of little effectiveness. 

If interest rates were to rise on the other side of the Atlantic, 
it might also be possible for the Germans to withdraw their 
coupon tax on foreign owners of German shares, the purpose 
of which was mainly to prevent an inflow of portfolio invest¬ 
ment from the United States in search of higher yields. Open¬ 
ing the market up to foreign lenders again would certainly 
give it more flexibility and might in the long run encourage a 
greater participation by small German investors. Apart from 
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the damage it may do to investors' confidence, the present 
level of interest rates gives a high enough margin over returns 
in some other centres to offset the coupon tax envirely. The 
Bundesbank is concerned that a new inflow of capital—from 
Switzerland, if not from the United States—may soon show 
up as a result. On the other hand, the authorities deny that 
the coupon tax was a mistake. If it had not been introduced 
to help the American balance of payments, they say, it would 


have had to be brought in by now to bolster the domestic 
credit squeeze. By being introduced in time, it probably 
prevented the squeeze from being even tougher. 

Only time can show whether the days of chronic German 
surpluses are really over. This year, at least, its rapid advance 
of imports looks like providing a welcome stimulus to the 
international economy at a time when so many countries are 
in the throes of deflation. 


Vickers Undefended 


Can an old armourer turn his hand to 
civilian equipment somewhat more 
demanding tnan ploughshares ? For a 
decade, Vickers’ shareholders have been 
given no reason to think so. The group’s 
new managers are brave : the prospects, 
still daunting 

S uppose, for argument's sake, chat steel did get nation;iliscd. 

Then a company like Vickers Ltd., which owns 75 per 
cent of the English Steel Company, might get between £30 
million and ^^40 million in compensation. This is just about 
the size of sum that Vickers needs to buy its way out of the 
nineteenth and into the second half of the twentieth century. 
It might, of course, be better to return the money to the 
company’s shareholders who, allowing for inflation and for 
the fall in their share values, have had roughly a nil return 
on their investment for the past ten years. But since steel 
may not be nationalised, and there may therefore be no multi- 
million pound windfall, the modernisation of Vickers will 
probably go on the hard way—slowed down by a shortage of 
cash to do the kind of drastic things that everyone knows 
ought to be done, if only the means were at hand. 

But look what the 
management is up 
against. Vickers is a 
name redolent of his¬ 
tory, a mixture of 
nineteenth century 
works and twentieth 
century wartime ex¬ 
pedients, a far cry 
from a properly inte¬ 
grated group. The 
name has always 
meant primarily 
armaments: once 

Dreadnoughts and heavy machine guns: since the last war, 
primarily fast small ships, frigates and the like, submarines— 
some now nuclear-powered—and tanks. The works in which 
these are made are inevitably concentrated in the older indus¬ 
trial areas, Tyneside and in the isolated Barrow-in-Furness 
area in North-west Lancashire; the Barrow area is Vickers’ 
fief, with a suburb called Vickers-town. 

This capacity for both engineering and shipbuilding is 
responsible for a bare third—£55 million—of the group's 
£i6t million turnover, which puts Vickers into the middle 
range of engineering companies, dwarfed by a real giant like, 


say, Guest Keen and Netilefold with a £338 million turn¬ 
over. The balance docs not come from anything ihar 
Vickers builds itself, but from its 75 per cent holdiix? 
in the English Steel Company and from sales of the 
VC 10—the aircraft remaining after Vickers had put its 
other aeroplane interests into the British Aircraft Corporation 
in i960, in return for 40 per cent of the shares. The £39 
million of aircraft sales last year were WC los, Vickers’ last 
and most expensive project as an independent aircraft com¬ 
pany, and the accounts allow for a £15 million loss on this 
aircraft over the next few years. The VC 10 was financially 
the worst headache that the present management of Vickers 
has inherited, but ii is at least accepted and self-liquidating. 
Other inherited problems do not have so finite a solution. 

For Vickers’ proud role as part of this country’s strategic- 
reserve has its price—under-utilisation, during periods of 
comparative peace, of plant that docs not adapt to peaceful 
uses. Also, and more important, it stifles an original altiuidc 
to design. When a company’s key customer is the services, it 
gets accustomed to taking their orders rather than thinking for 
itself. Vickers could complain that it has been turned by its 
main customer into a company of blacksmiths run by produc¬ 
tion engineers now mostly in their 50s with litdc experience 
of designing or selling plant and machinery in commercial 
markets. In engineering the design of plant, and the organis¬ 
ing of a consortium to build the most complicated factories 
can be the most profitable part of the business, and attract 
the brightest, most thrusting engineers. Of course such con¬ 
sortiums can run into trouble if, like Vickers with the Govern¬ 
ment, or the atomic power consortiums with the Central 
Electricity Generating Board, or steel plant makers with the 
British steel industry, they are faced with a monopoly buyer. 
Equally, plant manufacturers face a sharply cyclical market, 
which defence suppliers can—sometimes—avoid. But this is 
the kind of work into which any heavy engineering group will 
naturally move. And in plant manufacture two sorts of con¬ 
cerns can flourish: the “ packaged dealer ” with a wide spread 
of expanding customers, such as the chemical engineers, and 
the specialists, able (again like some of the chemical 
engineers) to design and make the most specialised parts of 
a product. Vickers, bent on diversifying more into civilian 
heavy engineering, is not in cither of these situations, except 
for one new company, which is making and selling a full range 
of medical hardware, from newly designed hospital beds i ) 
oxygen equipment. Instead, Vickers decided after the 
Korean war to be a vast jobbing engineer, taking on orders 
and new lines to All capacity, and not, in the main, developing 
its own products. 
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rpHAT was a natural decision in the cosy undemanding 
X atmosphere of business ten years ago. It reflected the con¬ 
servatism of the company, and would probably have been made 
by the majority of engineering directors at that time. It was 
disastrous nonetheless. The effects became apparent in the 
late 1950s. Profits and share prices both show that Vickers 
was suffering at the same time from the aftermath of the rights 
issue of shares in November, 1957, spectacularly designed to 
coincide with the increase in the Bank rate to 7 per cent that 
year. Vickers’ shipyards shared the boom years of ever- 
extending orderbooks—but then too the lean years when those 
orderbooks melted down unrcplenished. It had an unhappy 
venture into earthmoving, with a big caterpillar tractor that 
had teething troubles and never really found a market. All 
its problems were aggravated by the non-success of the 
Vanguard turbo-prop airliner, confidently but mistakenly 
expected to be a successor to the fabulous Viscount, and with 
the birth pangs of British Aircraft Corporation. Vickers 
has also been called upon to supply £26 million for English 
Steel’s Tinsley Park scheme, in itself a necessary and well- 
thought out expansion by a well-run specialist steel concern. 
The famous and now traditional 10 per cent dividend 
that has given Vickers the nickname of the fixed 
interest equity ” has been ncady offset by the progressive 
decline of Vickers’ share price ; allowing for inflation, Vickers' 
shareholders have received virtually no return from their in¬ 
vestment in the last decade. This contrasts with the 
7 to 9 per cent real return on their investment that 
shareholders in the average British company have been 
getting over the same period—again allowing for capital 
appreciation but also for the ravages of inflation. 

Within the last three years the present chairman, Major- 
General Sir Charles Dunphie, and the managing director. 
Sir Leslie Rowan, who joined the group four years ago 
from the Treasury, have reversed their predecessors’ policy 
decisii)ns. They have accepted that Vickers’ traditional fields 
of activity and its traditional productive capacity are inade¬ 
quate bases for the future, and are trying to metamorphise the 
group into a large, diversified engineering holding company. 
At the same time—and this is a policy they have inherited— 
there has been a good deal of hiving off of earlier diversified 
parts of an empire that had been accumulated in fits of absent- 
mindedness. Vickers’ ownership of the punch card manufac¬ 
turers, Powers Samas, has been transmuted into a 22 per cent 
interest in International Computers and Tabulators. With 
aircraft the same has happened ; the Canadian Vickers group 
is now only 53 per cent owned. The hiving-off process will 
be continued in Australia and possibly also with Hanz Zimmer 
A.G. in Germany. But the main effort has been on new fields 
and Vickers now has a number of successes to report. In 
accelerated freeze-drying equipment it was, ironically enough, 
ahead of its customers in this country and had to wait until 
the Irish Sugar Board had demonstrated how successful such 
a plant could be for the orders to come in. Its brewery equip¬ 
ment company, Robert Boby (where Sir Charles Dunphie 
worked before becoming chairman) has been consistently 
profitable. The medical equipment division has clearly a very 
interesting future. So, probably, have Vickers’ interests in 
pump machinery, postal mechanisation and the like. 

In taking these steps, Vickers is abandoning a lot of plant 
and a lot of men and is having to invest heavily in new models 


of both. This creates two problems, one of managerial staff, 
and the other that of the remrganisation of present works that 
may have only a tenuous connection with new products. The 
problem of managers is simply stated. Vickers, a company 
of production engineers, is having to find a headquarters staff 
capable of the financial and technical analysis of possible 
future projects. And in a group where promotion by Huggins's 
turn has been sacrosanct, new assessments of managerial 
capabilities has had to be painfully evolved. Any number of 
Bugginses are now missing their turn. At the same time 
Vickers is being reorganised as a normal holding company 
with separate divisions for engineering and shipbuilding, each 
containing a number of companies responsible for their own 
profits, instead of a federation of units. It is only recently, 
after all, that managers have started to be transferred between 
factories. This is an elementary reshuffle—^Vickers has done 
what Messrs McKinsey had suggested—but a belated one. 

The delay in reorganisation and the fact that Vickers has 
tied up so much of its credit and cash in new steelworks and 
aircraft makes it doubly difficult to enter new engineering 
fields. Vickers needs to multiply engineering ventures with 
araoeba-like rapidity, but has not the cash to buy diversifica¬ 
tion. If nationalisation came, the compensation for English 
Steel could provide it. Vickers could turn to joint companies 
where applicable; merge the shipbuilding interests on the 
Tyne with Swan Hunter, with whom Vickers has made a 
joint bid for the next Cunarder ; sell off surplus capacity, and 
perhaps persuade the government to nationalise its armament 
works as extensions to the Royal Ordnance factories. It is 
difficult to estimate the final value of such a liquidation pro¬ 
cess : but it would certainly be greater than the present price 
of the shares, so much greater that a bidder might be attracted. 
Vickers might then look a promising victim, with a poor 
record, stuffed with cash from sales of the VC 10 and English 
Steel, and scattered shareholdings. 

Bur without steel nationalisation, the prospect looks less 
dramatic. Vickers has a number of strengths: its capacity at 
Barrow is fully booked for some years with orders for atomic 
submarines, and work for these flows over intlsjhe engineering 
workshops there. The group could, like General Electric five 
years ago, be transformed by the injection of young manage¬ 
ment from a smaller company anxious to try its hand on 
bigger things. But there is no sign of this yet. Ac the 
moment Vickers has some very promising individual com¬ 
panies. But these arc not enough. In Germany or Japan— 
where heavy engineering firms had to put defence firmly 
behind them longer ago—could Vickers have survived ? 
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ENERGY POLICY 

Trimming CoaVs Burden 


M r frfj) lee has decided that the capital 
reconstruction which as Minister of 
Power he promised the National (-oal Board 
earlier this year shall lop £4^0 million off 
the board’s £950 million odd of capital, 
i.c. debt to the ministry. 'ITiis, he told 
supplementary questioners in the Commons 
on Friday, would reduce the board’s interest 
payments—about £50 million last year—to 
some £32 million a year. In addition, the 
Government will give special financial 
.'tssisiance to the board to help it speed up 
the rate of closing uneconomic collieries. 

As Mr Lee said, NCB output has come 
down about 30 million tons already from its 
peak of nearly 230 million tons in 1955, 
and has almost certainly farther to fall, even 
if the present degree of protection of coal 
is continued. Few people imagine that coal 
consumption in Britain can exceed 175 mil¬ 
lion tons by 1970, against 187 million tons 
last year: allowing for a small margin of 
exporis but also possibly for that inland 
consumption estimation bw*ii\g too high, this 
would mean an output of no more than 
170-180 million tons a year for the Coal 
Board. 

Compare that present prospect with the 
capacity of 230-240 million tons deepmined 
that the board has spent well over £1,000 
million since 1949 ro try 10 create, and the 
industry’s caniial burden c Tiainlv If oks un¬ 
realistic. Tint £1.000 million (much of it 
by now admiuedlv jjiwiitcn off') was intended 
to raise capacity 40-50 million tons a 
year above the level that the board began 
with on vesting dav: it is producing little 
more than that original tonnage nowadavs, 
though with far fewer men. So ih- £400 
million, W'hich has inevitably to be an arbi¬ 
trary figure, is perhaps near en(5n«?h ro the 
mark. Exactly how much it will reduce 
interest payments will depend upon which 
tranches of the Board’s exchequer advances 
are in fact cancelled : but orcbably it will 
cut them by about £18 million. 

There is no need to call this a subsidy; 
as The Economist commented last week, it 
arises from the anomaly that British nation¬ 
alised industries have wholly fixed-interest 
capital so that even when capacity has been 
closed down they still have to pay interest 
on the capital. For such industries in 
decline—the railways. BOAC, and now 
the Coal Board—this is an embarrassment 
(it has to be noted that for those with 
steadily expanding business like electricity 
it is, conversely, very nice indeed). What 
really matters is that the prices of curreiii 
coal production ought not to have to bear 
this extra burden ; and that to help coal 


keep its prices down in this way is far more 
sensible than most of the protective devices 
that the Government and the industry have 
relied on so far. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

No Cheer for Sterling 

A I.THOITUH Britain’s balance of payments 
figures for the first quarter showed the 
improvement that was expected, they have 
done little to restore enduring confidence in 
sterling. Indeed, the rumours of devalua¬ 
tion that briefly swept Wall Street on the 
eve of Mr Callaghan’s visit to Washington 
this week testify to a widespread iumpincss, 
however unjustified it may be. True, this 
did not spill over into the foreign exchange 
maikei, where trading volume remains thin, 
as it has been over the past two weeks. But 
even here a firming of the forw'ard discount 
on sterling suggests, these days, not an im¬ 
proved outlook so much as further oflicial 
purchases to prop the rate against coniintied 
market hedging. And this week the normal 
pressures of a Friday could be aggravated 
by the leleaso of Britain’s reserve figures on 
Friday afternoon and by the long American 
Independence Day weekend. 

Yet it is the longer outlook that matters, 
and here the latest balance (>f payments 
figures give only moderate comfort. The 
improvement in trade, which pa»tly offset 
an unusually heavy out flow of capital in the 
first quarter, has not been maintained since. 
And there is no guarantee that the Budget’s 
discouragement of inerseas investments and 


more stringent foreign exchange controls 
will quickly prove effective in curbing the 
drain on capital account. Much depends 
on these measures if Mr ('allaghan is to 
achieve his objectives of reducing last year’s 
deficit of £745 million on current and long¬ 
term capital account to one of £300 million 
this year, and of eliminating it by 1966. 

The first quarter’s deficit of £97 million 
on current and long-term capital account 
compares with one of £180 million in the 
final quarter of 1964 and one of £251 mil¬ 
lion in the third quarter. The big .swing 
in the first three months of this year was on 
current account covering goods and services. 
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where a deficit of a mere £7 million actually 
turned into a £6 million surplus (the first 
in almost two years) when sea.s(nially 
adjusted. Here, the effect of the New York 
dock strike in holding up shipments of 
expon.s Britain in February and March 
was largely offset by unusually heavy remit¬ 
tances on the part of British subsidiaries of 
foreign companies, reflecting uncertainty 
abtmi sterling as well as pressure on United 
States companies to repatriate funds. While 
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the first of those factors has now vanished, 
the second conlituics, suggesting that 
current account may contribute somewhat 
less over the remaiiuler of the year than 
it did in the first quaiter. Here, however, 
some hope is held out by the latest German 
undertaking to help offset the foreign 
exchange costs of British forces in Germany 
by spending up to £127 *. million on British 
goods in the period to March, 1967« with 
an advance payment of £42 million this 
month. 


The Capital Drain 

Y et it was the current account that offset 
a further heavy drain on capital account 
in the first quarter, and this surely reflected 
in part continuing uncertainty by investors 
at home and abroad—Kuwait, for one, dis¬ 
closed this week that it has halved its ster¬ 
ling investments to £90 million since 1963, 
and much of this reduction was probably 
recent. At £90 million, Britain’s first quarter 
capital outflow was down only slightly from 
the preceding quarter’s £102 million, and 
all of this small drop was more than 
accounted for by a seasonable decline from 
£44 million to £14 million in government 
net capital outlays abroad. Indeed, British 
private investments overseas rose to a record 
£118 million, while private foreign invest¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom continued its 
steady decline, to £42 million. 

A further adverse factor in the present 
situation is that the overseas sterling area 
makes no ct'niribiiiion to sterling reserves 
as a whole, because depressed commodity 
prices continue to cut into primary pro¬ 
ducer’s earnings. On the contrary, the 
overseas sterling area's balances in London 
were run down by £84 milHou in the first 
quarter, and the sterling balances of other 
countries by an additional £59 million 
(’excluding changes associated with central 
bank co-operation). Thus it was only a 
heavy flow of liiiro-dollar loans attracted by 
high interest rates to Iwal authorities that 
partly offset this drain and held down the 
net outflow on short-term capital and 
unidentified flows to £46 million. 

Altogether, the amount that had 10 be 
financed from the reserves or from credit 
lines with overseas central banks totalled 
£143 million. And here, one of the most 
interesting revelations of the latest figures is 
that during the period Britain leaned on 
central bank assistance to the tune of £148 
million in order to finance the outflow and 
still show the fictitious rise of £5 million 
in the reserves given out in the increasingly 
meaningless monthly statements of gold and 
foreign exchange holdings. With the latest 
of these due to be issued for the month of 
June on Friday afternoon, the foreign 
exchange market will once more have to 
attempt its own guesses of the true position. 
One published estimate, regarded as 
plausible by some London foreign exchange 
dealers, was that sterling support cost the 
authorities up to $200 million in June. 
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AMERICAN ORDl.RS 

Cornucopia, 

Second-Class 

III- surprise and cynical scepticism 
with which British shipbuilders 
originally greeted the news, apparently con¬ 
firmed in Washington this week, that the 
American Department of Defence is con¬ 
sidering ordering ships in Britain is under¬ 
standable, considering that the American 
shipyaids arc among the most liighly pro¬ 
tected in the world. And Congress, 
notoriously ship-happy, has not yet said 
what it thinks of the proposal. But if one 
considers that the Secretary of Defence may 
have sound domestic reasons for wanting 
to place sonic defence orders outside the 
Ignited States, current overtures from the 
Pentagon become easier to understand. Mr 
McNamara is moving into a situation in 
v^hich his British couiucrparts have been 
for nearly a decade ; with a dwindling arms 
industry, defence orders have to be handed 
round in turn to keep capacity alive, a pro¬ 
cedure that incvitablv reduces competition 
and increases prices. Inviting, or merely 
ihrcaiening to invite foreign bids is one 
lever that Mr McNamara can use to bring 
home defence priics down, and the ship¬ 
yards are not a bad place to start. 
Admittedly yard.s in other countries might 
under-cut any British bid, but Mr 
McNamara seems to have committed him¬ 
self fairly firmly to buving enough equip¬ 
ment in Britain to offset some of the more 
expensive British arms purchases from the 
United States, like the F-iii, for e.xample. 
Some of these American orders are likely to 
be aircraft systems and electronics ; one 
field where British designs arc good and 
American prices arc . . . let’s say just that 
thc> are high and leave it at that. What 
no-one can be sure of is whether, however, 
the American Secretary of Defence merely 
intends to buy enough to offset the cost of 
1' 1 IIS to Britain, or enough to frighten his 
own home suppliers into bringing their 
prices down, or whether he really is waiving 
the Buv America act and preparing to con¬ 
sider foreign designs on their merits. 

RPiM 

Jericho Falling 

W HY did Hoover do it? And so 
publicly ? One must assume that the 
company had been advised, like the motor 
industry and the Distillers group before ii, 
that an application to keep resale price main¬ 
tenance on its products had a snowball’s 
chance in hell of getting approved by the 
Restrictive Practices Court. But it is likely' 
to lake another two years before the court 
gets around to hearing Hoover’s and the 
other electrical manufacturers’ case to keep 
Rl^M on their goods. Meanwhile, all manu¬ 
facturers who had registered RPM agree¬ 
ments were entitled to enforce them. So 
why Hoover’s decision to announce this 
week that it was throwing in the sponge, 
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and withdrawing its registration, and aban¬ 
doning RPM ? 

The chart suggests at least one rcasotv. 
Sales of a range of domestic electrical equip¬ 
ment arc down on a year ago, with one or 
two conspicuous exceptions where they arc 
shooting up. In either case, the company 
that can cut its prices gets the advantage. 
Hoover has not cut its prices, but by end 
ing RPM it gives retailers an opportunity to 
cut theirs and some of them have, by ten to 
fifteen per cent. This can bring down the 
price of an automatic washing machine^ 
the one type of washing machine selling 
well—bv as much as £14. 

Such price-cutting, even by a minority of 
shops, must make other manufacturers 
wonder whether they can afford going on 
insisting that their resale prices shall be 
observed. But the more important, long- 


Home Deliveries 

% change 1st qtr 1965 on 1964 
20 % - 0 4 % 20 

Twm till) spindiyiM' 

WASHING & fully 

MACHINES ^ autointitu: 

ficirul powfM wnn(|<*r 

DISHWASHERS 

SPIN DRYERS 
^ VACUUM CLEANERS 
AUTOMATIC IRONS 

REFRIGERATORS 
FAN HEATERS 
FLOOR POLISHERS 

Deliveries in Ist qtr.. 1965 
(Thousands) 

Washing machines: Spin dryers 79 

Twin-tub/spin dryer 117 Vac. cleaners 261 

Semi-and fully auto- Automatic irons 307 

malic 47 Refrigerators 236 

Hand/power wringer 41 Fan heaters 113 
Dishwashers 5 Floor polishers 8 

term effect must be on the Restrictive 
Practices Court. How will it view an appli¬ 
cation to keep resale prices in an industry 
when a manutacturer of Hoover’s reputation 
publicly dissociated itself from it? Dis¬ 
tillers’ decision not to fight for RPM has 
raised the ,samc question in the drink trade; 
the motor industry did not even bother to 
attempt to register its agreements. It is 
possible now that manv of the applications 
for exemption before the court, running to 
several hundred, will wither away without 
a hearmg. The procedure for claiming 
exemption is so ponderous that the first test 
cases, on sweets, drinks bard and soft, shoes, 
television sets and so on, will take at least 
a year to get through the machine; and 
manufacturers can withdraw at the eleventh 
hour, even at five minutes to midnight if 
they choose. The die-hards arc putting a 
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good face on it. But once erne would haro 
numbcrcdHggvciaj ogg of 
«ncTSn n^, and now Hoover has openly 
admitted that resale price maintenance has 
become more and more of a farce, with 
trade-in allowances on household capital 
goods increasingly generous. Jericho has 
not capitulated; but there arc breaches in 
the walls that were not there a year ago. 

CEMENT PRICES 

Let Them Go Up 

I T might be a good thing for the construc¬ 
tion industry if Mr Brown were to let 
the cement industry put up its prices; at 
least, Mr Aubrey Jones might be asked to 
look at the economics of the proposed rise. 
Granted the makers should have thought 
ahead a bit and increased capacity in time 
to cope with the surge of demand which is 
now causing such frustration. But they did 
not. So they are having to scour Europe 
for supplies. And these arc expensive. 
The price of bulk supplies of cement 
delivered in the City of London is 114s. a 
ton; but the manufacturer making up an 
order w'iih imported supplies probably has 
to pay an extra £2 or £3 a ton for these 
marginal supplies. Imports this year will 
probably account for only about 5 per cent 
or so of total deliveries—of about 17 million 
tons. This was the main reason for the sug¬ 
gested price increa.se of 6s. 6d. per ton. 

The cement companies are also having 
frantically to build new plaint or extensions 
to existing works. This is expensive too. 
It is uneconomic to build units smaller than 
300,000 tons annual capacity and the capital 
cost is £15 or £20 per ton. Even an exten¬ 
sion costs roughly £7 to £9 a ton. 'The 
manufacturers can certainly afford it. But 
their argument has always been that they 
can only keep prices down if they operate 
virtually at capacity. And while they 
invest on this ^inciplc, the British 
economy seems pfetty certain to be short 
of cement whenever it manages to achieve a 
construction boom. To induce these 
over-cautious manufacturers to invest in a 
.somewhat bigger reserve of capacity might 
be worth a small price increase—though 
there is the danger that covering the price 
of marginal imports for them now will 
simply allow them to relax again in their 
capital investinent. If Mr Aubrey Jones— 
who should remember a lot about profits at 
given levels of capacity in an industry not 
over-given to rapid investment—thought 
their argument about capacity justified, this 
might ^ an increase in price that would 
help productivity, not operate agabst it. 
After all, cement accounts for only about 
6 per cent of road building costs and 
roughly half that in building structures. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Better, Brighter 

B ritish shipbuilders have had their best 
six months since 1961— over 900,000 
gross tons of new ships ordered since the 
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begbniM ..yafti-^-compared with 

065^,000 g.t. during the same period last 
year. Completions are also running at a high 
level: 544,642 g.t. delivered in the fimt 
five months of the year—compared with 
3^55*986 g.t. last year and 372,132 g.t. the 
year before. It would be nice to report that 
these figures herald the end of the doldrums 
for Britain's shipbuilding industry ; but in 
all conscience one cannot yet. 

Many of the ships completed so far this 
year were laid down under the previous 
government’s shipbuilding credit scheme, 
while the improved order book is closdy 
related to improved credit facilities that have 
been offered since January to foreign owners 
—at a dme when credit has become increas¬ 
ingly difficult to obtain elsewhere. But there 
is litde doubt that these credit facilities 
would be sufficient of themselves to attract 
even more orders to Britain if buyers could 
be sure of delivery on time—and this is 
where the crunch has started to come. Last 
week P & O made it clear that doubt about 
British shipyards’ ability to keep to promised 
delivery dates had influenced its decision to 
order three fast cargo liners in Japan— 
though prices probably influenced the com¬ 
pany even more. This is the kind of tonnage 
that British shipyards have always prided 
themselves on building better than anyone 
else ; but with more British cargo liners 
being built in Japan—the Ocean Steam Ship 
Company already has two cargo liners on 
order there—British shipyards arc in danger 
of losing even this supremacy. 

With a minor boom on their hands, ship¬ 
builders are blaming delivery delays on a 
shortage of skilled labour—employment 
figures in the industry are down 13.5 per 
cent to 211,000 in four years. But there 
has been no lessening of unofficial strikes or 
of sub-contractors’ delivery delays that have 
long plagued the industry, though in fairness 
it should be said that many shipyards are 
meeting deliveries without these troubles, or 
in spile of them. 

BANKS 

Computing 

Responsibility 

M r justice mocatta, in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, has gone a long way 
towards sugge-sting that the installation of 
a computer docs not necessarily absolve a 
bank’s staff from passing the cheques they 
receive under human scrutiny too. The 
plaintiff before him was Mr Joseph Burnett, 
a bookmaker who has one account at the 
Borough branch of the Westminster Bank 
and another at the Bromley branch. In 
January this year, Mr Burnett wrote out a 
cheque for £2,300 on a Borough cheque, 
but as he wanted the money drawn from 
the Bromley account he altered the cheque 
accordingly. However the bank’s computer 
can recognise only magnetic ink characters; 
it could not pick up the alterations Mr 
Burnett had made in ordinary ink; none of 
ihe bank’s staff noticed the penned altera¬ 
tion ; and so the cheque was sent to the 
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Borough branch and paid out there, 
although Mr Bumect had in the meanwhile 
instructed the Bfomley branch to stop k. 
In court, he asked for ms money back. 

Mr Justice Mocatta gave it to him, and 
refused to accept the Bank’s contention that 
the customer was lx)und by a warning in 
the Borough cheque book that cheques were 
to be used only for accounts at that branch. 
The contract between the bank and Mr 
Burnett had been in existence some time, 
and conditions had not previously been 
printed on cheque books. It migk have 
been different, the judge thought, if the 
cheque book had been the first issued to a 
new customer; and had the warning been 
printed on the cheque itself, that might have 
been different too. As it was, the bank was 
not protected. 



In another case the week before, Mr 
Justice Mocatta had gone some, if not all of 
the way towards answering the vexed ques¬ 
tion of: What is a bank ? Here, United 
Dominions Trust won an action whose 
success depended on the company’s ability 
to satisfy the judge that it wa.s a person 
bona fide carrying on the business of bank¬ 
ing.” In this instance, Mr Justice Mocatta 
did not rule that the provision of current 
account services in itself constitutes bank¬ 
ing ; and he expressly left undecided, apart 
from the case before him, whether it is 
possible to be a banker without providing 
this service. All he ruled was that the pro¬ 
vision of current account service, plus the 
collection of cheques for customers, plus 
the granting of overdrafts amounted, when 
taken together, to more than a “ mere 
facade” and thus qualified UDT to be 
classed as a bank. There may not be a 
universal, watertight definition of banking 
here ; but the ruling seems to mean that the 
provision of a number of genuine banking 
services qualifies a company as a bank. 

BIG JETS 

BOAC*s Permutations 

T he cautious admission that the British 
Overseas Airw'ays Corporation was in¬ 
quiring among manufacturers about 250-seat 
jets conceals some extraordinarily com¬ 
plicated manieuvrcs going on bemnd the 
scenes. The corporation has not yet com¬ 
pleted negotiations with Vickers Ltd about 
the price of it.s VC los. The final price per 
aircraft, now nudging £4 million each, will 
depend on how many BOAC eventually 
buys—the more, the lower. The lower also 
w'iU be the compensation that the corpora¬ 
tion has -to pay over and above this for 
VC los cancelled. The corporation origin¬ 
ally ordered—firmly—42 ; the first dozen 
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were small, the remaining 30 were Super 
VC 10s. It now actually needs only seven 
of the supers, the rest are surplus ; it has 
been ordered by the Government to take up 
to 17, while 3 have been diverted to the 
RAF and the remaining 10 put on ice. But 
legally, thL7 are all still ordered ; legally, 
BOAC has to pay compensation if it does 
not take up all of them. 

So the dilemma is this: Should the cor¬ 
poration follow the narrowly sensible course, 
which is to take only seven Super VC los, 
cancel the remainder and buy for its long- 
tcini future requirements the 250-seat ver¬ 
sion of the Boeing 707 jet, the protcuype 
of which is due to fly ne.vi year? (These 
big cxtra'jets, with their much lower costs, 
will have a decisive effect on air fares and 
airline economics, four years from now.) If 
BOAC does, it faces a huge bill plus massive 
cancellation charges from Vickers. Should it, 
therefore, decide it W'Oiild be cheaper in the 
long run to take the VC 10s still on order, 
or most of them, in which case it would have 
far too many aircraft and must sell its pre¬ 
sent fleet of 15 Boeing 707s, while these 
still command a fair second-hand price. 
Financially, this could be the more ex¬ 
pedient course, for the more VC 10s built, 
the lower the price Vickers might be pre¬ 
pared to negotiate and this in turn brings 
down slightly the aircraft’s operating costs 
although they will always be higher riian 
the 707s. Or, finally, should the corporation 
offer the olive branch, and hope Vickers will, 
fiuancially, let bygones be bygones if it 
orders a 250 seat super-super VC 10, for 
which someone, BOAC? the Government? 
the British Aircraft Corporation? is going 
U) have to pay the development costs, but 
which would give BAG some work? All one 
can say with confidence is that this is not the 
way to fun an airline. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Imperial Metal Industries (Kynoch"' 
Ltd., a subsidiary of ICI, with a virtual 
monop^^ly of sporting cartridge production 
in this country, has just come up with a 
plastic-cased waterproof cartridge that 
could be a winner. Plastic cartridges are 
not new—the Americans have had them for 
some time—but IMI is producing lir> car¬ 
tridge casing on a c.-p.ti'nuous flow pro¬ 
cess which Vnould be cheaper than the 
bitch production system used in America. 
IMI produce 100 million cartridges a year 
and c.vport 40 per cent of them worth £1.8 
million. The company, which considers 
itself the biggest exporter of cartridges in 
the world, hopes the new one will prove 
particularly attractive to sportsmen in the 
humid countries in Asia and Africa, but it 
also looks good to any wildfowlcrs and 
other shooting men in this country who 
have spent the best part of a shoot mutter¬ 
ing Greek iambics to themselves after a 
damp paper cartridge case has jammed a 
barrel of their shot gun. The plastic car¬ 
tridge casing is being produced on a Gcr- 
man machine designed originally for the 
preduaion cf cold-water pipe made from 
high density polyethylene. 


Ore to the Steelworks 


T he Government, in a white paper 
published this week, has at last given 
its decision where the bulk terminals for 
iron ore that a number of parties have 
been clamouring to build shall go. T\w 
two main contestants. Richard, Thomas 
and Baldwin, and Steel Company ot 
Wales, arc both to get the go ahead—sub¬ 
ject to the Government’s mind being 
changed in debate—at Newport and Port 
Talbot respectively. Together, the ter¬ 
minals arc expected to cost £34 mililon ; 
for Newport the whole £16.4 million to be 
paid by RTB and for Port Talbot part by 
Steel of Wales and part (to be negotiated) 
by the British Transport Docks Board. 
Both will be able 10 ha-ndle ships of up to 
65,000 tons (which the British Iron and 
Steel Federation reckons is the limit 
beyond which little extra economic advan¬ 
tage will be reached) and both can be 
extended to take 100,000 tonners. There 
the similarity ends. Steel of Wales’s 
schemes for Port Talbot involves dredging 
out a new channel and greatly enlarging 
the present liny harbour (which only takc> 
ships up to 10,000 tons). RTB, which can 
take 30,000 ton ships on favourable tides, 
plans to put the harbour in the middle of 
the Bristol Channel, riihcr than bring the 
deep water close to the land, with a 45- 
mile jetty that reaches to the Bristol Deep, 
within ihrcc-qualters of a mile of ilic 
south shore. The new terminal'; could 
reduce ore costs to the two steel works by 
los a ton, eqiiivalenr to 2Ss a ton on 
finished steel cos.is. They would aKo 
widen the companies’ scope for buying ore 
since the low transport costs of the bulk 
carriers could turn fields as distant as 
Australia into possible suppliers. 

In South Wales, which takes half of 
Briuiirs imported 01 e, the choice lav 
between terminals serving tlie individivd 
woiks—which the White Paper has recom¬ 
mended -■iUid common termiiuh bcrviii't 
both, at an obvious Capital saving. Fight 
‘'iics Were considered altogether, for as 
well ns common terminal proposds foi 
IMn Talbot and Newpuii, two were pul 
foivvai d for Milford I Liven, where Steel of 
Wales hud first intended, in 19.S9. to build 
one for itself, and two for Cardiff. On 
siraiglil capital costs, comparing project^ 
for haiboiirjj to take 65,000 tonners bring¬ 
ing in 10 million tons of tue a year, the 


steelworks’ individual terminals, at £34 
million, coinpared with only £9'. to £21 
million for the ctjmmon terminals. But 
considering? operating costs as well— 
which included lor the common terminals 
the extra costs of tran'‘port and handling 
—on a discounted cash flow basis over 50 
years, all the projects worked out within 
10 per cent of each other. The Ports 
C'uuncil therefore took into consideration 
the obvious and not easily quantifiable 
operating advanuigcs of running a ter- 
minul closely with the steelworks it sup¬ 
plies ; not lcu.st the advantages in a strike- 
prone industry of cutting down the 
amounl of handling. 

So the split result is not the spineless 
Government compromise, raising fearful 
memories of the rolling mill split between 
Colville’s and RTB in 1958, that it might 
seem at first sight. However, the 
White Paper is not the end of the road. 
Steel of Wales, enlarging an existing port, 
cun start work as soon as it gets the 
Minister of Transport’s approval, almost 
a forinulity. But RTB, poking a noisy, 
rattling finger nearly into Weston-super- 
Mare’s eye, needs the Minister’s consent, 
which is quite diflerent. Tests are being 
carried out to determine the effects on the 
estuary regime of the jotty; offshore 
loading is not necessarily a problem—the 
oil industry does it all the time—and 
difficulties in berthing the monster carriers 
in one of the conn,try’s busiest shipping 
lanes—and one, moreover, that runs a 
40-foot tide—can be overcome. (Thai is, 
the Bristol Harbour authorities, in whose 
pui liens the jetty ends, say they can be. 
although some shipping companies are still 
saying they cannot be.) But the question 
of the efl'ecl on the amenities of nor«,h 
Somerset coast is btjuijd lo be hotly 
debated still. Much expert evidence wa> 
taken when the Government considered 
the Welsh Shipping Agency Bill and it 
took suitable notice—though not much—• 
of the objections. It is hard to see what 
tests can be carried out on determining ri 
reasonable minimum cf noise, dust and oil 
short of building the jeny and operating i* 
—whem, of course, the company can 
reasonably say that noise, dust and oil'are 
inseparable From the operation of unload¬ 
ing ore. Inseparable too from this p.ir- 
licular aspect of progress ? 
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Report on 

CANADA 


Th» present boom, which is likely to 
continue, and a relaxation of certain re¬ 
strictions which have been hampering 
U.K. exports make Canada an attractive 
market for British manufacturers. 
American competition is. however, very 
strong and. aithough many of the export 
opportunities ere iikeiy to be in fieids 
where the United Kingdom has boon a 
tradhionai suppiior, spociai attention 
sheuM bo given to marketing and to 
strengthening and extending sales 
organisations. 

This is one point m£idc in the report 
on Canada recently published by our 
Economic Intelligence Department. 
In the r^rt, which is illustrated 
with coloured charts and diagrams, 
Canada’s economy, trade, balance of 
payments and market prospects are 
surveyed. 

Copiiss can be obtained from any of 
our branches. Alternatively, please 
get in touch with one of our special¬ 
ised Foreign bi-anches. 


Lonftcn: ChM f*or€tgn Brmnch, 

Fmnchurch Sfre«f« SGS 
WmMt fird Formign Brmnch^ 
f Pmll Mmll £«<«, BW 1 

Foreign Brmnctf «/so mt B/rmtnghmm^ BrmgforBe 
Brimtole Cmrdlfft iBMwich, U^mrgooh Lutoity 
Umnehmmimry Mmwcmgilm upon Tfnoe 
Nottinghom, Bombing mnP Souitrompton 
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Playing Everything Down 

That the future of the world monetary system should appear as a siilJicient 
topic to occupy Mr James Callaghati's party and the strong administration 
team whom they met on Wednesday seems obvious—but to many 
observers in Washington it does not, partly because of the pointed refusal 
of the US financial authorities to admit to any sense of urgency about 
monetary reform until their oun balance of payments position has been 
brought into better order. 


Washitigton 

HI; communique issued after Mr 
Callaghan’s talks with Mr Fowler 
(speakings to be sure, not of “ reform " but 
of the ** reinforcement ” of international 
liquidity) spoke of ministerial efforts to press 
the matter *'both during and after" the 
International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank meetings in the autumn. 

Before there could be action, the com' 
munique insisted) there must be an inter- 
national consensus. In this connection Mr 
C2allaghan and the Britidh visitors gave the 
impression of being a shade less despondent 
than Mr Fowler and the Americans. It is 
not that M. Giscard D’Estaing in his recent 
talks with Mr Callaghan actually said any¬ 
thing encouraging himself. Officially the 
French position remains that the gold 
exchange standard is doomed " as Mr 
Callaghan put it on Wednesday, while he 
himself maintains with the Americans that 
the gold exchange standard ** has a sub¬ 
stantial life in front of it.” The Americans 
insist that the world monetary system must 
continue to be based on the IMF and the 
dollar, or, when they are drafting com¬ 
muniques jointly with a British visiting 
party, on the IMF, the dollar, and the pound 
sterling. But it ap)tears that some of M. 
Giscard D’Estaing’s officials were permitted 
to talk in a somewhat more flexible way 
than their leader. This the British see as 
a sign. They have yci to convince the 
Americans that the ground for hope is at 
all substantial. 

Naturally the British were at pains to 
deny that Mr Callaghan had come to 
Washington to ask for money. l.caving 
that aside, there are ways in which the two 
governments can mitigate the nuisance to 
each other that is involved in their separate 
efforts to correct their balance cf payments. 
The communique more or less admitted 
this, while allowing that each government 
was quite right to do what it was doing. 
The British found it painful, when presi¬ 
dent Johnson announced his balance of nay- 
ments policy in February, that AmcOcan 
firms in Britain began to remit more of 


their earnings home. Appareiulv they also 
see signs of a failing off in direct American 
investments in Britain. The Americans, for 
rheir pan, do not find it precisely convenient 
that Britain should be ” liquefying ” its 
dollar portfolio. On these points the two 
sides could not go much beyond assurances 
of understanding, tact and delicacy, in 
which the communique is rich. But quite 
possibly these are of more use in practice 
than they look on paper. 

America's official attitude towards inter¬ 
national liquiditN can be summarised in the 
phra.se: there's no rush. Mr Fowler, has 
placed absolute priority not only on elimi¬ 
nating the United States balance of pay¬ 
ment deficit, but on showing a surplus for 
at least a year. 

This does not mean that no thought has 
been given to the liquidity situation. While 
no clear US position has emerged, a few 
strands of thought have become evident. 
The first is that the dollar must continue 
to be the foundation of any reformed system. 
Secondly, there is growing discussion of the 
need of the wttrld for a rising supply of 
privately-held dollars as perhaps more 
important than the need for officially-held 
dollars. This implies, according to 
numerous analyses made outside the 
Government, an American payments deficit 
as currently defined of $500 million to $r 
billion a year. At the moment, given Mr 
Fowler’s determination to achieve a surplus, 
this is academic, but it may figure in the 
ultimate American position. 

There is a desire in at least parts of the 
government, moreover, to see the lole of 
gold in the world system gradually 
diminished. Finally, there remains the 
official disposition to achieve any reform 
chiefly through the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund. The United States would 
probably be ready now to make drawings 
on the fund’s first credit tranche virtually 
automatic-‘thus adding about 5 billion 
dollars to liquidity at a blow, flowevcr, 
there is no American position yet on just 
what device the Fund should me to augment 
the total of global reserve assets. 


TRANSPORT IN EEC 

A Compromise Policy 

Luxemburg 

MMONSTRAHNO a fine disregard for the 
current political crisis over the 
financing of the common agricultural 
policy, the tran.sport ministers of the Six 
last week reached outline agreement on the 
future common transport policy of the EFXi. 
The agreement is in illiberal contrast to the 
recommendation to abolish restrictive 
licensing of road vehicles produced by 
Britain’s Geddes committee last week: 
nevertheless, within the Continental frame¬ 
work it is not as diugisie as it might have 
been. The long Dutch stand against the 
rigid system of obligatory maximum and 
minimum rates for all forms of transport 
proposed by the European Commission to 
deal with the twin dangers of ruinous com¬ 
petition and abuse of monopoly positions 
has had some effect. With certain excep¬ 
tions the freedom of carriers to fix their 
prices according to costs and the pres¬ 
sures of competition has been maintained. 
Assuming that the various implementing 
regulations go through in October, the first 

Community quota ” of road haulage 
licences valid for the whole of the common 
market area (of which Dutch carriers arc 
due by prior agreement to receive a dis¬ 
proportionate share) will now come into 
force on January i, 1966, as planned. 

The agreement finally approved by the 
Ministers last week is a complicated one 
and involves three stages. In the first 
stage, which will run from 1966 to 1969, 
the system of published rate brackets 
(tarification a fourchettc) will apply 10 inter¬ 
national traffic only, leaving the member 
states free to apply whatever system they 
prefer to internal traffic (complete freedom 
to fix prices and conditions in Holland, 
rigid price-fixing by the public authorities 
in Germany and France). 

During the second stage, which will run 
from 1969 to 1972, the system of published 
rate brackets will be extended to cover 
internal traffic as well as international, with 
the proviso that member states will be free 
to substitute the system of reference rate 
brackets for the more binding system if they 
want. Furthermore, the reference rate 
bracket system will anyway be extended to 
all bulk transport, whether by road, rail or 
W'atcr, being no longer limited to water 
transport alone. Finally, at the third stage, 
which will begin in 1972, when all social 
and fiscal charges (or subsidies) are due to 
have been equalised and a common method 
of imputing infrastructure costs to each 
mode of transport worked out, the whole 
system of rate brackets will be reviewed. 
Whether this review should lead to a 
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further extension ci the reference rate 
bracket system or to the abolition of all 
maximum and minimum rates is not spelled 
out. 

FRENCH ECONOMY 

Gentle Reflation 

Ptni'i* 

HE helmsmen of the French economy 
have shifted course a little. Only two 
months ago M. Giscard d’Hstaing, France’s 
finance minister, was stating firmly that the 
stabilisation plan would be kept in force, 
and that there would be no stimulation of 
the economy through consumption. The 
only reflation was to be through encourage¬ 
ment of business capital investment. But 
now, several official decisions have been 
announced to stimulate consumer demand. 
Tlie Conscil National du Cr^it has 
increased by onc-cighth the size of the loans 
which hire purchase firms may allow to 
customers buying household equipment and 
cars. At the same time, it has extended 
from 21 TO 24 months the repajTncnt period 
for people buying cars on hire purchase. 
Finally, there arc hints in government 
circles of an increase of the minimum wage 


(aficcung some 300,000 wage-earners) and 
perhaps also of family allowances before 
autumn. 

This is a clear break with the earlier doc¬ 
trine that the recovery expected at the end 
of the year would be the result of nothing 
but an investment revival. The government 
has acted on investment by bringing for¬ 
ward some public capital expenditure and 
bv increasing invesiment by state indus¬ 
tries, particularly Electricite de France. 
For next year, it has also announced a rise 
in budgeted investment of some lo per 
cent. Still, the addition of measures to 
stimulate consumption amounts to a change 
in the official line. What is the explanation? 

There seem to be two reasons: First, the 
recovery of industrial production that was 
expected at the end of the second quarter 
has not materialised. The latest index to 
be published shows that, on average, pro¬ 
duction is stagnant, with some growth in 
the building and energy sectors offset by 
a decline in car manufacture and capital 
goods industries. Surveys of business 
opinion arc no more optimistic than in pre¬ 
vious months. Only foreign demand seems 
TO be improving. It is questionable whether, 
in these conditions, there will be much of a 



WORLD PRODUCTION : 
FIVE YEARS' GROWTH 



MERCHANT TONNAGE LAUNCHFO 
INCREASE IN I I INCREASE IN TRADE I 

POPULATION I Lin manufactures I 

These comparisons are taken from the Uniftfdl 
Natiotis Siaiihticul Yearbook 1964 (but withi 
a rt^ised popidatton estimate). : 


recovery in the autumn, as is still hoped. 
The government is beginning to fear that 
even its revised growth target of 2.5 per 
cent for 1965 may be too optimistic. 


FRENCH HOUSING 

Cost of a Freeze 

Paris 

T wenty years after the 
end of the second world 
war, the housing crisis con¬ 
tinues unabated in France. 

It may even be getting worse. 

The Minister for Building, 

M. Jacques Maziol, has just 
announced that the building 
target has been raised to 
500,000 homes a year by 
1970, at the end of the Fifth 
Plan, compared with the 
original target of 470,000. 

But the French, who got Parisian “n 
fewer than 400,000 new 
homes last year, still look grumblingly at the 
Germans, where a total of 623,100 Were 
completed during 1964 for an only slightly 
larger population. 

The root of the trouble is an tU-con- 
ceived system of state aid, and also rent 
control, which produces extraordinary 
discrepancies and injustice. A young family 
in Paris usually has to. pay between £10 
and £14 a week for a 3-room flat| com¬ 
fortable but not luxurious, which is 
obviously an cnonnoas burden for a young 
man only just beginning to earn his living. 
Meanwhile, his father may well be paying 
only £3 or £4 a week for a larger flat in an 
old house. 

The scarcity affects mostly those who are 
least well-off: youns households, large 
families, peasants or foreigners coming to 
work in the towns, or anyone obliged to 
change his place cf residence. If a young 









Parisian " mofce-cot/" fiats 



Parisian fiunily tries to buy a three-room 
flat instead, it will be adeed prices ranging 
from £7,500 to £9,500. The crisis is at its 
worst in Paris, but many provincial towns, 
particularly Lyons and Marseilles, have 
already reached the capital’s price level. 

The source of the trouble dktes back 
about forty years, and is the freezing of 
rents. Between 1901 and 1911, the annual 
rate of building reached 200,000 dwellings. 
That was the golden age. Demand for 
dwellings increased only slightly and saving 
to finance building was plentiful. Between 
1919 and 1939, only i million dwellings 
were built, a rate or xoo,ooo dwellings a 
year. This spectacular drop was caused by 
rent control, whose effects were worsened 
each year by inflation. 

From X948 onwards, the government 
decided that old dwellings and new 
dwellings should belong to two different 


systems. The main result of this differen- 
tmrion was to create a privileged position 
for all tenants of old dwellings, whose rent 
was (and has remained) on the average only 
about a third of that oi new dwellings. 
Of the 14.5 million main dwellings in 
the 1962 French census, approximately 
6 million were owned and 8.5 million 
rented. In this last figure, the number 
of tenants of old dwellings amounted 
to approximately 6 million. At present, 
therefore, more than one Frenchman in 
three is a privileged person paying an arti¬ 
ficially low rent. A gradual raising of old 
rents was undertaken quite recently, but still 
only timidly. 

Nine out of ten dwellings built in France 
arc state-aided in some way. Thus, in 1963, 
out of 335,000 dwellings finished, 100,000 
were habitations a layer modere (rent con¬ 
trolled dwelling^ and 190,000 were dwel¬ 
lings benefiting from subsidies and loans. 

With a large group of people bom just 
after the war now coming of age, the crisis 
may well get worse before it gets bett^ 
It is not helped by the scarcity ctf financial 
fadliries. For instance, it is impossible to 
get a mmtgage for over 20 years from any 
institution except the state-controlled Caisse 
des D6p6ts and Credit Foncier. However, 
last year saw a sudden increase in private 
saving for hoasebuilding, and the govern¬ 
ment experts believe that with the rapid 
increase in the standard of living a l^e 
new group of Frenchmen has broken into 
the level of affluence where families decide 
to pay for their own roof. In de Gaulle’s 
France, people are noav spending over a 
fifth of their income on thdr homes. Food, 
their ancient preoccupation, now gets n6 
more than a third of the family budget. 
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Secondly, the government wants the 
presidentid election in the autumn to give 
General de Gaulle as big a victory as pos* 
sible. This means getting industry out of 
its present lethargy, reducing unemploy¬ 
ment, and increasing the purchasing power 
of the masses. This is certainly worth some 
sacrifices on the altar of the great prin¬ 
ciples of monetary and financial stability. 
Mr Pompidou had already been saying so 
for several months. 

MANNl-SMANN SCANDAL 

Who Will Pay? 

Rio de Janeiro/Dtii^seldoiI 
III: Mannesmann concern has fallen 
willy nilly into the midst of a rover- 
berating Brazilian financial scandal. Two 
directors of its 12-year-old Brazilian sub¬ 
sidiary, the Companhia Siderurgica Mannes¬ 
mann in Bclo Horizonte, apparently issued 
an enormous number of bills of exchange, 
in the firm's name, and placed them in the 
unofficial Brazilian parallel money 
market.*’ The action was unauthorised, the 
purposes of the borrowing highly dubious 
and the soundness of the parallel market 
itself equally suspect. One of the directors, 
Sr. Jos6 Machado Freirc, had already left 
the subsidiary at the time the bills were 
issued—the implication is that his signature 
was forged. The other director, Sr. Jorge 
Serpa, left later and since the scandal broke 
has successfully gone to earth. The com¬ 
pany has been left a pretty mess. So far 
bills to a value of Cruzeiros 50 million 
(£10,000) have been presented for payment. 
How many more are to come is anyone's 
guess—the guesses start at Cruzeiros 27 
billion (£5 million). The Companhia 
Siderurgica has closed its doors and the 
whole affair is now in the courts. 

The parent company has so far shown no 
readiness to assume responsibility for the 
bills. The Crcrman head office indeed argues 
that the Companhia Siderurgica is not 
legally obliged to redeem the bills, even 
assuming that no outright forgery was in¬ 
volved. Since one of the directors had 
already left the company at the time that the 
bills were issued he was in no position to 
assume obligations on its behalf. But the 
company may in the end voluntarily assume 
some responsibility. Mannesmann has 
loudly dissociated itself from the parallel 
money market, an institution roundly and 
repeatedly condemned by the Brazilian 
central bank and now the target of proposed 
legislative curbs. But the Mannesmann sub¬ 
sidiary was reputed to be one of the biggest 
operators of all on the parallel market, and 
continued to use it after most other large 
concerns had responded to government 
warnings to stop. 

EURATOM 

Last Report ? 

E uratom's eighth annual report—and 
perhaps its last as an independent 
agency for the Six—is full of bromides in¬ 
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tended to sedate the furious disagreements 
within the organisation and this is much as 
one would expect. But it also raises two 
important heads for discussion that go well 
beyond how much Huratom should spend 
during the next five years ($430 millions) 
and on what. One concerns who should 
build Europe’s nuclear power stations. At 
present, and Euratom is almost blunt on 
this : French industry builds nuclear power 
stations to French designs in France and 
German industry builds them—to American 
design—in Germany and Italian industry 
builds them— to British and American de¬ 
signs—in Italy. Not one of the Six is able 
to mount the sort of design and sales effort 
that the American companies or the British 
consortiums are capable of doing. While 
they compete with each other, Britain 
(sometimes) and America (more often) walk 
(»fl with the orders. 

The second head for discussion concerns 
atomic fuel ; this has to be prepared and it 
also has to be disposed of after use, radio¬ 
active and deadly to handle. Euratom says 
that the community should have its own 
facilities and should be ready, after 1970, 
to enrich its own uranium instead of relying 
on American supplies. This may not look 
much of a recommendation but it is 
dynamite. France, for one, has a fuel pro¬ 
cessing industry and uranium enrichment 
plant (or will have, if it ever gets finished 
and paid for). But its plants are military. 
Meanwhile the British Atomic Energy 
Authority has also been doing its best to 
tie up one European country after another 
with contracts to process, re-process, dis¬ 
pose of and even enrich their atomic fuels 
in British (also military) plants. And the 
American Atomic Energy Commission is 
also after this work, even if it has not gone 
SO far as the British and chartered a special 
ship to transport the radio active fuels back 
to its plants. 

The Euratom suggestions, made poker- 
faced, must have been drafted in the aware¬ 
ness of not only the British sales drive, but 
also in the knowledge that the British atomic 
power programme, now firmly committed to 
enriched fuels in advanced gas-cooled re¬ 
actors, will also require new enrichment 
plant. Enrichment plants are very sensitive 
to economies of scale; where is the plant 
and/or plants that will supply Britain’s and 
Europe’s needs going to be built ? And by 
whom ? There will be a big prize for the 
correct answer. 

SUGAR 

Down and Down 

D uring the past week sugar continued 
to touch new lows, dipping to £19 5s. 
a ton. The immediate depressing influence 
was the rumour that Brazil was to re-enter 
the market with 100,000 metric tons. This 
has been strenuously denied by the Brazil¬ 
ian authorities, who claim that, with the 
entire 1964/65 crop quota sold—and due to 
be shipped by August at the latest—^and 
270,000 tons of the 1965/66 crop already 
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sold, they will stay off the market at 
present. 

The basic problem is demoralisingly 
simple—over-supply. World production in 
1964/65—despite South African drought 
and Dominican upheavels—is nearly 10 
million metric tons above the previous year, 
at 64 million tons. 

Consumption grows much more slowly. 
The estimated increase last year was only 
3 million tons, leaving 7 million to be added 
to world stocks, and the present low world 
prices will not have much effect in increas¬ 
ing consumption. 

The Brazilians insist that they will refuse 
to sell while present prices prevail, and 
plans to expand production next year, there 
and elsewhere, arc likely to undergo drastic 
reappraisal. In the autumn a United 
Nations conference meets to attempt a new 
and effective International Sugar Agree¬ 
ment. A mechanism to rationalise the 
market is obviously needed. 

OIL AND ITS HOSTS 

Not Quite Fifty-Fifty 

S HORTLY after deciding to move its head¬ 
quarters from Geneva to Vienna 
because the Swiss government would not 
give it the privileges regarding tax and 
employment of foreign nationals that other 
international organisations enjoy, the Organ¬ 
isation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
has achieved its first recognition from the 
United Nations. The Economic and Social 
Council has agreed that OPEC may be 
represented at meetings of UN organisations 
dealing with “ matters of mutual interest." 

For Ecosoc, this seems sensible enough: 
OPEC is an organisation of growing exper¬ 
tise upon the economic affairs of inter¬ 
national oil, and one of the few competent 
alternatives to private^ oil companies as a 
source of information. For Vienna, which 
is shorter of well-paid foreigners than 
Geneva, giving OPEC immunity from taxes 
and any restrictions upon employment of 
foreign nationals may make sense too. But 
for Switzerland and the canton of Geneva, 
the argument for giving these privileges to 
OPEC was always a debatable one. OPEC 
is in no sense an open international organis¬ 
ation; its membership is confined to gov¬ 
ernments of countries exporting oil; other 
countries—including Switzerland—are not 
given any opportunity to join or to attend 
its conferences. It operates, moreover, as a 
sectional trade association or trade union 
devoted to the cause of increasing not only 
its member governments’ income from oil 
but the price that importing countries like 
Switzerland—and Austria—^have to pay for 
this. The host government of this organ¬ 
isation of host governments may or may not 
wish OPEC well in these endeavours; and 
they probably realise that wanting these 
privileges was a matter of pride for OPEC, 
not of money. But there is no deep obliga¬ 
tion to make it cost OPEC less to push the 
price of V)il up. Were ks member govern- 
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Pierson, Hcldring & Pierson Priialbanken 1 Kiebonhavn de Rothschild I Veres Friedrich Simon K.G.a.A, 

AktldoUkaS 

Skandinaviska Banken Socieie Ik'lgc de Banque, S.A« SiK'ietc Generalc .Stu icte Inteniationalc Mobilise cl Iiidustricllc 
Slockliolms Fnskildsi Rank (’. (j. Trinkiiiis L lUlnn l)e^ Mirtis La Ifeiiln 

Vcreinsbunlv in llatnlnirg S. G, Wiirliuri* vt Go, WcMfjtleiibisnk .\.G. 


In v.imlurniiiy uiih ihc rei)Mirnin,'ni>; of :hi.' v.’.H iui! <ti’’r ■ T ■ h.;, 2tH>.OsX) : 

(cat h unit rc‘prcsL*ntlny l/20ili ol ;i hi ‘h.- tnri;i <,t In'.iri'r JJi ;"()-!:.it • 

Kecriph IiiUl’ betn m.idi* .ivallable for pnri'h.i'-r in rhr mrirki’l, tree of .’•mrp vln’y an*! I'ptnits. 

Pull p.ii titulars art* available in the Jvvtli.in^c IVIc^raph .il ’‘'i r\ i.r- iti-'.d enpies oi'a IVi< i\ii-v ued 

in ihe United States of America un-h-r the ''ccuriiic^ ’ nf 19.^3. '.mM, in :!.o Ui.nt ! Kinj/dom, be ^•b■; ‘^ab!•' from 


Morgan (ireiifcil A Gjo. Limited, 

23 (I rent Winchester Street, l.oitdon, l'i.U.2. 

Rowe & Pitman, 

Bucklcrsbury House, 11 Walbrook, laindon, F.C.4. 


Lazard Brothers & (i).. Limited,. 

11 t h’d broad '‘‘iieet, London, l'i.C.2. 

’ Gi/.cno\ e & Co., 

12 ’rokeiiliousc Yard, London, K.C.2. 
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Stewarts and Lloyds announce a new range of sizes for their Structural 
Hollow Sections. The new sizes are in unit dimensions, advancing in 
regular increments throughout the range. There are more thicknesses 
available, too. 

The new S.H.S. sizes match conventional steelwork and standard timber 
dimensions. Doors, windows, fittings will all tie up much more easily with 
S.H.S. in unit dimensions. 

These new S.H.S. sizes have been produced as a result of increasing 
demand on the part of architects and engineers. 


Full details of the range can be 
obtained from- 

Stewarts and Lloyds Limited, 
Lloyd House,CoImoreCircus, 
Birmingham, 4 


New Mhapee in eteel from Stewarts and Lloyds 
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menrs thinking of forgoing any of their 
income ta)f on the oil that Switzerland or 
Austria buy ? 

SPAIN 

Highway Goad 

NTY eleven years ago, Mr V. S. 
Pritchett was contemplating Bar¬ 
celona’s vast avenues and writing (in The 
Spanish Temper;: “ The city has been built 
for a motor age that has not seriously 
arrived in Spain.” Today Barcelona 
possesses about 300,000 vehicles—one for 
every five or six inhabitants—and there arc 
days in the summer when 100,000 foreign 
cars flow through its streets. Even so, it is 
still easier and more pleasant to drive 
through than most British cities half its size. 
The same is true of Madrid, Saragossa, 
Pamplena, Valencia and other Spanish cities. 
The snag is getting from one city to the 
next. 

Spain’s inter-urban and rural roads are 
shatteringly inadequate. The country has 
only 30 kilometres of road per 100 square 
kilometres of territory, compared with 
Italy’s 70 kms, Britain’s 72 kms, and Ger¬ 
many’s 103 kms. More than half of even 
this sparse network was oflkially admitted 
four years ago to be in an unsatisfactory 
condition—the 8 per cent which carries 58 
per cent of all traffic was in a particularly 
bad state. This was mainly due to lack of 
planning. 

Expenditure on the roads in the 1950s 
was little more than during the mid-1920s. 
But ten times as many new cars were being 
registered by Spaniards and the tourist 
industry was mushrooming. At the same 
time, the antiquated railways were losing 
freight to the roads: in 1948, 12 per cent 
of freight travelled by road, 37 per cent by 
rail and 51 per cent by coa.stal shipping ; 
by 1963, 31 per cent w^ent by road, 23 per 
cent by rail and 46 per cent by ship. 

In 1962 the government launched a far- 
sighted highway moderni^tion plan. For 
four years priority was given to repairing 
10,000 kms of trunk roads and building 204 
kms of motorway, mostly along the east 
coast. Eight to ten years of major works 
were planned to follow—^to extend the 
motorway network another 2,600 kms, pro¬ 
vide hundreds of bypasses, widen and 
improve many existing roads, and eliminate 
370 railway crossings. Rising receipts from 
fuel taxes—there are five times more ser¬ 
vice stations in §pain today than five years 
ago—should more than cover the 180,000 
million pesetas required to finance the plan 
and a pump-priming loan has been obtained 
from the International Bank for the oast- 
coast motorway. 

Progress is teing made in improving the 
roads which connect Madrid and the main 
tourist centres with the French frontier. 
Elsewhere, however, construction seems to 
be behind schedule. Some Spaniards sug¬ 
gest that better highways might be built if 
me authorities paid more attention to con¬ 
tractors’ technical qualifications and less to 
their nolitical and ecclesiastical contacts. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Britain* s Show~Stealer 

Munich 

RITAIn’s contribution to the “ First 
World Exhibition of Transport and 
Communications ” is good, but disap¬ 
pointingly small. The exhibition opened at 
Munich on June 25th and is due to close on 
October 3rd. In. the course of loi summer 
days, roughly four million persons, among 
them many engineers, arc expected to see 
what 36 diffcreiu countries pride themselves 
particularly on doing to improve communi¬ 
cations by land, sea and air. The show is 
being used as an occasion both for showing 
the flag and for promoting business, especi¬ 
ally exports. Even China has set up a 
mt^cst pavilion, all gilt, smiles and hand¬ 
bills ; and the Roman Catholic church is 
there too, proclaiming the responsibilities 
of '‘the Christian on the Road.” 

British-designed Hovercraft (through 
misspelling, the credit goes in one German 
newspaper to Hoover) arc generally 
acknowledged to be the only really new 
means of transport on view. Under the 
aegis of British Petroleum, various models 
are whirring to and fro on a stand in Hall 
7. Wall pictures tell of an impending 
Hovercraft service between Cuxhavcn and 
Heligoland—at present an often unplea- 
santly rough passage, from which thousands 
of holidaymakers pray quickly to be 
released. In Hall 19—iron and steel in 
transport (sponsored by the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community) 
—the Guest Keen and Nettlcfolds Group 
are showing some of their finished and semi¬ 
finished equipment for road, rail and air 
transport. And in Hall 20 the eight British 
firms concerned in building the new Victoria 
underground line illustrate their expertise 
in providing one solution to the problem of 
thickening urban traffic. This is of special 
immediate interest to Munich, whe»’e plans 
are slowly maturing for an underground 
railway system. 

But elsewhere, Britain is almost wholly 
unrepresented, and the British visitor is 
disturbingly reminded of the price that may 
have to Ik paid for aloofness from Europe. 

SWISS BANKING 

The Government Acts 

Geneva 

HE Geneva public prosecutor has now 
decided to hold an inquiry into alleged 
swindling and dishonest deling by the 
Spanish financier, Sciior Julio Munoz 
Ramonet, and Mr Hermann Hug, former 
director of the Banque Suisse d’Epargne ct 
dc Credit 4 St Gall. The two men deny the 
allegations. The Federal Finance Minister, 
M. Bonvin, has also instructed the Swiss 
federal prosecutor to open an inquiry into 
the activities of Mr Max Homme!, who has 
been dismissed from the post of chairman 
of the Federal Banking Commission, which 
he held since 1955. 

The inquiries arise out of the requests of 
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two associated Swiss Banks, the Banque 
Suisse d'Epargne et de Credit 4 St. Gall 
and the Banque Genevoise de Commerce ct 
de Credit, for permission to suspend pay¬ 
ments for a year. The banks said they had 
got into an illiquid position as a result of 
their lending to Senor Munoz, who was 
heavily engaged in property development in 
several European countries. This also led to 
difficulties for an Italian bank in which 
Senor Munoz had an interest, the Creditu 
Commerciale c Industriale of Rome, and for 
a holding company set up by Senor Munoz 
in Luxemburg. The Swiss Bank Corpora¬ 
tion has now taken over the liabilities of the 
Banque Suisse d’Epargne et dc Credit 4 St. 
Gall, but without buying an interest in the 
bank. It has refused to take on the liabili¬ 
ties of the other bank. 

The St. Gall bank will probably resume 
normal operations as a result of tMs move. 
The Geneva bank has paid out a maximum 
of 500 Swiss francs (about £41) to customers 
with savings and current accounts. Discus¬ 
sions with the Swiss Bank Corporation are 
not yet over, but there is still a possibility 
that another group may take on the Geneva 
bank, or that it will go into liquidation. 

Mr Hommel has been dismissed on the 
groimds that be had allegedly concealed 
business connections with Sefior Munoz 
which were improper for him in his position 
as chairman of the banking commission. 

The affair has shaken Swiss opinion and 
caused widespread concern for the reputa¬ 
tion of Swiss banking, which is distinguished 
for the extreme freedom from official con¬ 
trol and supervision that it has long enjoyed. 
The finance minisfer has announced that the 

KEY INDICATORS 

WOR LD COM M ODITY P RICES 
Prices for base metals remain weak. 
Uncertainties about the world economy 
and seasonal faaors are offsetting the bull 
influence of labour and political troubles 
in supplier areas. Coffee prices have 
survived the new American estimates of a 
record crop neict year, thanks to the qiiou 
system, and September futures have 
moved up from 2158 . fid. to 22 )s. fid. 
Japi^se interest at Australian wool 
auctions has helped to strengthen prices 
there, resulting in a penny per lb increase 
on the Bradford market. 

The all-item indicator ROSE 0.3 this 
week (to June_ 30 A). _ 
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ALL ITEMS 

103 S 

103-0 

-14 

- 2-4 

Pood 

91 S 

99 2 

+0-4 

- 9 4 

Fibrot 

9S 3 

9S 3 

-.0 2 

^54 

Metals 

204 7 

203 5 

-9 8 

-132 2 


The llcommist i'.ommoduy Pnet Indicator inchtdes 
mneteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares 0 / world trade in 1958. 

• Charges relate to this week's figures^ bnt these, 
except for the metal group, are provisional becattse 
uotauons for tea and wool are not yet available 
eyond las t week, _ 






goveitimeat is qow coasidering whether it 
•hould revise the fedend bml^ law. 

OIL IN SWITZERLAND 

Regulating Supplies 

Basel 

witzbrland’s first rcfin^ is dosing its 
first full business year with an opiating 
loss of Sw. Fr. 9.1 million. Counting in 
only the bait minimum of provisions for 
amortisation, doubles this So Sw. Fr. 
million. On the balance dieet, the com¬ 
pany’s borrowings already equal its own 
resources (share capital Sw. Fr. 100 million, 
reserves 1^); and it has little cash. This 
Raffineries du Rh6ne in Collombey in West 
Switzerland, was set up as an independent 
refinery by the finance company Italo-Suisse 
of Geneva, in co-operation with the state- 
owned Italian £N 1 (Ente Nazionale Idro- 
carburi). Crude oil for the fdant comes up 
a Genoa-CoUombey pipeline; but the 
refinery is finding the greatest difificulties in 
selling its finished products. As an indepen¬ 
dent refinerjr, it has no market. In spite of 
total Swiss imports of about 7 million tons, 
Raffineries du Rh6ne was aUc to sell only 
770,000 tons of petroleum products in 1964. 
Two-thirds of ita 2'millK>n-toa capacity 
could not be utilised. But die sales pros¬ 
pects were not the whde cause. Sdling 
prices for petroleum products have hk a 
new low point Wkhin only a few years. 


L ondon did not rally with Wall Street on 
r Wednesday and Thursday. But then, 
although both markett had (as the chart 
shows) declined roughly in psralel over the 
last aiz weeks, the falls were only vaguely 
ccvmeoted. Wall Street may be out of its 
tailspin: London’s dedine has been steadier 
and more ominous. By Thursday The 
Econamsi/Exitd Indicator was down to 362, 
a two-year low. But there haa been no big 
selling, just an absoioe of buyers. These 
would not be tempted even by superlative 
company news from a market favoiffke: if 
a near 50% rise in profits from the General 
Electric Company, with better to come next 
year merely sends the price marginally 
down (from 40s 3d before the results to 
398 on Thursday) then you have a dearly 
unhappy market. 

Turnover has been so low that one jobber 
has dosed his book in the insurance section 
of the market, one not |enenilly thou^ of 
as over-jobbed. Other jobbers are forming 
joint books in smaller companies. And one 
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they have dropped by approximately 50 per 
cent. 

Prices for some ofi products have col¬ 
lapsed in other European countries too. But 
in Switzerland the utemational petroleum 
companies have understandably fought their 
hardest to maintain their shares of the mar¬ 
ket and make the goi^ difficult for unwel¬ 
come newcomers. Raffineries du Rhfine is 
nor sitting down under this. At its annual 
general meeting along with hard words 
about the ** dark powers of oil,” the board 
of directors had a few words of optimism. 
Prices, they said, me again showing a rising 
tendency ; and the first Swiss thermal power 
station, which will get its fuel from the 
Raffineries du Rhfine is due to go into opera¬ 
tion in Autumn. 

Looking ahead, the refinery company’s 
main hope of an improvement in prices un¬ 
doubtedly rests on new concept of Swiss 
energy policy, as recently developed by the 
government. According to this policy, no 
more than 70 per cent of Swiss petroleum 
requirements should be covered from Swiss 
refoeries. The^ other 30 per cent should 
continue to be imported, in order to keep in 
operation the traffitional carrien, shipping 
a^ the railways. Pipelines, rail and shipping 
are all needed, on this view, to ensure maxi¬ 
mum security of supplies. The only legal 
means of enfordng this available to the 
government is the pipeline law, on the basis 
which, the licensing of pipelines, and 


jobbing firm dissolved its partnership this 
week. Not thac the outlook for shares is 
as bad as jobbers think k is for turnover. 
When the indicator was last at this level the 
dividend yield was 4 i %: now it is 5.9%, 
the same as at the depth of previous troubles 
in June 19(2. Neithtf of these yidds com¬ 
pares with the 7% available for a time in 
February 1958—^buc a year later the yield 
was down by 2% ; buc this was in another 
era when tJbt cuk of the equity was young 
end mercurkd. 

The differences this time are that yields 
on first dass industrial debentures arc at 
an historic high of over 7%—^and that the 
impaa of corporation tax on the insurance 
companies mdees even these yields unattrac¬ 
tive. Allowing for the difference between 
unfranked and franked income makes a safe 
S.6% on an cepnty worth over 8% on a 
debenture. With average yields so high, 
and cover (on the FT Actuaries Index) at 
near 1.8, die chances of many first class 
companies having to cut their dividends 
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therefore, de jacto, also of refineries can be 
refused in the national interest.” A Shell 
refinery is already under construction; if 
the two other refineries also planned are 
brought into being, then towai^ the end 
of the sixties Switzerland’s entire supplies 
could be refined domestically. The govern¬ 
ment has therefore asked the oil companies 
to agree voluntarily to the 70:30 formula; 
otherwise it will ^rant furtto pipeline 
licences onljr according to this ratio. 

The “ Mittelland ” syndicate re^ery, in 
which all petroleum companies except Shell 
have investments, was hit first by this. 
However, if the building of refineries is 
rendered more difficult or delayed, a refinery 
already in existence is made more valuable. 
Raffineries du Rhdne is naturally banking on 
this. The international petroleum com¬ 
panies equally naturally, are protesting 
most vehemenuy against this new regulation 
of Switzerland’s hitherto wildly free 
petroleum market 


SHORTER NOTE 

Last week’s issue incorrectiy reported the 
size of the French tranche of the Ente 
Nazionale per I’Encrgit Elettrica inter¬ 
national loon as 100 million Fr. francs 
instead of 125 million. The total of the 
loan is thus equal to $220 million and not 
$215 million as reported. 


even under 40% Corporation tax seemi 
remote. So at a certain point, and in 
certain shares, there will be institutional 
bargain-hunters, looking not for the classic 
equity formula ^ growdi, but for what they 
normally seek in fixed-interest stocks, un- 


PARALLEL DECLINES 



impeachable cover and a decent income. 
The level of entry is not yet determined; 
certainly there is no sign of it at the 
moment: both in 1962 and 1963 those who 
'' sold in May and went away ” did as well 
as they would have done this year. Then 
in both years they came back as buyers in 
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STOCK MARKET 

What Sort of Yield for Equities ? 
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the middle of August. They could again 
this y^ar, with any encouragement from the 
(iovernraent—or the foreign exchange 
markets. Bur not without, and in any case 
the decline is likely to continue for some 
lime yet. 

WALL STRULT 

Psychosomatic Trading 

New York 

HE Stock market’s abandonment of 
rationality became almost complete last 
‘week, as blindly emotional alterations of 
selling and buying sent Wall Street for three 
dfiys through some of the most dizzying 
price swings in its history. On Monday 
day-long selling, for which no one could 
find any very specific reason, dropped the 
Dow Jones industrial average 13.77 points 
in heavy New York Stock Exchange volume 
of over 7 million ‘ihares. On Tuesday came 
a performance the like of which no one 
could readily recall: the market opened 
with a sharp price rebound that at one point 
in the morning put the average up 9.32 
points. Prices then turned right around, 
lost all their gains, and, by early afternoon, 
the average was down 5.05 points on heavy 
selling. Then the market reversed itself a 
second time the same day, and still more 
vit)lently: prices rallied to give the average 
a closing gain of 10.81 points: the volume 
of business on this wild^ day came to 
10,450,000 shares, the heaviest in three 
years. On Wednesday, things quietened 
down a bit, with volume dropping to 
6)930,000 shares, but prices staged a still 
bigger gain; the industrial average closed at 
868.03, 16.63 points on the day. The net 

effect of all this, however, is in one way 
miniscule: Wednesday’s dose was only 2.19 
away from the week-earlier close of 870.22. 

Such trading obviously defies not only 
prediction but explanation: even “The 
Street’s ” most skilled rationalisers—and 
some arc quite highly skilled—are having 
difficulty finding reasons for it. The 
simplest theory, and the one advanced by 
the greatest number of brokers, is that all 
those frightened enough by the prospect of 
a levelling-out of the domestic economy or 
a big war in Vietnam to want to sell imme¬ 
diately got out in successive waves on Mon¬ 
day and Tuesday, and that their selling 
drove prices down enough finally to bring 
in the long-awaited bargain-hunting buyers 
in successive waves on Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday—but that these groups didn’t quite 
time their transactions well enough to make 
the scUoff-followcd-by-rally pattern neat. 
Many analysts conclude that the long and 
puzzling selling drive that began six weeks 
ago, at one point on Tuesday bad 
carried the Dow Jones industrials down 
over 100 points from their May 14 closing 
high of 939.62, has worn itself out and the 
stage has been set for a rally that will at 
least last more than a few days. This 
sounds plausible, and it may be correa— 
but brokers were saying the same thing, 
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with suitable variations for the less frenzied 
pace of trading, a week or so ago, and 
another sharp market drop followed. 

Significantly, too, many Wall Streeters 
have about given.i^p trying to relate 
market to the state of the economy or even 
to the Vietnamese outlook. ** The ‘Street ” 
is filled instead, besides confusion, with talk 
of “selling climaxes,” “near-term resis¬ 
tance levels,” “ Dow Theory primary bear 
market Signals ” and similar esotcrica, which 
seek to explain the market in terms of itself 
and thus can often be translated as ” share 
prices arc going Up because they arc no 
longer going down,” or something similar. 
The primary forces arc clear enough. The 
economy is extremely high bur^ equally 
unlikely, in investors’ opinions, to rise much 
further or to drop into recession this year. 
The Vietnamese conflict is getting steadily 
bigger, but not yet exploding into Korean- 
sized war. Tr is understandable that all this 
creates much confusion as to what value to 
place on corporate shares. But that it 
should create the enihusiasm-to-ffloora-to- 
wild-exuberancc double-reverse that took 
place within a few hours on Tuesday proba¬ 
bly passes the understanding of anyone but a 
psychiatrist. 


ASSOCIATED EIRE ALARMS 

How Far Are the 
Mighty Fallen? 

A YEAR ago Associated Fire Alarms shares 
were worth 20s. Three months ago 
they were los. Now', unquoted and weighted 
wnth debts, they are virtually worthless. The 
stock exchange suspended the quotation on 
Monday at the company’s request; simul¬ 
taneously the merchant bank Hill, Samuel, 
AFA’s financial advisors, asked for a Board 
of Trade enquiry, two days after the Asso¬ 
ciation of Women Shareholders had done 
the same. The accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1964, were promised for the 
end of June and expected on Wednesday: 
on Thursday evening a statement was sent 
to shareholders showing unaudited figures 
for 1964 (the auditors will again make a 
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qualified statemeni) and a balance ^hcct at 
May 31,1965. 

The main trouble is a shonage of cash, 
not of business. Net overdrafts at Decem¬ 
ber 31st were over £2 million, and these 
were reduced to only £1.9 nfilUon at the 
end of May after the sale of a subsidiary for 
£484,000. The cause uf the cash starvation 
seems to have been an arithmetic error in 
computing rental income and underpro¬ 
vision for expenses. These mistakes led to 
the overestimate in the forecast results for 
1964. But turnover was up 23% for the 
year, so there is obviously hope for setting 
the company on its feet again. AFA's 
bankers, Westminster and Barclays, have in¬ 
structed a consultant to investigate, with 
AFA’s consent, and Hill, Samuel, the com¬ 
pany’s financial advisors, have advised it to 
have its own investigation carried out by in¬ 
dependent accountants. 

Quite apart from arithmetical errors 
there are a number of faaors that may have 
caused the sudden turn round in its for¬ 
tunes. The company seems at best to have 
had an inadequate costing sy stem ; and may 
well have pitched its prices too low for its 
relatively complicated products in a com¬ 
petitive market. 

It may also have been caught out by its 
own sophisticarion. The attraaive feature 
of renting equipment, which gave AFA a 
fifth of the tming profits, is die relatively 
large cash flow generated in the first of 
renting, because of tax savings from invest¬ 
ment and depredation allowances amount¬ 
ing to perhaps 20% of the cost in one year. 
AFA costed rented equipment at fourteen 
times the yearly rental income, and depre¬ 
ciated it over ten years. For the first ten 
years of its life depredation would exceed 
rental income ; in the last four years, of 
course, there would be no depreciation 
charge. Whatever the long-term advantages 
of this renting system, it is a matter oi pain¬ 
ful fact that production costs have to be met 
quickly. AFA may well have relied on the 
cash provided by sales to support the pro¬ 
duction costs of its rental side. It would 
thus be vulnerable not only to rising costs 
but also to a proportional shift from selling 
to renting. As cash generally was getting 
light in the second half of 1964, one would 
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cipect such a shift, la other words 
customers could have been moving their 
own shortage of cash on to AFA. 


REED PAPER 

Still Packaging 

T here has been too much excitement in 
the past year over Reed Paper's success¬ 
ful battle for the control of Wall Paper 
Manufacturers—^and then the bid for Poly¬ 
cell, with the consequent issue of i6 million 
Ordinary shares and the payment of 
nearly ^17 million in cash for the two 
companies. So it was forgotten that Reed 
was basically a packaging and wrapping 
paper group (42% of turnover) with sub¬ 
stantial interests in newsprint (13%) and 
printing and writing paper (13%) and that 
all these sides were due to have good years. 
So they did: group sales were up by nearly 
a half at 149 million ; profits sifter depre¬ 
ciation (ly by £900^000 at £5.5 million) 
and taxation (up by nearly £4 million at 
£13.3 million) are £2V million higher at 
nearly £7 million, and the dividend is 
raised from 16% to a total of 17%. 

Despite a switch to four-shift working, 
which gives 10% more output for very little 
addition to the wage bilK the next year is 
unlikely to produce any dramatic advances 
in the “ old ” Reed interests in this country, 
although the long-term prospects are clear¬ 
ly very bright. And there is the problem of 
overseas sales. Canada provided one-sixth 
of the total sales and the operations there 
show a pre-tax rate of profit of 18%. So 
Reed could be twice hurt : by expansion in 
Clanada rather than in this country, it will 
increase its liability to overseas tax over the 
next couple of years at a time when this 
becomes more expensive. 

But there arc a number of “ new ” inter¬ 
ests. Clearly the Polyccll management is 
to be let loose on the previously unprofitable 
WPM shops: and WPM’s range of products 
is being swiftly rationalised. And there are 
a number of skeletons still left in the mana¬ 
gerial cupboard. The Italian interests are 
(if only for this year) unprofitable enough 
for £310.000 to have to be provided against 
likely losses. Green Plastic Packaging— 
seemingly a sensible buy, with plastics pro¬ 
viding increasing competition to other pack¬ 
aging materials—docs not yet make the 
.same profit that it did on acquisition three 
years ago, although Polycell will provide a 
useful outlet for the increased production 
planned. Reed's shares have recovered 
4s 6d to 51s gd from the low they reached 
during the WPM battle and thus disproved 
the rumour that “everyone had too many 
Reed shares,” but they still give a generous 
6.4 with a cover of 1.8. They thus 
discount the overseas tax problem and 
possible stagnation in the British economy 
The recent £10 million Debenture issue—at 
7] % over 26 years—^may be expensive but 
it reducets the net indebtedness previous) v 
£is million—to a more manageable Icvcf. 
Allowing for this, the shares seem very 
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much ex the WPM and Polyccll acquisi¬ 
tions. 

STOCK EXCHANGE CHAIRMAN 

Regulator — or 
Spoilsman ? 

A fter Mr Martin Wilkinson had been 
elected as successor to Lord Ritchie as 
chairman of the London Stock Exchange, 
one of the first things he did was to see the 
financial press. The assembled journalists 
trotted out their favourite nostrums for the 
market’s troubles: admission of women 
members, freedom to publish names of 
stockbrokers who provide information, out¬ 
side capital for jobbers, and the troubles 
facing smaller brokers during a prolonged 
period of low turnover all made their 
expected appearance. Mr Wilkinson made 
the expected noises, sympathetic (to outside 
capital), non-committal or dampening to 
most of the rest. Rut his main thoughts 
clearly lie elsewhere. 

The new chairman—and other reformers 
in the City—are trying to reorganise the 
country’s stock markets without any govern¬ 
mental interference. This is a race against 
time: but recent progress has been impres¬ 
sive. Stock exchange federation—with 
attendant increases in compensation funds 
and brokers’ capital requirements—is 
already here ; so is the tightening of provi¬ 
sions for quotation by ensuring that the 
same rules apply in all the exchanges— 
previously l.ondon’s rules were stricter than 
some provincial ones: from this week the 
London level is to be the compulsory norm. 
Companies are already required to provide 
more information, and the new chairman 
gives the impression that even the hanks 
are under pressure to say something real 
about their financial position. In the long 
run, stockbroking is to become a profes¬ 
sion : the first examinations should be here 
in about eighteen months, although so far 
only correspondence colleges and the like 
seem to have approached the Council with 
offers of academic guidance. 

The energy with which these reforms are 
being pursued does great credit to a largcly- 
unpaid and part-time body of men. But 
they have a great weakness: they do not 
possess any direct link with the central 
government. The Exchange has missed a 
number of opportunities since the Budget 
tf) seize a position as spokesman for a 
united financial community. So journalists 
—and consequently the public—have been 
acutely aware of the fragmentary nature, 
and political bias, of some of the protests 
against the Finance Bill. A series of joint, 
technical, statements issued by the Council, 
and, say, the Association of Investment 
Trusts, or the gilt-edged jobbers and 
brokers., would have been far more impres¬ 
sive ; the sixteen companies with sizeable 
overseas interests who joined together to 
protest had far more success with the 
l^overnment than they would have had as 
individuals. The Bank of England and the 
government broker arc supposed to act as 
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link men between the City and the govern¬ 
ment. They have clearly been inadequate 
for the task in the last few months. If the 
City is not to be confronted with a Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission or the like, 
the Stock Exchange Council will have to fill 
the breach. 

METAL BOX 

Time for Adjustment 

T he main impetus to Metal Box’s growth 
comes from overseas. Since 19^ over¬ 
seas sales have nearly doubled and now 
account for just under a third of the total 
of £128 million; home sales have risen by 
only two-fifths. And trading margins over¬ 
seas, at nearly 11% after depreciation, are 
nearly two points higher than margins at 
home. Metal Box, then, could be severely 
hit by the new tax regulations: the chair¬ 
man, Lord Kings Norton of Norton Under¬ 
wood, formerly Sir Harold Roxbcc Cox. 
estimates that if a 40';.. corporation tax had 
applied to the company during the year to 
March 31st the tax charge of £3^ million 
would have been increased by £i million. 
As it is, a higher tax charge under the old 
system reduces the 22":,', rise in pretax 
profits to 18% after tax, £6j million against 
£5!. million. The dividend payment is 
raised by a tenth. 

The main investment question about the 
company is how it will adapt to the new 
regulations. Despite its investment over¬ 
seas Metal Box has apparently earned more 
foreign exchange than it has spent: the net 
asset value of Metal Box Overseas and its 
subsidiaries is £24 million, yet since 1950 
the group has brought in £50 million 
directly in foreign exchange and tinplate 
exports to its overseas factories have 
added a further £70 million. But 
there will be a strong incentive not to 
remit money home and to plough it back 
overseas, where returns arc higher anyway. 
Metal Box could raise long term loan 
capital abroad, so that the effects of higher 
taxation arc compensated by the consequent 
gearing. Metal Box admittedly operates in 
areas where capital is difficult to raise, even 
if it is available, but Rio Tinto, for instance, 
has successfully raised money in Germany 
for use elsewhere. 

I'rom an investment point of view Metal 
Box shares are attractive : at 51s. the 
yield is 4 - 9 %, over twice-covered under 
the old lax system. The company’s 
products—metal cans and plastic and 
paper containers as well as packaging 
machinery—have a steady demand in this 
country and the growth potential overseas 
in less developed countries is good although 
it is no encouragement to rcali.se that the 
South African subsidiary is amongst the 
most important. There arc obvious difficul¬ 
ties to be overcome, from rising costs and 
competition, apart from higher tax, but this 
has not deterred Metal Box in the past. 
Last year a good summer at home 
encouraged a 40% rise in the demand for 
soft drinks cans and this is unlikely to be 
repeated this year. But Metal Box is 
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es-scndallv a long term investment, and 
there is nothing to suggest that it 
will lose its attiattiofis in the IVrcsecabL* 
future. 


a.mi:kk:an ruoniin y 

Dollar Land Should 
Liquidate ? 

Hi- history of Dollar Lund Holdings 
has been short and depressing. 
Launched at the height of the property share 
boom to enable Hnglish and Scottish share¬ 
holders to invest in North American property 
the company ran into management diltkul- 
ties soon after its flotation. Two North 
American real estate experts, Mr Elliot N. 
Yarmon and Mr S. Joseph Tankoos. 
assumed the management and the property 
portfolio of the group built up steadily, 
l^rom the problems and difliciilties of other 
British investors, however, it soon became 
clear that making money in property in 
America was more difficult than many hud 
realised, and certainly more so than in 
Britain at that particular time. More 
recently disappointment has grown as the 
company's operarional profits have remained 
broadly unchanged since 1962 for a variety 
of reasons while its gross rental income 
has risen some 50",, to £1.6 million. 
Einally, the la.Kaiion changes will hit the 
com)xmy both as an overseas investor and 
as a full-distributing property company. On 
the marginally short earned dividend of 6".'. 
paid last year the £i shares yield 7.9' ;. ai 
15s. 2id. 

In fact the justification for this company's 
continued existence has largely ceased to 
exist. Nobody would subscribe for the 
shares of a North American property com 
pany if they were offered today. There is 
no sense in Britain’s exporting capital to 
America nowadays ; nor is expertise being 
sold: the inanagcmcni of the company is 
North American. 

There must be many other companies 
where the excuse for not liquidating is 
equally small, but nothing happens because 
the directors’ interests he in carrying on. 
I'hiv is not the case with Dollar I^and Hold¬ 
ings. The remuneration of Mr Tankoos and 
Mr Yarmon was to be mainly in the form of 
options to take up shares at 22s. 6d., at 28s. 
and at 30s., all before next May. And it is 
a fair guess that a significant stake of the 
equity is still owned by the London and 
Yorkshire Trust, which originally floated the 
company and which still supplies its chair¬ 
man, Mr John French. Liquidation might 
therefore help everybody, although some 
alternative provision might have to be made 
for remunerating Messrs Tankoos and 
Yarmon: the terms of the share options 
have already been altered once in their 
favour. At book value the company’s assets 
stand at 27s. per share. At the worst, an 
investor at cunent prices could sec his divi¬ 
dend yield fall to 5.8 assuming a reduced 
dividend from unchanged earnings, full dis- 
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tribution, American tax at 48 and ignor¬ 
ing transitional relief. The chance seems 
v\orih uhilc. 


Selling to Alcoa 

S rcoNi) covHNi o.XRni .v luis had an even 
more eventful record. Its partner in 
ilicy Nprili American propcriN busine.ss wa.s 
none other than the f>ibK*d Mr Willinm 
Zeckendorf, whu.se eventful career in North 
American properly has now finally come to 
a sad end. Second ('oveiu Ciarden emerged 
from the fracas with an acute financial 
problem: $38 million of loans against some 
$55 million of property producing very little 
income. In the year to September, loan 
and other charges absorbed the whole of 
the North American income ; yet further 
finance is needed for property development. 
So the .significance of the latest deal 
with Alcoa, whereby Second C-oveni’s one 
third stake in one of its North American 
companies passes to Alcoa, is that the North 
American cash position improves by $21 
million and in a full year the net income 
ought to be some $t million better. 

Adequate finance ought now to be avail¬ 
able to bring the American properties to a 
state of financial self-sufficiency. The pros¬ 
pect of dividends from America however is 
still remote. In the meantime the group's 
British interests alone will have to support 
the dividend: and rhis, under corporation 
tax, would mean a dividend of 5".., although 
io*V, has been promised for this year. The 
crucial unknown therefore is the trend ol 
income from the British property interests, 
and some guidance w’oiild be welcome from 
Sir Brian Mountain on this. Meanwhile, at 
I os. 2 Id. the shares offer a thin 4.9 ,*... 


!• xciiANc;!*: i 

For Investors—and 
Bookmakers 

o the investing public Exchange Tele 
graph is widely known as provider of 
information cards, wire services—^and the 
dissemination of the Econoraist-Extel In 
dicator. In fact the company provides a 
comprehensive collection of information ser¬ 
vices for the City, providing the wire 
services for the Stock Exchange, a printing 
service for companies, and a city public 
relations service. These are all reputable, 
and gently expanding busines.ses. 

But in the last few years Exiel's giovvth 
has been t(H> explosive to be accoiinlcd foi 
purely by its financial news operations. Net 
profits afier tax have risen in the last four 
years, from under £100,000 to £431,000 for 
the year ending March 31, 1965: allowing 
for onc-for-one scrip issue last year, divi¬ 
dends have risen from the equivalent of 
84% to this year’s 25". . There have been 
a number of sensible and profitable acquisi¬ 
tions in printing and the like, but the main 
jump has come from the arrival of betting 
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shops. Thanks to the acquisition three years 
ago of the “ London & Provincial Sporting 
New's Agency," an Extel service is an essen¬ 
tial to bookmakers as it is to stockbrokers-— 
and there are more bookies than brokers. 
Hence the growth. But there is no indica¬ 
tion in the chairman's statcmein with the 
accounts as to fuuiic pro.spects. The growth 
in the number of betting shops is likelv 10 
level our—even though the threat from 
,Piiy-TV, whicji Jhoned to get much of 
income from providing closed-circuit tele¬ 
vision of racing to betting shops, has faded 
for the moment. So Kxtel's next five \cars 
will not be as exciting as the last five: but 
there will be no diminution of profits. None 
of its clients can do without its .services, 
but the market allows for more than this, 
The shares last traded at 32s 3d, to give a 
dividend yield of only 2.3 ’;.: but the 
pleasant cover of 2.6 prevents any corpora¬ 
tion tax vi'orries. 

In Brief 

Any Dividend ? 

The David Brown Corporation, makers 
of tractors and Aston Martin cars, among 
other things, is one of Britain's largest 
companies with the equity capital still 
entirely in private hands. The latest 
accounts, appearing just a year after the 
period to which they refer, show a marginal 
decline in profits at £1.1 million. After 
tax, £800,000 is available for distribution, 
but, as for the last ten years, there is no 
dividend on the equity capital although, 
even under the old tax rules, David Brown 
was liable to surtax direction. The reasons 
are clear: there are capital commitments of 
£1.2 million and a net overdraft of nearly 
£3.5 million. Clearly the revenue docs not 
—and will not —expect such companies to 
pay dividends, so perhaps the worst fears 
of compulsory distribution under the new 
tax rules are unfounded. But then, not all 
close companies have such good use fi>r 
their funds as David Brown. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Roview 

MEXICO 

Economic prospects under the 
new administration are very 
promising. Our review analyses 
the internal situation conse¬ 
quent on the changeover of 
regime and discusses growth 
prospects and the market for 
foreign capital goods. 
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COMPANY MEITINOI 


GODFREY PHILLIPS, LIMITED 

CONTINUED UPWARD TREND OF PROFITS 

PREDOMINANCE OF TOBACCO, CIGARETTES 
AND CIGAR ACTIVITIES 

FURTHER HEALTHY EXPANSION 
OF TRADING RESULTS 

MR P. A. GODFREY PHILLIPS’ REVIEW 
OF YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on June 25th 
at the Registered Office of the Company, Cam¬ 
bridge House, 132 Commercial Street, London, 
El, Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips rChairinun ol 
ihe Company) presiding. 

'JTlic Secretary (Mr A. H. Grindcli) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of 
die auditors. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
you have heard read the Notice convening the 
meeting and the Auditors* Report. As the 
Accounts and Directors* Repbn have been in 
your hands for some time witli your permission 
we shall lake them as read. 

Since the last Annual General Meeting Mr 
Alan Macmillan has been appointed a member 
of the Board and stands for re-election later in 
our proceedings. Mr Macmillan, who comes 
of a tobacco family, joined the C/)inpany in 
1947 on completion of war service in tlic Indian 
Army and has had a very thorough training in 
tlie tobacco industry. For the last few years 
he has been assisting Mr Waley on the export 
side and he took over responsibility for these 
functions on Mr Waley's retirement from active 
management. 

At this meeting last year, in my forecast for 
1964 I expressed the belief that tlic year would 
show better balanced and more profitable trading 
and I am very happy that this is confirmed by 
the figures before you today. 

Rl’SULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 

If you will turn to the Profit and Loss Account 
you will see that trading profits have continued 
the upward trend of recent years, only tem¬ 
porarily interrupted in 196:!, and in 1964 an 
increase of nearly £570,000 carried them to a 
level in excess of £2,100,000, a figure only once 
surpassed in the history of the Group, 

you will also see trading profits are en¬ 
hanced by a substantial Exceptional Profit of 
£162,5S9. This comprises the usual surplus 
which arises on the disposal of fixed assets and 
the sum of £144,794 the excess of insurance 
payments received over the written down value 
of plant Bod machinery destroyed by fire during 
the year. These assets were insured at replace¬ 
ment values and this recovery gives rise to the 
substantial profit which, as you will see, it Is 
recornmend^ be transferred to Capital Reserve. 


Despite an increased dividend from Pakistan, 
llie loial of dividends from trade investments 
is reduced as the result of the freezing by the 
Government of Oylon of all foreign dividends. 
It is hoped that a solution to the present 
economic difiicultics in Ceylon will be found 
and that ibis restriction will be lifted. 

After crediting dividends from quoted in\ est- 
ments and charging audit fees, deprcciuiiun and 
interest, die Group profit for die year before 
charging uixarion was £1,820,873, an increase of 
nearly £700,000 over 1963. 

TAXATION PROVISION 

Taxation requires no less a sum than £854,713 
and after crediting Provisions No Longer 
Required there remains a profit of £966,939. 
From this figure must be deducted £367,796 for 
die Interests of Outside Shareholders in Sub¬ 
sidiary Companies, leaving a profit attributable 
to the Members of Godfrey Phillips Limited 
of £599,143 as compared with £232,847 
in the previous year—an increase of over 
£366,000. 

After transferring £144,794 to Capital Reserve 
and £11,833 to General Reserve and deducting 
dividends paid, accrued and proposed, there 
remains to be carried forward to 1965 a sum of 
£ 13841 , 528 , an increase of £200,891. 

BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 

In the Balance Sheet of Godfrey Phillips 
Limited there has been no change in the share 
capital or capital reserve. The excess over 
current liabilities of current assets, quoted in¬ 
vestments and advances and debits on current 
accounts amounts to over £1,300,000. As the 
Parent Company is in effect operating as central 
banker to the Group, this figure, although lower 
tlian in 1963, is in fact sufficient. I'hcre is some 
increase in the total of trade investments follow¬ 
ing a rise in the level of advances and debits 
on current accounts. This reflects tlie addi¬ 
tional working capital requirements of The New 
English Library Limited in its expanding opera¬ 
tions to which I shall refer in more detail later. 

Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
total shareht^en’ funds now stand at a figure 
of £7,271,842, an increase of over £357,000. 
The higher level of trading throughout the 
Group in 1964 is reflected in a substantial 


increase in suK'ks and debtors with a rather 
smaller increase in current liabilities. .Actually 
current assets, quoted invcstmoius and advances 
and debitN on current accuunis together exceed 
current liabilities by well over £5 million imt! 
this satisfactory margin demonstrates the 
adequacy of the (iroup's liquid resources. 


TRADING OPERATIONS 

In reviewing our trading operations during 
the year, I am glad to report that our higher 
prolir.s derive from an improvement in nearly 
all sections of the (Jroup both at home and over¬ 
seas. Understandably from year to year the 
fortunes of individual companies and sections 
fluctuate and indeed the spread of our interests 
both avS to type and geographical location does 
act as an insurance and furthermore provides a 
wide and varied base on which to develop, lliis 
is perhaps die moment for me to try to dispel 
misconceptions which appear from time to time 
as to the relative importance and value to profits 
of our various activities. 


TOBACCO INTERESTS 

Taking our tobacco interests first, although 
our stake in the home market is limited, but 
nevertheless profitable dirough our ownership 
of Pritchard & Burton Limited, die long estab¬ 
lished manufacturer of BOAR'S HEAD tobacco, 
we maintain, in this London factory, a cigarette 
maniifaauring operation, the entire output of 
which goes for export. Wc are strongly estab¬ 
lished overseas as manufacturers and distributors 
through our own very extensive factories and 
depots principally in India, Australia and New 
Zealand, and we are engaged in n profitable and 
developing association with the Premier Tobacco 
Company Limited in Pakistan, and wc also have 
manufacturing arrangements in Switzerland and 
the Canary Islamls and valuable leaf tobacco 
interests in Rhoilesia. 

Under the heading of tobacco activities must 
also be included our cigar importing subsidi¬ 
aries ; in this field wc continue to enjoy a very 
sizeable share of the traditional cigar trade 
in the United Kingdom. I hope that this quick 
survey of the extent and scope of our operations 
will leave no doubt as to the predominance of 
tobacco, cigarettes and cigar activities in the 
structure of the Group. All in all these utilise 
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ncrirly SO per cent of oiii toial l ipital employed 
and iliey provide a Mill higher pcreeniagc of our 
loial profits. 

From this ii follun •. ilui our Priming ;*.nJ 
Publisliing niviNions are Mill ol minor iiiipoii- 
anee to the piolitability of the (Iroup, but it is 
our intention to develop these companies and the 
belter earnings wliieli they achieved during 1964 
and which arc continuing during the present 
year .arc iustificaiion for hoping that, in the neai 
future, these activities will mal:c a greater eoii' 
irilniiion to our prosperiiy. 

PROGKUSS OF* AUS’IKAIJAN 
COMl’ANY 

More detailed and individual comment on 
some xaspects of the Group's operations will. T 
believe, be helpful to slnreliolders. Pride ol 
place must go to out Au'.iialian Company, the 
piogress of which lias been most marked in 
recent years and which continues to expand its 
sales and profits most satisfactorily. 'Phe con- 
tiibuiiiiri w'hicli this ('.ornpany makes to tot.tl 
(iroup prolils is very snbsraniial, despiie ilie 
considerable share of its profits that goes to 
minority interests. The success of this opera¬ 
tion IS essential to our presoni and future profits, 
and I am therefore glad to be able to say that 
this progress is conrinuing and both sales and 
profits in the current year arc running at an even 
hu'liei level. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Our Indian Company also achieved signal 
success in 1964 in returning a record profit and 
in the current year its sales and profits slunv still 
lurthcr advances. There, liowevcr, wc are faced 
b> very high local taxation, particularly on divi¬ 
dends remirted to tins country, and this tends 
to reduce the net beneliis wliicli accrue to the 
flrroup. Nevertheless it makes a most valuable 
eimtriburion to our total results and must be 
legaided as another corner-stone in our 
•ucecss 

In neighbouring Pakistan, our Assoeiaiod 
.'.ompanv, Premier Tobacco ('.ompany IJmited. 
eonriniies to make most solid progress under the 
inspired leadership of its ('hairmari, Mr S. A 
Samad, and is expanding and developing its 
manufacturing facilities to meet the rapidly in 
creasing demands for its products as fast as its 
resources allow. At present this e.xpaiision 
dictates a modernte distribution policy which 
even so show's a most satisfactory return on our 
investment ; as its cash resources grow wc can. 
^ .tin confidctit, look forward to increasing divi¬ 
de id" from this source. 


OTllUU OVERSIiAS ACTIVITIES 

Oui remaining overseas activities in New 
Zealand and in Rhodesia continue to thrive and 
w'c* can I think jiiMiliably take piide in die sigiii 
fleam contribution that the.se invesiiiients aie 
making not only to the Giiiiip, but to the fund 
of United Kingdom over.seas invesinienis 
"cncnilly. 

'I'hcrc seems to be a leiideiicy today among 
some poJitic'uiiis to look upon overseas invest - 
iiieni as a less attractive.alti^rnative to exi^m 
(Hide. In all those countries overseas w'herc wc 
rruiiiulaciurc we were originally driven to this 
course by a complete ban on importation which 
Mill applies fully in India and Pakistan. Had 
we not cmlxirked on local manufacture wc 
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should be receiving no return from our estab¬ 
lished goodwill in tliose countries and ilii^ 
country's balance of payments would be so much 
the pmircr. To Australia and New Zealand we 
have been able to resume exports to the extent 
that high duties and quotas perniii. and there 
fore all income from local manufacture is an 
addiiion lo our export earnings and to those of 
fills country. 


CIGARETTE AND TOBACCO 
OPERATIONS AT HOME 

'I'lirning to our cigarette and tobacai opera¬ 
tions in I he Lmiled Kingdom. I w'ould like to 
deal first with our export trade carried on from 
this factory and for which Mr Macmillan is now 
m.iinly responsible. At this time last year I 
s.iid ih.u wc were giving very serious considera¬ 
tion to oLir c.xport trade and to the viability of 
exporis in ihe fact of quota rcsiriciions and 
increasing import duties in many overseas 
markets. From the beginning of this year, in 
Older lo streamline our production and make 
this trade more economic, we withdrew a wide 
range of obsolescent cigarette brands and are 
now’ concentrating on those with a more modern 
appeal T am glad to he able to tell you that out 
expoii sales to dale this year exceed those of 
oui wider range for the s-jine period of last year. 
Alihoiigh it will 1966 before the full benefit 
of this rc-organisation is renccied in profit 
margins, thc.e are already beginning to show’ 
some improvement. The prospect of further 
restrictions overseas is always w'ith us and it can 
only be hoped that Government here will be 
mindful of the possible adverse effects of its own 
policies on the ability of our overseas customers 
in remain customers. 

Our ti‘'ar importing subsidiaries, m spite of 
the dilfiLLillies of obtaining a regular flow' of 
supplies, had a very good year and tite outleiok 
remains favourable despite the possibility of 
some slight recession in sales through hotels and 
rest am ants .should there be any curtailment of 
cnicriaining. 1 have already mentioned 
Pritchard & Burton Limited, our sole lotxicco 
matuifncuiring and distributing Company in the 
UK. This Company continues to trade saiis- 
factonlv and lo show us very worthwhile 
profits 


PttINTINC; AND PUBLISHING 
DIVISION 

I will now' turn to the Printing and Publishing 
Division which, as I have staled, at present con 
Miiuies a minor but nevertheless valuable pan 
of our trade. As anticipated, 1964 proved lo be 
:i year of further advance and this is continuing 
during the present year. Our lithographic and 
letterpress printing Companies are steadily 
developing their sales and profitability, and our 
greeting card publishing subsidiary is increas¬ 
ingly benefiting from its new management and is 
more than holding its ow'n in this expanding 
indusiiy. It is our large stake, minority holding 
though it is. in The New English Library 
I imiti*d, publishers of Four Square paperback 
l>ooks, which attracts so much limelight and is 
perhaps mainly responsible for the misconcep¬ 
tion as to the source of our profits and which 
T hope 1 have this time successfully dispelled 
once and for all. This publishing company 
leaped forward both in sales and prestige during 
1964 and showed its anticipated profit. This 
trend is continuing during 1965 which should 
be another good year for this (kmipany but its 
continuing expansion and substantial investment 
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in future profit-earning titles precludes any 
dividend payments at the present time. There 
are furthermore past losses and development 
expenses to be recouped and wc arc unlikely 
therefore to receive any substantial dividend 
from this investment over the next few years. 
In the meanw’hilc, our American a.ssoeiatcs and 
ourselves arc confident that togetlicr we arc 
building a business which will continue to gain 
an increasing slwre in a rapidly expanding 
nitirket with considetahle potential profit¬ 
ability 


A COMPUTER DIVISION 

Wc have added to our .ictiviries a ('.omputcr 
Division which, in addition to its inestimable 
value to Group management, sells its services 
to a large and grow'ing outside clientele. 

Before concluding this review I iniisi once 
again pay tribute to the enthusiastic endeavours 
of our employees, staff and management 
throughout the Commonw'calih who constantly 
have given of their best and have contribiued 
so much to our success. Also I thank iny col¬ 
leagues for their loyally and support in the 
direction of our affairs. 


THE NEW TAXATION PROPOSALS 

The future is overshadow'cd by the new 
ta.\;ition proposals which arc heavily W'cighied 
against companies such as ours who ovci 
the years have built up sub.stantial over- 
sea.s investtneiiis, the income from which lia*' 
been ol such service to us and to the country's 
economy. The effect of the so-called “ over¬ 
spill " concessions is likely to be of only limited 
value to the Group. Depending on the rate 
ultimately fixed for Corporation Tax, and assum¬ 
ing that the Finance Bill becomes opcr.'trive in 
Its present form, the additional tax burden falling 
on the Group must make inroads into profits 
which W'ould otherwise have been available foi 
the further strengthening of reserves and 
development. On a happier note I am glad to be 
able to tell you that Group trading results so 
far this year show continued healthy expansion 
and, unless we suffer any further political or 
financial blows cither at home or overseas, 1 
look forward to a continuance of this trend and 
feel iusiified in hoping that increased earnings 
will at least equal the rise in taxation. 

I now propose that the Report of the Directors 
and the Balance Sheet be received, approved 
and adopted ; and that the payment of Divi 
dends on all classes of Preference Shares and 
the proposed Dividend on rlic Ordinary Stock 
and Shares and the allocations as shown in the 
Profit and Loss Account be approved and 
confirmed. 

I will ask Mr D. V. Littlejulin lo second the 
Resolution and after lie has done so I shall be 
glad, before putting the Resolution, to do m> 
best to answer any relevant questions you nia> 
wish to ask. 

Mr D. V. Liirlciohn, TD, FCA, seconded the 
resolution and it was carried unanimously with¬ 
out question or comment. 

The retiring directors, Mr D. S. Barron. 
C:IH, Mr A. M. Borthwick. MC'l'D. and Mi 
A. J. Macmillan, were re-elected, and the 
directors having been authorised to fix the re¬ 
muneration of the auditor.s, Messrs Pannell 
Fitzpatrick Graham & Crewdson, the proceed¬ 
ings terminated with a vote of thanl<s to the 
Chairman and directors. 
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DSM’s 63rd ANNUAL REPORT 

Total sales up, profits increased. 


DSM’s total sales to third parties in 1964 increased 13.5";, to 
Dfl. 867,000,000. 

Net profits after taxes amounted to Dfl. 54.0(X).000. for 
a 45% increase over the previous year. 

Dividend investments 

Reflecting its favourable results in chemicals, DSM paid 
a 12% dividend on capital stocks of Dfl. 125,000,000. 
fn the year under review depreciation amounted to Dfl. 
76,000,000, and investments increased to Dfl. 125.000.000. 
Expenses for chemical research amounted to Dfl, 30,000,000, 
or about 8% of total chemical sales volume. 

Production 

Production of nitrogen fertilizers increased 9 ";, over the 
previous year, to more than 1 million metric ions. 
Production of caprolactam for nylon 6 went up nearly 
50,000 metric tons. An extension m two stages, to 75,000 
Ions in 1965 and to 100,000 ions in 1966, is projected. 
DSM now provides 25''i of the caprolactam used in 
Western Furope. 

Production of polycihcnc has gone up SO'*^ and targets 
set for this year call for a production level of 70,000 
metric Ions. A nc>^ cracking installation with an ethylene 
capacity of 100,000 metric tons will go into operation 
in 1966. 

Three new cracking units for processing natural gas as 
a fccd-slock for hydrogen will be operational during the 
current year. 

Natural gas 

DSM's Chemical Works were connected to the natural 
gas grid of the Ncdcrhindse Gas Unic at the end of the 
year under review. DSM participates for 40% in the 
Gas Unie, of which the Dutch Government, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Shell and DSM are shareholders. 


Processing and Engineering 

Selling know-how has become an increasingly impoiiant 
DSM aclivirv. Stamicarbon N.V., DSM's subsidiary in 
charge of selling know-how, recorded a favourable >car. 
There was special interest in the chemical industry abroad 
for DSM processes for the production of caprolactam 
and urea. 

Joint ventures 

DSM and J isons Fertilizers Ltd. have established a new 
joint venture in the United Kingdom, Nypro U.K. Ltd., 
for caprolactam production based on the DSM process. 
The new plant will be built at Flixborough (U.K.) and 
is scheduled for completion in the second half of J966. 

Columbia Nitrogen Corporation, a joint venture of 
DSM and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, has opened 
a new’ ammonium plant and a new urea plant in the 
United Stales, at Augusta, Georgia. 

A second joint venture by DSM and Pilisbuigh Plate 
Glass, the Columbia Nipro Corpoiation, lias also been 
established in Augusta for the production of caprolavlam 
by the DSM process. 

DSM has taken over the Dow Chemical Compan>\ 
.">0% share of the jointly ow ned phenol plant in the Bolick 
area near Rotterdam. The name of ilie now wholly-owncil 
DSM daughter company has been changed to N.V. 
Cbcinisehc Industrie Rijnmond. 

Prospects 

First quarter results for the current year were higher 
than in the same period of 1964. It is a reasonable as¬ 
sumption that the company’s joint activities will record 
a profit exceeding that of 1964. 

Copies of the Annual Report may be obtained from 
DSM’s Information Centre, Post Office Box 65, Hccrlcn, 
the Netherlands. 
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DARLINGTON & LONDON ESTABLISHED IN DARLINGTON 1790 

OL*\i;^»nen and Builders of Capital Plant for the Oil, Clictnical, Gas and Niuleur Power Industries 


The Forty-fiUh Annual General Meeting 
of Whes^oc Limited will be held on Wed- 
noduy. July 2U(, 1%5. at 40, Broadway. 
London. S.W.). 

The folUminjj an extract from the 
Keview of the C iKii'-inan. Mr John H. Lord. 
C. r.I.K.I., v^hieh has been circulated 
\Mth tlic icpoii and accotmis lor the year 
ended March 3|j»t. h>(i5 ; 

The Directois* Report refers fornutly to 
the rclirenicnt of Mr T. Heslop from, and 
the appointmem of Mr A. W. VVagslaff to. 
the B«>ard oi Directors. Mr Heslop joined 
the Company oneinulls in l‘»27 and. after 
an iiilcrv.il of cijihl years, rcji'ined as Secre¬ 
tary. He retired fioin executive duties in 
April. I‘>h0 but remained on the Board. 
He novv wishes to reiue having tcached Tt» 
Seals ol .liic and on hchalt of m> colleagues 
I v\»uj|d like [o rccoivl my a|'»prcciation ol 
h's Kmiv: aiul v.iliicd soivice and the henelit 
we have dcMveil from his wise counsel and 
cspeiience of the Companyallairs. 

\li A \\. Waeslall j»»incd the Company 
as Seciciary and I in.mcial C ontroller m 
Apiil. and was appointed an additional 
Dii'cctoi m Dccomhei. i%-l. He is now .dso 
rcspoiisiMe lor the Ciencral Adminisliatioii 
wi'rk of ihc CiJ'oup and we are confident he 
will ctMilrihuie v.iluahlc services as an esecu- 
tive Diiccloi 


General and Financial 

Your Directors base pleasure in ae.un 
reporting a suhsiaiuial improsemeni in the 
results lor the year compared with the pre¬ 
ceding year, the improvement in the Brolit 
hcloie Taxation heini: 78 per cent. The 
vidume of enquiries which was noticeably 
higher towards the end of l%a commiied to 
increase in l%4 and was at a high level in 
the chvsing months of the year. Margins 
have improved only very slightly overall 
and this is especially the case in contract 
work which is the maior portion of the 
Ciroup's activities, where costs (particularly 
for labour including statfi continue to rise 
over and above normal inflation and there¬ 
fore the resultaiu margin is either extremely 
small or there may only be a ci»ntrihulion 
towards Fixed Overheads the rcUiin on 
the C apital employed is conscquenlly still 
too low 

1 he advance in technological developments 
to meet the cvuitiniiously increasing: demand 
tor larger Plants and C ost-reducing Processes 
calls for still greater ami more costly 
research, design and technical taciliiies 
These have to be paid for out of our overall 
prolit with a corresponding reduction m the 
surplus remaining towards piovijing lor 
woniingcncies. the linancmg of new equip¬ 



ment. and finally some return to our Share¬ 
holders. 

The M7e of desirahle coniiacts continue^ 
to grow larger and more ci>mple\ and the 
lime from design and tendering to com¬ 
missioning and tin.il hand-over is lengthen 
ing appreciably with the inevitable increase 
m risks and responsibilities undcrlaken by 
the construction coniravli>t. I aboiii lela- 
Iioiis in iuir Dailinelon and olhwM’ Works 
aic gi>od but unlorlunaiely there has been 
no improvement in the recurrence of local 
strikes on sues, to which I referred m my 
last \ear‘s Review. The ellect. not only on 
the cost of rlie coniraci wi>rk. but in delays 
bcloie ti Plant can begin to produce, is 
serious 1 luis every aspect of indu.stry and 
the national economy suffers irrecoverable 
damage. W'here justifiable claims for w'agcs 
or benefits are pul forwaid they can and 
will be negotiated. The tragedy today is 
lhai National and Senior Trades Union 
officials arc more than helpful bul arc 
b.uilked at local level by the pursuit of some 
narrow sectional interest. We accept, in 
tact wc certainly endorse, any system 
whereby individual oi sectional views should 
be heard and considered, but the restric¬ 
tive practices and local iinoflicial strikes of 
tod.iv and the claims and methods of nego- 
tailing them cannot be jiislilicd on any 
giouiuls which give due consideration to the 
equity and real benefit of all parties, includ¬ 
ing tile national interest, and the long-term 
staiulaid of pay and conditions of Ihe 
ojvr.itivcs themselves 

This IS a matter to which your Board 
gives unceasing attention and deliberation 
and. wiih the energy and skill of our execu¬ 
tive managemeni, we believe we achieve 
better than average work, loyalty, and results. 
Oiii ellofts to find an improved basis on 
which sue work can be conducted in a better 
atmosphere will wherever possible be in 
creased in the hoiK* that wc shall meet a 
proper response and so benefit all concerned. 

In reviewing the ffnmcial p(>sition of the 
Ciioup as at March Tisi. |%2 1 pointed out 
the changing pattern ol our contract work in 
terms ol longer periods, increasing conse 


quciUial risks, and possible financial adjust¬ 
ments in subsequent accounting years. From 
the comments in the preceding paragraphs of 
this Review it will be appreciated that the 
contingent risks have still further increased 
with the size of contracts and the longer- 
period involvement. There is also another 
important aspect in that the increasing com¬ 
plexity and technological development of our 
work now involve greater risks. In view ol 
the changing circumstances 1 have described 
above, vour Board now considers it is more 
appropilale that a Reserve lor Contingencies 
of i^OO.OOO should he created to cover the 
longer-term risks referred to above and that 
the Piovision foi Contingcncie.^ created in 
l‘>(»lh7 should be rclained at f75O.0'H). the 
necessary fmancial adjuslments being detailed 
later under the heading “ The Account-..” 

Divisions 

All Divisions witliln the Group achieved 
improved results for the year. The total 
orders received were highci thin last year 
and Iherofore constituted a liirther record. 
Due to the incidence cl certain large overseas 
contiacts. the total orders lot I xporr and 
Overseas work fell shoit of last year's 41 per 
cent, but we achieved a s.itisfactory propor¬ 
tion at 31 per cent, and the actinl turnover 
value increased. These comparative figures 
exclude Nuclc.u* Power Station contracts 
which are relatively large and intermittent. 

The Freclion Division again achieved a 
good volume of production in .spite of con¬ 
siderable diiiicullies with site labour. The 
numbers employed were at a high level 
through the year and the Wylfa Nuclear 
Power Station contract for Reactor Liners 
made heavy demands on our supervisors, 
project engineers and technical stall'. 

Early in 1%4 in order to meet the demand 
in certain specialised processes in the oil. 
chemical and gas industries, we constituted a 
new Projects Engineering Division. The new 
Division has fully justified itself and has ob¬ 
tained valuable orders in gas reforming and 
chemical nylon plants. Considerable effort 
in design and tendering has also been undcr- 
lakcn for overseas plants and we hope this 
will in due course result in orders. 

Our Sales organisation has also been re 
organised and a Marketing Division crcited 
which provides common services and co¬ 
ordinates marketing at home and overseas. 
Already u most satisfaclory improvement in 
our selling efforts and in oui trade and 
public relations is evident. 

Our Darlington Works improved their 
throughput at the same rate of increase as 
lor the previous ycai. The total works pci- 
sonnel increased by 17!. per cent and the 
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avcnigc hours worked also increased. The 
Stoopci'dale Works, purchased from British 
Railways, has now been largely occupied and 
full occupation will be coiiipicicd in 1965 66. 
A major scheme of equipping this Works 
with up-to-date plant and of building altera¬ 
tions to integrate with our main Works is 
now in progress and credit is due to our Dar¬ 
lington Works Management for the ener¬ 
getic way they are carrying out this work 
and at the same time obtaining most useful 
production from the additional space and 
facilities. In this connection I would like 
to acknowledge the consideration and lin in- 
cial assistance received from the Board of 
Prude, both centrally in London and region¬ 
ally in the North East, in respect of our 
expansion schemes for ihc Stoop'-'rdale 
Works and our new Works and technical 
OlUccs. 

I he Research .md Development Division 
again expanded in personnel and scope with 
I he emphasis on improvement and exten¬ 
sion of existing products. I he use of Com¬ 
puters for technical purposes which was 
eommeneed two and a half >ears ago in¬ 
creased six fold in the year. 

The Light Products Division achieved llie 
highest order intake since this Division com- 
mjiiced prodiiciion of I itlings, Conirols 
Measurement Systems, etc., in 1949. The 
servicing of Pillings, etc., is growing and 
we hope this will continue as we believe it 
is important and shoiiUl contribute to the 
general success <)f this Division. 

'I he Pladics Division sullercd a setback 
in ihe collapse of a dcvelopmem contract 
during the year. The cost of iKis develop¬ 
ment amounting lo £.11,01)0 afier tax has 
been ch.irgod to our (’oniingciieics Reserve. 
However, inlen^ivc efforts, particularly by 
the Marketing and Sales Divisions, resulted 
in an increase in orders and a wider accept¬ 
ance of our more leclmieal type of plastic 
priuliiet. We arc eonlideiU that the Plastics 
Division will show satisfactory growth and 
pri>lit. 

Subsidiary Companies 

All ilic Siibsidiaiies of the Group arc 
100 per cent owned and eam;d profits for 
the ^car under review. They have consider¬ 
ably strengthened their positions in customer 
acceptance, experience and skill in wadening 
the scope of work undcriuken, and arc 
building stiongcr management and works 
teams. 

Dividend 

In my circular to all Shareholders dated 
March 23rd, 1%5. it was stated that the 
Board's intention, subject to unforeseen 
circumstances, was to recommend a final 
dividend of 15 per cent less Income lux. 
Your Directors have confirmed their earlier 
intention and have recommended a final 
dividend of 15 per cent less Income Tax 
making the total dividend rats 22i per cent 
on the increased capital, compared with 
20 per cent paid for the previous year. 

Taxation 

Tlie provisions of the recent l-'inance Bill 
1%5 with regard to future Company Taxa¬ 


tion materially alter the basis and scope of 
assessment, but the immediate effect will not 
greatly add to the taxation burden of this 
Group under present circumstances. Our 
major concern, as I belies: it should be of 
everyone, management and labour, in indus¬ 
try is with the long-term implications of the 
recent Finance Bill. It would appear that 
this present GovcriimeiU is intent upon 
raising industry's share of the total taxation 
burden, and this must Mircly be detrimental 
in every way to the economy of the country. 

The Accounts 

The Gioup Profit for the year. aft-T all 
dediielions except luxation, amounts lo 
£970,000 compared wiih £757,000 Iasi year, 
Ihe charge for Taxation increases aeeord- 
ingiy and also because of the increase in 
the rate lo 8s. 3d. in the £ amounts to 
£502.000 against €379.000 leaving a Group 
Net Profit of £468,000 compared with 
£378.000 Iasi year. 

For the reasons sci out earlier in this 
Review tlic Directors have created a Reserve 
for (ontingencies of £500.000 by trans¬ 
ferring £73,207 from the Provision for 
Contingencies and £426,793 from Unappro¬ 
priated Profits. 



\fr John n. lord. C\A., FJ.RJ. 


'I he issued Ordinary Share Capital of 
ihe Parent Company is now £1,914,436 
as against the authorised Ordinary Share 
( apilal of £2,750,000, all in 5s. Ordinary 
Shares, The increase arises from the 
purchase of the new Irish Subsidiary 
Company for £180.000 satisfied by the issue 
of 87,432 Ordinary Shares and £80,000 Cash. 

Due to the above cash di.sburscmenl and 
expcndiliire on buildings, plant and working 
capital of the Group our liquid resources in 
Bunk Balances and Short-term Deposits 
have decreased tii £634,000. This amount, 
together with credits established as available 
from the Company's bankers, is con.sidered 
by your Directors to be adequate for the 
immediate normal requirements of the 
(iroiip. 

Due solely to completion of work on 
two very large Nuclear contracts. Group 
Work-in-Progress (gross) at March 31st, 
l%5. shows a decrease of £784,0lK) over 
the figure a year previously. After 
deducting instalments received the net 
Wtirk-in-Progress has slightiv increased. 

The Investment in Subsidiaries has 
increased by £292,000 almost entirely due 
to the purchase of the total Net Assets. 


and subsequent expenditure on extensions 
and plant, of Wlicssoc (Ireland) Ltd. 

The Trade Debtors and General Slocks, 
Siorc.s, etc., have increased in line with the 
greater volume of work and Bank Balances 
and Short-term Deposit taken loucihcr have 
accordingly decreased. Overall the Net 
Working Capital of the Group h.is increased 
by £.343,000 over the \ear. 

Personnel 

Ihe total permanent cmplovces of the 
(I roup inei eased in the yc.ir by 100. 
Shortage of skilled labour and of the right 
tv pc of trained experienced staff called for 
still greater expenditure of lime and effort 
by our Personnel Deparlincnl in ensuring 
not only iceriiiinuMit but in limiting ihc 
■■ turnover ' of employees which has 
developed as a et)nsequciK'e of full employ 
ment. Great credit is again due to the efforts 
of .'ill sections of the Ciroup's employees 
relleeted in the improvcnieiil in the pro¬ 
ductivity and results in everv Division and 
Company. It is in this eonlexl that I 
mention the cxeelkni pi(»gresN made b> our 
Marketing and Sales Divisions, especially 
those centred on I ondon and Darlington, 
supported by the high quality of our 
Publicity Department. 

In order to strengthen the Management 
sinicliire of the Ciroup and paitieulaiiv to 
ensure coininuous Cii-ordination of the 
various aspect of m.inagemeiU, the Board 
reecnlly intrt»diieed a scheme for the 
appointment of a 1 oval Board of Directors 
at Darlington, which is represcnl.ilivc of 
Sales, Production. Erection, Research and 
Development and Administration, under the 
chairmanship of the Managing Director. 

I his new urrangcincnt is working well, 
particularly as this Local Boaid l.ikcs 
positive action in dav to-day m.in igcmcni 
and has the duly to make rceoiuiiK’iul.ilions 
to ihe Main Hoard on policy m.ilicrs. 

Prospects 

The year 1965 66 commenced with a 
record vtdume of Orders in Hand aiul ihc 
balance between short-letm and longterm is 
beiier. .Mlhougli slightly betier margins 
have been obtained in most of these 
forvv.ird contracts the prospect is clouded 
by the possible effects of the new taxation, 
credit restrictions, and the continuous wage 
■drift" superimposed on naii«>nal vvafires 
and bcncHls awards. 

We have an established good reputation 
and slaiulmg in a wide sector in the capital 
plant indiislricK which we confidently expect 
to improve. 

Ihe rate of imp:ovcmcnl in profits of 
the last two years may not be sustained 
in view of the uneerlainiies. pidiiieal and 
consequently economic, which increase 
rather than decrease in this country and 
ovcrsca.s. 1 think therefore it is neither 
sound nor practical at this time to attempt 
any specific forecasting of the future but 
your Board have great coniidenee that in 
the current year we shall achieve some 
further increase in the volume of work 
carried out .ind some improvemciil in our 
results. 
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Ti-n: KcoNOMisr july 3 , i9fi' 

COMPA^NiE G^N^RAl E 
D’ELECTRICITE 

(P«iriN) 

7*he Annual General Alcetmji of COM- 
PAGNfP GTiNfiRALP. IT ELECTRICITY was 
held in Paris on May 26, 1963, and the follow¬ 
ing arc details of the Report for the year 1964 
presetiied by the Board of Directors: 


'I'lie ninciv ciL’Jnh Annual Cfciicial Mcciin;^ was held at 160 Brompron Road, SW3, on 
June .V.', I'Vi:^ 'I’he Chairman Sir IlichanJ H. A-G-Cvilthorpe, Bt, CBE, made the toiUming 
points: 

1. I’rc-la\ eaniiiiys lor the Group for 1964 ai /.'N37.671 wcie ^2l)l,000 above those lor 1963 
li must not he a.^lIrIu•^l that trading profits ai 4236.788 will continue at this level, but 
on the other luintL investment income is e\p:inJin ;4 in accordance with tiic Ik^ard's policy. 

2. 'I'hc linnl dividend for 1964 of 5 per tent, lc^> tas, on the ordinary share capital, as 
incrc.Twd b\ a one for two bonus in March, 19o3, together with tlie interim dividend of 
6 per cent, less tas, paid in September, 1964, represents 13^ per cent for the year as 
compared with 12'. per cent for 1963. 7'Iiis dividend is approximately one and a quarter 
iiinc" coveied. 


DIVURSIMCATION AND EXPANSION 

l%4 was an important year for Arii/.'ins. Tlie sale of Queen’s Park IiMaic in September 
was a significant step forward for the Board’s policy on diversifying and expanding the 
Ciroup's holdings. At December 31, 1964, 42 per cent of the Group’s net rental income 
arose from iiori-resulential properties ; by the end of 1965 this figure is expected to reach 
>0 pel cent. 

In principle, the Rent Bill nov\ before P.irli nneni oilers some prospect of relief from tlie 
pegged rents which si ill remain from the 19s7 Kent Act, Ncverilieless, discussions arc 
now Liking place with ceiiain London Boioiigli Councils regarding the possible sale 10 
them of further weekly routed properties in London, These discussions are at an early 
stage and the Ikeird will report to Shareholder^ when any delinilive agrecmeius arc reached. 
As in the case of the Queen's Park sale last year, the Board considers that it is in the 
iiiLcresL of both the company and its tenants iliai these properties should pass into local 
AutJioriiy ownership, provided ilinr mutually acceptable terms can be agreed. ’I’he houses 
and flats can be more comprehensively used as pan of London's housing pool and, l<K>king 
fiinher .ilieaii, the wider task of comprehensive redevelopment will be facilitated. 

CORPORATION TAX AND PUTURU DIVIDENDS 

4. 'I'lie sv\eeping revisions of the basis of company taxation proposed in the 1963 lunance Bill 
Lomplicute forecasts lor future distributable earnings. 'I'lie Group's profits for 1965 will 
be assessable in part to income tax and profits tax and in part to corporation tax. and the 
exact basis will not be ascertainable before the year’s end. Nevertheless, assuming that 
corporation tax dix's not exceed 40 per cent your Board consider that it should be possible 
to maintain the 1964 rate of dividend for 1963, subject to unforeseen circumstances. 

At this stage the Board is not ready to forecast for 1966 and subsequent years except to 
say that it sectiis clear that agaiiiNt the Kickground of a 40 per cent corporation ta.x the 
comfuriable mainienance of the current rate of distribution will require pre-tax camtngs 
for tlie Group to be lifted to the /J900,0f)0 level : the Board luis every intention of trying 
lu achieve this as soon as possible. 

3 Figuies for the half year to June 30, 1965 will be published :ii the end of September. Up 
to now the interim dividend on the ordinary share capital has been paid in September, 
very closely following the payment of the final dividend in July. For this and subsequent 
years it is proposed to announce the interim dividend when the half ye.ar figures are 
published and to pay the dividend in December, thereby giving a more even spread of ilic 
interim and final divideml payments. 

6. The p.Treni cornpany’.s properties are stated in the BaLince Sheet at >C5.362,0.3 3, ba>ed on 
the Company’s Surveyor’s valuation during 1937 with subsequent additions at cost and 
lesN depreciation and atiiorti/.aiion. In 1962 it was reported that the value of these 
properties was then some £2 million in cxcc.ss of ilic Balance Sheet figure. The Board 
has now felt it rigJit to obtain a professional valuation of these properties (oUicr tlian 
those recently acquired, and this disclo.scs tliat the current market value of all the parent 
company’s properties is rather over jClO million. I'he properties held in the subsidiary 
comp-nnics, oil of which are trading companies, have not been revalued. 

The report w'as adopted. 


At.mLAltMS Will! MsrilOM AND C.S.I. 

'rhree Limited Liability companies were set 
up by C.G.Ii. and ALSi'HOM on Deccmbei 
31, 1964. Ahthotn-Savoisientte to manufacture 
high-capacity iranxtormcrs, and measuring 
equipment as well as static condeiisors. Delic' 
Alsfhvm to manufacture high-tension equip¬ 
ment, and prcfabricarcd equipment. UNELIii^ 
to produce low'-tension equipment, distribution 
transformers, small- and mcdium-pow'cr motors. 

Compaf:me pour Vluformatiqtie et !es Tech¬ 
niques Electrotiiqiies dc i'outrdle C.I.T.E.C. 
was formed by C.G.Ii. and C'.S.F. on November 
30, 1964 as a Socicic Anonyme. Each parent 
company holds and will continue to hold one 
half of the share capital. C.l.T.HX'. will be 
responsible for automatic and electronic equip¬ 
ment, computers, and other equipment con¬ 
cerned with data computing. 

RLSLAKCII, MANlir.ACTlIRi: AND SAMS 

Turnover in France rose from Frs. l,816in 
' 4 : 131 , 594 , 200 ;. in 19t,3 to Frs. 2,106iti 
{4.152,608,6901 in 1964, including I'rs. 824ni 
<7-‘‘9,710,.3■'0) for the company itself and Frs. 
1.282m. (4.^2,898,350) for subsidiaries controlled 
by C.G.Y. Orders received increased from 
Fis. 1,891m. (4.137,028,980' in 1963 lo 2,206in. 
(4139,855,070; in 1964. 

Export orders recci\cd bv the Group reached 
Frs. 283m. (420,507,246) in 1964, or 29 per cent 
more titan in 1963. The rise between 1962 and 
1964 therefore totalled 77 per cent. Export 
records of 21 and 13 per cent of all orders svero 
broken by C.G.E. itself and other members ol 
the Group in 1964. Societe C.G.E. Inter¬ 
nal ionalc was formed during the year to co¬ 
ordinate the export clforis of the Group. 

7'hc new Research Cciiiic at Marcoussii. wa^ 
formally opened in May, 1964, and other labora¬ 
tories were opened near the French National 
Telecommunications Research Centre in 
Brittany. 

PKOnrS AND DIVIDI.ND C.G.E. - 1*01111 OI K> 

Income from Companies in wiiich Compagmc 
Cencrale d'Eieariche has holdings increased to 
Frs. 14,463,000 (41,048,043), and the sum of the 
holdings themselves by Frs. 17,739,000 
(41,285,434). They were shown in the Balance 
Sheet on December 31, 1964, after depreciation, 
at Frs. 253,635,210 (418,379,363). 

The Accounts were balanced on Dei'emlvr 31. 
1064 fit Frs. 1.089,874,921.52 (about 
478,974,480\ or Frs. 77,821,040.19 (43,631,203 
more than on December 31. 1963. 

Net profits were 10 per cent higher in 1064 
at Frs. 30,050,229.21 (42,177,552) than in 1963 

The Board recommended tiie payment of a 
gross dividend of Frs. 9.00, at a total cost of 
Frs. 27m. The net dividend recommended on 
each share was therefore Frs. 7.84. It was also 
proposed to carry forward Era. 214,384. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by tlic Board of Directors were 
adopted. 
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THOMAS LOCKER 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

(Manurictiircrs ol’ Screening* rniralion, 
Coji» ng ;snd ffaiidtiiig &|ul|>ment3 

AN FAENTIUL AND SUCCCSSPUi. yfaR 

Am J. R. LOCKER ON MLRGLR 
BLNtriTS 

The cighicenih Annual General Meeting of 
Thomas Locker (Holdings) Limited was held 
on June 29th in Warrington, Mr J. R. Locker 
(chairman and joint managing director) pre¬ 
siding. 

'Hie following is his circulated staiemcni: 

My first duty is to report with deep regret 
that in August last we mourned the loss of our 
late Chairman, Cecil Locker. I'homas Cecil 
Locker joined the Company in 1912 and for 
over fifty years served it faithfully and well, lie 
was appointed Joint Managing Director in 1926, 
and Chairman in 1937. During rlicsc years he 
guided ilie affairs of ihe Company with great 
wisdom and enterprise, and did much to build 
up the present World Wide Organisation. For- 
lunarely, during recent years much thought has 
been given to building a Management team to 
meet the ever growing demands .and I am coii- 
fidenr they will continue, in tlie fuiiirv., the 
great traditions of the past. 

Some changes in management have been 
made in the present year and in addition to 
my election as ('hairman, Brian James Pitchford 
v.'as appointed Joint Managing Dirccior and 
James Peter Douglas, who has been one of o\ir 
principal executives for some years, was 
app«iinicd a Director. 

I nr vr AU's uisui.i s 

The (ironp profit after taxation amounted lo 
^i29t),S31 against j(;2f>7,601 la^t year and we have 
been able to transfer /Jl7*1,002 to the (.leneral 
Reserve Account. 

Your Dircciois reenmnunJ the payment of a 
final dividend of 10 per cent making \viili the 
mterim of 5 per cent which you Iiave already 
received, a total ol 1"^ per cent for the year, .is 
compared with the equivalent of 131 per cent for 
1964. 

I am very pleased to report that the past 
trading year was a most successful one gjid 
resulted in a record profit, llic accounts in¬ 
corporate the results from Associated Perfora¬ 
tors & Weavers Limited for llic nine months 
ended December 31, 1964, which were most 
encouraging. I feel that the merger of our 
Motul Perforating, Wire Weaving and Wire 
Work interests with those of G. A. Harvey A: Co. 
fl.ondon) Ltd., has proved beneficial to both 
companies, and I look forward to incre.ascd 
benefits following further rationalisation and 
development. 

During die year under review we negotiated 
the purchase of Andrews & Higgs Pry. Ltd., 
Melbourne, Australia, and the Group trading 
profit includes six months profits of tliat Com¬ 
pany. Tliis newly acquired Subsidiary is well 
known in Australia as a Manufacturer of Mcial 
Fabrications and Pressings. 'Hie Plant is well 
equipped for this work and is situated very 
close to our own .Australian Works. They have 
in fact been supplying us with Engineering 
Components for some years. The acquisition 
bus strengthened our AustraUan investment and 
the results to date have proved most saiLfactory. 

The satisfactory results produced by our 
Suuili .African subsidiary in ihc year 1963/64 
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were not maintained during the year under 
review, bur measures have been taken which 
will, I hope, enable them to regain ihcir 0;^- 
ViQU& ievei Of l^fofltubillty. 

There has been no siibsraniial improvement 
in the results of our Belgian subsidi.iry, iliougU 
here again measures lafen within ihc last few 
months sii^uiu uive better results in the coming 
year. 

M«Y SAIISIACIOKY ORDHR KOOK 
The demand for our products both in the 
Home and Export Alarkcts continue,s at a high 
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lew cl and the present year shows a very satis¬ 
factory order book. Unfortunately, the effect. 
C.r.vc'iiiment POitcy 6n trading conditions is very 
difficult to foresee, but given normal conditions 
wiiliout major upset, 1 feel confident the coming 
year should be quite favourable for us. 

In ctmclusion, I wihh to record our apprecia¬ 
tion to the Management, Staff and Employees 
of ilic Group, both at home and overscn«, for the 
loyal manner in which they have carried out their 
duties during the past year. 

TIte report and accounts were adopted. 


LANDEL TRUST LTD. 

The fourteenth Annual General Meeting of Lnndcl Trust Limited will be held on July 20ih 
in London. The following are extrucis from the circulated Stuicmciu of the Chairman, Mr G. E. 
Marden* MC. for the year 1964: 

The total gross profit of the Ciroup for the year ended December 31, 1964, rose from 
/;442,015 to £549^639. 

The net profit of the Group was £193,342 compared with £149,973 in 1963. ‘Hie Board 
recommends a final dividend of 12i per cent, less tax (making 17} per cent fur die year). 

Despite the coiiriiiued unfavourable trend in fire business British Merchants Insurance, 
Dominion Insurance, and our underwriting subsidiaries all made overall underwriting profits 
and showed satisfactorily improved results compared with the previous year. 'Ehc brokerage 
companies continued to make progress. 

Your Boiird continues to consider various proposals for the extension of the Group's 
interests at home and overseas. As pan of this plan, in January tjiis year the issued capital of 
Credit & Guarantee was increased (to £500,000), by £350,000 of which Landel Trust subscribed 
£12^,000 and other Group interests £150,000; in addition Dc Falbe llaKcy has acquired an 
overseas subsidiary during the current year. 

We arc hopeful that the d>angc.s in taxation foreshadowed bv the I’inance Rill, which 
cajiiior at this stage be asscs'^cd, will not preclude the pay mem of the present rare of dividend for 
ilic current year. 


COURAGE BARCLAY & SIMONDS 

Highlights from the circulated Statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. R. H. Courage 

TTic Group profit before taxation and after depreciation was £6,64.3,2^1, an iiR rea .e of 
£358,161 on the previous year. 'Die Board recommend n final dividend of per v.eni loi.il 
12 per cent compared with 11 per cent last year). 

In the circumstances of the yea-’s trading it is s.atisfartory to record a margin.il tnerense 
on the previous year's beer sales. J’avern Bitter was parllciilarly succcsslul and Harp 
Lager sales were good, reflecting a steady rise in the popularity of British lager. 

During the year the new bottling store at Park Street was officially opened and additional 
fermenting vcs^els in the Horsclydown Brewery commissioned. At Reading also, additional 
fermenting capacity has been iusialled and at Alton a new' iuiioniatic keg<>ing plant has been 
brought into opemtion. 

A higher rate of capital cxpendiiure w'ill be required in future to improve more public 
houses and hotels, thus necc.ssituiing the provision of additional funds. 

In spite of higlier duties, the w'inc and spirit trade of Charles Kinloch & Co. Limited 
continued to expand. The main increase was in the sale of W’incs of which Kinloch*'i own 
brands continued to account for a high proportion. 

Arthur Cooper (Wine Merchant) Limited showed a good profit increase and has just opened 
its tlirce hundredth branch. 

Courage (H.xport) Linlitcd and Sacconc & Speed overseas companies have again had a 
successful year. 

Horsclydown Property Investment Company Ltd. cominucs to 
make progress. The piojccts in Maidenhead and Bristol have been 
completed and those in Slough and Bronilcy are proceeding well. 

Wliilst the Ctimpany should now reap further benefits fn)m 
rationalisation, the short term prospects arc more affected by 
imponderables tlian usual. I have in mind the degree of success 
which the Ciovernmcnl’s efforts may achieve to stem the using 
cost of living, the still higher excise duties on beers, wines and 
spirits imposed in the recent Budget and the raising of income 

^ inx, all of which must affect the prosperity of the licensed 

■ trade. The Corporation Tax is likely to increase the overall tax 

■ burden, and the Group w'ill have to bear increases in costs qf many 

2 kinds during the current year. To sum up, whilst 1 view the 

■ longer term with confidence, tlic unmediatc outlook is le.sb inviting. 

■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 
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LA REDOUTE 

The Annual General Meeting of Iji Redoute 
wa» held on June 10th, M. Henri Pollet- 
Glorieiu, Chairman of the Board, presiding, 
'llie accounts and the balance sheet at February 
28, 1965, were adopted. 

During the year under review the Comp 3 ->y 
reached a growth rate of 31'4 p 6 r cent- a 
^nover of Pt%, ,g,in„ prs. 2 I 6 m. 

for the preceding year, and more than 4ni. 
orders, an increase of IS per cent in number and 
around 11 per cent in average value. 

.Tlic Company is a member of CFM (Coiti- 
mitcec of European Mail order), as a result of 
agreements concluded with four important 
foreign mail order concerns: OTTO VF.R- 
SAND (Germany); FRF.EM.ANS (UK); 
DAHIXS VARF.flUS (Denmark); and WIS- 
KEDALS (Sweden). This agreement, which 
initially foresees c.\changes of views and in^ 
formation, is in tended subsequently to lead to a 
Central Purchasing Organisation on a European, 
or indeed a world wide, scale. 

Net profit for the year amounts to 
Pff. 4,553,921.63 as against Frs. 3,025,430.S0 in 
1963, an increase of 51 per cent. 

The net dividend per share, Frs. 6 the pre- 
vknii year, hat been fixed at Fra. 7 for die year 
under review. 

Turnover for the first three months of the 
current year (March, April, May) shows a 
further increase of 38 per oenL 


CXJMPANnr MEETING REPORTS 

KILLINGHALL TIN LIMITED 

MR ADDINSCLL’S Sr.VTLMENT 

The diirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Killinghall T'in Limited was held on June 2?tli 
in London, Mr J. Addinsiell, the Chairman, 
presided. 

ITie followiiig gr.j :r*tracts from his cirvuljted 

itaUHsenc: 

Dredging conditions during the year continued 
to be arduous and increased pow'cr rcciuiremems 
were mainly responsible for higher operating 
costa. Tliere was a substantial increase in pro¬ 
duction although there were, as usual on this 
property, wide fluctuations in the monthly out¬ 
puts ow'ing to erratic distribution of values. The 
year*! output of tin ore was 6761 whidi 
compares witii 375.1 ions for the previous twelve 
months. 

Tin prices were also considerably higher over 
the financial year and die profit before tax w'as 
£247,127, as against £34,721 for 1962-63. The 
CxMupany's rate of profit came within the scope 
of the Malaysian Tin Profits Tax and of die 
total taxadon provision of £119,138, £15,000 is 
attributable to this new tax. Interim dividends 
totalling 70 per cent have already been paid and 
a final of 30 per cent is recommended, making 
100 per cent for the year. 

For the first half of die current financial 
year the output was 672i tons, compared with 
361 tons for the same period last year. This 
subscandal increase in production was due to 
the treatment of a localised enrichrnenr not indi¬ 
cated by previous boring results. For the re¬ 
mainder of the year production is anticipated to 
be at a lower but sadjifaciory level. 
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A’i previously announced, it is proposed to 
develop an opencast mine in virgin ground 
rc'crvcs on die eastern side of the property and 
ihc C'oinpimy has already received approv,ll in 
principle fLom th^ Mines Department for-'hr 
proposed mining scheme. Fuvjvfjinc''nt Jias boon 
pi'jccd ca and oiieradons are expected to 

Commence by the doof this financial year. 

'I'he reserves of ground initially selected fiK 
mining by opencast methods will reduce the 
overall life of the virgin reserves, previously 
selected to be dredged, by about three to four 
years. Ihere. siiould, however, be an incrense 
in the overall production from the property, 
as it ib hoped that it will be possible in due 
coiir-c to exploit more fully by opencast methods 
the local cnrichmcnis left behind below the 
maximum digging depth of tlic dredge. 

Results for the current year and future yean 
will be affected materially by taxation changes 
both in Malaysia and the UK. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


PECHINEY 

Paris 

ri.ix r RO-MLTM I URGICAI. PRODUCIS 

llic ordinary General Meeting of 
PECUlNliY was held on May 24, 1965, 
under the chairmanship of Monsieur Raoul 
de VITRY. The meeting approved the 
accounts for 1964, which showed a net profit 
of F. 49,026,745, against F. 47,509,972 in the 
previous year, and after F. 93,491,579 ia 
amortisations and formation of reserve funds. 

Total turnover without taxes amounted to 
F. 1,011,643,000, i.c. 8.18 per cent higher than 
in 1963. Exports accounted for 33.6 per cent 
of sales agaiiisi 33.5 per eeiit the previous year. 

All the resolutions submitted were adopted. 

The net dividend, fixed at F. 4.25 per share, 
against F. 3.97 in 1963. 

Messrs r.rncst CORDIFK and Bernard Jc 
PEYERIMIIOI'T*, outgoing directors, we.a 
rc-clccicd. 

In the United States, the Company took a 
25 per cent interest, through a United Siaiei 
subsidiary PECHINKY ENTERPRISES IN¬ 
CORPORATED, in the construction of an 
aluminum reduction plant, which will be 
operated by a company formed specially for that 
purpose, INTALCO ALUMINUM C:OR- 
PORATION. The other stockholders arc: 
HOWE SOUND COMPANY, associated with 
the Group, and AMERICAN METAL 
CLIMAX, who hold 25 per cent and 50 per 
cent respectively. 

In Australia, Queensland Alumina Limited 
has started construction of its Gladstone plane 
which is to have an initial capacity of 600,000 
metric tons. The participants in this venture— 
Kaiser Aluminum, Consolidated Rio Tinto Zinc 
Australia, Aluminium Limited and Pcchincy — 
have contractually agreed upon bauxite supply, 
operation of tlie plant and alumina delivery. 

In his speech, the Chairman stated that in 
1964 the Company and its subsidiaries profited 
from the favourable development in aluminium 
and chemicals, and that this fiscal year could 
be regarded as an encouraging phase. 

He concluded by saying that, despite a market 
situation which was still sluggish in France, 1965 
promised overall to be satisfactory or even 
favourable in some respects. 


John Mowlem LTD° 

BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 

Mr E. G. Beck reports on widening sphere nf operations in his 
review of home and overseas activities 

The sixty-second Annual General Meeting oi John Mowlem Sc Company Limited 
was held OD June 29th in London. 

Mr E. C. Beck. Chairman, in the coitrse of hit review, said: 

Trading results for the year under review 1imv« been disappoitiling. I'urnover 
kicreased by some 16 per oenr, but on two laf^e oontracti losses were incurred and have 
been provided for in the Aocomnn, 

As was indicated to you last year> we have liquidated our African Companies, and 
during the year under review a surplus £327,495 was readised. 

It is pleasing to be able to report dm oonfldeooe m the East African oerriiories ap|>ean 
so be improving and our aodvities there are now grawiof. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of 14 per cent on the Ordinary Share Capital, 
the same rate as the previous year, and they have repeated the distribution of 2 \ per cent 
iiRMB Capkal Reserva This Capital DUtrlbudoa has been made possible by the surplua 
reaUsed on die liquidadon of our African Companies. 

We have recently acquired two new Subsidiary Companies, namely Damison Limited 
and B. Thomas and Company Limited. The fanner operates from the London area while 
the latter operates from Falmouth in CornwaB. 

We aie now operadag outside (he Londko area, either throu^ Subsidiaries or 
Branchei, ac Cambridge^ Doncauer, Edinburghb BMh, Falmouth, and we intend io the 
near future to set up fuichcr Branches in other areas ^ the Unis^ Kingdom. 
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FORSTERS GLASS 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Manufacturevs oj Glass Containers 

/f.v/i-tft f't f'lom rite 

ANNUAL REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN 
SIR CHARLES PONSONBY, bt. 



L'lufcr ihc nc^^Iy lined Bo.ikI of I'le Comp.in\ hai 

shown a prolii before taxation of £257,4S22, which is £ UK),595 crcaici 
than last >car's comparable ligurc. After two ilisapp«>inting years i 
reiloimds to the credit of all emplosecs that in a year of extreme picssmc 
and strain, an excellent rceoxcry ha’s been made. 

At more than £3.} million, sales reached an all rime record, being an 
increase of JO-4% by \alue and 5-7% by weight oxer the previous year; 
12*6"i A>f our siiles by weight went to overseas cusiomcis, the Ctmipany 
being probably the largest single exporter of ela>ys containers in the 
United Kingdom. 

Attention is drawn ro an article in the May, 1965, issue of Packaging 
News,” which highlights a nuntberof new lines inirodiiccd by the Company, 
notably the Forster Halt-Gallon Beer Jug, winner of the SPI.C lAL 
AWARO of the Cilass Manufacturers’ tcdcraiion in the STAR PACKS 
I%5 competition at the Kucrnaiional Packaging l.xhibitioii. 

Practically the whole of the book value of our fixed assets is in icspcei of 
cupiiul cxpcnditujx* made in the last ten years ; this is still running at 
the r.itc of £180,000 per annum. Improvements during the year included 
the introduction of a 24-hoiir stock control system aided by radio¬ 
telephone communications within the factory to Improve service to 
cusromci s. 


CO\IP4R.\H\E RKStUrS FOR \\:\U I.NDED 
M\RCH 3Ist, »%.S 


Profit on 1 r.idinsi ... 

Non-rccuiring hems 


l9fiS 

t 

4ti5,2l3 

i 

L59,455 

26,23.3 

Profit . 


44i5,2l.1 

385,6S8 

before charging the follow Ing 

Depreciation and Written down Book Value of 

Plant and Machinery Scrapped . 

Staff and Works Employees’ Pension and Life 

Assurance Scliemes. 

Intciest paid on Debenture and Bank Oxerdrafi 

103,955 

37,413 

6,023 

159,0^3 

36,9) I 
6,281 



207,391 

2t)2,22S 

Profit before Taxation 


257,822 

I83.4«(> 

Provision for T«ixation ... 

Dividends (Net) 

On Preference Shares—7 Jfi 

On Ordinary Shares— 

Interim—4% . 

Final (Proposed)—6 % 

Profits Retained . 

20,213 

29,081 

>01,536 

0,039 

-t9.:94 

98,953 

68,345 

<f,039 

44,215 
62,S6I 

ATLtS GUS$ WORKS, 

ST. HELENS, 

LWeS. 


EV. INDUSTRIALS LIMITED 

Siiminary of results 

The sixry-sisrh Annual General Meeting of F.V. Industrials Limited, 

a holding company with electrical and building interests, was held in 

London on July I, 1965, and a final dividend of 5 per cent was approved 

making a total of per cent. 

The following is a summary of the siaicmenr by the Chairman, 

Mr Gordon Heyiies» CA : 

★ During the year the process of rc-forining the Group to avoid too widi’ 

A variety of trades has been continued and inIen^il^ed. Ahlioug!'i 
ihis has mainly laken the form of disposing of companies it was tini- 
sidered lo be absolutely necessary for the improvemem of the hoalili 
of the firoup and the reduction of us very serious Bank indebtedne .s. 

★ T'he main undertaking of English Velvets Ltd. has been '^old. The 
decision was made after all efforts to put the Company on a proliiahle 
basis had failed. A valuable 8 a^rc site remains which should vicld 
in e\*.ellent price in due course. 

★ rile 1‘ursc Group of (.'ompanic* ha-, had anttiher extellem year .nui 
its business ^houId continue to expami, cspeually now th.u ninie 
funds will be available. 

★ T'he Kontak .Manufacuiring Co, Ltd , following changes in managemcni. 
had excellent results in 1964 and progress has been nininiiiincd in 190"^. 

★ Results from H. & C. Davis & Co. Ltd. were disappointing. TTte 
reason is believed to be the small size of the business compared wit it 
coxnpediors. Efforts are being made to increase turnover, possibly by 
louiing forces with some other company. 

★ I'he disposal of Westminster Construction Co. Ltd. is imminent 
Although this CZompany has a good pcjtcntial, its performance has been 
erratic and there is need for further capital which is difficult ro r.n* e 
at the present time. Details of the sale arc being circulated. 

if FoUowing the major disposals, the Group should be in a very healihv 
position with a substantial reduction in Group overdraft. The 
tZompanies remaining in the Group arc well managed and tlirivin:. 
Shortly it is hoped to acquire more businesses in the engineering lield. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES LIMITED 

T'he Thiny-firsi Annual General .Mceiing of Allied Indu arial Sv.i\iv.i‘ 

I Miijicd will be held on July 22nd at Bradiord. 

The following are eNtr.ut'. from the ciiwilaied Statement of the 
( h.iirni.'in, Mr Frank W. R. Douglas: 

Trading results for the year lo Mar(.h 31. 1965, sIio*.v furiher pnigrc*'-, 
but they were by no rno.ans easy to achieve. W^c Jiavc had to absorb two 
wage increases during the year --and nnoUitr claim is already in the pipe¬ 
line-logcihcr with higher prices for petrol and the Import Surchcige fi*r 
the Liner half of the year. This year we sh.dl have to accept the full imiwi 
ol ihe above, and also higher National Insurance coinribuiions. 

We have spent some time and energy in investig.uing ‘cvci.al oveivc:n 
plants and works which we thought miglu prove solid fouod.irions for 
expansion abroad, l-’or various reasons we did not finalise .negoiiaiionc, 
which perhaps is fortunate in view of the present novernmeiirs attitude to 
foreign investment. 

The profit of the group for the year amoinucd to /JL9-48,641 before 
deducting taxation, an increase of ^'124,238 on ilic amount earned in the 
preceding year. .After allowing for higher taxation and deducting minority 
interests the net profit of the group was jC891,854 as compared w ith jt;886,.59si. 
\S’e propose a final dividend of 16 per cent which, with the interim of ': 
per cent, makes a total of 21^ per cent for the year on the ordinary cnpii..! 
as increased by the scrip issue and compares with a rare of 20 per cent fi*r 
the previous year adjusted so as to take account of the latter factor. 

Since the commencement of our financial year, your Directors li.c e 
taken steps to increase once again our manufacturing capacity. 

Your Company has acquired an inicresi in Mcilex Indusirics I imiu J. i 
company engaged in tlie manufacture of hailiroorn Iniiugs. \X*e believe tn s 
to be an ably managed and progressive little company, with good pro'-pL .i . 

Vx’c are taking all possible steps to keep our plants and works up r«> 
date and xvc hope to be able to give a reasonably good account of li.c 
Company's activities again next year. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS 
LIMITED 

BENrricrAi. kiiOrcanisation 

'I he siviy-second Annual General Meeting 
of Lambert Brother'. Limited was held on 
June 24tii in London. 

'('he following is a resume of the siaicrneni 
issued to the Shareholders bv the Chairman. 

Mr K. Rattclilf Steel. 

'I'lie Repnil and Aecounts now before you 
cover the twelve months immediately following 
the reorganisation of our group at the end of 
1963. T he results I leel justily llie steps we took 
ai tiui time. Last year I gave warning that 
the capital repayment would reduce investment 
ineumc. 'I’his has l■H;en s«) rt» some extent but 
handsome returns on trade investments, liigher 
rates of interest and rather better conditions in 
shipping have enabled us to propose a tiiul 
dividend of 17[ pet cent compared with 15 per 
cent forcc.’isi in Oeceml-H-T last. W’e have also 
thought it priidcnr to write down to market 
value the British Govenimciu stocks 

(3ur depots in Lgypt which were established 
when the C'anal was opened in 1S09 have been 
nationalised. This has been a disappointment 
lo IIS wlio have for so long enjoyed close friend- 
'hip with many people in that countrv. 

(.IU)LIP ALIIVIIII.S 

Lambert Brothers t [nsunince: Limited main¬ 
tains its position as one of the leading brokerage 
bouses in tlie City of London. We are well 
cquip]ved to deal with insurance propositions of 
any kind and anywliere. Marine and Non- 
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Marine Underwriting is c.xpcricncing one of the 
lean periods which occur from time to time but 
wc are gratified at the contributions made to 
this year's profits by our Underwriting interests. 

Tlie results of I'he London and Overseas 
Ynsurance C.o. Ltd though below the peak of 
two years ago, have turned out well for the 
year novv closed, i.e. 196? VX'e have no doubt 
iliat this Compan) is a vciv good investment. 

The first year's working of Lambert Brother'. 
(Shipping) Limited, now operating our shipping 
activities, has slumn the advantage of reorganisa¬ 
tion. Tilt* grow'ih iti world trade resulting in 
higher freight rauvs has enabled our Sliipbrokei^ 
lo increase their earnings The Oil Department 
diine well while oui .Ships Agenty ollices in 
this country and overseas liave maim.lined their 
reputation for elfiLient seivke 

'I'enijile Sieaiiislup C.ornpanv Limited have 
beiieliled from higher fieiglus and there .are 
indications that these levels sluuild at len t be 
maintained through l9io. 

Austin & Pickersgill Limited have wain ship¬ 
building orders in the lace of the keenest coin- 
peiiiion which will keep iliem fully occupied 
during 1966 and well into the following year. 

The Aviation Chartering and 'fravel Depart¬ 
ments novv operate uiidei the name of Lambert 
Brothers (Avkiiion & Travel) Limited. 'I'lie 
chartering section has c.xpandcd its activities 
particularly in the arranging of aircraft for in- 
elusive tour operations 'The travel department 
have increased their hLlsi^cs^ Jn airline and 
steamship bcwkings and are well equipped to 
advise and arrange for clients' business trips and 
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holidays in all parts of the world. The travel 
oAicc in Ncvvcastlc-upon-Tyne continues to 
expand and is now supported by as'^ociated 
offices elsew'herc in the area. 

Our interest in the wine trade through invest 
ments in J. S. Woolley & Co. Ltd. and Carlttni 
Wine ('.o. Ltd. have developed satisfactorily in 
spile of the additional duties laid on their im¬ 
ports by successive budgets. Changes in price 
structure are novv all too frequent in the trade, 
but vviili importers generally faced with the same 
dilficuliies out cv>mpauies manage to remain 
competitive. 

Till* report and .tccoiinrs were adoprc'd 


AIKIIX INDllSTRIIS 
U.MITII) 

r.u(MM»'s coNriNnn) «m»ansion 

I'he Annual Cleneral Meeting of Indus 

tries Limited was held on June 3()ih in London, 
Mr Ralph R. M. Ehrmuiui (Chairman anil 
MaiLiging Director) presiding 

'I'hc following is an extract from his circulated 
siatenieni. 

*l'hc accoutils for the year ended December 31. 
1964, show that the Group has passed another 
milestone. 'I'rading Profit at £1,149,601 has, 
for the first time, exceeded £1,000,000. 'I'liis 
compares widi £925,672 in 1963. Depreciation 
of luxed Assets and Moulds has also increased 
to £335,632 (£248,389) and the Profit before tax 
rose to £776,476 (£632,995). 

An Interim Dividend of 6' per cent on the 
then capital of the Company was paid in 
October, 1964. Your Board is recommending 
a Pinal Dividend of 13 per cent to Ixe paid on 
I he capital of the Company as at December 31, 
1964. 

On October 2. 1964, vve acquired the ordinary 
capital of Crayonne Limited, plastic tnoiilders 
specialising in combs and other toiletries. On 
November 6, 1964, W'c acquired the Model Road 
Racing Company of Boscombe. This Company 
is a pioneer in the specialised field of slot racing. 
M.R.R.C. has greatly increased its business dur¬ 
ing the last year and .shows every sign of con¬ 
tinuing its progress in 1965. 

In February of this year, vve completed the 
purchase of the Lyndeau (iroup of Companies 
including Kingston Plastics. The l.yndeau 
Group are premium merchandise manufacturers 
and suppliers, offering a complete service includ¬ 
ing promotion of premium ideas, manufacture, 
handling and despatch of premium merchandise 
and every aspect of consumer service. 

1964 saw- an incrc.nsc in the total turnover 
of the Airfix Group. Unfortunately, not all the 
increased turnover was reflected in profits. In 
creasing costs create a continual pressure on our 
profit margins. 

The new Declon subsidiary fulfilled all the 
hopes which had been .set on it in 1964. 

'I'lic Airfix Corptjraiion of America has con¬ 
tinued to develop and seems to be well on the 
wav to establishing a secure place for itself on 
the American market. 

Sales in the first months of this year have 
improved in nearly all .sections of the business 
and once again we find our production facilities 
pressed to tlic utmost in on effort to cope with 
the rise in orders. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


10 YCARS GROWTH 
oi 

THE DENTAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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1.244.321 

4.34.435 
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* Dividend rates adjusted for bonus issues 


Cluiirnian 

FRANK HAWTIN 
reporb: 

Business coiUiiuics to be exccllciu in all dcparlnients. and 
particularly brisk in the branches of engineering wherein the 
major interests lie. Thus everything points lo anolher milestone 
of progress and profus being reached. 
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FRANCE-OBLIGATIONS 

(Iii\(>sliiu;u( Company, speciallsiii» in Frt'iioli aiui iiitU'xoiI 


'I hc Annual (jcncral Meeting of Fraiice-Obligations was held in Paris 
on June 14th, Mr Georges PLESCOFF presiding. The accounts for the 
financial year 1964 were adopted unanimously and the dividend was 
lt\ed at Frs. 159.50 per Frs. 2,500 share. 

The following are details of the Chairman’s address: 

‘‘ Your Company has now been in being for five years. The inrercst 
rate of French bonds, which had never before known such stability, 
sliowed only slight fluctuations during the period. This favourable 
position has enabled us to offer an attractive security to such individual 
and institutional investors anxious to invest part of tlicir capital in llxed- 
yield securities. Shareholders of France-Obligations have the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing that rhere has been no drop in the capital value of their 
investment as against last year, and that the dividend we propose to you 
for distribution is 4.2 per cent up on that of the preceding year, Bearing 
ill mind the pro rata dividend included in the share price, the present 
\ield amounts to 4.9 per cent, oi to 5.6 per cent if the tax refund is 
.idded. The dividend growth was achieved as a result of arbitrage 
operations aimed at acquiring the industrial loan stocks offering ilie best 
yield ai negligible risk. 

Moreover we have adjusted the structure of our portfolio of rents 


and indexed securities. 'Phis category of securities implies in elTcci j 
paiiicularly scleciive policy on ihe part ut ihe prudeiii iiivesior. Whilst 
mainioiniiig our purchases when prices remained advantageous, we 
ix-duced our holdings in ccTiain sectors wlien prospects seemed less 
lavourable. In spite of the giadual disappearance of indexed ''ecniuics 
from the market, we still hold ^7 per cent of our assets in securities of 
this kind, where the low yield is compensated by the advantage of ensur¬ 
ing the preservation of our shareholders' capital in the most pessimistic 
circumstances imaginable. We finally lake .an interest in convertible 
bonds whenever prices do not deviate too much from the redemption 
price. I'his sector, which has grown by Frs. 4ni in the space of one 
now represents a market value of Frs. 7m. 

.As we indicated la.si year, a certain number of measures have been 
taken towards developing ilie issue of bonds. Vi’e ieiir».i liaving been 
unable to secure more than exemption Irom the yield-i;ix for individual 
investors, to a total of F'rs. 51)0 p.a. of ItciicIi non-iiulexed tixed-yield 
iranslerable sedulities, or ol that part of ilie dividends ol our C ompuny 
which come within that definition. The Nery idea of fiscal clarity should 
in our view lead to our shareholders being treated as il they held iliesc 
bunds directly.’’ 


Comparative Statistics (Frs.) 

Dixideiids and iniercsf, less overheads . 

Frotits on sales of securities . 

Plus-values on refund less minus-values . 

Total credit balance 
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SCRIBBANS-KEMP 

LIMITED 

Annual General Meeting held 
on 30th June, 1965 


• The profits of the Group before taxation 
have increased from £331,000 for 53 
weeks to £1,157.000 for the 52 weeks to 
3rd April 1965. Allowing for the differ¬ 
ence of one week the profit increase is 
£882,000 for the period. 

• The results reflect the benefit arising' 
from the new management throughout 
the group. There are increased profits 
from the Bekery, Confectionery and 
Canadian companies; tho loss making 
companies have been eliminated. 


• The Balance Sheet at 3rd April 1965 
shows a strong liquid position, and a 
further £500,000 Is receivable in Novem¬ 
ber from the sale of Kemps Biscuits. 


• The dividend lias been increased from 
10% to 121% per annum. 


A copy of the Company’s accounts may 
be had on application to the Secretary at 
Africa House, Kingsway, Holborn, W.C.2. 


APPOINTMENTS (Soe also pages 84, 85 and 86) 


University of Durham 

\pi)li(Hti(.ns aii. InvlU'd for u MICTURFSHIP 
jv M^NAr^l^M^Nr aTur)iF..s in iho Bu«im‘s* 
HesH.i!i-li Unll from Odobri I9rtii, or Uh 
■lion us thi'VtMttcr. Till* Is 

suitable fur anyone wishing to 
iv -i!i .tiauQtenifni. tcachinit alnre thi» 

-u-fi- -lul .ippluant will bii i*ei|wiM*d to help 
• >> '..Ol SI- ami i»-iich on coij.'M'.N loi 

iiiuii'i'ri 's on lioiii iJKliiMry I'n t«*ven( e 

nil Ik lo I ■indld.ire.A w.ih (piMlIfii-ailoioi 


and'nr I'Xiierii'ni o In openijioiiN if.fiui-li, 
nr InduHtrlul ^tKlulo”' but 

I .iiuUdiit«>s Ulili uu.iliili iiiliifis in an ■ »•!,•■ ip; 

field are Itivllwl to applv 1 h»- -..1.,)' iKlr:.!- 
lor iht? HDpoirum''ni will in- ' m.j o 

t:a SOS wUM p s s tj. 

Atn>llcai|otiK (nine k'onieA. one onlv fioin 
nver.M'jiR randldiites). lur:elliL-i "pIi lie 
iiMiiu*', Ilf three rclorees. atoiJlil *.«■ .m-mi nu' 
liiP‘; Mill) ml/ Jl. I'Mi.!. U) MU- .rid 

Sivii'Oir* . Old Sli.ir Jlill, rjij.li.i"!. !oj,ii 
wliopi fnrthrr iiuiMcnlais in,i\ br obi.<>>ii'd 


VACANCY FOR ECONOMIST 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
JAMAICA 

\|f|j|it;.iiion<> .ire inMioO lii>m WV.si T uli.m'.. n' ’h'r.ihK Ti-i.jt.Mn'. for 
rwi IV III Fwi'iMi.niisi in (h. Mi.ii.lrs itl I in.i'U,*. I.i:ii.p .1 

.Snliiry ( |ii ihi* t!l tl ."^0 i .^jr. I*imm <>' wi>ii » . ’.h’ 
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Uiiiflifli'ulioni : \i .1 Se,‘oiid Cl.iss Hon.mis d.\-’ii*- m F tuhvi.'i 

iru'it ti rcs'Otfiii.srJ unu^rMiv. .sitli .1 kicduic iif -lulbtuj) s.mr.cs .m.l 

PrkdcioncL* i%ill iv nivon to a , indid.ii.* ^^ilh oxjkticii.w hi in\' ‘iwM of 
k-.kiiKimic rcs.«iroh or aiih a posi-grudiuie rt*-H’jr,‘). dearie 

Duliee I Eeimomie resi.»r.h .>n ilic proKliMHH df ih,- l.iiii.ii.’.iii i-oh'im ,n I 
jnd cvaiiiiition ot spivilL problems and prtncvis. 
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fhifo oirs 111 iv.iund '.he fni! ensi <*t cr.m^poi,in,’ lii,iis..Ii in.j ‘.1 
('iivlii II ijf wOsi III r.iii.|iori iiion i| b.i.'i'di.'^) i'* l.imii-.i 
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asjdwiiii. .i.i.ilitcaiHiii-, mu 1 iM' :h.in Jbl.Y il, »■>>>' 
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n^uSf&F^to^Sa^ppflai^Tinffrom yount 
men. preferably aged 29-30, for the post of 
Commercial Relations Asslfitant lo lu 
Overseas Directorate. 

His principal duties will be to assist t 0 
advising FUl rocinbers and In shaping 
Federation policy on problems of International 
trode and finance: also the preparation of 
memoranda, article.^ and speeches on everaeai 
economic questions airectliiK British industry 

Minimum qualinratlons are a Hrst-clnss or 
good second-class honours degiee with fluency 
In at least one European language. An 
Industrial or conunerctal background, or 
experience of trade assuclutlun work would 
be un advantage. Mora Important are a 
lively analytical and creative mind, the ability 
lo reduce complex problems to their esGontials 
and to draft quickly and lucidly. 

The pf>st is pensionable. Initial salary 
will depend on qiiallflcations but la unlikely 
to be lees than £1,500. Applications to the 
(Overseas Director. FBI. 31 Tothill Btrtel. 
London. 8.W4. by July 10. 1069 


The Federation of British 
Industries 

Invites appllcatiuii.-. from men aged 2C-35 lor 
the post of Assl-stant in the F-ist Kurupean 
and Middle tu.sL Depnrttni'nt of the OvcrM.‘ai 
Directorate. He must have an Interest and 
picfcrrtbly espciJcnce In the ptomotlon of 
British inilij'.tilal e\p<irts. rWnty In 
Arabic or Ficncli or Ociman la deMiabla 
Sillary dependent on experience and 
niialincutlons but not less than i:i.:ioo 
Contributory pension scheme Replies to 
overseas Director. FBI. 31 Tothill Stieet. 
London. S.W.l. 


0 

& 

M 


For further 

appointments see pages 
83. 85 and 86 


The Company, engaged in Iron Ore mining in Sierra Leone, is expanding and 
wLsbeji to combine O & M activities with its Internal Audit requirements. 

Applications are invited from men of good personality for apponuraent 
as head of the Internal Audit Department in SIBKRA LEONli. 

The following arc the minimum requirements:— 

• C.A. or A.C.C.A. qualiliculion and wide auditing cxpoiion-c. 

• Knowledge and experience of O dt M techniques. 

• Capacity to conduct wide-ranging reviews and lo report clearly. 

• r:nlhiisia.sm and ability to gain co-operation from all staff 

• Willingness to accept responsibility. 

C ommencing salary £2,750 per annum plus Minimum guaranteed bonus 
Marriage and child .nllowancc. return passages for employee and family, 
initial kit allowance, free furnished accommodation and free medical attention. 
I5miinih tours followed by liberal leave in the U.K. on full salary. 
Conlributory I’cnston Scheme with retirement at age 55. Life A.^sui.iiice 
and Dependants' ItKomc Schemes 

Applicants should write giving full details of cxpcnenic. stating ag<*. 
m.irried or .singh-. to SIERRA I.EONF. DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
1,1 Ml TED, Dept. I A3, Cify Gale Ilouxe, Einsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


ECOMONIC IHTELLI6ENCE 


ASHORNE HILL 


A CLEARING BANK has vacancies in its Econonuc Intelligence Department for — 

1. An Economics graduate, aged 24-27. 

Statistical ability and experience are eascntiaL 

2. Economics graduates aged 21 -22. 

Tha Department handles a wide range of British and foreign economic problems. 

Salary according to age and oxpenonco. London allowance, non contributory pension, 
advantageous house-purchase scheme 

Applications in confidence to Box No 5N 465 c/o Mathers & Streets, 110, Old Broad 
Street. London. E.C.2. 

DEPARTMENT OF UBOUR 
Research DIvIsien 
PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Requires the services ef o 



QUALIFICATIONS: Master's Degree or Minimum Bachelor's 
Degree with equivalent experience in liberal 
arts. Minimum two years* experience in the 
field of statistics and Economic Research 
including field work. 

DUTIES; Conduct surveys and studies relative to 

training requirements in industries of Nova 
Scotia; develop and carry out surveys and 
collect data on all phases of Manpower 
Training needs; analyse and evaluate inform* 
ation received and organise the data for 
regular publication; design schedules, estab* 
lish checking procedures, and develop 
compilation and tabulation programmes. 
SALARY: Commensurate with qualifications and 

experience. 

Full Civil Service benefits. 

Application Forms may be obtained from the 
Nova Scotia Civil Service Commission, P.O. Box 943, Dennis 
Building, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

June 21,1965. 


PRINCIPAL 

Ashorne Hill, the Management College of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, exists to serve the 8,000 men who manage the 
260 companies which make up the British Steel Industry. 

Since the present Principal is returning, after five years, to a 
University post, a vacancy exists for a man of high Intelligence 
with a record of real achievement in a senior position In Industry 
or the academic world. 

Tha College, situated between Warwick and Stratford-upon-Avon, 
has expanded rapidly In recent years. It provides short 
conferences for directors and top executives of steel companies, 
a series of three- and nine-week management courses for 
senior and departmental managers, a wide range of specialist 
seminars on the latest management techniques, and ia 
undertaking a major programme of research into management 
studies. Its present Directing Staff of 15, drawn from Industry 
and tha Universities, Is of high quality, and plans for further 
expansion of ths College are under consideration. 

Applicants should have considerable knowledge of management 
theory and management techniques; a firm conviction of the 
importance of management education and management 
research; administrative ability; and the personal qualities to 
command the loyalty and enthusiasm of the Directing Staff 
and to earn the confidence and respect of senior management 
In the Industry. 

This appointment Is demanding and challenging, offering e 
salary of £4,500 with house and car. end also the opportunity 
to make a major contribution to management development 
In a vitally Important sector of the British economy. 

Detailed applications, in confidence, should be addressed 
within 15 days to: 

E. W. Senior Eeq, C.M.Q., Director-General, 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

steal House, Tothill Stroot, London SWl 


A2058 
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Northampton County 
Borough Education 
Committee 

Sort Hampton College of 
Teehnology 

Si n«'firKe'h Aveniip, Nurthuniptvn 

Applu-ntiims luf* tnvltrd fdr lUe nppominuMd 
truMi September iKt or as mouii ur uossibie 
iliriralter of .m A8HIPTANT LKCTUHLH 
H) lu IcBch KCOMOMK^H and 
(.‘OMMK.RrJ-: III nil levrls. Tile nbililv to 
iiiuInUtKr I liisses In Bu.«lnuf.b ('»li uJjiiniis 
iiid,or C'enltul and lloveinmont will 

Ijf b!i HihtiDlago. Orudnntc fiiiiilluciihoiis mid 
ii-'ielilnB (-•xperlenoe are desliable lor this in-st 
Si)lni-> (at piesent under ie\lewt in 
mcijidani i* with the niirnhim Tecnnli.il 
SiMie L'R3() to Cl,4.*)0 per annuni, with 
mldltluns foi nualitirutluns uml ivalmiiB. un 
ini'iemenlK uilliln the m*iUc for appioved 
r xp*M'Ienre. 

riu-mi of appllratlun and tuvther paTtlculal^ 
limy bo obtained tii>m tliu iindeislKiied, to 
whiiin appltratinns should be returnod by 
;iil\, 13th. 

H A SKl'’RnT.’TT 
Chiel I clui jntin ()liir-ci 
niiimu;'i Ediicaliun UJHec. 

• .SpiunfUeld,” 
ruftnrn tile, 

NthM’IIAMPTON. 


University of Birmingham 

and 

College of Advanced 
Technology 

i lJnlvpiMty of Aston in Bi:iuinviliam 
eaigmite) 

Graduate Centre for Manugenwul 
Studies 

I The renire propoaea to nopniiii ,i Ti-h- h.ng 
; Telluw 111 (ini. of the Inlliiwinu lieUi- 
1 Ind'isti’ljl Administration. Markounr., 
AceouuLP.g, Behavioural B' luniei. 

rbe iippiiiiifini'iit Mill 1)1* lor two st 

a sillily of up to JL'1 .TbU pei annum tiiLiL'ilier 
aith !•'S n henellts if applicable, .iivl the 
saeceserul cuiidldiite will be eutibled to devote 
a substantial part ot his llm** to rcMaich m 
{ rtppi'op)late uroiis of menagement .Htudlps, 
induMiiul c;:iiPiU'iue lu not essential but will 
' be A‘i ndi.itiUiKO. 

j Fiiim. lit nonlleallop may ba cibtulnud lioni 
the Scni taiy. (.iradUrtte (.Vntie foi 
> Miinai;ci»icn! Rludies. Sfi Wiiko CJreen Hoad, 
Moseley. UirniinKham n. imd .should be 
I idi 111 lied not later than 14 davs alter the 
I iippeiiianre ot this adveill.sement. 


The University of Leeds 


Assistant Secretary to the 
Appointments Board 


An cM.ibliMicd all-p:ii‘t'’ hmlv leoiiiies ii 
tiilhiliiie ilneetni lu uietiiiise .1 pubhe 
iiilormat um prog ram me In Thlinin, In 
I’onneetlon with the Common Market, 
eiliuiild be nifod :tn-45 nnd prepared 
Ui travel. Kxpeiience of polities mid 
knowledge of liluinpeaii ailalis neressnvi 
Dood aaliiry for rlaht peisun, interesieu 
per.'iops should apply. eiiehiHlne brief 
eiiineulimi vliur, to the Clialrrnun. 
c'O Box No. l'J« 


City and County of Bristol 
Education Committee 


College of Commerce 

Unity Street. Bristol 1. Tvleplioiie 23016 


Applieailnn.s Invited tor folloivlxu posts t.n 
euiiimence Beptenibei 1. 1%5. or ii.s soon as 
possible Lheieatter. 

LfelCTURKR IN lAW STUDIIiB for llir I.iiw 
.Si hnol C.'indldati's should have a good 
himoutfl deuiee and a pi oiehslonu I 
iiiiiiliflcatinn. Biibjcctti: Cun.stUuliuiial L«i\v, 
and ILiiplii.h l^rgal Sv.slein. '' 

SENIOR LBCIOHER IN COST AND 
FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING For <'our.sPS 
leading to Final Cu.^t and Works AecouutnntR 
and Final rhurte’ed Ar'inintanc y 
txainlnatlons. 

Applicants must be oimlificd Accuiiruatits 
mid It wrould bo an advaniairc It they were 
nipinbpi.^ Ill pi'iilP.s.siii]ial bodies in both Cm-t 
.Mill F'lnanfliil Account In;.. Thev should have 
liucl suitable pi.iclicnl expiM Inicc. 
lihCTURFR IN financial ACCOUNTINO 
with .Miiiio liilcie.sl ill Miiiiiigcmetil 
.Accounting 

Applicants .should be ineinbeis of u Senior 
Acoountlnic Budy. 

SALAUY SCALhS: 

Senior Locluier £l,8‘t5 -J:?,115pa. 

U*cturer C 1 .«70 CI ,B‘»S p a. 

Furlher details and upollcation lorui.s from 
The Resist Iai 


The University of Sussex 

srtKX^L OP SOCIAL STUniES 
.Appliciitlulls .ire invited hu ihe - 

yj.A.L.G.O. Research FcUou sHip 
in Trade Union Studies 


Applicalions are invited fioin iiniJu.iii; tor 
hppnuiiinpnr hh ASST.STANT .SFCHIOTAHY to 
TBi: AITOINTMENTB BOARD liom 
Ortiihpr 1. lDii5. or from a later date to be 
aiiiinacd. .Siiliiry on the scwle ci,400 \ 
iJH.s i: '.ROS (nlllrlenry b.ir C2.m.R). Initial 
‘yl.iry will be fixed bulwceii i:i,4liu and 
accntding to quahtbattuns and 
cspiiicnce 

I Tlu* person appointed will be ri'.spon*-ible 
I lor advisinx studentR and giaduates In nrt.H 
I and alllfit KUbiectR about careeia and helpJiig 
I them tj obtain post.';. The Hoard hope.A to 
lind a Mitiablp candidate with a university 
I debiiet' 111 all arts or allied buhlcct, with 
' llr.si-hand knowlcdee of at least one .sphere 
I of wuik 111 whif:li Alts graduates are employed. 
! and e.\pori(*m.'e of .selection atid/ur oaroers 
cuun.M'lIltig will be an advantiiqe Appllcatlnns 
(Thrpi* copteR), atnlihg wRe, ipiaMleuiiniiK and 
expurirnre, and naml^ three relerePK, should 
reach The Rcvistiar, The Unlverbily. Leeds 2 
(from whom further purllculurs may be 
obLaiiu'd) not later than Monday .luly inth 


The Rio Tinto-Zinc 
Coi*poration Limited 

6 ST JA.MES’S SQUARE. S W 1 

Women Graduates 


Appll'Mtiuns are invited frmn wuiiien 
maduate-. age 25-35. intciivstud in 
research into rummoduv markets and 
other ei'iiiiomic problems ailecthig a 
coinpan'* with many nvuiscas lntcit'M.<i, 
for Ihu wo.sl of AS.SIRTANT TO TIIF. 
ECONOMIC ADVISER Please wiUo to 
I he PcrRoniiPl Manager at the above 
:iddvefi.<;. uv lelepbune WHl 2359 


ECONOMIST. A .spure-tlme asnlstanl woikin.; 
at home Is required by a well-known 
cori'i'smtndiMii'e college foi li.s degreu couiseA 
Candidal os uiu.st have an EiiKltsh 
Univerjiltv degree and knowledge of modem 
teaching methods in ecunutmc.s. Wiite 
very biicfly t«i Box 1041. 

Inner London Education 
Authority 

London College of printing 


Tho Prllow.shlt) i» conecined with 
lonlcmpcuaiv Trade Union stikMpr and 
in available for .*1 minimum period oi iwu 
vear.i, or kiiiKOr (up to live ytxir;}) by 
am cement, fiom Orinber 1, 1065 
or wR riaon as poMible theitalter. 

The hal.iry will be m the lange 
ul £2.U00-£ 2.V&(I per aniiuin ucTordluy. to 
ilie quiillflcalioii.s and e.\perienro of the 
Micceislul candidate, logevhpv with F.S.S ll 
bcnelHs. An allowance for lescmch e.vpi-M’.c- 
will also be uvuilnble A limited iimouiit of 
iiacliiiiK will be ic«iulrt*d. 

Fuithci paitlcular.s innv be olitamed fioi i 
•he A'isl.‘i;«ni Klvi.^llal (Ebtabh.'hin^Jiili, 
I'lili-i sILy of Su.v>ex. Stiiiiiner Ilou.ve, 
Biiphlon, to whom aupliculions (iwo topu 
lioiiM ]i** lent (ih sciiin si'' piK-vsibli* .iiui in .'I'l' 
(Mill nut Inter than Jidj I'J. IL'Gli 


BAHAMAS 

INTERN.ATiONAL TRUST 
COMPANY LIMITED 

has a vacancy for an 

ASSISTANT TRUST 
OFFICER in NASSAU 

prclerably not older than 33. Good 
fipportuniticx tor promotion. Write 
BiviiiB fuU particulars to 
Box No. KI743 

c 'o Charles Barker A Sons Mmited, 
Cannon ..Street, 

London. E C.4. 


Hl^arARni ASSISTANT veqimert \ti the. 
Department of AdnilnlxUaiivc Subjects 
10 a.sR!ft with investiKallnns into 
(a) ei'onoiinc coiiwntralion within the 
piiiiimi' indu'-tiv. iind (b) the human 
t 10 pl 1 c. 1 i ions or Icchnoloylcitl clungQ. 

Appl'cmiTs .should he m’lidii.ites In one 
of the "oriBl snencea, and the .velccted 
ctindidale will be Kivcii opportunities to 
i.ikt pact hi the depattmenial tKichlng, 
and to undirtakc rcscBirh work oh Ills 
own nccount S.ilarv jUT.Si) x »:.2.S -CSOO 
Full her piiiliuuliiiH and foru).s of 
policallon c.in be fibt.»invd troni tho 
cibvk to the GovecnotK. F.lepli.iiit .ind 
le, S L 1 


The University of 
Manchester 


The Unlveisiiy hus uiidcitukcii to noI up a 
three 'ear iv.search protect Into IIGME 
tirUDY FOR DEGKEtS AND 
EtJUIVALENT QUALIFICATIONS, and 
iniltes appllcarlwn.s fi.r the post of Seniu: 
Rc'ieiirrh Oillcer with the htuius either of 
Ij^iiuu'I 01 Senior Lecturer, uccuitling to 
qiailiiUHricns and expel lunce. ApplIrAiiiK 
Hhmild be iiuulille.1 and experienced In 
ifPproprlHte Ilelda of research, e.g.. education. 
ps.'cbuloKy or suclology. Salary rungex 

K r annum: Lecturer. £l.4oo to £2,505; 

filur Lecluier, £3.400 to £3.150, 
Member^p of P8.3.U. Duties to commence 
•8 Koon as poMlble. Applications must be 
received not later than July 30, 1 O 6 S 
the Registrar, the University, 
anchester 13. Inim whom further particulars 
and lomiR of application may be ooiained, 
on qiio];Ing reference 133,65. E. 


SENIOR MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


Hu'>il 1 c^, Inielligciijc Scrviccx Lut. require .1 s.'uior Market Wcse.ir.h Officer to take 
ch, ii[ (.111 he (I 

h-: icrniN id iihreiiec allhimgh his .thiliii will d..ii.tMiiiK‘ he e-itciii 'o whiih fit will 
Ivt; given more responsibility. 

HIS. 1 td is eorieerned with industriui iiiurkci rcseareh .ind h.ts .1 totul research 
siafT ol u Jo/rn nieinbcr> Ihe qualitv of work is of the hifjhesi jtid .id sur\e.v.s arc 
presenfed in elcur-eui business terms and prepared in a way wIikIi will be «if um. 
jnJ ussixunec in hierLasiiig a (.liciu'.s business 

The in.in most likel.v to meet our rcqiiirenienis will be ihoiii 27 \iars oi .ige wiiti 
two or more years’ experience in Industrial M.irkel Resv..u».h Ihe more diieeily 
he hus wtirked lor top maiuo'enieiu ol :in indusiM.«l vomp.iMi. the buier Suininy 
s.il.uv will he .(I'lHiiiil tl.T-ih. but .1 degree or pn'fessional ipi-ilifie iiion will he 
required I \penen..e 111 fMper, p.)Lk:igini>. eiiuinvC'iin>j. pl,istKs or i luiiin.iN \»(»iild 
be an advaniuKi 

IMcasc reply to i Philip Mursli. Personnel Director, 

Riisliiess InlelliKrncc Strsices lid.. 

Mercury House, Ifl.LIIO Wuierion Road, loiidon, S.K.f. 


UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 

Hamilton, New Zealand 
SENIOR LECTURESHIPS 
AND LECTURESHIPS 


The Univei.'iliv of Waikato will be‘'in ncM year It.s new cD-ordinaied c«iui-r<-ft 
11 ihi* Hchijol ol HumaiiitiLs and (lie 8( hool ot BiHilal KiiiriiPB. It Ihcrclorc wixhes 
10 iinpniiii to a number of Senior L«v turi\slilpA and Leriureships In Uie xniiteits 
h.sU'd below Appointmcnii. will b« m.idi* on 1 tic Hiilari wale Ci.inu-£2.000-£2.500. 
In certnln l■lr(■umHllln(■eH, appolntmenth (»n the Junior Lrctuicr.h»g •.rule 1.1.000- 
£1.200 will bo ron-sldorcd and application', ini' Jiinlur l.ei’tuve.ship'? ate ihcreforc 
.ilwi InvItMl m all MUblfi-lR. raiiclldoles ior Junior Lpcturcxhips Riid Leclui'O^iip.s 
'hmild POK.SCKR a.s a mlnUnum a good Honour.^ Degree. All npoohiTtncnta will be 
otlLreU from Febiumy 1, 19u6. 


ANTHROPOIXX3T PHHO.SOPHY 

ECONOMICS I'.NGLIHH 

OTOGRAPIIY FRENDH 

IHltUTlCB GERMAN 

PRVrHOl/XJY fflSTORY 

HISTORY AND rillLOaOPHY OP SCIENCE SGClOUlGV 
MATIIGMATTCS STATISTICS 


The University of Waikato 1 r h new Uiilver.Mtj cslabllshcd on Januai> 1. lObf. 
It oecuplea a Kite of about 125 ucrea on the ouikKIiLs of Hamilton. A cuniprehen.slve 
plan tor the full development of this site Ih now being completed, rho drht building 
huH been occupied and another Is in the udvuneed atogea of olannlng. Hulls of 
lesldence will be begun .shortly. 


The anadeuilr oiRuninatlon of the Untvevhity im based on Si'hools ot Studies 
rather than on f4icultie.s and depuitmetiLs. The Hchuols of Humnniiieh and Soda) 
Studlen are the fist Schoola In the UniverMiy UndetgiHdUMie wo.'k Ir being 
CHiefully planned in full-time cu-oidlnated rniirseR ol study The devclnpmeni of 
post-graduate work and rescarrU will be encouraged CundillunB ot .study leave 
are favourable. 

Conditions of uppulnlinent are nvnlliible fium ifie Rsgi.>«lrar of niiv University 
In New Zealand utul fruin the ARRuclatioii of ('onimcnwralth Unlvci'Hhleh lUiun^h 
Ollli'C), Marlborough House. Pall Mall, I ondon, S.W 1 

Applicalions close, in New Zealand nnd Londiin, on .Im/M.it 1 , 1965 . 


BANK OFFICERS 

GET our OF THE RUT! 

C.irccV uppoinimonts ovcisc.ix .no uvailaWc to bjiikcis of 20 to 
veins ol ai:e. AppliCitnis up lo .ifte 25 should be single men .iiiJ li.oc 
coiiiplofed at leasl Pitil 1 oJ‘ the Institiiie ol B.uikeis’ I x.imin.nu'u. 

is not .1 b:ir 10 older men, bur they should Ihive ctunpleied 
(or be in piocoss of compicitng) Part 2 of (he Insiiliire Fxamin.'ititm. 
These .'lie caicer appointments with eNccIlcni pro«,peeiN. Ihi* voumvr 
•igc gioiip comnieiKVs service in Wcsi ,\fnc:i uith iMnoIuments norm.illv 
111 the legiqn of £1,3(J0 p.a. Sahiiic^ of ohlci men aie liirhci .md 
will be considered ill intciview. 

* Tree furnished iiiimlcrs ovci''on'«. 

* 1-iiM-cIass non-conlribiiloiy Pension Scheme and ii'liiemem .il 
age 55. 

* Highteen-moiuh lours with M>8 days' leave belween each tour. 
it(K) kit allowance on appointment. Free medie.il aiicnlion 
overseas (though our health recoid is ckccllent). i iec travel. 

Interviews arranged in London. 

Write, giving full pitrticulars. to: The Secretary, 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED. 

37 Cracechurch Street, London. E.C.3. 
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Buffer Stock Manager 

Tht International Tin Council invitee applications for the poet of Buffer Stock Manaflar. 
The duties of the Maneaer are to maintain and operate the buffer stock (in tin metal or cash or 
both) In acoordanca with the provieiona of the International Tin Agreement (an intargovsm- 
mental commodity agreement of which 21 countriee are membere). Salary tar this poet la 
£3.800 sterling per annum, rising to £4,190 per annum. Non-contributory pension scheme 
applies where appropriate. Applicants should have an understanding of the basic supply- 
demand factors in tin and experience of metal markets. Knowledge of investment practice is 
also desirable. The offices of the Council are in London. 

Applications, with full dct.iils of career, should be rei.eived before 15 August, 1965, by the 
Secretary, The Intornational Tin Council, Haymnrket House, 28 Haymarket, London, S W.1. 


MATHEMATICAL 

STATISTICIAN 

i$ required, it t)i# Operational Efficiency Branch of tlie 
Board's London Headquarters, for statistical work that ia 
largely oif a creative nature. 

This work involves developing methods for investigating a 
wide range of Engineering and Economic problems, also of 
planning and putting their solution into effect. 

A degree in statistics or mathematics with statistics or 
equivalent, together with appropriate experience, is required. 

Selary on a grade wiliiin the range £L570 to £2,095 per 
annum (including allowances) with prospects of advaocenieiit 
to £2,220 per annum. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, experience, present 
position and salary, to N. Berryman, Personnel Officer 
(Headquarters), Central Electricity Generating Board, Sudbury 
House, 15 Newgate Street, London. EC.I, bv July 14, 1965. 
Quote Ref. E./214. 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Appltrauonii arw tnvlLod for Locturcnhipt w 
LecturoMhips m it'oitumicA. tor 
unpolnliuAni In Ociober, AUdS. CandidatM 
Hliould state thrtr hpectal Selda of lutcreei. 
t'ruference will be Biveti for one of theM 
ponts to applicanti ehowlni npeulal InlereM 
in the Held of monetary ecutiumicx. The 
salary scale lor Leoturera U £l,40a * CM— 
£S,li5: thereafter, subject to review, x 
£8S—£2,S0S a year, plus £00 a y«ar 
r4MidoD Allowance; and for Asslatant 
Lecturers £l,0BO x £70--£l,27B a year, pin 
£60 a year London Alluwanue: with 
Buperanouation beneate In both oanee. In 
a.vw(utfnx the atartinp salary consideration 
will be ^iven to ace and eKperloiice. 

Applications, with the names of three 
referees, should be received not later than 
.filly 10 , 1960. by the Bocretary of the 
Lutmomica Department. London School of 
Kfonomlcs and Polllloal Science, Hoaichton 
Street, liondon, W.C 2. from whom applicaUos 
lot ms and further particulars may be 
obtained. 


University of Birmingrliam 

TAOULTY or OOMMLUCl-; AND 
SOCIAL 8Clt.N0E 

Appllnutlons are Invited fur a post of 
LKCrURnR OR ASSISTANT LhCTUROI 
IN KOONOMICS. 
leinporary or permanent. 


The appointment will commence on 
October 1, 1960. The mlaiy mrales ere for 
ireturers £1.400 x £95 to £2.165 x £86 to 
£2.000 and for xHitlstant lecturers £1.0M x 
£70 to £1.270 plus P.SHU. benenis, 

The main teaching duties of the lecturer 
w'.ll be cither In the Odd of price theory or 
iQ that of monetary theory, undpc.in(ll«taCeo 
Hliould Indicate tliu urea of their main 
Intermta and qiiulltlratltinB 
Applloallons (ihtee copies), naming three 
retoreea. should be nent by July 30. 1960, to 
the As.<il<itunt Ri^lfitmr (riuninerce and 
Sooiul Science). The Uziivevsltv of 
fUrmlnrharo, Birmingham 10. from whom 
further particular! may be obtained. 


For further 


announcements 

see pages 83, 84 and 85 


The University of 
Manchester 

Departments of Adult Education and 
Extra-Mural Studies 

Applications art invited tor two researeh 
puKS; 

(I) In tHo Drpartmrnl of Adult gdueaiiom 
To carry out research into iho teaching 
methods appropriate to students of differeni 
ages throughout the range of educational 
work with adults. The project wlU Include a 
uludy of objectives in ditierent sectors of adult 
education, of the influence of social and 
enviruniurntui fuelois and of ihe reh'vaot 
psychological and physiological changes 
occurring at various stages of adult ilte 
(il) In the Departmtnt ot txtra-Uural Studiot 
To carry out rcKearch, related to nctioo, 
into the forms and structures of adult 
education provinlon In the lesion. It Is 
proposed to study two or three different 
aieaa in detail and to asseas the relative rolee 
of statutory and voluntary axencles in 
providing post-school educatiun for their 
residents. 

line appointment will be at a salary on tSm 
Lecturer’s .Kuale, the oihor on that of 
Assistant Lecturer. Applicants should have 
good Honours degrees in a relevant sublcct 
unii research experience. The pertwn 
appointed for projeot ( 11 ) should have souse 
pructlixil experience of adult education 
Sulary ranges per annum: Ijectiirer, £1,400 to 
£i:.nu0; Ashlstunt Lecturer, £1,050 to 
£1.270: Initial NUlary oocording to 

J Uallflratlons ond experience. Membership ef 
'R.9.D. AppHcatlonN must he received uo4 
later than July Ill. 10H5, by the ttegistiar. 
the nniver.slty. Manihesier 13. from whom 
further psrMcularh and forms of applii'St.oei 
may be obtained, on quoting reference 
141/60'K. 


Statistics fw 
Mam^meat 

An unafual opporiufuiv exivts in RALSTOL for ■ practical mstliciiuiK-iaii to 
develop stsiiscicaJ and inaihcmaiiusJ teclinigues in the prodiuiion flold wiihu a 
large group o( Packaging, Paper-Making and PiigiiKcring coinpanie*. Here ho 
will heip to prepore fur the introduction uf modern fiuiury Inforinniinn syntemi, 
UNiiig stetiNiicsl techniques In connection with elcurunic date procensing. and 
will in cdiic.iiing inaiiugcnK'iit io undcrs(,ind and use luuthcmaticai dale. 

This Is an important eppointment which wiU be filled by a man aged about 
30/J.1 ; ho will be a greduete Maihcmaiuisn or .staiMivian. or wLll hold e 
qiialiflvaiion of equal etanding which has a high mnthcmnticHl content. He 
miKt have rcNpunsible piacliceJ cxpenoiue of .ippivitig mathematical tevhnkiues 
to production problcriu end of living with the rvuiiii. This u not e bi^k rotxn 
job. but is for someone looking for a wide practical application and a fn.ure 
in nianagcmcnc. The work, txinditione and prospects are aiiructiva. 

AppNcallou wW ba trealad ia Ntrict conlMcnca. Please write laitiaHy wita 
brief detaiia wf all ralevaat partkalars (iacladiai experienee, gaalifleaCloaA 
age aad aalasr leveO, gaociafl relcreaca CBK. la tbe btaS Maaofer, 
S 8 A A Rakiasoa (lleMlagi) Uaiiled, Irblol 1. 


University Collegre of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

Appltcel 100.1 era Invited for (a) Spnior 
iM turenlop, (bj Lectureship ur (c) Aiihistent 
LncturcHhip in AORICULTORALF.CONOMICS. 
inquiries are also invited from persona who 
may be Interestod in secondment for a limited 
ppi'lod. Salary scales; (h) £2..13n>£3^480 
p.a., (b) r.rade i £2,256-£2.640 p.u.. Grade IX 
£1.740-£2,160 p.».. (c) £ 1.4tM)-£ 1.620 p.l. 
Family puiwuiges and ollowance for tranuporl 
of effeuts un appointment, installation 


grunt of £Li)n for persons recrnilrd 
troin oiPsIfIc Africa Tnivpl bi. 8 l.sr,unae for 
appointee for M-ienniul vlHlt.i overseas and 
lor appointee and luinlly fur nlx-yeurly 
i^nbbatlcal lenve ami on retirement or 
resigiiiillon after tlve years' service 
Superannuation und medical aid schemei 
Unfurnl.shtfd college accommodation at rent o< 
IR per cent uf subiry it de.sired Detailed 
appllcacionii (six copies), naming three 
refereeit, by August 16. 1065. to .Secreiuiv, 
Inter-Univernity Oounell for Higher Lducotioa 
OverBea.s, 3J Bedford Place, Loudon, W.C.l. 
from whom full details may ba obtained. 


EDUCATION COURSES AND PERSONAL 


M.SC.(KCON.> UJND.. long teaching 
experience, nffers private or group tultlow 
(u.s well as con'er->pundeiu:e courses) lu 
theoretical and upplled economics for 
Part 1 and 11 of li.Hc.tKcou ) Degree. Alee 
all compulsory subjects.—Box 1903. 


COMPUT0IR PROGRAMMING.—Train lor a 
well paid post In this expanding field throu»;h 
ICS. For detiiil.i of new iiome-stucly coui-hea 
(Inc IBM 1401) write ICS (Dept. 424), 
IHirkgate Hoad. I.iondon, S.W.ll. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING for Women 


r.. ^ j .. "' -ji e. iici-iiilly imlvci hit y y red miles and older 

Staj^ordshire Education CommxUee student!., u-montu and inicn.sivu 14-wvek 

..... » course..s Wili« Principal, Davies'^ 

The Staffordshire College of IW HoUand park Avenue. W.ll. PARk 4Uu4. 


Commerce, Wednesbury 

Prlnoipal: Telephone; 

H. Harman, B.Cnin Wed ilMi/3 


TOP PL'OPI.F.'S SECmiTARIT'S ore well 
placed ucnerally by uielu Fihher Bureau to 
the strand. 


One-Year Course 
An Introduction to Business and 
Management Studies 

for ynuna men seeking a busmess career. 
l.s avuilublu at thl.s ColJisje. The next 
course starts In .Septeinlier. Hoys of 
good ediicfition wlin want pre-employment 
training are advised to ubiuln luilhur 
particulars tvoiu the. 

Registrar, 

The BIDITordshire Cullcse of Cornnieroe. 
Wood Green. 

Wedm-Hbury, BIuRn 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Kcon.) I/L.R. 

and other exlcriiul degioei of the Unnor.'nir 
of l.ondi>n. Also Acconniancy. Set-vciaryhlui 
Law, Co.slmi[. Bunking. Insurance, 
Murkethig. G C V. , and many (nnn-exam ) 
cour^cii in buauic.sb Bubjcct.i includihg the 
new .Stockbrokers and Btookjobhers i.oui'.'^n 
Write today for details or advice, btatmg 
sublecu m which liiteretited, to 

Metropolitan Collegre 

(Dept G*»/*?). Ht AUmn;. 
or uull ul .lO Queen Vleloiiu 
Irfindon, L'.C.4 City 6M74. 

I Founded 1911)). 


NOTICES 


Committee of Enquiry into 
the Relationship of the 
Pharmaceutical Industry 
with tho National Health 
Service 

The Committee of Enquiry Into the 
relatlonelilp of the Phuriiiuceiitical Industry 
with the mtlonal Heolth Hervlce under the 
Chairmanship ot Lord Salnebury announcea 
that it is now prepared to receive written 
evidence from Individuals as well as frons 
urgunlHutloni lniere.Htcd in Its enquiry 
The Coniuiittee’s terms ot refoieiice ure as 
follows: 

To examine the rclntlunship of Hie 
phariimceulirHl Indunlry In ftieal Brliaia 
with the National Health Service, having 
regard to the structure of tho indUHtry. to 
the eoinnieiciul policies of the firms 
rompii.sina It. to pricing and sales 
proitiullon piucllceH. to the elfects ef 
patents and to the lelevance and value of 
lesearcU, and to make recommendallons' 
Memoranda of evidence should be sent 
direct to tho Secretary of the Commiltee. 

Mr T C. Dutton, 14 Ku.«:hc|I Square, 

London, wr.i. 

Evidence will be treated ttb confidential 
if It is so requested. 

It would help the Committee if memoranda 
could be arranged so that as far as 
possible, malters are dealt, with separately 
under the appropriate sections of the terras of 
referenee (I.e. structure ef the IndustiTi 
commercial poHclea*. patents: research, eie.) 

Although the Committee may Invite persona 
and organisations to give oral evidence in 
support of their meniuranda. it onnnoi , 
undertake to hear oral evidence from all 
who sulnnU memoranda 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company Limited 

Mr L. J. Rlcliards, Calgary, has been electi-d 
President of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Oau 
Company Limited, it was announced following 
a meeting of the Company Board of Directors 
on Juno :!9th. Formerly l*bcecutlva 
Vlce-pmsldent ot Hudson’s Bm Oil and Qua 
Company, ha succeeds W. 13. Qlenn, who 
has resigned as President and Director to 
become Vlce-Presiderit of Continental Oil 
Company with headquarters In New York 
Mr. Glenn, President since 1962. will be 
co-fir(lln»tor ot worldwide exploration and 
production uctivllles fur Continental, it was 
announced at the same time that Mr. 

It. R L. AdniriN, Foil Wurth, Toxtib, 

AhHlMinnt Regional General Manager. 

Southern Region for Continental. Iinr bern 
elected Executive Vlre-Piesldetit and a 
Dlier'ior ol Hud.H)n'K Buy Oil and Gas 
Cuinpaiiv. A graduate of Oklahoma H'tiie 
Universlly. where lie majored m civil 
engliipcrlng. Mr. Riebards serviced with 
Coiiiincnral Oil Company 11 years betoie 
loUiiiit! Hudson's Bay Oil and Gaa Coiiiiiany 
in 1948. He held various positions In the 
exploration departments of both companies 
and biH'iiiue Assistant Genetul Munnupr of 
Hud.snir 8 Buy Oil and Gas Compunv in 1003 
lie was elected Administrative Vice-President 
In I9u4 and Executive Vice-President In 1962 
Mr. Adama received hit Bachelor ot Sclents 
degree In pelrolouiu englaeeilrig from 'X’rxas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Jolncfd Continental in 1946. He served in key 
engineering and management positions In the 
Company's production department In Texas 
before becoming manager of orgunlsatlon 
planning and raanaaement developineiu (or 
Cuntliientul. He was in charge of 
Continental’s California (ipeiatUnii betuit 
being transferred lo Fort wuith as 
Aesistant Regional Cfenerai Manager.- 
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Their savings steady and ready 
—System Saving Shares 

With these new System Saving Shares you can build up capital quickly and 
at the same time earn the especially high rate of 4? % interest on your money ^ 
The Temperance have an account to suit your needs - stan saving today. 
Write for full particulars Ref. R6. 

TEMPERANCE 

PEEMANENT BUILDING 80CIBTT 

Mombor of tho Building Societies Association 

223-327-REQENT ST:L0ND0N-Wl-BEGent7282 


Cambio+ 
Valorenbank 

Zurich 

Phone 25.08.33 Telex 52.642 

Transmitting Agent of 

Manisan Securities Co Ltd Tokyo 

TOKYO MARKET LETTER ON REQUEST 



BETTER 
GRAPES 
FOR 

VINTAGE 


Only connoisseuis can tell the vintage of wines, 

but when it comes to banking services, people unanimously dgrec 
that the Sanwa Bank's are the most d^ndable. And the world¬ 
wide Network of branches and porrespotidents of your Sanwa Bank 
aie always ready to serve your .multiple banking requiiements. 





SANWA BANK 



HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 

196 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 
Overseas Offices: 

Nsw YorK.AgtBcy: 1 Chsss Minhitlsn ?\m, Nsw Yofk, N.Y., U.SA, 

S^n Frincisco Branch: 465 California St., San Francisco, California, U.S A 

London Branch. Garrard House, 31-4S Gresham St,, London, L.C.Z, England 
Koni Kong Branch; 259*265, Dee Votux Road, Cantral, Hong Konf 


The 

H ALI FAX 

for strength 
and security 


.A 



ASSETS /792,000,000 RESERVES £29,320,000 

Shares and Dopotiti in tht SccUif Trustee Tnvesimcurs 

HALI FAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Mtntbor of tho BulldiAt Soelotles Asteeiation 
JJead OjSftcc: Halifax, Vorkahire • Lottdoti Offices: 51 Strand. W.C 2 
9 Holies Street, Cavendish Square, W.I * 62 Moorgatc, h.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street* W.® 









Martins 


Limited I 



You may wish to make a 
ftudy^ of the regulations, 
and ^cial opportunities 
and risks involved in over¬ 
seas trade. A copy of our 
publication 'The World is 
Your Market'will help you. 
it is full of information 
about such things as ex¬ 
change control, shipping 
documents, credit and 
insurai^j^, and any branch 
Will bd gldd to give you a 
copy v^ether you are a 
customer or not. Expert 
advice on world trading is 
available to our branches 
thorough thd Bank's Over¬ 
seas Blanches in London, 
Liyi^popl and Manchester 
andirainfwnationD( 










rfm economist July 9, iws 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANSS INDICES 



Prku. IMS mtlSH FUNDS 
_ . I OONINION AND 
High I Low i CORFORATION EtOCKS 


Prico» Frko. 
luiio lono 

23. 30. 


99>I|6 I 07H,« I Savings Bonds 3%.i9S5-6S ' 9^J2A 

^ 93I»,a ! Wt I Savings Bonds liiVo.1904-67 ' 

; 827g Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 ! 8i>| 

799|« 76)4 BrUi^ Electric 3%.I96B.73 I Tfils 

75 I 72»2 SawMift Bonds 3%. 1965-75 73 

73)4 70(4 British Electric ViX .19/6-79 \ 7Qi* 

61 >4 ’ S6I1 British Transport r^.1978-88 567 q« 

92 I B8I4 Funding 4%.1960-90 91's 

^O'a S3'2 British Gas 3%.(990-95 S3)t 

88)2 I 824 Treasury Si2%.2008-12 | 83*4 

554« : 5i>3 ^MirLoan3i2%.after 1952 514 

^ 403,ft t .37 Consols 2'.......! .»'2^ 

8712 85)0 { Australia 34%..1965-69 874 

8934 B7»4 Birmingham 414%.1967-70 8712 

IO4I4 994 1 LCC 6)4%.1874 101 

984 8412 Australia 6%. 1974-76 95)4 

1024 984 I Bristol 64%.li975-77 MKCs 

98)4 94)4 ; New Zeaiiand 6%.1876-80 96 

83 8OI2 I Northern Ahodetie 6%... f97B-8l SOij* 

103)0 991, I LCC 6)4%.1988-90 9»V 

^554 54 Southern Rhodesia 44%.. 1987-92 55U 

g r'4534 43 LCC 3%. .aheV 1980 43»a 

INS I OHOIHAKY 

“ I-Sy(M iSj' 

High I Low 

1 BAMKS, rtk&wrFiip’"""" ™ 

62/- 53/3 64i> 1 Barclays....£1 56/- 

47/9 39/3 Sljh 1 Lloyds.£1 41/6 

I8/44 I 16/- 8 b Martins.5/- 17/732 

59/- 50/9 6 b Midland.£1 SI/6 

72/3 62/6 8<2b I Nat. Provincial.£1 66/6 

61/9 I 47/6 74b I Weseminscor'B'.£1 54/9 

48/- ; 39/3 8 b Australia & N. Z. ... £1 44/6 

37/3 29/6 6 b BDLSA.£( i »/3 

£255,s ;£22i4 $2 20c Bank of Montreal. . $10 i£23ll,^ 

55/3 ! 43/3 • Bank of New S. Wales. £ I I 48/3 

W/9 , 37/- 54fl : Barclays DCO.£1 I 39/3 

47/3 j 41/6 743 ! aiartored.£1 4V6II 

/124 ; £87. 6/6b Hongk'g-8 Sbang. . .$25 

30/84 24/6 5 o Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 77/k 

, £3000 i£264 f S2-68C I Royal Rk; Canada, i. .$48 £2884 

I 60/- &5/3 10 . b Standard tank.£ I 1-57/9 

29/74 I 23/9 164b Haeibros.5/- 27/- 

14/84 : 10/14 6 0 HHf, Samod.5/- i 12/74 

31/3 27/3 24 c Monugu Trust.5/- 31/6 

58/- 48/- 6 h Sohroders.£t S9/- 

50/- 44/- 64b Union Discount.£1 45/9 

11/14 9/74 4 o Bowmaker.5/- ' fO/- 

X 18/- 0/3 15 b Lombard Banking ...5/- r6/- 

15/3 (3/9 740 Marcantila Credit ...9/- 1^6 

17/6 (5/3 9 0 UnitedDomins.Tst...5/- \7/i 

BREWERIES. Eta. 

14/74 12/- 94b Allied Bresverlea... .5/- 11/44 

18/44 14/- . 4o Baai.MiccftellstB...^- 

15/1'2 C/6 to b mrrinfion UiilMf. .|/- n/^i 

24/6 »/3 64b Distillers..It/- 12/9 

22/- ri/6 8 d Guinnesa.V* > W 

17/9 13/54 U»2b Harveys.V-f 

65/6 56/9 • b ^ScottishANewc.Brew.£F Mb 

17/74 13/74 4*30 WatneyMann.§/- 14}9 

^ 16/74 r3/74 « « .....J/- 14/-* 

\ MILDIINs. raiNT; Eta. 

^.59/74 48/6 64b Anociate4Portl«nd...£l 56/6 

27/9 21/- 64b 'Brtdah Plaster B. ..ro/- 2S/9 

26/3 20/r4 12 b' Rkhard Cosuin.5/- 24/6 

10/9 8/- 84b CritullHope.5/- 9/TU 

(6/3 12/6 . 17 b JattcnitlanalPiloti..6^- f4/f(P; 

25/6 20/9 IS b Undon Brick.S/- 23/3 

27/3 22/44 10 b Rvjy^y Portland.5/-| 16/(4 

24/6 21/- Mb Albright A Wilsmv... 6/- 2»/3 

19/9 16/(04 Tl b feraxOdH.^ (9/44 

56/- 49/3 * 5 o Sona.^ S3/6 

49/14 42/44 24b ter.;£l 45/3 

. 16/3 l3|/(4- 4(bb Monsanto.5/- 13/6 

V RR6KIIV 8 CT Aoee 

17/74 N/6 a b Boots Pure Orus!T..$/^ 96/- 

26/6 1^9 ‘1 o HOntague Burton* r;16^- BB/B 

38/3 30/9 6r4a . Debanlmnis.IB/-. 38/8*^ 

37/6% 32/8)0 21)48 'Gmten Warehousae «V* 38/6* 


87)0 

87% 


87*2 

8713 


101 

101 


95)4 

95)4 


(00*4 

100*4 


96 

96 


86*2* 

80*2 


9»)i* 

99)0 


55*4 

55*4 


43*3 

43*3 


Price, 

Price, 

Price. 1 

Apr. 8, 

iisne23. 

lime 30.; 

1965 

1865 

J965 


7 0 6/ 

7 3 01 
6 M 4 
6 13 6f 
t 14 01 
6 12 Of 

8 0 6p 

6 16 2t 

9 0 Of 

6 18 or 

■ yiM, I —^ 

tune 310, 

(965 Covet 

% 


lV4«a 12/- 12/- . . 

rS/2 14/14'14/- 
?3/4rfi* 12/6 t2/6 

12/9 »/.. 20/3 

20/3 - W/9* 18/6* 

SW I3/8>4 13/6% 

60^6 58/5 56/9 

,14/9 M/-* 11/9* 

(4/-* 14/- I3/7*2 



* Ex dividend, t Tax Tree. | the nec rtdepnption yields allow for oat at 8k 5d In £. R b cdpli 
(c) Yoar's dMdOfld. (e) To egrtf^ date. Cf) Net yield.* (|) fix all. (fd ARerj:eni1blan cmu 
of Rhodasia and NVataland Stock. Japarrese prices supplied By Oaiwa Securitlei, Tokyo. ~ 
are on forecast dividends. 


ItiNjedon. t Ex rights: EouivaManc to 8-0 sterling, (o) interim dividend, (b) Final dividend. 

0 To latest data. <rd interim slice reduced or passed, (p) Rcsuftlng from spEc of Federation 
nadian 6$ Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. ** Yields in brackets 
































































































































































NEW YORK PRICKS AND INDICES 


Money Market Indicators 


Mch. Topaks. 
C«n, Pacific .. 
Pen nty I van is.. 
Union Pscinc . 
Amer. Electric 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Cons, Edison . 
Int Tel.« Tel. 
Western Union 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium... 
^mer. Can. .. 
Am. SmeUinf. 
(km. Vifooia i. 
Anaconda.... 
Bech, Steel ... 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 

Chrysler. 

Cot. Palmolive 
Crown-Zeller 
Diuiliers Seag. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical 

Ou Pont. 

East Kodak ... 
Poi d Motor .. 


Juno 

23 

$ 

June 

30 

* 

30)4 

31% 

57 

57 

385s 

38% 

38 

38 I 4 

42 

425, 

67*4 

67), 

44*4 

44% 

55*4 

54% 

39 I 4 

391, 

73ia 

71% 

27*2 

26U 

45*2 

4514 

51 

50% 

9 OI 4 ' 

8912 

62 

60% 

35)4 

35% 

67 

66% 

81 •• 

78% 

46% 

46*4 

473 , 

47*1 

52 I 4 

52)4 

37 

34% 

38*2 

37% 

T0t4 

795 , 

232 

235% 

78*, 

79)4 




Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods.. 
General Motors 

Goodyear.. 

Gulf Oil. 

Halna. 

int Bus. Mach. . 
Int Harvester,. 
Inter. Nickel .. 
Inwr, Paper ... 

Kennecott. 

Litton Inds...... 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers . 
Pan*American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobii.. 
Sund. Oil Ind., 
Stand. Oil N.l.. 
Union Carbide 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric . 
Woolworch ... 
Xerox. 


June June 
23 30 

$ i 

' 97i, I 
I 79s, 78^s 
97 95», 

495, SO 
I 55>i ; 54^, 
,43 4I«4 

458 

36<a 3B<7 

84)4 83)4 

30>« 30*4 

103)1 toil} 
87S| 84 I 4 

88 8712 

30)4 30'| 

2812 275s 

7Hs 7214 

33% 34ls 
* 7)4 681, 

60 ' 59% 

86i| . 83>s 

46*4 45H 

78*2 78*4 

.! 60*4 i 6012 


"fhe London money market again shows little change. Treasury bill rate fell by per cent and tlic 
Bank has forced the discount houses to borrow at 6 per cent, an indication that it does not want to 
see rates lower. With official support three months sterling has strengthened and the cost of forward 
cover has fallen by A per cent. Three months Euro-sterling fetched J per cent less, but the 
Euro-dollar rate rose by per cent. Covered arbitrage margins in bills moved in London's 


favour, but Euro-dollar/local authority loan 
margin^ moved further in New York's favour. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


dtanAird and Poor*, Indico, (I94I--43«>I0). 


! 42S 

! Induitriali 


425 Induscrish }^igh, 95 79 (May 13). Low. 89 06 (Jan. 4j. 



Date of 
Tender 

Amount (£ million) 

Offered Applied 

91-Da 

Average 
Race of 
Allotment 

y 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rata* 

Tender 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

1964 

91.Day 
230 0 


1. 

d. 



June 24 

360 6 

92 

11-95 

5i 

3,000 0 

1965 
Mar. 12 

190 0 

403 8 

127 

l-IO 

27 

2.390-0 

.. 19 

180-0 

316 4 

129 

10-70 

25 

2.350-0 

.. 26 

180 0 

322 6 

130 

M-68 

31 

2.330 0 

April 2 

180-0 

325 0 

130 

M 69 

22 

2.290-0 

9 

170-0 

320-6 

129 

10 59 

52 

L280 0 

15 

160-0 

377-2 

128 

9-36 

1 24 

2J70-0 

M 23 

160-0 

280-8 

127 

11-97 

28 

2,260 0 

,. 30 

160 0 

373-8 

127 

6 00 

31 

2.260 0 

May 7 

160-0 

371-4 

126 

2 47 

1 

41 

2.260 0 

.. 14 

, 160 0 

' 324-3 1 

125 

5-69 , 

1 13 

2,260 0 

.. 21 

‘ 190-0 

431 5 

i 125 

6 98 

' 19 

2.260 0 

.. 28 

{ 1700 

; 293-1 

127 

3 34 , 

81 1 

2,260-0 

June 4 
.. II 

170-0 

. 313 1 

112 

9 31 i 

48 1 

i 2.250-0 

, 170-0 

330-9 i 

112 

0 99 1 

35 

2,240 0 

.. 18 

., a, 

210-0 i 

1 410 9 , 

Ml 

9-57 « 

34 j 

2.210 0 

1 1700 

302 4 ' 

MO 

10-02 

50 1 

2.240-0 


London 

■ onk roto (from 

7%. 3/6/65). 

Dopoilt rotoe 
I 7 days' notice : 

Clearing bank, .... 

' DiKount houMs ... 

Local authorities... 
i 3 months' fixed : 

Local authorities.. ■ 
Finance houses .... 
Call money; 
Clegring banks* 

minimum. 

i DajT'to-day spraad . 


minimum. 4ia 2 days' notice 

DajT'to-day spread . 4)g-55e 3 months'... 

US dollar oxchanga: 

Spot rate. 1 79*a-i4 Forward rate 


June 30 

Market discount ratoe 

(3 months'): % 

Treasury bilk... 

Bank bills. 5'5|4..6 

Fine trade bills.. 7-7*2 

Buro-dollar depoeita : 

7 days* notice... 4*4-4^ 

3 months'. 4)4.-S<t 

Buro-etorllng depoeita . 

(in Paris) : 

2 days' notice ■.. 6-6* j 

3 months'... . 6)a-6^ 


Forward cover (3 months'): 
Annual interest cost. 


New York 

Troaeury bill. 


(3 months’). 


roaeunr bllla : 

June 23. 

June 30. 


Market paper 
Bank bills ... 


Bank bills. 

Certs, of deposit. 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 

In favour of. 

Last week : This week , 


N. York 'j 2 
N, York 3j, 


*On Juno 25th candors for 9i-day bills at £98 I2s 4d. 
secured 50 per cent, higher tenders being alleiced in full. 
The offer for this week W3t for £170 million 9l<day bills. 


! Frimo bank bille . N. York n. York 

t luro-dollar/UK local 

! autborlCy loaiw. N. York *4 N. York *n 

I Buro-dollara/Euro-tCorling.. London >2 N. York 3jv 

These covered arbitragt margins show the differontials Ir 
: rates on the oarticutar sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
■ for the cost of forward exchange cover, shewn above. 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 



THE WAR FOR EUROPE 

General de Gaulle is in a strong position in his war against the European community. 
Either the Five give in, or he escalates his diplomatic violence and breaks up the common 
market. A plausible outcome would be a return to Europe-wide free trade, perhaps lad 
by the general himself. Britain must shut up and do nothing but prepare for the next 
round pages 109 and 129. But French farmers will have to be placated page 164. 


NEXT TO SIR ALEC 

So long as the Tory progressives hesitate to pick between Mr Maudling and Mr Heath, 
so long will they be saddled with Sir Alec—and could even find themselves outflanked 
by the right wing again in a leadership contest. The invidious choice page 111. 

BLOOD BENEATH THE MOUNTAIN 

Two entirely different mining systems were matched against each other in boring the 
road tunnel from France and Italy through Mont Blanc. Both encountered conditions 
more horrible than they had expected; by the time they met, two sets of experts had 
learned a lot more page 156. 



WILL VIETNAM'S METAL HOLD? 

As the monsoon battles hit Vietnam, South Vietnam's army is suffering, like Saigon's 
cathedral, from a form of metal fatigue. The Americans are resolute; the South Vietnamese 
need above all a responsible and stable government page 130. 

BUSINESS BRIEF: COMMODITIES—POOR PRODUCERS GET POORER 

These are black days tor the worst-off primary producers of Africa, Latin America and 
Asia. Most of the tropical foodstuffs from which they earn their living are m hopeless 
surplus. The continued rapid growth of world industrial production seems to do nothing 
to help them. Ironically, the richer primary producers are doing quite well with meat. wooL 
cereals page 149. 



FIGURING OUT STATE INDUSTRIES 

Cutting £400 million off the coal industry's capital will not enable it to sell more coal; 
prices may still go up. But the Gr'vernment has now to consider financial guidelinnsi for 
other—more competitive—nationalised fuel industries page 153. 

EGYPT'S FAR-FLUNG WORRIES 

Egypt is worried about its rival, Saudi Arabia playing uncle to the Ttucial Coast shjiktis; 
and not worried enough about its man in Yemen pages 139-9. 



A CASE OF OVERCHARGING 

Air fares in Europe are exorbitant. Governments should do something to bring them 

down page 155. 

MR JOHNSON'S ACHILLES' HEEL 

Recent attacks on Mr Johtison by professional critics should not be allowed to obscure 
his remarkable effectiveness as a President of the United States. But he is undoubtedly 
emotional and over-anxious for admiration page 119. 


REPORT ON 

CANADA 

A LiURVEY tSY THE ECONDMIBr 


REPORT ON CANADA 

It still requires an act of faith to believe that out of Canada's vast and thinly populated 
provinces, divided by racial loyalties and overshadowed by a great nein^bour to the 
south, real nationhood can grow. Our Contributing Editor, Roland Bird, surveys this riciv 
self-questioning confederation, now only two years from its hundredth birthday, and 
comes down on the side of the optimists after page 148. 
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are at the heart 
of things 

More often than you might think, SMITHS are at the heart of the news: for 
instance, on June 10th, 1965, SMITHS Autoland system made the world's 
first automatic touchdown of an aircraft with fare-paying passengers on 
board. This was the culmination of ten years' research and development, 
during which time 13,000 test automatic landings were made in many 
types of piston and jet aircraft, under ail weather conditions. Our inset 
picture shows the Captain of the B.E.A. Trident that made the historic 
landing, with two young passengers who seem pleased to have landed 
on a page of history. 

Another example: the winner of the Monte Carlo Rally, 1965, was a Mini- 
Cooper equipped with SMITHS instruments and a SMITHS car heater. For 
Minis alone, SMITHS have already provided B.M.C. with more than a million 
sets of instruments, millions of heaters, and millions of gallons of Bluecol 
anti-freeze. 

People who think of SMITHS only as engineers may be surprised to hear that 
Dennis & Robinson Ltd, who design and make Manhattan 'Flushline' 
built-in kitchen furniture, are part of SMITHS. 

Helping the kitchens of Britain, too, are Kelvin Hughes (a Division of 
SMITHS), who provided the 'Humber' fish-detector system and also the 
modern radar and other navigational aids for Britain's biggest trawler, the 
all-refrigerated, diesel-electric 'Northella*. 


FOR OVERSEAS READERS. 25,000 people are deployed in 26 SMITHS factories where 
more than 3,500 different products are made. Ail over the world, more than a thou¬ 
sand distributors and agents handle theproducts of the British factories and those 
of SMITHS AUSTRALIA. SMITHS CANADA and Kelvin Hughes U.S.A. 

SMITHS special talents lie in engineering development, in production engineering, 
and In combining production on any scale with excellent quality control. 
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R<sfoming Lawyers 

training now provided by the Bar 
Cotinidl^ the Law Society, and various cram¬ 
mers ' grew up as the universities of this 
country were originally only providing teach¬ 
ing in ecclesiastical law. This, of course, is 
no longer so and it seems inde^ curious tliui 
barristers and solicitors are now allowed to 
begin their careers without a university 
degree, unlike most other countries. If the 
right to teach and examine candidates were 
removed from the professions and returned 
to the universities, the general public would 
receive better trained lawyers. Lawyers 
themselves could receive a standard and 
cheaper legal education than that which is 
at present provided, and this should in due 
course provide legal assistance for the 
general public at a cost lower than that which 
IS now available.—Yours faithfully, 

Richard Bradshaw 
Great Missenderij BuckiHghamshin 


Sir— You suggest (June 26 th) that joint 
education for solicitors and barriaters leads 
inevitably to the question ^f fusion. In Soot- 
Lind an overwhelming majority of members 
of both branches of the legal profession 
consists of university graduates. The law 
degree obtained at a Scottish university is 
accepted by the Law S<.>cicty of Scotland 
and the Faculty of Advocates provided tliat it 
contains certain subjects which arc required 
by them. It is not uncommon for the intend¬ 
ing advocates and solicitors to take identical 
courws. The question of fusion is, however, 
not I think a burning one. On the other 
hand, the common educational background 
js no doubt invaluable in establishing a happv 
relationship between the two branches of the 

'protesion. —YomTniiI*.T;;!!y, 

H. McN. Henofrson 
Director of Studies, 
Faculty of Law, 
ELiinhiirgh, 8 University of Edinburgh 


Lib-Labbery 

Sir— -It is clear from Mr Christopher 
Layton’s letter (July 3 rd) that Mr GrimondS 
recent suggestion of a Lib-Lab pact connotes 
a serious and sustained intention of the 
Liberal party. 

I would have thought that the fate of 
Liberals who attempt to join one of the other 
two parties was most clearly shown in the 
losing of all identity by the National Liberals. 

While it is understandable that the leaders 
of the party, at least those in tlie House of 
Commons, may be tired of being in the 
wilderness, 1 , and others, can only regard the 
present tendency as an incipient, final demise 
of the Liberal party. 

I have been a Liberal virtually all my life, 
and a Liberal parliamentary candidate, but 
of recent months my disquiet with the Liberal 
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party has grown apace. The present ten<jl6ncy 
is the final straw and, In my view, atl unfor¬ 
tunate plan for both the Liberal 'party and.; 
democracy in this country. I find J 9m lett* 
with no alternative but to resign, forthwith, 
all further connection with the Liberal party 
at the present time.—Yours faithfully. 
London^ \Vi John Glv.n Barton 


Rhodesia 

Sir,—^D oubtless when you refer 1 “ SqiMiier-’ 
Rights,” June 26 th) to the strangulaiion o\ 
the Rhodesian economy, you have by your 
standards a satisfying picture of Mr Smiilt 
and his farming friends lying gasping in ilie 
veld and confessing to one another how 
wrong they have been. 

The sirungulaiion which you apparent I v 
hope for would have rather more widespread 
cfTccis. In 1962 , out of the 258,000 agricul • 
luial cuiplcy^ts European farms in 
Rhodesia, 52 per cent of ^ose empIoyecK 
came from other territories. In other words, 
work was being provided In agriculture alone 
for, say, ( 30,000 people who would have lx*en 
unlikely to hnd jobs in Zambia, Mozambique 
or Malawi. 

The average African employment in 
Malawi in 1963 for manufacturing was about 
9 , 000 , but in 1961 (the last year for which 
I have seen the figures) there were nearly 
14,000 Malawians employed in manufacturim* 
in Rhodesia. In the same year there were in 
all 273,000 non-Rhodesian Africans employetl 
in this country. There is no reason to expeci 
that there has been a significant change in 
any of these figures—Yours faithfully, 
Salisbury, Rhodesia R. D. VC’ood 


Selecting Administrators 

Sir —The last paragraph of your article 
(July 3 rd) contains a pica tor ili€ appoint¬ 
ment of more graduates in “ non-arts 
subjects to the administrative class, and 
there can be few today who will dissent. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
whereas in the whole of the previous six 
years only nine scientists have cntei^ tlie 
administrative class through Method II 
competitions, this year no less than eight 
of the successful candidates were science 
graduates. The number is Mill small com¬ 
pared with candidates from other subicci'', 
but the increase is encouraging.—Yours 
faithfully, J. C. Skddon 

Secretary and Commissioner, 
London, Wl Civil Service ("ominission 


Housing 

Sir—-T he Mcrrctl-Sykcs approach to the 
problem of high interest rates payable by 
owner-occupiers rests on the fundamental 
misconception that relief from taxation can be 
given when taxation is not payable (or pay¬ 
able at a lower rate than the rate of relief). 
The proposal certainly involves a form of 


relief, but it is charhablc lo reler to it 
as a stibftldijr. A iogicai;exfeeA»ioa,C|f cbe pro- 
WQuta. be ^hav^ ,a icadmed bie of 
^ .80 ihiki sh>t lUble m us 

ocmld cUilm ** relief ** At surtax lites. 

Professor Mcrrctt does less than justice to 
the existing tax-paying owner occupier, by 
Slating that when he legitimately claims ux 
relief on his mortgage interest he is obtaining 
a straight subsidy (i.c. of his own earnings;. 
Surely owner occupation is as socially desir¬ 
able as the profit making activities of some 
cvjmpaiucs which can quite projxTly obtain 
ia.\ relief on their debenture interest. 

T here is dearly a strong case for assisiin* 
the poieiiii.ll owner occupier, but any subsidv 
given should be clearly defined as such, and 
slu>uld become repavable in due course, when 
ihc (v.vner relinquishes occupation.—Your'i 
faithfully. A. G. Miumiu 

London, Sl\9 

Whatever Happened to 
Credit Control ? 

Sir—I t is always an intoxicating experience 
to observe the Establishment creeping up on 
one from behind. When, some nine or ten 
years ago, RadclifTian pundits such as 
The Banker and yourself told us that the cash 
ratio was older haf than a straw boater and 
that only the liquidity ratio could hencebnth 
he “ with it,” I recall that one or two of lu 
emitted iaint squeaks of protest, only to be 
greeted with the scornful laughter pioperly 
reserved tor tar-off academics. 

My records sht'w that I prorc''icd in \oiir 
columns, in April 195^1 that the “ new ortho¬ 
dox} was ill-advised to pin its faith on tlie 
liquidity ratio, which experience had s!iow:i, 
1 suggested, to be a distinctly slipjKTy cus¬ 
tomer ; 1 pleaded that sight should not b/ 
lost of the fact that credit policy still levied 
unambiguously on the cish ratio. 

Now', having at long last discovered ih.ir 
llic “ new orilKKloxy ” is unworkable, you 
ask despafruigly (June WhAt tfin the 

Btmk do, except write letters or abandon 
monelary policy altogether ? Sir, allow me 
to try again (the answer is simple and 
straightforw'ard): use a variable cash ratio.— 
Yours faithfully, Edward Npvim 

Univosity College oj Wales, Alyer\sm'yih 


Norwich Roads 

Sir— Your aiiiclc of June 12 th might give 
the impression that th.c pr<iposals of Norwich. 
City Council for the northern section of an 
Inner Link Road had been prepared and pro¬ 
pounded without regard for eiilver the 
historic atiractivcness or the commercial 
prosperity of Magdalen Street. 

Your correspondent refers to two sug¬ 
gestions of where an Inner Ring Road might 
be constructed instead of in the position 
which fs proposed by the City Council and 
has already been cmlxxlied in the approved 
Town Map. One of these is a propos^il, 
forcibly advanced by the Norwich Society 
for some 12 years, and illustrated but “ in no 
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Simon 
looks 
to the 

futu^ e 


The Chemical Industry 



What next for the cl>namic chemical industry? New products,, of course* 
but aisdlievirfouics'to familiar ones by way of new and cheaper raw 
materials. As process know-how becomes more widespread, the hardest 
problem in w'orking out the critical path to progress may be what to 
make, not how to make it. Sales w ill grow but profit margins will shrink; 
the chemical engineering contractor must therefore meet ever more 
exacting demands in economic plant performance. Simon Engineering 
combine awareness of international trends with energetic chemical 
process development and long-accumulated experience of the planning, 
design, erection and commissioning of major projects—a claim supported 
by more than forty million pounds of chemical engineering contracts 
DOW current in twenty countries. 


Simon Engineering: Ltd 


S-IOf KPORT TNOiANO • and SIMON HOUSF OOVFR STREfcJ' LONDON W1 
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sense put forward as a plan ” in Professor 
Hudianau’s academic study. This proposal, 
in the form put forward by the Norwich 
Society, would have allowed the use ot 
Majrdalen Street as a route between the Inner 
Link Road and the central area by irafTic in 
both directions. 

I’he other siiitgesiion was put forward 
some five weeks before the public inquiry 
by consultants engaged by the Norwich 
Society. One of the principal merits 
advanced in its favour by the society was 
that it enabled all traffic to be excluded from 
Magdalen Street south of the Inner Link 
R<>ad. This would involve the destruction 
of one of the few remaining towers of the 
old <;iiy walls, of the whole or substantial 
parts of dirce factories and of a supermarket. 

As to the effect upon Magdalen Street, 
voLir correspondent predict'* that the 
e.\clusi(’n of vehicles from the street would 
incrc.i'-e the prosperliy of its shops. The 
contrary view is that a street some 6 oo vards 
lt»nc .iiid leading out of the Leniral area would 
not be commercially successful as a 
Pvde-'trian shopping area. 'I’he council 
believe bn-* iraflic and some li’.cal ti.iHic to 
e.-sentiil to its lile Ihji iliat tlieii pio- 
■p'vil-* will i-\Jiide upnecc.'. nv vehicle'.. 

flic r.iei ilia! so.iuiliing must be 

Ji o.-. ai'd inii*l be done inivemlv, to provide 
n tiadit with a cpiick piaciLable 
1. Liie loniid the eli; » eiitre, and one from 
lu^es. to ihe ir.ain shopping area is 
men lent loi ihv’ e who want it. The 
uouir. caretiiilv eon^-deied proposals 
Would uhieve tins and leave Magdalen 
Sreet with eveiy prosp.^i of continued 
piO'perilv.—Vour^ faithfully, 

S. \\'. W. Clai'IIam 
Cdiauman of the Iligluvavs Committee, 
Wv^'ich Norwich C'ity Council 

Republicans 

Silt—Your biased and v icious accoiinr of the 
curiuu pivdileiiis ol the Republic\n Fanv 
in the 1. nited Stale* .fiine Sih) '•hows a dis- 
ili'a l.*(.k ot Lindei'land'H'i of some bi'*h 
element'. «'l Aiiu ' in p.>litiv.'>. 

Wiietb*.! Vi'u tan hn eeane it “i not llic.ie 
‘'Ik Lild be at lei r \ ew . to <.\eiv major 


EiU QuarterJ/ Cconoutic Revivw 

111.'! 

ALGERIA 

MOROCCO 

TUNISIA 

, ; ; I 1 

Coups, economic revival, 
development plans and 
Maghreb economic unity are 
among the issues discussed 
in our latest review. 

Dpi.i l. and sab-.ri'pi'on ftiif,*, 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spe. ca. riojso 77 '*1 J.i.nC'j'.i Pl.'.c o lo-Kt-n SW* 
HYUu Paik6711 exi 2 7 
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issue. American political conscr\T*tism can, 
docs and will supply a constructive alierna- 
live to ihc present liberal trend in Amcricim 
government which has ruled for ihe past 
ihiny-two jears. "I'lirough great men such as 
Barry (Lvldwr.icr, John Tower. Ronald 
Reagan, Richard Roudebush, and others, 
conservatism will cveniiully triumph in 
America. 

While you arc quite cot reel in that Dean 
Burch was replaced by a member of the 
“ mainstream ” do not, however, be surpri'*ed 
in 1968 to find another conservative nomin¬ 
ated for the presidency on the Republican 
ticket.—Yours faiihfulh, Fiti n T. Swn t 
CarrncL Luhatia 


Skopje After the Fall 

Sir— Your interesting article of June 19 th 
pays tribute to the generous help of 74 Ciiun- 
tries but omits to mention the considerable 
contribution ol the United Nations. I’rojects 
for Skopje rcconsirueiion in whicli the 
UN Special Fund has co-operated wuh the 
Jugoslav gmeininenl have cost o\.i ^12 
million, of which the Fund has ]'io*;d 1 
some $ 3.5 millkm.—Yours faithfully, 

Gordon' r.vws 
Secretary for Fbpjioimc 
And Social 

United Nations Association of 
Great Britain and Northern lieland 
LoncUvif iri 


Paris Air Show 

Sir— In company with some $6 British 
manufacturers wc exhibited at ilie 26ih 
International Aerospace Exhibition at 
Le Bourgci, Paris, France, from June loth- 
22nd, in order to develop export business in 
conformity with the policy of H.M. Govern¬ 
ment. Whv did Government do so 

little for Us? For at least two ve ns ihev 
have known ilieie w'vMild be ihi* Iniern itlonal 
Air Exhib'.iion. So have the Uniii-d Si UC' 
who, two months befoie live openiiiik '‘ent 
copies to II.M. Gvwci'nmeni, ir.<.liiL.in:! our 
Minister ol A\ianon. oL an iUlMi aied eda- 
logue ol ihe exliibiis ol priv.i’.j A:ne;u iii 
compnivv. * : the ■'t.uie o’ pb-v-. ; flynu! d^nion- 
strJtioH'. ; spi,,;' exli.bi’ and llviii/ .n.nv 

ho.piial i>i ih'. Dv.!-) ii t’lv.T.t el Delv’ik. ; inJ 
dsiiiil* of tiveu Rn in *-- Into:in i'io.i 
prefaced bv a leuei li 'n Pic'-ideut Toliij.-ii 
--the wlii'l-j piMVe.l iM Fienih ..nd F'ngl'h 

When the Aiiubkin .nnb is*.id.M' aiiende.l 
the cxhibiii'en Iv. \i,;:-ed evtrv Amenem 
nun, spending as miuh as ten ininuie-- with 
some, thus uiiJwrlining the impoitiiue ot 
their piesence. W'hv did not the British 
ambassador \isir all the Htitisli stand-'? 
When our air minister came he didn't \isit 
the British siand'' either WMiv ? 

This is not ri plea lor spe,-lal ireilment 
for the British aircrafi inJusirv, We all know 
we must increase our e.xpori trade and iho'-e 
taking part in ovei-eas exhibitions, with all 
the extra woik and co*! involved, should 
receive solid backinj fuan the Biiiish 
government oi whatevci political colour, and 
ambassaduis and ministers should visit all 
firms taking part—mn just a few. It i* 
important the Eiiivpean governments should 
see that we arc taking our export businc,- 
serioijslv.—Yoiiis f.iiihiullv, J. H. .Mri 1 .\k 

.Managing Diie».l.'i, 
London, S’U'i Avi^a Fquipmcni 1 ititiLed 


Kuwait 

Sir—I should like to point out a few in¬ 
accuracies in your correspondent's otherwise 
excellent repou from Kuwait in your issue 
of June 19 th. 

He states that members of the Sabali rul¬ 
ing family are debarred from standing f<*r 
election to the Alajli.s (National Asxcmbly) by 
the Kuwaiti constitution. But in fact there 
is nothing in the consiiiuiioti which prevents 
them from doing so. Their retaining of the 
premiership, and the mini‘*iries of finance, 
foreign affairs, information, interior and 
defence within the family can be compared 
to the contention in the British consiiiiiiion 
whereby the four most important ministries 
have to be in the House ol Commons. 

As reg.irds the rise in the influence of 
Kuwait's intelligentsia I find your cor¬ 
respondent's estimate of it loo high. This 
group is nor organised in the form of a poli¬ 
tical party 01 u pressure group. Because of 
diffeM-ing cdiKaiioinl bii.kground (F'gypti.m, 
Briti'-h, or .American; it doc* not hold a 
unified poliiiCvd opinii'n. AUhongh a sectitui 
of the cic.ip is repi'.sciVA'd in the Majlis, 
their ad i v.u v o' alien; sojvpai: hr pm- 
Arab *.a'Li-e* smvIi as ilie yiant.iv/ I'f kii te 
loans O'.’ id iiie cotnnrs*.', ic'.'i'.c-. to cciin- 
tiics wiiAli I knviwn h* 1 m vi. iiv* inteni'.on ol 
piving rh.em ba^k has lest iliem Siippoii and 
decreased tlieii pojniliri’.v. 

Because there arc no polilisal p.'iriies there 
is no qiie.tler. of any section of the com- 
muni:\ winning such a large majority in the 
coming electiiMi as to give it power to dictate 
the formation of a cabinet. 1 slmuld also 
like to point out that Mr Abdulazi/ al-Sager 
resigned as Speaker of the Majlis kiM winter. 
—Y('iirs laiihtiilly, \V. MtTii.x.M 

Snrhilon, Siincy 

Finance Bill 

SiK--In suggesting that the Finance Rill 
origMi dlv provided lot “ 60 per cent ctunpnl- 
soi y distribuiiiui of profits " of “ close ** coin- 
panic* scLir luiicle “Fanners, Fariaip.iti»is 
and I'.ix .Avoideis" (June lyih) shaies a 
V. idelv held mi-con-ep'ion. 

Sv.hcdij!e iS i>l tile Hi!! piovidcJ that in 
detcimniiiv: how fai a Lvvopany should gva 
in inakhM t 1 i*uibi.;i on up to ilte requii^J 
siiij,.! lid ,! ho percent uH'ou; ptejudice 
bu^in*. , iLdiiii winenis the “ Conimis-ion.i ^ 
thall hiVw uLiarJ not only to the cuireiit 
u-qiinetnen: > ol the compinv’s bii^inv' b n 
als.i to -lah other reqiiiienieiit* a- may be 
luxc'^irv v‘i .alvi*able for the iii.iinl'. 11 nive 
and ilv * el. 'jimeni ol tluii bu'ines'.“ This 
wv'iding li.i' bei.n reproduced in an amend¬ 
ment 10 the Bill and is ideniic.il 10 that u^ed 
in the I'liiance Ai.t, tys?. vviih respect to 
disiributiors of “surtax" companies, which 
enabled a very large niiinbei ol such com¬ 
panies, short ol working caintal or of re- 
soinae* to finance expan ion piogrimmcs. to 
avoid pa.ing any dividends a! all. I lecall 
one “sLiiiJx" eoinjVinv, with leiained profit^ 
ol i'j inilli'M o\ei a ten veai peiu'd paving 
no dividend during that time, because ol ii* 
continuin'.! dependence on boilowed monev. 

Fiavvjdccl tint the minimum amotini* 
allowable lemuncration in respect of liiR- 
lime shai-eholding director.s are increased 
and invc^tmoni allowances are ree.ist to give 
largei but more selective relief, then the 
tvpLal himilv c«'.np.iny should, wbilM trad¬ 
ing, pa;. les‘- ta*; in fuiiiie. -Vouis t.ii-luLilly, 
(iiiMii»ft; i) Ac-colmant 
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Even a Rank Xerox salesman 




... has his failures 


A Rank Xerox* salesman may be the envy of his rivals In the office- 
copyiny field, but even he doesn't ring the bell every time. 

Only, he doesn't let it prey on his mind. He knows that xerocopy- 
ing is years ahead. 

What other system, for instance, offers permanent, bone-dry 
copying in seconds, on ordinary bond paper ? 

No more messy chemicals, costly sensitised paper, or copies that 
fade in their files. 

The remarkable versatility, speed and economy of xerocopying 
set new standards of efficiency in business communication. Hence 
the unqualified success of the Rank Xerox 914, and its desk-top 
counterpart for smaller copy volumes, the 813. 

’ To help you exploit the total advantages of these unique 
machines, you will have at your disposal the services of a Rank 
Xerox efficiency expert. He will be a specialist in the field of graphic 
communications, and it will be his business to show you how to use 
xerocopying as a true tool of management. 

You can test these claims with very little commitment because 
^ Rank Xerox machines are rented, not bought—and you can terminate 
your rental agreement any time, at thirty days notice. 

Why not book an early demonstration 7 

*X«roi it • rooiiltrad ir«dt mark of Rani Xerox Limilod, 



◄ 


Tfic 

Rank X»»rox R14 
the hiflli- 
Volumc copier 
tliot copies ovi:n 
3D objects 


Tlic 

Rank Xoiox 013 
a newcomer 
that GitK on a 
desk tr'p. 



Your 


i depends on shared information. 



RANK 


XEROX 


A OlviBton within the Rank Organlntien. |ointiy awntd with Um fiorpanUoa. 


Hank X«rox (Rantala) Ltd., Raf. C7, 84-86 Cl. Portland Street, 
Undon W.l. MUSeum 5010 
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Tunod to "tally Bird". 20 tons of'Sliver Pox' stiiink‘'.>s I rhr.f’ge ih“«li.r.'*■, ..ri|.jCCi 
•eriai. Conjultinj enijir.eer: Husband & Co. Phu'-J-j;- by i^ouii'.’./ of ll.f/l. Pi ( « 


How to address a satellite 


The G.P.O. tracking station at Goonhilly had to be 
made more accurate, more powerful, more sensitive 
•o that it could communicate with "Early Bird", the 
new and more distant satellite to be used for com¬ 
mercial telephony. 

That's why a new paraboloid reflector in the form of 
twenty-four adjustable 'petals' has been installed. 
The reflector has been made from 20 tons of 'Silver 
Fox' 316 stainless steel, made by the Samuel Fox 
subsidiary of United Steel. The choice of material 


was determined by its mechanical and eiociiical 
properties and by its power to resist coirosion in a 
sea-salty atmosphere. 

The original Goonhilly reflector bow-l was made 
from a special steel produced by Appleby-f roding- 
ham, another United Steel branch—and the famous 
Jodrell Bank radio telescope was fabricated and 
erected by United Steel Structural Company Limi¬ 
ted. United Steel is ready to supply the materials 
demanded by the space age. 


WHERETHERE’SPR06RESSTHERE’S 

united steel 

THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED, THE MOUNT, BROOMHILL, SHEFFIELD 10. TELEPHONE SHEFFIELD SOOsf 
USJ06 
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HOW ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MAKES IT HAPPEN 
IN 

INDUSTRY 


Allit-Chalmers tractor group manufacture! Motors, controls, grinding mills, pumps 
the equipment with the power and capacity end even complete processing systems ere 
for primary development of roads, dams, typical examples of the extreme diversifi* 
ai'ports, srhools, and all forms of com* cation Allis-Chalmers exhibits in a broad 
mercial end industrial sites. range of banc industrios. 


Men, methods, machines and 
117 years experience; these are 
Allis-Chalmers cost-cutting 
credentials to industry. Men with 
the knowledge to research and 
solve your problems. Methods with 
a reputation for success. Machines 
to impiement these methods. 
Allis-Chalmers alliance with 
industry has bred an alertness 
to its changing needs. Look 
to Allis-Chalmers for the skills 
and equipment to strengthen 
your competitive position. 
Allis-Chalmers International, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wisconsin 53201, U.SA 




.#|S. 



Distribution of electricity to induitry, 
transmission of huge blocks of power over 
vo.At distances, automation of power plantt 
— these are some of the jobs performoi 
by Allis Chalmers elecUibsl equipment 


MUIS-eHMUItKS 

A 6i71 

AIL S-CHALMERS international provides SPECIALi:FD and general equipment to basic industries and COVERffMENTS TH.ROL'CHOUT THE 
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'i'vo heard llial 

Ja|)anese machine (ools are <^oo(l, 
hut wlieie ean I i^et 
the lull slorv 


Many foreign businessmen find 
themselves in this kind of quan¬ 
dary. They don’t want to spend 
the lime and money making a 
direct survey of every manufac¬ 
turer of the product they're inter¬ 
ested in. Yet they want to be sure 
of getting the best in terms of price 
and quality. And they Avant to get 
the best possible credit terms and 
afier-service. 

If you have similar problems, 
you’ll find your best solution is to 
contact a trusted, tnlegnitcd Japa- 
nese trading organization like 
Marubcni-lidu. 


FREE PRODUCT DATA 

With its vast experience and staff 
of 7,000 trading specialists, Maru- 
beni-lida can provide you with 
detailed information on any Japa¬ 
nese product — from industrial 
plants to kitchen ware. Chances 
arc our overseas branch will have 
all the information you'll need, if 
they don’t, they can telex for it 
immediately from our head oJiice. 

Once you've made your decision 
and placed your order, we will 
hike full responsibility from there 
on. We vViil place the order, pre¬ 


pare all documents, obtain nccc.s- 
sary government licences, arrange 
for shipment, delivery, payment, 
after-service, etc. We make trading 
with Japan easy and headache-free. 

With 45 domestic offices and 78 
overseas branches and affiliates, 
Marubeni-lida is thoroughly fa¬ 
miliar with trading patterns botli 
in Japan and abroad. Our inde¬ 
pendence and long-established re¬ 
putation for cfliciency and fair¬ 
dealing arc your assurance that 
your interests will be fully pro¬ 
tected at all times. I'or further 
details contact our nearest oHice. 


Traders with Global Coverage 

Marubeni-lida Co«, Ud. 


I,ONDON OFFICK; Moot ilousc, Loulon \\'.ill. LonJon, T C 2. Cabk-i: XrARUULNI I ONDO-N FO. Tclo.\; UK2.VeS5, :I7I6. Telephone: MCT 0840 0S4') 
HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box Cenlr.il tlOO, Ovaka, Jap.in OWc Aildrcxs: MARUBHNI OSAKA. Telex: OS-3261. 3262 
aOKYO OFFICE: P.O. Box Central 595, lokvo, Japan. Cable Addresx; MARUBFM lOKYO, Jcle.x: lK-2326, 2327, 2328 
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Headquartered 

A1W glieny Ludlum SU^l 
Corpora tloa 

Aluminum Company of Am<>r!ca 
XJaw-Knox Company 
Calgon Corporation 
ConHuUdnlion Coal Company 
Copporweld Steel Compniiy 
Cruciblo Steel Company 
T>rHvo Corporation 
Firtb Sterling Inc. ^ 

tlulf Cil Corporation 
lorbiaon-Walker Rat itk- i or 
Company 

H. J. Ilcfhiz Company 
1 lep pt ■ nsl all Company 
J. II. Hillman & Sons Company 
•foavop Steel Comimny 
tIonrM & Trfuigltlin Su'd 
t.'urporalion 

•Toy Manufacturing C'oiiip.my 
Kennumrtal Inc. 
ivoppers Company tnc. 

]«ee-Nortio Company 
l..cvinBon Steel Company' 

JMcbla Machine Company 

.Al inc Safei y AppUonccfl Comp?iny 

JMational Steel Corporalion 


in Piitsbtirgli: 

Kuc'loar Mnterlale ^ Kquipment 
Corporation 
Papercraft Corporation 
Pittsburgh Coke Clicmicut 
Company 

Piiisburgh Plafo Glasa Company 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
H. K, Porter Company, Ine. 

II. H, Robertoon Compans- 
itockwell Manufacturing 
Company 

Rockwell-Standard Corporatlou 
UubI l^ngin(H;rtng Company 
Siienango Furnace Company 
Talon. Inc. 

Union 10U*clric Sleel Corprirntion 
United Engineering and 
Foundry Company 
V. S. Steel Corporalion 
(Cicnernl Oflicee) 

Vofluviiis C'ruciblc Company 
AVashington Steel CorjH>r:Uion 
Wcfitinghoutie Air Brake 
Company 

WestinghoiiRe Elcclric 
Corporation 

Edwin L. AViegand €*ompatiy 


Pittsburgh National Bank 
is your local contact 

European Representative Olllce: 

20 Place Venddme, Paris 1***“, Vrance 
Phone: RicluTim 97-89 
Cable: PITTSHANK 
Telex:PlTBURG2:j-84l 
Kcprcsenlalive: Pierre A, Ciillicron 

Ifoad Office: Fifth Avenue nnd Wood SiriM-t 
Piit5?bur"h, Poimsylvaiiia 1.52JO, U.S..*\, 

Cable: FIRSTHANK 

Telex: ITUSTHANK OSG-S.^'l 

Al.'iiuigcr; William Boyd, Jr., \'iie Presulen;. 


PITTSBURGH 
NATIONAL BANK T 

I'OLimUd 18G1 Total Reaourcca $l,c;(i7.H0,koh (12/31,b-l; 



lifvest in 
the Best 


'Good enough' |ust Isn’t good enough at 
Priestmans. Oelioerately we make our products 
better than most—better than you might think 
necessary until you see your first 12 month's 
figures. Fine engineering Is costly; but you get 
what you pay for. And In the field of construction 
equipment your slogan should be “Better by 
Priestman". 


The world's finest Precision 
Cranesi Excavators and Grabs are 
designed and built hers by 
Priestman of Hull. 





PRIESTMAN 

CONSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 


I PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED. HEOON RD. HULL, ENGLAND 

Sold & serviced in 77 countries throughout the world 


OCA 
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Leyland on autobahns. Leyland on freeways, 
autostrade, Routes Nationalesand motorways. 
Leyland In Burmese jungles; In Dutch villages; 
in Belgian towns and in English cities. Leyland 
—everywhere. Vehicles manufactured by mem* 
ber companies of the Leyland Motor Corpora¬ 
tion will be found hard at work carrying loads 
and people the world over. The Corporation 


makes over 1350 different types of motor 
vehicle, and member companies include such 
famous names as Leyland Motors, AEC, 
Albion Motors, Scammeil Lorries, Standard- 
Triumph International. The production and 
research capacity of the Leyland Motor Cor¬ 
poration constitutes one of the most efficient 
automotive services in the world. 
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LEYLAND MOTOR CORPORATION 

The name that carries weight in road transport 

LtVUNO MOTORS LTD ■ MC LTD • RIBION MOTORS LTO • SCRMMEU LORRIES LTO ■ STANORRO-TRIUMPHINTERNRTIONM LTD 

Berkeley Square House, Bcikeloy Square, Lo.ndon W,l. England Telephone GROsvenor 6050 
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AT ONLY ONE 
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BOAC cares... 



about exporting businessmen 


Businessmen don’t buy shares in BOAC. They 
buy tickets. And every ticket bought is a wise 
Investment. 

Take new business for example. 

And the ease of Leonard Thompson. 

As Sales Manager of Dunlop Footwear Ltd., 
be is continually broadening his company’s 
bori/ons. Any chance of orders anyv^•hc^c in 
the world, and he’ll go after them. 


With vital export contracts at stake, he can’t 
afford too many time-wasting stopovers or 
changes of plane. Leonard Thompson is a very 
busy business man. 

A conscientious one, too. 

His company gets mad if they’re not ahead 
of their competitors. Whether the destination 
isTchcran,Toronto or Trinidad, they want to get 
there directly and quickly. 


Dunlop Footwear are also on the ball when it 
comes to after-sales service. Realising that there 
is more to BOAC than just passenger flights, 
they often use its Air Cargo service to follow-up 
sales with speedy, efficient deliveries. 

Dunlop Footwear sales staffi ha^-e flown to 
every country served by BOAC. They know 
BOAC cares about exporting businessmen. 
They have a super sales graph to prove it. 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 



B A 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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The War for Europe 

N O one can yet say for sure whether the European community is going to 
emerge alive from what is now its open war with General de Gaulle, or 
what shape it will be in if it does. But it is easier to see it disintegrating 
under his bludgeon blows in the coming months than surviving as a major force 
in the western world. As after the veto on the British attempt to enter the 
common market in 1963, the watchword in Brussels is Business as Usual. But 
the watchword comes eerily, as from men whistling in the dark. In 1963 there 
was a widespread hope that, though General de Gaulle might do his worst, 
generals come and go but institutions live on for ever. Today there is a sadder 
and wiser disposition to recognise that institutions can be assassinated after all. 

And everything at present poinls to the general's will to assassinate them. 
'Phe ruthless way in which the French dropped the guillotine on June 30th, the 
immediate freezing of the common market by withdrawing I'rcnch representa¬ 
tives from its meetings, the tendentious way in which the French farmer is being 
told that the foreigner is refusing to pay him his due—all dcnolc a carefully 
prepared campaign. General de Gaulle's design is clear: to remove the only 
cficclivc rcslraini on his nationalism. This is the European community and 
the widespread comxTiitineiit of Europeans, including many Frenchmen, to its 
integrationist ideals. 

His tactics, too, foreshadow further diplomatic violence. A frozen common 
market is a contradiction in terms and cannot last. By the lime, prohiibly this 
autumn, when the freeze sets in and cools the present ardour of indignation, 
shivering businessmen, farmers and politicians will all be saying they want to 
live with a better prospect than that. One of two pressures will then be felt 
by the Five and the European Commission. F.ither they will say, as they have 
doiic hitherto, “ We must save the common market at all costs.” General de 
Gaulle can then impose his terms. Or they will say, “ Wc nuisi fight ” ; and 
then the general can present himself to the French electorate as a Roland standing 
ai the pass for the integrity of France. 

The odds are against their caving in. Not that they will fail to seek a com¬ 
promise. But the process set in train is against one being achieved. I'hc right 
card for the Five and the European Commission to play now is luidoublcdly to 
offer to finish the talks cut off in their prime on June 30th. A compromise on 
the basis of the negotiations as they stood at that moment would be the best 
possible outcome. It would be exactly what they have said is possible all along. 
But, after all the ranc'our that has been generated, they can hardly settle for less. 
And why, after :»U the drama, should General ue Gaulle not ask for more ? He 
is far more likely to raise the stakes than call quits. He could well insist that the 
full French demand—an agreement now on farm financing—be accepted with¬ 
out anything being said about community budgets or the powers of the European 
Parliament. The Five might be able to justify this further retreat on the ground 
that it is better to live and fight another time. Bui more likely their humiliation 
and alarm would make them think the game is not worth the candle. Ahead}' 
this year General dc Gaulle has shown the Germans he might sacrifice their 
interests to his desire for an agreement with Russia ; he has also offended die 
Italians. Both arc angry. 

He might even add insult to injury and suggest turning the common market 
into a customs union without political aspirations. In this way, the old dream of a 
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European-wide free trade area could rear its unexpected head 
in the most unlikely capitals. For some time, there has been 
talk in Paris that the French, including even industrialists, arc 
less opposed to a free trade arrangement than they were. 
Cicncral de Gaulle must also calculate that, if the other five 
countries lose hope of a deal, they will tend to look politically 
to Britain and economically to their own trading interests. 
I'hus, whether the French or others lead the w^ay, a free trade 
■rea proposal from within the frontiers of the Six seems the 
most plausible outcome of the present crisis: the end of inre- 
gradoo for Efta and anon. 

Lest some in Britain should be moved to raise a cheer, 
it is worth remembering that the last of General de Gaulle's 
victories of disintegration was the rejection of a European 
army in 1954 . This was followed soon afterwards by 
German national rearmament, theoretically controlled by a 
loose Western European Union which in fact has never begun 
to come to life. If a free trade area were created, it might 
function better than that, because individuals, not govern¬ 
ments, carry on trade. But, for a long time to come, the 
essential achievement of General de Gaulle would be the 
political vanddli:.m of breaking up the world's one successful 
postwar attempt to organise international negotiation on a 
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fairly civilised basis. This is what the European ideal has 
been about. In the present mood of the nations, there is 
precious Utllc hope that, once killed, it w'ould easily be revived 
after General dc Gaulle had gone. 

I'he general sees things otherwise. He probably feels that 
in clamping down on the common market he is freeing himself, 
ihe only independent European, from the embrace of America 
and its knock-kneed satellites, and thereby ending the cold- 
w'ar division of Europe into two hostile blocks. Once 
the Germans have got over the initial shock, he reckons, 
they will sadly but inevitably abandon their American con¬ 
nection. But once they do that, Paris will always be better 
in with Moscow than Bonn can possibly be. The East will 
be France's ally against Germany, and so perhaps will Britain. 
Germany will be powerless to isturb the concert of powers 
revived in the heartland of world civilisaiion. Not least, the 
hero of the operation will be General de Gaulle. 

The trouble with this characteristically grand but con¬ 
temptuous design is that it creates chaos now, and you cannot 
build on chaos. By bringing to a halt the development of 
the European community, General de Gaulle would shatter 
many people's hopes. Most of all, he would throw a cracking 
blow at Germany's psychological stability. I'hc idea of bclong- 


would lose the power to say yea or nay to the spending of the 
funds thus acx:uiiiulaicd. The European Parliament must 
therefore be given some powers over the budget. But the 
French, di-sliking this much loss of power by national govern¬ 
ments, argued that the problem could be postptnied until 
1970, and hinted that for the meantime some formula, pre¬ 
sumably a declaration of intent, could bo found. Even the 
Dutch seemed likely to buy this. 

Not surprisingly, then, most people thought, just before 
the break, that agreement was within reach. But when the 
Italian foreign minister, Signor Fanfani, and others asked 
for a little time to examine the ** interesting ” new French 
proposals, the French foreign minister, M. Couve dc Mur- 
ville, in effect told him to take them or leave them on the 
spot. The European Commission received the same dusty 
answer when it proposed to produce compromise proposals 
soon. There was a glaring contrast bctw’ccn the earlier 
French willingness to bargain, and the iron rigidity of the 
dosing hours. 

The same contrast is suggested by the Franco-German 
argument on whether June 30tb was, or was not, a real 
deadline. The Germans thought when General dc Gaulle 
went to Bonn in mid-June that it was not. So perhaps did 
some French officials, for on June 22nd a Franco-German 
agreement w^as reached at a civil-scrvicc level confirming that 
it was not. There is, indeed, no urgency. The farm fund 
can operate till August, 1966, without basic decisions. Yet, 
in the end, June 30th did prove to be a deadline, and death 
it was. 

The only w»ay of making sense of all this is to assume 
that President de Gaulle personally insisted that either the 
French obtain a five-year commitment on farm finance on 
June 30th or break off the talks—an extremity his own 
ministers as well as the other governments seemed to be 
trying to avoid. 


Who was Responsible ? 

O Ni: mystcr\' in Brussels has been why the talks broke 
down in the small hours of July ist. The mystery 
begins to dear only when one realises that, at the negotiating 
tabic itself, there was no reason why they should have broken 
dt>wn ; a deal acceptable to France was not all that far away. 

Why did the guillotine fall ? 

The French say there was only one reason: some of the 
other countries failed to honour their fledge to fix, on the 
dot of June 30th. the arrangements for financing the common 
market's farm fund (see below) between now and the moment 
when the common market comes into full operation, which 
the French sec as 1970. 

It is true that the main farm importers, above all Italy, 
did hold out against an arrangement lasting without inter- 
nipiion until 1970. On June 30ih the French made major 
concessions which offered hopes that Italy, the poorest rela¬ 
tive, would receive more from the fund than it paid (partly 
from levies on imports) and limited appreciably the gains 
the French themselves would make from it. But these were 
hopes only. The Italians insisted on a review of the arrange¬ 
ment after no more than two years, to see that the hopes 
awked out. The French refused. But compromises were 
probably still icchniLally possible ; what was necessary was a 
little time. 

This issue got entangled with another—the function of the 
European Parliament, most vigorously promoted by the 
Dutch, the European Commission and, in the cod, the 
Gertmm, This question w^as first raised in the commission’s 
proposals of last March. These assumed that the agri¬ 
cultural common market would be in operation by July, 
1967, two and a half years ahead of schedule. This meant that 
levies on farm imports, and eventually customs duties on 
manufaciured goods too, would go straight into a European 
fund without being routed, at they are now, throu^ the 
national governments. By the same teken, national parliameaits 
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ing to a unified wcsi liurope havS played a central pan in Ger¬ 
many's political and moral recovery Irom the nadir of Hitler's 
Gdtterciiinimerunfi. It has offered the Germans moral dignity 
in building up a community with other Fiuropcans, and security 
for the future. By taking the place of the old purgatory of 
1945, acquired some of the moral imperatives of 

paradise. I'o destroy these for narrowly French reasons 
not only removes the restraints on a possible resurgence of 
German nationalism : it even gives it bitter justification. After 
•all, Germany is more powerful than France and has the only 
real grievance of any country in Furopc. 

Moreover, free trade or no free trade, a break-up of the 
common market would restore instability over a far wider area 
than Germany alone. General de Gaulle has opened up a 
Pandora's box of horrid questions. Is the next step for Britain 
and France to line up on one side, America and Germany on 
the other ? Will three of them team up in a developing 
Atlantic alliance and isolate France ? Will America deal 
directly with Russia ? Or Russia with France or Germany ? 
A great deal of the unusual calm in Furope for the last decade 
has been due to the stability created by the common market 
and the hopes of broader unity to come. With altitudes to 
Russia changing throughout the West, this unity did not ex¬ 
clude better relations with the Fast. If anything, it created 
a firmer base for them. At a time when nationalism is raising 
its head all o''cr the continent, the loss of these restraints 
vvoiild enormously increase everybody's uncertainty and mis¬ 
trust. 

Fven the immediate consequences of a break-up of the 
common market, if it comes U) that, seem an odd consumma¬ 
tion for a nvan as devoted to luiropc as General de Gaulle is. 


They would be to reinforce the tendency of European stales 
to seek special bilateral relationships with the United States. 
But, plainly, an organised Europe would make a better and 
more influential partner for the United States that a balkanised 
liurope teeming with competing states. It is all very well to 
revive the concert of powers. But where's the power ? From 
this viewpoint, the general's hubris invites the classical Greek 
nemesis of disunity all over again. Docs General de Gaulle 
really warn to go down in history as the pcrpctualor of 
European weakness ? 

'i'hcrc is too much at stake here for the other Europeans 
10 let General de Gaulle succeed in doing what he is willing 
to do. And among these other Europeans the British have 
a particular duty. For the moment, the best British policy is 
to shut up and do nothing. But, some time, a rescue oi>era- 
lion in which there would be a part for Britain to play may 
be unavoidable, and Mr Wilson should be ready for it. He 
should resist the temptation to think solely in terms of reviving 
a liuropcan-vvide free trade area ; this is certainly one way i»f 
picking up the pieces, but it is not the I'Hsst one, and circum¬ 
stances may allow other approaches. 'Fhe best way would 
be to stand ready to offer Britain as a mcMnber of a reorganised 
Imropean community which, shorn of France, could have an 
agricultural policy less alarming to the British consumer and 
the Freasury and to fanners in New Zealand and Australia. 
The biggest valid British objection to the common market 
would then disappear. Nobody really wants France to be 
isolated, and Cicncral do Gaulle will manoeuvre to prevent it. 
But people may yet got fed up with placating the implacable. 
Briuiin could then ha\e a second chance to play a consiruciive 
pan in the building of Furopc. 


Next to Sir Alec 

The Tories have i'unkcd the choice of Sir Alec’s top colleague 
and successor. But, however invidious the decision, the party’s 
progressives must brace themselves to take it 


W iiA'i is Stopping Mr Edward Heath being accojued as 
the next C^onservativc leader? His rise in the past 
three months has been rapid. He has fought the Finance Bill 
with vigour and intelligence. He has fought it in depth, 
marsh-ailing through the night watches a phalanx of young 
and sometimes unexpected front and backbenchers. He had 
their respect long before I'uesday night's ambush woke up 
the sleepyheads and loudmouths, and the headline writers 
too. Labour ministers have no doubts about who has really 
been opposing them this year. And yet it must be doubted 
whether there arc more than 50 totally committed Heath men 
on the Tory benches. 

Not that there are more than 50 totally committed 
Maudling men either ; while the Maclcod squadron is as thin 
nowadays as any stage army. The rest—the knights of the 
shires, the loyal men, the undccideds—thankfully accept 
that Sir Alec has now decided to carry on at least for a bit 
longer, and feel themselves relieved of any responsibility to 
think about alternatives. All very satisfying for Sir Alec. But 
it leaves Mr Heath in a bit of a spot. After all, the Finance 


Bill has been his big dunce. When Sir i\lcc reshuffled the 
shadow cabinet he banished Mr Muudiing tn the limbo of 
foreign affairs and handed Mr Heath the central issue of 
British policy, with both Mr Callaghan and Mr Brovui to 
pummel and gouge if he could. Of all the hall-taps on the 
shoulder that Sir Alee has given ^\r Heath since October, 
1963, this was the one that seemed suggest who the 
favourite son really was. 

Yet has Mr Heath made the headway in the party that his 
friends wanted to sec? Not so far, he hasn't; only by a 
shorti.sh chalk perhaps, but not so far. The rationalisation of 
Sir Alec's reluctance to depart is that in an early vote on the 
leadership the Tories would be caught doing an agonising 
split. There is something in this. It may be that Sir Alee 
does not believe that Mr Heath has turned out to be the mnn 
he wants to succeed him. It is more likely that Sir Alec 
does not believe that even liis word to the housecarles would 
swing them bodily over to Mr Heath and ensure him a clear- 
cut majority. The housecarles may admire Mr Heath, but 
they arc a bit frightened of him, both as a political force and 
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as a person. Mr Heath's predicament is not just a personal 
one *, it is much more the classic situation of the abrasive man 
of change in what are still British political parries predomin¬ 
ately staffed by men of no-change. 

The Conservative parry has to make up iis mind quite soon 
to choose between two men of a kind that it has never really 
had put up to it before. Both Mr Heaih and Mr Maudling 
come from lower down in rhe middle class than the people 
who run the Tory party quite like. Neither of them has won, 
or has even aped, the social standing that a Harold Macmillan 
or a Rab Butler possessed from the beginning. Neither of 
them w’ent to the right schotrl. Neither of them to this day 
carries the faintest w'hiff of gentry. Either of them, once 
elected, would be a much better leader than Sir Alec and a 
very different leader from Mr Macmillan. But if both of 
them were ever passed over, either for the indestructible Mr 
Lloyd or the socially OK Mr Soaines, the Conservative party 
would come suicidally close to severing altogether its electoral 
roots in the lower middle class and upper w'orking class. That 
is the Hcath-Maudling strength everywhere except in the 
class-conscious public corporation of the Tory party itself. 
Now, simply because deadlock exists between their supporters 
in the party, because that deadlock has already encouraged 
or compelled Sir Alec to continue as leader, and because that 
deadlock could in the end encourage or compel ihe parly to 
go beyond them both in iis final choice, it is high time that 
those who could be happy with either began to make up their 
minds on which is the better bet. 

They are very different men. Mr Maudling has chosen to 
conceal a first class intellect under a bulky friendliness ; Mr 
Heath w’ears his challenging knowlodgeability on his sleeve. 
Mr Maudling has perfected a family-man aura that is admired 
south of the Trent, though nor so much north of it; Mr Heath 
has a bachelor’s flat close to Westminster. At the last election, 
each was given a key job: Mr Maudling at the daily press 
conferences, Mr Heath as “ anchor man ” on the Tory tele¬ 
casts. Mr Maudling was fine so long as he could play it cool, 
but as the pace warmed up he looked increasingly plaintive. 
Verdict: could have tried harder. Mr Heath sweated out 
hours in the television studio, but never achieved the simple 
level of communication of a mini-Dimbleby. Verdict: tried 
too hard, and missed the w’ood for trees. In the last leader¬ 
ship crisis, Mr Maudling’s hat was openly in the ring: in the 
end he pleased neither Sir Alec, nor the anti-Home cabal 
that met under Mr Powell’s roof. Mr Heath sensibly saw he 
w'as not a runner, and took care in good time to jump on the 
right bandwagon. In the House, Mr Heath is combative: he 
is at his best when he is mixing it. Mr Maudling’s voice is 
most tuneful when it is singing sweet reason. On the public 
platform neither is in the same class as Mr Macleod. But Mr 
Maudling's speeches at the last tw'o Tory party conferences 
have been plain disasters. Mr Heath rarely hits the heights 
of oratory, but never plumbs the depths of banality. Both 
arc at their best in the privacy of small gatherings, but while 
both can be amusing, Mr Heath can also be robust. 

It may well be on this kind of appearance, on this kind of 
poliric'al record, on the dissimilar figures rhat they cut in the 
world, that the bulk of Conservative MPs will finally plump 
for one or the other before the actual ballot. Which explains 
now why so many Tories find it so hard to choose, in the 
Commons or outside it (including the columns of every Tory 
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newspaper in the country where the rivalry, in fact, is hardly 
ever iscussed). But the differences that matter go deeper than 
any of these. Mr Maudling's great reputation rests on his 
ability to take the broad view, to speak on principles of action 
and conduct, and to discuss generalities in a liberal and telling 
way. He was a Chancellor who understood international 
liquidity and did more than any other British politician, before 
or since, to push this country's interest in a new system. More 
parochially, his newsletter to his Barnet constituents in June, 
1962, was the most perceptive of all discoveries of the deepen¬ 
ing 'Pory malaise. It is in this kind of comparison that Mr 
Heath appears at his weakest. It may be a merit that he does 
not often affect the world-historical attitude. He might well 
agree that this has never been his job. But it is impossible 10 
recall a successful major effort by him on such a plane. In the 
Commons he is the man who seems content to be sound on 
dciail. In Brussels it was detail by detail that he manoeuvred 
towards Britain’s entry into the common market. He may 
have calculated that it would only be on such things as kanga¬ 
roo meal that the French could ever be defeated—or exposed, 
liut he left it to others 10 talk of history. 


I F Mr Maudling is to be the next Conservative leader, or if 
he is to become the central originating figure of Tory 
policy under Sir Alec, he will have to persuade the party 
that he is not only a sophisticated and well-rounded man but 
that he also has fire in his belly ; that he is, in essence, a 
serious man. If Mr Heath is to play that double pan he will 
have to raise the pitch of his performance to the discussion 
of formative principles from which specific Tory policies 
should flow. It is hard to say which has the harder task. Mr 
Maudling’s difficulty may be one merely of manner ; it may, 
more seriously and fatally, be one of temperament and 
character. Mr Heath has still to learn that it is nor always 
dogged as does it. With Mr Johnson and Mr Wilson, his is 
the gospel of hard work ; none of them has much charisma, 
but they can outwork all the others. It may be that politics has 
gone past the generation where flair counted, the generation 
of Kennedy and Macmillan. But Mr Heath’s immediate 
politics, his own uphill fight through the ranks of the Tory 
party, demand of him now that he should not simply work 
for change but should explain and sanctify the need for 
change among the very people on whose opinion of him his 
future visibly rests. 

But if the choice had to be made between the two men now, 
it would have to be for Mr Heath. To those who believe that 
Britain’s place is inside Europe, and to those who believe 
that the greatest single need in putting the British house in 
order is the encouragement of competition, Mr Heath has 
rhe better record. It was Mr Heath, of all Tories, who was 
prepared to go farthest to force open the European doors. It 
was Mr Heath, alone among the members of the Home 
government, who pressed forward a sensible, though un¬ 
popular, modernising measure: the abolition of resale price 
maintenance. Both efforts made him enemies in the party; 
they arc still there to oppose him. This is in the nature of 
parties that still try to amalgamate elements of change and 
still more elements of established interest. It is an unnerving 
high hurdle of British politics for a reformer to get his way 
with his conservatives until, like a Macmillan or a Wilson, he 
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has reached the top himself and can exploit the elisions and 
nuances that are open to the man who actually sits in No. lo. 

Mr Heath’s powers of judgment have still to be put to the 
test. It is perfectly possible to doubt them. What he has 
shown is that he has nerve and will: once pointed in the 
right direction the cannon will batter down the walls. For 


Transports of Realism 

Britain's biggest trade union has 
formally taken sides—with 
Mr Enoch Powell—against the 
Government's woolly socialist notions 

▼ N a free for all," said Mr Frank Cousins back in the bad 

X old days of Tory rule, “ we must make it plain that we 
are part of the all." By “ wc " he meant, of course, the Trans¬ 
port and General Workers Union, with its i| million 
members. Tliin union did not forget its general 

secretary's fine phrase ; they sent it tihgtng up lu wCrw hc 
sits in the Cabinet. The union’s biennial delegate conference, 
assembled at Portsmouth, reasserted its stand as the last 
bastion of nineteenth-century laisser faire. The delegates, by 
an overwhelming majority, approved a motion put forward 
by their official leaders which rejected the incomes policy 
fostered with such love and passion by another of the union’s 
members in the Cabidet—Mr George Brown. 

Certainly, not all the delegates were voting with their 
hearts. One quietly admitted to your correspondent that he 
approved of the Government's policy—adding, moreover, that 
he voted Tory. But to confirm the union’s grass-roots 
leanings, the members on Wednesday urged the Government 
to free the Vietnamese from entangling alliances, by the with- 
drawals of all foreign troops from that country: and to slap 
a strict curb on black men entering Britain. On incomes 
most of the pro-Brown delegates represented workers from 
growth industries who had no need of the union's power to 
force higher money wages, but were in favour of Mr Brown s 
efforts to raise real wages ; this sophistication was rare. 

It is clear, however, that wage-drifting shop stewards up 
and down the country will now have litdc urge to try to stem 
the drif: (which is not, in fact, a disaster). In so many fac¬ 
tories and plants where the lowest-paid men belong lo the 


that very reason he seems to possess, however marginally, the 
greater potential. Perhaps he is the riskier choice. But what 
the next firmly-based British government will need at its head 
is a man who will take decisions on the side of efficiency, 
however unpopular they may be. In those terms the better 
choice is Heath. 


Transport and General, the shove on pay will go on starting 
where the push is most effective—at the bottom. The formal 
decision of this giant union will, perhaps, make little immed¬ 
iate difference in negotiations: it is highly doubtful how many 
shop stewards would in fact have been held back from local 
claims by a formal decision of the union to support an incomes 
policy. But the vast weight of the union will now be cast 
against an incomes policy when the I’radcs Union Congress 
has its debate in the autumn. No doubt there will be enough 
other large unions to vote in support of Mr Brown: Mr 
Sidney Greene’s railwayraen agreed, after a heated debate on 
Wednesday, to do > 0 . E’-t George Woodcock, who these 
days sometimes seems weighed right down by philosophical 
Oxford doubts about any form of action, is unlikely to prove 
a really energetic supporter of a policy of whose effect he is 
himself uncertain, and whose implementation he will not be 
unanimously instructed to prosecute. 

There remains the position of Mr Cousins. His stand-in, 
Mr Nicholas, succeeded this week in arguing down a pugnac¬ 
ious little group of union members who argued that Mr 
Cousins should make his choice: that he should either leave 
the union for good, or work for it full-time. Mr Nicholas 
claimed that the Minister of Technology now has no influence 
at all on union decisions: Mr Cousins sent a fraternal cable to 
say that he was terribly sorry, but he was busy elsewhere and 
could not fit Portsmouth into his diary. (He answered a tecli- 
nological question in Parliament on Wednesday on the manu¬ 
facture of boneless kipper sausages.) Certainly, Mr Cousin's 
position is odd—as titular chief of an organisation which is 
formally opposed to a policy for which he accepts collective 
Cabinet responsibility. But then Mr Cousin’s position has 
often been (^d. And his union’s decision is not as damaging 
to the incomes policy as the actions of the Postmaster General, 
Mr Bonn, too, is stUl in the Government. 


Teach Your Grandmother . . . 


The time has gone by for making 
piecemeal improvements in the 
way British schools recruit teachers 

B y the end of this month an arbitration tribunal will have 
made its recommendations for increasing the pay of 
teachers in Brittin. Its job, certainly, is to make a pay award 
—nothing else. But the arbitrators will have to bear two 
things in mind. First, there are not enough qualified teaches 
and there is by official confession no prospect of there being 
, enough before 1978. Second, 7^0 per cent of new teachers 


emerging from the training colleges aic women; they will 
stay in the schools for a mere two years on average, before 
leaving—usually, and naturally, to start a family. Some of 
them will return to teaching in ten years or so. But the crisis 
is now. 

There is one striking peculiarity about the pay award that 
the arbitrators will be making before the end of this term. 
It cannot be put into effect until the teachers get back to 
their desks in September. This inevitable delay gives the 
arbitrators a chance to make possible a reform rf genuine and 
long-term benefit. The deadlock that they have been called 
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in to resolve arose when the teachers' trade unions rejected 
an offer of 12 per cent from their employers—^the local autho¬ 
rities and the Government. The arbitrators should now grant 
to the teachers a straightforward increase of 7 per cent—at 

per cent, or Mr Brown's norm, for each of the two years 
since the teachers last got a rise, fhey should then recom¬ 
mend that the teachers should also get an additional lump sum, 
if necessary larger than the 5 per cent gap between the 7 per 
cent norm and the 12 per cent offer. 

But payment of this extra amount should depend on accept¬ 
ance by the teachers of certain important conditions, to be 
worked out between their unions and their employers during 
the month's gap between recommendation and pay-out. Each 
condition refused should mean a reduction in the total amount 
paid. The employers should declare themselves free to 
announce, after the event, just how much money the trade 
unionists’ conservatism has kept out of the teachers' pockets. 

The first condition should be this. A teacher with three 
years’ training now receives £6^0 a year on starting work. 
This is not dreadfully bad by the standards of a junior execu¬ 
tive aged 21 in private industry. It is certainly not so low 
as to prevent there being many more applications for places 
in training colleges than there is room to accorr.iV'..wjnta 

the tCaCucr must wait eight years before he touches 1,000 :i 
year. After fifteen years he gets £1,250 (although a person 
would have to be pretty dumb not to acquire some slight 
increment on this). The best-qualified of neophyte teachers, 
the good-honours graduate with a year's post-graduate voca¬ 
tional training, starts at £880, rising 10 £1,500 after 15 years. 
These salary scales arc unattractive even to the plodders: they 
are ridiculously inadequate for bright and ambitious people. 

The teacher who sticks with the profession is badly re¬ 
warded for service ; those who stick with the profession are 
mostly men, and men have wives and children to support. 
But imtil more men arc attracted into teaching, the 
net gain from expanding the training colleges must remain 
tiny in numbers and wholly uneconomic. To go back to the 
old position, in wliich men teachers were paid more than 
women, is politically unacceptable: and there is no reason 
at all why women who do choose 10 stay in the schools should 
not be rewarded generously for doing so. The way to attract 
more men, and to keep them in teaching, is to increase very 
sharply the rewards of long service. 

Why have these rewards been allowed to remain so stupidly 
low ? Because the largest teachers’ union has always insisted 
that the largest part of any pay award should be added to 
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the basic scale, with an equal whack for all. A large enough 
increase for the senior people, if matched by a similarly large 
increase for the beginners, would simply make the total sum 
too great for the Treasury to bear at any one time. It would 
also mean that a great many young girls would be overpaid. 
The extra slice over and above Mr Brown’s norm which is 
reasonable to demand for teachers at this time (because of 
the special need to recruit more teachers) should be concen¬ 
trated on giving two sharp hoists to the basic salary, after, say, 
five and ten years’ service: more generous provision should 
also be made for teachers who take on special responsibilities 
or acquire special qualifications. But there would still be too 
few teachers. Mr Crosland has asked the training colleges to 
do their best to put up production by 20 per cent—but has 
not been hacked by a clear recommendation on how to do it. 

In any case, the education of the 9J million children who 
will be in the schools by 1978, and the half-million-odd 
young people who will by then be in post-school education, 
will be putting an unbearable strain on the output of all kinds 
of teachers and potential teachers, whether for pupils of pri¬ 
mary or of university level. Things might just be all rieht 
if education were 3 ?c”-::"r.;ained worid: if the whole pur- 
pose of further education were just to produce more and more 
educators. But there are the professions. There is, heaven 
knows, the civil service. There arc even the industries which 
actually make and sell things, and which are rumoured to 
be in need of qualified people. 

T here arc not just too few teachers. There are too few 
educated people of any kind. Those there are must be 
used as the scarce resource they are. This, bluntly, is why the 
teachers must accept the idea of working in the schools with 
less-trained people under their supervision. The nearest the 
main teachers' trade union has got to this idea has been to 
make careful schoolmen’s distinctions between what is an 
ancillary and what an auxiliary. They never mention the fact 
that, until a mere two years ago, two years’ training was 
accepted as normal for a beginning teacher, in full charge 
of a class. Why should they not accept ihat a trained and 
experienced teacher could teach two classes, each under the 
full-time attention of a briefly-trained person ? 

The children need to be taught by someone, rather than 
by nobody at all. This is what the argument is about. The 
teachers are going to have to accept this one day. They should 
be bribed to accept it, and held up to scorn if they refuse. 
The arbitrators ought to start the ball rolling, now. 
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To Hanoi 


VIETNAM 


M r HAROLD DAviEs’s despatch to Hanoi 
this week shows how swiftly Mr 
Wilson plucks at any opportunity of bring¬ 
ing about a negotiation over Vietnam. Mr 
Davies, who is a minor government figure, 
seems to have decided during last month’s 


Commonwealth conference (probably on 
Mr Wilson's prompting) to take up an out¬ 
standing invitation to visit North Vietnam ; 
the North Vietnamese replied that he would 
be welcome. 'This certainly explains the 
Prime Minister's recent confidence that 


North Vietnam’s apparent rejection of the 
proposed C^ommonwealth peace mission was 
not final. Ghana, too, seems to be making 
soundings; and the name of Mr Geoffrey 
Byng is being mentioned as a co-ordinaior. 

Mr Davies is now, one guesses, asking 
whether the North Vietnamese are ready to 
contemplate any concessions in their terms 
for negotiation. Do these still include the 
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total withdrawal of American forces? Are 
the affairs of the south still to be settled 
“■ in accordance with the principles of the 
National Liberation Front/’ which is what 
Hanoi claims now? There is also the pre¬ 
liminary question of the terms on which 
the Commonwealth mission might be 
allowed into North Vietnam. The North 
Vietnamese were said to be wanting full 
diplomatic rect^nition. They may now be 
willing to receive the mission in exchange 
for something less, the right to open a con¬ 
sulate-general in London. This is fair 
enough. There is already a British consul- 
general in Hanoi; here the North Vietna¬ 
mese have to work through a journalist— 
though an active one in chatting up 
Labour^s left. 

Mr Davies's trip, like the Commonwealth 
mission idea, is useful if it serves to keep 
the lines open between Hanoi and the West. 
But Mr Wilson will have to be wary in 
handling further contacts with the North 
Vietnamese. He is under growing pressure 
at home to produce somethuig—almost any¬ 
thing-—on Vietnam, On Wednesday the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
conference demanded the removal of 
foreign troops ” from Vietnam, something 
that Mr Wilson will have dinned into his 
ears at Labour's party conference. The 
British governmenr will have to be very care¬ 
ful not to erode the Americans' position in a 
future negotiation. For instance, everyone 
would welcome a cease-fire in Vietnam. But 
a cearsc-fire agreed to by^thc Victcong after 
the rains, consolidating the gains they may 
have made during the monsoon, might be 
no more than a way of sitting tight through 
the dry weather. Some regrouping of forces 
will almost certainly be necessary if the out¬ 
come of the eventual negotiations is not to 
be prejudged. Mr Davies, who can be 
more sensible than his speeches make him 
sound, will have to be sure he is not being 
led up the garden path. 

MALAYSIA 

Turn for the Worse 

T he Malaysian government is taking no 
chances after the Indonesian attack of 
June 27th in Sarawak, in which two police¬ 
men and seven civilians were killed. The 
civilian casualties included several members 
of a Chinese family unwise enough to live 
near a police station, including a boy aged 
13, and three other Chinese who happened 
to be around near a bridge that was 
sabotaged some miles away. In short, this 
was straightforward terrorism. Malaysia’s 
finance minister Mr Tan Siew Sm—^a 
Chinese, like the victim.s and at least some 
of the attackers—gave the warning that it 
“ might herald the beginning of a Malayan- 
type emergency,” and “ Malayan-type 
emergency” measures have been taken at 
once. All Chinese in the area of the attacks 
arc being “ resettled ” in five “ reception 
centres,” since their community is accused 
di aiding, or allowing a local communist 
organisation to aid, the terrorists. 

These are the tactics which, by cutting 
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off the terrorists from supplies and sympa¬ 
thisers, won the Mala^n emergency a 
decade ago at a considerable cost in alienat¬ 
ing part of the population. They are also 
the tactics that have been tried, and have 
failed, in South Vietnam. The situation in 
Sarawak, with its long border with Indo¬ 
nesia, is uncomfortably more like that of 
Vietnam than that of Malaya years ago, since 
the terrorists (“ freedom fighters ” in 
Jakarta radio's version of the affair) can 
always retreat to safety. There have been 
three clashes with Indonesian guerrillas in 
Sarawak since June 27th ; one of the victims 
was a teacher. As Mr Tan Siew Sin said, 
Malaysia may hope for the best but it must 
prepare for the worst; and what has 
happened in tlic last ten days is unmistak¬ 
ably a turn for the worse. 

PARLIAMENT 

Greeks Bringing Gifts 

I T was the most ingenious ambush since 
the Trojan horse. Around 11 p.m. on 
1 uesday night, anyone hanging around the 
House of (Commons could have been for¬ 
given for thinking that the Tories had 
packed in for the night. Large numbers 
were seen driving away : the voting for 
the night seemed to be over. In theory, no 
Labour MP should have left the House 
without first “ pairing ” with a Tory who 
also promised to go. But everything was so 
quiet; a handful presumably decided that 
they could slope off without bothering to 
arrange a pair. Then, two hours later, the 
balloon went up. Many of the absent Tories 
had gone no farther than a nearby club, 
or the house of a friend, within sprinting 
distance of the chamber. As the hour for 
the coup drew near, they began slipping 
back ; the trap was sprung, and the Govern¬ 
ment was beaten three times running. Two 
nice additional touches : some rf the less 
sophisticated Tories, who might have given 
the show away, were not let in on the plot, 
and the actual issue (a new clause to help 
investors in unit trusts) was guaranteed to 
go down well with the public. Now Mr 
Wilson, too, has accepted it. 

But when Mr Heath (and the Tory Chief 
Whip, Mr Whitelaw) have been given every 
credit for a smart operation, what is left ? 
Mr Wilson still knows that, whenever he 
wants it, he can command a majority in the 
House of Commons. The Government has 
always recognised that it is vulnerable to 
occasional defeats on minor issues, and has 
made up its mind to discount them. Of 
course, Mr Wilson himself is left looking a 
bit silly. Only ten days earlier, he was 
claiming how clever the Government had 
been to avoid being beaten on so long a 
Finance BUI, and announcing that there 
would be no election this year. The events 
of Tuesday night have simply underlined 
the qualification : Labour can hang on to 
office only so long as they do not lose two 
by-elcctions, or, on a practical day-to-day 
basis, SO long as defeats like Tuesday's 
remain the rare exception. 
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SILLY SEASON 

Black Duke 

uLirics leapt with a whoop into the 
summer silly season last weekend. The 
first and probably silliest splash of all came 
after the Duke of Edinburgh's off-thc-cuff 
remarks on Rhodesia to a group of students 
on July 2nd. Most of the people who have 
been saying what they think about this—a 
Rhodesian minister, a Kenyan one, and 
sundry British members of parliament— 
have been too busy reading their own mean¬ 
ing into what the Duke said to pay much 
attention to his actual words. These can he 
reduced to two propositions. First, it is 
inevitable that Rhodesia will eventually have 
African majority rule. Secondly, this being 
so, it is better to achieve results by negotia¬ 
tion than to take action (such as British 
military intervention) that could only result 
in bloodshed, even if it takes a little longer. 
These arc sentiments with which the great 
majority of pcopl*-' in Britain would agree, 
and which accurately represent the policy of 
the British government. It also seems un¬ 
likely that any Commonwealth government 
would really maintain the contrary—that to 
accelerate an almost certainly inevitable pro¬ 
cess i.s w'orth a war. If anyone does main¬ 
tain this, it is as well for someone to have 
pointed out that there is little support for 
such a policy in Britain. 

Of course, if the Duke had been saying 
that Britain should not do its best, by all 
means short of war, to push Mr Ian Smith 
into granting equal political rights to Afri¬ 
cans in Rhodesia, he would have been 
acting unconstitutionally in opposing the 
British government’s policy, and foolishly 
in upsetting the Commonwealth. But that 
was not what he was saying. In holding that 
military operations are no solution in 
Rhodesia he was at one with Mr Wilson and 
Mr Bottomlcy. It is impossible to expect 
a man in the Duke’s position, and with his 
force of character, not to utter a word on 
Commonwealth affairs for fear that what he 
says may be misrepresented. Members of 
the royal family arc expected to be tactful, 
but they have the right to expect that their 
speeches will be road with care before 
criticism. 'The alternative would be to gag 
them altogether. And if possible misunder¬ 
standing of impromptu speeches is sufficient 
reason for putting to silence, which of ui 
would escape gagging ? 


Shining Foot 

T he charge that Mr Callaghan has com¬ 
mitted a breach of parliamentary 
privilege is now sub judice, so we must not 
comment on it. Perhaps we can just be 
permitted to say that the gentlemen in 
Zurich should keep cool. 

But.the affair has already produced a rare 
and remarkable parliamentary pheno¬ 
menon ; a speech by an MP which actually 
and significantly changed the course of 
events. Mr Michael Foot ha.s so often dis- 
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appointed his admirers that it was good to 
see him scoring a bull. Whatever the out¬ 
come of the Callaghan case, MPs are now 
betting that in the next session there will 
be a full scale inquiry into the whole ques¬ 
tion of parliamentary privilege, and that the 
verdict will be in favour of claiming 
privilege only in rare, exceptional and 
demonstrably heinous eases. (It may be 
added that if the newspapers did not make 
a meal of every supposed privilege ease a 
whole lot of trivial complaints would never 
even reach the Speaker's hands.) 

In essence, privilege is designed to make 
sure that MPs arc free to spsak ihcir mind, 
and arc protected from intimidation. It has 
respectable antecedents : some authorities 
date it back to Edward the Confessor, and 
it is certainly written into th': Bill of Rights. 
In the 17th century it was a very real issue, 
but, to pul it mildly, times have changed. 

ALGERIA 

Inner-directed 

I T is hard to see Algeria's new National 
Evolutionary C'louncil as more than a 
pretty temporary garment for Colonel 
Boumedienne to wrap around the reality t)f 
military rule. The list of the council's mem* 
hers published on Algeria's Independence 
Day, July 5ih, two weeks after the coup 
that threw out Mr Ben Bella, reads like an 
army handbook. There arc only two civilians 
on it, both of them ministers under Mr Ben 
Bella. The remaining 24 names arc those of 
military men—serving ofliccrs, cx-oflicers, or 
former heads of wilayas, the regions into 
which the guerrilla army divided Algeria. 
The list includes no politicians prominent in 
the struggle for independence. Colonel 
Eumedienne probably wanted to include 
such figures as Mr Fcrhal Abbas or xMr 
Rabah Bitat; if he did, he was unable to 
accept their terms, which included civilian 
predominance and a reiurn to a mnlii-party 
system. The result is military government 
accompanied by a downgrading of Algeria's 
single political party, the National Libera¬ 
tion Front. 

In his independence day speech Colonel 
Boumedienne spoke of restoring the 
National Liberation Front to “ its true 
role of a revolutionary avant-garde"—a 
definition that seems to imply a purely 
ideological function divorced from practical 
politics and administration. He also hinted 
at constitutional reform, including perhaps 
the end of universal suffrage as a way of 
electing the president, and promised 
measures to deal with the “ lamentable " 
economic situation. He has also announced 
** an end to verb.al socialism.'* It looks as if 
Q^loncI Boumedienne is going to concen¬ 
trate on Algeria's domestic problems, and 
to be pretty down-to-earth about these. Mr 
Ben Bella's fascination with Algeria as a 
dynamo of African revolution is liable to 
move down the list of priorities. 

In downgrading the National Liberation 
Front, Colonel Boumedienne was maybe 
, simply recognising how hard it is to build 
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an active political organisation out of the 
fragments left behind by Mr Ben Bella. But 
the demotion of a party so closely associated 
with the Algerian struggle for independence 
is a serious matter. The independence day 
celebrations passed peacefully enough, and 
Colonel Boumedienne's coup is gradually 
being accepted by the world. Bui if the 
new regime is to survive it will have lu 
acquire political roots. 

MEN IN PRISON 

One Up to Jugoslavia 

A BLACK report on the state of South 
African prisons, first published in the 
Rami Daily MmU was reprinted by the Daily 
Mail on Monday and Tuesday. Filthy con¬ 
ditions, brutal guaids, sadistic punishments 
•—these things have become iwcnticth- 
ceiuiiry commonplaces, but fortunately they 
still have the pc'wer to shock. The report 
came from Mr Harold Strachan, who was 
released last month from prison after a 
three-year sentence for conspiring to cause 
explosions and is now under house arrest. 
By publishing it the editor of the Ratid 
Daily Mail has infiinged the South African 
Prisons' Act of 1959, which forbids the 
publication of information about conditions 
in prisons. South Africans concerned for 
their country's good name should be grate¬ 
ful tt) an editor who has the courage to 
speak out on this issue. The report makes 
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it clear that even the government's own 
prison regulations are not kept by ine 
warders, though it is fair to add that i r 
Strachan found conditions in at least one 
jail quite tolerable. a f •. 

From Algeria, at the other end of Africa, 
comes another story in the same vein. In 
the latest issue of the review Jeune Afrique 
Mr Ahmed Taleb, once an official of the 
Algerian Moslem students’ union, has told 
how he was tortured by Mr Ben Bella’s 
police to make him confess complicity in 
Mr Ait Ahmed’s Kabylc rebellion. The 
order to torture him, he was told, had ceme 
from “ very high up.” Mr Ben Bella is 
now a prisoner himself. It is to be hopdd 
that the new Algerian government will make 
an end of barbarities of this kind. But it is 
depressing to see that South Africa and 
revolutionary Algeria should both have per¬ 
mitted the terrible dialectic that unites 
torturer and victim. 

From Jugoslavia, on the other hand, 
comes more cheerful news for those con¬ 
cerned for human rights. Speaking on July 
4th to the International PEN congress at 
Bled, Mr Mate) Bor, its Jugoslav chairman, 
denlored the recent prosecution of Professor 
Mihnilov for criticisms of Russia as an 
“ unfortunate departure ” from the principle 
of free speech. Mr Bor's statement was 
courageous ; the fact that it can he made on 
an official occasion goes some way to sup¬ 
port his contention that Jugoslavia respects 
human rights. 


QDiie €conottii£it 

JULY 8, 1865 


AN UNINTLLLLCTIJAI. PARLIAMENT 


Vaiioijs sKiiisiics flout ilirouKii “wcll- 
informvd eirelcs " as to the probable 
ctrcci which the impending elections 
will have on the division of parties and the 
siruciurc of the House of Commons. But 
rv.illy well-informed people do not attach 
much importance to such figures. Conjcc- 
luial siiUisiics are at once the worst of 
eonjeciurcs and the worst of statistics, and 
iliosc who can prophesy with confidence 
the aggregate result of many Ux:al 
sIvirmiNhes must have wonderful faith in 
the accuracy of their information, or in 
their capacity for divination. . . . We 

Icar the unintellectiinl element will be as 
|X)\verful 111 Parliament as ever. . . . 

There are three most potent causes which 
bring into Parliament men often of the 
greatest respectability, and always of un¬ 
doubted gravity, but in general defective 
111 advanced culture and legislative origin¬ 
ality of mind Pirsi among these is the 
appetite of certain men of business to get 
into Parliament tor business purposes. It 
serves the purpose of a man engaged in 
companies and speculation—very likely 
legitimate and very proliiablc—to become 
a member of Parliament. He gets in that 
way more of those profitable and legitimate 
directorships. He sells his membership in 
the city, and in such years as l8o3 and 1S64 


he may make a good deal of it. Again, 
there is a vast desire, on the part of new 
wealth, to obtain the unknown good of 
social distinction. There is a “ kept down ” 
feeling on the part of people who can “ buy 
up” half the world which keeps them 
down. . . . These two causes com¬ 
bined, and perhaps a vague confused ambi¬ 
tion from which the most exact men arc 
not exempt, bring into Parliament a great 
number of new men of business, who, as 
Mr Bright once said, ” look as if they did 
not quite know what they came there for ” 

. . . . They have excellent ideas as to 

their own business 10 which they have 
been accustomed, but they have very few, 
and those bad, ideas as to the subtle and 
new political business to which they have 
not been accustomed. They know whai 
They iverCf but they hardly understand whar 
they are. . . . This W'eakness in the 

intellectual constitution of Parliament is 
always to be regretted, but more than ever 
to be regrcLlcd at the present moment. 
Our statesmen have now the most dilllculi 
of tasks, a creative task to perform. 'Fhe 
present constituiion of Parliament pntains 
great defects which no one denies, but 
which no one knows how to remedy. . . . 
.An intellectual Parliament was never more 
requisite, and a predominantly unintellecrual 
Parliament was never more certain. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 28 days from £630 


See pulsating, vital, South America. Start at Rio; visit the ex- j 

citing developments at Brasilia; fly on to Sao Paulo, Montevideo, | 

tho Lakes of San Carlos dc Bariloche (high in the Andes), j 

Santiago, Lima, and Cuzco (where you'll see the famous pro- | 

Inca City of Macchu PIcchu). Finally, if you wish, you can make a 
short visit to the French West Indies on your way homo. Each 
Welcome Tour is personally planned for you, includes air travel 
by Air France Boeing Jot Intercontinental or other scheduled 
flights (economy jet or tourist class) private cars for land travel, 
first class hotels and English-speaking guides everywhere Ask 
your Travel Agent for Welcome Tours brochure (with dutails o| 

8 different tours), or write to Welcome Tours Dept l*c 

AIR FRANCE, 158 NEW ROND STREET W1 

Ltitfin 6110 9030 llralinhin CEN 92(1/4 IlMoUiter D£& 7131/9 | 

6IIH9W CEII 1054/9/1 OMktin OOILIN 79073 | 

AIR FRANCE 

THK wohlo s LMitemsr mtn nmtwokk 



compare! 

Compare the Spotmatic with any other camera 
witl\ a built-in meter. Most other built-in meters 
read exposure from outside tlie taking lens. They 
read eiilier more or less than what your lens sees. 
I’ossible results: Under- or over-exposures, plus 
waste of films, riic Sputmalic’s meter is invisibly 
incorporated. Highly sensitive and completely in¬ 
tegral. It reads your exposure through the taking 
lens, from your subject’s image in focus on the 
viewing screen (in focus on the film plane). 
Reads exactly what sour lens sees. No parallax. 
No exposure adjustments. The most ideal and 
accurate method of exposure determination. i 

Compare it at your dealer’s swn. or write for 
your illustrated literature. 



Asahi Pentax 


Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. 

C.P.O. 896. Tokyo 
6 Ave. Clemenceau. Bruxelles 7 
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TUE B/VNK OF NEW YORK 

MW \ OKK*S riKM M)i:i) l/'4 

S rArKMI'N'r OF CONDi riON 


Ki:s(>i Kc.rs 


CiKsIi iintl line fn)ni l?iuiks. 

Fnited Si.itcs Ge^xcrniiicMU Sc».uriiics , 
I 'nitcti Slates ('jc)\ crnnu nt A i;eiiC} SeL ur 
State and Municipal Sci uriiics . . . . 

Other Securities.. 

l.oans and Discounts.. 

Banking; Houses and Equipment . . . 
C'ustomers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Jnierest and Other Resources 


LlAHIM'l irS 


$22r>,452.-»72 
74,203.S"'2 
10,S()(),‘t t 2 
43,906,348 
3,042,^28 
388,270,712 
12,563,068 
19,414,028 
5,391,872 

*784,045,242 


Capital (■’se.tmn - $ ih t'^r) • • • .... $ 30,000,000 


Surplus . 

Undivided Proiits. 

Reserve for Contini;encies . • 
Dividcnil Payable July 1, 196 S 


30 , 000,000 

8 , 836,890 

3,283,809 

1,012,500 


Deposits. 679 , 408,285 

^Acceptances 20 , 925,801 

Reserve for Taxes, Inieresr, ere. 6,073,216 

Other Liabilities .. 4 , 504,741 

♦ 784 , 045,242 


K<'scr\e^ tleiliii'itftl tn>ii>: 

Seciiricic.^. I 5,4 5 5 ,) 5 

Losins and Di.sc43uni^. 2»909,893. 

( iirities pledged fo t . S. < »€m eminent 

Deposits and for other purposes as re«|uircd 
str g>ei mined b> lass .^41,095,952. 


48 Wall Street 

Ness YorV. 1001 5 

Fifth Avenue Bank Oflioe at 44 th Street 
CBS Building Ofliee ill 51 \N"cst 52 nd Street 
Park Avenue Dfllce at 52 iid Street 
Madison Avenue OtVices at 6.>id Street iind 73 rd Street 


ymsiFJis 


II wooi.i i.Y 

CM SKI r S M III INS 

f hah'Man 

M. MTS M S Asiiroicm 

ti. .\ihfo*'tht hn. 

II KVIS 1. BAUB 

\N IM.IAM R. BlOt.S 
/ yet.uthe Vhe Pi'n/V/rw/ 

M!\A\Ol-R <,AI.DIK. |R. 

I H/mi HMp Paper (.vrporatroH 

III.(ill R. CHACF . 

\iu/fir I veuft/fe F/tr Preutfent 

AI.(.IR B. CHAPMAN 
Hret h-Sat / t/e Satery, Inc. 

lOsIPH II. CHOATF. IR.* 

< hoatr. tfee.uu, thuiyC ! hi lister 

ARlItim IJ. DFAN 
SNlUvan O Lruiuu rll 

III WIinNFY DIBFVOISE 
Dehti-rayef Pthupton, l.you\ cr iiate^ 

MAGRIJDER DEjNT 
Ja^butt L. Baity & Co,, tuc, 

GFORC.E r. FRASIR 
Sew York 

,1. ROY GORDON 
hitevuatiintal Nnkel Co. ofCanaJOf Ltd, 

lllOMAS P. Mll.BANK 
York 

TlirODClRE G. MON r AGUE 
i be Borden Company 

M. NIELSEN 

The Btibtock & H'/Avv Company 

H. I ADD PI.UMirv 
State Mrftital Li/e Assarain * i.owpany 
of Amei'h a 

HENRY }. SCHULER 
Sew York 

HOWARD F. SIMPSON 
Baltimoi e 

HANS STAUFFER 
Slan/fer Cbeutitai Company 

lOHN FAIRFIELD THOMPSON* 
New York 

JOHN r. IHAPHAGEN 
New York 

FRANKLIN B. TIITIIF 
Atlautu AXutual Insaranie Company 

Olonorary Tru»t«« 


MISi SUKk r.) PMkIVG Hr-I ‘.r Mr v:VIK-ilir NL t I • <1 • rircrsi WHi'll ri rOKFOUAIlON • MFMIil* pidkiiai. resiimvb iystim 
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THE WORLD SURVEY^*^ 


Mr Johnson's 
Achilles' Heel 


WASHINGTON, DC 

ije. Timey Mr Joseph Alsop and the Wall Street Journal all 
observed Independence Day by discussing not the state of the 
nation, but the state of President Johnson. The first magazine found 
him as changeable in temper as the weather, but lately sombre 
and withdrawn. The second magazine attributed to the war in 
Vietnam, coupled with the unkindne.is of intellectuals and journa¬ 
lists, the fact that Mr Johnson was " more sombre, subdued and 
prc-occupied than at any time since he entered the White House.** 
Each implied, if no more, that he allowed his mood to govern him 
more than Is appropriate to so big a man and that his sensitiveness 
to criticism, or his thirst for piaise, was over-developed. The 
W’jII Street Journal felt that things would be belter if Mr Johnson 
would slop wanting lo be thought lovable. By the middle of the 
week Mr Wicker of the York Times had weighed in. Direct 
atiack v\as reserved for Mr Joseph Alsop, the columnist, who com¬ 
pared .Mr Johnson in his moments of anger with Captain Bligh and 
Jolinsonian Washington v^ilh the Bounty before the mutiny. Mr 
AKop'o article was nor wholly hostile, however. Tt conceded the 
President's great qualities and dismissed the conventional sneers 
M Mr Johnson's Tevan style. But the attack was serious and 
specilk: that in deciding what to do in a matter of substance., Mr 
Johnson allowed himself to be swayed by, in cffeLt, morbid resent¬ 
ment of the way the press does its job. 

Something like this charge has been heard before. Towards the 
e nd of last year a tentative project for channelling federal money to 
the states for their general budgetary use w'as abruptly shelved by 
the President because it had been talked about “ prematurely,” 
though in that instance it wds possible to argue that the actual 
disclosure had mobilised opposition and thus increased the 
difficulty of putting the scheme through. Several nominations for 
jobs, particularly as ambassadors, were said to have been refused 
because they had been mentioned in the press before the President 
had approved them. C'crtainly the men concerned believe that 
this has happened; their anxiety, lest a journalist's casual word 
should deprive them of a coveted post, can be imagined. It is a 
nice speculation whether a man can avoid a job he does not want 
by prudently circulating a rumour about it or keep a job he wants 
by leuing it be known that he is on his way out. 

Mr Alsop's present charge concerns the President's speech at 
the United Nations anniversary celebration on June 251 h at San 
Francisco. Many people there, and some in Washington, expected 
at the time that Mr Johnson W'ould announce proposals for resolv¬ 
ing the dispute about peace-kceping dues and put the organisation 
back on its feet financially. He did not. Mr Alsop points out that 
four days earlier the New York Times published a report by Mr 
James Rcston that the President was about to make such a gesture, 
agreeing that special assessments for peace-keeping should in future 
be voluntary. Mr Alsop alleges that on reading Mr Reston's 
report the President flew into a temper, ordered his speech to be 
redrafted and put the contemplated offer back in its pigeon-hole. 
American h'story, Mr Alsop comments, “ shows no record of any 



previous President who refused to do what he had been thinking 
he probably ought to do, because someone else was sharp enough 
to figure out he might do it.” Unfortunately it is all too probable 
that Mr Reston's report, rcllccting us it did advice rendered to the 
President b> the State Department, set off one of those explosions 
of temper. To put the matter in proportion, it is not suggested 
that President Johnson decided not to make the gesture to end the 
dispute ill the United Nations, merely that he decided against 
announcing it at San Francisco on June 25th, which would have 
been a graceful moment to do it. It can be accepted that the pre¬ 
vailing view in the State Dcparimcnr is in favour of the gesture; 
the next suitable moment for it will probably come in August, 
when the United Nations committee concerned with the matter it 
to meet. 

That he was thinking of making this gesture at San Francisco 
was apparent from an earlier remark at a press conference. But 
he had not decided to do it. He had other reasons for hesitating^ 
apart from Mr Boston's report. Inevitable as it has become, 
retreat from the principle of compulsory peacc-keeping contribu¬ 
tions is an embarrassing one and makes it no easier to get the 
Foreign Assistance Bill through Congress in the form that the 
Administration desires. Mr Johnson had to weigh the international 
attractions of a gesture at San Francisco against the drawbacks ci 
asking C^ongress to swallow two kinds of nasty medicine at once. 
The matter was one for him to judge. That he allowed his annoy¬ 
ance with the New York Times to influence his decision can hardly 
be proved. Unfortunately, there are many people within earshot 
of ihc White House ready to accept that very likely he did. At one 
stage Mr Johnson had not intended to go to San Francisco at all 
unless he had something concrete lo say when he got there. 

Six months after his inauguration, President Johnson has lost 
none of the immense popularity which he amassed across the 
country in the year after Mr Kennedy’s assassination and he often 
has a public opinion poll in his pocket to prove it. It is the 
professionals—tlic higher government servants, the political 
journalists, a certain type of Democratic Congressman, together 
with many of the academic people who follow politics—who arc 
beginning to ask what kind of President they have got. The 
answer is complex ; certainly it is by no means wholly in Mr 
Johnson's disfavour. It would be quite wrong to allow the apparent 
pettiness of his irritation with the press to give the impression 
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that he is a small man. Experience of him in office has not made 
him look smaller ; it has made him look bigger, stronger and 
more effective than ever he looked. He is big physically, vast in 
his supply of energy, insatiable in his appetite hr detail, capacious 
and quick in his mental grasp, inexhaustible in the ingenuity he 
brings to the handling of Congress. 

Me himself would not expect his control of Congress to last 
undiluted for ever and the signs of congressional restivencss under 
it have already begun to appear. But it is evident that before his 
control slips he will have achieved an output of domestic legislation 
without precedent, for size and scope, in thirty years. Some of 
the credit for this goes to the pressure for welfare measures from 
the new wave of Democratic Congressmen, but a great deal of it is 
Mr Johnson's. The ingenuity by which the Education Act got 
round the religious problem is typically his. People who like to 
see matters of principle fought out and settled find it unsatisfactory, 
but the federal government now has power to develop and improve 
the schools and the interest of the churches has not been injured. 
The President’s intervention saved the Housing Bill last week 
when an important part of it was under threat in the House of 
Representatives. Another example of the Johnson touch is pro¬ 
vided by his balance-of-payments policy. To all appearances, his 
arrangements for the informal control of overseas spending by 
American business arc yielding substantially what a mandatory 
control on capital movements might have yielded, without attract¬ 
ing any of the odium. This is typical of his fertility, in home 
affairs, in devices for dodging the painful issue while achieving 
the necessary result. 

I N foreign affairs, the touch h.is eluded Mr Johnson ; the pain¬ 
ful decisions have refused to be circumvented. They have 
tormented his emotions, taken up his time and drawn heavily on 
his strength. What is perfectly plain is that the President takes 
failure hard. Not only is he an emotional man, he is also a man 
always in need of reassurance, of concurrence (the more heart¬ 
felt the bettor), of affection and admiration. This causes him to 
take criticism badly, however constructive or helpful, unless from 
a few very close associates of whose p.'isonal devotion he feels 
utterly sure. It troubles his relations with the press, a profession 
little accustomed lo supplying public men with un'^tinicd praise 
when they feel in need of it. At tinus Mr Johnson has tended to 
confine his contacts with the press to the palace reporters whom 
he can hope, in a way, to be able ti) depjnd on, since they (.lep.nd 
so much on him. Lately, he has been giving time to journjlisis 
from outside that narrow circle and it has been noticeable that he 
talked too much. Ilis answers tend to be followed by lengthy 
explanation and self-justification which the pressman has no riglu 
to expect and little reason to want. 

This not only wastes time and energy which a President, even 
one of the stamina and energy of Mr Johnson, needs to husband. 
It also reflects the emotional vulnerability which is the Achilles’ 
heel of this powerful, intelligent, effective man. No unnatural 
degree of discernment is needed to point this out ; it is plain for 
all to see who come in contact with him. To his staff its effects 
arc often painful ; the tension of working close to him is very 
great and there is an obvious danger that, unless he can find 
ways to keep the tension down, he may eventually lose more of 
his assistants that he can afford to lose. It is no slur at all on 
Mr Johnson to say that the President’s staff has to act as the 
lightning conductor that reduces the dangers inherent in great 
personal power and as the balancing mechanism that weighs and 
moderates the decisions at the moment of their being made. Mr 
Johnson is not the first President to try to curtail the exchange of 
information and ideas with the world outside the White House. 
But his servants need such exchange, for which the press serves 
as one channel, as much as the outside world needs it. 
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Republicans Abroad 

T he new Republican leaders in the House of Representatives 
want to prove that they can provide a more spirited opposition 
than the men whom they deposed at the beginning of the year. 
Their search for issues is taking them abroad. The Administration 
docs not seem much concerned by the admonitions of a Republican 
fact-finding mission from the House which recently spent a week 
in Paris diagnosing the ills of the Atlantic Alliance. Its report, 
published last week, must have made pleasant reading for President 
dc Gaulle. It accepts him at his own valuation as a spokesman for 
Europe, urges President Johnson to take the initiative in seeking a 
meeting between the two leaders and raps the United States over- 
the knuckles for not helping the French to develop their nuclear 
weapons and for swamping Europe with sales of American arms. 
Perhaps the mission might not have been so fulsome if its rept^rt 
had been written after President de Gaulle’s moves against the 
European Common Market. The risk is that the French may 
read more into this report than is really there. The four members 
of the mission were inexperienced travellers ; they did not even 
include a member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. And 
in forming the minority’s position on foreign policy it is the Senate, 
not the House, which really counts. 

Nevertheless the House can make trouble when it turns to 
Vietnam, or so the Administration seems to fear. In the middle 
of June Representative Laird, the chairman of the Republican 
Conference, said that the Republicans might withdraw their support 
of the President's Vietnamese policy if American lives were being 
risked needlessly in the cause of a negotiated peace and a coalition 
Vietnamese government containing communists. Such a policy, 
he hinted, might become a political issue at the next election. 
Mr Ford, the leader of the Republican minority in the House, then 
demanded a big increase in American bombing of North Vietnam, 
which he argued should be “ pulverised ” before large numbers of 
American troops were sent into the firing line. 

Senator Mansfield, the Democratic leader, dealt last week with 
unaccustomed sharpness with what he called a demand for total 
victory at bargain basement rates. For the Senate minority Mr 
Dirksen had already disclaimed any intention of wavering in 
support of the President. But the Administration took the House 
sniping seriously enough to send Mr McNamara, the Secretary of 
Defence, to see Mr Ford and to try to persuade him, according to 
reports, to accept the possibility that more troops may be needed 
in Vietnam this summer. By taking Mr Ford into its confidence 
the Administration hoped that it had convinced him, and the more 
formidable Mr I.aird, that its plans for increasing the pressure 
on North Vietnam were adequate. But on Wednesday Mr Ford 
was at it again, demanding that missile bases in North Vietnam 
sh ould he bombed immediately—whether they were manned by 
Russians or not because they endangered American lives. 

No Respite for Schools 

I N C'.hicago educational authorities and city officials are up against 
a furious campaign by civil rights enthusiasts to 
iinsjat the city’s superintendent of schools, Mr Benjamin Willis. 
Over the past month groups of marchers have been demonstrating, 
sometimes bringing Chicago’s traffic to a halt, in protest against the 
reappointment of Mr Willis to his fourth term in the job, even 
though he has promised to resign in eighteen months when he 
reaches the age of 65. What has brought fire down upon Mr 
Willis's head is his philosophy that pupils should attend neighbour¬ 
hood schools near their homes. To those determined to give Negro 
children equal opportunities with whites, this policy simply means 
that the children attend schools as exclusively Negro as the housing 
ghcticcs in which their families live. ( This phenomenon is called 
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Project 

for tomorrow- 

Design for Living 


now CAN W£ achieve more and better housing in 
the face of a chronic shortage of men and materials? 
New techniques and new materials can provide a 
way. Not only do they help builders to speed produc¬ 
tion. but they also enable the designers to go beyond 
the limitations of existing materials into a new area 
of design and aesthetic possibilities, [i'] The potential 
use of plastics materials is vast and exciting, and 
only beginning to be recognised. Plastics for flooring 
and plumbing have already added to the beauty and 
utility of today^s houses. An entire bathroom 
moulded in two pieces Is already a practical possi¬ 
bility. It reveals the capacity of plastics to provide a 
standard of design never before available to every¬ 
one. n Plastics arc going to play a part in every 
major project of the future. This is why I.C.I. 
Plastics Division at Welwyn Garden City Is in the 
forefront of this development, working now with an 
eye on the twenty first century, to maintain its lead 
in the whole plastics field. □ This is certainly good 
for l.C.T. If you are planning for the future it could 
be good for you. 

Action for today- 
LCI. Plastics 
Development 


IMPERIAL CIIENUCAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Plintics DI:id<M>, BcMcnwr Road. Welwyn Carden City, Herts. 
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Business BstablhheJ 1818 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

BANKERS 

NFW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Con cspottficuts throughout the World • No Vorei^u Hrut/e hes or AJjiHutcs 


Partpsers 

J. EuGBNfi Banks 
Morbau D. Brown 
Prescott Bush 
W iuiAM R. Driver. Jr. 
Bibridge T. Gerrv 
E. R. Harriman 
Frank W. Hoch 
Stbehen Y, Hord 
R. L. Ireland. Ill 
F. H. Kingsbury, Jr. 
Robert A, Lovett 
John B. Madden 
Thomas McCance 
L. J. Nbwqujst 
Robert V. Roosa 
L. Parks Sihpley 
John C. West 
Knight Woolley 
Limited Partners 
Louis Curtis 
Gr.RRY Brothers ac Co. 
W. Avlru.l Harriman 


Statement of Couditiottf June 30, 1965 
ASSLTS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks .s 556,733.58 

U.S. Government Securities, Direct and Gdarantm d . 35,020,619.95 

State, Municipal & Other Public SEriiRinrs. 38,711.270.42 

Other Marketable Securities. 2,911,382.44 

Loans and Discounts. 119,768,310.46 

Customers* Liability on Acceptances. 17,387,300.94 

Other Assets. 5,150,458.33 

$307,506,076.12 

LTABILl'l IliS 

Deposits . .<268,399,776.43 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio). 18,45^,657.5^ 

Accrued Interj.st, Expenses, etc. 1,407,358.62 


Capital. $ .),0()(),()()().()0 

Surplus. 15.245,283.51 19.245,283.5] 

5:307,506,076 12 


Complrte Banking FuctUiin • Iinrshnrnt Advisory Snvke • Ihoh rs for Fnrvhasc and Sufr of SotfiftluK 

Members of PiuNriPAi. Stock Exciiangi’s 

LiceiiNcJ an Private Bankers anti subircr to c\nininati(>n :iiul rc{:vilHtion bv ihc Superintendenr of LViiiks uf the .Suic of New 'i ivk ^n^\ hv the Dirparuiuiii c;t 
Bunkint; ol ilie Commons talili of PconiyUania Subicit to supciviMOii and cnaiiiiii<iiioii by die O^ininmsioncr ot H.inl's of the Comn’onwc.ilrh of Mass.ic fiu-iLto*. 



Yes, we're bringing materials 

W6 16 iTIOVing ... and services Into Japan, ship- 
^ ping goods out! 

Japan is a has-not nation ... short of natural' 
supplies, and this crowded island must trade to live. 
This has led to the creation of highly individual busi¬ 
ness organizations promoting trade in many directions. 
We are such a house. 

We act as traders, business promoters, industrial 
co-ordinators, contractors and financiers, and our 
established contacts with many leading world manu¬ 
facturers and suppliers may help your business in 
this active area. 

We are eminently equipped to handle your business 
promptly, efficiently and to your maximum benefit. 

Our highly trained team of business experts are 
ready jp serve. Can we help you? 

TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 


2, Ohfemachi l.chome, 
■ FOOT-’ “ ■ 


Cable Address: 
TOYOMENKA TOKYO 


1. Koraibashi 3-cho'ne, 
HiRashi ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: 
lOYOMLNKA OSAKA 


Branches and Affiliates In Europe 

London: Toyo Menka Kaisha. Ltd., 11th Floor, Lee House. London 
Wall, London. E.C.2LJRottardam: Toyo Menka Kaisha. Ltd., 
Westblaak37. Rotterdann-2f IDiissaldorf: TOYOMtNKA Import-und 
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de facto segregation, in contrast to the de jure segregation which 
southern states have tried to enforce legally.) 'fhe latest move by 
the civil rights front has been to ask the federal Office of Education 
to deny funds to Chicago’s tax-supported schools on the grounds 
that they are racially segregated and that less money is spent on the 
schools in Negro areas. The agitation against Mr Willis will gain 
an important new recruit next month in Dr Martin Luther King. 



Marching through Chicago 


In Boston also the controversy over de facto segregation is blaz¬ 
ing away, although someone has happily renamed it the problem 
of “ racial imbalance ” in the schools. Here too a complaint from 
a civil rights group has brought in federal investigators to sec 
whether the heavy coiiccriirations of dark-skinned pupils in many 
of die city's schools constitutes the racial segregation outlawed by 
the Civil Rights Act. If the investigators should decide that it 
does, Boston could lose $4 million in federal funds which, under 
the terms of the Act, cannot be given to cities or institutions where 
discrimination is practised. The Boston School Committee is 
hopping mad at this latest intrusion into its domain. Already the 
stare government is considering a Bill—aimed at Boston—to with¬ 
hold stale funds from local school systems where the racial mix is 
not sufficiently homogenised. Earlier this year a special legislative 
advisory committee put Boston on the carpel for having 55 schools 
with predominantly non-white cnrolmenis. Notoriety, however, 
has not changed the course of the conservative-dominated School 
Committee ; recently it sacked a young temporary teacher for read¬ 
ing to his Negro pupils a poem about a wicked landlord. 

Liquidity in Commission 

L ast week President Johnson appointed a strong commission 
to advise the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Fowler, on steps 
to safeguard international liquidity—the supply of international 
credit; this is theatened by the efforts of the United States and 
Britain to eliminate the deficits in their international balance of 
payments. The commission's chairman is Mr Dillon, Mr Fowler's 
predecessor at the Treasury, and its members include Mr Robert 
Roosa, the able former Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs, and 
Mr Bernstein, author of the plan for a composite reserve unit for 
international finance. All three favour a reform based on the 
existing structure of the International Monetary Fund. 

What may be even more important is Mr Dillon’s statement 
three weeks ago that there was time to consider the issues fully, 
but no longer time to dally. The American balance of payments 
was in surplus in March, April and May; newspaper reports sug¬ 
gest that fox the first six months the deficit, seasonally adjusted, 
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fell to about $500 million. If the second quarter's trend is eveii 
approximated in the next six months, the United States will have 
gone far toward eliminating its international deficit. Ac the same 
time there is no prospect of early relaxation in the efforts of 
Americans to strengthen their international balance of payments. 
Mr Fowler is believed to think that relaxation will not be in order 
until the balance has been in equilibrium—or surplus— for at 
least a ycir. He emphasises the strains which have \(y be faced 
in the months ahead: the failure of exports to rise as fast as 
imports which makes probable a fall in the trade surplus compared 
with last year ; the exodus of tourists in defiance of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s pleas to them to stay at home and the failure of Congress 
to make more than a small cut in the purchases which they may 
bring back duty-free ; and the dollar drain of operations in Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic. Moreover, in Mr Fowler’s view the 
fact that America’s international payments arc being brought back 
into balance is not responsible for the sinking feeling abroad. 

Choosing the Few 

FROM A CORRESPONDUNT IN EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

MEXICAN universities which can afford to be choosy take one out 
of every six qualified applicants. They do not even count the 
unqualified whom they refuse. But rejection rates arc rising every¬ 
where y at the University of Illinois, for example, no fewer than 
7,500 will be turned away next autumn, one for every first year 
student admitted. Back of such dismal statistics are a set of com¬ 
plex variables which reflect not only the increasing pressure for 
college and university places but regional and sociological trends 
as well. An intelligent Negro, for example, may very well have 
an edge in many institutions over an equally intelligent white 
applicant. (Outside the Sciith it is very “ in ” to get bright 
Negroes.') A clever boy from a small town in Kansas may be 
preferred to a clever Vermonter (certainly to a bright New Yorker) 
by an eastern college seeking geographical diversity. 

The standards which colleges set for admission can be divided 
roughly into three k’lids. About six hundred institutions, mostly 
the state universities, have required up to now only graduation 
from secondary school and a set minimum of academic preparatory 
work. This led to many ill-qualified students dropping out after 
their first year. But even where stale law still requires this “ open 
door ” policy, such institutions have found ways to make admission 
more difficult, especially for students from other states. Another 
two or three hundred colleges require applicants, as a rule, to take 
tests, usually of general ability rather than of achievement. They 
also require completion in the secondary school of a certain number 
of hours of work in English, foreign languages, mathematics, science 
and social studies. The average student in such institutions comes 
from the top one-fifth in his secondary schooL 

The third group are those with “ competitive ” admissions poli¬ 
cies. These arc the institutions commanding the market. Test 
scores are of the utmost importance and for practical purposes 
any'one below 500 on a 200-10-800 scale is far outside the pale. 
Moreover, anyone in this competition must, for practical purposes, 
start with a “ B " average in his secondary school and its quality 
and size will be used to weigh the grade average and the rank-in- 
class. Such young people arc of Oxford-Cambridge calibre. 
Recommendations of teachers and counsellors are also of consider¬ 
able importance. Those of former graduates may become part of 
the dossier. 

At about this point a mystique takes over. Granted that the 
applicant is academically qualified—even intellectually so, if the 
distinction can be made—is he “ the type ” ? Or if there arc 
enough types ** around, is he a variant that will be welcomed ? 
Harassed admissions officers put their incoming class together like 
I jigsaw puzzle: here is a piece to satisfy a rich graduate of the 
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college, here is one for the aihlciic director, here is one that recog¬ 
nises a student with intense drive but small creativity and another 
for a student with precisely these qualities in reverse. Some choices 
arc obvious—such as a Negro of high intelligence who is both a 
scholar and an athlete. But farther down the line the criteria 
change from year to year and are often secret—or at least do not 
spring to the eye. Being the daughter or son of a graduate or 
coming from a right secondary school is supposedly of dwind¬ 
ling importance. 

Bven at the less selective institutions, however, wisdom in the 
admi.ssions office begins with test scores. If tests do nothing 
else, they screen out the academic dregs (or what are assumed to be 
the academic dregs). There are two tests in general use. One is 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), prepared by the College 
Entrance Examinations Board of Princeton, New Jersey, and used 
mainly in the East. It is a multiple-choice ** objective ** test, but 
many secondary schools use a supplement from the same source, 
the Achievement Tests, which do require some writing in English 
and other languages. I'he other test, more popular in the West, 
is the American College Testing Prt^gramme, ACT, which origin¬ 
ates in Iowa City, the site of the state university. This is also an 
objective test and is distributed under contract by Science Research 
Associates, which recently became part of the International Business 
Machines Corporation. 

The objective tests arc taken in the two years before graduation 
and provide an evaluation of verbal and mathematical ability ; good 
secondary schools often give both of them plus the Achievement 
one. The results brand the student as clearly as the eleven plus 
docs his British counterpart at an earlier stage. But in the United 
States the pupil who has not done well on ACT or SAT still has a 
chance to attend the American equivalent of a red brick university 
or at least a community junior (two-year, non-rcsidemial) college— 
anyway, something called ” college ’* in the common usage. 

For the students with a low score, for the nervous and for those 
who fear that their religious background will be a barrier, there are 
at least three clearing houses that offer “ admissions insurance.** 
The largest and best, in Evanston, Illinois, is the College Admis¬ 
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sions Centre. A non-profit service of the Association of College 
Admissions Counsellors, the centre, for a fee of $15, lists the names 
of secondary school graduates (as well as Students seeking transfers 
from one college to another and some foreign students seeking a 
place). Before trying the centre some applicants have sent out as 
many as fifteen applications; they may have been rejected by all 
or may just be too anxious to wait for answers, preferring the 
advantage of a true multiple listing.** On the other side of the 
equation, colleges from thirty-seven states use the services of the 
centre. This year there are 7,107 names on the rolls, compared 
with 4,347 a year ago. A third of them are ^men, who are finding 
admissions especially difficult because of a lack of housing for them. 

But while the number of applications has increased markedly, 
the number of colleges participating has fallen from 1(3 a year 
ago to X72. This may reflect ever-tightening policies on amis¬ 
sions. Even so, it remains true that there are a number of ccdleges 
and universities which are actively seeking students. There are 
openings even for a student with a poor or marginal record if he— 
or she—is willing to accept a second or even tenth best. But the 
centre also matches up the well qualified with institutions looking 
for students with some special talent, background, interest or 
address, or which is willing to overlook a lack of these attributes. 
From 30 to 40 per cent oS those on the rolls find their college 
through the centre. Another 20 to 30 per cent could, but in fact 
win through on their own; for this group the centre is really an 
insurance. The remainder are either considered hopeless by even 
the most lax of the institutions on the other side of the “talent 
exchange ’* or drop out of the race, perhaps for financial reasons. 

The centre, it should be explained, is only a vehicle. It neither 
counsels nor selects; it simply provides the information about an 
applicant. But when an institution picks a name from the list it 
usually means business. When it invites the applicant to apply, 
it hopes that he will, Pcllcgra Junior College, which has over- 
expanded with the help of a cheap government loan and is now 
desperate for students, may not be Harvard. But for a student 
who has been rejected by the state university it is nice to be 
wanted. 


Job for Atomic Energy 

GROUND LEVEL v* FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


SEALED 

EMPLACEMENT 

SHAFT 



Tlie day is drawing near when industry and 
the government will turn as a matter of course 
to nuclear explosions for tasks which are 
beyond the power of chemical explosives. One 
of these tasks may be to increase the usable 
reserve of natural gas by fracturing the rock 
in which it is imprisoned. The El Paso 
Natural Gas Company, which supplies much 
of the West, is proposing that the government 
join it in such a project. With the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Bureau of Mines, 
the company has just carried out a preliminary 
study under the name of Gasbuggy.** The 
company says that the technique, which would 
represent the first use of nuclear explosives 
for industrial purposes, might well increase 
the reserves of some fields of natural gas by 
as much as seven times. 

The proposal is to explode the nuclear 
equivalent of 10,000 tons of TNT 4,000 feet 
below the siuface of the San Juan basin of 
New Mexico. It is believed that such a 
detonation would be contained well under¬ 
ground, although the AEC would make exten¬ 


sive safety studies before going ahead. Tlicre 
are few people living within twenty miles of 
the site. The expectation is that the explosion 
would fracture the gas-bearing rock for miles 
in every direction and would create a large 
cavity into which the gas would flow much 
more freely than it does with the use of present 
methods—^emical explosions or forcing 
water into the rock under high pressure. 

According to the AEC such an experiment, 
which is considered both practical and safe, 
could not take place for at least a year and 
would cost about $3 million; this is exclusive 
of the cost of the nuclear explosive, which 
would be contributed by the government. It 
might take another three years to determine 
whether the cost was justified by the increase 
in the flow of gas. But measurement of the 
release of atomic particles in an underground 
detonation might provide valuable informa¬ 
tion on the hazards involved in one on the 
surface. Other suggested uses of atomic ex¬ 
plosions underground include the fracturing 
of oil shale and copper ore bodies, perhaps for 
extraction below the surface, breaking up ore 
in conventional metal mines and the creation 
of artificial caverns for storage or defence 
purposes. 
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how many groups lo a WHOLE? 



Ih;* whole being Miisui. "I he groups being Ihc luimbei ol* allicvi companies innking up this giuni orgJini/alion. 
And llio answer to the question ^ plenty. 

All Mitsui eompanics arc selT contained and ('rgani/ed u> t>n'cr indiisiry and business, the world-over, 
the best possible services, materials and products. Ihe very sirucuiie of Mitsui enables it lo oiler this in Ihc 
most unique manner. Allow us ui give an example: A customer in North America wishes to import lumber 

and cement. Mitsui will not only supply both, it will ship it . . . insure it and anangc all ilic olhci trans¬ 

portation. Lach operation is handled by a separate Mitsui company . . . elhciently . . . satisfactorily. 

Mitsui has an international network o( trading services; t>fVues and stall' on evciy continent in tiic W’orld. 
And the combined company activities encompass everything iV*»m banking, insurance and teal estate to 
shipbuilding, chemicals, plastics and machine tools. 1’hc list in bclvvecn is twice as long. 

Maybe youNe ncvei heard of Mitsui before, nmiybc you> have. I'llhcr way. vve hope that Icarnmg a 

litlle aboul how many groups make Ihc Miisiii whole will help you solve some of your business.aml induslrial 
worries. 

A Mitsui expert is vvtiiiinp, not far away. Cjive him a call for some sound advice. (Telephone Lll^ 

6454, Mitsui ( o.. Lid., Bucklcrsbury IJtuise. 83 Cannon .Street, I.ondon L.C .4.) 

MITSUI GROUP 

Mitsui £ Co,. Ud .Trading) ♦ The Mitsui Sank, Ltd. ♦ Mitsui Chemical Industry Co . Ltd. ♦ Mitsui Construction Co . Lid 
♦ Mitsui Milke Machinery Co.; Ltd. ♦ Mitsui Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd. ♦ Mitsui Petrochiunicel Industries. Ltd. ♦ Mitsui 
Se^kl Kogyo Co., Ltd. (Precision Machinery & Engineering! ♦ Mitsui Real Estate Co . Ltd. ♦ Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineer»ng 
Co.. Ltd. ♦ Tai&ho Marine Fire Insurance COm Ltd ♦ Toyo Koatsu Industries, inc. Ferliliiiers, Chemicals & Plastics; 
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Summer of Opportunity 

F ok officnls of the Office of Economic Opportunity the long 
lummer holiday which has just begun for America’s children, 
leaving school rooms and playgrounds free and teachers with time 
lo spare, means an intensification of their efforts to lift poor chil¬ 
dren of all ages out of the ruts of ignorance, illness and indifference 
to which their family background—or lack of it—has condemned 
them. A whole series of programmes during the next two months 
are designed to enable such children to benefit from the educatkm 
which win be offered to them when the new school year opens, ao 
that thqr will cease to pass poverty ** on to the next generatiem 
Mke a bimily birthmark.** 

These were President Johnson’s words when he inaugurated the 
much-publicised Project Headstart, under which 30,000 five-year- 
old children from poor homes will be given special mental «id 
medical attention during the summer so that when they begin 
school in the autumn they will not be overwhelmed by the experi¬ 
ence. Upward Bound is a related scheme to help older children, 
w bo are not doing as well as they could in school, to qualify for 
college entrance. Then there is the Youth Opportunity Campaign 
to provide summer jobs, particularly w'ith private firms, to train 
young people for useful work in later life. To extend these and 
other similar effoits into the school year, which is probably essen¬ 
tial if they arc to have any lasting effect. President Johnson hat 
just proposed a special National Teachers Orps, consisting of both 
experienced people and trainees, to supplement the established 
teaching staffs in overcrowded slum schools, so that children who 
need extra attention can be given it. 

All this emphasis on youth, constructive as it undoubtedly it, 
leaves the officials in charge of the poverty war open to accusations 
of neglecting the older poor, particularly the really old. They arc 
also being accused, most unfairly, of failing to deal with the fun¬ 
damental causes of poverty and concentrating on turning children 
hno middle-class citizens. The people who voice these criticisms 
arc usually those who complain also that the poor are not being 
allowed to participate in planning the poverty programme. Argu¬ 
ments over the running of the programme at the local level arc 
building up into a major political issue in many communities, not¬ 
ably in New York City. ITicrc a $i6 million grant from the federal 
government w^as nearly lost altogether because Mr Rockefeller, 
the Republican Ciovemor of the state, refused to endorse the city’s 
81 home for setting up community action groups to manage the 
programme on the grounds that these w'ould become “ political 
clubhouses,” 


Where Taxes Pinch 

M oney which taxpayers no longer need pay to the federal 
government is not necessarily theirs to spend. While the 
iuihorities in Washington have been cutting taxes those in the 
state capitals are having to raise them. State spending has been 
going up faster than federal expenditures; it has more than 
doubled in a decade and is continuing to rise with the growth of 
the population and the demand for better schools and more 
services. Most State Legislatures have now finished this year’s 
work; for over half of them it has included a painful search for 
sources of new revenue. In many cases this has meant charging 
sales ux at a higher rate or levying it on a wider range of goods 
and services—such as the letting of rooms in hotels or motels. 
The sales tax is to the states what the income tax is to the federal 
govemment and the property tax to local governments. Competing 
as the states do for industry, they are reluctant to tax business pro¬ 
fits ; they prefer to tax the consumer, through levies on cigarettes 
and petrol and general sales taxes. One state, Nebraska, has just 
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introduced taxes on die mcomes of individuals and businesses, 
while two—New York and Idaho—have brought in a sales tax. 

For all this fiscal torment the states are better off than they were 
a few years ago. Thanks to prosperity only ten finished the last 
fiscal year in the red, compared with sixteen in 1963 and twenty 
the year before, k is not long, for example, since Michigan was 
staring bankruptcy in the face but today, with the motor car boom, 
it has money in ^ dll and, shortsightedly, no longer treats fiscal 
reform as urgen<t. As a whole the fifty states enjoyed a surplus in 
1964 of $2.6 billion—the third surplus in a row. But this was 
due mainly to lower calls on xmemployment insurance trust funds 
(which arc excluded from the chart). There is no question that 
the states could spend larger federal grants if the scheme to give 
them a share of the prospective surpluses in the federal Budget 
were taken off the shdf. 

California—the most populous state—had the largest revenues 
and the largest expenditures last year. This year its budget is 
even latter and k has had the biggest and bitterest quarrel over 
how to finance it. The dispute, as is becoming common in 
Sacramento, the state capital, hy between two Democrats. Mr 
Unruh, the ambitious Speaker ^ the State Assembly and the 
Governor, Mr Brown. When Mr Unruh’s scheme for reforming 
the state’s system of taxadon fell through, he responded by killing 
an increase in cigarette taxes, leaving the budget about $100 million 
out of balance. But the story has had an unexpected ending. 
Gov'cmor Brovm, usually so amiable and inept, has brought the 
Legislature to hed by threatening to cut popular expenditures 
and by calling the legislators back in a special session to face 
the public outcry. 


SHORTER NOTES 

The Senate has given its assent to the compromise Bill worked 
out with members of the House of Representatives requiring that, 
after next New Year’s Day, cigarette packets must carry a label 
warning that the contents may be harmful to the smoker’s health. 
The Bill, however, docs not specify where on the packet this 
message shall appear; neither docs it require similar warnings in 
cigarette advertisements until imd-1969. llic impetus for the legis¬ 
lation—the US Surgeon General’s Report of January, 1964, on 
the hazards of cigarettes—seems to have had no lasting deterrent 
effect on America’s smoking habits. 


Mr LeRoy Collins is to succeed Mr Franklin Roosevelt, Jr, as 
Under Secretary of Commerce. Mr Collins has a remarkable 
record of racial conciliadon as director of the Community Rela¬ 
tions Service ; this was created a year ago under the Qvil Rights 
Act of 1964. As the service » a division of the Department of 
Commerce Mr Collins will not lose touch with it in bis new job. 
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The General gives 
the Five the boot 

•FROM OUR PARIS CORRl-SPONDliNT 

H kads I win^ tails you lose. General de Gaulle has entered 
the European battle convinced that, whatever its outcome, 
he will be the winner. The hostilities have already begun ; any 
illusion that the crisis provoked by the Brussels deadlock on June 
30 th would be as routine us its many predecessors was quickly 
shattered. By Tuesday, the French government had recalled from 
Brussels M. Boegner, its ambassador to the F.uropean communities. 
It was made plain that France will boycott not only the European 
Economic C 2 ommunity, but also the Coal and Steel Community, 
Euratom and even the group preparing for the Kennedy round 
of tariff negotiations in Geneva. Only a skeleton French staff was 
left behind in Brussels to deal with immediate matters and, perhaps, 
to keep an eye on the five partners. 

Europe, as it is now fashionable to say in Paris, has been put 
into deep freeze. Either France's partners, particularly the Dutch, 
the Italians and the Germans, mend their ways by finally accepting 
that a united Europe cah be built only on gaullist terms ; or the 
Europjun klea will frce/c to death and (jcneral de Gaulle will be 
rid of a stateless, supranational body that was bound, in his opinion, 
ro grav'itate within the Atlantic orbit. 

It is worth remembering that, originally, General dc Gaulle was 
the arch-enemy of the Rome treaty. He changed his mind when 
ho came back to power in 1958 . But his apparent conversion was 
dictated by political calculations: since France, alas, was no longer 
powerful enough to put its president on a par with the Russians 
and the “ Anglo-Saxons," the leadership of a continental coalition 
would have to provide the status. This grand design had its hour 
cf glory in January, 1963 , when Britain was kept out of the com¬ 
mon market and the Franco-German treaty was signed. 

But the hour of glory also marked the start of disillusion. Ever 
since then, the general has been measuring the folly of his assump¬ 
tion that Germany could be used as a junior partner in a policy 
disapproved of by Washington. The Franco-German honeymoon 
did nor last. Conflicting attitudes towards Nato and the multilateral 
nuclear force threatened a divorce, and relations have grown more 
and more tense. To scare his partner, General dc Gaulle made his 
first serious overtures to the Russians at his press conference in 
February. He can no longer be confident that Europe will allow 
itseli to be shaped into the political instrument he wants it to be. 

Rut during the six and a half years of its cvisrencc the European 
community has become an economic reality. The dismantling of 
tariffs and the prospect of a customs union have precipitated the 
process of integration. The draft of the fifth French plan (covering 
1966 to 1970 ) is based on the assumption of the continued develop¬ 
ment of the common market. So are the calculations of the main 
French industrialists. By now, nearly half France’s trade outside 
the franc area is carried on with its five partners. Economic ties 
have become binding ; moreover, the community offered the hope 
of a solution for French farming. 

France has more arable land than any of its partners. The 
farming population is decreasing rapidly (by now it accounts for 



less than a fifth of the total labour force) but agricultural output 
is increasing. The community was to provide the outlets for the 
surplus. French farm prices arc, on the whole, among the lowest 
in the community and the government agreed to bring them 
gradually up to the average level. But it expected financial com¬ 
pensations for the inflationary pressures that this would have meant 
at home. The essence of a common agricultural policy was to 
penalise countries importing food from outside the community and 
to subsidise, if necessary, exportable surpluses. France was bound 
to be the main benefldary. So no wonder it was the main promoter 
of the agricultural common market and fought hard for the signing 
of a flnandal agreement. The community was to pay part of the 
social cost of France’s agrarian revolution. 

It was in this French interest that the Brussels commission saw 
its opportunity. In the proposals it pin up last April it tied an 
agricultural common market—prices, fund and all—to a reinforcing 
of the European insiiiulit'ns, in p.articular the European Parliament. 
The iTench government reacted, at first, as if it preferred skilful 
fencing to a direct clash. With its customary adroitness, Paris 
began to unwrap the poisrmed sweet from Brussels. French dele¬ 
gates arrived in Brussels lasi week armed with concessions. 

And yet, during (he night of June 30 fh, W. Couve de Murvillo, 
the French foreittn minister, called it a day even before the issue 
of the European Parliament and its powders of control was reached 
on the agenda. '1 he official French versii’ii is that when the Ger¬ 
mans sided with the Italians and the Dutch it was useless to go 
on: hours or even days would not have been enough to reach a 
solutkm. The unofficial vershm is that M. C'.ouvc dc Murville had 
strict iii.structions from the general to teach a lesson to the Jean- 
foutiCs. (the coniempruous and highly impolite epithet the general 
has used for the “Europeans"’. With majority rule within the 
community approaching, and -divergences in foreign and defence 
policy widening, it was thought necessary to warn the partners that 
General de Gaulle had no taste for their kind of Europe. 

One illusion that should be dismissed is thru the general will 
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be forced to yield or to compromise because of internal pressure 
in an electoral year. President de Gaulle is certain to be re-elected. 
His foreign policy of national Independence and struggle against 
the ^ A m eric a n h^cinmty^*^^ Is |»pulaf, an^ Brussels conflict 
will be presented in this broldcr wntext. Already efforts are being 
made to show that the troubld| aros^ because^ while French ministers 
were lightiiig for their farmdrs, sopic of their parses refused to 
keep If M. Pis|ni> tfie minister of agri^hurc, had 

rcsign^^^^..fiii|ic^ from ^russds had it, the opdration would 
have ftsani is still in %ht cabinet^ As 

for thosill^ who immediately expressed their concern, 

they will Wt<dd that Franco is nojf leaving the community or going 
back on v^hat has been ackieveefc Even M. Mauricc^Bokanowski, 
the minisidr of industry, .who og July 4ih spofcc of. the community 


in the past tense, has made U tfam ibat is no quesqpn .of 
putting up French tarms f(thi| {a i dan|eitf|tia, gamcr^ai cp pc 
played by others as welt). 'Flrahce iherd;^ leiVes' an elhpty cliair.' 

Ftench oflidals are getting:' ready for^ a lotiqg mt 6f attritTon. 
They calculate that since the general is less keen on the common 
market than his partners, it is the others who will have to yield. 
They point out that there has already been talk of concessions and 
of b^teral (all^ The genecal.basipadci^hjbi.idb it is npwVp 
to tfaf odicr play. On^ if ihij Qeni^s, the ItaBana aid the 
Dut^ refuse on thw occasion to yield, and indeed decide to launch 
a counter-offensive, wall the general have to think again. Then, 
but only then, will he have decide whether to sdnash altogether 
his grand design of a continental coalition. 

French fanners* reaction is described on page 164 , 


SOUTH VIETNAM 

Will the metal hold ? 




Marshal Ky : troupe leader 


Genera! Mitdi: popular bur lazy 


FROM OUR FAR EAST CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN VIETNAM 
((A LL 1 hope is that wc can get Camranh port ready before the 
bastards take Natrang,'’ said a tough American military 
adviser in Binh Dinh province this week. His crack sets the 

current mood for South Vietnam, where heavy blows and grievous 
casualties loom under the monsoon clouds for the next two months. 
The Vietcong arc dug-in in Zone D (north-west of Saigon) and 
American marines and Australians arc beginning to learn the tricks 
of jungle combat the only way—the hard way. The Vietcong are 
administering most of the Mekong delta and are ferociously on 
the loose in the central highlands. The South Vietnamese army 
is tired and weakening and new drafts are ill-trained. North 
Vietnam can still outpace the United States with reinforcements. 
The new government, under its articulate air force chief, Marshal 
Ky, who protests that at heart he prefers art to bember raids, is 
making brave noises and brave threats but popular response is stiU 
passive. 

This having been said, one must turn to the more positive side 
of the picture. Everybody xiow accepts that the Americans are in 
South Vietnam to stay, that they cannot be thrown out of their 
coastal enclaves and that they will blandly ignore any surrender ** 
government that may try to seize oflkial power ’’ in Saigon. The 


events of the next two months, when the communists may well 
take control of the central highlands including most of the coastal 
province of Binh Dinh, could influence the bargaining position at a 
negotiation table, and the date of those negotiations, but they will 
not win either victory or a decisive and lasting step towards victory 
for the invaders. And “ invaders ” is the correct technical term 
for the guerrillas in the central highlands, where the initiative is 
held by at least three identified North Vietnamese regiments. 

Morale is higher the farther one gets from the cynicism and 
expedience of Saigon. There is a strange, and it would seem un¬ 
wonted, calm in arcadian Kontum and bustling Pleiku, both of 
which are virtually beleaguered garrisons. The American military 
advisers are sea.soned professionals who have realistically assessed 
the military situation, who know that reinforcements are essential 
but who will stand and fight beside the tougher elements of the 
weary South Vietnamese army. Their mandate was ** to hold and 
clear the territory.'’ They cannot possibly clear the tenitory in 
present circumstances; indeed they cannot even hold it outside 
their base headquarters—where they may be overrun. But they 
will stand and fight to the end. 

The menaced headquarters axe Kontum, Pleiku, Phu Bon and 
Qui NhoQ. The last, the capital of Binh Ditdi province, has been 
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Quite a shape. 

A lot of the containers we're asked to make at 
United Glass have interesting shapes. 

But not all of them are eflBcient designs. 

Sometimes there is a potential weakness in the 
container wall. Or the shoulder angle is too sharp. 

United Glass can see those faults while your 
packaging is still in the design stage. 

And often, only an imperceptible modification is 
needed to make a good package out of a potentially 
bad one. 

United Glass has an outstanding team of design¬ 
ers who know as much about glass as they know 


about package design. A lot of packaging people 
like to talk to them while their new container ie 
still in the planning stage. 

This makes a lot of sense to a lot of people. 

Our design service is just one of 10 good reasone 
\vh>' so many packagers come to United Glass. 

!f >ou d like to hem* about the other 9, give us a 
call.’ 

You’ll find we have a lot more to offer than just 
an cN'e for a pretty shape. 


UNITED GLASS 


Ufiiid. SluiiirN. Mirlillr^cx. 'IVl: SUmir-* 
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Nowadays, more and more British businessmen are going to Japan to 
open up new fields, forge new links with Japanese concerns. Yet the 
success of your trip can often hinge on your knowing some of the local 
customs. 

For this reason JAL have produced both a ‘Businessman’s Guide to 
Japan’ and a gramophone record of Japanese phrases vital for the trip. 
In the guide you’ll fuid lists of Banks and their addresses. Notes on 
importing and exporting goods. Good hotels, IIow to entertain in 
Japan and how you’ll be entertained. Rules of etiquette. Everything. 
The record will help you perfect your Japanese phrases. And with 
every record comes a phonetic version of the phrases to give you even 
greater assistance. 

Both guide and record arc part of the superb JAL service you get when 
you intend flying to Japan. Also coming with the airline ticket is 
typically courteous Eastern service, comfort and marvellous food. You 
arrive in Japan feeling fresh and ready for work. Please write for your 
FREE copies of the guide and reem'd to Dept. 8. 
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The Paris flea-markets 
take two kinds of money 



MONEY 
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SAFE MONEY 


Go on a round-the-world shopping trip, 'i'he flea-markcts in 
Paris. The Egyptian ba/aar in Istanbul. The gift shops in 
Sausalito, California. And take American Express 'rraxcllcrs 
Cheques. ’I'hey’re as spendable as cash everywhere. And you 
save yourself all the confusion of constantly changing currency. 


Safe money 

American Express 'rravcllers Cheques are much safer than cash. 
If they’re lost or stolen, go to any American Express office—there 
arc over 400 round the world—and get a refund. Often in less 
than an hour. Or apply to any one of hundreds of travel agents 
authorised to act for American Express. No cables home. No 
need to call the Consul. (No other travellers cheipies give you a 
faster refund.) 


Complete protection 

Ami, with American Express TVavellers Cheques (\mlikc inost 
other travellers cheques), you’re completely protected against 
the loss from the moment you report it. If the missing ehe<)ucs 
arc cashed without your authorisation, don’t worry. .\s soon as 
you notify us, tve take all responsibility. 

American Express Travellers Cheques are available in sterling 
denominations of £2, £$, £10, £20 and £^o. Or if you prclcr— 
Sio, S20, .^50, %\oo and .S500 (dollar cheques are e.ssential for 
travelling in the U.S. A.). American Express ’rravcllers Cheques 
cost only i % above their face value. T’hat’s pretty cheap in¬ 
surance. And they’re valiil indefinitely (subject to Bank of 
England regulations). 


Get them from your travel m'cnt, hunk or Jirect from this iiJdress : 

Tlic \mericiin Express Company Inc., 6 Haymorket, London, .S.W.i 

Olliccs also at Belfast, Birmingham, Dublin, ICdinburgh, 

Cilasgow, Lixerpool, Southampton. 



AlWIERIC^Mf 
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reinforced by a thi'.usand American marines this week. This 
belated and partial rcstoraticn of strength may preserve a perimeter 
on the coast but it could also divert ehemy concentrations against 
the ether three provincial capitals. There are refugees from seized 
and abandoned hamlets in Pleiku but at least one village recovering 
sturdily from a hit and run communist raid has petitioned for the 
return of its village chief and has sworn to continue to fight. 

In some areas the Americans are concerned about the uneven 
qualities of the South Vietnamese army (*‘give us more pound- 
eyes *') and many advisers insist that there should be a unified 
military command, which would mean in effect American control. 
The tragedy in the beleaguered outposts is the continuing lack 
of human contact between the Americans and the South Viet¬ 
namese. There is, all agree, no real security problem inside 
Pleiku or Kontum—such as there undoubtedly is in Saigon. The 
only disturbances occur when South Vicinamcse paratroopers or 
rangers back from a hard stint in the jungle seek cultural relasaiion 
in the bars and bordellos. But the allies tire still separated by the 
language barrier and by the curfew which brings all Americans 
into camp by 9 p.m. 

Another complaint is that there is “ too much remote control of 
the war from Washington.’' To which the further observation 
might be furtively added by an old desert war correspondent, how¬ 
ever traitorous to his own trade, that American press briefings on 
military action are too explicit and respeciful and that they tend 
to inform and aid the enemy more positively than ihev inform 
and comfort hemeside readers. 

In the final showdown there must of course be a durable govern¬ 
ment in Saigon Mavbc the Ky government will make its mark 
but it looks like a passing troupe. There is strong insistence by 
intelligent South Vietnamese that only a popular civilian govern^ 


LV' 

ment can rally those parts of the countryside that have not yet 
fallen to the Vietcong, and draw supporters away from those areas 
that by compulsion or apathy endure Vietcong control. 

The original group of courageous civilians who first challenged 
the late President Diem in defiance of army threats are now 
divided or in retirement. The new foreign minister. Dr Tran Van 
Do, and the former prime minister. Dr Quai, were once stalwart 
members of this group. They are now regarded as deviationisis 
and Saigon gossip associates them with General Khanh, sulking at 
the United Nations. There are those who contend that General 
“ Big ” Minh, whese strong if indolent hand toppled the Dicni 
administration (but who did not authorise the shooting of Diem"', 
would still make an admirable head of state if he would consent to 
doff his army uniform. Now brooding in c^ile in Bangkok, he is 
the only South Vietnamese figure who commands popular support 
thrcughciu the countryside. He has twice been refused re-entry 
into Saigon. His record for iiiiegrity and his prestige might con¬ 
ceivably make him an Asian Hindenburg in mufti for a civilian 
government and a revitalised army. But, his critical champions 
admit, he is so lazy. 

There is a footnote to all this, with a moral. They have just put 
the cress back on the left steeple of Saigon’s cathedra] last week. 
It had fallen off’. Initially there were the usual Saigon-type rumours 
of communist sabotage, Buddhist intrigue and the low-flying Ameri¬ 
can aircraft. Actually the fault was found ro be plain rust. When 
they restored the cross they also prudently strengthened the steeple 
with American material and, for good measure, made sure in the 
same way that the other steeple and cross would not collapse. Bi^h 
crosses again dominate the Saigon skyline. There is a moral somo^ 
where here for the “metal-fatigued” South Vietnamese army, so 
sorely to be tested in the coming months. 
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AUSTRALIA 

When a spade 
is not a spade 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

S IR ROBERT MENZiES loves to Strut thc 
world stage, if he gets a chance, and 
Australians like to see him doing it. It 
gives them a mild kick to see their prime 
minister conversing with President Johnson 
and exciting the disapproval of the left wing 
of the British Lab^r party. But their 
enjoyment is tempered by the knowledge 
that Sir Robert may be putting his foot in it. 

While in London for the commonwealth 
conference he talked in ways that recall the 
days when he supported t^ Ando-Frcnch 
attack on Suez in 1956. When he told thc 
Australian Club in London that Australia 
was at war in Vietnam, and informed a press 
conference that Chinese communist 
influence had been growing in thc Common- 
wcaltli, he exemplified the two sides of his 
personality: his bluff and often acute 
expressiveness, and his inclination to call a 
spade a spade, even if it is something else. 

Perhaps I oversimplify,’* he said recently 
in the Australian parliament. I am a great 
believer, when it comes to determining 
international obligations, in simplifying a 



proposition so that it stands out stark and 
clear.” 

This is all very well, bqt some Australians 
are now asking whether thc method is 
appropriate in the case of war in Vietnam. 
Apart from the embarrassment for thc Com¬ 
monwealth prime ministers, there are other 
difficulties. As the Canberra Times 
commented on July isi: 

If by Sir Robert’s anal>sis we au* at war 
in Vietnam, then we arc also at war in 
Malaysia. And if there is some slight 
doubt about whether we are at war with 
North Vietnam or thc Vietcong or both, 
there can be no such doubt about the 
Malaysian affair: we arc at war with 
Indonesia. But if wc once start talking in 
those stark, uncompromising terms, thc 


chances of preserving a relationship with 
Indonesia, which we so curncstly desire 
despite the recent escalation, begin to 
vanish swiftly. 

This is sound enough: the view is shared 
by a good many people in Sir Robert’s 
government, who see no future in continued 
fighting in south-east Asia and arc aware 
that the small numbers of Australians com¬ 
mitted to the fighting do not warrant too 
much bellicosity in official utterances. But 
it may be that Sir Robert has gauged thc 
Australian mood better than his critics. The 
first group of conscripts has just gone into 
camp, accompanied by much press and 
radio attention, and it could be chat the 
Australian liking for “ boots and all ” 
solutions will now be applied to south-east 
Asia. Public opposition to Sir Robert's 
policies has been slight and self-defeating. 
Nor IS there any opposition to President 
Johnson’s policy, except from predictable 
quarters. 

The same is true of Sir Robert’s wound¬ 
ing statements about other Commonwealth 
leaders. Australians could not care less 
about thc Rhodesia issue. Africa is a dark 
continent ; and even some of Sir Robert’s 
official advisers are keen that Australia 
should not be involved there. British sen¬ 
sitivity about African opinion is simply not 
understood, nor is thc degree of maturity 
of outlook that many African leaders have 
achieved. 
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GREECE 

After the baby 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONOENT 

K ing Constantine of Greece has had 
two causes of anxiety this week. He 
18 facing the birth of his first child aikl the 
outbreak of his first political crisis. And 
this though people bad hoped, when the 
young king came to the throne in March 
1964, that his reign might mark the end of 
iht bitter antagonism between the crown 
and the Centre Union, the ruling party of 
Mr Papandreou. 

Certain adjustments had to be made in 
order to establish a modus vivendi. The 
prime minister, remembering his virulent 
invective against the throne in opposition 
days, leant over backwards to regain the 
king’s confidence. He even agreed to 
appoint Mr Garoufalias, a conservative who 
enjoys the king’s trust, as defence minister. 
In a sense this appointment was a guaran¬ 
tee that the new government's policy of 
ideological liberalisation ” would not be 
permitt^ to undermine discipline and 
loyalty in the traditionally conservative 
Greek armed forces. 

Fw some time the arrangement worked 
admirably. But now a storm has suddenly 
blown up. Mr Papandreou, faced with a 
near revolt inside Ids party, has yielded to 
pressure and endorsed the party’s demand 
for a purge of all right-wing officers whose 
allegiance to the government is in doubt. 
He asked Mr Garoufalias, who opposed the 
changes, to resign; the defence minister has 
refusal to budge. 

King Constantine obviously rejects any 
tampering with the army that might expose 
it to communist penetration. For the 
moment everything waits until the king and 
Mr Papandreou meet after the birth ^ the 
ro^ Moy in Corfu. But both sides have 
sdifoied their position so that a compro¬ 
mise is hard to reach without loss of face. 

Ung has made it known to the prime 
minister that if the disagreement between 
them pereists, the government will have to 
resign. 

Government spokesmen have been saying 
that if the king sticks to this position, the 
next elections would have to ask the Greek 
people the blunt question whether they 
want their king to reign or to rule. Greek 
communists, falling in with this viewpoint, 
have proposed to the Centre Union that 
they should form a national front to fight 
the palace clique and the army right-wing 
junta. They are holding daily mass meet¬ 
ings of committees of democratic salva¬ 
tion ** and urging the trade unions to stage 
a general strike in protest against palace 
interference. 

What brought about all this? The Centre 
Union, which has been torn by internal 
rivalries and has a traditional tendency to 
attribute its failures to political sabotage 
from the Right, was shocked to discover 
that some compromising military secrets 
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were leaking through the opposition press. 
This was construed as a vast right-wing plot 
in the army to discredit the govern¬ 
ment. The paradox was that one of these 
leaks concerned the discovery of a secret 
society called “ Aspida ” (Shield) which had 
been set up by officers of leftist tendencies. 
The society has branches in Cyprus where 
many Greek officers serve in one capacity 
or another. In a secret report by General 
Grivas, again revealed by an opposition 
newspaper, it was said that this breach of 
military discipline had coincided with the 
visit to Cyprus of Professor Andreas Papan¬ 
dreou, the prime minister’s son who holds 
the post of alternate minister of economic 
co-ordination. The opposition press, as 
well as one Centre Union newspaper, have 
openly accused the professor of being impli¬ 
cated in the Aspida affair. 

This is all now under military judicial 
investigation (with five army captains held 
incommunicado). But another scandal was 
to follow concerning aUeged sabotage by 
communists in an artillery unit in northern 
Greece; again an inquiry has been ordered. 
These revelations caused a good deal of 
alarm in the palace. And tte greater the 


alarm, the stronger became the political 
pressures on Mr Papandreou to proceed 
with the army purge. 

Last week Mr Papandreou sought the 
king's consent to dismiss the defence minis¬ 
ter and take over the post himself. The 
king replied that he felt his 77-ycar-old 
prime minister, already burdened with the 
education portfolio, should nor assume addi¬ 
tional responsibilities and that in any case 
he should rake no action until they could 
meet. This was a polite way of saying that 
it would be improper for Mr Papandreou to 
take over the defence ministry wlule the 
investigation into “ Aspida,” and his son’s 
alleged involvement, was still going on. 

As the day of confrontation draws near, 
both sides have adopted extreme positions. 
The king seems prepared to accept Mr 
Papandreou's resignation and to disregard 
his demand for immediate elections (which 
the Centre Union would most likely win). 
Mr Papandreou, for his part, is once again 
threatening a constitutional upheaval. . But 
the.se could just be bargaining positions. A 
possible face-saving compromise might be 
some less extreme step like a major cabinet 
reshuffle. 


INDIA 

Desai versus 
Shastri 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

W ITH general elections twenty months 
•way, jockeying for position has 
begun inside India’s Googms party. The 
riv^ factions’ immediate aim is to capture 
the pany machine which nominates candi¬ 
dates ; tUs will ultimately decide who rules 
in New Delhi. 

Mr Shastri, who has as keen an instinct 
for survival as anyone else, seems deter¬ 
mined to prevent Mr Morarji Desai, who 
was his rival to succeed Mr Nehru, from 
gaming control of the party. This invests 
the choice of the party’s next national 
president with a special significance. The 
post is now held by Mr K. Kamaraj, die 
redoubtable southerner who put all his 



Mr Desai 


weight behind Mi Shastri last year. Since 
then something like a Shastri-Kamaraj axis 
has been forged. 

Mr Kamaraj is due to retire in January, 
and is not eligible for re-election under 
party rules. Mr Desai wants the rule 
strictly enforced, for the simple reason that 
he wants the office either for himself or for 
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In Australia—Nissfio’s Melbourne and Sy^ey ioffices In ov6r fihy of the world’s principal trade centers 
were instrumental in arranging a recent long-term con- there are experienced Nissho trade experts ready to talk 
tract—between Cia San Juan SA. and seven major Japa- business with you—whether your business bo- ships, 
nese steel mills—for the import of iron ore from the Mt metals, machinery, textiles, foods or general commodities. 
Goldsworthy mines in Western Australia. Together with WIv not have a talk with your local Nissho representative 
two other trading firms, Nissho will buy-16,500,000 tons sometime soon. It could well be the most profitable chat 
of ore over the next seven years. Nissho’s share alone is you'll ever have, 
expected to reach a value of 10 million dollars annually. 

General Importe'rs and Exporters 

SiiiEMSSHoca.im 

Head Offleat Higaehi-ku, Osaka, Japan Cables: NISSHOCONY OSAKA Telex: 0S326A, 0S3265, OS3361. OS34B1 Tokyo Offleoi Tokyo 
Boekikaikan Bldg., Tokyo, Japan Cables: NISSHOCONY TOKYO Telex: TK2233, TK2234. TK2460, TK2538 London Branchi 40 Basinghall 
St., London EjC. 2 Tel: National 4991/8 Telex: UK 28302 Cables: NISSHOCONY LONDON Oyersaaa Off Icea: Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Pans, 
Barcelona. Milan and 45 other majo( cities throughout the world. 
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At the risk uF starting a stampede, Honeywell announces that 
SERIES 200 computers arc available with the most cfTicicnt 
mass-storage equipment in the business. 

Is til is a big deal ? 

Very big. 

With SERIES 200's new Mass Memory File, you can store 
J5 million to 2.4 billion characters of data (enough to keep a 
sizeable record on CNcry person in Europe) and in milli¬ 
seconds, pick out any record in the lile. 

Your data is stored on 3" x 1' magnetic-tape strips, haiuilcd 
at high speeds with the pro\en techniques pioneered in llorK‘>- 
wclEs magnetic-tape drives. 

Did we say something about working for peunuis? the Mass 
Memory File has the lowest cost per bit in the computer 
industry. Rentals start as low as £400 per month. 

The Mass Memory File adds another powerful dimension to 
SERIFS 200. And one more big reason for you to consider 


switching to a SERIFS 200computer. When you do switch, you 
can do it without any costly reprogramming or retraining. Honcy- 
well has the exclusive ‘Liberator” which automatically converts 
1401 programs, forexampic, to high-speedSERIES 200 programs. 

And when you have a SERIES 200 computer, you know 
you'll never have a white elephant. You can’t outgrow it—in 
mass memory capacity or in any other way. You just move up 
ihrough the SERIES 200 line—gradually, economically, easily. 

The thing to do now is talk with a Honeywell EDP representa- 
ii\c. Me has all the facts on SERIES 
200andthe Mass Memory Fite. And 
he can help solve your data process¬ 
ing problems. \i\ his job to do that. 

And he never forgets it. 

Contact Honeywell EDP, Great 
West Road. Brentford, Middlesex. 

Telephone: ATLas9l9l. 


ItSitai 

Honeywell 


REGIONAL Ol FICIrS: iurmingham; Suiton New Road, Frdington, Birmingham 23. F.rdingion 6271. MANCurstrR: Faulkner House. 
Faulkner Street, Manchester 1. C entral 8737. .scon and: Newhousc Industrial Estate, hfothcrwcll, Lanorkshii^. Motherwell 4145. 

DATACENTRES IN LONDON PARIS PRANKPURT SRUS8BLS AMSTERDAM AND ZURICH 
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one of his allies during the next two-year 
term. Mr Shastri's supporters are engaged 
ill an out-flanking manoeuvre to get the rule 
scrapped at a party meeting later this 
month. 

It is still not clear which way the voting 
will go. Mr Desai apart, there arc other 
aspirants for the post. Among them is West 
Bengal's strong man, Mr Atulya Ghosh, 
widely regarded as the leader of the right- 
wing caucus that gave Mr Shastri powerful 
sup|X)rt in the leadership struggle in 1964. 
'riie caucus will have nothing to do with 
Mr Desai, for all his strong right-wing 
image, perhaps because it judges his chances 
Slim. 

The caucus might have felt differently 
only a few weeks ago at the height of the 
Rann of Kutch crisis. Mr Desai seized on 
the crisis to mount a formidable campaign 
against Mr Shistri. It w'as all very discreet: 
he himself never said a word in public, but 
his henchmen were busy equaling Mr 
Shastri with Chamberlain, and working up 
something near national hysteria over 
Kutch. This accounted for Mr Shastri's 
inflexibility in negotiation, and for sub¬ 
sequent attempts by official spokesmen to 
make the compromise ceasefire agreement 
look like a w'alkover victory. While soft- 
pedalling of this kind may be unavoidable 
until Mr Shastri wins parliament’s formal 
endorsement for the ceasefire, he now feels 
fairly sure that his peaccsjiaking efforts have 
popular sanction. 

The government’s growing confidence in 
iis ability to carry the country with it 
explains the plea President Radhakrishnan 
made last week for coming to terms with 
both Pakistan and China. Since he spoke 
in the context of the economic strains 
imposed by rising defence expenditure, it 
is fair to assume that the current economic 
crisis contributes to the desire for peace. 
But friendly persuasion is playing an 
equally important part, with Moscow and 
Cairo adding their voices to those of 
London and Washington. In this changing 
national mood, Mr Desai will, it seems, have 
less opportunity of making trouble. 

His convictions incline him to inter¬ 
national toughness, but they are reinforced 
bv his search for tactical advantage within 
the party. He will, no doubt, press once 
again his charge of appeasement against Mr 
Shastri. But, as calmer emotions prevail, 
rhe party rank and file arc more likely to 
remember their sharp differences with him 
over other issues, notably over language 
policy. Mr Desai has always favoured a 
quick change to Hindi, which automatically 
puts him out of favour with the non-Hindi- 
speaking majority, which far prefers the 
sululion recently worked out by Mr Shastri 
and Mr Karaaraj. 

It seems more than likely that Mr Desai’s 
attempt to work up a revolt will fail. 
Basically, this will be because the reason 
that brought Mr Shastri to power still holds 
good: his ability lo steer a middle course, 
which enables him to retain his hold on the 
nujoriiy boin within the party ami within 
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the country. His year in office has been a 
troubled one. He started with a food crisis 
severer than any India has known since 
independence, followed by language riots 
and then by the Kutch crisis. 

Even so, people are willing to grant that 
his problems arc mostly inherited, and that 
his handling of them has become gradually 
more assured. The charge of indecision may 
occasionally be hurled as it was by Mrs 
Pandit some time ago, but party sentiment 
was not with her, and she dared not take 
her oppo.sition loo far. This was made plain 
when she stood down in an important party 
election in May at Mr Shastri’s blddin^^. 
His growing authority gives him and li!> 
allies the ability lo deal w!ih the immediate 
challenge ; it may perhaps enable him to 
make a decisive bid for power in 1967. 

MEXICO 

Rough arm of 
the law 

I KOM OUR MRXICO CORRKSRONm-.ST 

T ars may be the last year Mexican 
department stores and banks will be 
able to dap customers into their own jails. 
At present, almost any organisation, private 
or official, can get away with equipping a 
group of men with uniforms, guns, and 
badges, and calling them policemen, entitled 
to arrest malefactors and haul them off to 
prison. Because of ihc existence of these 
private police forces, a man can still be 
imprisoned for debt in Mexico. Hotels, as 
well as banks and shops, have been known 
to order their uniformed guards to bring 
in defaulters and keep them locked up until, 
through friends or in some other way, the 
delinquent custoim'rs managed to pay up. 
Shoplifters are also liable to wind np in 
the store jail. 

Apart from these free enterprise poliee 
bodies, there arc the police belonging to rhe 
ministries of health, interior, and hydraulic 
resources : the national railways ; and Pciw- 
leos Mewicanos^ the government petroleum 
monopoly. In Mexico City, there arc the 
judiciary police, the pack police, the high¬ 
way police, the traffic police, and tlic secret 
service. Special police in blue uniforms 
have little flags on their chests showing 
what foreign languages they speak (some of 
those speaking English have the Stars and 
Stripes, a smaller number the Union Jack^. 
Auxiliary police, in greenish khaki, take 
charge of your car if you park it, in c.xchange 
for a small tip (and park it for you, for a 
slightly larger one''. 

In a rare burst of legislative iniiiaiiv:. 
two senators of Mc.xico’s ruling party. 
Senores Gonzalez Bustamante and Matos 
Escobedo, have promised to introduce into 
the next session of congress a bill to abolish 
all the multifarious police bodies, to outlaw 
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private jails, and to set up a single police 
force for each stare and for the Federal Dis¬ 
trict. Both senators are retired jud^s, and 
thus have had plenty of opponunides to 
observe the workings of the present system. 

The ordinary law-abiding middle-class 
citizen usually has little trouble with the 
police, except perhaps when he runs 
through a red li^t or is caught speedily. 
Such infractions are routinely settled with 
a small bribe for the policeman ; rarely is 
an innocent driver held up. I'he bribes are 
generally believed to be shared with the 
policeman’s superiors. 

But police brutality to poor people and to 
peiiy criminals is reported virtually every 
day in the newspapers. In May there 
was a scandal over an affray in which two 
teenage layabouts were hunted down and 
shot to death by half a dozen drunken 

auxiliary” policemen in a working-class 
suburb of the city. The boys were sitting 
chatting with friends in the street when the 
policemen came reeling out of a saloon, 
ordered them to start running, then began 
shooting. One of the boys was killed whUe 
kneeling to beg for mercy ; the other ran 
into a house, but a policeman broke down 
the door and shot him. The guilty men have 
been arrested, though their chief at first 
refused to give them up, saying “ Who’s 
man enough to arrest my boys?” 

In other recent cases reported in the 
papers, police clubbed a bricklayer returning 
home late at night because he said he did 
not have the ten pesos they demanded for 
not running him in ; and police beat and 
shot a 16-ycar-old country boy whom they 
stopped on the street and accused of rob¬ 
bery. Out in the provinces, near Cuer¬ 
navaca, a village police chief ordered his 
men to shoot to death a youth accused of 
having deflowerd one of the village girls ; 
and the village of Santa Teresa in the state 
of Oaxaca was raided by a 40-man pos,se 
from the neighbouring state of Veracruz,, 
who shot the place up and ransacked ihc 
houses looking for a man who had murdered 
a postmaster m Veracruz (they failed to ffiid 
him). 

Lumping all police into one organisation 
is unlikely to do much to remedy the real 
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fsuks, which spring from low pay and lack 
of training. The man who has done most 
to raise the quality ot the metropolitan force 
is the mayor of Mexico Ci^, Sehor 
Uruchurtu, who was reappointed in Decem¬ 
ber for his third six-year term. Seven years 
ago, Sehor Uruchurtu founded the police 
Academy, with its rigid physical, educa¬ 
tional and moral requirements. Little by 
little, at the rate of loo to 150 a year, the 
yoimg men from the academy, highly 
train^, well mannered, spick and span, are 
infiltrating the capital’s pdice force. As they 
work their way up to command rank, and 
as the slovenly, pot-bellied old-timers go 
into retirement, Mexico City, at least, may 
eventually have a police force worthy of a 
great capital. 


ARAB WORLD—I 

Shallow waters 
turn rough 



FXOM OUX CAIRO CORRfiSPONOlSNT 

ME Trucial Coast, one of the last 
patches of the Arab world under 
dkecc British politicil influence, seems 
destined to be a new source of Anglo-Arab 
krittMion. Shaikh Saqr, who was deposed 
last month as ruler of Sharjah, has been 
budy aeeing all the Arab ambassadors in 
CiirD and fits announced his intention of 
putting his case to the Arab heads of state 
at llmir next meeting, due in Casablanca 
on September 13th. 

The official British version of his depo¬ 
sition it chat it was ordered by his own 
family council, exasperated by his 15 years 
of gross neglect and mismanagement of 
bis miniature state. His unpopularity was 
such that the British political agent in 
Dubai was obliged to intervene twice to 
prevent his assassination by members of his 
family. 

Shaikh Saqr’s own version, repeated at 
great length at Arab League meetings and 
10 eager Egyptian journalists, is that he was 
\ irtually kidnapped and bundled out of his 
country for the sole reason that he con¬ 
sistently refused to submit to British 
attempts to prevent him co-operating with 
the Arab League. For measure, 

Shaikh Saqr adds that Britain is planning to 
withdraw its army and air force bases from 
Bahrain and Sharjah to neighbouring 
Muscat, leaving the seven Trucial *Statcs 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

under the protection of Saudi Arabia. It 
is nor difficult to guess which version of the 
story will be accepted in Cairo. 

In Egypt the feeling has been steadily 
growing over the last year, reinforced by 
hints in the British press, that Britain has 
reached a secret understanding with Saudi 
Arabia’s King Feisai for the mutual defence 
of Saudi and British intciests throughout 
the Arabian peninsula. This would 
include King Feisal’s agreement not to 
renew Saudi claims to the Buraimi oasis, 
and not to arm Imam Ghaleb of Oman to 
fight against Britain’s ally the Sultan of 
Muscat. In return, there would be an 
understanding that when Britain leaves 
south-eastern Arabia, Saudi Arabia will take 
over the function of ^'natural protector” 
of Bahrain, and the Trucial States. 

These Eg^ian suspicions seemed con¬ 
firmed last week when it was announced 
that the Saudis had already offered 
million for Trucial Coast development. 
What is more, k has been agreed that this 
mone^ should be handled by the newly 
established Trucial Coast development office 
in Dubai. But Saudi Arabia is a member 
of the Arab League's Persian Gulf commii- 
lee, w’hich has been refused permission to 
open such an office. The reason, or at least 
the official reason, why Britain has been so 
unwelcoming to offers of aid from the Arab 
League is that these offers were bilateral 
rather than regional and co-ordinated. This 
explanation is unlikely to convince cither 
the Arab League or the Persian Gulf states. 

Britain has offered another £i million 
to the Trucial development office. Arabs 
say cynically that this is little enough com¬ 
pared with what the British oil companies 
expect to make out of Abu Dhabi, the one 
oil-rich Trucial Sute. The eccentric and 
parsimonious ruler of Abu Dhabi, Shaikh 
Shakhbout, has agreed to contribute to 
Trucial development, as have also the rulers 
of Qatar and Bahrain. A meeting of the 
seven Trucial States, together with Bahrain 
and Qatar, opened at Dubai on Wednesday. 


ARAB WORLD-n 

Presidents 
kick out 

S HAIKH saqr's tales provide the Egyptians 
with some relatively light relief. 
Otherwise the news coming to Cairo from 
its allies and proteges is disquieting. I'he 
presidents of iMth Yemen and Iraq, neither 
of whom is renowned for his ability, appear 
10 have seixed the reins of their respective 
governments; although both men arc close 
to President Nasser, the consequences of 
their action are likely to be unfortunate for 
Egypt—and possibly for other countries too. 

Common sense, and most Egyptians, 
insist that President Nasser’s first interest 
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The vital but doubtful factor in all this 
is Kuwait. Until very recently it was 
assumed that Kuwait would go along with 
the Arab League majority (led by Egypt 
and Iraq) and even move one step ahead 
despite Saudi disapproval. Kuwaitis 
seemed to enjoy their position as radical 
nationalist millionaires who could afford to 
offend whom they pleased (which generally 
meant the oil companies and the West). 
But earlier this week Kuwait failed to turn 
up at an Arab meeting in Amman which 
w^as to discuss further moves towards a com¬ 
mon market between Iraq, S^Tia, Jordan, 
Kuwait and Egypt. On Wednesday, the 
Kuwait national assembly voted to with¬ 
draw from the common market talks for 
the time being. It seems that the chief 
reason for this is that a common market 
would make it harder for Kuwait to prevent 
''undesirable elements” from other mem¬ 
bers states from coming to live and work 
in Kuwait. Its withdrawal has been a severe 
blow for the common market idea. 

Meanwhile Kuwait’s powerful finance 
minister, Shaikh Jabr, left on Monday for 
Riyadh w'ith a personal message from the 
Kuwaiti ruler to King Feisai. Officially his 
delegation will discuss outstanding frontier 
problems and joint Saudi-Kuwaiti invest¬ 
ment in industrial ventures. 

Coming at this time, the visit inevitably 
seems to have a deeper significance. In the 
past, Cairo has been prepared to promote 
Kuwait’s claim against Saudi Arabia’s to be 
the natural protector of the Crulf shaikh- 
doms. But if Kuwait were now 10 make a 
sharp turnabout and ally itself to Saudi 
Arabia, neither Cairo nor Baghdad would 
hesitate to join Syria’s General Hafez in 
attacking Kuwait’s " selfish millionaire 
shaikhs.” The Kuwaiti government would 
not be able to achieve such a volte-facc 
without strong protest from its own 
nationalists, especially now that they can 
express themselves in parliament. The 
Persian Gulf’s shallow waters look like 
turning rough. 


is to disentangle himself from the costly and 
unhappy mess in Yemen. But if this is 
indeed so, it is hard to understand why he 
uprooted President Sallal from his retreat 
in Alexandria (where by all reports the 
Yemeni president was perfectly happy to 
linger) and packed him back to Sanaa. If 
there were ever a hope of the divided fac¬ 
tions in Yemen coming together, President 
Sallal is the one man who can be guaranteed 
to split them up again. Because of his 
close associations with Egypt (if for no other 
reason) he is hated by the royalists and bv 
neutrals, and distrusted by most of his own 
republican colleagues. Alexandria was, 
surely, the place for him. 

But once back in Sanaa, the president 
started to govern—and to cut the ground 
from under his prime minister, Mr Ahmad 
Noman. In his nine wrecks of office, .Mr 
Noman has strenuously been trying to bring 
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Air Notnan {iejt) at the Khamer l*eace ihnlercncc 


the Lhan^es in government 
will probably be less 
obviou^s; the repercussion, 
bdore very long, could be 
more disturbing. On July 
Sih, reports came through 
(rf several ministers being 
dismissed, and of others 
being placed under house 
arrest; the -minister of 
information. General b’ar- 
han, had wisely slipped off 
to Cairo ; the commander of 
the air force had been 
arrested. The arrested or 
sacked ministers were those 
who had been urging union 
with Cairo; the air force 
chief. General Razzak, holds 
strong left-wing views. 

President Arcf, who despite his friend¬ 
ship with President Nasser had come to be 
regarded by Iraqi ** nationalists " as one of 
the obstacles in the way of union, seems to 
be trying to hold the country together with 
the help of the army (which is largely anti- 
Hgyptian) and the two remaining strong 
men in the cabinet: the prime minister. 
General 'Pahir Yahia, and the defence min- 


isier. How lung they can hold out is qucs 
tionablc. ' 1 ‘hcy will have the Nasscrites. 
the fiaathists and the Communists against 
them—and they are fighting what appears 
to be a losing war in Kurdistan. It looks 
unhappily as if Iraq were again on the verge 
of cruel turmoil. Against the possible con 
sequences cf this, the intrigues of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf read like bed-time stories. 
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peace to Yemen. His cftori'i included a 
tribal peace conferenceat Khamer in 
.May, attempi.s to dilute Egyptian influence, 
and constitutional changes aimed at cutting 
down the posver of the president. The 
‘follow-up comm-iiee'' to the Khamer peace 
\.«>nfercnce has been functioning as a sort of 
consultative assembly. Rut all this was 
thrown to the winds when the president 
returned to Sanaa. Without informing his 
prime minister, he appointed a supreme 
council for the armed forces. 

On July isr, Mr Noman, who had gone 
to Cairo to protest against this, presented 
his resignation. A number of Yemenis 
• made their way to C,airo to try to 
persuade him to change his mind. They 
saw in him the best hope of a compromise 
solution ; the destruction of these hopes 
would be for President Sallal to take control. 
But by July 6th the struggle for power was 
over, at least for the time being. President 
Sallal has formed a new government with 
himself as prime minister, and with 13 
oflicers to 2 civilians in his cabinet. 
Many of Mr Noman’s followers, have 
been arrested. The war, 11 seems, is on 
again. 

In Iriq, the immovJ.jtc consequences of 


.SPAIN 

Basque priests 
militant 

I Ri.)M OfJR .SPAIN UORRrSPosniAT 

T iif. adult population of the travel-poster 
Basque village was about 500, the 
attendance at mass well over 300. Taking 
into account the sick, and the fishermen and 
poachers who had attended early mass, the 
turnout must have been nearly complete. 
But afterwards over a splendid lunch (all 
of it given by his parishioners), the priest 
said the time had come for him to leave 
there was much work for him in the towns: 
Apostolic work, social work, perhaps 
political work. The three arc inseparable. 
In the towns fewer people go to mass. We 
can win back the urban workers only by 
convincing them the church is on their 
side. So much has been done to convince 
them ocherms^ And as a Basque I have 
a duty to defend my people's rights and 
culture . , , 

The pf .cst of a nearby parLsb was shclicr- 
tiig a young miner who had escaped from 
the police after being arrested for sticking 
up anti-government leaflets. “They did 
not treat me too badly,” the young man 
said, but they made me drink my bill- 
sticking paste— a whole line of it. Next 
time ril put rum in it.” Three or four hill¬ 
top away, the viikige priest was an ” exile " 
who had been suspended from his urban 
parish, and left without resources for nearly 
a year, for preaching a sermon attacking 
the use torture by the police. Several 


other priests in the area were among th: 
33g who signed the i960 petition protcMinL: 
against the “ oppression, torture and brain¬ 
washing ’* of the regime. 

Recent industrial strikes in northern 
Spain have been supported by priests. Thev 
took a leading part in organising the illeg.i! 
ma.ss rallies held to mark the BuNque 
national day. Socialists who, in other parts 
of Spain, lend to be anti-clcrical, generally 
think well of the Basque priesthood, and 
the proportion of workers attending mass 
regularly in many Basque towns is around 
30 per cent, twice as high as in Aladrid. 

The younger Basque priests criticise the 
bishops, and the wealth and worldliness of 
certain religious orders, in Protestant-sound¬ 
ing language. Their radicalism owes some¬ 
thing to Sabino de Arana Goiri, a writer 
whose centenary is being celebrated, dis¬ 
creetly, this year. Arana Goiri was agaiii'^t 
confusing Christianity with the church. 
Prophetically, he wrote: “If we seek to 
uphold the church by opportuii’stic means 
we shall drift away from religion." He 
deplored the political ties .of the Catholic 
hierarchy and its neglect of the workers. 

Elsewhere in Spain reformers gravitated 
toward Bakunin or Marx. In the Basque 
country, thanks largely to Arana Goiri, a 
link was established between radicalism and 
religion. Reinforcing and updating his mes¬ 
sage, an elderly Basque priest has published 
in France, under the pseudonym Juan clc 
Iturralde, the first two volumes of Bl Cjrr»- 
licismo y la Cnizada de FrancOy a disturbing 
analysis of the church’s role in modern 
Spain. Smuggled over the Pyrenees, passed 
from hand to hand, the work has been read 
by priests, intellectuals and literate workers 


tiircii^hout northern Spain, li hjs biought 
C.aiholiLS both anguish and relief—relief 
that a priest should at last speak out on 
lop.ts (such as the bonibardmciu of Ciuer- 
nica / over which less scrupulous cluircliin .'u 
have tried to draw a veil 

(reiuTal Franco has publicly denounce.! 
“ rhe excesses of certain Basque clencs " 
.A few' w’ceks ago the bishop <jI‘ Bilbao 
sharply reminded parish priests that thev 
must not omit from their services the prayer 
for the chief of state and the army. In the 
same diocese sanctions have been taken 
against priests associated with the Catholic 
workers' brotherh(x\is and a Catholic rural 
yt'uth movement. But the priests arc in a 
defiant mood. Witliour consulting their 
bishop, the iiicumbeiiis of several industrial 
parishes in Viscaya read from their pulpits 
a statement denouncing " excesses fre¬ 
quently committed by the police." At the 
end of last month, 150 priests made a jv>i'U 
demcMTstration, distributing leaflets in ilic 
L'entie of Bilbao. 

Pew developments could cause greater 
embarras:.ment to a regime which has alwavs 
prided itself on the excellence of its reU- 
tions With rhe church. There are alreadv 
rumours that concesMons may be forthcom 
ing on two issues of concern to the northern 
dergy: the use of regional languages in 
schools and the right to strike. The gov- 
enimcnt has in fact published the draft of 
a proposed amendment to the penal code 
that would seem to allow the police to rake 
a more lenient view of non-political strikes 
Bur th^ militant Basque priests consider it 
ambiguous: they refuse to be impressed 
until they have seen how it is to be inter¬ 
preted. 



BRITAIN 


Incoming Tide? 


M r sblwyk LLOYD kit week proposed 
diat DO moie Oommonwcalm Smnl- 
graoti should be allowed to enter Britain in 
a year than leave in the sane year. Next 
week the Govenimeot is going to announce 
its own plans to restrict the entry of Com¬ 
monwealth citizens to Britain: the present 
rumour is that it has decided to cut the 
number of Commonwealth workers by half, 
CO 7 , 5 oo>-<but that it has abandoned the 
pernicious notion (inherent in Mr Lloyd’s 
suggestion) that the families of people cs^ab- 
lished here should be excludeo. Were 
Labour in fact—as was at one stage sug¬ 
gested—to limit all Commonwealth im¬ 
migration to a ceiling of 10,000 a year, they 
would probably be going a great deal farther 
than Mr Lloyd. TTiere is no information 
about how many Commonwealth residents 
(as opposed to tourists) leave Britain each 
year: it is almost certainly more than 
10,000. Mr Lloyd was, however, prob¬ 
ably not being deliberately unrestrictive. 
He had obviously not thought what he 
was saying. His speech is not yet, and never 


ilmuld be, official Conservative policy. 

Several things need to be said about this 
inter-party race for the white sheet. The 
first is that any legislation or administrative 
act that deliberately separated immigrants 
from their families would be discrimination 
against the most fundamental of human 
rights. It would also, for obvious reasons, 
risk embittering relations between the native 
British and new arrivals—^and by extension 
between white and coloured British rcsir 
dents. 

Second^ the economy clearly needs more 
workers. It needs them especially badly in 
this brief moment while the start of an in¬ 
comes policy is being experimented with. 
There have been murmurs that the Govern¬ 
ment, to avoid accusations that it is exclud¬ 
ing Commonwcatlh immigrants in order to 
pander to the racists, is thinking of keeping 
out foreign workers too. Does it really con¬ 
sider what this would do to the tourist 
industiy ? 

If, as Mr Wilson claims, there has been 


I Migratory Figures 


Last year 14,705 Commonweal ili 
citizens were officially admitted as workers 
to Britain. 

Last year 42,584 aliens were officially 
admitted as workers to Britain. Of these, 
18,920 were admitted for less than a year, 
will have to renew their permits if they 
want to stay. 

The net increase in the population of 
Commonwealth origin in Britain in 19^4 
is pm at 75499: 40^,601 came in, 331,102 
left. The hicrease was made up of 23,508 
men; 27,768 women; 24,223 children. 

The largest net increases were from: 


India: 15,513 of whom 9,351 were women I children 

Fakhten: 10,980 „ ?,2S7 ^ 

^;; ;; ; : :: 
Avetrelie: 5,M2 „ „ 3,90).. 


The net increase in the number of Irish 
citizens in Britain last year was some 
30.000. 

In 1963 the net balance of migration 
showed Britain widi a gain of lofioo 
people. In the three months en^ng 
March, 1965 (the last period for which 
figures are available), 5,200 Comimon- 
wcakh citizens with professional qualifica¬ 
tions, ipedal skills or specific jobs to go to 
were given leave to come to Britain. No 
other Commonwealth workers were given 
leave to come. 


Off the Rails 

T he National Union of Railwaymen 
held its annual conference this week. 
It was revealed that the union’s president, 
and five of his colleagues on the union’s 
24-man executive, have been declared 
redundant. These men are fully represen¬ 
tative of railway workers, whose numbers 
have been cut by over 22 per cent—from 
514,500 to 399,000—between i960 and 
1964. The desirable process of modernisa¬ 
tion on the railways has inevitaUy brought 
misfortune to some. The important ques¬ 
tions for them are: how much misfortune, 
and how can it be averted for their succes¬ 
sors in other industries yet to be 
modernised? The important question for 
the nation is: how can these men be most 
economically re-employed ? 

This is why a new study from the Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Economics at Cambridge* 
is important. The subject is the closing 
down of two railway workshops, in Man¬ 
chester and in Darlington: vsduable com¬ 
parisons are made with similar studies, 
notably this author’s analysis of a group of 
workers—mostly white-collar workers— 
thrown out of jobs in southern England. 
One year after the two workshops had 

♦"Redundancy and the Railwaymen,** by 
Dorothy Weddernurn. (.'UP. 2<h. 
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massive evasion of the provisions of the 
1962 Commonwealth Immigrants Act. the 
remedy should surely be to stop the eva¬ 
sions. not to change the Act in the restrictive 
sense. An important proviso here is that 
nothing should be done to prevent Com¬ 
monwealth students from taking jobs during 
their stay in Britain. 

Furthermore, the assumption that the 
British people arc in fact prey to the racial 
prejudices now attributed to them by poli¬ 
ticians of both parties is highly questionable. 
In those (very rew) constitucnccs where race 
has been regarded as a special factor, there 
have certainly been a large number ot other 
special factors. The important articles by 
Mrs Ruth Glass in The Times last week 
suggest that the problem is rather different 
from what has been assumed. If the Gov¬ 
ernment knows that this distinguished soci¬ 
ologist is wrong, it had better explain how. 
If Mr Brown believes that the economy 
does not need more workers, be had better 
explain why. 


closed, only 15 per cent of those thrown 
out of work w'cfc still unemployed: of these, 
over half were by this time over the retiring 
age of 65, More than half of those who did 
get new jobs were in fact being paid more 
than they had received in the workshops. 
A clear majority appear to have preferred 
the new jobs into whkh they were impelled. 
Severance pay cushioned the financial blow 
to everyone. Personal distress seems to 
have been kepi to a minimum. Only the 
old, the sick and the inadequate (for what¬ 
ever reason) were hard hit on personal 
grounds by the closures of these outdated 
and inefficient railway works. 

Nevertheless, the arrangements for guid¬ 
ing these people into new employment, for 
encouraging them to take a retraining 
course, or for seeing that this new trickle 
of labour into an overstrained labour 
market was channelled into a useful 
course, were ludicrously primitive. The 
Ministry of Labour is at present trying vari¬ 
ous progressive experiments in its labour 
exchanns up and down the country. In 
particular it k trying to separate the routine 
chore of paying out unemploment benefit 
from the constructive task of fitting spare 
workers to vacant jobs. It is also engaged 
on ^t another wave of expansion of its 
training centres for adults. 

The ministry has a long way to travel: 
in the cases of redundancy described by 
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Steamy argument . . . 


Mrs Wcddcrbiirn, only 13 per cent of the 
workers affected got new jobs through its 
offices. Only just over half bothered to ask 
the empl05anent exchange for help. Over 
a quarter did mu know that training centres 
existed. Around half knew they existed, 
but did not consider attending one. There 
is a new breed of manpower planners within 
the ministry. I'his study of a specially 
simple sort of redundancy—carefully 
planned and long b^reseen by a scrupulous 
employer—indicates so many things that 
they should be doing, here and now. 

THE LAW AND THE PAPERS 

Justice Undone 

N HWsrAPtiu editors in Britain arc fright¬ 
ened of the law of contempt of court, 
because they do not understand it and do 
not have time to find out what it means. 
They should be much relieved at a decision 
of Mr Justice Buckley last wedk: he dis¬ 
missed a motion for contempt of court 
brought against the Daily Tehgraph and 
its editor, after the paper had commented on 
a snh judice case about whether “ sherry ” 
is a copyright term or a generic description. 
The judge said that prosecution for con¬ 
tempt should only be brought where the 
risk of interfering with the proper course 
d justice is “ real and grave.” 

In fact the judge was clearing up one of 
the most important points considered in a 
recent report* from a group of distinguished 
lawyers and journalists, respectively from 
Justice and from the Intcrnationai Press 
Institute. The committee, which recom¬ 
mends that newspapers should only be pro¬ 
ceeded against for contempt on the 
authority of the Attorney General and in 

* The Law and the Press. Stevens. 17s. 6d. 


acc<»rdancc with well-defined principles, 
aJso argues that pewspapers, if (hey are 
to dnitn motcr freedom, should justify iSteir 
claim by paying more constant and expert 
aticiuion to what the courts arc on about. 

The committee, while rightly arguing that 
the machinery for preserving official secrets 
works rather well where national defence ia 
concerned, nevertheless makes the obvious 
criticisms of the way in which certain 
government departments use tl^ Official 
Secrets Act. This, of course, is common 
ground between the courts and the papers 
—the best condemnation of abuses in this 
field by government departments is con¬ 
tained in the judgment in the Grusvetior 
Hotel case, unmentioned here. The com¬ 
mittee does little to clarify the imporianr 
distinction between these two sons of official 
secrecy. 

On the matter of libel, the ct-mmittce 
suggests that judges should be given more 
freedom to guide the jury in the course 
their summing up, and that the Court of 
Appeal should be allowed to vary a jury’s 
award of damages instead of being limited 
to the power to order a new trial. (But how 
could the court do this without, in effect, 
conducting its own new trial ?) The com- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


N lwcastle has appointed its town 
manager while Bognor seethes over 
liie dismissal of its town clerk, and both 
places carry messages for the obscure future 
of British local government. The unedify¬ 
ing events at Bognor boil down to charges 
of high-handedness and venality against 
mcml^rs of the council. The Minister of 
Housing and Local Govcrnracni has gone 
as far as he can in strongly advising an 
independent inquiry—he cannot order one 
if Bognor does not. This is one of the 
things which, the Liberal party, which has 
seized the opportunity to strengthen its 
local government platform, would like to 
see changed. 

A bigger bogey for reformers is the 
councillor who uses his position for his own 
business advancement, for whom it is not 
saying much to argue that such goings-on 
are less flagrant in this country than in most. 
Declarations of interest, which would do 
much to hamper real corruption, should 
certainly be obligatory. But the fact must 
bo faced that economic involvement in the 
life of a town is one of the few remaining 
incentives to lake part in local politics at 
all, and the risk of temptation may be less 
important than a touch of enthusiasm. Pay¬ 
ing more than bare expenses to councillors 
would be a far better solution than 
restricting them; the Greater l.ondon 
Council is now seeking leave to start to do 


mittec aho prof'csci, a new defence for 
newspaper^ against ^whom damages are 
claimed fof alleged libd—i-that of qualified 
privilege for statements made in go^ faith 
on matters of public interest. This might 
be argued for with some conviction if news¬ 
papers were less tempted to disguise malici¬ 
ous falsehoods about public persons as 
matters of public interest. This sort of 
privilege womd only be acceptable if accom¬ 
panied by a statutory definition of the right 
to privacy, as has been suggested by Lord 
Mancroft, and expressly rejected by the 
committee. 

The real difficulty of editors confronted 
with legal problems about publication is, of 
course, a practical and not a doctrinal one. 
'They are busy men, with a paper to fill. 
When told by their legal advisers that some 
doubt arises (and that is what legal advisers 
are paid for), editors—who arc not special¬ 
ists in the law—will always prefer to hold 
a story. A story held is often a dead story. 
This report contains some advice that all 
editors should have in their minds. It 
comes from a lawyer—Lord Atkins, giving 
judgment in the Privy (xuncil: “ The path 
of justice is a public way : the wrong-headed 
arc permitted to err therein. . . 


just this. 

Dictatorial or oligarchic behaviour iii 
councils, paniculurly where one party has 
been almost unopposed for a long time, is 
also none too rare and exemplifies the real 
problem of local democracy. Once the 
party system takes over, some sort of 
cabinet, in fact if not in name, is likely to 
follow. At worst this can mean the arrogant 
negation of the right of the public, press or 
other councillors to know what decisions are 
being taken. Properly used, a big council 
can profit in efficiency by inform^ policy'- 
making among the group which has a clear 
majority on its various committees. 

Newcastle, whose Labour council 
deliberately operates a cabinet system of this 
kind, has carried the same idea into the 
administrative field by its famous innova¬ 
tion of a '' city manager with town clerk.” 
Like all other chief officers he will be the 
servant of the council, not the other way 
round—but unlike any of them, or any other 
town clerk, he will not be the head of any 
particular branch of administration, bur 
senior co-ordinator of them all. By choosing 
Mr Frank Harris, an accountant who has 
risen to the head of the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany’s product planning in Britain, New¬ 
castle proves its desire to control its £200 
million development plan with the precision 
and foresight usually reserved for far less 
durable products than cities. 


Old Bogeys, New Brooms 
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on boani the Solon? 


M arconi, a member of the English Electric 
Group, helps Shell International Marino to op¬ 
erate their tanker fleet efficiently and safely. 
Marconi Marine electronic installations keep Shell 
ships in touch w|th the shore and each other; aid navi¬ 
gators with radar, echo-sounders and direction-finders. 
Solen and 14 other Shell tankers, from 67,000 down to 
18,000 tons deadweight, also use electronic equipment 
which automatically detects and .corrects errors in 
radio transmission of vital performance data from any¬ 
where at sea to Shell Centre in London. The data are 
used for the evaluation of development projects. 

English Electric are one of the largest and most com¬ 
prehensive engineering groups in the world. Their 44 
specialist companies are served by five of the most 
modem industrial research laboratories in Europe. 

These substantial resources put English Electric 
in the forefront of advanced electrical and elect¬ 
ronic technology at home and overseas. 


ENGUSH EXECTRIC 

THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
THE MARCONI COMPANIES 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC-LEO-MARCONI COMPUTERS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC AUTOMATION 
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Intcrngtlonul Aniibscs and Tables 
Pi'vsents internationally comparable data on the 
growth in the industrial sector during the period* 
in relation to that in the economy as a whole, ol' 
practically all countries of the world; and 
analyses of the circumstances and factors that 
were conducive to the great expansion that took 
place in economic activity. (UN publication) 

49s. (52s.) 


Commodity Reports 

A series of annual publications, prepared by the 
Commonwealth l-iconomic Committee, giving in 
aummai 7 form statistical data of world 
production, consumption and trade for groups 
of allied commodities. Recent titles include: 

Meat, 1964. 7». 6d. (Ks. 4d.); Dairy Products, 

1964. 7s. 6d. (8s. 3d.); Fniit, 1964. 1(K. (lls.); 
Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds, 1%5.10s. (1 Is.); 
Grain Crops, 1964. 10s. (lOs. 1 Id.) 

Economic Report on 1964 

This H.M. Trcasuiy report olfcrs a detailed 
analysis of developments in the domestic 
economy and the balance of payments in 19 (j 4, 
carrying the review forward in some respects 
to the first months of 19f»5. 

3s. 6d. t.^s. lOd.) 
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puicnis throughout the world 
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IF GESTETNER 
HAD BEEN THERE: 


in view of the increased 
efficiency of his 
administration, the 
achievements of Henry Vlll's 
reign would have been 
even more glorious. 

Unfortunately for our lemoter ancestors, 
the Gestetner process was not 
invented until 1881 ... The time they 
were obliged to waste 1 And the money I 
And the effort I For the last 80 years, 
however, businessmen and 
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Middle East Weather Vane 


The Struggle for Syria: A Study oj 
Post-War Arab politics 

By Patrick Seale. 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 344 pages. 42s. 

Although this is a specialist's book, in that 
it deals with the minutiae of Arab politics, 
it is for two reasons well worth the atten¬ 
tion of a wider public. First, it is so shrewd, 
lively and well written that it will come as 
manna to those whose staple diet is the 
locusts and wild honey of Afro-Asian poli¬ 
tical literature. Secondly, it offers interest¬ 
ing and apposite evidence of what happens 
to great powers which imagine that they 
are manipulating and attracting small ones 
in Afro-Asia. It shows how often they pur¬ 
sue their lofty policies in mis judgment 
—even in ignorance—of the interpretations 
that are being placed upon these by local 
politicians locked in indigenous combat in 
the sub-stratosphere. MV Seale writes at 
one point that 

a continuing theme of this book has been the 
two-way interaction between the internal 
power struggle in Syria and conflicts on the 
wider stage of Arab politics together with, 
on a still higher plane, great power policies. 

The scene he describes is often reminiscent 
of those mediaeval paintings in which, aloft, 
St Michael fights Satan, while humans 
struggle on a middle plane and devils claw 
for the elect somewhere below\ Compar¬ 
able scenes of more recent date arc 
discernible in the Congo or Vietnam. 

Now and then, one conflict impinges on 
the other. In the Middle East, the spheres 
intercommunicated when the western 
powers, bent the one (America) solely on 
containing communism, and the other 
(Britain) also on retaining some shred of 
former status in the area, in 1955 built upon 
an existing pattern of Arab antagonisms by 
putting their money on Nuri Pasha and 
fostering the Baghdad pact. The inter¬ 
pretations placed upon this move by 
Syrians sihd Egyptians, which are well des¬ 
cribed by Mr &ale, show how often Eden 
and Dulles planned and acted without much 
heed for the degree to which they would, 
by Arab standards, be taking a hand in 
some Arab power game. 

Why is Syria the subject of the book ? 
It is neither so powerful as Egypt nor so 
rich as Iraq, and, being a bone of conten¬ 
tion between them, is often the object of 
their policies. And yet, in Amb politics, 
Syria is always worth watching because 
developments there so often show the way 
the wind is blowing or about ^^to blow. 


Syria, for instance, was the first Arab state 
to challenge an ancien regime by staging a 
military revolt, the first to stick out against 
being compromised by accepting western 
aid, the first Arab neutralist, the first to 
break a western monopoly by buying arms 
from Russia. Far from being the mere 
object of policy, it time and again engineers 
within its own borders political quarrels of 
such magnitude that it exports them to its 
neighbours, so swelling its domestic con¬ 
cerns to inter-state magnitude. In one of 
his shrewdest chapters—that on the key 
Syrian elections of 1954^ which were almost 
the only truly free elections that have taken 
place in the Middle East since the war— 
Mr Seale shows how much more astutely 
the Syrian omens were then read by 
Moscow and Cairo than by l.ondon and 
Washington. 

Just as outsiders, the Russians often 
included, misread local omen.s, so do the 
Arabs misinterpret great power moves. 
One useful service performed by the book 
is to dispose of the legend, long believed 
by Egyptians and others, that the British 
actively worked to promote the unity of the 
Fertile Crescent. This myth was propa¬ 
gated for years by authorities hostile to the 
Hashemite dynasty, including the French 
and the Israelis. The book's Arab sources 
reveal that here was a matter in which the 
British never interfered, prefcrrir.g to let 
water find its own level. Let the last word 
lie with Syria’s “ progressive millionaire," 
the pro-Soviet Khaled el Azm; 

The British never really wanted union. They 

were uncertain of beinR able to harness the 

effervescent side of the Syrian character. 

Nuri pretended he was for it hut, at bottom, 

he thought like an Englishman. 

This quotation from a personal interview 
displays in a sentence the kmd of source 
material on which the book is based. No 
Arab statesman has yet written this sort of 
reflection down, but Mr Seale who (after 
some years of research at Oxford and some 
years as the Observer correspondent in the 
Middle East) is part-scholar, part-journalist, 
has plied all the living participants in the 
scene With his questions, and reproduces for 
the reader's benefit the fruits of this labour 
of years, printing them as if they were 
quotations. One has to take much of his 
evidence on trust, but his pieces fit the 
jigsaw so neatly, and so greatly help to 
explain much that has happened since his 
closing date in 1958, that they are worth 
accepung. To purists who jib at such 
source material, the answer is that plausible 
explanations of events can be obtained in no 


other way. These descriptions, shaped by 
what Mr Scale handsomely acknowledges 
as the elegant scalpel ’’ of Chatham House, 
arc the raw material of history—live stuff 
that will be unobtainable by the time the 
relevant British documents arc available 
to the historian, but the relevant Arab 
authorities are dead. 

'I'hough the book is so spirited, the 
general impression it leaves is one of pathos. 
Nothing goes as the Arabs plan (except 
negative plans, such as getting rid of patrons 
or rivals) because every man is for himself 
and believes that what he wishes for can 
be obtained—abracadabra—simply by wish¬ 
ing. Mr Seale shows how for lack of a 
“convincing constitutional structure,” of 
consecutive thought and sustained effort, 
dearest plans have so far foundered. If this 
has happened in lands well endowed with 
a history and with cultural unity, what hope 
is there for lands without these assets ? 


Two Stings in the Tail 

The Persuasion Industry 

By John Pearson and Graham Turner. 

Eyre ami Sputtiswoode, 328 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 30s. 

The title of this book should really be in 
the plural: the faces revealed of the adver¬ 
tising and public relations industries are so 
very different. The picture of advertising 
in the first two-thirds of the book is true 
but anecdotal and personal. It conveys very 
well the chancincss of any one campaign 
and the thrill of the business as an absorb¬ 
ing intellectual game. Good points are 
made: that a campaign (“ You’re never 
alone with a Strand ") can change the post¬ 
ure and habits of a generation without sel¬ 
ling many cigarettes; that the success of a 
well known slimming preparation was due 
to the deliberate dulhiess of a campaign— 
as the agency^ notoriously the “brightest ” 
in London, said, “there are times when 
advertising men must realise that the really 
clever course is not to be clever at all.” And 
so on. 

It is a far cry from these, innocent pre¬ 
occupations to the real political public rela¬ 
tions men, like Mr E. D. (T6by) O’Brien, 
whose fun career started when helped, 
amid many ga^ misadventures, to ^et 
General Franco mto Spain to start the cwil 
war. After a spell in that great breeding- 
ground of modern PR, the Central Office of 
Information, Mr O'Brien has been at the 
centre of many campaigns, from the Tory 
revival in the nineteen-forties to the 
Katanga lobby: “ Katanga would have col¬ 
lapsed much earlier if there had not been 
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people well infiirmcd through us." Here he 
IS probably unfair to Mr Michael Struclens, 
whose efforts in New York were even more 
successful than Mr O’Brien’s in London. 
The easiest victims, ill-informed and not 
seemingly over-bright, are back bench mem¬ 
bers of Parliament—of whom 34 arc or were 
in the business anyway. There were the 
forty MPs who went to Rhodesia to see 
federation at work: only one came out 
against it. Eighty MPs were found live years 
ago to support the makers of oil heaters, 
whose products had just killed rather a lot of 
people. These triumphs may have been his¬ 
toric rather than actual: the great period for 
political-cum-linancial public relations 
started with the campaign for commercial 
television and may have ended with the 
downfall of Mr Profumo—‘"one of the best 
chaps 1 ever had," according to Mr O’Brien. 
The campaign for commercial radio will be 
a real test of its present power. 

In the fifties the latter-day Maundy 
Grcgorics also apparently flourished. One 
Commander R.N. (Retd) specialises in 
public figures who want honours. ' It always 
cheers me up,’ he said, ‘ when I meet some¬ 
one with some money who wants nothing 
more out of life than a peerage '." 

After these revelations the last general 
chapters seem a triffe tame. Adverti.sing is 
made by fallible human hands, and control 
over it is scarcely made at all—with one 
very significant exception. There is now 
real control of advertising on television by 
an authority with the legal means and will 
for enforcement. May this not come for 
all media, with this shining example of con¬ 
trol over the most important one? But to 
judge by the evidence here, eonirol of lobby¬ 
ing seems a much more vital business— 
after all, unlike the Americans, we do not 
even know how much the lobbies spend, or 
on whom, or to what purpose. 


Sixty Per Cent Efficient? 

The Economics of Soviet Planning 
By Abram Bergson. 

Yah University Press, i.1964.) 411 pages. 
56s. 

The first thirteen chapters of this book hold 
up the Soviet economy in practice to the 
mirror of Western welfare economics. With 
a wealth of scholarship, though not of verbal 
felicity, it is shown that the choice of invest¬ 
ment projects, the allocation of labour, the 
pricing of consumer goods and so on are 
“ irrational ” or “ inefficient "—the words 
have the same meaning in this book. This 
is all sovietology recollected in tranquillity: 
little is added to our knowledge of these 
matters, though we must be grateful for its 
compendious and authoritative availability. 

Cnapter 14 makes up for all the others 
in novelty and boldness, but the author 
seems hardly to realise how controversial, 
how much in need of longer substantiation, 
are the claims he makes. Soviet socialism, 
he says, is less efficient than American capit¬ 
alism because in i960 it produced about 


60 ix:r cem as much per dose of labour and 
capital. This figure allows for the lower 
quality (in sex and education, but not age) 
of Soviet labour, and the rest of the Soviet 
shortfall is attributed to the system. But 
might not capital goods too be of lower 
quality? No such thorough check seems 
to have been made on this; the rather im¬ 
pressionist working of Bernstein has been 
accepted in converting capital roubles ” 
into " capital dollars.” Instead the author 
maintains that since the Soviet capital stock 
is younger it should embody the very latest 
developments and be actually superior; if 
not, that too is a fault of the system. 

Now, it is not absurd that the Soviet sys¬ 
tem should be only 60 per cent as good as 
the American at extracting output from 
equal inputs. But the lower quality of Soviet 
capital goods is passed over much too cava¬ 
lierly. So far from being a fault of the 
system it is a very proper adjustment to the 
shortage of savings and technical education. 
It is also paralleled by market economics in 
the same stage of development. Moreover 
the 60 per cent efficiency " conclusion falls 
foul of the simple proposition that the Soviet 
economy is growing more rapidly, and such 
growth is the prime criterion of efficiency. 
Static comparison pays no attention to his¬ 
torical circumstance. 

But to use rates of growth in i960 as an 
efficiency criterion would be unfair the other 
way, as the author hastens to point our. For 
it is more dilficult to grow quickly when 
one is already ahead ; capital stock is about 
as big as it ought to be, and there are few 
foreign techniques to borrow. However, 
this is only to say that any comparison of 
Russia and America in i960 tells us nothing 
about the relative efficiencies of their 
systems. Russia should be compared with, 
say, Italy or Argentina in i960, or perhaps 
with America in 1890 ; and the main cri¬ 
terion is presumably the. rate of growth in 
comparable absolute circumstances. 

Since the author is certainly well aware 
of these points it is surprising that he does 
nor deal with them. It is also surprising that 
he does not draw on his own work to divide 
the question of efficiency into its main com¬ 
ponents: resource mobilisation (e.g. the 
extraction of savings from the people, or the 
moving of housewives into gainful employ¬ 
ment) and resource use (the extraction of 
output from resources once mobilised). Wc 
might well expect a Communist government 
to mobilise resources more ruthlessly, but in 
his “Economic Trends in the Soviet Union” 
Mr Bergson shows that since the war Russia 
has outstripped America in the other depart¬ 
ment as well. That is to say, outputs have 
outgrown inputs more rapidly in postwar 
Russia than in America at any time. The 
“ 60 per cent in i960 ” is, though Mr 
Bergson seems not to recognise it, a stage 
in precisely this latter development. Soviet 
resource use is still worse than the 
American, he now tells us ; but forgets that 
he once showed it was improving faster. 

It takes time to accumulate capital, time 
to educate workers up to the American level, 
and time therefore to make and work the 
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latest machinery. Yet time seems somehow 
to have dropped out of the author’s con¬ 
sciousness. What he has to say on the static 
allocative efficiency of the Soviet economy 
is true and valuable, if not new ; and beyond 
any doubt overall efficiency would be 
increased if improvements could be made 
here without a sacrifice of other advantages. 
But the crucial last chapter raises far more 
questions than it answers. Its supreme 
merit is the importance of these questions. 

Riots Made Respectable 

The Crowd in History: A Study of Popular 

Disturbances in Prance and Englami, 1730 - 
1848 

By (ieorge Rude. 

John Wihy. 290 pages. 45s. cloihbound, 
23s. paperbound. 

The title of this book reflects Professor 
Rude’s view of his subject: the word 
“ mob ” has too many overtones of hostility 
and distaste for him to use it; but, in fact, 
what arc generally called mobs are what he 
is discu.ssing, that is, riotous or rebellious 
crowds. Mr Rudd’s central argument is 
that the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
rioter, both French and English, was 
typically a worthy and respectable citizen 
whose rational motives deserve careful 
study, rather than a brute beast drawn from 
irresponsible or criminal sections of society. 
His present day equivalents arc trade 
unionists and members of consumers’ 
organisations rather than the sort of people 
who now take part in riots. Mr Rude’s 
rioters were not even unduly violent: they 
used force selectively and with discrimina¬ 
tion, “ pulling down " the houses of their 
victims to avoid the danger to neighbouring 
properties involved in setting fire to them, 
and they caused far less loss of life than 
the forces of order sent against them. 
Indeed, they were sufficiently conscious of 
their rectitude to expect reasonable men to 
contribute money ” for the poor mob," or 
owners to pay a fee for the destruction of 
their threshing machines, and sometimes to 
expect the support of the constituted 
authorities. These men made riots not 
because they longed for blood or loot or 
were the tools of unscrupulous politicians or 
because of their blind prejudices, but as an 
expression, however inarticulate, of genuine 
economic and social protest. 

Sometimes Mr Rude, however cautiously 
and tentatively, gees too far. The Gordon 
riots, aimed at Roman Catholics in London, 
and the “ Church and King ” riots, directed 
at enlightened intellectuals, are alleged to 
have been based on a levelling impulse and 
to have involved attacks on wealth as much 
as on religious toleration or liberal 
rationality. The evidence is thin and Mr 
Rud6 here applies with difficulty his general 
contention that crowds sought to impose 
“ some form of elementary ‘ natural ’ 
justice.” 

What is most valuable is the demonstra¬ 
tion that crowds usually had ideas of their 
own. When rioters took up the ideas or 
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Industry 
has found 
a gold watch 
in DEVON 



Firms like Whitbreads, Centrax, MTJ Gauge & Tool, and 
Clarks of Street had good reason to move to Devon. For 
one thing labour is plentiful, good and loyal. Gold w'atchcs 
for long service are common in Devon. 

But that’s not all. All over Devon the Count}’ Coujtcil offers 
co-operation with industrialists to build factories to be let 
on long lease at low rates. And in the development districts 
suitable industries qualify for 25*);, factor}' building grants 
and TO'\, grants for machinery. Housing is available, the 
sea’s close by you and living is pleasant. Send off the coupon 
—or fix a date by phone to conic and see for yourself—now, 
before the queue forms! 
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to Oeven 


G. H. Hollis, Indiislrial 
Dc\'cIopnicnt Oiticcr, 
Devon (.'.ountv Council* 
Coiintj' Hall* Kxctcr. 

Tel; lixeicr 77977 281 


To G. H. Hollis, Industrial Development Officer, 

Devon County Council, County Hail, Exeter. Devon. 

Please send me details of the adv«netages of a factory tn Df'von. 
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slogans of other classes, they adapted them 
to their own aspirations and they could not 
be used as mere weapons in upper class 
disputes. Revolutions in which popular 
disturbances affeaed events and social 
history as a whole cannot therefore be 
underkood without studying the motives of 
mobs. 

Mr Rudd has carried out several excellent 
studies of this sort. This book adds little 
new to his earlier work, but it summarises 
it conveniently, and adds to it a restatement 
of the work of othen on the same problem. 
It is marked by the scholarly care and the 
caution of statement usual in Mr Rude's 
writings and it is very readable. 

From Tavira to Tirana 

Pcagiiia Guide to Travel in Europe 

By Nigiel Buxton, in association with the 
Sunday TuUgra^ 

Penguin. 799 pages. 17s. 6d. 

Europe has such a variety of scenery, 
climate and cuisine that there must, some¬ 
where, exist the perfect holiday place for 
each of its inhabitants. This does not 
prevent thousands being seized with a kind 
of mental paralysis when the dread moment 
of actually picUng on one spot, instead of 
vaguely daydreaming about many, becomes 
inesca^ble. 

This new guide could help them make 
up their minds. For instance, there arc 
sections at the beginning not on individual 
countries, which follow, but on coasts, 
mountains, lakes, islands, useful for people 
who have at least got as far as deciding that 
they would rather roast on a beach in the 
company of their fellows than stride in soli¬ 
tary splendour through the Alps, or vice 
versa. Those seeking to avoid the modern 
hordes can turn to Iceland, where tipping 
" is not the done thing," or the countries (£ 
eastern Europe. The information on these 
has been as assiduously compiled as for the 
more beaten tracks, but they mostly lack 
Nigel Buxton's reprinted descriptive pieces, 
which elsewhere not only relieve the hard 
fact but make one itch to get up and go, 
badt to the blue Wann sea, me pioe-needles 
and the crickets. The chilliest note is struck 
by Albania: Travellers should note that, 
even with a visa, they have no consular 
protection. . . . Albania has no diplomatic 
relations with Britain.... The frontier with 
(irecce is not open. ..." A trip here, one 
feels, might be interesting, but not gay. 

Further sections include air, rail, coach 
and sea travel, plus information, at first 
glance of hideous complexity, on how to 
ship or fly a car almost anywhere. Occa¬ 
sionally the attempts to be clear, concise 
and comprehensive seem exaggerated: for 
example, public holidays arc listed under 
countries because they differ from one to 
another, but banking hours, which do 
the same, are grouped together under 
" Money." Again, except for eastern 
European countries, the currency conversion 
is only given in “Mone\^" which could 
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make for a great deal of flipping to and 
fro to estimate hotel prices, which are not 
given Sterling equivalents, whereas fare 
prices are: tUs again seems illogical. 

The amount of updating is going to be 
enormous, but the author assures us that 
the considerable resources of the Sunday 
Telegraph, at home and abroad, are poised 
to snap up and print the latest information 
so that the book can remain the good 
kicking-off point it now is. 

Embattled Republic 

The Spanish Republic and the Civil 
War, 1931-1939 

By Gabriel Jackson. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 591 pages. £$. 

Were Hugh Thomas’s ** The Spanish Civil 
War" not already on one’s shelves one 
might have greeted this work widi some 
enthusiasm. Unfortunately, the overlap 
between the two books is considerable, and 
Mr Thomas’s is the more attractively pro¬ 
duced and better written—^and by hu* the 
cheaper. Mr Jackson is apt, at times, to 
be bleakly professorial; he is attracted by 
the kind of gallicisms immature under¬ 
graduates adopt in order to let one know 
they have b^ to France (“ laic ” for 
secular, “ normal schools" for teachers’ 
colleges, “ ensigns " for orders); he has 
skimj^d his proof-reading (Pyrenean is 
occasionally spelt “ Pyrennean,” a French 
book is given the title Sept mois and sept 
jours. . .", bloody pui^es become " blood 
pui^cs," etc.); and his index is poor (it does 
not even mention Pamplona and Navarra, 
whose Carlist militias and priests played so 
active a role in the first weeks of the civil 
war). 

But this is an interesting and useful book 
—clear, icbolarly and generally reliable; the 
present reviewer disagrees with Mr Jackson 
on only three factual points. It is especially 
valuable for its analysis of the aspirations 
and frustrations of the Republic in the five 
crowded years before the civil war. Mr 
Jackson deflates the "black legend” the 
RepubUc’i enemies have created, and probes 
a httle more deeply than Mr Thomas into 
the 1936 " communist plot.” 

He sees the civil war, despite foreign 
intervention, as the product of specifically 
Spanish circumstances. But he reminds the 
reader that the Republic’s reformist efforts 
should be viewed in an internaiional 
perspective: 

In the last half-century, the privileged 
Western world has become conscious of the 
many “ under-developed ’* nations. . . . 

'rhcrc have been a multitude of political 
movements attempting to bring some measure 
of liberty and prosperity to those many 
countries. The Spanish Republic bears com¬ 
parison with the best of those move¬ 
ments. ... No progressive foreign govern¬ 
ment has initiated more beneficial projects 
than did the Spanish government in the years 
1931-34. No Spanish government has done 
as much for the people since the time of 
Charles III in the eighteenth century. 
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OTHER BOOKS 

The Origins of the LABoim Part^*, 18S0-1900. 
(2od edition, revised.) By Henry Felling. 
Oxf^d University Press. 265 pages. 35s. 

First published in 1954, tliis book has been 
out of print for some years and now appears in 
a revised edition. Alterations have been made 
in the light of recent research and documenta¬ 
tion, and lire author has added a bibliographical 
essay. 

Fbderat. Tax Treatment oi< Foreign Income. 
By Lawrence B. Krause and Kenneth W. Dam. 
Brookings Institution, Washington. London: 
Peber. 158 pages. 25i. 

A background paper, prepared for a confer¬ 
ence held April 23-24, 1964, with a summary of 
the conference discussion. (Studies of Govem- 
meiit Finance series.) 

First Steps to Disarmament: A New 
Approach to the Problems of Arms Reductions. 
Edited by Evan Luard. Thames and Hudson. 
277 pages. 42 $. 

Authorities on dtsarmament and arms control 
discuss here a number of specific and restricted 
measures in theae fields, in view of the fact that 
the achievement of general and complete dis¬ 
armament seems unattainable. 

REAIH.NGS l^OM LIBERAL WRITERS: English and 
French. Selected and introduced by John 
Plamenatz. Allen and Unwin. 240 pages. 35s. 
clorhbound, 21s. paperbound. 

The passages, preceded by a long introduc¬ 
tion by tlie editor, are arranged in five parts: 
Freedom and Opportunity : The Junctions of 
Goyemment and the Limits of Authority: The 
Spirit and Machinery of Free Government: 
Freedom of Thought and Utterance: Freedom 
Endangered. 

Atlantic Crisis: American Diplomacy Con- 
(ronts a Resurgent Europe. By Robert Kleiman. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 158 pages. 21s. 

'Hiia book was reviewed in its American 
edition in The Economist of October 17, 1964. 

Federalism and the New Nations op Africa. 
Edited by David P. Currie. University of 
Chicago Press. 440 pages. 63s. 

This is a report of a symposium held almost 
exactly two years ago to discuss federalism in 
Africa. It will interest the historian. 

The Guinness Book of Records. Compiled by 
N. D. and A. R. MeWhirter. Guinness Superla¬ 
tives Ltd. 316 pages: 12s. 6d. 

This eleventh edition of the Guinness Book of 
Records is up-dated to Octobef, 1964, and con¬ 
tains the results of last year's Olympic Games 
at Tokyo. It remams a fascinating source of 
useful and esoteric information—especially the 
latter. This is the place to look if you want to 
find out who had the smallest handwriting or 
the first slipped disc or took the most pills. An 
interesting short table in the preface shows how 
much some records—like the .human speed 
record or the deepest ocean boring and the 
estimated world population—^hive changed in 
the last fifty or hundred years. Qearly, there 
will be need for plenty more editions. 

the Dirpctory of Opportunities for School 
Leavers, 1965. Commarket Press. 383 pages. 
12i. 6 d. 

HOTRI.S AND RliSTAITR.^VTS IN BRITAIN, 19ft5 : 
Touring Edition. British Travel Association. 
390 pagc.s. 6 s. 

The Caribbean “Who What Why," 1965. 
trim, What, VPhy Publishing Co., Port oi Spain, 
Trinidad. 844 pages. No price given. 

Who's Who m Switzerland^ 1964-1965: In¬ 
cluding the Mncipality of Liechtenstein. Nagel, 
Geneva. I.cindon: Prederich MuUer. 690 
pages. /;6 10s. 
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some of his ministers had been too dose (or too inadvertent) in 
matters involving seme particularly horrid crooks. Chief Justice 
Dorion’s report on these scandals has not added much more to the 
misery of their long recital and perhaps their worst political rever¬ 
berations may be over. 

In any case, the poker game about the date of the next election 
will not be decided on such a hand. Mr Pearson will lay down his 
full house when he wants to—perhaps a piece of legislation that 
Tories, Sodal Crediters, Creditistes and New DemocTats are 
totally unable to swallow—and will then go to the country on the 
existing electoral map, before it has to be changed next year. Many 
members, irrespective of party, must be hoping that this will 
happen, rather than wait—until the late summer of 1966?—before 
they can work up their new constituencies. The existing ones are 
out of date and in many respects unfair; here once again Mr 
Pearson might have a matter of honour to decide and not a straight 
political choice between soon and much later. 

The form of some of the possible runners for the Conservative 
leadership is assessed on later pages. There are awkwardnesses 
for Liberals too. In the 1963 election, the Liberals did well in 
Ontario, and part of that success was due to the work of Mr Walter 
Gordon on his home territory raising the anti-Dicfenbaker vote 
and winning a good number of scats with slender Liberal majorities. 
Can this be done again? If there is one unpopular Literal in 
Ontario to-day it is Mr Gordon himself. Bay Street is not exactly 
the whole of Ontario, but its views colour a wide range of Ontario 
opinion. Mr Gordon is the target of the most violent expletives 
from the street's financial community. They find it impossible to 
understand how one of their own establishment, a former partner 
in that most eminent firm of public ac-countants, Qarkson, Gordon 
and Company, should have betrayed his fellows to become “a 
goddammed socialist." But there is no doubt that he leads the 
Liberal party from the lefr, and that may be a paying instinct at a 
time when political opinion in the larger cities in all provinces 
seems to be going that way. 

There arc troubles for federal Liberals in Quebec, too, that might 
weaken the party's strong hold on the province, particularly in the 
event of a Fulton-Faribault partnership on the Conservative side 
(of which more later). Ever since the Liberals were returned to 
uneasy federal office, Mr Maurice Sauve, the federal Minister for 
Lands and Forests, and an energetic and often emotional represen¬ 
tative of the younger Qudbecois in Ottawa, has been trying to clean 
up the murky image of Quebec Liberalism, with its powerful old 
guard, and its pork barrels of patronage. 

Mr Sauvi has been plainly defeated. The Prime Minister is 
keeping Mr Favreau as leader of the Quebec wing, though be has 
resigned as Minister of Justice. Indeed, it could not have been easy 
to dethrone him, for he came into the job as an honest and 
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intelligent reformer, 
and got immersed, 
innocently enough, 
with the stinking 
waves of the Rivard 
scandals. (These 
involved Guy 
Rouleau, Mr Pear¬ 
son’s administrative 
assistant and chair¬ 
man of the I.iberal 
caucus, now re¬ 
signed from both 
offices, and Ray¬ 
mond Denis, former¬ 
ly the administrative 
assistant, but now 
sacked, to Mr Rene 
Tremblay, who was 
Minister of Immi¬ 
gration, and remains 
in control of the 
Liberal organisation 
in Quebec City.) 

One can see Mr 
Pearson’s predica¬ 
ment ; any changes 
of status here would 
have carried inevit- 
able implications. 

One can also see 
that lack of political 
following guaran¬ 
teed Mr Sauvd’s 
defeat in a cause that 
Quebec Liberals will 
somehow have to 
win and control. 

Mr Lesage might do 
the job, but he is 
unlikely to descend 
from Quebec to 
Ottawa. (They have 
an impolite word 
for those who do: 
federaste,) 

The economy may be l.ooming, but the next election will be 
nobody’s push-over. Will the NDP do better in Ontario, as some 
people expect? Will the Liberal hold on Quebec be weakened by 
scandals and by a Tory recovery? What then becomes of Liberal 
hopes for a decisive victory in federal politics? What then of the 
possibilities of recruiting people like Jean Marchand, a former trade 
union, leader from Quebec and eager for social reform, into the 
Liberal fold? It would be easy to underrate what the Pearson 
administration has done in its term of office. It has the flag, which 
will rank as a significant national achievement when the dust 
settles. It has established the pension plan, and has enabled the 
provinces to work it on their own account if they wish. It has done 
much to share responsibility and money with the provinces and is 
regarded as. easy meat as a result. It has been confused on any 
' number of occasions, and has been the victim on as many others 
of the endlesa procedural delays that are built into the Canadian 
ParUamentary system. All this has occurred under the leadership 
of a man who earns respect and even atfection, but was never cast 
in the stamp of national politician. Give him seven out of ten and 
remember that few prime ministers deserve anything as good. 
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II—A Shadow or Two 

Last year, Canada's gross national product 
jumped by 9 per cent, the biggest advance 
since 1 356. The greatest part of this 
represented real progress, for in terms of 
constant dollars, gnp was up by 6i per cent. 

I I was a bonanza year of important productivity gains, which 
saw the progressive absorption of unused industrial capacity 
that had been lying around the Canadian economy for several 
years. It also saw an unemployment percentage as low as 4.7^ 
after seven years in which it had been up to 7. Canada had never 
employed so many people—6.6 million of them—or paid them 
so much—$2.02 an hour against $1.95 for 1963 and a wage packet 
of $23,417 million against $21,546 million—and they worked 41 
hours a week, as in 1963. Personal and government expenditures 
were up by per cent, fixed investment in the private sector by 
as much as 18 per cent, and corporate profits by 14I per cent. 

It was a boom year, certainly, yci one that still pressed fairly 
gently on resources. Canada shared much of the success of the 
United States in keeping its price levels stable. There was hardly 
a tiicker upwards in the wholesale price index last year, and le.ss 
than a 2 per cent rise In consumer prices. The fast four months 
of this year have told a noticeably different srofy of pricing pres¬ 
sures, but a reporter a country in which the consumer price 
Ihtiex can put on two percentage points in a single month finds 
it hard to complain about one percentage point on consumer prices 
and 1] pomes on wholesale prices since the turn of the year. There 


could still be enough spare generally to be taken up in 
the economy without driving up costs to a dangerous extent, but 
tightness is showing in areas of specialised skills and equipment. 

When Canada booms, it buys and it borrows. Last year, 
Canada's bill for imports from the United States shot up from 
$4.4 billion to $5.2 billion, an increase of t8 per cent, and costing 
70 per cent of a total import bill of $7J billion. Canada had a 
trade deficit with the US of $805 million and a non-merchandise 
deficit of $854 million, making a total deficit of $1,659 million for 
the year, the biggest on record. (Offsetting this were the extremely 
high current account balances with the United Kingdom of $572 
million and with all other countries of $634 million, the latter 
reflecting in important part wheat sales to Russia and China.') 
Since the middle fifties, Canada has steadily reduced its overall 
' deficit from well over a billion dollars to well under half that 
level, but the deficit on current transactions with the United 
Slates has never been more than modestly reduced and last year 
was swollen to an all-iimc record. The first quarter of this year 
shows a rather more disquieting result. Imports have continued 
to soar—up to $1,846 million and 12 per cent above the first 
quarter total for 1964. But exports were un only 3! per cent 
to $t,8j^i million, partly because of the British surcharges and 
ff6 sales of wheat to Russia, although there was a big increase in 
exports to the United States. On visible trade., therefore, there 
was a minimal surplus of $5'million for the quarter, which betokens 
a payments deficit on all transactions of perhaps $300 million, 
which would be the highest quarterly deficit on record. 

This implies another big year of borrowing (presumably not of 




retrenchment?) as hst year, when the figures were swollen by 
sew offerings of Canadian securities in the United States after 
the Interest Equalisation Tax was enacted last September. But 
it was noticeable that direct investment in Canada (mainly by 
American parents of Canadian enterprises) was last year barely 
eoe*third of its level of two or three years ago. American clawing- 
back of funds, coupled no doubt with the puiting-off policies of 
Mt Gordon on foreign ownership,* have reduced what was formerly 
a flood of direct investment into something nearer a trickle. And 
there has been another major change in the composition of Canadian 
borrowing, on die short-term side, as a result of bringing about a 
reduedon of the interest margin between the financial centres in 
Canada and in the United States. The spread between the two 
markets has been at its narrowest for many years, and rhe Induce¬ 
ment to Canadian borrowers to seek funds abroad correspondingly 
at ks lowest. It was a significant mark of the Bank of Canada's 
policy that on 7 per cent Bank rate date on November 23rd last year, 
it raised its own rate modestly from 4 to 4^ per cent, whereas 
the Federal Reserve rate was pur up from to 4 per cent. 

Canada has not pursued low interest rates in independence but 
as an integral part of the pact with the American monetary authori¬ 
ties to avoid attracting reserves at the expense of the United 
States. Some Canadian cynics describing this posture say that 
Canada now forms the thirteenth Federal Reserve District. C Cer¬ 
tainly, the need to hew to an interest rate line in order to dis¬ 
embarrass the United States has meant that Canada's internal 
monetary policy for twelve months or more has been easier than 
it might otherwise have been. The increase in the money supply 
has been attracting some attention. And although the banking 
situation is taut and would be sensitive to any touch of central bank 
braking, the quality of some banking assets has lately come under 
suspicion, as has happened in the United States too. There is a 
fairly wkk q^cctnim it liquidity among the banks and some would 
find a squeeze most unwelcome. 

There is now fear that the excesses in the issue of consumer 
finance paper could threaten trouble. Atlantic Acceptance Corpor- 
is in default for $100 million of notes. This concern^ wh^. 
lissM havS b eqi mult4 )licd from $20jdn^lion to $130 million m five 
yeafs, cooSa^d a poor liquidity ratio, aTTgh loss ratio, and 
dependence on the New York market. The question now, as marked 
condidoos arc perceptibly tightening, is wh^her some other com¬ 
mercial paper will come under suspicion. There is too much accom¬ 
modation pa|>er in money market portfdios for comfort, and too 
much oonaumet credit paper of less than top quality. Whether the 
banks will come to the rescue in bailing out these excesses (they 
; include bills sold by some dealers on buy back arrangements) is 
conjectural. New York bankers are becoming suspicious and 
renewal of anything but the best bills will not be easy. Hence the 
Canadian audiorities may have to take some steps to assist the 
repatriation of some of this paper at a time when they would have 
preferred to d^ileo the screw somewhat against its excessive issue, 
and this against the background of a balance of payments with the 
United States that is showing a marked deterioration. 

It is a situation that will call for all ihc Bank of Canada's 
ingenuity. It illustrates the distortions that unduly low money 
rates (established though they were to meet the necessities of 
monetary rdadons between Canada and the United States) can 
Jjnaposc gg the domestic economy. The slightest touch of clumsiness 
*co^'a(h^t prosp ects and y nfidence over a much wider area of the 
Canadian economy than is’ aT pT^ent undfil^ 
sUgbtest assumption that rescue operations can be coiTmcd 6 fi Co*i jd 
prejudice the clcaoLng up of an unheaithy Stluaften m" ui'securc 
piper. 

* His prejudice againr^t American control must have gpt rtee better 
of hih rc.'ison in his proposals for restricting the growth of the Mercantile 
Bank, now owned by the FifM Nationaf City Bank of New York. 
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Before the inevitable voices are raised that the fault lies with 
the United States for imposing a check to growth on other countries, 
it must be said that the fault Hes as much with Canada, and not least 
in a state of political thinking that regards higher interest rates as 
anathema. Under the new Bank Bill, the banks will still be limited 
to a 6 per cent ceiling. They have found ways of breaking through 
this in personal loan business, on which their outstand^gs have 
jumped from $rl billion to $1.8 billion in the last two years. But 
the volume of consumer credit as a whole has increased even faster 
than this, and had already run up to 18 per cent of personal dispos¬ 
able income by the end of 1963, The mortgaging of income on ihia 
scale would not have been so easy at more realistic rates of interest 
and the present financial dilemma carries some important lessons 
for the fhture. 

Whether it will have a material effect on investment imentions 
during the rest of this year is a matter of opinion. The guesses 
have been that construction and plant expenditures will be up this 
year by 14 per cent on 1964, which saw an even sharper rate of 
advance. At a time when confidence could be shaken, when the 
world's markets to all appearances ate turning decisively do^- 
wards, and when the prices of Canada’s resource exports are well 
below their peaks, there must be question marks about Canada’s 
economic progress in the short to medium run—just as there are 
about everyone else's. But not, surely, in a longer run. 


— Making a Nation 

Canada has made an enormous investment in 
nationhood across its four thousand miles of 
water, prairie and mountain. Highways, 
railroads, air routes and pipe-lines run east to 
west. Increasingly, communications spider 
their way into th^inhospitable north.-wherC 
the temp^alure’range is even more formidable 
than in populous cities from Montreal across 
to th§ Ftpekies. But the concentration of 
people is to the sdlith .* and th^Lr economic 
horizons point as much to the south, below the 
49lh parallel, as towards their neighbours. 

S INCE confederation, the lovc-and-not-quite-hate feeling of 
Canada for the United States has mainuined a mainly pros¬ 
perous but sometimes uneasy relationship between the two coun¬ 
tries. In their moods of confidence, Canadians think of a North 
American entitlement that ought to match the enormous economic 
power of the United States. But they are also afflicted by their 
sheer inability to do without American capital, American tech¬ 
niques, and the American market, if their economy is to grow at 
satisfactory speed. The split-mind created by this dependence is 
worried by a weaker sense of nationhood than has come out of rhe 
American melting-pot; it dwells on a Canadian difference, but is 
scared that it rests so much on an American sufferance. 

These feelings have been basic for a hundred years. They formed 
rhe essence of MacDonald’s Canada Policy, which put the building 
of a nation first and the building of an efficient economy second. 
They were at the root of Mr James Coyne’s misguided campaign; 

he WffS gOverndr of the Bank of Canada, for a retreat into 
self-sufficiency arid a “h’ttte Canadapolicy. And Mr Walter 
Gordon, the present finance minister, ls*ficw involved jp. <jjpclicy 
ofBuying Canada back.” How Canada is supposed to do thTs, and 
to what end, is not lucidly explained in a country that wants as near 
as maybe to match American living standards but cannot now, and 
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what makes it work? 


Many thingB working together. Wire and cable* 
central offif:e switching equipment, and microwave 
transmission systems for example. A few spins of 
the dial and you are connected to the oqq phone 
you want! Perhaps you take it for is.a 

wonder to a child—it is a service yet to come to 
many countries. 

Northern Electric makes the things that make 
telecommunications possible; from underground 
cable to trophospheric scatter systems. This wide 
product range employs over 18.000 skilled people 
in our seven manufacturing works in Canada. 


Our research and development laboralorins in 
Canada's capital* employing a highly-qualified 
scientific staff of over 600, arc the largest private 
communications research facilities in Canada. 

^forthe^^ plectric engineers cover much of the 
globe in helping to expand and modernize the com¬ 
munication facilities of other nations. 

As Canada's prime supplier of telecommunica¬ 
tions equipment, we have the facility capability 
and technical competence to provide cver-belter 
communication systems. 


' One pf (fie world's leading manufacturers of Coievoinuiunications e^^uipmenf. 
Pja SOX «l2a MONTREAL CANADA 




Northern Electric 

COMPANY LIMITED 
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the opportunity 


Quebec covers an area of 524,000 square 
miles, the equivalent of Italy, France, 
West Germany and Great Britain put to¬ 
gether. 

Very few regions in the world enjoy an 
economic potential such as Is found in 
Quebec, the largest of the ten provinces of 
Canada. Moreover, the world's busiest 
inland seaport is at the entrance to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway at Montreal, industrial 
nerve center of Quebec and Canada — 
and host to the 1967 World Exhibition. 


Quebec, with its northern territories still 
untapped, offers unlimited opportunities 
for development. Its forest, mine and hy¬ 
draulic resources, together with the St. 
Lawrence River, which reaches for three 
thousand miles Inside the North American 
continent, represent tremendous assets 
for economic expansion. In this regard, 
the Quebec government is offering fiscal 
and other incentives which stimulate the 
participation of private investment in the 
developrnent of new industries. 


The Quebec economy In terms of both human and 
natural resources is geared to a high level of diversi¬ 
fication and a high rate of productivity — major factors 
of sound and profitable investment. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 



QUEBEC 

For further information on La Province de Quebec, contact 
Quebec House, 12 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.I., 
England, or Department of Industiy and Commerce, Parliament, 
Buildings, Quebec, P.Q., Canada. 
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perhaps never will,, tnacqh Anterica’s achievement in output. 
The vigorous provincial leaders want to get more American capital, 
not less. In their eyes, Ottawa la frustrating the kind of develop¬ 
ment on which Canada has lived and expanded in all living memory. 
They are not obsessed with the often quoted percentages of 
American interests in Canadian enterprises—two-thirds of electrical 
raanufaemre, over 90 per cent in automobiles, three-quarters of 
the oil and gas, and a preponderant slice of the $400 million invest¬ 
ment in Saskatchewan’s new potash-extracting industry. 

Resentment of foreign capital is a human failing, no doubt, but 
to portray this as a foreign yoke and a depredation <^f Oinada’s 
resources does no credit to her economic sophistication. The 
choice is between growth and the depressed standards that would 
go with economic nationalism. Mr Cpyne was prepared to wear 
this hair shirt, but it does not feature prominently in Mr Gordon’s 
prospectus for Canadianisation. Buying Canada back” means 
for him wider ownership of Canadian enterprises by Canadians 
(fair enough, if they will put up the investment), greater indepen¬ 
dence for Canadian management, better export performance by 
Ameriain-owncd companies that arc not allowed to push their 
sales into the home base of their parents and release from their 
bondage of having to buy American plant and technique. 

Mr Gordon's first crude attempts to lever ownership from 
American hands by prejudicial tax arrangements have been greatly 
modified, though they still give offence, as does his move in the 
April budget to protect the national integrity of the Canadian 
publishing business by disallowing for tax purposes the cost of 
advertising primarily directed to the Canadian market in publica¬ 
tions of which Canadians own less than 76 per cent. 

But there is another proposal for which Mr Gordon deserves more 
credit than he has been given. This is the Canada Development 
Corporation whose obj^ts are to include financial participation 
in new enterprises, or in the expansion of large-scale industrial 
projects. The aim is to provide capital that would otherwise have 
to be sought outside Canada. This scarcely revolutionary idea 
might have made a less devastating impaa on the Canadian finan¬ 
cial community if it had come from someone other than Mr Gordon. 
Almost to a man, the investment business is against it—though how 
some of the minions of the Toronto Stock Exchange can have the 
grace to utter anything save peccavi, given its recent record, 
is difficult to understand. 

At least one respected member of the financial community, Mr 
Douglas Fullerton, has come out in support of the CDC. In an 
article in the Financial Times of Canada on May 17th, Mr Fullerton 
argued the advantages, and did not hide the risks. Of course, care 
would be needed in the structure, investment methods and direc¬ 
tion of a CDC. Of course, political inmference is to be avoided 
like the plague (f^s abbdt this lie at the root of Bay Street’s 
mistrust, and tbi^ will have to be dbpersed). Of course, it must 
not play the markets. Kor should it interfere with the iustruments 


in the private sector 
that are filling the 
institutional gsp—* 
bodies like the 
Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank, Roy^ 

Nat, the (French) 

General Investment 
Corporation, 

Canadian Enterprise 
Development 
among them, or 
major industrial 
holding companies 
like Argus Corpora¬ 
tion and Power Cor- HIS CANADA IS FOR CANAPIANS 
potation. CDC 

must, indeed, sell itself to the Canadian investor (who is not the 
readiest man in the world to hold equities) and must hold out 
promise of a fair, not cxtravi^i xu, return. 

There is a lot to be threshed out here. Not all the misgivings 
of responsible business leaders are atavistic; th<(te must be close 
thought about putting into private hands responsibilities for con¬ 
ducting an operation that, in the last resort. Incomes a matter for 
government. Yet this h surely an idea to be given a fait trial, 
for by providing a larger proportion of Canadian savings for future 
Canadian enterprise, it could make a big contribution towards 
greater Canadian self-assurance and provision. The way to modify 
Canada's dependence on an American customer and an American 
supplier of capital is to turn the exercise into interdependence 
through the means of economic liberalism, and not to attempt to 
frustrate it by economic nationalism. Whenever trade barriers 
have come down, Canada has benefited—'think of what happened to 
newsprint after the reciprocity treaty of 1911 and to the agri¬ 
cultural machinery business. The automotive free trade agree¬ 
ment between Canada and the United States, signed last January, 
is in the same direction. 

Economic integration is impossible. A North American com¬ 
mon market or even a customs union between the two countries 
would show up the enormous disparity between the two economies, 
renew Canadian fears of political absorption, and present a hundred 
problems of industrial adjustment. The removal of trade barriers, 
to be realistically pursued, must aim at more limited objectives; 
pragmatic reciprocity rather than a universal design. This is what 
the auto deal has a chance to do. It challenges Canada’s auto 
industry—not just Ford at Windsor, but a collection of bits and 
pieces makers -to become efficient. It can increase Canada's 
capacity to produce more wealth. This is what a national policy 
must nowadays be about. It must not be preoccupied about 
American intentions and offer insults in return for American money. 
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Ten Premiers 

Across Canada, the ten provinces have leaders of real strength, 
at ease about their own provincial affairs, and even aloof 
about their relations with Ottawa. They are supported by 
ministerial colleagues of varying quality, but provincial 
administration is coming closer to matching Ottawa's official 
excellence every month. The premiers have projected 
themselves as national personalities, and some of them could 
become contenders for national power. 



W A C BENNETT earns his Wackk ” 
out of respect nowadays. In him there is 
an unconventional energy that has come 
right in a half a dozen ways. Three years 
ago, he boasts, everybody said that British 
Columbia was broke. Bay Street, Wall 
Street and Throgmorton Street awaited his 
fall with impatience, after his rough take¬ 
over of BC Electric. It was the biggest 
throw in a series of gambles since Bennett 
switched from conservative politics into 
BC's brand of Social Credit fourteen years 
ago. Bennett wanted B C Electric so that 
he could develop power from the Peace 
River. Then he saw Ottawa of! by insisting 
on the development of the Columbia River 
scheme in his way (having nearly come to 
grief on a different deal ten years earlier) 
and wrote the terms of the treaty for the 
supply of its water to the United States. 
Bennett, the two river king, put $275 
million under B C’s belt for the Columbia 
payment, and lent $100 million of it to 
Quebec. He now boasts that the banks 
owe him $85 million. 

British Columbia is developing wealth so 
fast that it is showing indifference to 
capital from the cast. Bennett's govern¬ 
ment is spectacular, unorthodox and it 
delivers in plenty. Power rates have been 
cut, ferrv services to Vancouver Island have 
been taken over and are splendidly run, 
the highways are a marvel, and the dead 
Pacific Great Eastern railroad has been 
revived to open up exciting prospects in 
mining, gas and lumber in the rich north. 
“ Progress, not politics ” is Bennett’s 
label, and British Columbians have got 
used to the idea of perpetual boom and 
inexhaustible resources. Bennett’s one 
defeat is 10 be denied his own bank, but he 


has been denied things before by Ottawa. 
He boasts that B C has the lowest taxes, the 
fullest services and the highest wages of all 
the provinces. His disregard of Ottawa is 
magnificently rude. The federal-provincial 
conference called for June was put off for 
a month because he and five cabinet col¬ 
leagues went off to Japan; he came back 
wi^ a bundle of Japanese plans for yet 
more pulp and paper. British Columbia 
joined confederation as an adherent, not 
as a founder, and somewhat lacking 
conviction ; there ha:, been plenty of 
rhetoric about secession down the past 
ninety years, long before Mr Ralph 
Loffmark, BC’^s Minister of Trade and 
C'ommerce was hinting at it two months ago. 
Bennett’s “ dynamic society ” feels itself 
distinct from Canada, and makes much 
critical noise about '' the tax money chat 
Ottawa takes from us,’' though it docs not 
refuse federal money for highway construc¬ 
tion. Pressure on Ottawa is good provincial 
politics, but that is something different 
from separatism, even for a province whose 
natural field of vision looks across the 
Pacific and south to the Western Stares, 
rather than eastward over the Rockies. 


ERNEST MANNING in his middle fifties 
has been premier of Alberta since 1943. 
The province was then passing through a 
period of disappointment, for after the dis¬ 
covery of the Turner Valley oilfield in 1936, 
some $50 million was poured into dry holes 
in the next decade, and the number of 
explorers had shrunk to a dozen. Alberta’s 
oil production then was worth less than 
$20 million a year. Last year it was worth 
more than $650 million. Since 1947, 
Alberta has received $1,685 million from 
land sales, rentals and royalties; last year, 
$188 million ; and in the first quarter this 
$53 million. 

This is Social Credit Alberta style. 
When the Leduc field was found in 1947, 
Alberta was oil-borne, and began to generate 
wealth on a fabulous scale for a province 
that was, within living memory, literally 
bankrupt. Sitting on this twenty-year old 
jackpot, Mr Manning has behaved with 
simple restraint, and has kept corruption 
out. No drink, no tobacco, and his Back to 
the Bible Sunday radio prayer meetings are 
the mark of the man. Me also holds an 



immense reserve fund which is earmarked 
for capital development. Mr Manning does 
not carry austerity to the point of imposing 
road tolls of sales taxes, but he believes that 
thrift is virtuous and so pays only half the 
cost of education from provincial funds, 
while he exacts $2 a day from hospital in¬ 
patients. 

Quiet effective government put Alberta 
ahead ctf Saskatchewan in Mr Manning’s 
early years and the oil maps of Alberta are 
now closely dotted. But he always asserted 
the public interest in realising Alberta’s oil 
assets on the best terms, to give the indus¬ 
try the best, and the most scrupulous, deal 
in the prairies. They say that after a near 
quarter century, Manning is feeling a bit 
bored. That would be natural; but it 
would be equally in the premier's quiet 
character to work for a more rational offtake 
of Albertan gas to the United States, which 
involves transit through Mr Bennett’s re¬ 
public and competition with his gas. If 
anyone could dissolve the Rockies and .Mr 
Bennett’s pride in going it alone, perhaps 
Manning is the man. 



ROSS THATCHER is a former member of 
the NDP turned Libera], who leads 
Saskatchewan with a majority of five, after 
last year’s elections. The former Kovem- 
mem gave the people medicare and hospital 
services which, Tnatcher emphasises, may 
be popular but are not free. Jt put 
on, he says, 600 new taxes and increased 650 
others ; set up crown corporations to make 
bricks and run insurance and created 
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suspicion and resentment in the oil industry. 
Thatcher's line is to show what private 
enterprise can do, though to be fair to the 
previous government^ experience was leach¬ 
ing it the same lesson. 

He is an energetic salesman for his pro¬ 
vince, claiming a big success in attracting 
development for potash^—four plants have 
been opened up in the past twelve months 
and others are advanced. They sluice the 
potash out hydraulically nowadays. He is 
fighting to get depletion allowances for 
them, which Mr Gordon has refused on the 
ground that these are not mines." He has 
the largest heavy water plant in the world, 
a new oilfield which may match Leduc ; he 
offers a 50 per cent subsidy for prospecting ; 
and even boasts a winery—*' I don't know 
where they get the grapes from, but they 
give jobs to fifty people.” Three lumber 
companies arc now working, but no pulp 
mill yet. Thatcher is the sort of man who 
has the nerve to tell a Vancouver audience, 
in a region where timber grows nearly as 
fast as beanstalks, that now is the time for 
them to get in on the ground floor of 
Saskatchewan's cold forests. 



DUFFERIN ROBLIN is universally Duff, 
a conservative leader of conservatively 
minded Manitoba, a province chat shows 
much less dramatic elmge than its neigh¬ 
bours on either side. He is one of the 
possibles for national Tory leadership (he 
has the advantage of fluent French), chough 
nor ready to declare his hand while Mr 
Dicfenbakcr is still there. He succeeded a 
penny-pinching Liberal government in the 
province, which was more concerned with 
sound finance (Manitoba bonds get the top 
market rating) than in economic develop¬ 
ment. His government is making brave 
attempts to get a more vigorous rate of 
expansion. 

Duff Roblin is 47. not the most dramatic 
oT physical figures, a strong advocate of 
co-c^erative federalism, expecting Ottawa to 
fill in the gaps c^t by nsUure oc by con¬ 
stitution the provinces cannot fill them^. 
selves. He has a clear picture of the role 
that his government should play in 
encouraging Manitoba's economic progress. 
Manitobaij the gatew^ to the west, was set 
back by Panama .Qmal. Now in the jet 
age, Winnipeg's new international airport is 
increasingly over-flown, and AirCsyiada are 


trying to bring their repair base to the eaat. 
There are ho prospects of a gushing htl 
industry. Mineral development has been 
active but comes in large lumps, like Inter* 
national Nickel’s Thompson mine. Fifty per 
cent of Manitoba’s less than a million people 
live in Winnipeg, and 75 per cent from 
Winnipeg's latitude to the south. Manitoba 
is making less headway in its empty, difficult 
but richly endowed north than British 
Columbia or Alberta. Duff Roblin has to 
decide whether this is his challenge or his 
barrier. 


JOHN ROBARTS is the admirably sound 
conservative premier of the richest and most 
populous province in Canada. Ontario 
could get along even without its north, for 
its spectacular riches lie concentrated in the 
golden horseshoe Of industrial complexes 
from Toronto to the United States frontier. 
Ontario is a province' where, in Canadian 
terms, there is little usable room left ; 
where expansion has come vigorously from 
market pressures and much less from the 
work of its economic council, and where, in 
the person of Mr Stanley Randall, Ontario’s 
Minister for Trade and Industry, the pro¬ 
vince projects itself vigorously as an 
exporter all over the world. In his politics, 
Robarts is a man of moderate eclecticism. 

He is for Canada, not for an orangeman 
provincialism, though he is not above using 
the red ensign, for which Mr Pearson sub¬ 
stituted the maple leaf, as the new pro¬ 
vincial flag. Indeed, he gets on well with 
Mr Lesage in Quebec, and has concerted, 
together with Ottawa and Quebec, his pro¬ 
vincial pension plan on identical terms—to 
provide an important source of new funds 
for Onurio development. 

Robarts is one of several premiers who arc 
being cast for national conservative leader¬ 
ship. He ha.s. no French, and makes no 
bones about it. His attraction would be a 
record of businesslike government in 
Ontario, coupled with the powerful prob¬ 
ability that he could deliver the Ontario vote 
for the conservatives. In the federal election 
three years ago, the liberals did well but 
many m their seats are held on narrow mar¬ 
gins. Robarts swept the board a year later, 
but what he may lack is the lustre that 
national politics demands, and the power to 
translate from Queen’s Park in 7'oronto to 



Parliament Building in Ottawa. In this 
biggest of provincial ponds, Robarts is a 
sturgeon, and who would blame him if he 
elected to remain one? Not the majority in 
Ontario. 



JEAN LESAGE deserves much of the 
credit for Quebec's economic and political 
revitalisation since his liberal government 
took office in i960. His political coup in 
1962 took Quebec's power utilities into 
public ownership and gave his government 
of young talents a confidence that la belle 
province had lacked throughout the 
Duplcssis years of reaction. Yet Lesage is 
not a happy confident man. The handsome 
face is flushed and shows signs of strain. 
He is sensitive to criticism that Quebec's 
revolution has lo.st momentum, that he has 
reverted to bourgeois establishment thinking 
and the press is treating him roughly. 

Lesage ha.s a name for intestinal thinking, 
and it can lead him astray. Part of the 
lonely eminence he assumes among his 
vigorous and sometimes less than co-opera¬ 
tive colleagues comes from the fact that he 
himself has become less concerned with 
cabinet collectivity since the triumphs of 
1962. His process of government has some 
unwelcome Duplcssis overtones, for Lesage 
works increasingly through a group of con¬ 
fidants and personal aides, taking decisions 
on such sensitive matters as the Fulton- 
Favreau Formula (sec page xxiii) and Sid- 
bcc, Quebec's new steel projea, without 
consultation—and hitting trouble from a 
majority of his ministers. 

He is still strong, and still an arrr^activc 
political animal. If he disregards his friskier 
colleagues, it is not through any fault of 
megalomania, but rather from a basic in¬ 
security in his make-up. He wants to be 
well thought of by the French-speaking 
financial leaders along Montreal's rue St. 
Jacques. He has always declared himself a 
confederation man, which is asking for one's 
political throat to be cut in Quebec. He 
has not lived down the sharp reaction from 
the left against the stiff police action on 
“black Saturday” during the Queen's visit 
to Quebec. 

The brio of the liberal revolution of three 
years 'back is losing way to a noisy, well- 
publicised dissension as ministers cn the 
left wave their personal nationalist banners 
—Mr G^rin-Lajoie pushing the claim lor 
separate treaty-making powers in matters 
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haute cuisine 
a basse temperature? 
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Every time the 'Jules Verne' ties up at Le Havre, she brings 
from Algeria enough gas liquefied at -161 C to supply 250,000 
French homes for ten days. And 9% nickel steel, especially 
developed by International Niokfi for low-temperature ser¬ 
vice. is playing a vital part in the vast imaginative project 
devised and operated by Qaz de France. 


Development of new materials is only one of the ways 
in which International Nickel helps industry in its de> 
mand for high quality materials. Its nickel supplies are 
backed by programmes of research and market develop¬ 
ment designed to find new applications, new markets 
for new and improved nick^-containing alloys. 

at the service of industry 


INTERI^ATIONAL. IMIOKEI. 

IfilTERNATIONAL NICf^afL'LIMITED THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LOHDON SW1 
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within Quebec's provincial competence ; Mr 
Pierre I^porte visiting Paris to sign a 
cultural accord ; Mr Eric Kierans applying 
some simple accounting to show that a 
mixed company set-up for Sidbcc would be 
financially silly and that public ownership 
makes complete sense—in this case; and 
Mr Rcn6 Levesque, who now seems to 
brood a little sadly on the edge of the cliff of 
separatism to which his thinking of two 
years ago led him, but remains consumed 
with twcntierh-ccntury socialism for 
Quebec. 

Lesage spends a good deal of his time 
with the unwanted babies that his ministers 
leave on his doorstep. He also gets need¬ 
lessly involved with some of his own found** 
lings, though when he has a cause to fight^; 
no one handles it more vigorously or logic-^ 
ally. A good example is his recent move to 
petition the Queen for the removal of 
Quebec’s Legislative Council—the upper 
house that comes down from the days of 
I^ower Canada with a fixed membership of 
twenty-four and is dominated by the Union 
Nationale. 

Lesage’s metaphors about Quebec’s pro¬ 
gress are drawn from flying. In i960, he 
says, Quebec was a political and economic 
DC3. In 1962, it became jet-propelled and 
went off at terrific sp^ ; it is still going as 
fast, but with the familiar illusion of station- 
ariness at 600 miles an hour, Lesage is 
enthused by this speed of action but he in¬ 
sists on a certain prudence before attempt¬ 
ing to go supersonic. Some of his col¬ 
leagues seem already to be operating at 
Mach 3. 


JOSEPH ROBERTS SMALLWOOD is 
“ Joey ” to friend and foe. He matches 
Bennett for colour and headline catching. 
He is open, available, and the admired ruler 
of Canada’s uhderdevdoped. province of 
Newfoundland. Its population, just short 
of half a tnillion, has bred foto it a suSet*i 
ance of poverty. J6ey faas bred into 
him a tough career as journalist and union 
organiser; an important literary talent and 
historical taste that produced the Booh of 
Newfoundland. In 1934 Newfoundland 
was bankrupt, and was put under the care 
of a colonial commission in London. A 
large section of the population was dose to 



starvation, dumbly accepting the fact that 
Ashing and newsprint, on which the terri¬ 
tory depended for a modest income at best, 
were hopelessly depressed. 

Smallwood led Newfoundland aftir the 
war into union with Canada. It is sup¬ 
pliant province, fed by subventions [.from 
Ottawa, since its population has to ;^ake 
do with an average personal income of no 
more than 60 per cent of the,Ca9gdian 
average, and only half that of the average 
for Ontario. Pressed by the attractions 
of mainland Canada, SmaUwqod has been 
projecting Newfoundland as the^ develop*. 
nTeni frontier of-^.thc future. Piilp and, 
paper, what be nas to. 

sell tb immigfaiS^it^^ 

has reversed. to. j 

Canada nod, States. He! has ■ . 

built bwwr'a; new ,schools, atl^Ahas 

set 

p()nder^^!fc^;dm-yearu^^ 

This , 

ten stoiiclvh^'a- psamvcr‘ijod ;y. 

fighter for:'his ii^bpie, Uitre ■ * 

in the smgll Isolated outports’V . 

Joey is rryii&g to bring-ton'm^ 

and better-sefved ctHamufutics. "ilThe accent ; 

in Newfoundland is on 
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recent '' free trade in autos ** pact between 
Canada and the United States. Stanfield 
is another provincial conservative leader 
who is being measured as a possibility for 
th: Diefenbaker succession. 



: proymee 
[ thousand 


W^BR Shaw has Char„ _ 
Bdw^* Island, Canada’s smallest p 
with lltdeTnote than one hundred 1 
t^piUatlcn.'^ rpada are a joy to vaca- 
t'a^biera^ and. pays for them 

tb ekse, the econoinic problon of the island. 
Pntatbes are jEti agricultural scgple^ end they 
loftuheg for nobody^ But Charlotte- 
tqw^kTs ?^here today’s Canada started. 


iW-k,. 


■ W 


It L STANPIBLb piesides 
over a prqv^e that has a attmdard of Bving 
not greatly in advance of that of Newfound¬ 
land. Nova Scotia depends to a degree on 
a difficult coal mining industry, eight miles 
under the sea, the output of which costs 
nearly $16 a ton to put down in Ontario 
and requires a subsidy of $8 to compete 
with Lake Huron coal. His poli^ of 
industrial diversification is made difficult 
by the lack of a sizeable provincial market, 
since the population is only around three- 
quarters of a million. But Stanfield has 
made a start, with federal assistance, not¬ 
ably by the setting up of the Volvo car 
plant—one of those tiny economic babies 
that will want careful incubator treatment 
for five years before it can survive indepen¬ 
dently. And he is reported to have another 
car deal in the bag, ;his time for the Toyout 
^ company of Japan, iWbo arc credited with a 
lively appreciation of the possibilities'of 
supplying the American. marHcc under the 


r^bichaud is the French-speak- 
of New Brunswick. He is the 
./AciMian'Iewler of a pro^ice tbit rarely 
in Canadian discussion, which 
' lends to sweep all the Maritimes together as 
under-developed and anachronistic survivals 
. cS U long past colonial age. But the revolu¬ 
tion des o^rceaux is hoc to be ignored, even 
though New Brunswick will still have to 
rely on Ottawa, and wilt obviou.sly be one 
/ I^Targi^s for the new campaign against 
tlkth Mr Pearson’s government, has 
y under Mr Tom Kent. And 

aljtllioui^ .Quebec gets all the headlines 
'aboqt Bi^ench language and cultural prob¬ 
lems, New Brunswick shoWs Withouf fuss 
how a 40 per cent French-speaking and 60 
per cent English-speaking population can 
live together as a community. 



will 
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Another 

Falconbridge 

nickel 

mine 

headframe 

rises, 

its fresh 

concrete 

glistening 

in Canada's 

northern 

sunshine. 

Falconbridge, 

a 

world-ranking 

mining 

and 

industrial 

organisation. 

FALCXDNBRIDGE 

In London/please contact 
BRANDEIS, GOLDSCHMIDT 
8t Co. Ltd., 30 Gresham St. 



Powerhouse, Ontario Style 




THEECONOMIs“ljULHil.mi 

Even people who know us well are agog at our progress 
in power. The world's second largest nuclear generating 
station is now under construction in Ontario, Canada. 


You've undoubtedly heard about 
Ontario's rivers, lakes and minerals. In¬ 
deed we have rivers. \Ne harness them 
for power. Wo have lakes. In one of 
them we searched for power and 
found the first off-shore gas wells in 
the world. We have minerals. A vast 



John Kenneth Galbraith. American ambassador 
to India 1961-63 and now a professor of 
economics at Harvard, is a graduate of 
the Ontario Agricultural College (University of 
Guelph). This college, with students from many 
countries, contributes directly to the future wel¬ 
fare of people in many lands. Recently Mr. 
Galbraith received an Honorary Doctor of Laws 
Degree from the University. * 


supply of uranium fuels our nuclear 
power stations. The photo at left 
shows the fueling face of Ontario's 
secor)d aXomc power plant—the only 
full-scale plant in North America 
using low-cost natural uranium. This 
unique reactor was designed and en¬ 


The Royal Ontario Museum has the largest 
collection of Chinese art and archaeological 
treasures outside of China. This Ming 
Dynasty glazed figure of Yen Lo is one ex¬ 
ample of the many superb objects on view. 



gineered in Ontario. A third nuclear 
generating station, with an initial 
output of 1.080,000 kilowatts, is 
now under construction. Other 
developments which help to make 
Ontario a province of steady growth 
and opportunity are shown below. 


UTTAR PARA 
iMKRIShNA Hit\n LiBHAHr 


The 710-foot S.S. Ontario Power was built at 
Port Weller. Ontario. Not only is it the largest 
self-unloading, ocean going ship to navigate 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, its revolutionary de¬ 
sign allows It to carry great loads m shallow 
water. 



ONTARIO, CANADA—PROVINCE OF OPPORTUNITY Government of Ontario. 950 Yonge St .Toronto. Offices in London. Dusseldorf. Milan. NewYork, Chicago. 
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Consensiis for a Constitution ? 


Since the Pearson government took office 
just over two years 6^6, Ottawa has seeined 
to lose ground to the claims of the more 
aggressive provinces. There are, in fact, two 
cpnfr'ontations—the ambition of Quebec tor 
some greater expression of nationhood, though 
there is no word that precisely expresses tts 
more strident claims': and the claim of other 
provinces with no linguistic or cultural 
problems (and no great sympathy for 
Quebec's either) to order more of their own 
affairs for themselves 

U NDER Canada's consiitutional arrangt;mcnts, the provinces have 
always enjoyed wide powers and the Canadian boom has 
made ItbM e)terd8c. v^Q»)fedet9lion, they like to argue, 

docs j^ot thik the federal gbyeintt^m exercises reserved 

powers* but chat, it: picks up thi responsil^lity/for residual powers 
that the .prpvjn^s are content to pooL (i^ada has no central 
educatiM'atithaf:ityt because education is a pi^vincial matter. So 
are weUare, Imlth, resources, mining, ag^^lture, labour and 
(Quebec says) jcpltural affairs. Ottawa is 4 ^ft with diplomatic 
relations, def^e^ the post office, currency koA central finance and 
banking.;' I / , ^ 

The British North America Act of 1807 gave Canada a form of 
coustUudOn which.'power of amOhdment, save by refer¬ 
ence, back td; the" €!iji(^stitutional change in 

Canada hail been a ^aiteif of anxious and' ^lihetimcs bitter debate 
since the dominton-prbyincfal conferena 1^)1927. Obviously a 
federal form of gbyerhment of a$sociatpdl''atates can work satisfac¬ 
torily ohly if ir has a built-in ptmex^f pi^^Xution^l amendment. 
Federation'itself implies that differenccft^ (pjtjhhtamong its adherents 
that rule put a unitairy s^tem of govemnjiedt fvbut these differences 
chahge; and so may mimfy the opj^diii' diatrihution of power 
between federal and provincial hands’‘Tlie only means of change 
has rested with the formal power of the British Parliament to 
amend the BNA Act. This foreign power of decision over what 
should be Canada's exclusive affairs has been made to work with¬ 
out embarrassment by the emergence of a convention that amend- 
mentvS will be automatically enacted at Westminster whcn^^lbcy are 
proposed in a joint address by the Canadian House of Commons 
and Senate to the Ciown. 

As soon as Canada can reach a consensus through federal- 
provincial discussion, its qmstitution will repatriated," giving 
it control, over its own decisions about constitutional change. The 
struggle towards a consensus has been long and turbulent, but 
after forty years of discussion there is increasing promise of a 
meeting of minds. The most imp>ortant working document is the 
so-called Fulton-Favrcau formula*, drawn up by conferences of 
federal and provincial attorneys-gcneral and endorsed by the Prime 
Minister and all ten provincial premiers last October. This 
promises a wholly (Canadian constitution for the first time in 
Canada's history, and it represents the best balance that has yet 
been worked out by agreement between federal and provincial 
. governihents. 

* The Amendment of the Consnrution of Canada. Queen’s Printer. 
Ottawa. $2. v ^ 5 


In essence, the matters calling for amendment have been bnwidly 
defined for thirty years and the Fulton-Favreau formula itself 
descends from a steady Wfkfng CD; d provincia! 3»*»d federal 
understanding. First, no constitutional change affecting the legis¬ 
lative powers of a province, its rights and privileges, its assets, or 
the use of the English or French language can be made without 
the concurrence of all provinces. These arc the fundamentals of 
provincial freedom within federal form, and they call for unanimity. 
Second, any change in the constitution affecting one or more (but 
not all) provinces requires its or their concurrence. Third, changes 
that affect education require the concurrence of all provinces ; 
these provisions arc of long standing in Canadian history and 
thought. Fourth, any other constitutional changes will require 
the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the provinces (a minimum 
of seven out of the ten) representing at least half the Canadian 
people. And fifth, it is proposed that four or more provinces should 
be able to authorise the federal parliament to make laws in pro¬ 
vincial fields of jurisdiction and, in reverse, that parliament should 
be able to authorise four or more provinces to legislate in fields 
of federal jurisdiction. 

Most of these propositions lie within the historical development 
of Canadian constitutional affairs. In particular, provinces may not 
be denied their legislative powers without their consent, as they 
were defined in Canada's founding statute a hundred years ago, 
and have developed with changes in the distribution of power 
and in the development of provincial and federal institutions. The 
power of delegation proposed under (5) above is new, but in the 
sense of providing more flexibility without threatening any frag¬ 
mentation of legislative power. No province would be able to 
change its own status within confederation. And no single pro¬ 
vince could impede changes agreed by other provinces. No inde¬ 
pendent action and no veto, save for the protection of fundamental 
rights: these seem reasonable guide lines indeed. 

T here are some who say that the Fulion-Favrcau formula is 
still-born, as if it were a set of entirely novel ideas and not the 
emerging result of a process of constitutional re-thinking that has 
kept its momentum for a generation. There are others who say 
that despite Mr Lesage's acceptance of FFF last October (his con¬ 
viction that it is a sensible approach remains unchanged, despite 
critical howling) Quebec will not have it. Mr Lesage meanwhile 
is preparing for the time when constitutional reform may be intro¬ 
duced by moving to rid Quebec of its second chamber, the Legis¬ 
lative Council. Others apart from the restive and forceful Quebec 
cabinet might think that the Council is something of an anach¬ 
ronism ; it was created by section 72 of the British North America 
Act 1867 and consists of twenty-feur members holding office for 
life, with no built-in means of iropi^sing euthanasia on it. 

^ ^ut it is not merely Quebec's hotheads who think that FFF does 
not go far enough. Two admirable minds were working last year 
on this same dialogue—one a Catholic French-C'anadian and a 
conservative, the other a protestant of Scottish descent and a liberal. 
One was Marcel Faribault, of whose remarkable quality an assess¬ 
ment is offered on the next page ; the other Robert Fowler, presi¬ 
dent of the Canadian Pulp and Paper and Newsprint Associations. 
The preface to their book* (published in English and French) sets 
out the several terms of a wager that they made late one night in 
Texas fifteen months ago—among them, " to dare, mere individuals 
that they are, to offer for consideration by (Canadian statesmanship a 
tentative sample of a constitution which is neither too one-sided 
nor too radical." 

*'I'cn 10 One: The (^>nfeder:ition Wager. McClcll.uid and .Sie\vari. 
'Foronto/.Montreal. $2.50. 




Pleading for more tolerance and good hiundur In this debate, 
FF argue for a conatitutioo more comprehensive and imaginative 
that FFF provides^** a resounding declaration of our present 
national agreement and a point of departure for our future unity ” 
rather than tinkering with clauses of the BNA Act. Not that FF 
quarrel with what is proposed by FFF. But they prefer something 
nobler, more evocative and more detailed to replace the dull form 
of the 1867 Act. They want to spell out individual rights, under 
the constitution, by which Canadians can live, move, express ideas 
in French and foglish, hold beliefs and trade ; to de^e the powers 
and responsibilities between federal and provincial governments, 
emphasising the desirability of local decision but allowing room 
for a federal action that can be taken with resilience and immediacy. 

FF analyse these matters in clarity and detail, always under the 
guiding principle that federalism has to reconcile diversity and 
unity, independence and interdependence. Whether the constitu¬ 
tion^ forms that FF suggest should be called co-operative federal- 
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ism or some form of association of sutes or something else again 
concerns them not at all: they look for woil(d)le soli^oha m specific 
fields, and begin with details, liot With genc^ pHndples; tbefr 
approach to a new Canadian constitution is in pragmatic terms, 
with cooperation as its unending sequel. 

This meeting of minds Is a fact M real promise for Canada. 
That FF are long personal friends makes no difference to the 
qualities of intellect charity that they have brought to their 
constitutional agreement. Nor do different polarities of language 
or religion, lie Confederation Wager can itself be view^ as 
a personal achievement of unity out of diversity and it has impressed 
all thinking Canadians-—those lucky twenty million whose vast- 
ness of territory ^ves them room to grow and still keep thdr 
different personalities. The quartet in F majoi^Fariteult, Favreau, 
Fowler, and Fulton—have made what seemed hazardous a few 
years ago into a practical and desirable exercise towards building 
a new nationhood. * 


Marcel Faribault 

First, at a private symposium of Canadian journalists on 
Quebec and the French question two years ago with this 
British reporter privileged to attend, and excited by what he 
heard. Then in the constitutional exercise "Ten to One", 
discussed above. And third, with the renewed good 
fortune of a recent meeting in Montreal. There are few 
more impressive candidates than Marcel Faribault for a 
journalist's attention in Canada—perhaps none more 
impressive in Quebec. 


Two yean ago, Faribault had been above 
all the lawyer, formidable in his constitu¬ 
tional logic, with an almost frightening 
determination of thought; in appearance 
the businessman but in spirit an 
Eminence grise of Quebec's intellectu‘4l 
revolution, a man of the rue St Jacques 
establishment, but himself impatient for 
chaise. 

Little known then outside Quebec, 
Faribault has since become a force of 
intellect and civilised manners that is 
already admired across Canada and will 
soon be discovered outside. His family 
arrived from France more than two 
hundred years ago, producing six genera¬ 
tions of notaries and lawyers; Faribault 
has crowded into his sixty years a deep 
training in the law, something of the 
academic, and a full career in business. 
He runs Trust G6n6ral du Canada (assets 
around $450 million and latest earnings 
over $500,000 on owned resources of 
$61 million). He is conservative and 
capitalist. A moderate capitalism, he once 
told his stockholders, is one means by 
which man, created in the image of God. 
can himself become a creator, especially 
that modern form of capitalism called a 
oorporadon."’ The influence of such think¬ 
ing on the dozen companies which 
Faribault helps to direct must be rare 
indeed. 


Faribault is a man of order and intel¬ 
lectual persuasion, anxious that Canadians 
should have a clear philosophy and 
standards, convinced that they need rules 
to guide them, but always the democrat 
and in no sense authoritarian. He believes 
in Quebec as a nation, not in any legal 
sense, but as a sociological and ethnic 
entity. He made a profound impression 
on Conservatives who would rather not 
think abtfut Quebec (they include in par¬ 
ticular Mr Diefenbaker) at a party confer¬ 
ence at Fredericton, New Brunswick, last 
September. In “ Ten to One,’* surely it is 
Faribault who observes “ Perhaps a 
Canadian with little or no interest in 
courts or titles of nobility, can recognise 
that many other Canadians want, deeply 
and emotionally, to retain the monarchy.” 
Faribault was taking a stiffer line than 
this two years ago. He deplores bitterness 
in Canada’s discussion about the future, 
and sees no reason for gloom about it 
either. He is anti-separatist—bad for 
Quebec to be isolated and no less bad for 
other provinces to be cut off from the rest 
of Canada by a separate Quebec. 

This formidable intellect docs not lack 
heart or eloquence. Could he project into 
national politics ? Not while Mr Diefen¬ 
baker is there. But with new leadership ? 
Faribault might have the power to deliver 
the conservatives from the destruction 


' .S'- r 


they suffered In Quebec three years ago. 
He could help to rid the party of some of 
its fears about republicanism and bring 
some sense of realism into the party 
leaders’ pipe dreams that some miracle is 
going to deliver Quebec again into their 
hands, as in the thirties and forties. 
Mr Balccr withdrew from the conservative 
party, unable to stand any more of this, 
and Faribault is a Balcer man. 

When the time comes for change in the 
Tory leadership (and that Mr Diefenbaker 
alone will decide) there might be a good 
chance that Mr Davie Fulton (another 
Diefenbaker defector, from the west) 
might have Faribault as his team mate. 
It would be a combination strong enough 
to give the liberals a great deal of trouble, 
for in any early election they would have 
to rely on sweeping Quebec. A second 
FF partnership ? Faribault keeps quiet, 
noting merely that politics might eome- 
time become interesting, and perhaps even 
a duty. 


xaiv 
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Goals for 1970 

Canada is booming. Canada is much more efficient. What 
sort of advance is possible in the next five years? The first 
annual review of the Economic Council of Canada presents a 
thoughtful study of the possibilities of full employment, high 
growth, reasonable price stability, a viable balance of 
payments, and equitable distribution of rising incomes. 


THE RECORD _ 

Cu-Dada’s pAst performance has been mixed. 
Periods uf consisrcnily bi^h standards of per¬ 
formance have been shorf-)ived, and ihcsc* 
five basic objcciives rarely attained together. 
Since early 1961 the business upswing has 
been more broadly bnscd» less invesimeni- 
centred, and belter sustained because re¬ 
sources have not been overburdened. But 
unemployment is still well abtwe the post¬ 
war and mid-fifiics rates, and higher than in 
other industrially advanced countries: 


Unemployment 



1946 19!>0 1965 1960 1 964 


Hciwcen 1946 aii'vi lyh^. ('anaJa’s oinpui 
doubled ; it incieasixl .1 head bv 30 per 
^eiii ; per ntan emplttyed b\ 50 per cent, and 
per man ht»ur bv 70 per cent. But in the last 
decade these rates of incieasc have been 
lower than in the postwar voars: 


ANNUAL GROWTH RATFS PER GENT 



1946-63 

1946-53 

1953-63 

Gross national product 

3 9 

4-5 

3 5 

Population . 

2 6 

2-7 

2-4 

GNPa head. 

1-3 

17 

1 0 

Gross domestic pi oduct 

4-2 

51 

3 6 

GDP per man employed 

2-3 

3*4 

1 -6 

GDP per man-hour ... 

3 3 

4-5 

2-4 


Increase in Output per 
Person Employed 



“Over the past detaJe the Canadian 
economy appears to have experienced one of 
the slowest rates of growth of any industrially 
advanced country . . . given its much 

more rapKl growth of population. 

But in the last decade the economy has 
not suffered front the price distortions that 
arose in the pos^twar resource boom; 


ANNUAL PRICE AND COST, CHANGES 
PER CENT 

1946-63 1953-63 


Cons'jmer price index. 

59 

1 4 

Wholesale price index. 

6 8 

10 

GNP price deflator. 

6-4 

20 

Unit labour costs in manufacturing 

6 0 

11 

do. after exchange rate .idiusi- 
mcni. 

7 1 

0-2 


In recent years, Cana-hin prices hive kept 
clo-ely in step with .\merican prices and 
since i960 the reduct eon in the c.xchaiige 
value of the Canadian dollar has broir^hi a 
sitjnificiiM improvement I’oi C,mada. 

'The J'conomic (’.ouncil i.s Ct.irged lo assist 
balanced regional ccoiivimic dcvclopinenT. 
SiiKC 1947 these aieas have shown remark¬ 
able similaritv in growth of personal income 
a head, ranging from 4.2 per cent to 4.9 per 
cent (this lacier for Quebec) against .a national 
average of 4.5 per cent. But the provinces 
vaiv enormou-sly m their wealth-producing 
capacity: 


PERSONAL INCOME A HEAD AS PER¬ 
CENTAGE OF CANADIAN AVERAGE 


Province 

1926-28 

1946-48 

1961-63 

Newfoundland. 

— 

_ 

59 

Prince Edward Island.. 

56 

56 

62 

Nova Scotiii. 

67 

80 

75 

New Brunswick. 

62 

72 

67 

Quebec . 

85 

83 

87 

Ontario. 

IIS 

MS 

117 

Manitoba.. 

103 > 

103 

98 

Saskatchewan. 

101 

■ 96 

96 

Alberta. 

115 

109 

101 

British Columbia. 

121 

MS 

M4 


THE POTENTIALS 


B gional development is the councirs next 
study. Its first report hnsks at the poieniiali- 
lies for the Canadian economy as a whole— 
“a calculation of the possible, not a projec¬ 
tion of the probable.” The key fact here is 
the prospective expansion of the labour 
force, more rapid than in any other advanced 
country. 





CANADA 




J UNITtO STATES 
NETHERLANDS 

jARAN increases in 

FRANCE Labour Forces 

■§ 1960-65 

C 3 

GERMANY (FDR) 


The 20-24 group will increase in the 
next five years by a third. By 1970 women 
may number 2^ million of the labour force, 
a million up in a decade^ As the population 
ri»es to 22 million by 1970, this is how the 
labour force is expected to grow: 


GROWTH OF LABOUR FORCE 

(thouunds a yaar) 


1950- I9S5- I960. I96S- 
55 60 65 70 

Net I mm if ration .... 60 55 10 30 

Domestic supply. 30 105 125 175 


Total labour force 

growth. 90 160 135 205 


Taking 3 per cent unemployment as a 
realistic objective for the remainder of the 
sixties (well below recent rates) a 97 per cent 
employment rate would imply the addition of 
il million new jobs between 1963 (6,363,000) 
and 1970 (7,883,000). Employment has to 
giT)w by 3.1 per cent yearly, twice the rale 
Irom 1956 to 1963. 

Next, productivity, with all its brisiliiig 
ditiicuhics. Between 1956-63, i per cent a 
year was achieved against a potential of 1.9 
per cent. But the earlier postwar years 
produced much better results, and the council 
think,s that 3 per cent more output per man 
hour and 2.4 per cent more output per em¬ 
ployee over the period of 1963-70 should be 
attainable. 

On these assumptions of employment and 
productivity the attainable increase in ouipui 
would average 5i per cent a year—this has 
been achieved in the past and this time the 
Irrespective growth of the labour force is 
higher th.m ever before: 


T«.I Nc h.«l 

0 2 4 8 percent 0 ♦ 2 4 

! *' 1 


“T—I annuBl r 

avaraga 

1929-39 


1939-49 
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“It is w'idely believed that Canada has had 
an exceptionally rapid expansion ia the 
volume of output beginning in 1961. Yet 
expansion is closing the gap between actual 
and potential output only gradually”; 


.\\v 






















If these potentiaK au* realised the growth 
of resources and the ptiiein of their use could 
look like this ; 

'('he report gives a consistent, though neces¬ 
sarily speculative, outline ol the components 
of demand that could conduce to this rate oi 
growth. In terms of iniernaiional payments, 
the outturn might be a current account dericii 
v)f Ml-2 million by 1970, a prospect that 
satisfies the Council no more than it does the 
governor of the Bank of Cainada. But it also 
notes that “deliberate policies calculated to 
create a more insulated and isolated economy 
will not, and cannot, point the way towards 
an alternative route to high cconomit per¬ 
formance in (vanada.’’ So much lor Covnc ; 


so much for a good part of the Gordon 
philosophy. 

There need be no inhibitions about 
financing c.\pansion. Money supply should 
be easy fconsistently with the close monetary 
relations that Canada must preserve with the 
United States), and achieving potential out¬ 
put would produce a fiscal surplus of %2 


AVAILABILITY AND USE OF RESOURCES 
1963 ACTUAL AND 1970 POTENTIAL 



1963 

1970 

Annual 

change 

% 


(Billions of 
1963 dollars) 

Annu,'l 

Rcsoiirc&s avatlabit 

Gross nacional product .. 

43 0 

62-5 

5-5 

Net imports of goods and 

services . 

0-5 

1 -6 



43 5 

64-1 

5 7 

Use of Resources. 

Consumer spending .... 

77 2 


51 

Government expenditure 

on goods and services . 

8-1 


50 

Gross private fixed in- 

vestment. 

7-5 

13-9 

9 2 

Housing . 

/■7 

2-6 

6 3 

Cross business fixed m 


i-8 

43 5" 

U 3 

10 0 

5 7 


* Includes change in inventories and residual error. 
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billion by 1970, including $800 million of 
accumulated pension funds. The grjoss 
national .saving rate might indeed run as higli 
as 23 per cent by 1970. On these assump¬ 
tions, a 2 per cent annual rise in prices ought 
in be comfortably possible. 

Farming, fore.stry, fishing and mining are 
becoming more capital intensive, more 
efficient, and valuable contributors to export 
earnings, but their use of labour will con¬ 
tinue to decline. The new jobs have to be 
found in secondary (and increasingly science- 
based) industry and the service trades. So the 
main implications for policy arc better educa¬ 
tion and training, more mobility of resources 
(including a po.sitivc role for the National 
Employment Service), more specialised and 
better organised production, quicker techno¬ 
logical advance, more fixed investment and 
greater initiative and enterprise. 

HIGH, HIGH, HIGH _ 

“ The potential Canadian economy we 
visualise for 1970 is a high-standard-of-Hving 
and high-employment economy, and it must 
therefore be a high-eduevion economy, a 
high-resource-mobility cCiSrtnmy, a high- 
research economy, a high-invevimeni 
economy, a high-innovation economy, and .1 
highly competitive economy/’ 


The Crisis of Cultures 


In May last year Mr Lester Pearson wiote lo 
all the provincial premiers seeking their 
CO-operation in a Royal Commission to 
enquire into the problems posed, and the 
ofjpoitLinities offered, by the duality of 
language and culture established by the 
Canadian confederation. Most replies were 
approving, but witfi notable differences of 
emphasis. From Ontario, Mr John Roberts 
reacted "with a good heart” to the all-Canadian 

o the prairie and western provinces, French language and 
culture arc more usually regarded as nuisances to be ignored, 
rather than elements in a Canadianism for which they feel sym¬ 
pathy, much less responsibility. “ Let Quebec separate if she wants 
to. We shall be better off without her.'’ Thai is still a widespread 
view west of Port Arthur. The preliminary report of the Royal 
Commission shows a limited reaction among Canadians generally 
r(', Quebec's awakening. It is convinced, indeed, that Canada is 
in the most critical period of its history since Confederation: 

We believe iluii there is a crisis, in the sense that Canadi^ lus 
coinc It) a umc when decision^ must be taken and developments 
must occur leading either to its break-up, or 10 a new set of con- 
dilituis for its fnuire existence. . . . The signs of danger are 

many and serious. 

One significant part of the Canadian people is strongly dissatisfied 
because its French language and ways prejudice its economic, 
political and social aspirations. The other pan, much larger in 


outlook wfiich he found implicit in the 
commission's terms of reference. From 
Alberta, Mr Manning, without opposing the 
study, raised serious doubts about its 
advisability and value. From Manitoba, 

Mr Duff Roblin raised the wider issues 
beyond cultural relations and suggested that 
co-operative federalism should be sought in 
direct federal-provincial discussions. 

Mr Bennett in British Columbia did not reply. 

number and occupying the heights of Canada's economic power, 
remains largely indifferent, if not completely ignorant. In 1837-38 
Lord Durham found two nations warring in the bosom of a single 
state. 1‘here is no war today, though in the western provinces 
occasional violence and bombs in Quebec arc exaggerated into 
something like war. But there is a deep gulf, and a century and 
a quarter after Durham had thought that Canada would choose to 
be English, and that the French would become assimilated, 
C:anada's duality presents a far stronger challenge. 

Problems of duality will never be solved by invoking some notion 
of “ a law of the majority." If such a law were a fact of Canadian 
life, it would follow that it was also a fact of Quebec life, where 
three out of four know no word of English. When English-speaking 
Canadians talk of “ the nation " they tend to mean all people who 
live in Canada. But many French-Speaking Canadians think of 
themselves as forming a national groups even une nation, and 
this view heightens the resentment of many English-speaking 
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This book 

gives you basic facts 
on how to do business 
in Canada 



If you do business in Canada, or are 
considering expansion into our counlry, 
you will find a useful guide in our 
aulhorilalive book “Doing Business in 
Canada/' designed for executives the 
world over. Just send us a lettCThcad 
rcquesl for your free copy. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

' tiuorporauuf in CantnUt with Limited I inhtht}) 

Over 1300 branches cover Canada 

Head OHice: Tomnio I, Canada 


CUROPfAN REPRESENTATiVI 

Mochhaus zur Palme. 

Bleicherv^efl 33, Zurich 2, Switzeitaiid 


CANADIAN 

iii 







strategic bridgehead 
for transatlantic 

EXPANSION 


Y/lidl does every expansionist industry need 
today? Manpower; coal, oil or electric power a 
massive market close enough to make economic 
sense. 

The Canadian Atlantic Provinces has them all. 
Uniquely placed for both raw materials supply 
and market development, the Canadian Atlantic 
Provinces ar: fast becoming an optimum base 
tor new. growth-seeking industries Investment 
capital is moving in, both piimary and second¬ 
ary industries are benefiting from generous, 
readily avaiiabie financial aid. 

Here are vast resources-actual and potential- 
here is an area both equable in climate and in 
labour temperament. We'll be happy to tell you 
more. 

FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO : 

THE eANADUN HTUHTIC PROVINCES OFFICE 

UENT-SINCML H. WKT80K MMER 
06 Trafaljar Square, Londqii, W.C.D WMhehall 8717 


LONDON BRANCHES 

2 Lombard Street. London, E.C.3 
48 Bt-'ikelev Square. London, W.1 
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Mcfntyre...an active participant !n mining, mining exploration and Investments for over fifty years. 

Directors / J. D. Barrington. Toronto 
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J. Grant Glassco. Toronto 
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J. D. Barrington, President and Managing Director 
W. B. Dix. Vice-President and Treasurer 
M. L Urquhart. Vice-President. Operations 
F. T. McKinney. Secretary 
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Offices / Schumacher and O'Brien. Ontario/Belleterre, Quebec 
Executive 

Offices / Suite 1500. 25 King Street West Toronto, Ontario 
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Canadians who fear that French aspirations may lead to a move* 
ment capable of splitting the county. 

And that has become the question—on what terms can the 
Canadian will to live together project itself into a new century but 
under today’s different conditions? No longer is Quebec to be 
regarded as a crushed ethnic minority, withdrawn from the con¬ 
tamination of'' Anglo-Saxon ” economics and concentrating on its 
own inbred social and cultural preservation. It is confused, 
ambitious, even raucous. Many Qu6bccois set la miion above 
any other principle but few of them spell cut with precision what 
they mean. 

They mean, in part, more equal opportunity in an expanding 
Canada. They mean an end to a long period of economic back¬ 
wardness and peonage. Do they also mean breaking out of a 
French inclusive society? One can see that economic advance in 
Quebec has considerably tempered the more extreme cries for 
separatism that were clamant only a few years ago. The Royal 
Commission notes that the climate of opinion in the province of 
•Quebec seems to change rapidly. While the wilder young like 
Pierre Maheu throw a political chest under the banner of Quebec, 
noire seule patrie, the average French-Canadian seems more con¬ 
cerned about his self-interest than in revolutionary separatist move¬ 
ments. Among the more responsible there is more emphasis on 
evolution than on revolution today Mr Lesage is openly fearful 
of the reactions to the noise of young Qucbecois in the markets 
where he has to borrow money. Quebec’s self-expression is 
becoming more pragmatic and less doctrinaire. Whatever happens, 
one provincial minister has observed, there must be no prejudice 
to Quebec's standard of living, and no jeopardising of French- 
Canadian culture. Bur within these guidelines it is surely possible 
to think of a continued Canadian unity. 

The task cannot be a defensive one of preventing Quebec from 
separating. “ Treat them as a nation and they will act as a free 
people generally do—generously. Call them a faction and they 
became factious.” So wrote Sir John MacDonald no years ago. 


Quebec will have to adapt itself to industrial and educational 
advance..... Why should we be blarnedfor their ^clf-imposcd back¬ 
wardness? ...” These reactions that the Royal Commission met 
in their regional conferencing across Canada have to be overcome 
before the problems of dualism are solved, and until they arc 
Canada’s capacity for economic and social advance will be 
inhibited. The first task is to make bilingualism a reality for all 
who want' to take advantage of it, by providing French as a matter 
of right in the schools, just as Quebec, to its great credit, provides 
f(^i' its English speaking minority. 

Younger English-speaking Canadians, nowadays less conscious 
of British lies and reserved about closer links with the United 
States, have a clearer idea of the French fact—of its risks, and its 
promise, for Canada's future. They see clearly that the French 
difference makes it more difficult to earn a good living and enjoy 
a full life. It may still be, as the Royal Commission rather gloomily 
concedes, that a major operation will be unavoidable; perhaps 
the will of the people to go on may begin to fail. At the two 
extremes, gloom is in order: those English-speaking Canadians 
(of various origins) who reject any idea of equality, and those 
French-speaking Canadians who have no use for any partnership. 
(It is also well to remember that 30 per cent of Canada's population 
stems from neither ethnic founder.) 

The majority of English-speaking Canadians are proud of their 
predominant role in building modern Canada and their impatience 
at being diverted from this task to make room for French-Canada 
to catch up is understandable. Yet even in Montreal, whose major 
economic achievement has been the work of an Hnglish speaking 
minority, attitudes are rapidly changing. Earnest English-speaking 
bankers are learning French. The superiority mot 10 say arrogance) 
of Wcsimount counts for less than it did. The city's business 
life is less dominated by an English-Canadian economic elite. If 
one wanted to epitomise the growing confidence and industrial 
ability of French-speaking Quebec, this comment about two power 
plants could hardly be bettered: 


Bui it will still need years of patience to find a final accommodation On a bail Shipshaw cn anglais, mais THvdro vient dc bSiir Ic 

between a Quebec that has come to think of itself as an autonomous Manicouagan cn trancais. 

society and extreme English-speaking views that these relations Ihere arc perils. There arc also great possibilities. Attitudes 

were settled cn the Plains of Abraham 206 years ago. that have been brought out into the open have often sounded alarm- 

"What does Quebec want? ... Don’t push us too far . . . ing. But there is also a great gam in serious reflection, and it is 

Quebec’s peasant-like ailture amuses rather than educates . . . spreading along Canada’s fout-thousand-miie main street. 



VlUO PEVELL’S BEAUTIPUUCHQflOS REPLACE TORONTO'S BARONIAL CITY HALL 


f 
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Canada's Oil and Gas 



One of Calgary's new hotels features a 
montage of gas flares at the entrance. 

It is eloquent of Alberta's biggest resource. 


A iJil'KTA is Canada's biggest producer of oil and gas and has 
, been in the business longer than any other province. Ir 
bursts with expansion still, but nowadays as an institutionalised 
industrial and govornmeiual partnership. A decade or so back, 
Calgary indeed had the atmosphere of a stampede town where it 
wciild not have been utterly surprising to see a gambler in oil 
stocks hitching his horse outside a broker's office. There is little 
of this speculative fever today. (Another sign of the times: protests 
from residents againsi moving the stampede ground to a new site in 
their neighbourhotKi, on fears that their real estate values would 
fall.) 

Oil and gas arc big, integrated, rationally financed and, in their 
own terms, satisfactorily profitable, but not utterly free of worries 
despite ificir success story. Since the Lcduc field was discovered 
in 1947, this twin industry has spent some $8,346 million in 
Western Canada on exploration, development and production— 
$866 million of it last year. But the industry has been in the 
black for only the last three of these eighteen years; even in 1964 
the surplus was not all that big, for the value of oil and gas pro¬ 


duction was around $890 million. And a further investment of 
well over $4 billion in refineries, chemical plants, distribution 
and transport (including pipelines) has to be serviced and amortised. 
On production account alone, the business has to make up a deficit 
of $1,800 million before it gets all its money back—some chunks 
of this never will be recovered, even though scores of operators 
already have, or can bank on getting, a most satisfactory return. 

An industry that was born of lucky strikes and was at low ebb 
twenty years ago has since become systematised ; exploration 
follows almost predictable lines and the coloured pins on oilmen's 
maps make consistent patterns even to the lay eye. It is no longer 
a matter of discovering individual new fields (though these can be 
important, as the Judy Creek discovery, with its potential billion 
barrels has shown). What is coming into view is a region stretch¬ 
ing 400 miles from the town of Peace River to Cold Lake, in which 
there may be 300 billion barrels of reserves, equal to the known 
reserves of the western world and about fifty times the reserves 
that Canada now claims. (Note to oilmen: there is no need to 
worry yet, .since this is awkward stuff at about 9 degrees API and 
can only be shifted with superheated steam—a kind of mining, 
rather than normal well production. But th^rc is no doubt that 
this can be done, if the oil is needed one day.) 

A start is now being made, indeed, on the large-scale exploitation 
of the Athabasca tar sands—a biggish operation, certainly, but 
picayune against the estimates of potential re.serves. Getting to 
grips with them has been an Albertan dream for decades. Cireai 
Canadian Oil Sands two momhs ago offered $12) million 6 per cent 
convertible debentures to Albertans who took them eagerly as a 
good long-range gamble. Great Canadian will be spending $2 to 
million on a project to mine the sands with two excavators capable 
of digging 200,000 tons a day, to extract 60,000 barrels of bitumen 
a day, and produce 45,000 barrels a day of synthetic crude. Sun 
Oil will take three-quarters and Shell Canada one quarter of the 
output, and Sun Oil is committed to find $67 ^ million fur the 
venture, the rest coming from the banks. 

With Canada’s crude oil production running at over 750,000 
barrels a day. Great Canadian in production will represent a size- 


Research at Sheridan Park 


O ntario is proud of ks Research Foun¬ 
dation. It dates from 1938, when the 
Ontario government and industrial groups 
joined equally to provide a research service 
particularly aimed at industries that could 
not afford their own research organisation. 
ORF gets 60 per cent of its income from 
selling research to industry and other 
clients, another 25 per cent from the Ontario 
government and the small balance from 
endowment. Govcrnnient assisted and sup¬ 
ported, the foundation is anything but 
government'dependent. It is always looking 
for business, which it handles as a compe¬ 
tent and ethical research body should, con¬ 
sulting regularly with clients as the jobs 
proceed and never tackling the same prob¬ 
lem for two clients. Amdng its recent 
development jobs are a highly sophisticated 
scanning insmunent for computing temper¬ 
ature and piisMt problems in re-emry 
rockets and, scarcely less sophisticated, a 


self-contained domestic sewage unit for use 
in the perma-frost regions Cape Dorset 
in the Northwest Territories. There could 
hardly be a wider range of enquiry than this. 

A year or two back, ORF looked at its 
congested quarters in Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, and deckled, not just to move out 
but to set u|p a research community, acting 
as a focus with ks research laboratories and 
library, and surrounding itself with as many 
private industrial research laboratories as 
cared to come in. The site for this unique 
research complex is 300 acres at Sheridan 
Park, 17 miles west of Toronto along the 
Queen Eliaaby^ Highway. The directors 
of ORF quickly attracted research units 
from nine of .(2i|nilda’s top industrial brass: 
these are iperyling $19 million and ORF is 
coaifnittad ^1^ Id million. ORF hopes to 
be install by the eqd of next year and 
expects the community to fin nut during the 
next few years. 


With common services, a conference 
centre, and a community already assured of 
a thousand research workers, Sheridan Park 
is bringing together a concentration of 
scientific endeavour, in the atmosphere of a 
university campus, 'fhe pursuit of know¬ 
ledge is not the only lure: industry can get 
generous tax rebates on new resear^ expen¬ 
ditures. The site is administered by a 
joint committee, in which ORF is careful 
to take a guiding rather than a contrcllng 
part. Each industry research unit can be 
as security-minded as it wishcsi and yet be 
just as free to use ORF’s library and com¬ 
puter or cross-fertilise its ideas with oth;:r 
research teams. 

For a non-profit making research organi¬ 
sation with an income of $2 million, this 
is a remarkable venture, ORF appreciates 
the support and encouragement that it gets 
from the Ontario government. But its 
strength is all the greater because it behaves 
like a busine$$i getting clients and capital 
funds independently. The challenge of its 
ideas deserves to be known and tried in 
orh^ countries.. 
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<5)C opyri g hr, 1 963, by (he Canadian Co^ration^/pr the 1967 World Eahi^tilon 



The St UwrcncG Rivor site of Evpo 67, an imaginative selling for an extraordinary world spectacle. 


Strangely enough, there has never been a world exhibition 
of the first category, anywhere in the Americas. 

But if s coming. 


W HAT mtikes a voi'ld exhi.bitioii ? AH the people which lias been eetabiiahed by an Act of the Canadian 

of the world, gatliered together to celebrate Parliament. Expo 67 will open on April 28th of that 

the achievements of man. year and run until October 27, 1967. 

At strictly governed intervals, the International The theme of Expo 67 will be “Man and his World". 

Bureau of Exhibitions authorizes a world exhibition The setting, a group of islands, largely munrinA^^t 

of the Firat Category. That is, a major exhibition the St. Lawrence Biver, a few mipu£|^. av’ay from 

supported by governments of nations big and small. the doWntowii towel’s Of the new l^ontr^l. 

enriched by the genius of Men fiom'eveiy^Cdrifer of On this" 1,000-acro site, SVj miles fl-om end to end, 

the SRrth. —. — an extraordinary world city will rise. A wonderland 

In 1967, such an exiubition will be held for t he, 
time in North America. It will be produced by the 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exliibltion, 


of exhibits of science, exploration, tbe-arls and in* 
fTiTstwr.'A ka leidoscope ot the progi’css of man, his 
aspirations and hi|i, future. ~~~... __ 


Here are some of the plans for exp0^7 the 1967 World Exhibition at Montreal, Canada 


FOUR (;roups of theme buildings 
will be at the heart of Expo 67; unfolding 
achievements of Man the Explorer, Man the 
Pi'0<1ucei\ Man the Creator, Man and the 
(’(immunity. 

THE PAVILIONS OF THE NATIONS will repre- 
sent more than 50 countries, including the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.U., Britain, France and 
Genfiany. 

THE CANADA PAVIIICTN will .*5how the swe«'p 
11 lid diversity of this great lund, a rilling 
Ccnicnr.ifcl ceiebrfittoiiT'^ 


Grand Opera, 35 symphony conceiia, interim- 
tionol ballet and ethnic dance groups, mm 
fe.<itlva1s and variety shows. 

THE AMUSEMENT AREA will be devoted to day 
and night mej’ryniakfng for all ages. 

A 25,000-SEAT STADIUM will be the setting for 
spoi'taculars auch as a giant military Tattoo, 
the fuinouB Mounties* >iiisica| Ride, a glitter¬ 
ing Gendarmerie Francaise display.' 

SPORTS E VENTS will ind uda inUi natioRa! trsek 
TWd iTeio, tournaments and a«jimUc presenta¬ 
tions. 


A BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT BURr^U will 
introduce exporters, importers, mnnufoctiirers, 
rinancier*, government officials; provide 
Interchange of ideas and in formation,. 



PLANS for iltese and many, many more 
projects will make Fxpo 67 one of the gi'eat 
of our time, 

IViffi Ukii to gtrt yon more w format ion on any 
imriirulnr.mfpet't of Kjcp> d" fhut it*tprrntn 
you, ii will be a to hour from you. 


r.A\APlA\ CORPORATIOS' 
inn l%7 WORLD tXHIBMION 

I PHrir Villn^.Mario, M<>nlr(*.»l PQ , 

li’b'fihonQ (r>\Pcf>tiii)il 

^. 4 

expo67 
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ViC^ w/'V'/ng Quebec's true interests, you 

m» shaii serve Canada's just as Canada's 
interests shall serve those of the whole 
world". 

Quoen Bizabeth it to the Quebec Parliament — 
^ m ■ ^ October 1964. 

interests 




hydro-quebec 


These twenty words, notable for the breadth 
of vision with which they regard the challenges 
of the twentieth century, sum up the aims, 
aspirations, and achievements of Hydro- 
Quebec, vast power complex for the Province 
of Quebec. 

Top ranked in power production per capita, 
with an installed capacity of 13 million horse¬ 
power and a potential of 34 million horse¬ 
power, 40% of Canada's total, Quebec is 
indeed a twentieth century nation. Respon¬ 
sible for supply of this power to the homes, 
businesses and industries of some five and a 
half million Quebecers, Hydro-Quebec employs 
17,000 people and administers well over two 
billion dollars in assets producing revenues 
now past the $250 million dollar mark. 

In the interests of industry and home. Hydro- 
Quebec last year supplied some 35 billion 
kilowatthours to its customers. It owns 68 
generating stations, of which 16 power 
producing units are rated at 100,000 kilowatts 
each or more, including the world famous 
Beauharnois behemoth (1,574,000 kilowatts), 
and the 1,567,000 kilowatt Bersimis plants 
deep in the heart of the Quebec highlands. 

In recent years, Hydro-Quebec itself has 
become the symbol of growth in the province 
of Quebec, an electrical beacon, for the hopes 
and plans of rising vigorous Canadians. That 
this should be so is not surprising. Hydro- 
Quebec scientists, engineers, and executive^ 
are now involved in a gigantic one'and a half 
billion dollar expansion program to build the 
Manicouagan-Aux Outardes power complex. 
Within that complex is the world's largest 
multi-arched dam, and the world's largest 
hollow-joint dam. To carry the additional 
five million kilowatts to be generated in the 
area into industrial and domestic sections of 
Quebec, Hydro-Quebec now builds three new 
735,000 volt transmission lines the highest 
voltage at which alternating current has been 
transmitted on such a scale. 

Hydro-Quebec's future is to provide adequate 
and ever improving service to progressive 
Quebecers. Its future too is the development 
of atomic power and the harnessing of addi - 
tional sources of water power, mainly in the 
James Bay region of Northern Quebec. 
Pesearch scientists, surveyors and hydro¬ 
electric engineers; all are actively ertgagad in 
such developments. 

In serving Quebec's true interests Hydro- 
Quebec indirectly serves the interests of the 
whole world. 


?,iCr>iTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 
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able, rather than dramatic, increase in nuiput. The Alberta govern¬ 
ment so intended—combining keenness to make a start with 
anxiety not to rock the oil market boat. Independent experts have 
no doubt that these techniques will work and make money Tthough 
they also point out that this is an area where one measures the 
frost by depth—eight feet of it, which can tear the teeth out of 
excavators). They also see a certain lack of competitive flexibility 
in this mining method, and get more excited by the technical 
possibilities, proposed by Shell and by (jtics Service, for thrusting 
superheated steam into the sands in situ (much of the sands lie 
too deep for economic mining, anyway) and extracting the asphalie 
and bitumen without physically handling the host sand and clay. 
But these systems arc thought to need outputs of 100,000 barrels 
a day to be economic, and are likely to cost a quarter a billion 
dollars. So the choice of Great C'anadian argued itself. 

Canada’s consumption cf petroleum now exceeds a million 
barrels a day and could comfortably reach 1,' million by 1973. 
But Canada's production has been rising at a faster rate than con¬ 
sumption, so that four-fifths of what the country uses now comes 
from domestic resources. (Ten years ago this “ self-sufficiency 
percentage was under 50. and back in the days of the Leduc dis¬ 
covery a mere 8 per tent). Two distinct threads in Canadian oil 
policy have emerged since Canada became a major producer. The 
first is the Continental Concept,” which is liberal in es.sence, 
put.s the minimum importance on the 49rh parallel and the maxi¬ 
mum emphasis on relating as economically as possible the produc¬ 
ing and consuming areas of the whole of North America. The 
principle caught hold, and out of it emerged the Intcrprovincial 
Pipeline linking western (Canada to markets in the east, both 
Canadian and American, and also the Trans-Mountain system 
linking Alberta and mH'thcrn British Columbia supplies t:> 
Vancouver and thence to the US Pacific northwest. 

But the Suez disruptions, followed by the rapid recovery in Middle 
Hast production brought a strong reaction in the United States 
which Canada did not escape. Output was severely checked and 
actually dropped by 8 per cent in 1958, although less than two- 
thirds of Canada’s consumption was met from domestic oil. So 
the cry went up for a nationalistic oil policy, to be free from foreign 
control, and accepting the extra cost of C'anadian oil to consumers 


in the eastern provinces or of pressure on wellhead prices in the 
west. This policy threatened to put all tlte manifest gains to 
Onada of the continental concept into the hazard. The argument 
was heard by the Borden Commission in 1959, which came down 
on biHh sides of the fence. Nothing happened until Mr George 
Hces, Minister of Trade and Commerce in the Dicfenbaker govern¬ 
ment, laid down a national oil policy in February, 1961, which set 
up “voluntary’* targets—800,000 barrels a day by the end of 
1963 (which was just about achieved) and stiffer bargaining over 
“ tradeouts ” with the Americans in return for free access of 
seaborne supplies into Canada east of the Ottawa Valley—that 
is, Quebec and the Maritimes. 

'Phis approach had a distinct touch of the strong arm, but it 
has worked, and no Canadian government would now dare to 
change it. Even the National Pipeline, looping north of the Great 
Lakes through the desolate muskeg of Northern Ontario, now looks 
a much better bet economically than when it was laid down, 
such has been the increase in consumption at every point along its 
unpromising route. But Western gas producers arc still sensitive 
to the discounting back to wellhead of the extra costs of trans¬ 
mission to eastern markets and look naturally towards the south. 

Oil and gas arc well established and bound to grow. Bur in 
Northern California and in Ontario are signs already bigger than 
:i man’s hand that atomic power is about to burst through the 
competitive frontier. Pacific Gas and Electric are installing atomic 
plants that arc competitive with $3 oil. Ontario Hydro arc putting 
out tenders lor an atomic power plant at Pickering, sixteen miles 
CUM of Toronto, initially of i million mW capacity and capable of 
extension to 3 million mW. If the technical risks that Ontario 
Hydro is undertaking with open eyes prove manageable, the cost 
of power should be down to 4 mills a unit, as low as the price 
o! power from the best thermal plants. Already these atomic 
possibilities are casting a shadow over future development of hydro 
power—hence the impatience to get a start at Churchill Falls in 
Labrador. They could also have a bearing on the exploitation of 
the potentialities of the Nelson River in northern Manitoba, which 
would involve an enormous inve.stmcnt. There may be no imme¬ 
diate danger to oil and gas from atomic power, bur it is in the rear 
lobes of oilmen's minds. 


Manitoba in Midcontinent 


W iNNiiMit; oflers 111 frost-free days a year. In winter, .Mani¬ 
toba will average 30 degrees of frost in the south and 55 
degrees in the north. Its early rural settlement produced a faster 
growth of population than for the nation as a whole—up to 1916. 
Thereafter, for nearly forty years, people left the province as fast 
as Manitobans were being bom into it; the rural population is 
falling still as people increasingly concentrate in urban centres— 
of xManitoba’s total population of rather under a million, nearly 
600,000 are town-dwellers and four-fifths of these live in 
Winnipeg. 

Manitoba has been looking for a new economic inspiration, con¬ 
scious of having been left behind while its neighbours to west and 
east were striding forward. Its personal income a head is rather 
below, whereas twenty years ago it was rather above, the Canadian 
national average. It is not a stagnant area, for there have been 
major improvements in the patterns of agriculture and industry, 
but still not a notably progressive one. Geology makes .Maniiol^ 
miss out on the richness of oil and potash to its west, pushes its 
biggest hydro power potential into the Hudson Bay, and locates 
its undoubted mineral riches four hundred miles or more north 
of its capital, in some of the most tiresome country that could be 
found. * . ' 


Such conditions have never stopped miners, and the big suc¬ 
cesses of International Nickel’s mine at Thompson (powered by 
a hydro plant that rcpre.sents the first stage in taming the Nelson 
River), Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting's copper and zinc opera¬ 
tions based on Flin Flon, and Sherritt Gordon Mines several 
hundred miles farther north at Lynn Lake, arc all matters of pride 
for a province that has established large-scale operations in the 
nooh only within the last generation. But developments of this 
kind arc not big users of labour, although they are great producers 
of wealth. And they do little to spread economic improvement 
generally through the province, even allowing for the industrial 
infrastructure that is needed to .supply their hardware. 

How, then, to make the most of Manitoba's resources, now that 
its central position has come to imply a certain remoteness from, 
rather than a tight linkage with, the rest of Canada ? Some 
important answers are to be found in a volume weighing seven 
pounds produced in 1963 by the Committee on Manitoba'.* 
Economic Future. Its inquiries into the prospects and possibilities 
for growth up to 1975 cost $750,000, trf which half was creditably 
put up by Manitoba business. Two hundred Manhobans in 
industry, labour unions, universities and a host of other occupations 
had their heads down for many months of 1962 and 1963 trying 
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to find a modem replacement for the i9ch century idea that practical, blueprint for growth, Manitoba has set up bodies to 

Manitoba could grow rich on wheat and on trading l^cwcen east work in all these fields, and has reorganised its department of 

and west. industry and commerce. Opportunities for investment have been 

The COMEF report found that Manitoba would have to change analysed, documented and thrust under entrepreneurial noses in 

from a predominantly extractive and service economy and tackle such fields as iron and steel, metal and glass containers, vegetable 

a new stage of economic growth based on manufacturing and oils, textiles, animal feed., starch and glucose. Possibilities ranging 

processing raw materials, and serving a widening range of export from agricultural machinery for New 2 ^ 1 and to baby chicks for 

markets. The resource industries are open for development, Italy are being studied. All this is being conducted with the same 

though bound to proceed in a deliberate way and not in any case close co-operation from business that worked out in a partnership 
labour intensive. So new manufacturing, better management and for progress when COMHF's horizons for 1975 being studied, 
training, new ideas in design, and iiew solutions to problems in The energy that is being applied to Manitoba's prospects, and in 

marketing, arc needed. Backing CIOMEF's first elaborate, yer such depth, deserves to succeed ; it has made a goixl start. 


Too Much from the Forests? 


Forestry and its products, pulp and paper, are 
Canada's biggest industry, reckoned by 
employment, exports and investment, the 
forests have seemed as close to an inexhaustible 
resource as any that Canada has. But now ? 

N ewsprint, pulp, board and paper make Canada's big money. 

Newsprint provides half the industry's dollar sales, and 
market pulp (that is, pulp for free sale, not that used within a 
single group's operations for newsprint or other production) rather 
more than a quarter. For every ton of newsprint that the United 
States makes for its own use, Canada supplies another two. It 
was an industry that boomed beyond belief in the early postwar 
years, slowed down during the fifties, and in the early sixties 
showed every appearance of maturity. Output varied little on 
either side of million tons, at an almost stable value of about 
$800 million. Pulp and paper production as a whole was reckoned 
to be worth rather more than twice this amount, and the industry 
was contributing something like 4 per cent to Canada's gross 
national product a year. 

Until last year, it seemed fair to ask whether these industries 
had reached the peak of their expansion. American newspaper 
circulations had continued to decline and only an increase in their 
pages kept newsprint consumption a head more or less stable. 
And between the mid-fifties and 1963 the United States had itself 
met all the growth in its newsprint consumi^ion by exploiting 
resinous southern pine, which grows three times as fast as softwood 
in eastern Canada. But last year American demand for newsprint 
jumped by 8 per cent, almost entirely filled by Canadian shipments, 
which, in turn, jumped from 5,180,000 tons to 5,630,000 tons. Has 
American publishing been revitalised ? All the forecasts of 
American new^rint consumption, at any rate, suggest a much 
higher rate of growth than the dull trend line of recent years: 
8.3 million tons this year and million tons by 1970 are 

representative projections. 

This will be good for Canada—if it happens. And that will 
depend on a 3 per cent growth rate in the American economy as 
well as a quieter mood on the part of the International Typo¬ 
graphers Union in the depths of Colorado, after their destructive 
striking of American (and lately Canadian) newspapers. It is also 
becoming clear that a bonny fight is developing in newsprint. In 
November last year, hostilities brtdcc out in British Columbia 
between MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River Ltd. and Crown 
Zellerbach Canada, resulting in a cut of $10 a ton. Official news¬ 
print prices had not been changed since 1957, when they were 


increased from $USioi a ton to $USi34 delivered, and an official 
reduction had not been heard of for 30 years. Whether it was 
related to the efforts of the Los Angeles Times (which holds the 
world record for sixty pages of classified advertisements a day) 
to set up a newsprint mill in British Columbia is not clear; the 
paper was seeking a supply of pulp for this purpose and had been 
turned down by one contender before approaching the other. 

So far, this price cutting ha.s not affected newsprint producers 
in the cast of Canada. British Columbia has been the faster 
grower in newsprint capacity in the last ten years, which is now 
2', times bigger than in 1956. By comparison, Quebec has 
increased its capacity by just over one-fifth, and Ontario and Mani¬ 
toba together by two-fifths. But these three provinces still account 
for over 6 million tons of Canada's 8.6 million tons of newsprint 
capacity, with British Columbia still a long way behind with 
i,355,cx)0 tons. 

But the cut has left a sense of unease. One or two British 
Columbian operators have backed down from expansion schemes 
that they had in mind—though there arc still eight new pulp mills 
under construction in the province, and at least as many in prepara¬ 
tion or contemplated. Mr Bennett has just come back from Tokyo 
with plans for a big joint venture on the Tskut River. This pulp 
explosion may, according to a forecast of B C Hydro, double the 
province's present pulp capacity in the next five years and triple 
it within ten years to 9 million tons ; in the same period, newsprint 
production may be doubled to 3 million tons. Such growth rates 
show that British Columbians are anything but chicken-hearted, 
but they presuppose enormous strides in consumption, and earlier 
booms have shown that these sometimes fail to materialise as 
quickly as capacity. Moreover, expansion on this scale will 
threaten a mining out '* of timber supplies unless a more positive 
(and expensive) programme of reafforestation is undertaken. 

This is an industry, then, whkh is playing for big stakes in 
British Columbia. The decision of Macf^llan, Bloedel to abandon 
its plans for a $150 million pulp and paper Complex at Kitimat 
is itself significant. Mr J. V. Clyne, the chairman of the board, 
has explained that this was done because the Britbh Columbia 
government could not assure the group of sufficient timber rights, 
and it will indeed still be undertaking a notable expansion at Powell 
River. But he also makes no bones about longer-term difficul¬ 
ties and uncertainties.'’ " There wilt,” he says, ” be substantial 
over capacity in world production of sulphate pulp for the market 
between 1968 and the early seventies, and we can only exjiect 
prices to be reduced. . . . Some of us, perhaps iffl of us, arc 
going to be hurt.” The contestants will need strong nerves and 
deep pockets. 


xwiv 
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Bank of Montreal 

CANADA S mST bank 
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Goffis to 
CANADA? 



is the neime te^go jby 



REGULAR 

PASSENGER 

SERVICES 

Rotterdam •<- Southampton — Havre — Cobh 
to Quebec and Montreal 
Liverpool via Greenock, to Quebec 
and Montreal 

'Ca. mania’ and 'Franconia' the dual-purpose luxury 
Atlantic and cruising liners with superb lido decks and 
full air-^conditioning maintain a regular service to Canada 
from Rotterdam and Southampton. The popular 'Carinthia* 
sails from Liverpool and has recently been given a new 
look in tourist accommodation. 



J. A. HOBSOH 

Ornsral MjintYor lor Europe 'Bealdent. London. Emdand) 
LOUDON 

'Mnid Utlii'o: 47 Tlu'oadbeodle SI rent. liC2 
IH»NA1,U It. WfCAUAiM. Mnimpt^r 
Weal I’.nd OfUrp; S Untevtno Pidrw. Poll Mali, RWl 
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REGULAR 
FREIGHT SERVICES 


PAB18 

\o. 10 I'larr VinidOmc. P«i Is Iftr. Fihiko 
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KdnlKMiUleti *>, Diih'rf'ldorr. Kodetnl Reoiiblh* of Oi, many 
K. tJ. R, RfiNNKliANO Fiii'u|)eNi] 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 


London—Havre—Montreal—Great Lakes 
Liverpool—Montreal—Great Lakes 
(also Bristol Channel) 

Although the passenger liners carry cargo, Cunard afso 
prpvide a specialist service with a fleet of fast modem 
freight iiners. Your cargo Is handled with care, loading , 
and discharge are speedier than ever. 

CUNARD 



Full datallB of. Ballings from Cunard Lino, Cunard Building, tivarpool 3 
(MARItIma HONl IS Lower Bogetit Btraet, London B.W.1 (WHIiehall 7|e0); 
H Laadanhall Btraol. London e.C.I (AVInuo 3eie>. 
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If you have international interests you'll find a welcome ally in 
Scotiabank — a truly internat/onaf bank, geared to meet the needs 
of world-wide business. More often than not Scotiabank inter¬ 
national offices can find things out faster than you can yourself - 
tell you about local business conditions, markets, and put you in 
touch with the right people ... in fact, help make your business 
abroad easier and more profitable. 

If you are interested in international markets get in touch with the 
Scotiabank offices in London or Glasgow. 

THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

hKorporatcd in Canada wfth Limited i,iabifity 

LONDON: 24 20 Wtflbrook. EC4 • Mr J. D. Hubert - Aftlfttant Q^naral Manager 
• 11 Waterloo Mac#. S.W.1 * Mr. J. D. Evana >> MaWagOr !..M6 Sarbalav Square, W.1 ' 
Mr. H. Fraaatona - Manager, GLASGOW: 62 West fJila Street, C.1 * Mr. J. W. 
MacLellan > Manager. 

Agency In New York. International Of fleet in Amaterclarn, Siienoa AirOe^ Chicago, 
Houaton, Lei Angalea. Munich. Tokyo. 

More then 700 branches across Canada and In Antigua. Sahamat. Barbadoa, Domini¬ 
can Republic*Granada. Jamaica. Puerto Rico. St. Lucia.Trinidad.Virgin lalanda (U.8«) 
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You can find but 
all about Canada 
by sending a 
top executive to 
look the country over, 

Or you can simply 
write to this London 
address. 


ORONTO-DOrilNiON 

BANK 

t? COKNHIU.. lOr^DON. 


Tliis is the main London hrancli ol The 
Toronto-Doniinion Bank. The best 
place there is to find out how to do 
business in Canada. 

If you’re interested in doing business in 
Canada, call the Business Development 
Representative at TheToronto-Dominion 
Bank, hi Cornhill, London ECj. 

Or w alk through our doorway any time. 

ITORONTO-DOMINION 


Over 6^10 brunches inross Canada 
iNCOIlPOR\Tll> IN CANAO.L WITH LI.MirtO LIABiUTY 
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Get on with Expofi^s 


rJ 



What can be done to put trade with Canada 
in better balance? 

K the Anglo-Canadian trade equation, it i$ Canadian expi^rters 
who have become the aggressors. And not by any means solely 
in resource items, primary foods and raw materials. Today, every 
province is a vigorous seller and a wide range of Canadian manu¬ 
factures has been doing conspicuously well in the British market. 
Some part of this success stems from low^r export prices after 
devaluation; the Canadian dollar at three to the pound has made 
a difference. But another part stems from significant improvements 
in the efficiency of Canada^s secondary industries and in their arts 
of selling. In Canada's boom last year^ exports increased by i6 per 
cent. But imports increased by over 14 per cent, presenting one of 
:he best marketing opportunities in the world. 

There was at least a sizeable response from British exporters, 
after the dreary performance of 1963, for sales increased by 11 per 
cent. But whereas in 1963 the United Kingdom furnished iust 
over 8 per cent of Canada's average monthly imports i.$43.9 million 
out of $546.6 million from all countries, last year the share was 
down to 7.7 per cent ^monthly injporis from Britain averaging 
S47.9 million of a $624.4 million iota]). The difficulties for British 
trade to Canada have been as familiar as the excuses. British 
exporters had a taste of what import surcharges mean for trade 
when rbe Canadian government imposed them in 1962. and they 
seem to have forgotten that they came off in. six months, unlike 
ours. And they have long complained about the prejudice that 
Canada's anti-dumping policy has meant for British exports. 

Even so, Canadians ask, how is it that other countries do better 
than Britain without the advantage of trade preferences that Britain 
enjoys? It has always been a fair question, and it has now become 
a crucial one, since Canada has lately done its besr to meet British 
complaints a^ut customs valuations. No doubt a radical change in 
Canadian customs law, with an injury criterion on American lines, 
would have suited the British expon book much better, but 
what has been promised by the Canadian authorities is still impor¬ 
tant. The present Canadian administration has shown every sign 
of willingness to do its best for Britain. But this mood might not 
necessarily be permanent, and a sluggish response by British export¬ 
ers to the more liberal procedures to which Canada is now ct)m- 
mitted could invite trouble in future. 

It looks as if the new policy will be favourably applied in the 
" levels of trade *’ argument this has been held to prejudice British 
exports and to favour American exports to Canada; and will accept 
selling commissions based on foreign sales and nor home sales. It 
is hoped that lengthy and detailed case proving will not be required 
bur that cases will be dealt with on a reasonable pwm facie basis. 
If the ground rules for Canadian customs procedures are measur¬ 
ably improved in these directions, it will be up to British industry 
to lose no time in trying its luck against American competition. 

. Antirdumping roles, hlivc jiiot been the only iidii^ting 

fsKitor affect Theyhever 

wbrHed ti» tbol in maffy ranges could 

^ at half the^ price that Ameridyn )dQiinufacturet^.wece charging. 
Yet they have been gec^g only lo per cent of the,market, which 
may reflect in soiaie phrt the power of; American manage- 
mcots of Caflajdian to govern their choice^ That is a fact 
of the h^th Aiflericah ecoiimy. is theiwac^ 
public $^r hrd^:.afl administi^ld^^^^^ 
in Avoue cif theTccia aroundl 

the wortdij, t^withstao^d^ ot Gait€ 

..But it wilt be "Unfair at 

every failure in. the Canadian markA, now that it is being made 


as fair as any. Machine tools are one of the items w'hich appear 
in the Board of Trade’s programme for drumming up more exports 
10 Canada. Much effort is being put into this operation, under its 
code name CANEXTOUR. Six leading British trade com¬ 
missioners in Canada will be here in October to urge on British 
exporters the lively opportunities that they see in a range of 
products of which Canadian imports are large and the British share 
unduly small. The Board of Trade Export Services Branch issued 
last month a detailed assessment of these opportunities which ought 
to be required reading for British exporters. Sir Ralph Perrii^, 
vice-chairman of the Committee for Exports to Canada, has bera 
making an extended tour of the country to see what went wrong 
and how matters can be put right. The old complaints of delayed 
deliveries, cumbrous communications^ inability to realise the vast¬ 
ness of the market and failure to supply it e^iently through the 
winter, have been flrmly fixed in his mind. So is the point that 
Canadian taste, though powerfully swayed by American standards 
and American advertising, is the taste that has to be served; 
“ Made in Britain ” does not sell goods that are aimed at Britain. 

Trade with Canada is not a cheap, or a risk-free, operation. 
Some better effort has to be made to hold bigger stocks, give more 
efficient sen ice and offer more attractive display (there are two 
centres, in Toronto and Montreal, where display room can now 
be had free of charge). It is distressing to hear of dismal experiences 
of Canadians frustrated in their efforts to buy British goo^ Here 
are three personal shames for this reporter. (1) A friend wants 
to buy a well-known British car to be delivered for his visit and to 
be taken back by ship. He is told by the agent (evidently a 
remarkably bad one) that the makers have installed a computer 
“ which has meant an eight-week delay in filling orders,” and that 
British export formalities are so formi^ble that he advises buying 
American. This is rubbish, but it does nothing for British exports. 
(2) An agent, not of British origin but working hard for a Irtish 
group, complains that the British are inveterate letter writers but 
reluctant users of the telephone. His efforts to get hold of the 
managing director when at lunch did no credit either to the firm or 
ro the British telephone service. (3) Overheard in an hotel corridor, 
caustic comments on the quality of British representatives attend¬ 
ing a nation-wide convention of an imponant industry which 
ought to be an important supplier to English-speaking Canada. 

There are plenty of other examples. They are recorded here 
not for knocking, but to emphasise that if British exporting fails 
in this complicated but basically friendly market, it does not deserve 
:o succeed anywhere. 



BRITISH COLUMBIA'S NEW MOUNTAIN-TOP UNIVERSITY 
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A Business of Greenhorns 


On April 28,1967, the world will know 
whether the Montreal Expo is a work of 
creative imagination or an overblown exercise 
following the New York World Fair too close 
for comfort. At headquarters they are quick 
to distinguish the two 

T HC Canadian Universal and International Exliibition of 1967 is 
bound by the rules of the convention governing international 
exhibitions. This, among other things, limits Expo's life to six 
months and its purposes to edification and entertainment, rather 
than promotion of trade products. High up at Place Villc Marie 
there is equally lofty talk about the theme of Man and His World 
and how k is to be spelt out in evocative expressions of creation and 
human fulfilment. But not all the talk is on this high frequency. 
Much of it descends to the uncommon business of building and 
running Expo—** a business of greenhorns,” since these affairs come 
to a country only once in a lifetime ; the Expo board at Montreal 
Stans from scratch, just like any other. 

There is also plenty of public relations enthusiasm—eager 
demonstrations that everything is going well, that there arc few 
snags and that the affair will be marvellously successful. So, no 
doubt, it will. The president, ambassador, and commissioner 
general, Mr Pierre Dupuy, notes that out of 125 official invitations 
sent out by the government of Canada, 54 acceptances have been 
received from countries intending to participate. This is twenty- 
one up on the Brussels Expo which had only 33 acceptances two 
years before opening and finished with 43. 

The one dry, complete fact about the Expo site has always been 
the park on St. Helen’s Island, over which the Jacques Cartier 
bridge strides. Until recently much of the rest was a wet artefact 
of land filled into shallow water, together with a nearly completed 
bridge and a subway being driven from the city under the Si. 
Lawrence to the Expo grounds. Montreal provided the site and 
turned it over to the corporation a year ago. On these man-made 
islands, Expo has been installing sewers and power ; now the job 
is to tailor grade the rough site to take the first buildings. Expo has 
found other jobs to do for itself—it is having to spend $9 million on 


transport around the showground which it expected to be able to 
let out as a concession. There has also been some reluctance among 
business firms to commit themselves as exhibitors ; in particular 
US parent companies (some of whem had their fill at the New 
York Fair) of Canadian subsidiaries are being pressured by the 
Canadian government to come in. 

A t this stage, a marked reluctance to talk hard figures is perhaps 
understandable. At the end of 1963, the corporation guessed 
that it would spend $167 million and get back $120 million (Ottawa 
finds half the deficit, Quebec 37I per cent and Montreal 12} per 
cent). Now the spending goal must be well over $200 million 
(this apart from at least as much that exhibitors will be spending 
on their pavilions) bur the'commitment is, in xeality, open ended. 
Will this biggesr-ever exhibition site fill its thousand acres and its 
70,000 square feet of floor space? Will the idea of focusing the 
visitor's interest on a number of zones look as logical to him as it 
now seems on the corporation’s plans? Or will he find it all con¬ 
fusing and dismayingly grand and sail off in the nearest sampan to 
Jfoie de Vhre (Expo’s label for its fun fair)? 

For all the attention to mankind, there is also a fairly concen¬ 
trated business purpose in the affair. Visiting businessmen will 
get a computerised appointments service so that they can fill out the 
role of Man the Producer in the minimum of time. Montreal by 
then will have another big hotel (CPR in competition with CNR,» 
and a big trade convention building. In addition to what Expo is 
arranging for the performing arts (which threatens to put most 
arts festivals well in the shade) there will be Montreal's Place des 
A ns with its beautiful auditorium. 

Montreal gets close to deadlock at every rush hour, and Expo, 
for all the expensive improvements that arc being made in city 
transport, threatens to immobilise it completely. It is getting per¬ 
haps more than a fair share of panning from critics who are 
scared about its cost and about the congestion on the building sites 
when construction starts in September. That will leave twenty 
hectic months and the tension of a big job only beginning is tangible 
enough at the corporation's offices. Not that they are worried: 
everything will be all right on the night. Let us hope so, give or 
lake a night or two. 



MONTREAL HAS TWO OF THE WORLD*GREAT BUILDINGS: MARCHE BONSECOURS AND PLACE DES ARTS 
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considering Canada? 

for new market expansion 

Consult us at the embryo stage. The services of over 
1000 Royal Bank branches throughout Canada arc 
available for practical assistance in developing business 
and trade contacts in this important and fast-growing 
market area. Ask either of our two London offices for 
detailed information. 


ITHE ROYAL BAN K OF CANADA 

• Im'orpoi aied in CaihjJa in 7^69 n'iih limited liability 
HEAD office: MONTREAL • ASSETS OVER S 6 ,000,000,000 

LONDON BRAIHCHES: MAIN BSANCH 6 Lothbury EC 2 • MONarch 6633 
WEST END 2 Cockspur Street swi • WHitehall 7921 


DOMTAR 


A GIANT IN CANADA—NOW GROWING FAST IN THE U.K. 


OOlitTAR—Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Company, Limited — todey comprises nine 
major Divisions, and is amongst ihe largest 
and most important manufacturing 
organisations in Canada. POWITM products 
ncluda i Pulp and Paper. Packaging. 
Construction Chamioals and 

Con^ui^er Produbts. " 

DOMTi^ now rnsnufactures and markets 


^ growmg nwmtoor of tho^e prudiicis in 
the United Kingdom thro^djjh: 

Howard Smith Handon Limited 
Arborita Limited 

Domtat ^oard Cl Paper Salaa Limited 
Samuel Jonee-—Howard Smith Limited 

With the TOM resources of the Canadian 
organtsotion behind them those rompan.es 


DOMINION TAR O CHEMICAL COMPANY UMITED 
2240 Sif Llfa Building Montreal 2. P.O., Canada 


hci/o firmly esl.,blibl>0(l ihoin:j»'iM'-. 
r»ii;pe<.nvn fields. an'.1 are ftnw .vt-. 

British and foreign m.irkeis 

HOWARD SMITH r»r.ni.n.j ft ''.i.i- 

papers and convoking grades, etc. 

ARBORITF Oi^' rjtive ..\q 

DOMTAR Kfatr neibociid anu J 

putMift.'iLE'kn PriOe' 

DOMTAR Limitad 

31 Dwias Street London W1 Grnsvanor 3211 
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A w/cHV of the Portage Mountain damslte showing the beginning of the dam that will rise 
to 600 feet above the diy river bed with a span miles across the Peace River Canyon. 



IS BEHIND 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S BOOMING ECONOMY 


Power provides the base for 
sound industrial progress—both 
primary and secondary. It pro¬ 
vides the incentive for sound 
investment based on British 
Columbia's exceptional popula¬ 
tion and industrial growth. 

British Columbia is strategi¬ 
cally located to serve Western 
Canadian, Western U.S.A. and 


World markets. Its tremendous 
forest and mineral resources 
support a fast growing range 
of manufactured products. 

Ask us for the facts on B.C.— 
investigate the advantages of 
establishing distribution 
facilities, branch plants or 
arranging manufacture under 
licence.Write direct to: 



GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, TRADE A COMMERCE 
Parllamenftuildinga, Victoria, B.C. Cariada. Hon. RALPH LOFFMARK, Mlnistor 
BRITISH COLUMBIA HOUSE, 1 Regent St, London S.W.t, E.C. Westwoodt 

Agent General 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


The ix)ithdraical of Frei^ch represenCatizes Jrorn Brussels threat * ns to 
bntjg devclopmcut vf the common market to a haft. 

In a subdued reaction to the French challengCy trading on the tvorld's 
bourses has been thin. London has had a (largely technical) rally 
and Wall Street has been moved only a little by some selling. 

Preliminary reports from America suggests that the ending of the 
dock strike and the initial strong response to President Johnson's 
voluntary restraints produced u $2j;o million surplus (seasonally 
adjusted) in Americans balance of payments during ApriFJnue. This 
cuts the deficit for the first half of the year to $/ billion (amiunl rote) 
against last year's $ j billion gap. 

ojjicial admission, the recorded £24 million drop in Iiritain\s 
reserves last month understated the true loss lines of credit zeith 
America ivcre again dvaven on. But latest iudicatars suggest thm 
measures to sloiv the economy were begiuning to bite on the i onsunu'r 
front, although ifwestpjieni plans seem little affected. 


COMMODITIES: POOR PRODUCERS GET POORER 


Developing countries arc once 
more in bad trouble over their ex¬ 
port earnings. Prices of many of 
I he primary commodities they sell 
have slumped from 1963’s euphoric 
levels. Is this a bad-weather warn¬ 
ing for the international economy, 
a sign that world industrial produc¬ 
tion has not been growing fast 
enough, that international liquidity 
is inadequate, or what ? 

The simple answer is that many 
developing countries depend on ex¬ 
ports of commodities of which 
supply is largely unpredictable and 
uncontrollable, and for which 
demand is relatively slow-growing 
no matter what the rate of world 
expansion. The present troubles 
have arisen despite America’s 
unprecedented boom and the high 
level of demand in Britain and 
Germany. 

Major discussions on world com¬ 
modity trade and aid for the under¬ 
developed arc in prospect at next 
spring’s resumed session of the 
United Nations Trade and 
Development Conference. Bur 
little progress towards real agree¬ 
ment has been made in the past 
months, and the working sessions 
now starting up in Geneva were 
likely to prove arid even before the 
Common Market blow-up. 

Gloom in the Tropics 
Vital exports of many tropical 
countries in Latin America, the 
Caribbean and Africa are selling at 
lower price levels rfow, in real 


terms, than at the worst of ihe 
inter-war depression. 1 lardesr hit 
arc cocoa and sugar. The coll’cc 
price slide has been checked, at 
least temporarily, by Brazil’s skilled 
manipulation of the new quota 
adjustment mechanism under the 
International Coffee Agreement. 
But a huge increase in the 
Brazilian crop is expected next 
year, while world consumption 
continues to grow slowly, so the 
outlook is bleak. Coconut pro¬ 
ducts, which boomed recently on a 
temporary shortage, have seen the 
bubble burst. Copra prices are 


back to $235 from the year's 
of $284. And the Internalionijl 
Rubber Study Group has just 
sounded its own alarm, reiicr- 
ating last year’s Matcrncnt that 
there was every prospect of a slow 
decline in the prices of both natural 
and synthetic rubber. 

Warm temperate zone countries 
have fared somewhat better than 
the tropics. Sisal now stands at 
£93 per ton, compared with £148 
a year ago. Hut tea has shown its 
customary stcsidincss, and most of 
the vegetable oils arc fairly steady. 
Tobacco prices have recovered 


COMMODITIES: BOOM-AND BUST? 
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from Iasi year's low levels. And 
copper, thouf;h back from last 
year's dizzy levels, responds to 
booming American and Huropean 
demand 

'rhe rich primary producers have, 
ironically, suffered the least. VC'ooI 
pi ices arc rising now because 
of drought ill Australia. Demand 
for meat continues to leap ahead 
and the majoi cereals have dime 
well since the cominuiiisi cninuries 
entered the market 
Base metals have on tlic whole 
moved less spectacularly than 
tropical agricultural products. 
Largely, price movements look like 
natural adjustments after exces¬ 
sive rises in 1963-64. At their high 
levels, these mcials were vulnerahle 
to competition from substitutes, 
particularly aluminium and plas¬ 
tics, so both prodticers and con¬ 
sumers were anxious to bring 
prices down. Ominously, these 
prices arc now easing, further 
with no .sign ol overproduction 
and plenty of political and labour 
troubles to threaten supplies. 
Several economists have suggested 
that prices of primary commodities 
have a lung-run tendency to de¬ 
cline unless world industrial pro¬ 
duction is rising considerably faster 
than its long-run trend. The chart 
overleaf shows that the correlation 
is better ftir industrial raw mater¬ 
ials—fibre.s and metals - than for 
foodsUiffs, where it is practically 
non-existent. 'Hie corijlaiion for 
raw material.s scenic natural 
enough, since periods of rapid 
expansion lead to bursts of higlicr- 
than-usual investment and stock¬ 
piling. With foodstuffs, on the 
other hand, crops can increase 
far more rapidly from year to year, 
thanks to progres.s in disease con 
trol, than commercially effective 
demand c(»uld pnssihly expand. 

Agreements are Few 

Mure and better titiernational 
agreements seem to offer the only 
chance of raising the return on 
these commodities. rour major 
agreements arc in operation. The 
wheat agreement, which w’as due 
to expire at tlie end of thi.s month 
and has now' been extended pend¬ 
ing the i>utcome of the Kennedv 
Round, enjoys apparent success 
The main burden of stock financ¬ 
ing anil tiisposal carried by the 
L niicd States and C’.anida ; and 
massive purchases by the Soviet 
I'nion and Cihina have helped keep 
stocks from gening out of hand. 
The coffee agreement's pre.sent 
success leaves Brazil with a stock 
burden that is much harder for that 
country to carry ; and the next 

crop, if ii cv)nies up to forecast. 


will do nothing to help. The sugar 
agreement, which also w'orked on 
a basics of export quotas, was dis¬ 
rupted by the Cuban upheaval in 
ig6i. Dr Castro's successful cam¬ 
paign to raise production abo\e 6 
million tons this year has done 
nothing to strengthen the free mar¬ 
ket pi ice, w'hich is now below £,io 
after being over £100 only two 
years ago. The other main siitr’rer 
so far, cocoa, is not yet the objsci 
of an international agreemeni since 
producers and coiisumeis have 
failed on several occa.sions to agree 
on whai the target price should be. 
No one ever suggested that it 
should be as low as it now is—only 
one-sixth of the level it reached in 
di././y 19S4. rhe tin agreement, 
vvliieh is based on the manipulation 
of a buffer slock, and was intended 
to cope mainly with pi ice declines, 
has been faced with unmanage¬ 
able rises. The buffer stock 
manage! has had no tin to sell 
since October 1963. But, despite 
the long list ol unsuccessful agree¬ 
ments. primary producers go on 
trying to find rhe ideal formula. 
Vi'U.ix else can they do? 

Plans in Prospect 

The United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation has just 
begun to prepare an ''indicative 
plan " for world food production. 
One declared aim is to liiiiir the 
grow'lh of food production in the 
developed countries of North 
America and Western luirope, so 
as to make way for the exports ol 
the less developed. But FAO 
would also aim at increasing the 
distribution of food surpluses from 
North America and western 
liurope among developing coun¬ 
tries so as to free labour from 
subsistence farming and steer it 
into rural investment. No .such 
scheme, however, has any chance 
of being launched on a really big 
scale until the present angry argu¬ 
ment between North America and 
Western Hu rope has been settled. 
North American fanners feel that 
in the natural order of things. 
Western liurope should lower its 
tariffs and allow' them to feed its 
population. The ('.ommon Market 
coiiiUrios, headed by Frame, aigiie 
that while this might be economic, 
it is p«)lilically impossible. 

I'he (Common Market theiefore 
proposes a system of agreeinenis 
to cover all the main food products, 
rompcrale as wdl as tropical, and 
arrangements to subsidise export 
of the surpluses to those in need. 
So far, there is no .sign of any 
rapprochement between the 
American and the Common 
Market viewpoints. 
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Together.. 


Linking the future 


Even now the space satellito, as a means of rapid connniumratiou over innnonse distances, is part 
^ of our everyday life, and its development is demanding all the technical skills of modern science. 

Copper and its alloys —proved metals for the modern age — will play their part in the scientific 
M projects of the future with a full contribution from the Dc?lta Group of Companies, Europe’s leading 
manufacturers of non-ferrous metals. 

THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

EAST GREENWICH • LONDON • S.E.10 and DARTMOUTH STREET • BIRMINGHAM T 

EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS : COPPER TUBES : WIRE 


ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP t CABLES 


HOT STAMPINGS, PRESSINGS AND FORGINGS 


PRESSURE, GRAVITY AND SAND CASTINGS 


GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 


BNOINEBRS' AND PLUMBERS* BRASSPOUNDRY t TURNED PARTS 


NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MASONRY INDUSTRIES 




The SyiU.'Oin 111 f arly Birrl’ rc^ini^ 
municatior > salt il l.' L'..:!* t*/' 

National Aeronautics inrl Si^ac'^ 
Administraticn ny Arcfutl 

Conipany. Culver City, Cal., will 
: 1 1 ortly y i r si n i iuj ■ u i. oi 
rations uvc ^ r.nr-' u ,, <; ^ 

Faith's suriaLi' imn'i u oxerj nc' 
22,000 miles over the Atlantic. 
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BUSINESS 


Figuring Out State Industries 

The Government has cut ^400 million off the coal industry's 
capital. It also has to make up its mind how much the 
other nationalised industries ought to be earning on their 
capital—-and which way to set up their targets 


KANsroK’i , BOAC and now coal: that puts two and a 
X half of the five major industries nationalised since the 
war through the wringer of capital rcconstiuciion. Any more 
to come r Well, London I'ranspon has been forbidden to 
make a fares increase, and told that it will not have to bear 
the loss of revenue caused by the postponement.'’ That need 
nor mean anything as grandiose as writing ofT capital : but 
it is the beginning of subsidy. The Post Ofhec ? This 
hybrid, which is not simply a government department nor 
quire a nationalised industry, and gets some of the best of 
both worlds/ has the managemenr consultants in. It could 
have its striiciiirc changed and split, hiving off some of the 
currently loss-making postal operations from the telephones 
that now cross-siibsidisc them. BEA ? For the present this 
looks profitable enough, so long as the airline cartel keeps 
European air fares the highest in the world (see page 155}. 
Electricity and gas ? For the moment, not a cloud of a chance 
in their high-speed world of tomorrow things: these arc the 
nationalised industries that succeed. 

Mr Lee's figuring, which last week had the National Coal 
Board and his own Ministry of Power stuircring a little, now 
looks a shade clearer. The board will have /!400 million 
written off its capital debt, which at March 31st stood at 
million. That will save it about million a year in annual 
interest charges, out of its present £45 million-odd ; but Mr 
Lee put the net annual cost to the taxpayer of the capital recon¬ 
struction at £^2 million a year. Nobody in the Ministry is 
prepared to explain this very clearly. One way of looking 
at it, in sheer accounting terms, is that the Exchequer advances 
through which the board has borrowed capital from the 
Government are funded into 25-year annuities and repaid in 
equal annual instalments, so that by cancelling the £400 mil¬ 
lion the Government will be depriving itself of capital repay¬ 
ments over a period as well as of interest. Just how that 
should be valued cm the capital account will depend on the 
tranches of debt that it is decided to wipe out. 

In terms of the coal industry’s own annual cash flow, the 
cut in interest liabilities will presumably be matched by some 
"cut, to be decided upon, in its provisions for depreciation. 
Dovetailed n6t lOO conspicuously into Mr Lee’s statement was 
the intention that followtilg upon this capital reconstruct ion— 
immediately or after a year or two grace—the board will 

* For cxainpic ; it h.Ts so conirixcd its alt.iirs that ii r.innot in\csji- 
by ciilu-i ihc Sulusi <'.nmmiiicc on I' liin.iKs '»i ihc Sekv: i lonT- 
mntvc on KafioniiliscJ Industries. 


be expected to become wholly self-financing. TTiis presum¬ 
ably means that it will be allowed to go in for no more c,ipiial 
investment—in collieries—than it can provide from internal 
resources such as depreciation. That would be logical cncMigh 
for an industry that has to cut back, and write off, over¬ 
extended capacity. Even when coal gets down to the core 
of efficient mines that it now hopes will be able to compete 
jn the seventies, the most it could hope to do would be to keep 
their capacity (^175 million tons ?) in being. So there will 
be no case for borrowing more new capital to build up the 
same problem of overhead charges again. The finances of 
this will have to be spek out in the while paper in September 
and legislation before the end of tlic year ; there was going 
to be a bill to renew the board's borrowing powers this year, 
anyway, and that will be made into a wider measure. Nobody 
knows yef what “ special funds ” over and above this the 
Government will have to provide to help the industry close 
mines faster and find other jobs for men in places like South 
VC'alcs and Durham : other government departments will pre¬ 
sumably come into that regional exercise. 

D irectly, this capital reconstrucritin will reduce coal’s cur¬ 
rent overheads by less than 2S. a ton, so that Mr Lee was 
a bit premature in talking about price cuts. In principle, depre¬ 
ciation provisions can be trimmed too; but the obligation of 
self-financing a year or two down the road may make the coal 
board cautious about that. Faster closing of loss-making pits 
should Jielp the board to concentrate again on production with 
markedly lower operating costs, apart from trimming the 
interest burden. Even so, continuing price increases, though 
sniiill ones, seem more likely than at any rate general price 
cuts, (Perhaps not this year, though. Politically, it seems to 
have been the fear of a sizeable price increase earlier this year, 
and the alarm this caused in another Depariment, that finally 
eased the capital reconstruction through the Cabinet.) 

And what kind of financial objective docs the Government 
set this nationalised industry now ? It so happens that the 
board's capital structure will come up for reconstruction at 
a lime when the Government and all these stale industries 
are thinking about the next batch of objectives that it may 
choose to set them, since their first fi\c-year period, 1962-66 
inclusive, will be over next year. I'hc^c objectives, expressed 
as gross rates of return oji net assets, to be earned as an average 
over a coming five-year peiiod, were introduced in 1961 as 
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a new form of financial discipline. Until then these state 
industries had simply their statutory obligation to secure 
revenues not less than sufficient to break even with costs, 
‘‘ taking one year with another." Whatever that meant, some 
of them were pretty dearly not doing it. The Conservative 
governmeiirs idea was to set as a first approximation for the 
performance that these industries ought to achieve a rate of 
return comparable to those obtained by large, competitive 
pri\atc enterprise ; and then to adjust this rate, taking account 
of the particular circumstances, social obligations, and so on, 
of each state industry, to reach individual target figures. 

No department has ever explained just how it modified 
this “competitive rare of return," and on what grounds, for 
each industry. Not all the state industries were ever given 
such objectives: transport, in the throes of capital reconstruc¬ 
tion and physical rationalisation, was given its own special 
prescription. The other industries were dealt with in different 
ways ; most of the electricity and gas boards were given target 
rates of return, but one or two were given target percentages 
of their investment to self-fmancc, and coal was told to aim 
at providing £io million a year over and above historical 
depreciation. Averages for electricity in England and south 
Scotland were set at 12.4 and 12.5 per cent respectively (no 
objective, to this day, has ever been set for the North of Scot¬ 
land Hydro-Electric Board;. For the gas industry the rate 
set averaged 10.2 per cent. Neither of these two industries 
has yet reached the objective given it, though they may still 
have a chance. But the need to reach their targets has obliged 
them—particularly electricity—to make some sizeable price 
increases during the past four years. 

Some economists would stoutly defend the system of 
financial objectives as a step forward in Government discipline 
over nationalised industries. Others, even admitting that the 
objectives have had incentive effects in tightening up com¬ 
mercial thinking within tliese industries, still regard the form 
of them as a sham, and one liable to be misleading. What 
the departments are really telling the industries, they argue, 
is to cover their costs including interest over the coming 
five years, plus a cash surplus that really amounts to a lax on 
their products. As most other products sold in the economy 
bear tax, there is no reason why those of state industries alone 
should escape it. Fine ; but why divide the result of this by 
some number estimated to be the average net capital of the 
industry during this five-year period and express it as a 
rite of return? The misleading possibility here, they fear, 

that this rate will be assumed as being in some way suitable 
for the appraisal of new investment projects in these indus¬ 
tries, which it should not be ; and that it may therefore be 
wrongly assumed that different rates of return can be used 
in the appraisal of new investment projects in, for example, 
the electricity and gas industries. Fhey would prefer to see 
the industries’ objectives set as cash sums of surplus, over and 
above depreciation at replacement costs, to be earned by these 
industries in coming years ; and criteria for new investment 
set separately—and on the same basis for all industries. The 
Treasury might well agree about setting separate and uniform 
criteria for new investment taking the form of a rate of 
interest approximating to the opportunity cost of capital," 
or the rate that capital put into the state industries could have 
earned if invested by private industry. (More cgghcadcd 
discussion of these matters brings in the concepts of “ social 
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rates of discount" and a “ shadow price ” for capital.) 

Practically, however, the Labour Government has com¬ 
mitted itsell to the same approach of setting financial objec¬ 
tives ; and is likely to do so once again as rates of return 
on these industries’ whole bundle of existing and maturing 
assets—at least for electricity and gas. And in these two 
competing state industries the rare of surplus they are required 
to earn over the five years 1967-71 will matter, however it 
may be expre.sscd. Five years ago, when gas sales were stag¬ 
nant and the industry hud a large array of partly under-utilised 
assets, electricity was not particularly concerned about its 
rival's being required to earn a lower rate of surplus. Now, 
with electricity sales not achieving the accelerated rate of 
growth that the industry anticipated three or four years ago, 
and gas sales last year rising slightly the more of the two, 
electricity is very concerned indeed about what the gas indus- 
iry is obliged to earn. 


I I- one takes the financial objectives at face value—as repre¬ 
senting proper depreciation, plus a rate of interest on 
capital, plus .some required further margin of surplus—then 
one element in them might reasonably vary between the in¬ 
dustries. Dcpr<‘ciaiion at replacement cost might now mean 
very different things for electricity and gas. The gas industry 
is now providing a good deal of depreciation on a large park 
of carbonisation equipment, which it is using less and less, 
and which will never be replaced with the same, extttmely 
expensive plant. Its replacement cost for gas-producing plant 
is now the capital cost of oil gasification plant, at something 
like a sixth the price. Now the capital cost of conventional 
electricity generating stations has halved, too, since the early 
fifties, so that electricity’s book depreciation at historical cost 
probably provides much more than would really be needed on 
a replacement basis—if coal power stations were likely to be 
replaced with other coal power stations. In fact, they prob¬ 
ably will not; they are now likely to be replaced to a large 
extent with nuclear plant—of which the latest AGR capital 
cost estimates are about double those of conventional stations. 
Replacement cost depreciation for electricity, in terms of what 
will eventually replace present plant, may therefore be more 
in line with what the industry is providing now (though nuclear 
capital costs can continue on down). Replacement cost depre¬ 
ciation for gas might mean only a fraction of the provision re¬ 
lated to carbonisation equipment. Both industries have size¬ 
able elements of their depreciation related to transmission and 
distribution equipment, where the results of technical innova¬ 
tion are probably not as dramatic. So the sharp difference 
between the provision for depreciation in gas’s present 
financial objective and its future replacement needs affects 
only some of the assets that it is amortising. Nevertheless, 
this is one point on which the financial objectives set for gas 
might very reasonably differ from the target set for electricity. 

As to the rate of surplus the two industries are required 
to earn—in the present figures, notionally 24 per cent for elec¬ 
tricity against i-V per cent for gas—if you look on this as part 
of a real rate of return there seems no reason why this should 
differ. If it is looked on as a tax, no doubt it should be 
identical, too, but the results would be very different: a tax 
might be related to turnover, not net capital employed. The 
cleciriciiy industry, moreover, has another worry—one it set 
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itself. At present its “ objective " rate of return is charged reduced and then frozen interest charge, then no more capital 

on its capital works in progress, as well as on the assets that investment than it can wholly sclf-linancc (equals: no expan- 

arc actually producing; since it takes some years to bring sion). Should gas and electricity be required to earn similar 

power stations and supergrid lines into commission, this work rates of surplus ? Possibly. Their rates of interest on actual 

in progress now accounts at any one time for no less than £800 advances arc matters of fact. But their depreciation at replace- 

million of accrued progress payments. Four years ago the raeni cost could differ markedly. (Good for gas? Maybe. But 

Electricity Council was glad to provide depreciation and inter- it might also mean capital reconstruction for some of the gas 

cst on these nascent assets, at a time when it was pushing up boards, too.) And perhaps the financial objectives might any- 

priccs and did not want to show enormous surpluses to tempt way be belter set as cash sums of surplus that these industries 

consumers and trade unions. Today, with a hot breath of ought to earn. Should interest and depreciation be charged on 

highspeed gas down its neck, it is not sure whether it ought the margin of uncompleted plant ? Perhaps not; in capiial- 

to be asking today's consumer to pay these capital charges on intensive private industries this overhang of progress payments 

equipment that will never produce a unit until tomorrow. As might well be capitalised. AjkI criteria for new investment ? 

.innual investment grows, presumably this margin of uncom- Nothing to do with financial obcctivcs. Crude or refined: 

pleted capital will grow with it--unless British manufacturers whatever politicians, civil servants, journalists—and even 

can trim ihcir construction periods considerably. nationalised industry managcrs -can be educated to accept. 

Coal, then, will have its own kind of financial ob)cciive—a But the same for everybody. 


‘ A Case of Overcharging 

Standard air fares in Europe have not ehanged for twelve 
years and short of government intervention (are you 
listening, Mr Jenkins?) it looks as if nothing will make 
the airlines bring them down 

T he chief executive of British European Airways said unemployed ai night. Not a specially big concession, hut one 

casually in Paris on I'liesday that his airline was trying likely to be too big for Air France to swallow, 

to get Air France to agree to a 20 per cent cut in night fares For the airlines in Europe aciually pride themselves on 

to Paris without—judging from Mr Marking’s expression— charging what the market will bear (and putting on the 

much success. Even for small initiatives, let us be thankful. minimum services that the passenger will put up with). \^'hcn 
The London to Paris air fare is now the highest in the world it won't bear, fares are cut, as they arc for the brutal business 

(if one excepts the helicopter flights 10 ihc Scilly Isles) for ol flying by night and arriving in a hostile airport at 2 a.m. 

some of the worst service. 'Phe single fare for the 208 mile in the morning ; equally for checking in at 6.30 a.m. for an 

journey is £9 8s.; it has not come down for 12 years and even 8 a.m. flight. In a competitive market, one might applaud 

went up this spring by a few shillings. Mercifully, it is quick, this as an exercise in shrewd common-sense. But wc are 

because passengers paying this exhorbitant price do not get discussing a nonopoly situation, in which prices arc fixed by 

so much as a cup of tea, not to mention a biscuit—although governments and cannot be altered without their consent, 

one notes the cabin staff have time enough to sell drinks ; We are discussing a situation where airlines agree liow many 

they are lucky to gel civility, luckier still to get a scat when services they will put on each day and how many scats, where 

they want it. If the two airlines carving-up this route between profits are pooled and shared out in pre-arranged proportions, 

them (this is how the situation is described inside the Ministry British European Airways has I rident jets on its Paris services 

of Aviation ; the Minister himself has said publicly that he now. Not because they pay—they don't, they lose tast sums 
dislikes profoundly what is going on) are going to over-charge, because they were never built for this short-haul, yo-yo 

then they are surely under some obligation to provide enough work—but because BEA’s share of the London-Paris traffic 

sears. What will they do next—put the seats up to auction? was down to nearly 40 per cent, while receipts were being 

For inferior, erratic and inadequate services, passengers split 50-50 and Air France, carrying nearly 60 per cent of 

arc paying at the rate of io\d. a mile. A fair rate, giving a the traffic, was objecting forcefully to subsidising BEA. 
fair profit, would be 5d. a mile ; this is charged on the North This is not an edifying condition ; the London-Paris service 

Atlantic and across wide areas of the United Slates. On the happens to be the most outrageous example of what can 

west coast of America, on the same sort of short route between happen when governments give airlines their head, but the 

Los Angeles and San Francisco, jet tickets cost as little as 3d. same thing goes on only about 20 per cent less outrageously 

a mile. So what is the Ministry going to do about it? All that right across Europe, and with full government approval. 

BEA currently proposes is to cut night fares by 20 per cent Between them, for example, BEA and Swissair run precisely 

they arc already 20 per cent lower than day) to give a return three daily services rcgulaily each way between London and 

fare of about £10 against the present standard return of Geneva, as those who do business in Switzerland, or with the 

£17 i8s. I'hc condition suggested to Air France was that agencies established there, know* to their cost. Some oilier 

these £10 return tickets should be valid only for propcllor airlines stop there on some days and some days BEA and 

aircraft ; this because BEA has Viscounts and Vanguards used Swissair have more flights ; but never the day one wants. And 

on the domestic services during the day which are currently this is not, for once, a situation that can be laid at the door 
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of the Intcrnaiiona[ Air Iransport AsscKiation and there 
forgotten. It arises directly from arrangements between 
governments, Britain and Switzerland, Britain and France, 
Britain and the Soviet Union, Britain and Italy and so on. 
These allow—sometimes they actually compel—the two air¬ 
lines to enter into pooling agreements. And thus protected 
from competition, their own and other people’s, they carve 
up the traffic and keep up the fares until someone rebels. The 
result is that air transport has not developed inside Europe to 
anything like the extent that population, or wealth, or level of 
business activity or any other indc.K that you like to mention, 
requires that it should. People do not fly because they cannot 
afford it. The only air business that booms in Europe is the 
holiday tourist business, and this is because travel agents gel 
special half-price rickets from the airlines. Could there be any 
plainer demonstration that low fares promote traffic? 

A cartel does not become any the more attractive because 
it is in the air and not on the ground. W hen cartel agrecTnenls 


IIIL LC.ONOMIST JLLY 10, 

between businesses arc being outlawed in one country after 
another, when managers are threatened by the English courts 
with the risk of being held personally accountable for price 
fixing or other forms of collusion by their companies, why 
do this and other European governments continue to 
encourage it actively in the air ? Are airlines not businesses 
too? Some arc admittedly very badly run ones, but Swissair 
is privately owned ; BEA earns normal commercial returns 
on ii.s capital employed . . . What the airlines are doing is to 
rig the market, keeping prices up and supplies down. How 
can an independent airline offer a road-air service to Paris 
£9 return, when BEA and Air France charge that for 
a one-way journey ? The basic air fare inside Europe, to al¬ 
most all destinations, has not been reduced for 12 years—not. 
in fact, since tourist services were first invented. Passengers 
of Europe revolt, you have nothing 10 lose but black looks 
from the stewardesses. ^And you get those now for speaking 
out ol rurn!) 


Blood Beneath the Mountain 


la tunnelling through Europe’s 
most formidable barrier, pick and 
shovel were sometimes the most 
etfcctive tools 

BY A CORKhSl’ONOhNf 

i;.vr Friday, July 16th, Prcsideius dc Gaulle and Sarr.igat 
are due to open Europe’s new motor tunnel through 
Mont Blanc in a ceremony that will mark the successful con¬ 
clusion of more than a century of squabbles, agitation and 
frustration, not to mention a variety of hare-brained engineer¬ 
ing schemes. Now, it needs only the Channel Tunnel to 
bring into being the idea, first conceived in 1928, of a straight 
Route Blanche linking l.ondon, Paris, Ciencva and Rome. 

Had it not been for the outrageous and wholly unauthorised 
initiative of C^ount Lora Torino, a wealthy woollen manufac¬ 
turer of Turin, the presidents of France and Italy w^ould not 
now be preparing to visit Courmayeur, the mountain town at 
the foot of Mont Blanc’s southern slopes, where next week's 
formal opening of the motor road is to take place. 

In 1946 the Count launched a company, II Traforo Monte 
Bianco, and collected £150,000, for which he hired a team 
of miners to blast their way through the massif. The team 
had advanced 660 ft. into the mountain w'hcn the military 
authorities in Rome, recovering from previous events, began 
to wonder by what authority Count Totino was mining a hole 
through Italy's northern bastion. An inquiry revealed that 
he had not bothered to inform anybody of his doings. In 
the general postwar confusion, Totino had simply gone ahead 
with his pet scheme. 

Stopped on his way through the mountain, (’ount Totino 
went over it instead by constructing a ropeway across the 
dll Geant and di Toula glaciers, and thus became the first 
to join the Aosta and Chamonix valleys. But he ceased to 
have anything further to do with the tunnel. A Frcnch- 
Italtan commission was appointed to study the viability of a 
tunnel scheme and out of its labours came eventually the 
Mont Blanc Convention of 1953, whereby the French and 


Iidlian govcrnncnis agreed to share the of tlie iiinnel and 
outlined ihc constitution of the state corpoiatioiis that were 
to consinict and operate it. 

These formalities look a number of years, and it was tint 
until 1958 that the Italian and French tunnel corptiralicMi'' 
were set up and provided with capital. fhe Italian one 
obtained a share capital of 400 million lire and a subsidy ot 
4,037 million lire to build the Italian trunk, while its French 
counterpart received 400 million francs in equity capital and 
was pledged 2,020 million francs and given the aiiihorily to 
borrow a further 2,000 million francs. 

Originally it was esiimalcd that the cost of the seven-mile 
tunnel would be the equivalent of £11.2 million: needless 
to say, the estimate proved far too low and the co.st kept 
increasing during the 5' years of consiniciion. The final bill 
is likely to exceed £25 million. 


T in Mont Blanc tunnel, now opened for traflie, has its 
soiiiliern portal at the hamlet of Enirevcs, at an elevation 
of 4,434 ft., and the northern one near Les Pderins, about 1 1 
miles from Chamonix, at an altitude of 4,179 ft. The 355 ft. 
difference in elevation between the terminals helps ventilate 
the long gallery which runs directly under the Aiguille du 
Midi, where the rock cover is 7,792 ft. In addition, the 
mechanical ventilation plant has a capacity of 600 cubic metres 
( 21,000 cubic feet) a second. The tunnel is horseshoe-shaped 
with two III ft. lanes, and on each side a 2l-lt. pathway. 

The capacity of the tunnel is 600 vehicles an hour carrying 
about two million passengers and 200,000 ions of freight a 
year. Ltxal communications are dramatically improved. 
Using the most convenient pass, the distance travelled by 
lorries from Geneva to 'Furin is 200 miles in summer, but 
in winter when the passes are closed by snow the road distance 
increa.ses to 490 miles, whereas the Mont Blanc tunnel re¬ 
duces the distance to 168 miles at all limes of the year. 

The building of the tunnel particularly the mining, proved 
possibly the most difficult in the horrendous history^ of 
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\lpine tunnelling. Seventeen men lost iheir lives and 800 
were injured our of a loial force of 095. Despite extensive 
precautions, the risk of gcuing hurt came uncomfortably 
dose to certainty during the 42 months of mining. 

The irony was that the geological forecasts made by the 
most einincni professors ol Alpine geology promised good 
raining rock for practically the entire length of the tunnel. 
For this reason the French contractor Socicie des Kmcrpriscs 
A. Borie acquired 180,000 worth of heavy Ingcrsoll-Rand 
drillijig equipment for q fully mechanised drive of the 
northern trunk. It was the first time that American industrial 
methods had been applied on a major European development. 
With this equipment and heavy rail transport, the French 
contractor planned to excavate 1,300 cubic metres a day for 
an advance of 12 metres, or 40 ft., and he hoped to have the 
mining done in 30 months. 

The Italian contractor, Societa Italiana per Condotte 
d’Acqua, also flirted with the idea of a mechanised advance, 
but the management's instinctive distrust of the optimistic 
su’-vey made it choose light Atlas Copco drilling equipment 
and the more flexible Swedish method of full-face advance, 
'i'hc Italian investment in drilling equipment came to a mere 
0,000, but the management hoped to equal the projected 
French advance of 12 metres a day once the protoginc granite 
in the heart of the mountain was reached. 

T he loo-ion Frciiclt self-propelled gantry jumbo, mount¬ 
ing 16 machines, ran imo decompressed rock almost from 
the outset, when the rock cover was only about i ,000 ft. With 
the continued advance under increasing height of cover the 
more unstable the overhead rock became, the more support 
it needed, and the longer the work began to take. The regular 
eight-hour shift lengthened to 15 hours or more. Since the 
face kept collapsing it had 10 be bolted in order to keep it 
uprigln while drilling. In the end, the French contractor 
placed the hintastic total of 169,330 bolts to keep the gallery 
intact. 

This tremendous expenditure on rock bolting became 
unavoidable because with the heavy plant used, there was 
no possibility of changing the method. But instead of 
tunnelling 40 ft. a day, the mean daily advance slowed down 
to 18 ft. Although the French contract allowed all reinforce¬ 
ment work to be charged extra, the advance must have been 
made at a loss since the expensive plant could only be used 
at coasiderably less than half capacity. 

The Italian advance was sheer horror for the first 13,000 ft. 
Three months after the w'ork started, a spill of several hundred 
cubic yards of rock destroyed the jumbo, but the miners 
escaped unscathed with their machines. They had entered 
the first zone of crumbling rock shot through with springs, 
and had to spend 100 days working with pick and shovel to 
gain 327 ft. in a heavily timbered pilot heading. Thus, before 
the end of six months they were clawing at the rock in the 
manner of their Roman predecessors; the daily gain was 
about the same as when tunnelling the ancient aqueducts, 
that is, about three feet a day. 

When after a year the protoginc granite was reached at 
4,250 ft. the rock proved to be heavily stressed and ejected 
razor-sharp slivers that could decapitate a man coming in 
their way. The roof and shoulders had to be bolted and 
provided with a steel net to catch the lethal slivers and falling 


rock. But this was merely a curtain raiser 10 the most dillicult 
period, the 165 days spent digging out a 788-ft. zone of 
crumbling mylonitc by hand; hero the miners could work 
only a four-hour shift. When they came out of the mylonitc 
/one the contractor had lost the equivalent of /I750,000. 
Worse, the rock temperature kept dropping, to 12^ C. instead 
of rising to 45' C. as predicted, suggesting that the numerous 
aquifiers encountered were fed by ice water from the I'oula 
glacier 4,000 feet above, and that precipitous materia) possibly 
extended all the way and could at any moment drop into 
the gallery. 

In fact, nothing like this happened, but a few months later 
one of the springs jetted out 18,000 gallons of water a minute 
and flooded the entire gallery. In February, 1962, at 
13,000 ft., the miners found firm rock for the first time and 
made a record gain of 807 ft., the best accomplishment in 
Mont Blanc, but the rock kept deteriorating and in March 
it was decided to abandon the full-face drive and continue 
with a 565-cu. ft. top heading. The rock proved amenable 
to the reduced area and an advance of 919 ft. was made, 
when in early April two large avalanches struck the portal 
installations. Three men died, 30 more came close to dying, 
and ten buildings were destroyed. 

This was the end of the Italian Via Dolorosa through 
Mom Blanc. In a record-sliattering advance the miners 
extended the gallery 4,400 ft. in a few months and on 
August 3, 1962, they reached the midpoint at 19,029 ft. 
They could then hear the rumble of the French machines 
120 ft. away. The final round in the tunnel was fired by 
the chairman of the French contracting syndicate, M. Giscard 
d'Estaing, on August i4tb at 11.45 Italian miners 

had spent 1,302 days excavating, at an average of 13 ft. a day, 
compared with their French colleagues’ 18 ft. a day. 

The two years following the end of the mining were spent 
in lining the tunnel and devising means of prefabricating 
and placing the deck and ventilation ducts in 66 ft. sections, 
and installing the ventilation plant. 

It is a sobering thought, at a time when astronauts arc 
making tbeir first ventures into space, that neither science 
nor industry seem able to surmount the obstacles in the 
earth’s crust. At the crunch, there arc no substitutes for the 
elementary tools, the pick and the spade, wielded by men 
“ willing to suffer sacrifices,” to quote the citation ordaining 
seventy Mont Blanc miners Cavaliers of the Order of the 
Italian Republic for their three years of bitter struggle to 
overcome the most formidable barrier in Europe. 
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I IN VNCi: BILL 

Bonanza Week for the Small Investor 


^T^iie clause added to the finance bill so 
JL s^nsationaJly in the early hours of 
Wednesday means tliat investment and unit 
trims will not pay corporation tax on ihcir 
realised capital gains, but tax at a rate uoc 
exceeding chat pa^blc by individuals—a 
maximum of 30% instead of 35% to 40'\>. 
I'hc new clause removes one illogicality and 
introduces another: a unit trust is not a 
company but was previously treated as one, 
but an investment trust really is a coni' 
pany and is now not to be treated as one 
for the purposes of capital gains tax. There 
was little reason for a unit holder to pay 
corporatiem tax on capital gains made as a 
umt holder, while he would pay less it he 
held the shares directly. 

One potnt is still unclear. J’ew people 
except surtax payers w'ill now be liable to 
long-term capital gains tax ar the full 30^*.. 
As a result of another ametidmcnr recentIv 
tabled bv the C'.hanccllor the tax payer \sill 
be entitled to charge half his capital gain 
"instead of two-thirds as originally proposed 

tax at his marginal income tax rate uhar 
is the rale on his top slice of income'- rather 
:han paying capital gains tax at 30*'^ on the 
whole gain. Previously a taxpayer on the 
standard 8s. 3d. stood to pay at 27 if he 
riKik advantage of the alternative means of 
payment cl 41J '. The nevi' concession 
by the C^hanccllor meins that the standard- 
rare payer pays only 20; *;, if he wants to, 
ind many holder.^ of units are not paying 
8s. 3d. on any of their income, so their 
etfcctivc rate will be even lower. 

ITie new clause calks of “ an ’* individual, 
not “ the ’* individual: does this mean that 
I rate of 30% will be taken as a normal 
personal rate, even if most holders will be 
in fact paying less ? If so, will a .’■eba^e 
.,heme be possible 7 Or will an av^r-igc be 
ttiken, much as inomie r.u is avsevsed on 
building societies on an ivoragc basis, with 
an agreed maximum holding and provis on 
for gros.sing up for surtax papers ? 

Hven before the windfall on Tuo-^dav 
night the inve'fment rmsts had had a gwxl 
deal of relief in amendments tabled by the 
Clhancellor iast weekend. They had ap¬ 
parently managed to convince him of the 
value of investment trusts as a saving.^ 
medium for smaller inves!t>rs, so he had 
relaxed a number of definitions: trusts arc 
now allowed *^0 .have as much of their port 
folio as they like 'n one or more other trusts. 
In.stc-ad of having to di.stributc go ’,,of avail¬ 
able income they have to pay out only t 
minimum of 83 1., in anv one accounting 
period. The rules for the proportion of the 
trust’', assets that c^an be held in anv one 


company have f5eea signilicantly relaxed: as 
have thtisc defining a trust now there is 
no nonsense about control by fifty or fewer 
person A. A trust has only not to be a 
“ close ” company ; that w’ill be enough for 
its shareholders to escape the double 
capital gains rax liability, personal and cor¬ 
porate, that is the lot of the shareholder in 
a dealing company, or a “ close ” investment 
trust. Alaiiy of these are family controlled 
companies of convenience anyway, over 
w'hom no loars need be shed. 

Vet it was precisely these densely con¬ 
trolled companies that were hebjTcd by the 
last of this week’s concessions, this time by 
the (’.hjiKcllor over “close company” 
status. Anv company 35^1 of who>e 
voting equity capital (and preferred 
or preforeiKc capital is excluded is 
hold by the public will now be excused 
from the rules. Ihis contrasts with 
the 25 ,, minimum needed to escape i 
possible surtax direction under the former 
dispensuiioii, and no exemption at all for 
GuotJtion in the Bill as originally published. 
There is no particular reason for this con¬ 
cession: if is these close!) held public con¬ 
cerns that are the most immune to take¬ 
over —as they arc still if the public lu^Ids 
an extra io‘\. of the equity. The great 
advantage of the original phrasing was that 
it forced the.se companies to disgorge surplus 
profits as dividends unless they could find a 
good reason to convince the Revenue that 
they shouldn’t. Is the Chancellor rattled? 

WlNi: BID 

The Other Harvey 
of Bristol 

I .Mi(,RMiNCi the cvmstiluent elements v>f 
the Showerings Vine Products and 
VC'hitcwa\s group m ght seem more than 
enough tor any board ol directors. Bui ilus 
Lhougln has evidcntlv not prevented the 
directors of this ctuiipany bidding for 
Ifirveys of Bristol, the wine mcrLh.in:s, 
bottlers, blenders, sh ppers of Bristol 
Cream ” sherry, and ‘‘ Cockburn’s Port.” 
and, until recently, the unfortunate owners 
of the loss makir.g cha'n of off-licence .shop<, 
Bri>io! Vinters. 

The Harveys directors arc defending on 
the grounds that the .Show'crings bid is too 
low, and clearly hope to solicit a higher 
offer, presumably from a brewery. In this 
they may .succeed and the marker, which 
has pushed the share price 2s. above tlic 
bid level, clearly agrees. But if they do ni>t 
their shareholders have litr^e grounds for 


refus'.ng the bid. This, consisting of two 
.showering shares (20s. 6d. each in the 
niuiket and yielding 6.1%) plus 14s. cash 
for three Harvey's shares, values the latter 
at i8s. 4d. each against a pre-bid price of 
MS. jOjd. and on a dividend yield ol 
4.4",,. Since 1958, when Harveys became 
public, equity earnings have incrca.scd by 
Ic.ss than 12% over seven years, "even 
though it is operating in an allegedlv 
growth business and in spite of the high 
dividend cover (3 to 4 times) in its carlv 
years. Rut the Showerings management 
sccm.s to have been more successful with 
its British wines. Since its formation 
in 1961, earnings have risen by over 2y%. 
and a further rise in pre-tax profits of 14% 
is forecast for 1965. Moreover, it seems that 
most of the benefits from the merger are 
still to come, eventually. In the meantime, 
Showerjngs may actiiatlv gain from the in- 
crea.'^c in dutv on wines, to the extent that 
this causes swirchinj; to the cheaper pn* 
duct. Rut in the long term it seems fair 
to gue.s.s that the higher-quality, heavily- 
promoted Harveys products ought to do 
better, especially under the .seemingly more 
effective Shinvcrings management. This 
presumnblv the reasoning underlying the 
Showerings bid. '[‘here is no need for 
drinkers of '* Bristol Cream ” to fear that 
Cjresham’s law nv»w appl es to wine. 

Di-1..\ Ri:r. 

Soundly Based on 
Formica ? 

ITU glacial speed Dc I4 Rue’s pre-tax 
profits advanced only 14' o between 
1960 and 1964, and ar first sight the 20% 
rise to £3.6 million in the year to March 
27th is a startling improvement. But the 
shareholders’ earnings are marginally down 
on the previous year. Apart from the higher 
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tax charge (investment allowances were 
down) this decline is caused by a higher 
minority charge: all the rise in profits—and 
a bit more—came from the Formica sub- 
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Mr Harvey and his Board 


The British Printini; Corporation leus formed early in 1964 as a result of the merf;cr of tivo large printing 
^roups^ Purnell, u'hose chairman luas and is Mr Wilfred Harvey, and Hazell Sun, who's chairman was Sir 
Gcofjrey Crowther, The merger was hastily arranged asa result of an offer for Hazell Sun by the News of the 
World : had this gone through the resulting group would hat e had over two-thirds of the rotary c*ravure prininv^ 
capacity in this country. The News of the World bid was rejected, partly on grounds of public interest, 
by the Hazell Sun board, 7 vhicli together with over half the shareholders accepted a better bid from 
Purnell. So an improved bid by News of the World, outbidding Purnell, failed. The speed of the merger 
apparently prevented any detailed look by the Hazell Sun directors at the service agreements of the Purnell 
directors, a surprising lapse in vieio of their very high level of remuneration. London Merchant Securities, 
the Chairman of which is Mr Max Rayne, has nearly io*\, of the equity of BPC : Sir Isaac Wolfson 
{personally) is reputed to be a large shareholder. He has declared himself neutral in the disagreement. 

A number of large insurance companies, notably the Prudential (2\% of the equity) and Pension funds 
are also substantial shareholders as is the Thomson Organisation. 

The Board of BPC consists of eight members, four each from the Purnell and Hazell Sunparls. 

Last Friday the four Hazell Sun directors, headed by Sir Geoffrey Crowther and Mr Rayne, issued a 
circular to convene an extraordinary general meeting to sanction the removal from the board not only 
of Mr Harvey, hut also of his legal adviser, Sir Dingvoall Bateson, and his son-in-law, Mr Peter Lavington. 


T ill: Crowrher group de¬ 
clares, first that Mr Harvey 
is over-paid: that his total pay 
for 1964 was to be £270,000: 
further that he was from the 
merger onwards to be entitled 
to 8*0 of the profits (over 
£20,000) of the joint corhpany, 
pre-tax and intcrest, a level of 
pajment that the four directors 
find “grotesque and ridiculous.” 

The service agreements of the 
four Purnell directors of BPC 
arc said to have been altered in 
the month between the merger 
and the first meeting of the joint 
Board: by these changes Mr 
Harvey’s service agreement was 
extended for three and a half years, to 1970 when he will be 72. 
And if he ceased to be a Director of the Company for any 
reason other than retirement under Clause 4 (there is in fact 
no clause 4) he was to remain on full pay as Joint General 
and Sales Manager. These changes constitute a breach of faith 
in the eyes of the rebel directors. 

There arc also major managerial complaints. “ Prom the 
inception of the merged Corporation” say the four directors 
“ wc have pressed for the reorganisation that was needed if the 
full benefits of the merger were to be reaped.” But they say 
Mr Harvey resisted this, and also a plan that consultants should 
be called in: “ He prefers to issue direct personal and oral 
instructions to each of his subordinates separately ” since ihcre 
arc few or no board meetings on the Purnell side of BPC ; and 
Mr Harvey’s “ mcrhiKl of organisation is that everyone should 
icpori directly and exclusively to him.” Mr Harvey's rcspon-.e 
TO a call for resignation in June was a hastily-called board met-t - 
ing at which Sir Dingwall B.neson and Mr Lavington wee 
apfXMnied—another cause for complaint. 

M r iiARvnv together with Sir Dingwall Bateson and -Mr 
Lavmgion issued a preliminary reply on Monday. They 
said that ih-^y had not officially received the circular, and had 
only read al»ui it in the Press: that the EGM had not been 


prop<?rly called as the requisi¬ 
tion had not enough signatories 
“ facts which do not inspire 
confidence in the ability of Sir 
Gcoft'rcy Crowther and his 
colleagues to conduct the affairs 
of the C'.ompanv.” 

[Wc understand that the 
notice had the support of 10'« 
of the ordinary shareholders. 
But there are Preference shares 
wuth voting rights in issue, and 
there was not the necessary 
10% if these were included, as 
they are by the Companies 
Act.] 

Mr Harvey also quotes a 
letter of June iiih signed only 
by him in which he states that the decision to appoint the 
additional directors was in order to carry on the business after 
the refusal of the Hazell Sun directors to make “other than 
formal decisions ” at or after the board meeting of May 27th. 
He declares himself ready to discuss the management of BPC 
but at board meetings not in private as allegedly proposed in 
the past by Sir Geoffrey—and will deal with the criticisms 
about management when they have been properly considered. 

1 n any case, none of the rebel directors had the necessary know¬ 
ledge or experience to run the company while “Mr Harvey’s 
expcriv;ncc in the printing industry covers a period of 
l(Wty years.” f'lTie rebel directors had never, as they said later, 
eiaimcd to want to run the company.] 

As to the service agreement: the rc\ision was under con- 
sideraiion in August 1963: it was mteuded purely to “extend 
!he length of my service and alter to some extent, my title in the 
‘ame event *’ Mr Harvey adds that he is quite prepared to 
waive comiuissioii on the Ilazell Sun proportion of profits: has 
.dreadv waived £600,000 on previous service agreements: and 
is prepared to make a new agreement, under which if he retires 
as a director he will be paid a maftimum of £50,000 a year. He 
ends by saying that the present disagreement will particularly 
h.irm “ current plans for refinance and also (uir present rela¬ 
tions with our bankers.” 
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sidiary which h 40". owned by American 
Cyanamid. Potterton, the gas and oil heater 
subsidiary, increased its sales by nearly £2 
million and halved its profits to £305,000 ; 
a new product range and running in ex¬ 
penses were the main cause of the profit 
decline, which the rise in Dc La Rue Inter- 
national’s profits w'as not able to offset. 
Oe La Rue is a company with a wide range 
of apparently promising products, good 
research facilities and a go-ahead attitude 
that somehow never manages to get going. 
It seems to have too much locked up in 
research-intensive industries, like its joint 
computer company with Machines Bull, 
with little hope of receiving a reasonable 
return in the foreseeable future, if nr all. So 
far the Formica investment has paid well, 
but in plastic laminates competition is lu¬ 
cre ising and Italian products in particular 
are noticeably cheaper. 

He La Rue’s shares at 23s. 7 ’.d. now yield 
6.3and have completely lost the iin- 
warranred growth status they were given 
five years ago. Even so they do not look 
cheap. Cover under the old tax system is 
r.7 and even the chairman admits: “ wc 
shall do well if we can register a modest 
improvement in profits.” The company 
produces good accounts, has good staff 
relations and goes out of its way (with 
quarterly reports and regional shareholders’ 
meetings for instance) to let shareholders 
know about their company. Bur the board 
does not seem able 10 avoid relying on 
Formica to offset the decline in profi.s of the 
other interests that begun in 1962. 


I KRNCH MARKET 

An Additional Burden 

Paris 

1I11.F. the French are selling out on 
holiday, the state of their economy 
remains dull. Industrial production is 
recovering only modcstlv and unceituuily, 
and investment remains well below the 
planned level. Only foreign trade shows 
favourable results wuth exports 22*',', up in 
May, on those of the same month of last 
\car. This growth shows that the stabili¬ 
sation plan has managed to make F'rcnch 
prices competitive, but it is yet to be seen 
whether this result will be paid for by a 
prolonged economic pause. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the Government last w'cek 
decided to loosen the screws: it abandoned 
the “ boxing in ” of credit, a measure which 
consisted of limiting to ro".. the growth of 
bank loans above the level of the previous 
year. There was no risk of inflation in this 
decision, for the volume of credits w'as 
actually growling less lapidly than M. 

(.discard d’Estaing announced almost simul- 
taneotisly that he would open a credit of 
I billion francs (£77 million) to public and 
private companies for capital investment. 

In order to cover this crcdfilt, the govern¬ 
ment has decided to launch a loan of a 
corresponding amount next Autumn. Its 
lines are not yet known. But il will probably 
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be a fifteen-year loan at about 64':.., i.e. the 
market rate. It will be the first lime that 
the Slate has launched a loan connected to 
a seiies of private and public concerns in 
this w'ay. The bourse, ailing for more than 
three years, reacted unenthusiasticallv to 
this announcement, as it generally does after 
the announcement of a State loan. 

What is the extent of the slump on the 
bourse? The market had reached a high of 
114.R at the end of April 1962: il is now at 
73.5 I’hc decline, as a whole is over 25 ' 
in rel.iii<’n to the end of 1961, and almost 
.|0 ' to the April 1062 peak. All 
shares, with the notable exception of 
oil have declined in 1965. Fw^o basic rea¬ 
sons c.xplain the relatively good performanv.e 
of oil shares: the first is conne^.tcd with the 
announcement of some discoveries of new’ 
deposits. The second is the hope of an oil 
agreement w'iih Algeria, prospects of w'hich 
have apparently greatly improved with the 
accession to power of Col. Boumedienne. 

The extent of the slump can be mea¬ 
sured by yet another figure : the volume of 
daily transactions on the Paris bourse is 
hardly more than Fr. 13 to 15 million, when 
two or throe years ago, the “ normal ’* 
volume stood between 30 and 40 million 
per day. Only professionals are operating 
on the bourse, since the public is obstinately 
staying away from the market. The reasons 
for the slump are obviously difficult 
to determine. But, it is significant that 
the market began its slide at almost the same 
moment when capital investments began to 
slow down in France. In all business circles, 
the investment crisis, which began at least 
a year before the launching of the stabilisa¬ 
tion plan in September 1963 is being 
attributed to inadequate profit margins 
which stem most obviously from foreign 
competition. And in France, as in other big 
industrial countries with underdeveloped 
capital markets, the bulk of capital 
investment is financed from firms’ own 
resources, which consist, of cour.se, of 
retained profits. 

After a three-year slump in prices, some 
French shares arc quoted at prices which 
by no means fully rellcct the underlying 
value of the firms. For example the 
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Societe BP has just calF'.d attention to the 
fact that market capitalisation of its shares 
is below the value of its investment port 
folio let alone trading assets. 


CR.VNLIiir.lI CfROUP 

Board v. Shareholders 

S cj.Mi- shareholders in this industrial hold¬ 
ing company, led by a recently dis¬ 
missed director of several of its .subsidiaries, 
asked their board to answ'cr a number of 
questions about the purchase and sale of 
subsidiaries over the past four years ; these 
questions centred round the method of 
valuation of assets, goodwill and tax rebates 
wdiich the Revenue is still querying and 
the ow'iicrship of shares in the companies 
bought. The directors replied, but the 
shareholders were not satisfied and have 
asked for a Board of Trade enquiry. Some 
500 shareholders have now signed the Form 
of Requisition, 'i'hc minimum number 
needed is 200. 

This is an unhappy state of affairs. I'he 
group has an up and down record and could 
benefit from a period of consolidation and 
sound financial nianagemcnr untroubled by 
board disputes—there is now a split on the 
present board with one director dissenting 
from the board's reply to the shareholders. 
The two sides arc now so thoroughly 
opposed to each other that any amicable 
settlement seems out of the question and it 
is now up to the Board of Trade to discover 
the truth. 

The complaining shareholders refer to 
the drop from 20s. to less than 7s. in the 
value of the shares between i960 and 1964. 
but the directors cannot in any way be 
responsible for the market’s valuation of the 
shares—which are now down to 5s. l UI., 
yielding 11.7%. They are responsible for 
the company’s record, though, and wide 
aw'ake shareholders could w'ell have found 
fault with the big drop in their earnings in 
1962 and the subsequent slow and incom¬ 
plete recovery. But wide-aw’akc share¬ 
holders lend to .sell rather than complain, 
and they consequently low'cr the share price. 
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Solid silver ''Shoes’* were used as a 
form of currency throughout 
China until early this century. 
Times a^nd. Customs change. 
Today, trade and finance with the East 
require the full facilities of great 
international banking organisations. 
The Hongkong Bank Group offers 
such a service and can provide, 
immediately, the latest information and 
expert advice on all aspects of trade 
and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
I.ON’DON OEFlf'F; 9 (; li AC'E f’IlG RCII STREET >.03 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

80 SUTTER STREET bAN FRANCISCO 
2 1 II VS’ !■. ST S E V E N T M S T li K !•: r LOS ANGEL K S 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

ni.AD OKFICF. 15 G R A C E C11 U It C U STREET 
T.ONDON KC:i 

^V^;:-.T KND IIRANCH. 123 FALL MAT.L LONDON S\\ 1 

THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

IlTMl OFFICE: 7 KING WII.LIAM STREET 
T.ONDON Er4 
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GINK IHENI TO CHARITY? 
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Whj Shell-Mez and B.P. always welcomes brainwaves 


Wclivt by br«iaw«v««, recognise at least four orders 
oftheok 

Tbcfe Aft brainwATti tbat create new products where 
none was befoieg and brainwaveo that find a new use 
for egiitinf products. A third order of brainwave 
improves marketing techniques^ and the fourth is the 
brainwave that makes a current product a better 
product. Few companies are more richly endowed 
with brainwave-bearing facilities than Shell-Mex 


and B.P.—drawing, as it does, on the research centres 
of both the Shell and the BP companies. Everything 
we do is all the better for brainwaves. Better for the 
customer, which can only mean better for us. 



SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD MARKETS PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS OF BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE U.K. 
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BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 


Funding on a 
Rising Market 

This correlation of the prices of gilt- 
edged securities and iheir nci sales by the 
government broker seems to confirm (at 
least until ilie latest six months) the tradi¬ 
tional Bank of England view that funding 
is easiest on a rising market, even though 
gilt-edged yields are then falling. By an 
unfortunate combination of statistical error 
and blind spot, wc managed to suggest the 
opposite in the chart “ Funding on a Fall¬ 
ing Market,” published on page ix of our 
banxing supplement on June 19. This 
appeared showing a straight transposition 
of “oflicial purchases” with “ ollicial 
sales.” Wc apologise to our readers and 
hang our heads in shame laeforc Thread- 
needle Street. 



beec:haai group 

Toothpaste and 
Penicillin 

T he increases in profit, turnover and 
dividend of the Beecham Group over 
the last two years, given in detail in the 
table, have been in the main due to two 
products, the group’s broad-range penicillin, 
and sales in America of Brylcreem hair< 
dressing and Maclean's toothpaste. Mr 
H. G. Lazell, the chairman, expects further 
growth from both in profits, but in turn¬ 
over mainly from the ethical medicines. 
Although he grumbles at the Finance Bill 
he produces figures to show that even a 40% 
Corporation Tax will have only a marginid 
effect on retentions: the chief trouble is that 
Beecham was hoping to expand, particularly 
in Europe, by laying up wholesalers and 
small manufacturers, who have the retail 
contacts so vital to growth in any consumer 
product. It has net cash of nearly £7 million 
to do this, but may have to raise the money 
locally rather than export the capital direct 
from this country. In any case its American 
ventures have been financed almost entirely 
by local loans and retained profits. 

Bcecham's breakthrough with Brylcreem 
was a remarkable piece of marketing, using 
the hitherto neglected late-night feature 
films on television for saturation spot adver¬ 


tising. Maclean’s tooihpasie was marketed 
more ordinarily but no one gave it much of a 
chance against the giants already involved. 
But it succeeded ; now total sales in the 
United States are over $20 million and there 
is some sort of profit to be seen. W’iih two 
successes under its belt the Group is finding 
it much easier to promote its products, in¬ 
cluding a new deodorant with the vital 
retail chains, and is not yet big enough to 
be inflexible. 

With the new range of antibiotics there 
is still a good deal of medical education to 

Sales in £ million Years to March 31 



1963 

1964 

1965 

Food, dritik, otc. 

22 

4 

23 

'5 

23 

■4 

Toiletry produc.ts 

19 

5 

21 

•4 

23 

3 

Pharmaceuticijis 

14 

7 

16 

2 

20 

4 

All products. Homo 

37- 

1 

39 

7 

42 

■ 2 

Overseas 

19 

5 

21 

■4 

24 

•8 

Total 

56 

6 

61 

■1 

67 

■0 

Trading profit Homo 

5 

3 

6 

9 

7 

•9 

C)verseas 

2 

7 

2 

8 

4 

5 

Total 

8 

0 

9 

1 

12 

•4 

Ordinary dividtrr.d 

15% 

18?i 

20% 


(adjusted) 

be done in this country—since the range can 
be used fi'tr a spread of uses that previ¬ 
ously could be tackled only by a number of 
drugs: abroad there are still many virgin 

BANK DIMOENDS 

So Far, 

A ll of the Big Five clearing banks raised 
their mid-year interim dividends, but 
at least two of them, Barclays and the West¬ 
minster, warned shareholders that the first 
half’s gfowth in profits may not be matched 
in the second. In the first six months this 
year the average of advances outstanding at 
London’s eleven clearing banks was 11% 
higher than in the 1964 period, and Bank 
rate averaged close to 7% against less than 
5% a year earlier. But the level of out¬ 
standing advances has remained almost 
static since mid-March, although recent 
credit restraints have yet to make themselves 
fully felt, and the 5% pay increases awarded 
by the Aiidland and the National Provincial 
are further instances of rising costs. 

In spite of the Stock Exchange’s plea for 
more informative mid-year reports from 
companies in general, those of the banks 


markers. Since the disposal of the sweci in- 
1 crests last year the food and drink side has 
been quiescent, but il” the group cannot use 
its cash abroad, it could find some useful 
take-over victims at home. But in any case, 
the shares, near their low for the year at 
19s. 9d. give a dividend yield of 5.1 V.m 
twice-covered as usual and very fair value 
for so tough a group. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 

Four Stage Rocket 

I N millions of pounds, 3.2, 4.1, 6.1, 11.75, 
17.33: this geometrical progression is in 
fact the pre-tax profit record of the General 
lilectric Company over die last five years. 
Nor is the record likely to be tarnished in 
the near future. Although turnover was up 
by £12 million to £170 million, over a fifth 
of the total, and more of the increase, was 
provided by domestic appliances—in which 
margins arc still pretty grim. GEC is not 
only more heavily involved in these than the 
other electrical majors, but is also involved 
in the smaller appliances: although the 
chairman hopes for improvement ibis year, 
w'ith new nianagcmcm recently installed, 
the cflccts of Hoover's ending of resale price 
maintenance have not yci—but could well 
soon—rumble round to affecting manufac¬ 
turers’ margins as wcD as those of retailers. 
But to counterbalance this, ('lEG is now 
happily strong in the vital and growing gas 


So Good 

remain traditionally opaque. Shareholders 
arc vouchsafed a broad generalisation about 
The trend of camings but anything beyond 
that must be divined by clairvoyance or 
taken on trust. The day seems as distant 
as ever wl^en a British investor will actually 
know what he is buying, as his American 
counterpart has long known. 

The market’s reaction ('or, more 
accurately, general lack of reaction) to the 
mid-year interims is shown in the accom¬ 
panying table. This indicates that Barclays 
seems to be losing its place as the prime 
“ growth ” pace-setter to the Westminster, 
and that the least popular stock remains that 
of the National Provincial, whose advances, 
deposits and disclosed profits all rose far 
less last year than those of any of the other 
Big Five. 




BANK 

STOCKS 





Price, 

Price, 

Int. div. 

Ini diy, 

Net div. 

Yield* 


July 1 

July 8 

1965 

1964 

19§5 

% 




% 

% 



Barclays 

59s. 3d. 

56s. 6d. 



9-6d 

4-1 

Lloyds 

43s. 9d. 

42s. 3d. 

5 


7-4d 

4 4 

Martins 

17s. 9d. 

178. 6d. 

7i 

7 

2-7511 

4-3 

Midland 

52s. 3d. 

52s. 6d. 

6i 

6 

9'6d 

4-6 

National Provincial 

68s. 3d. 

65s. 3d. 

8 

7?. 

11 -Sd 

4-9 

Westminster 'B' 

57s. 3d. 

58s. 3d. 

6! 


9’6d 

41 


* At current prices on 1964 dividends. 
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appliance market after buying C^annon Hold¬ 
ings last year. 

The other major trouble-spot was the 
heavy electrical. This side has now been 
sold to C. A. Parsons for shares and cash, 
although GKC retains its valuable trans¬ 
former and switch'gear interests. So, 
uniquely among any major electrical c»Mn- 
patiy over the last five years, GKC looks to 
have some cash to spare within the nexi 
year. Not that the market has fully 
appreciated the results: the shares arc nearly 
at their low for the year at 38s. 9d., giving 
4.4% on the dividend, but with a cover of 
2.7—and an unequalled record. Investors 
who switched over the last couple of years 
from Associated Hlectrical Industries to 
GKC may well now think of switching back 
if they think that AEPs recovery story, 
which started a couple of years later, will be 
as sensational in its later stages as GEC’s. It 
could be: AHI seems already to be in a 
better position than CiK('. over electrical 
appliances—but still has a large and dubious 
heavy side to deal with. 

NP.WAl.L MACHINl* TOOL 

Just One Request 

U NMKn the majority of chairmen of 
engineering companies reporting re 
ceiuly, Mr Player, of Newall Machine Tool, 


: IX'fliKNA riONAL 

complains neither about the Kinance Rill 
nor about the shortage of skilled labour. 
With a dividend covered three times even 
after a 2'". increase to 15“ the Budget is 
not in fact a wniry: as for skilled labour. 

I’ve never heard r.[ a works manager uho 
wasn’t short of skilled men,” says Mr Plavcr. 
With exports representing over 40 ", nl 
prc^duciion and a decent record—proHr^ 
after tax have more than doubled in the last 
five years to £171,000 for the year to March 
31, 1965, the chairman’s hopes ftotn the 
government cannot be dismissed as just 
another industrial gripe. What he wants 
is the protection his foreign competitors gel 
from their governments. That orders over 
which the government has direct or indirect 
control should lay down specifications based 
on British rather than foreign machine tools, 
with the promise that if a British machine 
of a certain specilicarii'n is made it will be 
ordered. A kind of research and develop¬ 
ment contract in fact, placed indirectly 
through Ordnance f.iciories - and aiicraft 
companies. 

Whether he gets help or 1101, ,ind h(M\- 
e\cr much the machine tool industry is re¬ 
organised a compaiu like Newall, with 
specialist equipment jig borers, grinding 
machines and optical inspection equipment 
has no special reason to join up with Jargci 
units. Selling its machines is such a 
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specialised business that it finds agents- or 
other manufacturers—inadequate: sensiblv 
enough one of irs first independent sale*^ 
oflices situated in Zurich, covers Italy and 
Germany as well as Switzerland. 

The price of Ncwall's shaies is a grieci 
example (.f how good companies arc lumped, 
ill with bad in weak market condiiioiis: a: 
7^. they are is. 3d. below ihe’r high for the 
\ear, and scarcely higher than they were 
during a period of stagnant profits in 1962 
6^ The yield of 4.5" . ‘s below the average 
for machine rools, but the excellent covet 
and the company's specialisation makes ih: 
shares interesting enough 


In Brief ,,. 

Hxcliangc I'clcgraph 

Last week we inadvertently gave the divi¬ 
dend \ield on Exchange Tclcgrapii as 2.3' 

As a result of the 25'’.. dividend this should 
have read 3.8'',, at a price of 32s. 3cl. We 
apologise for aii\ inconvenience that may 
have been caused. 


BUSIN ESSO1NTERNAT10NAL 



I'KHNCH FARMiiRS AND EI-C 

Being European Pays 

Paris 

iiATEVER President dc Gaulle’s politi¬ 
cal motives, the rupture in Brussels 
has left Trench farmers convinced that their 
economic interests have been sacrificed to 
the Gaullist concept of a “ Europe of the 
fatherlands.” But the government can easily 
argue that it was acting with the farmers' 
best interests at heart, since it was fighting 
for financial regulations that arc highly 
favourable to French farmers. It has taken 
its first steps to mollify them bv announcing 
that guaranteed grain prices, and the 
quantity covered by the guarantee, are both 
to be increased next year by the amount 
planned under Gommon Market policy. 
This, of course, leaves the future in doubt, 
since the govcnimcnl will certainly be loth 
to go on increasing farm pi ices right up to 
the planned Community level if no off¬ 
setting financing from the European Agri¬ 
cultural Fund is to be had. 

The other EEC countries had never been 
entirely happv about the principle under- 
hing the arrangements for farm financing— 
that members should contribute in propor- 



luill buy it all uou) ? 

tion to their imj-Hirts of food from countries 
outside the Six. For the financial year 
1962-63, the system’s first year in operation, 
the Six had agreed to share the cost of 
agricultural support in accordance with a 
“ key ” under w'hich France, Ciermany and 
Iialv each would pay in 28 per cent of the 
tot,il. But France received 86 per cent of 


what was paid out, while Germany got 6,3 
per cent and Italy only 3.2 per cent. 

What is worrying the Italians and the 
Germans is that their contributions will 
grow proportionately larger each year, 
depending on their net imports from third 
countries. The system is meant to encour¬ 
age them to shop inside the Common 
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Dear 

Harry Rael-Brook: 
It’s time you met 
John Evans. 


Mr. Racl-Drook: m; If non can who made this shirt. (Cine: it ivasuU yon). 



John’s a Sheffield man. Last week his wife men living up there). But there’s plenty of 

bought him two new shirts from your biggest scope to do better. So think this over, 

competitor. Five nights a week, most Northerne)*s 

About 12,000,000 shirts are bought in watch Granada Tele\ision. Advertisements 
Granadalund every year. And you’re doing and all. 
pretty well. (After all, there are six million Interested? 


fi GRANADA TELEVISION 









A man sometimes w feels he’s just 
a face in the crowd, a cold statistic. 
But the‘General Accident’ has grown 
because it has never forgotten that 
its clients are people, not numbers; 
that though efficiency is essential, so 
is understanding. ‘General Accident’ 
insurance service provides both. 


people like to 
insure with 


General! 


U 


eetdeni 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 

C.l M U V( null IIIM.S • |»| KIM • Si (>l I \M> 

(.INIKXl mil niNk.S • Al f>\N X CM • Wi'Z 


How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open \oijr own oHicc in Tokyo sUiirc<l 
v itli over 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, com¬ 
merce and foreign trade. In effect this is what you get 
when you deal with Japan’s largest general trading 
company, Mitsuhishi Shoji of Tokyo, h'rom its head 
oflice with 100 branches and associates throughout the 
winld, Mitsuhishi Shoji lielped over 7,000 overseas 
firms do S 1,800,000,000 vv<»rlh of imporbexport buvsiness 
in Japan last > car. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (40 
of Japan s largest corporations) gives > ou a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
Work for 3 tuir linn. For complete information write to: 

A 

C 'lTirdl Irnporterri & Lxporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA.LTD. 

Head Office: M.'iriinouchi. Tokyo. Japan 
Lendea Braeeli; Bow Bells HoLise, Bread Street, London, £ CA 
Oversees Trade Netwerk: Diisseldorf, Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Madrid 
and 55 other major cities around the world 
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Market^ but in 1963-64 Italy was obliged 
by a big upsurge in consumer demand tox 
higher foods to import far more 

mcat^ milk products and cereals from out¬ 
side the Six than was originally expected. 
Its share of the financial burden rose as a 
result to 28.6 per cent, while France's fell 
to 25.6 per cent. Although Italy did get 
a^eement that its contribution should not 
rise above a certain ceiling, it is still worried. 
In 1963-64, for example, it was responsible 
for 34.1 per cent of net food imports into 
the Six. 

At the receiving end of the European 
Agricultural Fund, F'rance would pot always 
get 86 per cent of the payout, but it would 
remain the biggest beneficiary. The extra¬ 
ordinary 86 per cent figure is explained by 
the fact that France had to export lar^ 
quantities of cereals at low prices to world 
markets in 1962-63. But there is little hope 
that France’s cereal irpports will diminish 
since the agreed common market price 
would be higher than present French prices. 
The net benefit to France from the fund 
might actually grow as a progressively 
greater share of the financing would be 
taken on by the Community as a whole and 
France’s budget contribution diminislud to 
vsero. Of course, the other members would 
begin to get something back, too—Italy in 
support of its fruit and vegetables once the 
new Community regulation comes into 
force, as well as for structural improvement, 
and the Netherlands for its milk and milk 
products. France had made fairly generous 
concessions to Italian demands before the 
talks broke down. But clearly France has 
particular interest in maiutaininj; the pure 
Community spirit in farm financing. 

FORlilGN INVESTMENT 

Where it Hurts 

OMH important gcucralisaiioiis about the 
similarities and differences between 
European investments in the United States 
and American investments in Europe can be 
made with greater assurance now that the 
German Bundesbank has published a survey 
that complements last year’s investigation 
of investment flows by the United States 
Department of C>>mmerce. 

First, investments in both directions 
lend to be heavily concentrated among a 
few firms in a handful of key industries. Of 
the DM 11.1 billion nominal capital owned 
by foreigners in German enterprises at the 
end of 1964, all of DM 6.3 billion (£570 
million) was in petroleum, automotive 
manufacture, chemicals, and food, drink and 
tobacco. And a very great part of this repre¬ 
sented the holdings of under 100 inter¬ 
national concerns. 

Second, and less widely appreciated, 
is that European investment in the United 
States has been outstripping American 
investment in Europe, at least until rela¬ 
tively rcccndy: in the eight years to 1963 
long-term European investments in the 
United States rese by some $7 billion to 
$16.2 billion while American investment in 
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FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT IN GERMANY 

December 1964: Total ti l DM billion* 
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Europe rose only by $5 billion to $10.3 
billion. 

However, one major difference between 
the nature of those investments is that two- 
thirds of American assets in Europe are 
directly owned and controlled, and only 
one-thtrd consist of portfolio investments, 
while just the reverse holds true for Euro¬ 
pean investments in the United States. 

It is the dominating role that this pattern 
gives foreign international cori^rations, and 
particularly American corporations, in a few 
key industries that so much troubles the 
Europeans. This was, perhaps, one of 
the many considerations that prompted the 
recent Bundesbank study. It shows that 
the proportion of total outstanding nominal 
capital owned by foreigners in key German 
industries at the end of last year was 90 per 
cent in petroleum ; 40 per cent in food, 
drink and tobacco; and 23 per cent each 
in automotive manufacture and the elec¬ 
tronics industry. 

This spectre of foreign domination is not 
what worries Americans in the United 
States, where the pattern of European 
investment is more diffuse and more easily 
absorbed in a far larger industrial base. 
It is the balance of payments deficit on the 
total flow of long-term investment that 
troubles the American authorities, and it 
seems logical to give priority to curbs on 
investment flows to the developed econo¬ 
mics of Europe, even though this is the 
one area with which the United Stales 
actually enjoys a surplus on investment 
account. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Taking the Air 

W iiKN a Special agency is asked to carry 
out a survey on some blindingly 
cbvioiis situation, it is probably unfair to 
complain that the result gels us no further 


u-', 

than wo were before. As a United Nations 
agency, the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation is usually effective ; but wlien 
six Latin American countries and the 
United States asked it to survey air freight¬ 
ing inside the South American continent, 
whatever did they expect ? What they have 
been told is what anyone who has ever been 
in the region can see for himself at a glance 
—that surface communications are generally 
so dreadful (and dangerous in some regions, 
although the report is tactfully silent on 
this) that this has given an abnormal 
stimulus to the development of air com- 
raunications and the transport of goods as 
well as passengers by air. In Latin America, 
more tlun a quarter of the airlines’ payload 
is freight, as against less than a fifth for 
world aviation as a whole. It could well be 
higher if the aircraft were better, and the 
aircraft might be better if the airports were 
bigger—one can tell all that from a quick 
look around, too. 

Most of the 950 aircraft owned by 291 
airlines are old and small and expensive ; 
the report scotches the sentimental idea that 
old, slow aircraft arc somehow miracu¬ 
lously cheaper to fly than new, fast ones. 
So costs among Latin American airlines arc 
15 per cent above world levels, freight 
charges arc 10 per cent above world 
averages (themselves not cheap). Since 
the airlines depend for a disproportionately 
high part of their revenue on what they get 
for freight, any improvement must wait on 
belter aircraft—^and ICAO is not ambitious: 
old Douglas DC4S and DC6s, old Lock¬ 
heed Constellations arc its idea of gixxl, new 
aircraft for the Latin American intern^ 
''crviccs. And it faces frankly the impossi¬ 
bility of getting anything as big as this into 
the majority of Latin American airports. In 
this case, improvements roust start on the 
ground, and this could be extended to take 
in air navigation equipment: a disconcerting 
number of aircralt in the region fail to 
detect the mountain directly in their path. 

Cm one expect any better ? The report 
shows that 140,000 kilometres of rail track 
across the entire Latin American continent 
carried less than half the tonnage of freight 
that shuttled along 71,000 kilometres of rail 
in Canada, itself not a particularly busy 
system. But is the role of the air being 
exaggerated? Those miles of rail carry 
47,000 million metric ton-kilometres dP 
goods, the snips load and unload another 
400 million tons ; the air carries only 212 
million lon-kilometrcs. The most serious 
competition for that little comes from sea 
traffic and those few river systems that exist. 
And these can cope with the physically awk¬ 
ward composition of Latin American trade 
while the air cannot. Imports arc largely of 
high value manufactures ; fine, the airlines 
can handle them. But exports arc mainly 
agricultural, and the air is not geared, yet, 
to carrying low-value bulk cargo. Charging 
different freight rates in different directions 
in an attempt to prevent the aircraft flying 
out empty cannot really get round this. 
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At Last, It*$ Urgent 

T hi*. odicial debate on international 
liquidity seems at last to be accelerating. 
The United States Administration has 
formed an advisory committee in Washing 
ton which should be able to report before 
the end of the year, and the Joint C()n- 
gressional Economic Sub-Committee on 
International Exchange and Payments is to 
hold public hearings at the end of this 
month to see what the American negotiating 
position should be. When Mr Callaghan 
w»as in Washington last week he told the 
Americans that the sooner thc> could come 
to the table and negotiate, the more Britain 
would like it. This was a change from the 
leisurely attitude he expressed after his 
meeting earlier with M. Giscard d'Estaing. 
the French finance minister, in London. 
The change of mind was also apparent when 
he told the House of Commons after getting 
back from Washington that both govcrit- 
ments are now proceeding with a sense of 
urgency. Perhaps he calculates that Britain 
is the coiiniry that stands to lose most from 
a prolonged stalemate while the Americans 
gel their bilance of payments into surplus 
and keep it there for twelve months , see 
page 123 

The inclusion of Mr Bernstein on ilie 
advisory committee does not necessarilv 
mean that the Administration is thinking its 
way towards adopting the Bernstein plan oi 
us French variant, the collective reserve 
unit (Cruj. But one ol the most hopeful 
signs in the past few weeks ha.s be:n that 
both British and American oflicials have 
found on diiect contact with the iTench iliai 
they were much more flexible than had been 
expected. American experts returning from 
Paris speak of “ good and interesting dis 
cu.ssions *' with top French oflicials. And 
.M. Giscard d’Estaing went to some lengths 
after his meeting with Mr Callaghan in June 
to say that the Anglo-American insistence 
on linking reform with the International 
Monetary Fund did not raise serious prob 
Icms. “ If one side suggests action by the 
Group of 'Pen, and the other side wants 
things done by a restricted group inside 
the IMF, which boils down to the Group ot 
Tevi, the difference is not very substantial.” 

The Chancellor is still expressing no in¬ 
terest, publicly at least, in the idea of taking 
the oflicially-held sterling balances in Lon¬ 
don off Britain’s shoulders by putting them 
into the IMF and giving the holdets a super 
gold tranche position, or by some other such 
device. The question has been under fre¬ 
quent dLseussion among central bankers and 
finance mini.stry officials this year, both in 
the Group of Ten and in its Ossola sub¬ 
committee, whose fcpori is now circulating 
among governments. One C'.ontinental 
banker complained earlier this year that the 
discussion was impeded by the British un¬ 
willingness to admit that the I'utstanding 
stoTllng balances were realK a problem. Mi 
Calliglun apparcnih tends to the view ihu 
while confidence in the Biitish economy is 
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adequate, the question is irrelevant. 'Phe 
trouble is that every country worries its 
creditors from lime to time ; and at limes 
like the present the sterling balances cer¬ 
tainly do not help Britain. 

Till- V.\TI(:A.VS Kir.HES 

VOsservatore Calms the 
Waters 

Rome 

HI- Vatican newspaper IXhserva\oYC 
Romano ha.s now stepped into the 
press discussion of the Vatican’s wealth and 
ta.\ liabilities to point out how’ large are 
the Catholic church's financial needs, and 
that it uses its resources not to increase iiN 
own wealth but for charity and social assist¬ 
ance. Church-state relations arouse strong 
emotions in Italy, and the newspaper also 
felt it necessary to reject the idea that the 
Vatican might use its big portfolio of 
Italian shares to disrupt the stock market 
Nhmjld its tax negotiations with the Italian 
government go badly. 

The coniroversv has still not moved the 
N’atican to reveal any figures. The Italian 
finance minister. Signor Roberto Treinel- 
loni, has announced that dividends paid to 
the Holy See on Italian shares in 1963 
totalled £2 million. This looks small in 
rel.iti»m lo the best available estimate of the 
V'arican’s Italian portfi^lio, which puts it «it 
about £200 million But the minister’s 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COAIMODI'PY PRICES 

F’urtlicr si/cablc declines occurred in tin 
and copper prices as improved produc¬ 
tion prospects and qualms about the world 
economy brought sellers into the market. 
Sisal lost £3 a ton in a dull week. Cocoa 
is still without hope and declined a further 
5 s a cwi. Estimates of the effects of 
Australian drought on the next two woo! 
clips raised prices in Bradford while 
coffee gained a further 12s. 3 d. a cwt on 
news of the effect of drought on I'ganda 
Robustas, with American buying and 
rumblings of grower discontent in Brazil 
m the background. 

Phe all-items indicator, FELL 2 T this 
week I'lo July 7 ili'. 
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Statement did not make it clear whether the 
figure included dividends on shares held in¬ 
directly for the Vatican through outside 
organisations. And the figure appears to 
cover only the first nine months of 1963. It 
may well be that the Vatican’s dividend re¬ 
ceipts were bunched in the last three months 
of that year, after the Vatican had finally got 
an assurance from rhe government that it 
would be exempt from Italy's new with¬ 
holding tax. 

AUSTRALIA 

A Round to the 
Expansionists 

Canberra 

FARS of swingeing increases in taxation 
in the Australian budget, due on 
August 17th, have receded markedly \viih 
the publication of the C'ommonwcalth 
Preasury’s annual economic survey and with 
the announcement that the Arbitration Com¬ 
mission has awarded an unexpectedly low^ 
5s. increase in wages throughout the country 
to cover the next twelve months. The econo¬ 
mic survey has surprised most observers by 
its concession that there is likely to be 
slower growth in 1965-66 in spending 011 
dwellings and business vehicles and in 
personal consumption. “ While the forces 
lending to boost demand are ciirrcntly 
strong and seem likel\ lo remain that way,” 
rhe Treasury said, “ there could be at Jcasi 
some tendencies at work nex'i vear to abate 
the^e pressures.” Since the Treasiirv ha^ 
been building up massive psychological 
pressure in the community for big tax in 
creases, partly 10 pay for the .sharp rise of 
£A90 million (about one-third) in the level 
of defence spending in 1965-66, th s is quite 
a concession, giving away an important 
bargaining point in the government’s coming 
discussions on the budget, due to begin 
about July 15th. 

The basic problem expounded in the Trea¬ 
sury survev is that Australia cannot expect 
imports to meet as large a part of demand 
in 1965-66 as they did during the past year. 
After growing in 1964-65 by about £A30o 
million, contributing to a £106 million trade 
deficit, they may not rise by more than 
£Aso million in 1965-66. But civilian em¬ 
ployment is expected to rise by about 
120,000 (thanks largely to a boom in im 
migrants from Britain\ against a rise (T 
140.000 in 1964-65 and of 149.000 m 1963- 
64, so the rate of growth of gross national 
product should suffer little check. As GNT 
in real terms has risen by about 16 per 
cent between 1061-62 and 1964-65, the ex 
pectation of a further rise of a good foil'* 
per cent is encouraging. 

The Treasiirv shows no concern over¬ 
balance of payments prospects, and gi>cs l(» 
great pains to discredit any thought of im¬ 
port controls, import deposits schemes, 
import surcharges nr the l*ke, by bringing 
out of the hat a figure of £ A 1,000 million 
as the total of Australia's current reserves, 
of which £A7 oo million is first-line rcser\^es 
and the rest is actual and prospective draw- 
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PI A—right on time 87.2% of the time 


During 1964 pia’s punctuality record averaged 87.2‘Xn which is 
among the highest in the industry—and pia have seventy seven 
scheduled departures every day. A record like this doesn’t just 
happen. It results from the high standards which this modern and 
vigorous airline sets itself in an industry of high standards. This 
explains why last year pia —a consistently profitable airline— 
carried over 25.6'^, more passengers, and why seasoned travellers 
say PIA are great people to fly with. 

UK EUROPE USSR AFRICA 

MIDDLE EAST INDIA AFGHANISTAN PAKISTAN NEPAL CHINA 
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Who sails the seven sead 7000 times a day? Essomarine products. 
7000 ships a year are fueled by Esso in 330 world ports-and that's just 
part of the story. Esso helped pioneer the special lubricants that permit 
diesel ship operators to use low-cost fuel without the penalty of extra 
maintenance. Fuel savings? 30% and more, in shipping and in every 
industry, there's a full range of Esso products to 
meet your petroleum needs-at the Esso sign. 
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ing rights on the International Monetary 
hand. This makes the prospceiive fall of 
about ■ {,A 200 million in the reserves 
between June, 1965 and June, 1966, look 
much less feat some. 

The Treasury's survey may still assvime 
rather too much niuuial buoyancy of 
demand, particularly m the field of private 
li.xcd invesunent in plant and equipment. 
Business expectations have become 
markedly subdued in the last three months 
and the tight money situation is also bound 
to have its effect. And the Arbitration 
(Commission's 5s. award has left the unions 
bitter. Some industrial strife may follow. 
However, with the labour shortage tending, 
apparently, to slacken, the scope for union 
at lion may be narrowed. 


SWISS RETAIL TK 

Help Yourself Helps 

wn/,ERLAND\s largest and most vener¬ 
able retail sales concern, the Union of 
Swiss (Consumer C AX>pcra lives (US(i), is 
wiihin an ace of being overtaken by what 
IS in Sw'iss terras a relative upstart, the 
40-yea r-old M i g r os-(kn osscnsch a f i s bii n d. 
(Chalking up an avrrage rate t>( growth of 
around 20 per cent—double the USCC 
average—during recent years, Migros had a 
luinover of .Sw hr 1.7 billion (£142 million) 
ri 1964, against USCs Sw Fr 1.9 
billion. Both orji.mi•nations have braiuhcd 


A t a dinner held in Tx>ndon by the UK 
(Council for European Movement on 
Monday night, Mr Marplcs let out that talks 
are under way for a link up between the 
F'rcnch computer manufacturer, CITEC and 
a British company, for the research and 
development over the next four years of a 
new computer, with apparently,both govern¬ 
ments splitting costs. The two candidates, 
said Mr Marplcs, arc International Com¬ 
puters and Tabulators and English Electric; 
some people think jointly, but it is more 
likely ICCT will go it alone. 

ICT immediately shut up like a clam, 
while cautiously admitting that talks are 
being held. Bui CrrEO—a holding com¬ 
pany created last November and owmed 
jointly by Compagnie Gdn^rale d’Electricitd 
and Compagnie G6D6rale de Telegraphic 
Sans Fil (CSF) and reported to be a 
^'modMT figure gjvcn thie task of 

gitthcring under its wing all that is left of 
die French computer industry after Ameri- 
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out far beyond retail trade alone. But the 
really big diftcrcncc between the two rivals 
—and the secret of Migros's meteoric ascent 
—is in the number and type ot shops each 
maintains. TTic loosely organised USC 
has some 3,100 retail outlets, of which 300 
are specialised shops, department stores, 
co-ops and self-service shops. The highly 
centralised Migros has 577 retail outlets, of 
which no less than 425 arc self-service shop* 
and department stores and another 144 arc 
sales vans. 

Rethinking has spilled over from retail 
trade to other fields as w’ell. Migros and 
USC both also control shipping companies, 
travel bureaux, factories, banks and insur¬ 
ance companies. Ko sector in which 
Micros has though; pricing flabby has been 
Ivfi untouched. The company’s most 
spw’craciilar inva',i'''ns of new sc\rors were 
the taxi w’ar, the insurance war, the petrol 
V. ..r rnd ih ? ad\ancc beyond Switzerland's 
torders W‘jih Migros-Turk. Out of tile 
taxi w^ar in 1951 emerged Miniiax AG. 
J’his is now’ Zurich's biggest taxi company 
and has 47 independent cab owners asso¬ 
ciated with it. Except during the Suez 
c:iris, petrol and fuel oil pxice.^ in Sw itzer¬ 
land have remained at a European 1 ()W' since 
1954 W’bcn Migrol sharpened retail com¬ 
petition ; this .Migros subsidiary may tfxiay 
have 5 to 10 per cent of busincs.s in the 
.Swiss oil market. But even for Migros, 
there have been .siiccer wltose glitter has 
^ince tarnished. And even ?om: failures. 
'I'he refinerv at H:nden rn North (Termiinv 
wa^ or.c. Sccora A^i. s?* up in ih; 19,9 


cim (jcneral Electric had Token over Bull— 
IS more chatty. The computer (.1 l EX"! is 
thinking of is to be 3 sui'^er’Seientifle one for 
government use. This is the kind of com¬ 
puter that can break an industry^'s heart ; 
hard to build, harder still to sell, perhaps, 
a total of SIX or eight. 

The French appear to be regretting the 
loss of Machines Bull to .\merican (icncral 
Electric and have started to look around for 
alternative non-Yankee partners in Europe. 
Out of this has come the tie up benveen the 
(iompagnic Europccnc d'Automaiisme, 
British (icncxal EJcciric and Scientific Data 
Systems of America. But the computers to 
be marketed under this agreement are all 
American SDS ones—so the French 
govemmem is still hopefully casting around. 

l(jr would gain immensely from tuch 
an agreement. It may be the only lerious 
competitor for the Americans in Europe, but 
unless it gets ks foot firmly in the door by 
finding itself a European partner, KJT is 


insurance war. is still showing j lo^:—.'ind 
car insurance premiums have reex^unded. 
Migros-Tiirk. set up 10 years ago. has not 
been an outstanding success either. 

Losses for Bosses 

Last year the United States a^ain 
topped the International strike 
league In terms of total number of 
days lost. Industrial disputes \n the 
mining, manufacturing, construction 
and transport industries cost well 
over 23 million working days. 

Italy came second with 13 mtlhon 
days. Britain, though considerably 
lower down on the scale with a loss 
of over 2 million days, was 
ahead of couniiies like 
SNA^eden and Norway. 

When related to population 
however, the Uniit.^l Stru-^, f.:::- 
back to third pla^c, c . the oheit 
shows. 


Industrial disputes 
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pciiip to find it inc.'-casingb' <1 /t to 
compeic. .Already most of the cr'-,\r^: 7 cr 
rcmraifict of any imnoriani.o h c been 
taken over ; IBM activities apjr?. i.i-: jer-r 
alone boih Machines Bull in F’rar.ce a:^d 
Olivetti in Italy were signed up by .Ameri¬ 
can GE. Both Honeywell and Univac are 
already esiahlibhed on the coniincni. With 
t good European partner ICT still .sfiinds 
a fighting chance, its perlpliL-ral equipincr.i 
is as good and better tlv.n most .u^d it 's 
the speed and cfliciency of the dre ih.it 
is at presen: tipping the .scales.—and pro¬ 
viding the profits. At present, the diveus- 
sions arc limited to scientific ccinputers 
only and even these arc not firm, alihojgh 
it w-ill be astonishing if they break dovn. 
And co-<tpvraiion will presumably noi suf. 
ihcje. 

CONSUMER SPENDING 

Cars under the Squeeze 

P eople —as distinct from bu^ii'csr.cs— 
spend around ^8oo million a year on 
bu5^g cars and motor cycles. A lot of 
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Vive VAlliance? 
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money, yet no more than 4 per cent of all 
consumer spending. This sum includes not 
only the value of new cars but dealers’ 
margins on sales of used models. Car-buying 
is still a relatively small clement in expendi¬ 
ture—but a very volatile one. It iiov\ secm> 
on the decline. 

New registrations of cars iu May were 
the lowest for two years, if seasonal varia¬ 
tions arc discounted. Numbers slumped for 
the second month running, a third below the 
March figure. Taking in this pre-budget 
peak the March-May registrations were still 
left short of last year’s. 


RETAIL SALES _ 
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In the shops, sale, seem to be marking 
lime at. doirt let’s forget, a pretty high 
level. Oil the Board of Trade’s seasonally 
adjusied reckoning, turnover in May was the 
same as it had been in each of the three pr.’ 
vious months, while the volume of shopping 
was unJianged from April and below the 
level in the lirst three months of the year. 
Onl> the Board of I’radc could wistfully 
suggest that “ the slow upward trend of the 
volume of s:ilcs was only just continuing." 
Upward (rend, our hat. To any other 
observer, the bc^t interpretation of the trend 
would be “Hal." Comparatively poor 
weather may ha\'e delayed some clothing 
sales but would hardly liave accounted lor 
the quietness in durables. Shoppers, ii 
would seem, arc doing no more than keeping 
abreast of price increases. 


Nevertheless, the nation’s hire purchase 
debt goes on rising. An extra £21 million 
in May brought the total to £1,178 million 
or £22 a head of the population. Debt was 
then rising at much the same rate as a year 
ago, a little less fast than in the first quarter 
of the year. Last month, it w'ould almost 
certainly have gone up further. Hire- 
purchase sales of new cars were then slightl> 
above last year, although business in used 
cars fell back. These statistics reflect some 
diversion of the better class of business in 
the newer and more expensive models from 
the banks to the finance houses as personal 
overdrafts came under increasing pressure. 
But they are also a reminder that demand 
is still very high, even if its growlh is 
faltering. 

BUDLDING SOCIETIES 


^ Squeeze Over ? 


n. Lord Cohen of the Alliance, and a 
murmuring chorus sans figures from oihei 
building societies, indicate that the building 
socieiic.s’ financial problem is over, for ihe 
lime being. The Alliance's figures show an 
average net weekly inflow of £102,000 in 
the fortnight to May 29th, rising to 
£236,000 in the next fortnight in the middle 
of which Bank rate was lowered to 6 per 
cent, and then leaping to £667,000 in the 
two weeks to June 26th. No doubt the 
change ef deposit rate, anutiunccd on June 
12th, am acted considerable publicity, but 
that did not take effect until July ist. d'he 
change round in mid-June therefore seems 
mainl'v attributable to two other impoitanr 
factoid. The cut in Bank rare was one ol 
these, partly through its effect upon loeiil 
authcritv rates and partly thrcnigh the con¬ 
sequent lowering of the bank deposit rate. 
As usual the immediate effoci upon die 
banks and local authoriiies will be smal!. I: 
w'ill be s('me weeks before ihe societies aie 
able to put the monev \uit en inortga.‘U' 
a \a'z v'I some three nu-iuh is nonnal a.id 
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in the meantime the money will go back to 
the banks and the local authority market. 

The other factor is the stock market. 
From about the middle of May prices have 
been falling, indicating a steady pressure of 
private selling of ordinary shares. Building 
societies believe a fair part of the proceeds 
of these sales is going to them ; and rumours 
from some unit trusts that the net inflow ol* 
funds into the movement has now dwindled 
to about nothing, seem to confirm that a 
collapse of confidence in the future of the 
equity market among private investors and 
small private tni.sts did occur in June. If 
the Alliance's experience is typical, mort¬ 
gage quotas may now' show a dramatic im¬ 
provement and the mortgage squeeze mav 
be off for the time being. How much of 
the short-lived squeeze was really to blame 
for any slowing down in this year’s house 
building programme is still doubtful. The 
Ministrv of Housing, fir its part, believe, 
the au.vter was: none at all. 


imiTLSIf RAIL 

The Price of 
Liner Trains? 

British Rail Bn.ird looks like go 
ting liner trains moving by the end 
of the ye.ir--\viih open tenniiuils for road 
hauliers’ lorries. One big Scottish road 
haulier, 'lari in Arrow, has signed an agice 
ment to use liner trains for its express north- 
south traflic. But if the signals being made 
by ihe unions are tv) be read correcilv. this 
apparent vkioiy alter 15 nioiuhs' argy- 
bargy has been bought by slowing down the 
pace of ledundaucy. Since i960, over 22 
per cent of British Kail cmphiyees have 
gone. And last year, liner train discussions 
wiili ll'.e unions included a re piest ft vim the 
Board to nivive the guard Irom the back ol 
his train to ihe cab at the back of the engin • 
Thk see-ningly simple imne, whi».h doe. 
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away with the now obsolete guard's van at 
the end of freight trains, is the thin end 
towards removing ibc guards altogether, 
and the unions know it. More imporiani 
still, it throws open the whole quesuon of 
which of the two main unions that now 
operate the trains will provide the one man 
who will, single-handed, run them in t'uiurc. 
It seems that the Board is agreeing to keep 
the increasingly useless guard's van at the 
end of the freight trains as the price of 
union co-opcraiion on the liner trains. This 
is not a bad bargain, because engine 
development has not yet reached the ptunt 
where one-man trains arc crucial to the cHi- 
cieni operation of British Rail. 


CHEMICALS 

BHC Opts In 

A fter the announcements a year and a 
half ago that both Imperial Chemical 
Industries and Shell Chemicals wxrc build¬ 
ing themselves huge new’ ethylene crackers, 
it was only a matter of time before the other 
big ethylene producer, British Hydrocarbtm 
(Chemicals, followed suit. It had to, by the 
compulsive logic of the chemical industry, 
or admit that it wa.. w’ithdrawing from 
chemical manufacture. This w’cek, BIK^— 
which is jointly owmed by British Petroleum 
and Distillers—tumbled back\inio the com¬ 
petitive melee with the announcement of a 
quarter-million tons a year cracker, the 
biggest in the country. The cracker w'ill be 
built at Grangemouth at a cost (with its 
atiachments) of £S million and will be on 
stream by mid-1967. Just to show that it 
is being serious, BHC announced last week 
that it is doubling its capacity for the plastic 
polyethylene at a cost of £2} million, and 
Border Chemicals (the company formed by 
Distillers and BP with ICl to make the syn¬ 
thetic fibre raw material, acrylonitrile) said 
that it would be pulling up a £3 million 
plant to make acrylates, used in paints. 

The ethylene plant is the foundation of 
the whole petrochemical structure. Crack¬ 
ing naphtha with steam at high temperatures 
produces a mixture of gases and other pro¬ 
ducts (including, as ICI is showing in the 
North, petrol) which can be varied to favour 
what is most wanted, usually but never ex¬ 
clusively ethylene. The profitability of the 
operation therefore depends not only on how 
cheaply it can be carried out but how 
successfully outlets are found for the whole 
range of pnxlucts. The largest outlet for 
ethylene is in plastics; Distillers’ other 
chemical interests should help to shift this 
extra production. The Border Chemicals 
acrylates project will need propylene (one 
of the least saleable by-products) as a raw 
material, so adding to the demand that will 
exist when the acrylonitrile plant is built. 
But there will probablv be some to spare. 

And what does BIIC then do with its 
existing plants ? The 250,cx>0 tons being 
planned comes on top of 200,000 tons from 
smaller units, all working profitabiy and 
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we)]. But the economies of scale that arc 
the reason for putting up the new plant at 
all vmly become apparent if it runs at full 
stretch. So BHC'. will probably do what 
JCI is planning to do at Wilton: dismantle 
ihe smallest of the present plants and moth¬ 
ball the still-ecoiiomic bnr, by modern stan¬ 
dards, small crackers against the dav when 
rising demand again points to further in- 
\estmcnr. But the biggest problem of all 
must have come when Distillers and BP 
were counting the cost of staying in the 
game, particularly after the chemical in¬ 
dustry’s recession four years ago—which 
nxrkcd a number of petroleum companies 
with chemical interests too. 


CEMENT PRICES 

Up for the Right Reasons T 

S O Mr Brown is letting the cement 
makers put up their prices by 6s. 6d. 
a ton. They have satisfied him with their 
a'isurance that more than half the increase 
was intended as a temporary measure to 
cover the cost of imports, and that the 
“level of profitability of home production 
will not exceed the level which W'as thought 
reasonable by the Restrictive Practices 
('.ourt.” Mr Brown how^cver seems to have 
neglected the opportunity this price issue 
oHcred him of putting pressure on the 
cement makers to meet increased demand 
from home production ; his inquiry seems to 
have been related almost entirely to seeing 
that their profits remain reasonable. The 
present shortage has been a nuisance even 
if it cannot be called a national crisis. But 
the cement industry seems to have been 
allowed to get away with this without as 
much pressure as for example Mr Pannell 
put on the brick industry. A price increase 
to cover import costs now could have been 
justified ; but only on the definite condition 
that it was a once and for all occurrence and 
that the cement industry would be able to 
cope with fluctuations in demand by extra 
capacity and being prepared to work this at 
a lower average rate of capacity than it does 
now. Some increase would then probably 
have had to be permanent to cover the cost 
of additional extensions to be worked at less 
than maximum capacity, but the assurance 
of certain supplies w’ould have been worth 
the price. These are worth paying for 
because the better part of the building 
industry, as at present organised, relies on 
daily cement deliveries to the site. 

British Road Services has also been let 
off appearing before the National Board for 
Prices and Incomes. But it has not got off 
scot free as has the cement industry ; it has 
agreed to cut the proposed ijicrc«ises on its 
parcel service so that revenue will now go 
up by only 4 instead of 6 per cent. The 
rationalisation of parcels and small move¬ 
ment transport between BRS, British 
Rail and the Post Office may well necessitate 
some sharp increases in certain rates, to 
relate them belter to cosAs. It has to be 
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400,000 in 1965 ? 

New houses started in Feb¬ 
ruary, March and April were 
considerably above 1964 levels 
despite the credit squeeze, but 
fell in May. 

With funds flowing back to the 
building societies, even the fall 
in May (and perhaps June?) 
should be only temporary. 



remembered however that this is a trade 
almost wholly in the hands of three big 
businesses—^which almost certainly work in 
collusion. If these were privately owned, 
it would be a toss-up for the Board of Trade 
—whether to refer them to the Monopolies 
Commission or set the Restrictive Practices 
Gourt on them. 


DOCK LABOUR 

Vlhat Price Sundays? 

T here has been an unofficial ban 
on weekend working in London 
Docks since last August; it contributed 
to chaos in the port last summer. 
No major congestion has occurred so 
far this summer. Some men have 
been w’orking weekends clearing wharves 
and sheds—though not in the Royal 
Cl roup or at Tilbury where Mr Jack Dash 
holds sway. But two recent straws may 
show whether the Port of London will go 
on to a permanent five-day week in future. 
A group of men in the smaller of the two 
dockers’ unions is making it clear that they 
want to work weekends, and it remains to be 
seen whether others will follow. It is 
equally clear that dockers’ wives have got 
used to seeing their husbands on Sunda> s. 
This suggests that while most men may nor 
like working at weekends—and who docs ? 
—there may be enough who do to keep the 
port ticking over if they aic sufficicuily 
paid for doing it. 
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But any step towards this can only come 
as part ^ whatever labour reorganisation 
arises from the Devlin Report—^when that 
ever sees light of day. In the meantime, 
dockers have the port employers running 
in both directions. If the port can function 
throughout the summer without a major 
increase in weekend work, it will show that 
a hvc-day week is possible and the men were 
right to stop sweating at weekends. But if 
the port comes to a grinding stop—without 
strikes—the men will have an even heavier 
bargaining weapon with which to face the 
employers after Devlin. The price that port 
employers arc going to have to pay for the 
rule tmk is getting higher with each passing 
month. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Export Beat 

EATLi-MANiA> dying or not, has helped 
Jennings Musical Industries (one of 
be Royston Group of companies) to another 
substantial order for electronic musical 
equipment from the American Thomas 
Organ Company; this brings the tw'clvc 
months’ total to ^tween $5 and $10 mil¬ 
lion. Jennings supplies the Beatles, and 
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groups like the Shadows and the Rolling 
Stones, with amplification equipment. It 
has become the biggest electronic musical 
instrument maker in Britain and is now 
netting the biggest export orders. 

The future c-ould be tougher. The down¬ 
turn in home sales this year after twenty- 
four glorious months has been offset, for the 
time being, by the rise in exports, shared by 
several other small specialists. But in 
Britain, massive amplification equipment 
and echo units are giving way a bit to 

folkmusic unamplified. This has hit the 
amplifier, but helped the guitar makers ; the 
Beatles use American guitars and last year 
imports were considerable. Now they have 
dwindled right away and groups buy British. 
Traditional instruments—for brass bands 
and orchestras—have also had a lift: music 
in schools is getting popular. 

One small company which understands 
the fickleness of the business reckons to 
spend as much as 20 per cent of its wages 
bill on research and development of new 
sounds. Jennings, too, is diversifying as an 
additional security into hi-fi equipment and 
telecommunications. A knowledge of elec¬ 
tronics coupled with sound and vibration 
is a good basis for stepping out into other 
fields. And appears, ironically, to be an 
ideal British export. 
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COLOUR MAGAZINES 

Controlled Millions 

A new 40 page, gravure colour maga¬ 
zine printed by Eric Bemrose was 
announced this week—^not the reported 
Bails Mail-Daily Express venture, but a 
** controlled circulation magazine, South 
East Living, with a promised circulation of 
4i million. This looks a bit odd ; such 
magazines are usually free as this one is, 
but arc generally regarded as a useful 
way for advertisers to reach .small and 
clearly defined groups, and not distributed 
on a mass scale. As its name implies, South 
East Living is to be distributed gratis to 
all householders in what arc described as 
the essential marketing areas ” in South 
East England, starting in the middle of 
November. Editor is Mr Donald Wayne, a 
former editor of the men's magazine Parade, 
who was involved for some time in plans 
for a kind of colour magazine that could be 
sUpped into local w^cekly papers. This and 
similar ideas put forward by others, 
have both so far failed to get off the 
ground, because newsagents want 2d. 
a copy for distributing the colour supple¬ 
ment as against the id. from publishers and 
id. from customers that they now get. 


Hovercraft v. Hydrofoils 

Hovercraft are at last off the drawing board in a swiri of spray. 
Services are operating on the Clyde and in Norway, and the recent 
orders for two 160-ton giants to carry 250 passengers and 30 cars 
across the Channel in two years time bring the air cushion system out 
of the prototype and into the real hardware stage. But it has to 
compete with the already successful but far less publicised hydrofoils, 
travelling above the waves on skates or submerged vanes. 


Services: Mure than lOO hydrofoil 

.services arc operating, 43 of them in 
Europe. Hovercraft now operate on only 
two; tlirce more will be operating in 
Germany, America and Britain before 
the end of the year. Cross-channel ser¬ 
vices using the 3S passenger hovercraft 
start next year, the 160 tort craft follow¬ 
ing in 1967. Other operations arc planned. 

Speed: Tiie biggest current hydrofoil 
could carry 250 passengers at 40 m.p.h., 
civil hydrofoil development is limited 
economically to speeds up to 65 m.p.h. 
even for larger craft. The biggest hover¬ 
craft now available, carrying 38 passen¬ 
gers, will operate at about 50 m.p.h. in 
4-5 ft. waves, cross-chaiuicl giants should 
go at over 80 m.p.h. 

Size: Hovercraft have the edge with the 
order for 160 ton cross-channel versions 
that could lead to even bigger things 
At their current maximum size, 38 
passengers, they cannot compete with 
the greater passenger capacity of the 
hydrofoil even though they are faster; 
300 ton, 550 passenger versions of the 
hydrofoil are on the drawing board ; this 


is probably as big as they can go. No 
technical limit on hovercraft size. 

Price : The limited number of hovercraft 
in service make comparisons difliculi; the 
38-scat version costs £97,500 compared 
to £90,000 for a 75 passenger hydrofoil. 
Operating cost: Average fare for 2.5 
miUion hydrofoil passengers last year was 
61 d. per nautic^ mile. Clyde Hover 
Ferries charge 7s. for 4 miles, about 
IS. lod. per mile, but may change. No 
hovercraft operator has sufficient 
experience to calculate an economic fare 
structure—but it looks more than twice 
as high as the hydrofoil. 

Maintenance: Exorbitant maintenance 
costs now threaten to swamp all but the 
largest future commercial hovercraft 
operation. The 38 passenger version 
uses an aero-enginc needing servicing 
every 500 to 1,000 hours, lasting 5 weeks, 
costing over £5,000 and on occasion 
£9,000, and the hovercraft needs a second 
engine costing £25,000 to keep operat¬ 
ing wliile servicing goes on. The 
hydrofoil uses easily maintained diesel 
engines requiring servicing every 3,000 
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!o 5,000 houi's, running on cheaper fuel. 
Berthing: Hovercraft need no berthing 
or drydocking facilities, can run up on 
any beach for passengers and servicing. 
Hydrofoils need normal berthing facili¬ 
ties, and require lifting or docking for 
servicing ; they arc prone to propeller 
and shaft troubles, though these have not 
hampered highly successful operations so 
fax. Hydrofoils with vanes and propel¬ 
lers that can be lifted for servicing arc 
now being developed and will improve 
tlic scope of the craft. 

Provided the maintenance bug 
can be beaten, hovercraft ferries 
have a future where berthing 
facilities are expensive or simply 
not available as on the Clyde ana 
in the Solent, but may find it 
difficult to compete on normal 
high-density ferry services — 
except perhaps in the targe ver¬ 
sions of the future. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 



THF; STANDARD BANK limited 


WIDININC; OI AREA OI OPERATIONS IN A 1 RICA 

SIR C YRIL HAWKERS VIEWS ON ASPECTS OE THE IINANCE BILL 


The Annual General Mceiing of The SianJard 
liink Limited will be held on July 2Srh, at 
the Head Office, 10, (Elements Lane, London, 
EC4. 

The following is The staiemcni by the 
('hairmnn. Sir Cyril Hawker, which has been 
circulaicd witJi the Report and Aecounis: 

(iUOWTH OI 1IIL BANK 

For several years wc have siresM'd in this 
s..iieineiu the ef^orr^ that the Bank is nnkin” 
U) meet changing conditions. In the past vein 
■VC have made a turiher move to bioaden the 
base ol our aetiviiics. Our merger \\iih the 
Bank r.f West Alrica will give the Standard 
Bank assets of /J.7l^0 million and iniporiniit 
''Uppoit from three London ilenring banks and 
from the Chase Manhatian Bank of Nevs York 
ihrougli its subsidiary Chase Manhattan Over¬ 
seas Banking ('orporafion. The enlarged 
organisation, with more than 1.100 branches, 
will provide banking services widely distributed 
jii Africa south oi the Sahara. 

Strengthened by the new combination of 
British and American capital wc shall be bctiei 
able to siimiilate and finance trade, to channel 
io the new African countries intci national 
resources for their development, and to prove 
i>ur faith in the future of Africa. Wc extend a 
welcome to all new shareholders and also to the 
^lalT of the Bank of West .Africa, whose interests 
It will be our special care to safeguard. 

MAH SAI.AKII.S AM) fKAIMNG 

I.ast yc;U' I referred to the ciiaiiges in s.il.iiv 
siiULture and system of promotion wJiicli we 
were introducing. The.se liavc now been com¬ 
pleted ihroughuui the set vice and have been 
very W'eJl received by the staff ; the new 
.11 rangcjncnts have provided a stimulus w'hich 
is retiecied in performance at all levels, rheie 
has aI.so been an incicase in the numbers apply¬ 
ing to enter the service of the Bank, and this 
h.^s allowed us to be even more scleciive than 
ill the past. 

ViV arc now giving special ailcniion to tJie 
expansion of our training programmes, both 
:n our offices and in oiir training colleges, to 
j.i\e the fullest opportunity to promising young 
men and women. With ilie widening scope ot 
your Bank's activities vve rely incrcn.singly on 
the co-operaiit)ii and elficiency of our staff, and 
1 want them to know that these qualities are 
fully appreciated anil earn our giaicful lhanks. 

.IML UOAUL) (II DIKK IOKX 

in Gcrober, to our great rcgiet. Sir Keith 
.Aciiii resigned fn*m tfie Hoard to return to 


South Africa. We welcome Mr W. D. >X*iison, 
also of the Anglo Aiiieiican Corpoiailon, who 
has been appointed to replace him. We also 
welcome Sir Robert Laylor, formerly Chairman 
of our three local Boards in Q'niral Africa, and 
Mr Angus Lawrie, who have both joined our 
Board this year. Mi Lawrie, who is Chairman 
cif the local Bi3ard in East Africa, will continue 
o liold that post. T'he practical experience 
• *r ..fT.nrs in different p.nis ol .Miic.i winch all 
men pos*^ess will now be uiieeily .iv.iliable 
To ••■mr Board jnd will be v t ;7rt at • af’.ie. 

fHI. BALANCl SHI 1 I 

lOi rc.Tsr o' (. .ip.UTi 

fi will be seen lunn ilte Gonsolidaicd B.ilance 
.Shed iliai (aiiieiii, Depo.sit and Ullier Accounis 
h.ne risen dining ihc year by some ,/>i) iimllion. 
Gn the assets side invesimeiiis arc lower by /..K 
million and T rade and other Bills .ire Ingher 
by over jf,31 million. .\dvance.s to C'.u.sioiners 
.ind Other .Accounts li.ive iiseii l»> /JoS 
nnllioii. 

A’ou .ill know of the terms priiposed for the 
merger ol tins Bank with tlic Bank ol West 
.\liica. In response to our ofiVr to acquire all 
the is.sued capital of the Bank ol West .Africa 
acceptances h.nvc been received in respect of 
over 9X per cent of the stock not already owned 
l.'y us. The offer has been declared uncondi¬ 
tional and the procedure under Section 209 of 
Tie Companies Act of 1948 w ill be applied to 
.icqiiirc any outstanding stock of the Bank of 
W’csi Alrica. 

.\l an E.xiraordinary General Meeting held 
on .April 2.3rd this year a Resolution was passed 
jiicreasing the authorised capital of 'fhe .Stan¬ 
dard Rank Limited to ^2.*i million. To imple- 
meiii the olfer to the Bank of West Africa it 
'.vas necessary to uicrease the issued capital from 
4,11,650,000 to /J 17,500,050 in shares of £1 
each. Gf the increase, 3,600,050 sliares were 
issued to former stockholders of i:he Bank of 
West Africa. 1,750,000 to Chase Manhattan 
tfverseas Ranking ('orporatio '- and 500,0(H) to 
the Midland Bank The Standard Bank sh.ares 
which Bank of West Africa shareholders elected 
to sell for cash were bought by a consoiiium 
consisting of the National Provincial Bank and 
the Westminster Bank ^w’hich had agreed to 
ici’cpt Standard Bank shares in exchange for 
iheir existing holdings in the Bank of West 
.Africa) together with the Midland Bank and 
L.hase Manhattan Overseas Ranking ('.orpora- 
lion. Ncgoii.irions are continuing for a possible 
lurther issue of shaies to Cliase Manhatum 
Overseas Banking Gorponuion nor exceeding 
05,000, in respect of the Amerii an h.ink' i exist¬ 
ing business in .South Africa and Nigeria. 


»>K01 US 

A Cjooil lU'Milt for the Year 

I am glad to be able to report that the Profit 
of the (iroup ^W'hich does not, of course, in¬ 
clude any contribution from the Bank of West 
Africa; has again ri.scn this yc,ir. T'he figure 
of 42,.^33,2o7 is ^426,6.70 higher than last year, 
an increase ol sonic 22 per cent. The increased 
luofir is largely due to greater economic activity 
.n P. 1 II.S of Africa; 1 would not expect the 
exceptioiKiJly buoyant conditions to coiuinue in 
•Jie cviming year. 

Of the piotlt of 4^2.333.267, an amount of 
.c344.(ty7 has bccii retained by the subsidiary 
comp.inies in their own accounis. I'he Si.vi- 
Jard Bank of South .Afiica L’.iuiled ha.e jppru- 
pi Kited /, 375,000 to then Reset \e ruud and Uie 
total cm l ied forward in the accouiit.s of the 
subsidi.ny Ciimpanics amounts Ui jl247,395. 

'The profit remaining to be dealt with in the 
.iccoimts of Tlie Standard Bank Limited (incTud- 
Mig dividends received from subsidiary com¬ 
panies) amniinicd to /il,989,170. Y’’oiir Directors 
pioptwe to allocate £400,000 to the Resene 
I’und to bring this up to £12,400,000. An in- 
rerim dividend of 71 per cent was paid in 
January last and your Directors recommend that 
a final dividend of 10 per cent be paid to sli.ire- 
holders, making die total rate of distribution 17} 
per cent Jess rax) for the year. The final divi¬ 
dend of 10 per cent will be paid on 15,250,050 
shares, which includes 3,600,050 shares issued to 
former stocklioldcrs of T'he Bank of West Africa 
Limited in accordance with the agreed terms of 
ilie merger. This will leave a balance of yj637,196 
to be carried forwaid to the next account, com¬ 
pared With £53I,63S biought forwaid from me 
pie'.i*wis year. 

I A\ (.HANCiLS 

I III' B.ink's l*i}sitii>n 

.Many or voi. may be W'ondering wh.nl will be 
the effect on your Bank's position of die pro- 
po'^ed new legislation on company ta.xation. It 
Is not ixissible !o make a precise foiccjst with¬ 
out knowledge of the final form of the new 
measurc'^. On the basis of the past year's results 
.1 .ippears dial we should have been >omevvliat 
worse ciT ^\■ilh Corporation Tax of 40 per cent 
than under the existing sjsrem. We mighr, 
however, .ulfer seriously in future if the lc\el 
of Lompinv ui.xalion was raised signitk.anily in 
I he countries In whicli we operate overseas. 

.A|xtri iTom the direct impact on our profits 
ol the new measures an imtiiution such a'^ ours 
may bi- hurt by the iliscouragemciii to oserscas 
invostmcni in geneuil. One ol oui tunciions 
IS in help ro Iin.iiue Briiish enicrpn c oveiscas 
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and also British exports, which arc often most 
effectively promoted through siubsidiary manu¬ 
facturing or assembly plants abroad. To tlie 
extent that these activities are diminished our 
own business will suffer. 

I cannot see that a contraction of the Bunk*s 
activities would lead to any national beneffc. 
Our investment overseas brings in foreign 
exchange which must be a source of strength 
rather than weakness to the country's foreign 
payments position. Moreover the financing and 
advisory services of the Bank, as well as its 
activities in bringing British manufacturers in 
touch with prospective buyers in Africa are of 
direct, immediate, and substantial benefit to 
our balance of payments. 

In\i*«tnu'nt in Africa 

We have received many inquiries about the 
probable effect in Africa of the new controls 
on private investment We do not yet know 
how it will work out. The Standard Bank's 
activities in Africa are at present almost wholly 
in the sterling area. British operations there, 
as far as we can see, will not be affected by the 
new measures relating to capital and dividends 
which ire to be put into effect through exchange 
control. Although scrutiny of new investment 
in the sterling area by the Capital Issues Com¬ 
mittee may in future be more strict, the inci¬ 
dence of Ck>rporation Tax is likely to be the 
more direct discouragement to investment in 
those African countries where local taxation of 
foreign enterprise is heavy. 

I am deeply concerned about the altitude to 
private overseas investment which the proposed 
new legislation seems to express. It may be 
that in present circumstances a reduction in 
tome forms of private capital outflow is neces¬ 
sary. But it appears that too little weight has 
been attached to the effect which the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals will have on developing 
countries in Africa and elsewhere. 

In most of Africa enough savings cannot at 
present be generated locally to provide adequate 
resources for development. Nor is there avail¬ 
able the necessary knowledge of management 
and industrial techniques. Loans and grants 
from governmentt and international agencies 
are a valuable source of investment funds, but 
they cannot replace private enterprise in achiev¬ 
ing sustained growth. It is the experienced 
management and technical skills which private 
enterprise can provide, as well as capital, that 
are especially needed by a developing country. 
If the richer western countries withhold these 
essential tools from former colonial territories 
they will invite a growing cMranscment. 

EAST AFRICA 

Change and Progrese 

Recent news from Bast Africa is disappoint¬ 
ing to those of ua who believed that Kenya, 
Tanzania and Uganda would find their best 
hope of peace and prosperity in some form of 
federation, One of the most valuable links 
between the territorica, the common currency 
administered by the East African Currency 
Boardp ia to disappear. In ita place there will 
be three separate currencies and three central 
banka. It was always clear that in the absence 
of political union k would be difficult to achicv'c 
the oo-ordinatioo of fiscal and monetary policies 
required by a common cenual banking system, 
k wfll tike time to establish separate currencies 
and central banka and for the present it is not 
possible to predict what the effect will be on 
your Bank in East Africa. It is encouraging 
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that suggestions have been made by ilie Finanuc 
Ministers for future co-opcraiiun on sucii 
matters as tiie seasonal movement of fuiuL 
between the territories. 

Production and export values of the main 
cash crops in East Africa increased appreciably 
in 1964. Because world prices of coffee and 
sisal have been falling, and these two products 
bulk so largely in the economy of the three 
countries, results for the current year are 
expected to be less good. It is, however, 
encouraging for the future that investment in 
plant and machinery has increased in all tiircc 
territories, reversing the persistent trend of 
recent years. 

The Bank’s results in E.ist .\frica up to 
March 31, 1965, showed some improvenienr 
over the previous year. There is a continuing 
demand for advances ns new business and 
development cvpniid, and our ratio of advances 
to deposits in tliis arc.! is particularly high. 
'Fhc Bank cannot in each territory meet the 
demand for advances from local resources over 
the year as a whole, even less so at times of 
seasonal strain. In order to fill this gap sterling 
has to be renutted from London. As a com¬ 
mercial bank long established to serve East 
Africa it is our policy to supply funds in this 
way (to the extent that our available resources 
permit) if they are needed. 

In August of last >car, Sir Donald Muc- 
(lillivray, who has been a member of our F.a-i 
African Board tor some years, was appoliiied 
Deputy Chairman of that Board. I’his appoinr- 
ment will make it possible for Mr Angu- 
Lawrie to divide his time between London and 
East Africa. Mr J. T. Simpson joined our 
East African Board at the beginning of tins 
year; his pioneering work as tormer C'haiimaii 
of the Uganda Development C'orporaiion 
well known and vve congratulate him on the 
honorary KBE recently conferred on him. 

CLNTRAl At RICA 
The ririit Ye^r ul Scp.ii'.ition 

Last October the territory that was formerly 
Northern Rhodesia gained full independence us 
the Republic of Zambia, with Dr Kenneth 
Kaunda as its first President. I was able to be 
present at the ceremonies, which were moving 
and impressive. We extend our congraiuluiions 
and good wishes to the now Republic. 

The Central African countries have on ihc 
w'holc had a successful year. The mining pro¬ 
ducts of Zambia and to a lesser cxicni Rhudc'^ia 
have commanded good v\ orld prices and exports 
of the main agricultural crops of these territories 
and of Malawi were sarislaciorv. Part of the 
success of the new regimes has undoubtcdl:. 
been due to the good sense of governments in 
not attempting a sudden disruption of existing 
economic relationships. 

The profits of your Biinl; in ('entral Alriva 
were affected by the expenses necessarily in¬ 
curred in establishing the separate local Boards 
and administrative otliccs to wliich I referred last 
year. We were also much occupied with the 
process of adjustment to three new currencies 
and three central banks. This transition ha■^ 
bc*eo achieved in an orderly and responsible 
manner. It is to be hoped that new exchange 
controls will be moderate and flexible and will 
permit funds to flow with some freedom 
between the territories. 

The departure of Sir Robert Taylor for 
London has brought changes to our Central 
African Boards. In Rhodesia wc welcome back 
Mr I'van Cjimpbell, who will now become 
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Chairman of our Rhodesian Board. Mr Camp¬ 
bell has relinquished his position as Rhodesian 
High Commissioner in London, a position which 
he held w'iih distinction in difficult circum¬ 
stances. In Zambia Mr D. G. Nicholson becomes 
Chairman of the Local Board while at the begin¬ 
ning of the current financial year Mr G. W. 
Dunlop was appoiniecl Chairman of our Malawi 
Board. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Another Ye.ir of LxpAnsum 

T he Republic again had a yc'ar of exceptional 
economic activity. The Standard Bank of South 
Africa enjoyed its full share of profitable busi¬ 
ness and us a result it was found necessary to 
increase its capital from R20 million to 
R21,700,000 by a further issue of shares to Tlie 
Standard Bank l.imitcd. 

In the course of the year a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary was launched—the Standard Bank 
Development Corporation of South Africa. The 
new institution is intended to be a source of 
mediuin-ierm finance and will in due course be 
actively assisting in tlie provision of capital for 
development projects. With this new subsidiary, 
and with its interests in the City Merchant Bank 
and the National Industrial Credit Corix)rution. 
the Standard Bank ot Soutli Al'rka is equipped 
to assist in the financing of coniinercial opera¬ 
tions of almost any type. 

During the p.ast year the process of dcLCntrali- 
sution wiihin the Bank w'as carried further with 
the establishment of two local Boards of Direc¬ 
tors in the Orange Itcc State and in South VC’esi 
Africa. Mr J. R. Roderick has been appointed 
CJihairman of the Orange Free State Local 
Board, and Mr E. A. H. F. Behnsen. 
C^hairitian of the South Vi'est Africa Local 
Hoard. Tlic new Boards will help the Bank to 
keep more closely in touch with conditions in 
these tw'o areas. Some changes have also occurred 
in the membership of the C.jipc Board and the 
Natal l.ocal Board. 

This year the Bank celebrates the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of its entry into South West Africa, and 
in April I had the plca.sure of travelling to 
Windhoek to attend the functions held to mark 
the occasion. 

During the recent phase of exp.ansinn in the 
Republic your Bank, in common with oihei 
financial institutions, found that its resource-^ 
W'cic noi increasing as rapidly as the demands 
made on them. By early 1965 a fierce com¬ 
petition for resources had developed, with bank-- 
and other financial concerns raising the interest 
rales they offered in their endeavour to attract 
deposits. These developments were unwelcome 
to the monetar>» authorities. Mortgage rates of 
building societies were being pushed up at ti 
time of acute housing shortage. In addition con 
sumer credit, already inflated, was being ex¬ 
panded by certain financi.il institutions which, 
were able to add to iheir resources by oiler- 
ing high rates of return. In March rheretore 
the Reserve Bank intervened in the interest 
rate war and prescribed maximum rates foi 
tleposlts. Wc must hope that this imposed 
rigidity in the market for short and medium 
term funds will soon be ended. 

Earlier this year agreement w'as reached 
.’iniong the commercial and merchant banks to 
introduce a system of commitment fees on over¬ 
draft limits. This move was welcomed by the 
Reserve Bank for its effect in controlling the 
total volume of credit. 

* ♦ * 

A simultaneous boom in investment and in 
con.siimpiion is at present si raining the resources 
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of the Republic. Shortages of skilled labour, 
building materials and transport are holding 
back production and raising costs and prices. 
The pressure of domestic demand has caused 
a sharp increase in imt->oris, and foreign 
reserves, though still substantial, have been 
falling rather rapidly in the last few 
months. 

These pressures were mounting during 1964, 
but for various reasons the authorities delayed 
serious countervailing action until recently. It 
was hoped that natural corrective factors would 
limit further over^rapid expansion, and a 
sudden check to business conlidence was clearly 
undesirable, particularly at a time when two 
years of drought was spoiling crops and cutting 
down farmers’ incomes. 

Finally the Reserve Bank, after several warn¬ 
ings and appeals for restraint, took positive 
steps in March last to restrict credit. Bank 
rare, \vhich had been increased I.isr July and 
again in December, was raised to 5 per cent, 
the highest level for nearly four years. The 
liquid assets ratios of commercial banks were 
raised by 4 per cent; further increases of 2 per 
cent each were made in April, May and June. 
The banks agreed to restrict their loans to 
finance houses, and also to the public for con¬ 
sumer credit and certain other purposes. Other 
financial concerns were asked to observe similar 
restraint and to apply to iliemscives voluntarily 
the liquid asset ratios enforced on the com¬ 
mercial banks. The Reserve Bank also 
announced a more restrictive policy in the dis¬ 
count iiig of commercial oills. 

There is some doubt whether these measures 
by themselves will be elTeclivc in Itolciing down 
the growth of consumption antj private invest¬ 
ment to more man.ageablc levels At present 
the inoncutry authorities have no power enab¬ 
ling them to control financial iiisiitiitions other 
than commercial banks by increasing their 
liquidity requirements; in 1966 provisions of 
llic new banking legislation giving these powers 
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will come into force. The government could 
have reinforced monetary measures by a tough 
budget in March. But the budget that was pre¬ 
sented was neutral rather than deflationary, 
and government e.xpcndiiure on capital projects 
and defence is adding to the strain on resources 
imposed by private investment. 

'I'he critical area at present is the balance 
of payments. 'I’hc prolonged drought is reduc¬ 
ing agricultural exports; the government in 
an effort to check rising domestic pi ices h.is 
deliberately not restricted the volume of 
imports. It will take time for monetary rcsinc- 
lions to reduce internal demand sufficiently to 
affect the trade balance while British and 
.American curbs on foreign lending in.ay limit 
capital imports. Basically the South .African 
economy is strong and although business activity 
is likely to be at a lower level in the coming 
vear, the present check need he only a tem¬ 
porary slackening of the r.tte of economic 
growth. 

PROGRESS AT MIDI AND AND 
INTERNATIONA!. BANKS I.IMIITD 

Midland .and International B;mks Limited, 
which starred business in March, 1964, has 
grown and prospered in its first year. As was 
to be c.\pected, since loan proposals take time 
to develop, deposits have gone well ahead and 
die liquid position is now substantial. At the 
end of March 1965, after a year’s trading, 
deposits amounted to over /!125 million, a most 
satisfactory figure. MAIBL has now a wide 
geographical distribuliun of business, and loans 
have been made in all five continents ; term 
loans granted to Afric.t amount to 11 per cent 
of the total. 

A welcome fe.iiiirc of the new ass^Kiuion is 
the closer com act and co-operation it lias 
biought wMth our three pariiicrs—the .\luJI.ind, 
Toruniu-Domimon and Commercial Bank of 
.Australia. 
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CSF - COMPAGNIE 
GI-NI'rALE DE TELEGRAPl IIH 
SANS 1II. 

PARIS 

The .Annual Gencr.*il Meeting of ('.SF Com- 
pngnie G^neralc de Tclc^graphie S.ins Fil was 
held in Parii. on June 18, 196'^, M. Maurice 
PONTE presiding. 

Tile accounts for 1964, which had closed with 
a net profit of Frs. 14,022,131, were adopted, 
and it was resolved to disiribmc a net dividend 
of Frs. 5.50 per share on a capital raised from 
Frs. 85,747,000 to Frs. 91,247,000. I'lic dividend 
is p.ayable as from July 5, 1965, 

Txvo directors of the Company, M.M. Jean 
LE DUG and Gustave RAMB.AUD, were re¬ 
elected to the Board. 

Moreover the Board were authorised to issue 
bonds or debentures up to a total of Frs. 100m. 

During the jear under review die Company 
recorded a further increase in turnover, from 
Frs. 604,150,000 to Frs. 721,546,000. The im- 
poriancc of exports, representing as they did 
27 per cent of die turnover as a whole, is worth 
noting in diis connection. 

CoiiAilidated CioLip lurnoier, including 
foreign subsidiaries, rose by 16 per cent to 
ITs. 1,282,728,000. 

'Tile Board's repoii underlines the very im¬ 
portant part the rese.arch and development 
laboratories continue lo play. With a staff of 
2,500 experts, or nearly 10 per cent of the 
Group's total labour force, tlie laboratories’ most 
recent efforts were particularly concerned with 
improvements in performance, the more general 
use of semi-conductors and the new technolo¬ 
gies in the field of niiniarurisation of apparatus 
and components. It should be rccidlcd here 
that, at the end of 1964, the Companies tiled its 
2,000ih patent. 

In his address the Chairman expre-sed hi-, 
faith in the future of the French electronics in¬ 
dustry, an industry that had shown itself to be 
of fundamental importance for economic grow ili 
all over the world. 

RecaUing die recent success of the SF(\\.\1 
colour television process, he fck dial diis clearly 
showed the results that could be obtained by a 
purely French research effort. 

Tlie Chairman went on to compare the con¬ 
siderable resnurces available to the American 
electronics industry, powerfully assisted as it is 
by the US Government which bears a very laigc 
share of research and development costs, on the 
one hand, and the restrictions as well as the 
uncertainties in regard to both orders and 
research programmes in France on the odicr. 
and said he very much hoped that credits appro¬ 
priated for scientific, technical and teclmological 
research would not be dispersed in the future. 
In this connection he drew particular aiieiiiion 
to die future of electronic computers and their 
modern coniponenis which had been too much 
neglected in French research when, in five 
years, they would dominare the life of the 
country. 


THE LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD 
AND LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 

rile i'iliy-fildi Annual General Meeting of The l.ondon County Freehold and Lcascholil PropLitics 
1 imited will be held on July 2(nh in l.ondon. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the ('hairnian, Mr C. W. Shelford, 
MA, FCA: 

T*hc Accounts for the year to March 31, 1965 are rather better than anticipated. W'e recommend 
a dividend of Is. lOd. per 10s. unit of Ordinary Stock (last year Is. 8d.';. Fhe rent roll of the Group, 
exclusive of rates, has now increased to the large figure of 4'4,l68,000j and we ha\e reULlied a landmark 
in dut the net revenue after tax is now over £1,000,000. 

We now have commitments of about £1,200,000 in this country for capital projects in course of 
erection. Our financial arrangements arc such that we arc well placed lo make further suitable 
i ine&tmcnts. 


I liave already referred in my cireular, dated M.uch 29, 1965, to the difficulties which face us in 
connection with Corporation Tax. We propose to maintain our dividend if it is possible to do so even 
at the cost of some drawing on our accumulated rc\ enue account. 

Propel tics (net Book Value) . 

1965 

£ 

... 28,033,959 

10o4 

£ 

26,576,502 

Exclusive Rents . 

4,313,358 

3,S53,475 

Net Revenue after taxation . 

1,024,342 

897,665 

Dividends . 

934,010 

870,375 

Kale of Ordinary dividend . 

Is. lOd. 

K. 8d. 
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BEHOLD CHUNS LIMITED 



Extracts from the Statement by Sir Charles Renold, JP, LLD. 


The thirty-fifth Anaual Geneml Meeting 
ef Renold Chaint Limited will be held on 
July 29th nt Renold Housei Wythenshnwe^ 
Manchester* 

The following arc extracts from the state¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Charles Renold, 
|P, LLD, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
March 29, 1965: 

Thi^ year has been an outstanding one in the 
life of the Company. The merger with John 
Holroyd which took place in October, 1964, wsi 
I major step towards our full participation in 
the wider field of manufacturing and marketing 
positive drive transmission products. I will say 
something more about this merger later but I 
feel it right to give it pride of place in my State¬ 
ment. If you will look at the description of the 
Company's business on the inside of the cover 
of the Report and Accounts you will see that iu 
new content reflects this development in the 
scope of our interests and the publicity section 
illuMraics how wc have achieved s true merger 
of engineering skills. 

In the chain field itself the results of our 
activities have fully lived up to the indication 
I gave you last year and the year More and 
underline the fact dial although wc have 
widened uur interests we still have luiboundcd 
faith in the future of precision chain and its 
as.suciated products, wheels, clutches and coup¬ 
ling’^, on uhich our business has hitherto been 
ba>cd. 

The Company’s acliievemcnis were perhaps 
greatest in the expon field and later in this 
Statement you will find facts and figures w'hich 
are of significance at a time when our country’s 
future depends upon its ability to continue to 
e.vpund exports. It will, I think, be apparent 
that wc liave done our share in this viul pan d 
our national life, ■ substantial part of which 
could not have Mn so successful without the 
support of earlier overseas investment. 

I am happy to tell you that the impetus of 
satisfactory sales and orders of Renold products 
carried on into the present year. Sales and 
oi iers of gear products arc in excess of the 
corresponding period of last year and the same 
is true of those activities of Jolin Holroyd which 
arc not in the tnii'imission field. 

INCUr.VSED CROUP TRAUINC 
PROfIT 

'riic Group Profit on Trading for the year 
was 2.090, which is an increase of 

£1.116.851 compared with last year and is after 
charging depreciation amounting to £^23.208 
but before ctuarging interest payable of £161,361. 
(This Group Profit on Trading includes six 
months* profits from John Holroyd & Company 
Limited and its subsidiaries amounting to 
£687,197.) 

Charges in the Group Profit and Loss Account 
for laxatiou oa profits for the year are 


£1,823,557. This is 58 per cent of the Group 
Profit oo Trading for the year compared wdtit 
S3 per cent last year. The higher percentage 
arises principally from the increase in the 
standard rate of income tax from 7s. 9d. to 
8b. 3d. in the £. 

'Ilie Group Profit for the year after Taxa¬ 
tion was £1,347,172 which lias been increased 
by £4,288 being lo^s attributable to Minority 
Interests in Subsidiaries; thus £1,351,460 is 
attributable to stockholders of Renold Chains 
Limited compared with £1,008,656 la$t 
year. 

From these profits tlic Directors now recom¬ 
mend a final Ordinary Dividend of 5 per cent 
which is ^ per cent in excess of the rate of 4V 
per cent indicated in the letters to stockholders 
of Renold Chains Limited and Jolm Holroyd 
& Company Limited in Oc tober, 1964. This final 
dividend of 5 per cent makes .a total for the year 
of 9i per cent (less income tax) which is an 
increase of U per cent over the annual rate for 


ratlicr than tlie normal capital market; tfiey 
ought to be subject to market disciplines. 'rherc< 
fore, any corporation tax should be designed 
to allow reasonable profit distribution cer¬ 
tainly w'ithout penalty and may be at in 
Germany some incentive to that end ought to 
be given. 

Now as regards its effect on the Company as 
we see it at the moment (and as I write the 
proposals are changing daily), there are tw'u 
aspects to be con.sidered. So far as its effect on 
dividends from overseas subsidiaries is con¬ 
cerned, there will be some reduction in double 
taxation relief but it is not expected tliat this 
would be very serious. In the UK the effect of 
the Corporation Tax and the payment of divi¬ 
dends gross can only be expressed if certain 
assumptions are made. If the Corporation lav 
were levied at about 38 per cent, and profits 
and dividends continued as in 1964/5, there 
would be no change in the amount of retained 
profits of the CifoLip. (Furthermore, it must mu 


GKOLP IINA.NCIAL RI-SCLTS AND DIVIDI'NDS 


Group To'lil t*n '1 . 

Interest f’jyable . 

£ 

3,3f2,O«>0 
*/.! . lol,3()l 

1063'4 
£ 

2,215,239 

43,105 

Group Pr<*hl befv»fe ... 

3.170,729 

2,172,134 

Group IVohi allw! '1' .Minoru;. I.Uv'.'.-'r 

1,351,160 

1,008,656 

Profit reuineJ . 

Dividend .-i net .. . 

. 636.323 

. 715,137 

449,597 

559,059 


L35M60 

1,008,656 

Issued Sharj Capitai . 

Reserves ... . 

Loans and iMinorily IntelC'-ii. 

. 14,221,930 

. 11,010,383 

. 3,5(K»,207 

8,561,568 

8,805,882 

421,657 


28,732,520 

17,789,107 


1963/4 of 81 per cent (less income rax'i as ad¬ 
justed for the capiiali''auon i^suc which took 
place in August, 1964. 

Although at this early stage any asscsvmeiU of 
Corporation ‘Fax enn only be a matter of con¬ 
jecture, stockholders mtiy he interested in the 
Directors’ estimate of its lil.cly effect on the 
Company if it reaches the sranirc book in it> 
present form. F'irsr of all, in my view, there i^ 
nothing fundamciually wrong with a corporii- 
tion tax on company profits in place of income 
and profits tax. It is. however, very doubtful 
whether it is desirable, in a free ell^crp^i^e 
society, to encourage growth companies which 
want to expand to depend on proht retention 


be forgotten that the Chancellor originally in¬ 
dicated a rale of 3.5 per cent). It is, of course, 
possible that the Corporation Tax will be levied 
at a higher rate than 38 per cent but it must alsv» 
be remembered that the 1965/6 results will in¬ 
clude the benefit of a full twelve months’ profits 
from John Holroyd & Company Limited - 
nlthoiigh partially offset by the burden of 
a full year's interest charge on dcbcniure 
sux’k .and bank borrowings and the need tv* 
provide for the former Holroyd sharelioldcrs u* 
participate for the first time in the interim 
dividend. 

In conncLlion with proposals for the new 
capital gains tax which may s(K)n become law, 
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ji may be amvenicnt to iiidLaic hciv ih:ii tlu; 
I middle price of Renold Chains JJniitcd Ordinary 
SitKk accordinu to the Daily Stock l’\chnnge 
1 on Hiidjtct Day, April 0, 1905 w.i^ 38 >. 9d. 

Ml lU.I K \VI I H JOHN HOi.K()Yl> 

& COMPANY 

1 liavi- already referred lo the merycT ^^ilh 
ji>hii riolroyd & C'oinpany Limited. You will 
remember that in October, 1964 we acquired all 
• fhe share capital of John Holroyd & ('loinpany 
Limited for ^6,025,000 in cash and /!3,000,000 
Renold Ordinary Stock. I'he intention behind 
this merger was the marriage of two precision 
engineering products of the highest qii.ility in 
the positive drive transmission lleKl so iliar 
each proiluct could complement the other. 'The 
turrher intention was that t)ic Renold Group’s 
world-wide selling mganisniion should provide 
' additional outlets to match the ever-m, reading 
demand for gear products, resulting in great ei 
service to customers and increased elli,:icnt.y in 
operations. I'urthermore, outside the rraiv.- 
mission field the other interests of the Holrovd 
» < iroup provided worthwhile conti ibuiioiis to 
profits and spread of activities. 1 am very happy 
to tell you that although much remains to be 
done before we can reap the full beiielit of this 
merger, we are settling down together very 
happily with great confidence in our ioint future. 
\Vc expeci that next year arul even more 
so in the years lo come, we shall see the 
benefits of this imporiiini step in our 
development. 

'fhe operating profit of Renold Chains 
T.imiteil fwhich is, of ciairse, before tlie inclu¬ 
sion of dividends from Subsidiarie^s and deiliK 
f, tion for interest payable) amoimrs to X]3.0'*3,9()! 
ciMiipaied with /jl,590,694 last year. 

Thi^ year, both our home and e\t>oit sale, 
h.ive increased saii ifaciorily compared witli Iasi 
^car, but it is of particular iiilcrcst to note that 
:n a year of high demand at home, exports 
represented some 37 per cent of total sales. 
This only relates lo direct cxpoiis but, of course, 
in addition a large proportion of our home 
sales aie exported indirectly, riirouglioui the 
year orders were icccived at a rale in excess of 
tlic previous year, both from the home and 
tApnrt maikei I. Apart from usual seasonal in¬ 
fluences the rate of input of orders was consist¬ 
ently high for Home Industrial, Expoit and 
f Conveyor Accounts. 

(a>st increases caused a selective price rise 
to be applied at the beginning of 1965. The 
price rises applied did not represent the full 
measure of the extra costs, as certain cost m- 
creases were absorbed. Increased volumes and 
output enabled us to hold the level of prices 
of our lighter chains, representing half of our 
output. 

T feel it would be appropriate on this occasion 
xMih the national need and emphasis on exports 
lo refer in more detail to our own performance 
in this field. It must never be forgotten that 
I this country depend*; upon the efforts of the 
traditional and long-established exporters whose 
growth is steady and continuing - some of 
whom, like ourselves, rarely obtain the publicity 
which follows the receipt of single orders of a 
subst.aniial size. I do not propose to go back 
into history but to give some information ah\)Lii 
our efforts in the last four years which have nor 
^ been exactly easy for UK exporters. 

During diesc four years, out total direi. t Renold 
exporui have near];! doubled and some notable 
increases in sales to ditlicult markets, where our 


bales were already of cow.scqucnce, are shown 
below: 


Aiiaralia 

70'’ 

Helgiiim 

30 , 

Rra/jJ 

140 

CAn.tda 

70 •, 

CJiilc 

120 

Finland 

200 

EVance 

200 

Italy 

60 

New /e.il.md 

40 • 

.S<iurh Africa 

40- 

Sw etlen . . 

30 

U.SA 

100 

West Cicfiiviny 

200 


Thm is .ill iliis achieved ? Firstly, of course, 
ll’.e light piiKliici of high quality backed by 
:i\ail,iblliiV and service m .ilinost eveiv uninirv 
in the world. W'e have a sirongly based and 
well Stipeivised internallonal organisarion con¬ 
sisting of eight wholly owned selling subsjdi- 
.iiics and over eighty sales agents in over a 
hundred countries. This overseas selling oigan- 
isaiion is encouraged to establish sales olfices 
with Slocks and service in every si/cable indus¬ 
trial community in the world. It is siafTed by 
engineers trained in Flngland and supervised by 
Renold territorial sales managers on rite spot 
and supported by frequent visits from Renold 
executive personnel. 

Our possessiim of complcnientarv manuf.ic- 
luring laciliries overseas is of importance in 
promoting our export sales from the UK. In 
(lermany, I’ninee and Australi.a our exports have 
been steadily incre.ascd over the last few' years 
due in large nieiiaire to those facilities. 

Ikc.iLivc i>f all this wc are undoubtedly suc- 
tisslul exporters and exports are iinpoviant to 
tile r'.onipaiiy both for volume and v.aliie as 
indeed they are for the nation. It is iiiieresiijig 
to note that the UK share of world industrial 
exports is given in the United Nations Monthly 
Jhilleliii of Stair tics for March, 1965 as 8.5 per 
cent, wlierejH the Renold share of chain exports 
in rlic world .is ;i wliole in 1963 was 27 per cent. 
During 1964 the national share was lalling to¬ 
wards 8 per v.eni whereas the Renold share was 
using. 

I h.ive referred on this occasion only to Renold 
exports. similir success story can be told 
of John Holroyd but ilicsc details will he given 
in a later year. 

'Fhe year 1964/5 began with demand at high 
levels at all esiabhshmcms. 'Fhis increased 
demand which commenced in the middle of the 
previous year resulted in considerable pressure 
to increase prtxiuciion. The av.ailabiliiy of 
m.tnufaciiiring potential, however, enabled tliis 
pressure to be met and during the second half 
of the year equilibrium between difmand and 
production was achieved and stocks w'liich had 
earlier been depLaed were incrcn"cd and are now 
in a position to meet demand at the current 
IlvcI. 

N.aiional production during the year was high, 
licnce resinciuui on labour availability was felt 
anci the recruiimeni of the necessary employees 
to met the higher lc\el of production look longer 
i]i.an would luirmally b.ivc been ilie case. As a 
result, ON on line working throughout the year 
was at a relatively high level, although in general 
less than the national average. Towanls the 
end of the year, as the additions to the labour 
force began to make their full contribution, over¬ 
time working was reduced. 


IIK.II 11N l.LS 
01 Oil I PUT 

High levels of output and despatches were 
established for pr.tciically all products. During 
1964/5 the full cffeci of the rationalisation 
progranimc referred to last year was experienced 
and this concentration of product into the most 
economic manufacturing locations also a**‘*istcd 
in obtaining the high performance. 

'J’he subsidiaries of Renold Chains Limited, 
both home and overseas (but excluding John 
Holroyd & Company Limited and its svibsidi- 
aries) achieved an operating profit before deduc¬ 
tion of iiiiercst payable amounting to £590,991 
compared with £624,545 last year. This reduc¬ 
tion is almost entirely due to a diminution 
m the profits of Uic bubsidiarics in two 
ieiiiu)rics. 

l4>hn Holroyd & (’ompany Limited and its 
subsidiaries acliicvcd an operating profit aniounr- 
mg to 4,687,197 for the six monilis ended .March 
28, 1965, compared with £1,002,68.3 for the 
twelve monihs ended SeptemlxT 26, 1964 
(during which period rhe.e comp.anies were not 
members of the Group). Whilst this is an in- 
cTouse ol 37 per cent over one half of the trad¬ 
ing profit for the year Scprcmlxrr 26, 1964 there 
Were certain factors in this period which were 
except ional. 

I'ollowing the merger with John Holroyd A 
Company Limited, Mr U. O. Liebcrt and Mr 
G. W. Taylor were appointed to the Hoard in 
January, 1965. Sir G. Wilton Lee, TO, JP, was 
appointed lo the Board in .May, 1965. 


PKOSPIL IS 

\\ e have already had a good begirmini; to the 
year and even if there is some diniinurion in 
activity on the home side as the year goes on, I 
am confident that with our expanding expons 
wc shall be able to make a good showing in 
1965/6. The trading outlook all over the world 
has been favourable for some time and it is 
difficult to recall a time svhen all industrial 
countries of the world were as busy and as 
prosperous at the same time as tlicy have been 
during the last year. These circumstance!«, 
should they persist, provide great opportunities 
for exports. .As a nation wc still have to find 
the solution to the problem of h’ving with our 
prosperity, and wages—and consequently costs 
—arc proving extremely difficult to restrain. 
Continued success in the export field depends 
very largely on a satisfactory solution to this 
problem but it is something w'c as a Comptany 
cannot achieve on our own. 

We are proceeding with certain sdectol in- 
creases in capacity on the chain side of the 
Group and if demand continues to increase wc 
nwy be faced wi..h sonic full-scale c-xpanshm in 
the near future. Certain expansion plans which 
arc under way on the Holroyd side are expected 
lo come to fruition during the current year and 
if demand stays high this could have a material 
cfTcci on results in 1966/7. We are continuing 
our policy of modernisation both in manufaciur-- 
ing equipment and in marketing facilities and 
this applies both at liome and overseas. FoIIonn- 
ing our merger with Holroyd we have an 
enlarged area of opcintion over which to im¬ 
prove our efficiency and our service to customers. 
We believe that action along ihc.se lines will 
more than offset any reduction in demand which 
certain sections of ilic Group may eixountcr 
later in liic current year. 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD 

(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 



Group’s widely based 
interests reviewed 


^Pll 


Mr R. S. Jukes y Chain nan 


The annual general meeting o[ The Itritish Plaster Board 
(Holdings) Limited ^ill be held on July 29 tli in London. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, Mr K. S. 
Jukes: 

C’DMPAW NAME 

For some lime il has been lell lhat s>iir existing name links ihe eompan\*N 
acliviiies too closely with the production of pl.islerboaul in Brii.on and 
docs not indicate the wide-spread nature ol the operations ol the gioiip. 
Ihiis misunderstandings have arisen to the company's detriment. 

Subject, therefore, to the members agreeing to u special resolution at 
the annual general meeting and to Hoard of 'Ifade appioval. it is proposed 
to change die name of the cornpain to ' BIMl Industries I imitcd.'* 

DIRECTORATE 

On Sii Ciraliam Ha\man’s leliremenl lioiii ihe hoard at die end ol .March. 
I Was privileged to be appointed cliairman ol the company, and I would 
like, in this my first sialemcni to the shareholders, to express the appre 
cialion of the board, and I am suic of the shareholders, to Sir CJraham 
for all he has done for the company during his twenty years as a director 
and latterly as ciuiirman. and to wish him u long and happy retirement. 

In March, The Right Honourable Lord F.rroll of Hale was invited to 
join the board and my colleagues and I were very pleased lhat he w'as 
able to accept the appointment. It will be recalled that before becoming 
a member of the House of I ords. Lord F.rroll held a number ol 
ministerial positions in the last Ciovernment. including his appomimcni 
as President of the Board of Trade. It ha^ already been clearly demon¬ 
strated that Lord ErrolTs wide knowledge ol industrial and political 
affairs is of great value to the company and I recommend yi>iir con¬ 
firmation of his appointmen: at the amitiul general meeting 

ACCOliMS 

The group trading profit before lix for the ye.ir to Maich .M. 
of £4.978,000 was a record and was £442.000 higher than the pu^lii ol ilu- 
previous period. 'taking the year as a whole. I suggest this can be 
considered a satisfactory outcome, but it must be reeordod that m the 
latter months, particularly in the United Kingdoiri compinics. prolit 
ability has been more adversely affected than liitherto by (he iiicxoiahle 
rise in costs of malcriaU. ser\ices and wagCN. I will rciiirn to this point 
later in connection with prices. 

'Ihe amount provided for depreciation was tl.OOl.OOti comp.ii'cd with 
£ 1 ..s7f».0(H) in the previous year It is the group's normal policy li> 
caleiilatc the annual ch arge fo'* depreciation so as to anioriise the hoi*k 
value of each asset evenly over its esiim.ncd life. 

Eliminating inter-group transactions, sales lor the year were as 


follows : -• 

United Kinedoin £’00(K 

Clypsiim, building materials, engineering products, etc. 22.956 

Paper, paperboard and packagme products . 9.74‘) 

Ds ersens 

Building materials, papci. etc. 5.675 

£58,580 


After providing for taxation and taking account ot the interests ol 
outside shareholders, the group profit available for appropriation is 
£2.891,000. In this connection, it should be borne in mind (hat at the 
lime the accounts of subsidiary companies were prepared, the provisions 
ol the finance Bill particularly those incorporated in Clause 78 dealing 
with dividend clistiihiilioiis during the year 1965,'66 had to be applied, 
lest we should suffer ta.xation penalties . this ha^ mc.ini that subsidiary 


cninp.inics h.ivc ict.micil U.28*5.0(K) as reseiAcs and iiirippropi mIciI 
profit which is .i l.iigei piopoiiion of the availiible profit ot the gioup 
than usual In ctinscqucncc. the iriiiislet to general reserve of £450,(HH' 
js U)wer than in recent years 

As forcshado.ved in Iasi vert's statement, the inlciim dtvidend on Hie 
ordinary capital paid on January I4th was at the rate ol 41 per cent less 
lax. which compared with a rale ol 5 per cent less lax paid in the 
previous year, 1 he incieascil interim ilivideiid was intended Iti icdiice tin- 
disparity between the interim and final dividends on the oidinaiy capital 
Ihe hoard now recommends a final dividend at the rale of 6', pci cciii 
making a total lor the year of 11 per cent comparcil with the lUl pci 
cent paid last year on the s.ime eapital. 

When <leeidiiig [o rccmnmeiul this iin.il dividciul. the boaiil took 
atsoiini of the piovisions ol Clause 78 ol the finance Bill. It was Icit 
111 spile of the higher pioliis. that these provisions in.ide it impossihic to 
levommeiul a yet highei rale 4>f fin il dividend without eilhci paving .i 
Mibsianlial tax penalty oi icdiicing the rate of inteiim dividend we could 
pay ill January. 1966. below the 41 per cent rale paid last January. 

(.’apilal commitments as shown on llic consolidated balance shed at 
March .^1. I‘>65, amounted !•> £2.859.1)00 and represented the value ol 
outstanding orders placed for capital schemes at that date. The full value 
of capital piojccls alieady appioved by the board, but not paid foi at 
March 51. 1965. amounted lo nearly £6 million. 

Bonowings from the company's bankers weic increased dining the 
\e.ii and in view of the credit icsirictions now in fmcc. and in oidci 
not lo iclard any of oiii existing plans for expansion or lo lose 
opportunities lor embarking upon worth while projects whicli may arise 
in the future, we arc pioposing lo make a debeniure issue, and I liope 
that by ihc time this si.itcmcnt is published, the arrangements will have 
been cmnpletcd 

.Some iff the piovisions of Ihe finance Bill have alieady heem ameiulcil 
and iheic ni.iy be fuithei ch.mgcs which will alTccI cnmp.inies before Ihc 
Bill becomes law. NcvcmIIicIcss ihcic is an aspect ol the proposal 
which has pailiculai iclercncc to the company and which, at ihc time 
this sialcmciii was piepaicd. I tell ought to be explained lo shaieholdcis 
III view of the h.iimfiil clfccl it ci'iild have. 

Wc have been told ih.il the coipor.ilion lax may be 40 per cent and 
llial income lax. at pieseiit at Ks. 5d. in the £. ha', lo be lidiiictcd trom .ill 
di^iiibuiioiis and accounted tor to the Inland Kevciuie. On this liasis 
wc c.ilculatc that our group will have lo c.iin approximately £.J22.1HK) 
moie than we did in the yc.ii iindci icvicw in oidei li' maiiffain the 
existing level of dividends aiui leicniions. 

1 NIIED KINGDOM AND RErUIILIC Oi IREI.AND 
liiiildiitK Muterials. British Gypsum Limited, as reported a year ago. 
novi cneomptisses all our trading activities in gypsun^ pioducls in the 
United Kingdom. This company, logcthei with our Irish comp;iny. 
Gypsum Industries I td.. produced 8j per cent more plasterboard and 
II per cent more piaster during the year, compared with the previous 
year, and these increases were achieved at a time when plants were subject 
to coiiNidcrablc disiiiption whilst various extensions wcie in course ol 
construction. 

However, this incicasc in the production of pl.isierboard was not 
sufficient lo meet the very heavy demand for lhat material which 
developed a year ago. with the result that the industry has been criticised 
in the press for the long delivery dales now being quoted. 

We bad taken pride in out long record of giving immediate dcliveiy 
against orders for plasici board, and we had always been able to increase 
our productive capacities as required lo ensure that wc had some reserve 
to meet any surge in dem.ind. In I96L wc came to the conclusion that 
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there was likely to be an unprecedented rise in the following years in the 
demand for plasterboard, and in spite of continuing tinceriainiics in 
housing programmes th: board then autborised a major programme of 
fspansion. Unfortunately, it takes tv\o >ears to build a modern plaster¬ 
board factory and more where planning and other permissions arc ditlieuli 
to obtain. Wc hope that by the end of this year wc shall have sulVicienl 
adilitional capacity to restore oiir rcpiilaiion lor immediate delis cry. 

It will interest you to know that when the present progranimc has been 
completed, we shall have increased oiir capacity to manulactiire plaster* 
board by 125 per cent over the last foiir/tivc years. 

Meantime, all the plants in this division have been running on a seven 
day week basis throughout the year under leview and. in addition, 
substantial quantities of plasterboard have been imported from the 
(iroiip's Canadian subsidiary and European associated companies in an 
elfort to meet the demand, b'or the benefit of those shareholders who 
wi&Ii lo know more of the facts about the currcni plaster and plasterboard 
situation and about the industry’s plans to rectify the shortage position, 
:i copy of an article published in the (lypsum journal in May, 1965, 
entitled The (lypsum huiusiry ,tfi Awes,wieiu, is being eirculalcd with 
the accounts. 

Until recently, selling prices of plasterboard had been reduced by the 
group to well below those agreed v\ilh ihc (aoxernmenl when v\e were 
freed from voluntary control ;il the beginning of 1952, while plaster prices 
had been increased by only 16 per cent since then. During the whole 

these thiitcen years, costs of materials, s.mmccs and wages ha\c con- 
linued to rise, but by increased capital invcsinicni, esci greater cHicicncy 
and as the result of research woik coupled wnh a lesullant increase in 
tiiniovci, wc have been able to .ivoid p.ls^ing these cost increases on to 
oiir customers through increased selling puces. 

fins is a record of piiec sl.ibility of which wc arc justifiably proud 
and which we have wanted to niaintain. 

Unfoiliinatcly. in recent monihs, the scale of cost increases has been 
such that as from June 8, 1%5, wc wcic compelled to raise the prices 
ivf a limited range of gypsum products, thus the prices of plastcihoard 
have been increased by 5 per cent, but ihev .ire '-iill. on .t\eragc. ^lightly 
below the prices agiecd with the Concrnmcni in caily 19^2. Ccilain 
plaster prices have been incrcaNcd by 41 pci cciii. 

Paper and Board. During the year, ii was dvciikd to intcgiaic ihe 
comp.inies producing paper, p.ipcrboartl and packaujng pu^tlucis, and lor 
this purpose a new wholly owned subsidiaiy Ci>iupany D.iMilsi)ii Kavl- 
clilfe Ciroup Limited has been formed to hold all the shaics of the 
UK companies in this di\ision. 

The starling up early in I%5 of the new Inveiform p.iper machine 
ai Mugiemoss. near Aberdeen, was an important event in the all.lll^ 
of ( . Davidson & Sons Ltd., and I am g’.ad to be able lo repori that 
despite some delays and iniila! iccihmg troubles, this most modern 
inaehine is now undergoing extended test runs on the sarioiis qualities 
we require. This is the largest single iiem of new plant e\er insi.illed by 
the group-and all those concerned in the woik aic lo be eongraiulaicd on 
successfully bringing the unit into piodiietion. 

Ml t)ur paper, papeiboard iind coiuciting factories have had a busy 
year, .ind there have been only a few occasions of short (liiralion when 
any of these plants has been t>pcraling hcit'w maximum capacity. 

Profit margins arc still below a reasonable level in some sections of 
the packaging trade and this is likely to continue so long as the couniry's 
prodtieiive capacity keeps too far ahead of demand. It is foilunate that, 
because of our integrated sci-up and the moneys spent on modernis¬ 
ing our plants, we should be able lo withstand better than most any 
troublesome limes which may be ahead. 

In total, this section of our group h;u again made a large and incieased 
coniiibuliun lo profits, and the order hooks at the moment promise 
satisfactory results in the curient year. 

Engiiiecrins Products. During the year wc received a suitable oiler for 
our engineering companies, II. Gill Stampings Ltd. and William Ross 
&. Sons Ltd., from a producer of the alloys which constitute their main 
raw materials. We considered that these companies could he operated 
more successfully if controlled by interests closely allied to the enginec- 
ing industry, and wc ihercfoic accepted this oiler. 

Ihc remaining engineering company, John Pciks & Son fl'orgingO 
Ltd., has been producing to cap.icity in its present factory at Lye and 
has improved upon its previous good profit record. It is cxpecicd that 
it will be able to expand its sales when the plant is mined to a now 
building, scheduled for completion towards the end of 1%5. 

(>VERSE\S 

Possible Effect of Finance Bill nnd Currene.Y Regulations. We have 
considerable investments in companies overseas and in the majority 
of them a substantial proportion of our holdings is in recognition of 
ihc technical and commercial skills we have provided. Scvcial are only 
ncamig the stage ai which, under normal circumstances, wc would have 
expccled to reap the rewards of our years of hard work, through inereas- 
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ing profits and higher dividends rcmilled to the Unilcd Kingdom. 
Whilst, ns far as ean be judged at present, it is not expected that the 
proportion of the group's profits earned overseas is likely ever to out¬ 
weigh the profits earned in the United kingdom, the proposed reduction 
111 double lax relief will ccrtainlv make these investments less attractive. 

It is appreciated th.it as the United kingdom is now in serious balance 
of payments dilliculiics, the emphasis to industry must be to incrc.isc 
exports yielding quick returns and to reduce impiU’ls as far as practicable, 
.Old also to curtail invcslniciu abio.id. On the other hand, in an over¬ 
crowded country such as ours, with few natural resources and with 
other countries rapidly developing thicr own secondary industries, it 
IS of vital long term importance that those who can should be selling 
their techniques and putting in their time, coupled, where necessary, 
Aith finance lo achieve a pennanenr investment in overseas companies, 
not only to \icld dividends but also lo inlluence the use of British 
goods and services wherever possible. 

I his is a path which the company h.is chosen to follow' with enthusiasm 
lor many years past, particularly wherever it has become apparent 
that the manufacture of our type of product is being developed in mar¬ 
kets to which wc have exported in the past. The policy is particularly 
applicable to certain of our maji>r UK products which necessarily 
command a low price in relation to earnage costs, and thus cannot 
normally be cxpecicd lo compete in countries where such products are 
manufactured locally. 

This is also the path which has been chosen by many others similarly 
placed ill Briiish industry, and their boards, like ours, may well he 
Aondeiing whether it will be worth-while to make similar efforts in the 
future. 

AuKtralfa. The building industry has continued to expand at an increas¬ 
ing rate and the board of our associ.»:e company, .\uslraliun Gypsum 
Iniliislrics Ltd . anticipates lliai the demand for the products of the 
cvunpany should continue at a high level. 

Belgium. Our associate company, S (j»ypn>c-Bcnclux. completed the 
extension of the plasterboard pl.ant near Antwerp early this year. The 
increased capacity is being absorbed r.npitJly in the developing markets 
of the Benelux counines and West Germanv. 

U.iiiada. Oiir Canadian company. Western Gypsum Products Ltd., 
producing plaster and plastcrbo.iiil. had a satisfactory year and profits 
showed an increase on those of the previous year. Like many companies 
in the building industry in Canada, they suflered from the effects of 
a verv severe winter. 

The I'cderal Government has recently announced steps to make mort¬ 
gage money more readily available at competitive interest r.ates nnd has 
.iiithoriscd an increase in the maximum limit for mortgages. Both these 
measures should have a henelieial ellect on the volume of house build¬ 
ing in ( .in.ul.i during the coming vear. 

Fninec. Oui associate companv Pl.icivp airc S.A.. which produces pl.isier 
noaril near Paris, has suffens.1 dm ing recent months through the gencr.il 
slackening in |-rcnch building activity. It is believed, however, that 
ibis is purely a temporary siuialion and that a steadily rising trend in 
demand will be resumed shortly ronstriiciion of the new plasterboard 
plant at rhamberv is. therefore, proceeding according to plan. 

Rhodesia. Sales of both lincrbn.ird and newsprint remain disappoiniing’v 
low. However, there is now a pt>od prospect lhal we can substanti.dlv 
increase our sales of Imcrboard and there are signs of a more settled 
future for Rhodesia which, w'hen it miitcrialises. will liavc a rapid and 
beneficial elTect upon the prospeniv of industry in that country. Mein- 
timc, for the icar under revievv. I am able lo report an appreciable 
increase in the modest profits we arc m.iking, 

Siiuth Arrii';i. The greater demand for building materials in South 
M’rica resulted in high profits for our associate company, Gypsum 
Industries Limited, as shown in its last published accounts. In view of 
the increasing interest in that country in the industrialisation of building, 
the sales of gypsum and plasterboard in spile of temporary setbacks, 
.lie exiJectcd in the long term to rise as they have done in other countries 
in similar conditions. 

Sweden. Svenska Akticbolagef Gvproc has had another successful year 
and W'ith the new' plant at Balsta in steady opci.iiion, it has been able 
to satisfy the increasing demands for plaster aiul plasterboard in the 
Scandinavian countries. A further extension lo the original plant at 
Varberg is under construction. 

/Iiiinbia. In Zambia, our associate company. G.I. Mines Ltd., is now 
operating a specially designed mcch.mix.tl screening and sorting plant, 
which is increasing the prt>porlion of high grade m:ing.inese roeovery. 
This, together with some curijilnK'iit of the scale of the operation, will 
extend the life of the present mine. 

KESEAKC'II AND DIA EI.OK.VU-.\T 

\S’e ^.OMlmue to atl.ich very great imponance lo ic^earch work in con¬ 
nection with our existing products and in the dcvch'pmcni of new ones, 

Continued overleaf 
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and the doie as.M)ciation with United States Gypsum Company on tech¬ 
nical matteri is growing in scope with beneficial results to both 
companies. 

'Fhc major e;^lcnsion to our central research laboratory referred to 
in last year's statement is progressing satisfactorily and the board has 
agreed to the provision of a new laboratory to test and improve the 
acoustic properties of our building products; this we consider to be 
1 necessary and fruitful field for research, which will also be of benefit 
to the building industry as a whole. 

Oim PERSOI^nSFL 

Apart from associate compurties, the group has some 8.800 employees 
in the United Kingdom and another 1,200 overseas. On your behalf, 
and on behalf of the board, I take this opportunity to thank all of 
them'-the miners, the men and women in the factories and the ofiSces, 
the salesmen and the managers—for yet another year’s team work of 
exceptional merit, which has produced the results before you. 

OU R FUTURE 

Generally, the products we make are in demand in increasing quantities. 
Our paperboard manufacturing capacity has just been substantially 
increased, and over the next few months there will be further very large 
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increases in our outputs of plaster and plasterboard. Our products are 
of excellent quality and they are sold at prices which, in the main, are 
very low in comparison with alternative materials, or, fur the rest, arc 
fully competitive. 

There arc major adverse factors not within our control. For instiinec, 
credit rc.slrictions and high interest charges are tending to slow the 
rate of house budding and to put homes, now under construction or 
already built, beyond the means of many families. The rate of increase 
in the costs of services, of wages and of such materials as wc do not 
produce ourselves, may continue to accelerate beyond our best efforts to 
absorb them. The ever incrcasiiqt taxation to which the rewards of 
exceptional achievement at all levels are subjected, may prove so dis¬ 
heartening as to become self-defeating by reducing overall production 
by which our oountiy must live. 

Nevertheless, much of the future of our widely based interests does 
lie within our own control and, except that for some months yet the 
expenses of starting up major new productive capacity are likely to 
be heavy, the prospects are definitely favourable. Thus, 1 remain con¬ 
fident that, during the current year, we can achieve more records in 
terms of output and productivity, and 1 believe it should be possible to 
maintain a satisfactory reward for capital invested. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SOUTHCROS LIMITED 


Main points from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr John V. Sheffield, for the 
year ended March fil, 1905. 

Tlie reduction in Group profiis before taxa¬ 
tion is due to a hubstantial loss incuircd by 
Norvic Electric (Acton) Limited winch suffered 
from the depresbiou affecting tJic electric 
blanket industry as a whole in 1964. This is 
particularly disappointing as many of oui com¬ 
panies have had a very successful year. 

The leasehold of a large modern factory in 
Loudwatcr, near High Wycombe, was acquired 
during the year and four of our subsidiaries 
are being merged in this factory under one 


management. The aciiviiies of these com¬ 
panies arc compatible and lie in the light 
engineering or allied trades. This integration 
should, in due course, piovide excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for improved efficiencies, reduced costs 
and greater scope for tlie development and 
sale of new and improved products. The 
principal costs of the removal have been pro¬ 
vided for out of taxed profits in the accounts 
under review. 

Subject to economic conditions later in the 
year, present indications are that the current 
year will show an improvement in trading 
results. 



1965 

1964 

Group Profit before tax 

£353,995 

£426.955 

after Depreciation 

£89,895 

£180,000 

£74.264 

Tax. 

£219.832 

Dividends^Preference. 

£16,912 

£16.912 

Ordinary (Is. Id. per shaie) 

£87,941 

£90.207 

Net Current Assets. . . . 

£468,947 

£183,132 

Group Net Assets . . 

£1,512,719 

£1,543,406 


SABAH TIMBER CO. LTD 

MR II, G. C. TOWNSEND’S REVIEW 

The following is an extract from the Cliair- 
man's circulated htatement: 

Profit before taxation was £459,060. Although 
substantially lower than the exceptional 1963 
figure, this was an excellent profit by any other 
standard, being the second highest in the 
Company’s history. 

After providing £198,966 for taxation and 
adding a surplus of £14,340 on disposal of fixed 
assets, there is a credit balance of £274,434 on 
the year’s working. 

'The directors propose payment of a final 
dividend of 40 per cent, less income tax at 8s. 3d. 
in the £, a total distribution of 50 per cent 
for the year, absorbing £222,187 net. TTic com¬ 
parable figure for 1963 was 48 per cent, but a 
special non-recurring bonus of 20 per cent wus 
also then paid. 

Log production totalled 10.3 million cubic 
feet, fractionally below the record figure of 1963. 

Demand from our main Eastern markets was 
less buoyant than in 1963 and keen competition 
for tlie reduced demand brought the inevitable 


lower prices. In other markets sales £iiiJ prLcs 
remained fairly stable. 

Indonesia's confroniation policy fortunately 
did not interfere with openuions, but armed 
guards have to be employed for security. Morale 
is high at all camps. Defence expenditure 
Cciuscd by confrontation has had as one inevit¬ 
able result increased taxation. 

In the current year wc have acquired a furilicr 
UK interest in a timber import and distribution 
company in which wc have great confidence. 
Wliile die main focus of the Company's business 
is and will remain in Sabah, it is to the obvious 
long-term advantage of shareholders to spread 
our risks by diversifying into territories w'liere 
our timber experience can be applied to 
advantage. 

Despite modest concessions made during the 
Committee stages of the 1965 Finance Bill it is 
clear that die abolition of ovcrsc.is trade corpora¬ 
tion status will operate to die Company's grow¬ 
ing disadvantage and it will require progressively 
higher profits even to maintain the dividend now 
proposed. 

The Annual General Meeting mil be held in 
London on July 19th, 


SIMMS MOTOR & 
ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

MR G. E. LIARDHT’S STATEMENT 

At the Annual General Meeting of Simni^ 
Motor & Electronics Corporation Limited held 
on July 2nd at the C’-onnaughl Rooms, Mr G. E. 
Liardet, the Chairman, in the course of lus 
circulated speech, said: 

During 1964 Group lurnover rose to a new 
high level, though Consolidated Profit before 
tax showed some decline on the previous year. 
Two factors have been responsible for this result, 
firstly the increased cost of our Research 8t 
Development establishment, though wc regard 
this as an investment in the future, and secondly, 
the loss incurred by a subsidiary company. 

Most of our Group Companies have made a 
contribution to the drive for more exports and 
our total exports have reached a record level. 

llie 1964 Group profit before tax amounts to 
£1,406,775 compared with the record figure of 
£1,557,904 achieved in 1963. 

Taxation, wiiich has the benefit of investment 
allowances, absorbs £696.500 and, after provid¬ 
ing for the minority inlcrest in N.S.F. and the 
South African subsidiary, the available balaiKc 
for the year amounts to £670,547. 

Your Directors recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 9 per cent, which witlr the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent, Is equivalent to 
18.5 per cent on the capital before tlie scrip 
issue. 

The surplus carried forward is £2,237,820 
compared w'ith £1,894,858 in 1963. 

Due to naiional circumstances it is even more 
difficult than usual to forecast our results for 
the current year. 

More and more cost is being loaded on to 
indusuy by reason of higher wages, shorter 
working hours, rises in material prices, Rates, 
National Insurance} Redundancy Pay, Petrol 
Tax, Car and Commercial Vehicle Licences, 
Postage and many other items, all of which must 
inevitably lead to higher selling prices, because 
there is a limit to which these costs can be offset 
by greater efficiency. 

It remains to be seen whether these increased 
costs will price us out of the export markers 
which we have fought so hard, and successfully, 
to develop and to which wc look for expansion 
of demand. 
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VOLKSWAGENWERK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

WOLFSBURG 




Summary of Annual Accounts for 1964 


Assets 

Property, Plant, Equipment and Investments 

Property, Plant and Equipment. 

Investments.. 

Long-Term Loans Receivable. 

Inventories. 

Trade Accounts Receivable. 

Receivables from Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies... 

Other Receivables (including Advance Payments). 

Liquid Funds.. 


Balance Sheet December 31, 1964 

(in Millions of DM) 

Liabilities 


1,685-9 

37-1 

36-2 

506-0 

35-8 

94-3 

161-9 

373-4 


2,930-6 


Capital Stock. 

Reserves. 

Undetermined Liabilities 

Old Age Pensions. 

Other Obligations. 

Long-Term Loans. 

Trade Accounts Payable. 

Accounts Payable to Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies 

Other Liabilities. 

Not Earnings. 


600-0 

799-8 

154-5 
408 8 
216 8 
429 8 
39-3 
161-3 
120 3 

2,930 6 


j&iiienlent of Earnings—Year ended December 31,1964 
(in Millions of DM) 


Expenditures 

Expenditures for Raw Materials, Supplies and Outside 

Services. 4,060-4 

Wages, Salaries and Social Expenditures. 1,147*4 

Provision for Depreciation of Physical Plant and Write¬ 
down of Financial Investments. 453*4 

Write-offs of Accounts Receivable (including Discounting 

of Long-Term Loans). 17-0 

Taxes. 652-4 

Other Expenses. 472-2 

Additions to Reserves. 141*2 

Net Earnings. 120*3 

7,064-3 


Income 

Sales. 6,788-3 

Increase In Inventories and Mateiial, Wages and Oveihead 
Rates Capitalised as Additions to Plant and Equipment 139-1 

Income trom Investments in Subsidiary and Affiliated 

Companies. 17-2 

Elimination of Reserves (Undetermined Liabilities) no 

Longer Required. 12-4 

Other Income. 105-2 

Net Farnlngs Brought forward from the Previous Year 0-3 

Transfer from Reserves. 1-8 

7.064-3 


The unabbreviatod version of the Annual Acrounts for the Year ended December 31,1964 has been acceplod in full and certified by the Deutsche 
Revisions- und Treuliand-Akticngcsellscheft, Treuarbelt, Hanover, and published In the Official Ga/otte of July 2, 1965. 


Significant Figures for 1964 


VW-PRODUCTION 

in Germany 
Abroad 

Passenger Cars and VW Square Back Sedans. 1,129,348 

Trucks and Station Wagons. 187,947 

Passenger Cars. 81,042 

Trucks and Station Wagons. 12,378 

Total Production of VolkswagcnweiK AG and its Sub¬ 
sidiary and Affiliated Companies. 1,410,715 

Average Daily Production of Volkswagenwerk AG and its 
Subsidiaries and Affiliates. 5,819 

VEHICLE SALES 

Domestic Production. 1,315,424 

Production Abroad. 90,686 

LABOR FORCE (at Year-End 1964) 

Volkswagenwerk AG and its Subsidiaries and Affiliates.. 104,778 

Volkswagenwerk AG. 88,126 

INVESTMENTS OF VOLKSWAGENWERK AG 

(in Millions of DM) 

Inyastmcnta in Property, Plant and Equipment 
Financfal Investrhehts 

Financial Year. 639-6 

since Currency Reform. 4,242*0 


Trend of Consolidated Sales of Volkswagenwerk AG 


and its subsidiaries 

(in Millions of DM) 



7997 Total 





2895 Domestic 




6843 




6382 

2453 




2635 



4607 

6190 

2055 



5102 Foreign 

1760 


3847 

4390 


2847 

3135 




1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1064 


The Annual Meeting held on July 1, 1965, has passed the resolution to distribute a dividend of 20% for the year 1964, i.e., DM 20,--per sliare with a 
par value of DM 100,—. Our Newsletter for VW Shareholders No. 10 contains further details about payment of the dividend and exemption fiom 
withholding tax. 

Board of Directors (Aufsichtsrat) at at December 31,1964 : 

Dr. Dr. h. c. Hans Busch, Chairman ; Otto Brenner, Deputy Chairman ; Dipl.-Ing. Carlo Graaff, Deputy Cliairman ; Dr. Josef Rust, Deputy 
Chairman ; Hermann Ahrens ; Hugo Bork ; Dr. h. c. Fritz Butschkau ; Siegfried Ehlers ; Mrs. Elgin Garlner-Amrhein ; Hans Grimm ; Walter 
Haefner ; Prof. Dr. Karl M. Hettlage ; Heinz Hilbich ; Prof. Dr. Eduard Justi ; Dr. Horst Rhcinicis ; Dr. Hernlann Richter; Peter Stroh ; Dr. 
Wilhelm Vailanthin. 

Management (Vorstand) : 

Prof. Dr.-Ing. E. h., DIpi.-Ing. Heinrich Nordhoff, Chairman ; Fritz Frank ; Or. Kurt Haaf; Hans Hiemenz ; Otto Hdhiie ; Frank Novotny ; Dipl.-Ing. 
Helmut Orlich ; Julius Paulsen ; Or. Wolfgang Siebert; Dr. Carl H. Hahn (deputy member since May 1,1964). 
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PROGRAMME OF EXPANSION CONTINUES UNABATED 


The AnniMl General Meeting of Williams 
Hudson Limited will be held on July 27th in 
London. 

The following is the circulated review of the 
chalrrnan^ Mr L. A. Simpson. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the profit for the year 
1964/1965 constitutes a record and on your be¬ 
half I would like to express our thanks to all 
those employed by the Group for their united 
effort without which this result could not have 
been achieved. 


Accounts 


Group Profit: The Group Profit before Taxa¬ 
tion amounted to £826,588 compared with 
£657,664 in the previous year, an increase of 
£168,924. The profits arising in tlie UK im¬ 
prove by £99,096 and those in Canada by 
£69,828. 

The Taxation charge, after taking full benefit 
of investment allowances, is £326.355 compared 
with £262,576 in the previous year and abnost 
wholly arises in the UK. 

The resulting Group Profit after Taxation 
has increased from £395,088 to £500,233 and, 
after deducting the amount attributable to 
minority interests in a subsidiary company, 
leaves an available profit for the year of 
£479,736. This amount your Directors recom¬ 
mend should be applied in the manner set out 
in their report, which includes a recommenda¬ 
tion of a transfer to General Reserve of £200,000 
and the payment of a Final Ordinary Dividend 
of 81 per cent making a total of 14} per cent for 
the year, compared with the equivalent total for 
the previous year of 12i per cent, llie balance 
of undistributed profits of £321.245 carried 
forward shows an increase over Last year of 
£55,088. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet: During the past 
year we have spent on capital expenditure 
£1,479,798 of which £1,208,447 was in the 
UK and £271,331 in Canada. After provision 
for depreciation of £595^85 there js a net in¬ 
crease of Fixed Assets of some £900,000. The 
expenditure in the UK Is mainly due to pay¬ 
ments on account of tht building of the new 
bulk carrier and to the extension of jetties and 
oil storage facilities at Dagenham. In addition, 
we made an investment of £238,548 in respect 
of a 50 per cent interest in Williams Hay*s 
Holdings Limited. 

As at March 31st there were outstanding 
capital commitments in respect of expenditure 
already authorised amounting to £860,000 of 
which £732,283 related to the UK and included 
the balance of expenditure on the new ship. 
Since the end d the year the short-dated 
Government security has been realised and the 
proceeds of some £766,000 will be avaihble to 
meet tliese commitments. 

From the statement of Sources and Applica¬ 
tion of Group Funds submitted with the 
Aocounta it will be seen that during the past 
year the total cash flow representing retained 
pcofic and depreciatioo amounted to some 
£963/)00. As a result of the excess of expendi¬ 
ture over this amount of cash flow^ the net 


current assets at March 31, 1965, amounted to 
£1,454,069, which were £841,683 less than the 
previous year. 


One of the inshore jetties is being rebuilt and 
our small ship berths arc being equipped witlt 
new 15/20-ton cranes. 


Coal 

An average winter resulted in no significant 
increase in sales to our industrial and merchant 
customers. Direct shipments, however, particu¬ 
larly to the Central Electricity Generating 
Board, have shown some increase. 

Modifications are now in hand to our coal- 
fuindling plant at Paisley, Scotland, in order to 
provide a house coal concentration depot. This 
development is being undertaken with the en¬ 
thusiastic help of the National Coal Board and 

British Railways. 


Fuel 03 

AUhough our tonnage has expanded the mar¬ 
ket is still intensely competitive and shows little 
sign of improving. In order to provide scope 
for future expansion, I feel that it is essential 
not only to increase our sales territory, but also 
to market a wider range of petroleum products. 
"Ihcse objectives do not, however, fit in with 
the pattern of our present suppliers and it 
becomes necessary for us to make additional 
purdiases and to review our long-term arrange¬ 
ments. I am confident that these changes can 
be achieved without any inconvenience to our 
customers, but it may well mean a temporary 
check in tiie growtli of this side of our business. 

Storage of Bulk Liquids at Dagenham 

As forecast, an increased tonnage of fuel oil 
and chemicals has been handled during the year. 
We are continuing to expand our capacity, p:ir- 
ticularly for chemicals, and as soon ns the addi¬ 
tional tanker jetty is completed, we shall be able 
lo offer a greatly improved service. 

General Cargo 

The tonnage handled at Dagenham has been 
somewhat lower than last year, partly due to 
the effects of the 15 per cent import tariff. New 
methods of management control have been in¬ 
troduced, our sales effort is being intensified, 
and we look for improved results this year. 

Dagenham Dock Industrial Estate 

The new oil terminal built by the Regent Oil 
Company on our estate, to which I referred last 
your, has now been completed and as a result a 
considerable tonnage of fuel oil has been handled 
over our jetty. 

Together with other local industrialists we 
are concerned with the Inadequacy of the local 
road system to deal with the increasing number 
of vehicles, many of them carrying goods for 
export, and some eighteen months ago we en¬ 
gaged a leading firm of road traffic consultants 
to assist us when the time comes in discussions 
with the appropriate authorities. 


Road Transport 

Our general haulage business has expanded 
during the year and advantage has been taken 
of tlic revised regulations covering increased pay 
loads in Uic ordering of new vehicles. 


Shipping 

Deep sea freight rate.s were at a low level dur¬ 
ing the first half of the financial year, but since 
the autumn of 1964 tlicrc has been a gradual 
jrnnrovemcnt which i hope will be maintained. 

All vessels nave oceii Vdliy 
the year and profits were at much the same level 
as last year. Our new ship the Hudson Light, 
which was launched on April 5th, should be 
completed in July and will then start trading for 
the Central Electricity Generating Board under 
her seven-year charter. 


Engineering 

The standard of maintenance of our plant 
and equipment is being kept at a high level by 
our Engineering Service Departments. The 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering Departments 
have both been fully engaged on design and 
construction work in connection witli our new 
jetties, on future developments, and also on 
outside contracts. 


Vancouver Wharves Liniiied 

As you will see from the Accounts the signi¬ 
ficant improvement in profits which I forecast 
last year has in fact taken place. In spite of 
the many difficulties involved, we have nearly 
completed at a cost of some C^a.$5 million the 
first stage of a major expansion programme, 
which will provide additional facilities including 
those for the reception of cargoes of phosphate 
rock, tlie storage and loading away of an in¬ 
creased tonnage of potash, and the mechanical 
handling of paper and pulp. Negotiations are 
progressing . satisfactorily through Canadian 
Brokers for long-term finance and in the mean¬ 
time a temporary loan has been arranged with 
our Bankers in Canada subject to a guarantee 
by Williams Hudson Limited. The estimated 
cost of the whole programme is some Can.$15ni. 

It is most encouraging that the Canadian 
National Railroad has recently announced a 
Can.$27 million scheme for completion in 1968, 
which will greatly improve tlie rail access to 
the North Shore of Vancouver where our wharf 
is situated. In addition we have taken an 80- 
year lease on some SS acres of adjoining land 
to the west of our site, which will provide extra 
storage accommodation and better road 
access. 


New Jetties at Dagenham 

The additional tanker berth capable of receiv¬ 
ing vessels of up to 20,000 tons, to which 1 
referred last year, will be completed by the end 
of this year. 


The prospects for Vancouver Wharves are 
undoubtedly exciting and we look forward to 
improved results as our new plant and equip¬ 
ment is brought into use. Under the new Finance 
Bill money brought back from Canada by way 
of dividend, which will have been subject to 
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Canadijin iax«r-lhe present rate is 571 per cent 
—will have its relief for UK raxes restricted to 
Cc^oration tat at, say, 40 per cent, and no 
relief will be obtained under the temporary 
overspill provisions because tliis is a relatively 
new enterprise. Ncvcrihelcvs your Board feel 
most stronRly that this type of enterprise is 
fundamenially sound and in the best interests of 
both your company and this country. \X’e (cel, 
I'lirthermoi’e, ihiit no Government which is in- 
lerested in a genuinely expanding UK economy, 
that is to say one which is uving our h )me 
resources to best advantage and in addition allow¬ 
ing British enterprise abroad to bring home the 
harvest of adveniuie, can continue lo penalise 
such undci takings. 


Williams Hay's Holdings Limited 

Shareholders will no doubt have seen in the 
Press the announcement of the formation in 
lanuary this year of Williams Hay’s Holdings 
Limited, owned jointly by The Proprietors of 
Hay's Wharf Limited and Williams Hudson 
Limited and formed to trade in fields in which 
the owners have mutual interests. As a first 
step, Williams Hay's Holdings Limited has 
acquired intcrc^is on the Continent, where we 
anticipate a considerable increase in trade, 
whether or not the (Common Market becomes a 
icality. 

As mentioned in the Directors’ Report, two 
Stevedoring and Shipping & Forwarding com¬ 
panies have been acquired ir. the Pori of Rotter¬ 
dam on a basi’i which shows a reasonable return 
on investment under existing conditions. Addi- 
lional premises and deep water berths being 
made available by the Port Authority in 
Rotterdam open up prospects for profitable 
expansion in this Port. 


New Developments 

Fuither staff have been recruited to undertake 
the mark«.t research and investigations required 
to enable ilie Group to pursue its policy of 
expansion. 


Corporation Tax 

It is extremely difficult at this stage to assess 
ihe full ramifications of the Corporation Tax. 
On the available evidence it would appear that 
for the year ended March 31, 1965, had Corpora¬ 
tion Tax at tlic rate of 40 per cent been in force 
and assuming we had paid the same dividends 
and tax thereon, the amount retained in the 
business would have been reduced by some 
/J50,000, of which about £30,000 would have 
been a decrease in benefit from Investment 
Allowances. 

On the capital projects envisaged for die year 
ending March 31, 1966, a 40 per cent Corpora¬ 
tion Tax will result in a reduction in benefit 
from Investment Allowances of approximately 
£ 100 , 000 . 


U.K. OPTICAL & ULTRAMAR COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAI. HOLDINGS LIMITED 

MR C. C. D’ARCY BISS REPORTS LORD l ANCiLLY'S REVIEW 


RECORD RESULTS 

The ihirficth Annual General Meeting of 
U.K. Opiical d: ludusirml Holdings Limited was 
held on July 1st in London, Mr G. C. D’Arcy 
Biw (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his ciivulared 
statement: 

I am pleased to submit Accounts showing 
resuks for the year ended March 31, 1965, whicli 
are better ilian ever. 

Tlie profits of the ophihalnuc group vtere good 
in all departments, and sales were again a record 
over any previous year. Costs have risen con¬ 
siderably and the effects of all of them have yet 
to be felt, but by exercising care and restraint 
excellent profits have been achieved. 

'i'hc sales of the catering equipment and light 
engineering group were a record. 

.Ml sides of the Group’s activities are 
inistic for the future, and substantial extensions 
are being arranged to the factory premises at 
I.Lirgan and Hastings. 

T'hc profit of the Group before fixation 
amounted to £348,372, in respect of which 
provision has been made for taxation thereon of 
£187,609, leaving a net profit of £160,763 for 
the year. Your Board are recommending a final 
dividend of 8 per cent less tax, on the Issued 
Capital of the Company ns increased by the 
I-for-2 bonus issue made during the year, 
making a total dividend of 12 per cent less tax, 
for the year. 'Fhis makes an effective increase to 
19.2 per cent if a comparison is required with 
the total of 15 per cent paid for last yctir. The 
total net dividends paid and recommended for 
tiie year are covered 1.90 times by net profits. 

Production of lenses, particularly bifocal, has 
increased very considerably. Export sales have 
again been substantial and are better than last 
year. 

The improving trend for frames and cases has 
continued and a number of new styles have been 
launched with success. This has been reflected 
by a worth-while increase in sales and profits. 

W. M. Still. Prospects arc bright for the 
future and there is already a substantial order 
book. 

The cunvni year has started satisfactorily and 
I have no doubt that Group sales will continue 
to rise. Production costs are still rising but 
all in all the results next year should be compar¬ 
able with those now before you It is not 
possible to predict the results whicji might arise 
if a free health service was introduced, but any 
effects should be beneficial. In view of the 
dividend cover the new Corporarion Tax ought 
not to affect our dividend position. 

The report was adopted. 


The Lweniy-niiith Annual General Meeting of 
Ultramar Company Limited was held on July 1st 
in London. The Rt Hun Lord Tangley, 
KBE, LLD (the Chairman^ ptesided and, in 
course of his xpecch, said: 

The refining and marketing companies in 
Hasrern Canada, the Unired States and the 
(.'aribbean all increased their rclinery runs and 
fheir volume of refined products sales in 1964. 
Sales of refined products averaged over 47,000 
barrels per day for the first half of 1965 com¬ 
pared with 42,000 barrels per day for 1964. 

The Group's average crude oil production for 
1964 was 14,900 barrels per day compared with 
14,200 barrels per day in 1963. There is a 
gratifying increase in production in the first 
half of 1965 to about 18,000 barrels per day. 'Phis 
is due to the development drilling programme 
in the Orilupano Fields in Venezuela. 

Our producing company in Western Canada is 
undertaking an exploration and development 
programme during the second half of 196>. W'e 
shall also he drilling a number of rdarivclv 
sliallow exploration wells in Newfoundland. 

The Group continued to make good progress 
in its operations during 1964 and that progress 
continues in 1965. Financial results improved 
in 1964 and, despite continuing pressure on pro¬ 
ducts prices, I expect to see a further gain 
for the year 1965. It is gratifying to sec the 
improving results during the time the operating 
companies h.ave built themselves into an inte¬ 
grated Group. Cash flow from operations for 
1964 was £1,739,000, an improvement of 
£418,000 over 1963, of £736,000 over 1962, and 
of £1,081,000 over 1961. 

I am sorry to liave to tell you that despite the 
hundreds of amendments to the Finance Bill 
during the Committee stage the tax position as 
to our proposed distribution to srockholdcrs is 
still not quite clear. 

I am glad to say that the Government, in the 
Committee stage, has accepted an amendment 
the effect of which is rh.at there would be no tax 
liability in the event the capital dix'idend is 
declared in General Meeting in accordance with 
a recommendation of the directors and the 
directors’ decision to make that recommendation 
was, with the authority of the directors, publicly 
.iiinounced before April 27, 1965. 

It remains to be seen whether wc qualify for 
this relief. 

1 have to ask you ilicrefore to be paiieni lor 
a little longer. I hope that the position will be 
clarified during the Report stage which will 
enable us to pnx'ccd with the distribution. Ac 
best the ('apical Surplus Distribution could be 
9d. per stock unit, at worst it would not be less 
than 6d. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Future Prospects 

Competition is increasing on many sides of 
our business and we have taken, or arc taking, 
such steps as w'e consider necessary to improve 
efficiency. The present time is undoubtedly a 
difficult one not only for this company but for 
British industry generally and I feel that the 
results for this year may well be less favourable 
than the record results achieved last year. How¬ 
ever, as 1 have indicated, our programme of 
expansion continues unabated and we have i^eat 
hopes for the future. « 


Binding Cases 
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dark hitie iloth lovcr^^ and are ^ih-lctteicd on the ^pinc\ they protide an r\ircnicl)^^ clJWiive and 
firm binding and nill hold 13 / 5 ,uc( of the normal edition together with the ifuartcrly lnJc\y or ?(y 
issnes the air edition u ith two quarterly lnJexe<. The rear ran he \tamped on the \pine. The «oa pei 
cate, poii free throughout the world, is 144 -. Orders, aarlng requirements i/early and eniJodiuj a 
remittance, should be ^ent, not to Tin- LcoNOMisr, but ro — 

E A S 1 B 1 N D 1.1 il . 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge St.. Kensington, London. W.8 Park 0686 (3 lines) 
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MOBILIARE ITALIANO 

ROME, ITALY 

Annual Meeting Held June 23, 1965 




On June 23rd the Annual Meeting of the 
Scockholderi of Istituto Mobiliure ]i.iliuno 
(I.M.I.) will held in Rome, with Mr Stcfaiio 
Siflieiid acting as Choirnmn, for the purpose of 
discussing die Balance Slieet for the Institute's 
33rd Fiscal Year, ending March 31, 
1965. 

Cliairman Siglienti rend the Report of the 
Board of Directors, which raises some of the 
major problems connected with an industrial 
investment policy, under the present conditions 
of die Italian economy, and with the expansion 
and improvement of die Italian capital 
market. 

After outlining the salient features of the 
evolution of the capital market and of the activi¬ 
ties of die institutes specialising in industrial 
credit in 1964, the Report reviews the opera¬ 
tions of I.M.I. during the 33rd hscal vear (April 
1. 1964—March 31, 1965). 

The unfavourable conditions of the Italian 
economy did not prevent the Iiistiiutc from 
substantially increasing its activity in the financ¬ 
ing of the Nation's industrial economy. Tlie 
increases registered in both absolute and per 
cent terms, appear all the more signifiamt as 
compared to die liigh levels already reached in 
die past. 

As regards the sources of funds, the Institute 
—despite the diflficiilties experienced by ihc 
bond market, particularly in the period conc- 
sponding to die first half of die Institute's Fiscal 
Year—sold bonds totalling 233.1 billion Lire, as 
compared to 201.9 billion Lire in the preceding 
year. In this connection, the Report mentions 
the outstanding success scored widi both private 
and institutional investors by die tw'o public 
issues of “ 1964 Special Scries ’* bonds, fcatuiinjt 
fur the first time in Italy a rising inure -i iiilc 
and repayment above par value. 

'I’lmnks to the prestige enjoyed by ilic Insti¬ 
tute abroad, the raising of funds on the home 
market was supplemented by loans in ioreign 
currencies contracted on the US and Huropean 
markets, in an amount equivalent to over 86 
billion Lire. 


As regards the lending operations, the Insti¬ 
tute's aciviiy, net of financial credit extended 
to developing countries, can be summarised as 
follow's (comparisons relate to the preceding 
year): loan applications received, totalling 337.2 
billion Lire, with a 5.8 per cent reduction due to 
a decrease in demand from the public utilities 
sector, only partially offset by the IX per cent 
iiKrcase in demand from the indiistriul sector; 
finalised transactions totalling 350.9 billion Lire, 
with a 23.3 per cent increase : cransacTioiis oui- 
Nianding as of the end of tlic year totalling 
1,569.5 billion Lire, with a 13.4 per cent increase, 
or 16.5 per cent for ordinary iranKaciicms only, 

(^.oncerning the finalised transactions the 
Report sties.ses that in the 33id F’iscal Year the 
Institute ha.s given special attention to the 
operations pertaining to investments already 
decided on in preceding years and on the w'ay to 
coinplciion, as well as to projects for the techno¬ 
logical renovation of plants and equipment. 

Industry received loans totalling 256.7 billion 
Lire ( i 15.5 per cent) or 73.1 per cent of the 
total; public utilities received 73.6 billion Lire 
or 21 per cent of the total ; tlic balain^e uent to 
shipping and sundry activities. 

In particular, die industrial sectors which re¬ 
ceived the largest amounts were: itiechanical, 
steel, chemical (including oil refining y. process- 
ing of non-metal ores and paper ; among utili¬ 
ties, metiiion should be made of the siibsianiial 
resiimpiioti of loans to the cIcviik power 
industry. 

A gcograpliic breakdown of loans extended 
shows the following figures: North-Vi'csi Italy 
164.8 billion Lire; North-East atid Central Italy 
71.2 billion t.ire ; Southern .ind Insular Italy 
114 9 billion Lire. 

As of March 31, 1965, die iians.'i-.lions oiii- 
staiuiuig. c\cluding 37.2 billion Lire iii liiuinLial 
credit to developing coimines, included 
1,433.4 b.IIion Lire in ordiiiarx tipeniiions r91.3 
per cent of the total) and 136,1 billion Lire in 
special operations (8.7 per cent of the toial'i. 

Considering in particular the sector of export 
credit for capital goods and services, we find 


ili.Tt during die year the Institute signed loan 
agreements touilling 41 billion Lire. Allowing 
for the repayments received in the mcaniinic, 
this has raised the amount of transactions out¬ 
standing to 106.8 billion Lire ( i 15.2 per 
cent). 

These data do not include the activities of the 
“ Maritime (Tedit-Autonomoiis Section (»f 
I..M.L,” which in its third year of life extended 
loans totalling 29.2 billion Lire (as compared to 
16.3 billion Lire in the prcH:cding year) raising 
the amount of transactions outstanding to 79.7 
billion Lire. 

The Report al.so mentions that toward.s die 
end of the year LM.l. has received responsibility 
for the management of the 100 billion lure fund 
tor the financing ot small and medium nianu- 
lucturing industries. Because of the urgent 
nature of the recession-control purposes of ilic 
I'und, this responsibility has required and re¬ 
quires of the Instiiuie a major effort. 
.Applications for loans from the special Eund 
were about 1,300 in number (loialling over 2.35 
billion Lire) : 600 of these applications have 
been decided upon by the appropriate Body, 
which so far has approved loans totalling about 
50 billion Liie, pan of which already covered 
by loan agreements. 

Finally, the Report reviews the situation as if 
appears Ironi die Insiiiulc's slaleineni of assets 
and liabilities, which shows an increase in 
reserve funds from 67,9.M to 77,454 billion Lire, 
while profits, increased to 5,145 million Lire, 
Rie reflected in the year's profit and loss 
siatenieni. 'I‘he Board of Directors ha.s propo.scd 
the following allotment of profits: 3,945 million 
Lire to reserve funds (thus increased to 81,399 
million Lire) and L?()0 million l.ire to the share¬ 
holders (being the equivalent of an 8 per cent 
iiivideiid on paid-in capital). 

After the rending of ihe Report and Starcmeni 
by the Board ot Auditors, the Meeiing unani¬ 
mously approved the Report of the Board of 
Directors and the said Audiiois' Sialcmeni and 
decided in conformity with die Board's recom- 
mcndaiioiis. 


ASSETS 

Suhxripiioiu receivable on capiul stock. 

Securiiics owned and cash on hand . 

Loam and sundry crediti in Lire and foreic' exchange 

Ouiuandjni gueraniiei. 

Miacellaneoui. 


SUMMARY BALANCE SHEET AS OP MARCH 31. I9*S 
(39rd Fiscal Year) 


LIABILITIES 


Lit. 35,000.000.000 
.. 177.042.323.386 

.. I.514,I5S.078,078 
9.196.829.184 
41.726.987,742 


Siib&eiibed capital stock. 

Reierve ^iindv. 

Bondi in Lire end foreign exchange. .. . 

Loans and sundry debo in Lire and foreign exchange 

Oiiiscanding gusrancies. 

Miscellsneous . 

Balance of yeai a proBis. 


L*i 


50.000.000.000 
77.453.588,877 
1.195.786.886.000 
391.975,735.703 
9.196.829.184 
57.563.512.980 
S,I44.665A46 


Contra fccounu : 

Securities and bills held and on depoait. 
Special and flduciarif operations. 


Lit 1.787.121,218,390 

Contra accounui 

588.810.963,881 Seriiritioc and bills held and on depoiit 

359.841,156,512 Special and fiduciary opcraiioni. 


Lit 1.787.121.218.390 


588.8I0.963J8I 
359.541.156.512 


GRAND TOTAL 


Lic.2.7iS.473.3}8.783 


GRAND TOTAL. 


Lit.2.735.473.338.783 


STATBMENT OP INCOMES AND EXPBNOITUR8S AS OP MARCH 31. 1961 

INCOMES EXPENDITURES 

Incereic on loam . Lit. 71,037.576.295 Ovarheadi.\. 

Iniere%c on accounts cui rent and Mcuritiat. „ 6,157.096,071 Taxes. 

Interest paid on bonds. 

Depreciation... 


Lit 77.194,672,366 


Balance of profits 


4 . 11 . 


3.628.965.164 
„ 5,173.078.512 

61.226.358.086 
I.03I.6P4.9S8 

Lit. 72.050.006.720 
$.144,665,646 

Lit. 77.l94.6^.m 
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THE REDIFFUSION GROUP 

NEW PHASE OF DEVELOPMENT IN 
WIRED T.V. RECEPTION 

. REVIEW BY MR JOHN SPENCER WILLS 


TIIE THIRTY-SEVENIH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING Of Limited 

^ill be held on July 28tli at the jComiaugfit 
Rooms, Grent Queen StMet; LojuliiR, WC2. 

In his review, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1965, 
Mr John Spencer Wills, Chairman and Manag¬ 
ing Director, said: 

riic Group trading profit for the year, at 
£8,100,000 was £268,000 more than last year's. 
'I'he increase was well short of the amount 
needed to cover the increase in depreciation and 
general contingencies reserve, occasioned by 
increased capital investment, and the expected 
reduction in our trade investment income. But 
a reduction in the tax charge for the year, not¬ 
withstanding an unforeseen increase in the stan¬ 
dard rate of income tax, has left the parent 
company with a profit of nearly £2,707.000 after 
tax, which is £186,000, or more than 7 per cent, 
better than last year's. 

The reduction in our income from trade 
investments results entirely from the Govern¬ 
ment levy on the advertisement revenue of the 
United Kingdom television programme com¬ 
panies, which now takes a huge slice oJf the 
pre tax profits of our principal associated com¬ 
pany. Two years ago, when our Croup profit 
before taxation was 14,073,847, I expressed the 
belief that any reduction in our income from 
this cause would be made good by the growth 
of the rest of our business. This year, our 
Group profit before taxation was £4,240,498. 

All our main operations are doing well and 
growing steadily. Some of them arc growing 
very fast, but in our business growth involves 
heavy capital expenditure which is slow to pro¬ 
duce a satisfactory return. It is in these initial 
lean years of an expansion programme that 
capital allowances for tax, and particularly 
the investment allowance, achieve their real 
purpose. 

BUn.DlNG FOR THE FUTURE 

The Rcdiffiision Community Service—Our main 
business, which Is the provision of wired sys¬ 
tems of programme distribution, is entering a 
new phase of development which we believe to 
be of great significance. In the past, companies 
like ours have erected their network in a town 
and then offered their service to individual 
householders. Now a new trend is selling in, 
pioneered by Rediffusion. Wired reception is 
being made available to whole communities, on 
a bulk basis and on bulk terms. 

The extraordinary speed with which the de¬ 
mand for letevision has grown, the multiplica¬ 
tion of programmes, and the duplication of line 
standards, have exposed the difficulties of wire¬ 
less reception. Where wired services are not 
provide^ householder hu to provide him¬ 
self mk k^ldual mehriilg aerials, are 
ofteR .donmisated,' expemivo anid, unsightly. 
Evep wi^ w apparatiu of raception' 

often laiya' *dasiirod.i ' 

looktnrbbh^^ 


private, have ^own great interest In the new 
RedtffusiOn CoUirriunity Service, by which wired 
reception points are installed in every dwelling, 
along with the other main services. The peed 
for ugly and often inefficient aerials it thereby 
eliminated. 

The prices we have been able to quote for the 
RedilTusion Community Service have been - 
and, indeed, have lo be—very compciitive. They 
arc much lower than our standard charges to 
individual householders, because overhead costs 
arc reduced, especially when the estate is 
planned with ducts to receive our cables. I'he 
total cost is divided betw'cen all householders. 
They enjoy first-class reception of the vision 
and sound programmes and, because they can 
use a cheaper set, containing fewer valves, the 
cost 10 them is lower than could possibly be 
achieved by individual reception arrangements. 

As with all Redifiusion wired services, bo 
restnetion whatever is placed on the house¬ 
holder’s choice of a television .set. However, 
the specially designed set. which is less compli- 
c.itcd, more reliable and much che.apcr, is the 
set that ought lo be used. These sets arc made 
in variety by many of the principal makers, 
.snd they can be bought or rented from Re¬ 
diffusion or from other local dealers. Thev 
have the further advantage of providing sound 
radio programmes a.s well, with VHF fidelity, 
a feature which involves extra cost when added 
10 ordinary television sets. 

Under contracts we have secured since the 
Rediffusion Community Service was first made 
generally available, early in 1964, we have 
already undertaken to wire more than 100,000 
homes- -some existing, some under construction, 
some still to be built and the pressure of 
enquiries is such that we have established a new 
central division to assist our regional companies, 
which carry out this work. But in all these big 
contracts there is an initial period during which 
the very large capital expenditure does not pro¬ 
duce a return. 

The delay in obtaining a revenue return on 
capital invested has marginally reviuced the 
profitability of our regional companies in the 
United Kingdom during the past year; and we 
expect the cITcct to continue in the current year. 
We are investing heavily in the continual 
moderniSf'Uion of our existing net^’orks, in the 
Rediffusion Community Service, and in the 
establishment of our television set rental and 
retail business in parts of Britain where we have 
not previously operated. All these developments 
are complementary, and we do not doubt that, 
in the long run, they will produce good results. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADING 

As a whole, our businesses outside the United 
Kingdom had a better year, but 1 have stressed 
^ore the eonAicting i^oblcms involved in 
ikivcistinent abro^. Rediffusioh’s oontributioo 
lo British'exports is twofold ; for not only have 
we built up ^sinstas for ourselves, but, by ««ab- 
lishlng oommeioMil sound and televition broad- 
eaitiof Rrvicss in other. countries with 
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developing markets, we have provided, in those 
countries, entirely new and very effective adver¬ 
tising media of which British exporters have 
made good use. 

Once again oiu* export effort shows an im¬ 
proved result. Revenue from the export and 
overseas operations of the Group was £8,4.59,000. 
an increase of £573,000 over the previous )Tar. 
Once again more than £3 million came from 
physical exports and the balance from our 
operations in other countries. 

After reviewing the Group’s individual busi¬ 
nesses throughout the world, the Chairman 
continued: 

UNITED KINGDOM OPER.ATIONS 

Our operations in the United Kingdom con¬ 
tinue to show every sign of satisfactory growth. 
As I have already explained, the only reason 
for a marginal reduction in profitability has 
been the lack of an immediate revenue return 
upon invc'.tmcnt for future expansion. As a 
p.nrt of that expanNion we have op<med many 
new rental and retail outlets in major ccnlrcs, 
not only in England and Wales but also in 
Scotland, a country in which we previously had 
no outlets. 

THE FUTURE 

1 hope I shall have sympathy in my difficult 
task of ptedicting the trend of the current year. 
Many factors will militate against an improved 
result. The levy on television programme com¬ 
panies* revenue,-which wus in operation for only 
eight months of the last financial year, will 
affect all the income we shall receive this ycAT 
from our principal associated company. Re¬ 
diffusion Television Limited. Apart from this, 
we now face a new pattern of company taxation 
which, at our present levels of profit and dis- 
tribution. will impose a much heavier burden 
upon us. Increases in costs continue and another 
demand for an improvement in the wages and 
conditions of our United Kingdom employees 
is under consideration. The recently tightened 
restrictions on hiring and hire purchase must 
have a dampening effect, at least temporarily, 
on our business. Yet we need to continue, with 
courage but with caution, the capital investment 
which is necessary to the long-term expansion 
of the Group's many businc.s.scs. 

On the brighter side, every one of our busi¬ 
nesses. with relatively minor exceptions is pro¬ 
gressing satisfactorily. Our main business in the 
United Kingdom seems to be entering upon a 
very hopeful phase of development. For at least 
another year we shall not have to ask stock¬ 
holders to put up cash for expansion, because 
the cash we received from the liqiiidnition of 
Ataociated-Rcdiffusion will cover more than 
half our budgeted capital expenditure this year, 
and we expect to provide the rest out of revenue. 

In all these circumstances, I have to say thai 
the company will not be doing badly if it pro¬ 
duces results as good as the past year’s. 

The Chairman concluded bia Review with 
thanks to the directors and employees of all 
Rediffusion companies for another year of effort 
and achievement. 


A copy of the Accounts and of the 
Ulustrated booklet containing the Chair¬ 
man's Review in fail can be obtained an 
application to The Secretary (EconX Carl¬ 
ton Housct Lower Regent Street, London, 
SWL 
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Montagu Trust 

L1 M I 1 E U 


The Annual General Mci-linif was held on nJh Jnlv in 
London. The Statement by the Chairman, Mr. l.uuis I'ranik, 
and the Accounts for the year ended 31 st March, 19 ( 15 , show, 
inter alia: 

Profits 9c Dividend 

The trading profits of all sections of the Group increased over 
the previous year and, allliough the increase in taxation means 
that a larger share was eat<*n up by income tax, ncvorthelcHs 
substantially increased net prolits remain, even after an in¬ 
creased transfer to inner reserves. 

In view of the increased profits shown, the Dirct tors feel 
justified in recommending that the dividend for the year 1963 
should be increased from a t% to a 4 ";, (less lax). 

Bonking Busmeso 

Samuel Montagu had a .snrcessfii! year. The uncertainly and 
changed political scene have resulted in a very busy peiiod 
for llic I’orcign Exchange, Rullion and Money departmenis. 
Eurthennore, the New Ihisinoss and Company Advisory 
Department has continued to expand. 

Since the end of the year under review, all the abov e depart¬ 
ments have continued at their high level of activity, and the 
acquisition of a minority stake in a Eicruh private bank, 
Odier, Bungrncr, Courvoi‘tier & Cie has been annourK fxl. 
Samuel Montagu aho led a Consortium to place a Dollar 
Loan for the Ih'Igian Rf'gie des TVdegraphes ct lelcphoncs. 
The issue of a new type of [nvestment Trust. Dualsc^t, with 
two classes of .shares, has been well received, and prov ide* a 
unique .service for the investing public. 

Guyei/eller /urmont Hank /iirii h. hrul a sii(.te'.>rol 
year, with increased prolits, and llie prospoi hu- the cmieut 
year arc als»<» most crieouraging. 

Insurattce 

Results of the Insuranre frmnp .showed aiioilicr dt-fi'iiie 
adv'anrc. T he business of Bland, VVHch & (io. I.ld. (OTiilmi' d 
to c.xpand and its profit shows a substantial irurease. In ^J)i^e 
of the diflieuUies of underwriting being experienced l>v in- 
surunre companies, River Tliames Insur.uue Co. I.ld. 
maintained its .strong positioft. 

T he close attention promised last >rur in relation to the non- 
marine account has taken place and a reorganisation of the 
non-marine underwriting has been elfected. As from the middle 
of this >ear, a new non-marine aetonnl will be uiulerwrilten 
for the. River Thames Insnruneo Co. Ltd. by the I'.xcess 
lnsuraiii.e Co. Ltd. 

19 G.J saw the opening of Bland, Welch (Ihopriet.u v) I.td.. 
Cape Town, and other ovei'»eas connectiuns have bicn and 
aic being r.stablished. 

Prospects 

It is quite impossible to fuiciasl at thi> slagi* the re.sidi> (or the 
current year. In the present nmeitain political and ( < onomic 
atniosplicrc, one can only hope that it will prove j»o>mIi 1 c to 
report fillihct expansion. 

Nevertheless, the niuertninly whiih has rcsullcd IViHn the 
new'system of taxation in this tountry, and the (iovcinineni^ 
measures to deflate the I'.K. economy, h.ive come at a time 
when Europe is libeling the effects of the external ( rcdii squev/.e 
by America. 'There must be a danger, if lliis is oveuione, of an 
international recesisioii and consrqueni rcpcicus^iun.'i on the 
Western cronomics of the world. 

It i.s hoped, however, that the Giunp's cautious polic \ in the 
past and its salisfactorv lit(ui(l will cnabli' ir* to ivport 

favourably in due course. 

Summary of Results 

Group Net Profit after tax £838i448 

Dividend (proposed 24% less tax) £404.212 
Group Assets (gross) £151,243.649 


FIRTH 

CLEVELAND 

LIMITED 


Results for 1964 constitute a 
record ... reports Mr.C.W. Hayward 


1 From the Tor the year ended 31st December 1964 

1963 

Accouiiu 

£ 

£ 

Profit before Tax . 

3.440,(09 

2,534,731 

Profit after Tax. 

1,639,626 

1,210,643 

Available for Shareholders 

1,620,218 

1,184,379 

Dividends . 

826,476 

669.934 

Net Assets . 

13,684.127 12,967,210 | 


1964 RESULTS The Group's results for 1964 constitute a record and 
reHecl a very satisfactory improvement in our operations. Trading 
conditions generally were good and our Industrial section took full 
advantage of opportunities in the industries we serve. Profits from ouc 
Retail Division improved, in spite of increasing competition. 

The nucleus from which our Group lus grown was formed over 30 
years ago and 1 am confident that in Firth Cleveland we have a sound 
base, well managed with a spread of interests—many of w'hich are 
interdependent. Several new companies have joined the Group during 
the past ycai and I am encouraged by the number of new projects 
within our activities (hat show promise of exciting things to come. 

Total turnover was il37i million -an increase of over £6 million on last 
year’s figure. Profits, before lax, amounted to £3,440,809. Of the net 
£1,527,474 available to Ordinary shareholders, £778,849 is being paid 
by way of dividends totalling 35% the highest in the histoiy of tlie 
company. 

THE FUTl’RE In the current economic climate it is difficult to give 
shareholders a view of the Group’s results for 1965. We are not vet 
aw.I re of the full cfTect of the Budget and its reactions on the industries 
wc serve. Preliminary results for the first quarter of 1965 show a 
satisfactoiy improvement on the corresponding period last year and 
provided trading continues at current levels throughout the year, 1 
would expect the Group’s profits to show further growth. 


FNGINECRING DIVISION 

LEAD DIVISION 

Firth Cievetand Fasleningn Ltd. 

BiilUh Lead Mills Ltd. 

1 lith Cleveland Exiru.sioii8 Ltd. 

Dtitish Lead Alloys Ltd. 

rtrlh Cleveland Toots I.td. 

R. L. Roberts A Son Ltd 

Keeton, Soaa & Co. Ltd. 

Holman Miehcll A Co. Lid. 

Landniauor Ltd. Stenor I.td. 

Bninton &. Co. Ltd. 

Firth Cleveland Fans Ltd. 
Forbros (Products; Ltd. 
Homemaster Products Ltd. 

SeCulate 1 Id Sunpuk Ltd. 

RET ML DIVISION 

STEEL DIVISION 

Broadniead 1 id. Lscoit Bros Ltd. 

Firili Cleveland Steel Strip Ltd. 

Tlie Tenuous Steel Co. Lid 

Civi.; Radio Services Ltd. 

Muk Stone Ltd. 

J J. Hahershun & .Sons Ltd 

Suburb & Dorfrnan Holdings Ltd. 

George F. Homer (RedditcJi) Ltd. 

Cerlon Ltd. 

The Firth Co. Ltd. 

Stores Trust I Ji. 

Richard Hill Ltd. 

Broadmead Renfan Lid. 

Firih Cleveland Rciiiroiccmenis Ltd. 

Civic Rentalj Ltd. 

The Sheffield W'lre Rope Co. Ltd. 

Rental CoUoctlofis Ltd. 

Tyne W'ire Ropes Lid. 

Wott'e & Hollander Ud. 


A copy of the full report is available from the Company Secretary 


FIRTH CLEVELAND LIMITED 

STORNOVvA Y HOUSL, CLFVFl.AND 
ST. JATVirS S, LONDON, SWI _ 




nm Ecoi^o.MrsT july' jo, loiss compaky .weetikg reports 

THE REINSIURANCE CORPORATION 

CONTINUATION OF DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The forty-sixth Annunl General Meeting of 
The Reinsurance Corporation Limited will be 
held on July 23rd in London. 

The following is an eKtract from the circulated 
siatcmenc by the chairman Mr Jonathaa 
Uackhoose. 

T regret that we should again be submitting 
accounts showing an unsatisfactory trading 
result. 

The causes of our receht bad experience in 
nearly all branches of reinsurance were explained 
ro you in my Statement a year ago and alUiough 
there is an improvement in the overall result by 
comparison with lost yearis figures, nevertlieless 
the sums transferred to the UndcrwTiting 
Accounts are considerably larger than the gross 
interest and dividends which derive mainly 
from the investment of Insurance Funds and 
Teciinical Reserves. 

Insurance Companies in the United Kingdom, 
in many Huropean countries and in Canada, in 
:ill of which territories we have important busi¬ 
ness connections, have been confronted by 
underwriting problems necessitating tite imro- 
duciion of increased rating schedules. 

This incretisc of rates will generally apply to 
The heavier and more hazardous risks, which 
are those usually reinsured, so that this rating 
revision should eventually inure to our benefit, 
’rhcrc is always a time lag, Itowever, before 
ciiangcs of fortune arc reflected \ in the annual 
accounts of u Reinsurance Company and 
increases may take a year or more to find their 
cNprcssion in our trading results. 


PROPORTIONAL 

The irrearer part of the increase of premiums 
-exceeding ^'500,000—is derived from Accident 


business, which forms the larger parr of this 
Account. 

In my Statement last year I referred to the 
steps taken to stabilise the premiums of the 
.Occident Account with a view to avoiding ;he 
strain of financing the normal margins in resef-ve 
provisions. Phis une.\pecied increase is largely 
due to many contracts other than Motor produc¬ 
ing a greater volume of Income than was 
originally estimated. 

Following a oompreheneive reappraisal of our 
portfolio and the canceUadoD of some contracts 
with overseas companies'at the end of last year, 
substantial premiums have been eliminated, 
mostly relating to Motor business. 

Tlie Accident Account now consists mainly 
of a wide range of miscellaneous risks. These 
arc not without their, special problems and 
dangers, but there is certainly more reason to 
expect that informed appreciation and careful 
'^election of business will lead to satisfactory 
irading. 

The Ffre premiums have increased by some 
<.!.S6.000 and iliere is a welcome improvement 
in results after the shock of the hca\y loss in¬ 
curred in the previous year. 


EXCLSS Ot LOSS 

Shareholders may wish to be reminded that 
a calculated estimate is made of the cost of 
running off each underwriting year, the Fund 
representing the total amount required to meet 
not only those claims already reported but also 
those which experience teaches us may yet be 
notified. The reserves set up for past undcr- 
wTiring years have on the latest calculations 
proved fully adequate. 


m 

The maintenance of this .Provision for Out- 
srandi)ig Qaims. at required level has qcccs- 
Mtatcd the transfci^ frqm the Profit and Loss 
.\ccount of jt‘l 70,000.' TTii rising curve of 
inflation, higher costs and other problems to 
winch I referred last year continue to affect our 
l;\ccss of Loss Account. 


MARINE 

The 1961 Account made a poor start, as I 
mentioned last year, owing to various maior 
casualties, and tliis has now been closed with a 
loss. 

The subsequent two years are not looking at 
all satisfactory at the present time and the 
figures arc adversely influenced by the hull con¬ 
tracts of certain of our Continental Ceding 
Companies, in wliich wc have participated over 
many years. In the circumstances it has been 
necessary to make reductions in some and to 
icrminarc a number of other contracts from the 
end of 1964. 

The adequacy of tlie Fund is calculated each 
year on collared information, and having regard 
ro the present trend of experience the decision 
has been taken to transfer to tliis account the 
sum of £100,000. 


PROrir AND l oss ACCOUNT 

'Ilie gross Interest and Dividends total 
£524,730, an increase of £54,973—almost 12 per 
cent—compared with the previous year. A 
recovery of United Kingdom Taxation amounted 
to £20,000. 

On balance there is some improvement in 
lire underwriting results, but they again show 
losses requiring the transfer of substantial sums 
from the Profit and Loss Account. To meet these 
losses the Directors have transferred from the 
Investment Reserve the sum of £350,000, the 
greater part representing a profit resulting from 
ilie sales of investments during 1964, the balance 
being the remaining part of the profit realised 
from sales made during the year 1963. 

Your directors recommend that the dividend 
for 1964 be reduced to fourpence per sliare. 


BALANCE SHEET 

During the early part of the year purchases 
of equities were made. There was a steady 
appreciation until the early autumn fai tlie value 
of our portfolio of Ordinary Shares and it was 
decided to consolidate part of the profits 
obtainable. 

The sales realised a profit of £308,637 for the 
year which was placed in the Investment 
Reserve. The proceeds from these sales were 
reinvested partly in fixed-interest securities and 
ilic balance lent to Local .Authorities on shori- 
lerm deposit. 

I am again pleased to be able to report that 
notwithstanding the realisation of profits during 
The past two years, the Market Value of our 
'‘ccuriiies nor only as at December 31st last but 
also at the time of waiting this Report is con¬ 
siderably higher than the Book Value. 

It will be observed that the Share Capital and 
The Revenue Reserves amount to £1,096,713. 
'Lhe Insuran^ Funds and the Estimated Our- 
slanding CJaima on Proportional Reinsurances 
have been realistically assei^sed and at a total of 
£11,006,351 are believed to represent strong 
fjoancial coverage of Uie company's commii- 
ments. 


FORTE’S (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting for 1965 of Forte's (Holdings) Limited was held at tlie 
Criterion, Piccadilly, London, on July 6th. 

1964/5 1963/4 

Group Trading Profit after deduction of depreciation 
and amortisation . £2,020,187 £1,891,793 


Profit after interest, taxation and minority interests ... £ 769,3.38 £ 872,829 


A final dividend of 13 per cent on the Company's Ordinary and .A” Ordinary Shares, 
making a total of 22 per cent for the period was approved. 

In his Statement to Shareholders the Choirmnn, Mr Charlei^ Forte, caid: 

“ Trading profits^ for the first five months to the middle of June of our current financial 
year have been better than Ium year and, in fact, are in excess of our forecasts made last 
Jonuary. - 

Tlic fixed assets of the Group comprise land and buildings and plant and equipment 
totalling over £20,000,000 and constitute a very solid basis for the future of our business. 
Wc have a fiinher asset of incalculable value in the experienced staff and management who 
continine' Riving of their best so that the results may be raised to an ever increasing level, 
which, given favourable national economic conditions, we shall achieve.'* 
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SAUNDERS VALVE COMPANY 

A RECORD YEAR 
INCREASED NET SALES 

MR P. T. S'lT.PHENS ON CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 

REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN 

The company has had a very good year. The 
income from sales was £128,071,000, which is 
£11,479,000 more than last year. 

The trading profit was £12,269,000, which is 
£2,111,000 more than last year. 

The net income of the company is £4,920,000 
compared with £4,464,000 last year. This 
increase enables the directors to propose a final 
ordinary dividend of per cent, making a total 
of 12i per cent less tax on a capital 23 per cent 
greater than last year's. 

OPERATIONS OVFRSTAS 

The overseas company had a splendid year. 
The trading outlook is good but the possibility 
of new Finance Act provisions restricting 
developments makes the prospect ahead rather 
obscure. 

Exports: The value of export sales in the year 
under review rose to a new peak of £6.7 million, 
a handsome 17 per cent more than in the year 
before. There were particularly significant in¬ 
creases In the sales of aerosol cans, highly 
decorated boxes and can-making machinery. 
We are making determined efforts to maintain 
this progress. In addition, we are seeking all 
the time to help our customers in tlic export 
of tlieir goods and so to increase the indirect 
export of our containers. 

THE OUI LOOK 

Steel Nationalisation: As one of the largest 
users of steel in this country we arc naturally 
concerned about the propo.sal to nationaliNc the 
steel industry. The Wiitc Paper gives no 
guidance on how the industry will be organised 
but it is widely believed that the intention is 
to merge all the South Wales plants under one 
management. There arc only two suppliers 
of tinplate, both in South Wales. We have 
worked closely in research and tcclinical de¬ 
velopment with them for many years. 

Although there is no competition in tinplate 
prices, the demands of our industry for quality 
and service introduee a competitive clement in 
the efforts of our suppliers, a stimulus to in- 
crea.sing efficiency which would be lost if the 
competing organisations were merged under a 
single management. 

Taxation and the Balance of Payments: 'Hie 
Finance Bill is still under discussion and up 
to the time of writing little has happened to 
brighten the taxation outlook. 

In the accounts under review the amount set 
■side for UK taxation is £3,468,000. Wc 
estimate that had the provisions of the Finance 
Bill applied to these accounts, on the basis of 
corporation ux at 40 per cent, an additional 
£1 milhon would have been required. 

It may be that some concessions will be made 
by way of addittonal relief for capital expendi¬ 
ture, but if they are not, continuing taxation on 
this scale could diminish the rate of growUi of 
the company at home and overseas, modify the 
pattern of its activities, and reduce its con¬ 
tributions, direct and indirect, to tlie credit side 
of the balance of payments account. 

The direct contribution, in the fifteen-year life 
of The Metal Box Company Overseas Ltd., 
has been £50.2 million. In the same Mftecn- 
year period the value of the tinplate e^>orts 
to our overseas interests was about £70 friUUion. 
It is difficuk to see the merit of a taxation 
system wfakli would adversely affect dieae oon- 
tributioos by your company to the national 
economy, slow down its teditiological progress 
and restrict the pen it plays in the economies 
of the developing countries. 


Tlie Annual General Meeting of Saunders 
Valve Company Limited will be held on 
July 29cii in London. 

The following are extraas from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr P. T. Stephens, circulated 
v\'iih the report and accounts: 

This has been a record year for the Company 
as could be confidently forecast at tlie time ot 
our half-yearly statement. The consolidated 
profit of the Group was at £630.226 some 17 
per cent higher tlian last year. After , deducting 
taxation of £311,000 and minority sliarcholdcrs' 
interests of £10,614, there was a net consolidated 
profit of £308,612. Including the interim divi¬ 
dend already paid a total dividend for the year 
of 16 per cent less income tax is recommended 
at a net cost of £142,875. 

These record profits came from Group net 
sales 22 per cent more than in the previous year. 
Thus there may be some disappointment that 
these record sales did nor in fact produce n 
greater percentual profit increase. Increasing 
manufacturing costs were responsible for the 
lower profit ratio these rcsulis indicate. 

CONS \ AN I VARIATIONS IN It M I C)l 
ntOMI \BIL11Y 

Half-yearly profit statements bring more 
clearly to the attention of shareholders the con¬ 
stant variations in the rate of profitability which 
are bound to occur in the affairs of any manu¬ 
facturing bu.siness for reasons such as tiiosc 
mentioned above. Prolitability is, of course, 
affected not only by the variations in manufac¬ 
turing costs, but also by variations in selling 
prices. Although an incic.Tsc in the furnier may 
often be used as the excuse to ciistomers for an 
increase in die lacier, in the long run prices, are 
and always will be settled by the laws of supply 
and demand. There is no guarantee that 
because coiits have risen prices must, therefore, 
follow the same course. Over the years the priecs 
of Saunders products have risen substantially 
less than the direct manufacturing costs of dieir 
production. 

Industry would have nuieli to gain from tlie 
successful introduction of a National Incomes 
Policy, but it would be over optimistic to expect 
more from the recently established National 
Board for Prices and Incomes than a tendency 
to delay die tempo rather titan determine the 
effect of economic forces on the level of both 
wage rales and priecs. In a managed economy 
it U certainly no alieniative to sufficient fiscal 
control to keep overall national demand and 
supply in balance. 

This Company today suffers from the results 
of an over-heated national economy. We have 
a substantial order book from botli home and 
export customers and current labour shorutges 
at all our factories. We arc, therefore, not able 
to make die best use of existing production fucili- 
qps. Overall economic forces will resolve this 
dilemma In the coming months. 

SAIXS AGAIN INCREASE 

Sales of diaphragm valves increased during 
the year by 19 per cent wliicb followed axl in¬ 


crease of 21 per cent in the previous year. 58 
per cent of lam year's sales of diaphragm valves 
from die Cwmbran factory were exported, and 
the growth of demand from abroad has con¬ 
tinued. Once again sales to Europe have in¬ 
creased and this is parciculurly due to expansion 
in the EFT A countries. 

Once again it is necessary to consider substan¬ 
tial factory extensions at Cwmbran, and these are 
now being planned. In order to provide tor 
further expansion in the future we have pur¬ 
chased a seven-acre industrial site nearby. We 
have no immediate plans for its development, 
but it is a desirable insurance (or our future 
growth at Cwmbran. 

At Hereford sati.sfaciury results were obtaitieil. 
Aircraft business was well maintained, and a 
substantial advance in Sabal sales was achieved. 

Ovcr.seBs our wholly-owned subsidinrv 
Saunders Valve (Nederland) N.V. doubled its 
sales during the year witli a corresponding im¬ 
provement in profitability. During the year 
further manul'acturing operations, notably the 
rubber lining of valve bodies, have been success¬ 
fully transferred to the Leeuwarden factory, and 
others will follow. 

Production ni the new factory at Siocledalc 
of our South Atricaii subsidiary Vivinii-Saundets 
(Piy.,> Ltd. commenced dtiritiu; the year. A 
satisfactory start has been made in building up 
and training a labour force. 

IM .KIil ISilIND 0\l K.SI AS .MAMII NL MIRi 

Wc expect to iriitke furthci progress in esiah 
lishing overseas munutaeture during ilie eutretu 
(inane lal ve.ir. 

During the year a satisfactory start ha'' bcL’u 
made by companies in both USA and ('.anada 
established jointly with Hills-McCnnna Com¬ 
pany of Chicago for the sale from Cwmbran 
of a range of diaphragm valyes in Norfii America 
under the trade mark “ Trans-Val.'* Wc expect 
further progress during the current year by tliese 
companies in which sve hold u 50 per cent 
inlcrcsL. 

Wc have recently agreed with M. B. John & 
Hattersley I..iniiLcd to modify our licence in 
Australia to give n greater degree of freedom 
to both sides. This will involve a new' licence 
to their existing sub-licensee, B. C. Richards & 
Co. Ltd. of Brisbane, who manufacture our 
Snbnl range of industrial ball valves for Aus¬ 
tralia, and wlio have made outstanding progress 
during the last year. 

Our licence to Socieie du Carburatcur Zenith 
for the manufacture of Saunders aircraft valves 
in France has been rc-negotiated and extended 
for a furtlier ten years. The new Agreement 
recognises the growing collaboration between 
this country and European aircraft manufac' 
turers for joint ventures in this industry. Sub¬ 
stantial orders have already been received for 
valve equipment for the Concord. 

The catalogue of activities mentioned above 
will obviously involve your Company in sub¬ 
stantial capital expenditure. However, we arc 
satisfied the facilities avaikible to us arc 
adequate to finance these further yentures, .and 
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no fundiftg^ operation Is nececsary or cohtan- 
plaicd ai ihe present rime. 

CLIRKINT Y1 AIVS ILII.L OKDtU BOOK 

Wc srart the current year with full order 
books. The economic and political future is 
obviously obscure, and any substantial change 
in industrial activity could affect our results. 
However, as always our operations are well 
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spread and we, therefore, remain reaaonably con¬ 
fident It must, however, be remembered that 
our overseas interests arc at the best now toler¬ 
ated rather than encouraged by the changes in 
taxation announced by the piCM:nt adminis¬ 
tration. 

Our results arc as always dependent on the 
loyalty, skill and enthusiasm of all our staff and 
work people to whom on behalf of shareholders 
I pay tribute. 
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Mr. Cyril M. Cohen reports 

RECORD 
PROFITS 
AND TURNOVER 



The Directors Report 1 Accounts for the year to 31 at March 1965 wilt be put 
before the Members at tho forty first Annual General Meeting to be held 
at Grnsveiior House, Park Lane, London, W.1 at 3 p.m. on 29lh July 1965. 


THE GROUP ACCOUNIS SHOW THAT: 

s 


# Grpup Turnover was £44<529,000 

- an Increase of 21% on previous year 

• Profit before taxation was £2,554,000 

- an increase of 68% on previous year 


• Net ordinary Dividend was £469,000 

-> an increase of 25% on previous year 

• Net profit retained was £838,000 

- an increase of 83% on previous year 


• Group Exports increased by 25% 
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THE INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION 

The seventy-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The Investment Trust Corporation Limited 
was held on July 1st In London, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Latymer <the Chairmfin) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The gross revenue for the year ended May L 
1965, amounts to £2,055,904, an in^ease of 
£206,217 over that of the previous year. The 
earnings on the Ordinary capital are equivalent 
to 22.9 per cent but approximately 0.7 per cent 
of this is accounted for by the increase In the 
standard rate of income tax. Last year earnings 
were 19.4 per cent 

Your directors now recommend a Anal divi¬ 
dend of 13 per cent making a total dividend of 
18 per cent for the year. Last year a dividend 
equivalent to 15^ per cent on the present 
Ordinary capital was paid. 

A valuation of the investments at May 
1965, totals £37,859,003 compared with 
£37,879,543 on May 1, 1964, and after adjust- 
ments for Current Assets and Liabilities total 
net assets are £37,802,055 against £37,592,008 
tlic previous year. 

Tlie geographical classification of our invest¬ 
ments shows tliat 45.2 per cent of the portfolio 
is in United States and Canadian invesTments. 
Tlie proportion has risen from 41.6 per cent 
last year and is due to Uie relatively superior 
market performance of our North American 
holdings. 

Subject to general conditions wc hope to be 
able to maintain the present rate of dividend for 
the current year. 

The report was adopted. 


BANQUE NATIONALE 
POUR LE COMMERCE 
ET I TNDUSTRIE 

NAlional Rank for Commerce 
and Industry 
Registered Office: 

2/16 Boulevard des Italiens—Paris 

branches, agencies and ofTues 
in Franc*c, overseas territories in the 
franc area and abroad 


EXTRACT FROM THE CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT: 

• Outlook The budgeted profit for the current year shows 
a satisfactory advance on the excellent one for the year 
under review. I propose to issue an Interim Report to¬ 
wards the beginning of December to acquaint you with 
how we are faring,' 


THEGEORGECOHEN 
600 GROUP LIMITED 

A co/tiy' of th€ full report including the Chairnuin's Statement can be obtained from The 
Secretary, The George Cohen GOO Group Ltd, Wood Lane, London. IV 12, 


The accounts for the ffscal year 1964, 
approved by the Ranks* Control Commis¬ 
sion at its meeting of June 9, 1965, show, 
after deduction of general costs, amortisa¬ 
tions^ provisions fur various risks and 
other charges, a net product of 
F. 6,745,439.72 against F. 5,656,796.16 in 
the previous year, 

Tlie allocation made to each receiving 
.diarc has been fixed at F. 1.123 gross, 
exactly the same figure as last year. This 
sum will be paid on July 1st next, and 
will amount to F. 0.99 net, after deduc¬ 
tions for taxes. 
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ROADS RECONSTRUCTION 
LIMITED 

(Quariy Ovrners and Civil Engineering 
Contracton) 

RECORD PRE-TAX PROFITS 

The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Roads Reconstruction Limited will be held on 
July 26th in London. 

'Die following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the Qiairman, Mr John S. Roberta; 

The pre-tag profits this year are a record of 
keying £659,000 after tax. 'Hie 
Group Sides have risen by over 4.0 per cent 
to £8.3 millioos. Development and modernisa¬ 
tion of our works and plants in recent years has 
contributed to these results. 

It Is recommended that the Final Dividend 
^iQuld be 141 pcx cent making 19 per cent for 
the year. This compares with 17 per cent for 
last year. 

Roads Reconstmetion (Quarries) Ltd.: The 
most important development of this Company 
is the installation of the new Crushing and Coat¬ 
ing plant at the New Frome Q^rry. £1,000,000 
has been Invested in this project. A long term 
contract for considerable tonnages from this 
Quarry has been negotiated with British Rail¬ 
ways for the supply of ballast in the Western and 
Southern regions. 

The other Quarries in this Company liave 
worked well and furtltcr capital expenditure has 
been authorised. 

Teign Vafley Concrete Company Ltd.: Com¬ 
petition has been keen in the sale of concrete 
pipes but the year's results have been very satis¬ 
factory. The new factory is in full production 
making high grade flexible joint pipes to the 
latest specifications. It is intended to expand 
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and develop this side of the business. The 
manufacture of pre-stressed beams for the Build¬ 
ing and Civil ^gineering Industry has been a 
successful development. 

Roads Reconstruction (Contracting) Ltd.: 
Hiis lias been a year of active competition but a 
very .successful one for this Company. The turn¬ 
over exceeded £2 millions. Civil Engineering 
has developed well and this Department is being 
e.\pandcd. 

The Surfacing Department has been very 
active. 

Thomas Roberts (Gravel) Ltd.: A year of 
record profit and sales of sand and gravel. Tlie 
new plant at Wraysbury is working well. Plant 
alterations are in hand at Thrapston and im¬ 
provements have been made in handling the raw 
material. T'he Gr^. Linford Works is 
scheduled for a new 4cfming plant. 

The Wbitwick Gfwiltf' Company Ltd.: A 
record year in production md pn^t for this 
Cximpany. Further new plant is being planned 
for this Quarry. 

Thomas Roberta (WoBuigborottgh) Ltd.: Dry 

and coated slag sale^t have been ipost satisfactory 
producing good results. The fl^:0f^r bitu¬ 
minous road emulsion have held ttm own in a 
difficult market. Our ** Rcdgra Sports Ground 
material has been in great demand with sales 
at a record level. 

Future Outlook: I feel that the Company is 
well placed to take advantage of any increase ir. 
the Road and Building programmes. The 
financial climate of the country makes it diffi¬ 
cult to give a forecast for the current year. 
However, I am confident that with the extensive 
modernisation of our plants we shall gain in 
increased profitability in the years ahead. I 
believe that with reasonable weather conditions 
we shall have another good year. 
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LORRAINE-ESCAUT 

The Annual General Meeting of Lorraine- 
Escaut ^,A. was held in Paris on June 1st. The 
following details are taken from the Dircaors* 
Report for the year ended December 31, 1964. 
and from tlie Statement by the Chairman, 
Moosieur Roland Labb4. 

The French steel indusnys output for 1964 
was 12.7 per ccnt .higlier than in the previous 
year. Lorraine-Escaut produced 2,300,000 
metric tons of steel, as against 2,056,000 tons in 
1963, and 4i?l^Q,|iqimof compared with 

365,000 tabs pm|ousl:i|!l^^ figures include 

large welded tium ana^^e Ciofnpany’s produc¬ 
tion quota des Tubes de 

Maubcuge.'^ Turnover was 8 per cent higher 
than in 1964^ r : 

At the same time, this increased output 
KHded fXi^ed diei^d, 't|^e resultant sur- 
^qaes lei^idg ikpke&M suiipkct prices. 

' Net profit fdr' tlk year, amounting to 
F. .67,152,993‘(F; 43^490,(549 in 1963), has been 
set aside for depreciation, A gross dividend of 
F. 4.25 per share, F, 3i30 net, will be distributed, 
and will be met from reserves. ITie Board 
also decided to increase the Company's capital 
from F. 272,250,000 to F. 326,700,000 by the 
issue at par of 544,500 new shares of F. 100 
nominal value. 

Copies of the full Report (m French) may he 
obtained from ; Lonaine-liscaut 7 Rand 

Point Bugeattd, Paris XVle, France. 


THE CONTINENTAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRUST 

LIMITED AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Managed by /. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Lhniled 


Year ended Mav 31st 

1963 

1964 

1965 



£ 

£ 

£ 

TOTAL REVENUE. 


704,222 

814.424 

1,045.599 

less Expenses . 

. • • 

27.509 

29,586 

35,005 

Debenture Interest . 

... 

132,06: 

190.292 

269,535 

NET REVENUE BET-ORE TAXATION . 


544,651 

594,546 

741.059 

less Taxation . 


J.SVJ73 

184,343 

242,892 

Preference Dividend (net) . 

... 

33.6S7 

33,687 

33,000 

NET REVENUE AVAILABLE TOR ORDINAR'l DIVIDEND ... 


321,691 

.376,516 

465,167 

♦EARNED ON ORDINARY SHARES . 


12*4% 

14-5v,; 

18-7*„ 

•ORDINARY DIVIDEND PAID . 


100*;., 

ll-S'V. 

14 0!.; 

TOTAL NET ASSETS (£'00(l) . 

... 

1(1.466 

20.5 IS 

20,4951 

Net assets attributable to :— 





Debenture Stocks. 

• • • 

3,140 

5,640 

^638 

Preference Shares . 

■ • « 

1,000 

1,000 

1A878 

1,000 

ORDINARY SHARES . 

... 

12,326 

13,857 



16,466 

20,518 

20,495^ 


* Adjusted for l-for-t capitulisation issue in 1964. t Where the London Dollar Premium has been included an allowance 
has been made for the surrender of 2S per cent. 
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SHEEPBRIDGE ENGINEERING LIMITED 


INCREASE IN DEMAND ACCENTUATED 


LORD ABERCONWAY’S STATEMENT 


TIic Annual General Meeting of Sheepbridge 
Engineering LimiTcd will be held on July 29th 
in I.ondon. 

The following arc extracts from the statement 

by Th« Right Hon. L4ird Abcrcenway, the chair¬ 
man, circulated with the report and accounts: 

The year to March 31, 1965, was one. of 
buoyant activity in all our factories. The bene- 
lits of our continuing large capital expenditure 
programme were reflected in a steep increase 
in the invoiced sales of the group. This in turn 
contributed to a further upswing in group pro¬ 
fits to a record level. 

PROriTS AND FINANCE 

The Consolidated Trading Profit for the 
year, after all charges, including ^‘357,135 for 
ilcpreciation and j(,8fii250 for interest on the 
Debenture Stock, was £1,628,010 compared with 
£1,314,540 for the previous year. After provid¬ 
ing £758,521 for taxation and after deducting 
£16.665 in respect of a minority interest in a 
subsidiary company, the net profit attributable 
to the parent company uns £852,824 compared 
with £716,045 for the previous year. 

The directors have decided to recommend 
the payment of a final dividenc^ on August 6, 
1965 of 13 per cent less tax, which, together with 
the interim dividend of 6 per cent less i.ax paid 
in February, will make a total distribution for 
the year of 19 per cent less tax. 'ITie total dis- 
iribuiion last year was 17 per cent less ia\. 'I'he 
dividends absorb £452,500, and there is there¬ 
fore retained in the business £400,324 from the 
profits of the year ; of this. X.200.n()0 has been 
transferred to General Reserve. I^spitc the 
bigger dividend, retained profits and dividend 
eover are improved. 

The directors recommend the capitalisation 
a further £1 million from the reserves of 
the i^ompany and the issue accordingly of a 
liinher block of 4 million 5s. shares as fully 
paid up to c.xisting shareholders in the propor- 
lion of one share for every four held. By this 
Operation the issued share capital will be kept 
more closely in line with the capital irrevocably 
committed to the business. The directors have 
no intention of maintaining the current rate of 
annual dividend on the enlarged capital, 
.ilthough they hope to be able to continue their 
progre.ssivc dividend policy. 

The accounts for the year under review will 
be the last in which a provision is made for 
income tax and profits tax levied on profits. 
For the current year the provision against profits 
will be for Corporation Tax. As the Finance Bill 
is still before Parliament, it is impos.siblc to say 
what the effect of Corporation Tax will be on 
the Company, though it W'ould appear likely 
that the current yc.ar will be a transitional year 
for tax purposes. Some indication of the effect 
of Corporation Tax in a year to which that 
tax would fully apply can be afforded by cal¬ 
culating what the effect of such a tax, at 40 
per cent, would be on profits equal to those of 
last year, if a‘ dividend were to be paid equal 
to that recommended for last year. Under thgac 
circumstances it :s estimated that the profits 
retained, after payment of the dividend an^ after 

« 


passing to the Inland Revenue the income tax 
deducted from the dividend, would be £340,000, 
compared with £400,324 retained last year ; and 
the dividend cover, calculated as tlic number of 
times the gross dividend was covered by avail¬ 
able profits after (".orporaiion 'J'ax, would have 
been 1.45 limes, as against 1.88 times last 
year, the latter calculation being on the 
accepted basis applicable to the tax system in 
force last year. 

IRADING ACTIVITIIS 

.All the subsidiaries contributed to the success¬ 
ful results for the year, and all arc in good lieart. 

Whilst close attention cominues to be given 
to increasing the exports of the group, it is not 
possible to give an accurate estimate of the pro- 
ponion of our total sales which finds its way 
directly or indirectly into the export market. 
Many of our products are incoroprated in other 
equipment which is subsequently exported, for 
example, components sold to motor manufac¬ 
turers. Direct exports arc 15 per cent of our 
total sales, w'hilst indirect exports are as high 
as 40 per cent in some subsidiary companies. 

Since the end of the financial year we have 
acquired the whole of the issued share capital 
of Gear Hobs Limited and three other con¬ 
nected companies. These companies manufac¬ 
ture gear hobs and thread miUing cutters in 
Uxbridge. 'I’he activities of the three com¬ 
panies have been transferred to Ciear Hobs 
Limited. It is considered that this busiiie.''S will 
he a useful and profitable addition lo the moup's 
activities. 

Control of quality and development of new 
proilucts are always in our minds. \Vc enjoy 
excellent service from our research and develop¬ 
ment departments. The fact that the staff of 
those depaftmcnis is always on the alert for the 
inrroducrion of new techniques of manufacture, 
or new products, as a result of information 
gained cither in this country or abroad, is one 
reason why the demand for the group's wide 
range of products is constantly increasing. 

Last year I stated that there had been a satis¬ 
factory increase in demand for our range of 
products. During the past year that increase 
was accentuated to such an extent that even 
though the invoiced sales were con.sidernhly 
higher than ever before the value of orders on 
hand af the end of the year w^as»40 per cent 
higher than at the end of the previous year. 
Sreps are being taken to cater for the increased 
demand. Group commitments for capital ex¬ 
penditure at March 31, 1965, amounted to 
£520,000, and further expenditure amounting to 
£1,100,000 has been authorised since that date. 
In addition to the expenditure incurred in addi¬ 
tional factory space we have a large programme 
for the replacement and modernisation of our 
existing maiuifncuiring facilities which will not 
only increase our productive capacity but also 
help in keeping down our costs. 

During the first three months of the current 
year business has been brisk and profitable, and 
the order book today stands higher ihan ever 
before. 


LAIR LIQUIDE 

Paris 

The Annual General Meeting of L*Air Liquide 
was held in Paris on June 4, 1965 under the 
chairmanship of Monsieur Jean DELORME* 
Chairman and Managing Director. Nearly 
70,000 shareholders, representing around 60 per 
cent of the capital, attended in person or by 
prp.xy. All resolutions were adopted un^i- 
mously. The accounts for the year 1964 closp 
with a net profit of Frs. 39,089,326.60. Allow¬ 
ing for the tax refund, the dividend payable at 
from June 14, 1965 amounts to Frs. 9.22 per 
share and Frs. 75.52 per management share, and 
will apply to all shares including those 
participating in profits as from July 1, 1963, 
which last year benefited from half the dividend 
only. 

Monsieur Pierre BRUNHTON, retiring 
member of the Board, was re-clcctcd. 

In his address ilic Chairman underlined that 
the pace of current technological progress made 
it necessary to maintain a steady effort in the 
field of research. Whilst recalling the encourag¬ 
ing progress of tlie Company’s industrial activi¬ 
ties in five continents, the Chairman outlined 
certain prospect.s that might open up in the 
future, and emphasised the Company's contribu¬ 
tion to underseas exploration as well as to new 
applications of cryogenics in various fields: 
electronics, electrical engineering, surgery, 
biology, fm)d preserving, and the conquest of 
space. Having regard to the importance of the 
work already carried out, the Cx>mpany seemed 
in effect well placed to take advantage of these 
prospects. 


TecalemiT 

LIMITED 

An indusiriBl holding company with 
interests in engineering, lubrication, 
filtration, automotive components, oil 
burning, fire fighting and protection 
equipment, waveguides, enginecied 
plastics, coil-winding machines, and 
variable speed devices. 


Year to 

1866 

1963/64 

31 at March 1966 

Yeiir 

20 months 

NET PROFIT oflor 
adding £45.944 from 
pievious porlod 
and deducting 

Tax £324,431 

£363 360 

f 390 785 

Preference Dividend 

15,209 

25 521 

Ordinary ,Dtvir|end 

160,876 

275,625 

Profit Rijtair.dd 

187.276 

98 639 


£363,360 

L399 785 

FinmI Atsefs 

2,733.825 

2.422,933 

Not Current Assets 

2,196 802 

1,986.609 

Trade Investments 

334 791 

309 908 


f 5,224,418 £4719.450 


PROSPtCTS: Oidor books are up on 
Ittsr yoar- assuming Uw trading siluaiion 
riimains favourabla the curient year's results 
bhould onoe ogain be a credit to our oinployccs 
and a source of satiafaction to our sharuholduis. 
f' poR (.jI Iho Repoit xtiul Ar.- outM'i cud Clioir- 
iT'.( '■ r>ial« 111 *^ 1 1 r.iM bo oblamod fiom ihi 
Snrioifjfv Toonlemii L.mlied, MaidtpnhaBcl, 
Berks. 
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APPOINTMENTS for-further annoiviQemente ^ee p^gea 198 , 19 €( eifd ;id 7 

I '• • .. 

BANK OFFICERS DATA PROCESSING — OVERSEAS 


m m Of THE RUT! 

Oimr Rppointmentt ovciiett are available to banken of 20 to 3S 
yean ol aga. ApplicAbU up to age 25 should be sinale men and have 
eomplelad at feast Frit 1 of the Institute oi Banken' Examination. 
Monfefi is not a bar to older men. but they should have completed 
boM pracaas o( ^omplecing) Part 2 ol the Institute Examinotioa. 
These are career appoiatmcDts with exMlIent prospects. The youn^r 
ape group couunencei service in West Africa with emoluments normally 
ia tbe regioB of £t,300 p.a. Salaries of older men are higher and 
tril be oonsidered at iatarview. 

*Fiee fumisbed quarteis overseas. 

tr First-class non-contributory Pension Scheme and retiiemcnt at 
age 55. 

A Eifhteen-fflonth tours with lOS days' leave between each tour. 
£1W kk allowance on appointment. Free medical aticntion 
overseas (though our health iccord is excellent), hicc tiavcl. 

Interviews arranged in London. 

Write, giving full particulan. Co; The Secretary. 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED, 

37 Gracechurcb Succt, London. E.C.3. 


Buffer Slock Nanoiier 


The Intefnationsl Tin Council invites appiicoiions for the post of Buffer Stock Manager. 
The duties of the Monager are to maintain and operate tiio buffer stock (in tin metal or cash or 
both) in accordance with the provisions of the Internotional Tin Agreement (an intergovern¬ 
mental commodity agreement of which 21 countries are mombera). Salary for this post is 
£3.800 sterling per annum, rising to £4,190 per annum. Non-conuibuiory pension schems 
appiiee where appropriate. App'icanta should imve an undorstonding of tl\e baeic supply- 
demand factors in tin and experience of metal markets. Knowledge of investment prartice is 
also deeirable. The offices of the Council are in London. 


Applioetions, wHh full details of career, ahould be received before 15 August. 1965. by the 
Secretary, The Inlernatlonal Tin Council, Hoymsrket House, 28 Haymarkel. London, S.W.1. 


Progressive uomniereiurindutlriMl or|f«ni>iiii<.>ii in Peru rci|uirc*< a capable >ount 
proiiiaiuiuer to co-orlniaie and follow ilirciugh iransiiion tioiu conventional 
IBM to Computer M40. Single man preferred and some knowledge of Spanish 
an advantage. E.xcellciit prospccui tor man with drive and initiative. Sslacy 
in accordance with capability but not Ics;* than £2,500 initially. Hiree year 
contract with home leave. Airmail curriculum vitae to: Richard O. Custer 
S.A., Casilla 681. Lima. Peru. Interview will be arranged in Londua. 


Edlnbargh College of Art University of Southampton 


sthooi of Town and Counny planning DepaHmeni of Psychology 


lecturers in Pionixing 

Appio-aiums uie Imitnd tin the above 
piiKU.. hlioutd be roiporaiv 

membvis ol Uie Tmin Pluimina lii.uitute 
and hiild an uini'upnute desree oi 
dipIiMna. 

AppliiMnl*: w.ll icqalie to <^pp(.'..tli.‘-e in 
otuf 111 the foUdUing: 

1 Thenty ui)d Prurtlre ol TuPn and 
Count 11 PltinnlUK 
ClvU' Der-I»ii Ol Landscope 
AirlilieiMUre uiiil I'cOlor.v 
:i UibuM and Rtfalonal Kconoiiucs 

4 PUnulng Ileoeuicli Tei‘hniciueb 

5 TIiIhui utid Hiiral UrK'tuloa.v 

Tlie |kiM jN auperannuuble mid 14 on 
tiTi* OiHde 1 halury 4ca1e £1,330 x 
A no £1,8^11 % £H.V-4:3.000. 

Forms ot appliruihm and conditions of 
tippoltilnieiU cun be obruUied tvuni ilia 
Hectetavy uud TieoMUOi, EditlltUUU 
Culleie ol Alt. LuuiifcLon riaie, 
LdiiibuigU 3. 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 


AppUcstlona nre Invited from ORAPU.MI'-^ 
liilrayCHOL^Y tor a RKSfARS!! 
AUBISTANTSIIXP and a RIShAROR 
STUDENTSHIP in connection with sn . 
fiivestlcatlon ot uoelal anstocy rsaot<on.H hi 
ciUnlnals. Appoininteni will be mode tui 
one year in the lliwt Inatanor, but will be 
j-enev.able for a fiiiiher tso years. Salary for 
ncEcurch A8.slbtant In runae £S00-£ 1.000 pe-. 
annum. The Research Student will be 
cKoected to prepare for a higher deiriee. and 
will receive a grant of £600 per annum, plitu 
' * “ atloiPi. f ^ .. . _ 


feofi. 


, giving deTailb ot otie. 


_ Appllcatlt...„- - . 

(liiHlifli'u 11011.4 and e\‘pei'lonce, and the tiunivi 
ot two referees, should be sent to the 
Deputy SeeretdiT. The Univei-sliy, 
KiiutUumpton, at. soon as poaaible. 


John Laing and Son 
Limited 

refiuiiT MulT foi urently formad Daift 
Processing Dep'ii'tiiiiMit to pirpaic loi the 
lii.slulluilon ol uu lO.M 3u0 coinpu'.ei. 

TUeio aie vacaiuies tor 

^\i/siems Analysis and Progrurtmivi.t 


AopliuKiun'^ Hie jnvilcd f'lUii uiaduaie.** la 

iln; Mm .il t- •■II C" ''ith u l:n r'lfd(.;c nl 
EtHiil GoU‘ii,uu‘tir or MutlMlc:il e^penunre for 
;< i» 0 ‘t us Seniiii iteMiuiih OMlrev to the 
Oicuiei- London f.vonp Pi-eleteoic a 111 be 
fiitMi to upiflk'.ini'. iiiicic.'.tcd in (onducUng 
ie-i*;.nl\ liuu utbun uoveriiiuciil nod 
ufImiuiMiullon. v.iili uaitlculiH' leleiunco l« 
the London lealon Sulary on the anile 
ri4H.i X 1:8.4--.Cl.Pii5; ihereHttet. subiert 
lo ic\i(>\' X £8.1 C 3.335 u >eni. plus £fjl) a 
yeui liOndiin AUouunro und siipeiunriuuiion 
henefli' In a-.sr‘vliis the startlne halury 
(imsidrtiul'iuA Will be given to ago and 
e^llel Icnce. 

AppIirmiuM*:. w'*h the hhoiP'- of tlnee 
relcu'f-. hhoLilii bf ictCited nut later iliun 
.luly ‘JO. lihiS. by the A^Hl^.tunt Srciutuvi. 
London Sdiool of F.conoinir.'.. Iloiightuii Blreet, 
iKTidon. W.C.2. fium whom applirution luting 
Muy be obiulneil. 


Ill enxHRc on ronimeroi.il apphcutlons 
u !)ilii ihe gMiUp Applk.'iMt.s hliould h.ive 
3*3 ycat.s' experience in the Data 
PuH'o*-Mng held Pi' 0 ;:vamriiei.s aliuuKi 
have a woiklUK knowlcdRe ol lUM 
luiopiitei 

Uuccesalul uppUcunts will Join newly 
funned proiect groups coiiviiniiutiiiK oa 
implementing virul upplicatioiih on the 
computer. 

Bolunei> iMll hr r mimm'-iinte a.io 
quullOcutionA and expriieiue. Conoii;.'.a 
of employment include three aeck.\' 
holiday und pension si-heine. 

Please arnic lui uppiicutiou form 
to the: 

GROUP j*i':RSf)NNp;r. manager 

(1MNI103I. _ 

JOHN LATNO A NO RON LIMITED, 
J..ondoii. N W •' 


TIE GEI6Y COMPANY LIMITEO 
HEALO 8REEN 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 



A vacancy exists in a small but very active 
Operational Research Department at present 
engaged in a number of interesting projects 
including sales forecasting, integrated inventory 
and production control systems. Applications are 
invited from graduates in mathematics, the natural 
Kiences or economics who have some five years* 
post graduate experience including at least two 
yean in operational research. Formal training in 
operational research would be an added advantage. 
This ia an additional appointment arising out of 
the depnrtment's expanding activities 

Application, giving brief details only of age, 
qualifications and experience, should be adJicssed 
to the Personnel Officer. 

All applications will be acknowledged, applicants 
selected for further consideration being invited to 
complete an application form. Please quote 
referenoe G.98/AA. 

THE GBIGY COMPANY LIMITED 
SIMONSWAY, MANCHESTBIWn 


c^KAiVAJwr jr JD^ 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 


PROGRAMMERS 

We wish CO appoint two Programmers to assist in the continuation of our 
planned transfer of commercial and accounting applications to sn I.C.T. 1300 
Computer in London. Likely candidaces (male or female) will already have 
had experience with similar equipment. 

SENIOR PROGRAMMER 

Planning of the first phase of epplicatlons it not yot Mmplete, and it is 
onvisagod that tho Senior Programmer, who will have had about 2 yes« 
OKperience. and should be capable of co-Ordinating the work of others, will 
also assist in Che systems work. 


JUNIOR PROGRAMMER 


Tho Junior Progroinfnor will oMlst in tho writing of iorfor pro- 
grommos and, undor guidanco, mmko modifications to oxtsCing 


programmoB. 

Our oxlBtlng and fbturs raquiramants art now boing studiod in 
terms of a third gonoration Computer# 

carry progrosslva solarlos, subjoct Initially 
luallncacions. Suitably dateilod applications 
In fbll confldonco, te s*> 


Both appointmonts 
to axparlanco and i 
ohoura ba oddrossod, 


Company Psrionnel Hanager, 

CYANAMID OP GROAT ORITAIN UMITOD 
Bu#h Houm, Londm, W.CX 



rUM liCONUMfSr JLLY lo, l %5 


Police College 

HHA\i8HILL HOtSI . IP.KlllY WINMNJV 
ir^Nra 

• (•yucral studias Po^l 

A i>OHi i:, >.Li'ani, in the Dc'iJji.’tnunt iif 
(i<‘nL>n(i siui1l(i» for a itvaduure wiih itt leu'll 
Suiiknd Honom-fi ur the CNunulcrti . 

A (k'icroo In Kvnuiiuiios, Stwluloky. or 

I'nMosiiphy, 1 *o11cIch u.ntl LcoiiomicH wo.ilrt be 

K i-ereiTCKl. OiiiillUt'aiiuiis in Miuinxenivni 
would bo an .iddltlnnnl 
K'l'Dniinendaiinn. 

lAibiry ran'ie. Cl.‘130 to C 1.0.10 ii y>‘nr, 
Si.irtluii pay up to Cl.070. deyendlnp on os<i. 
(.Uiiliilcarionfi umt n.'-.imrleni.’o: y'.H.S.U. appUo'i 
A ‘lUucoaaCul randldote wliu Is prepored to 
live on OallM;Te pieniisoi innild be allocated 
Jtlnqrlo quarters at inodevate onst. Marrlod 
’ Kiiarinra are nut ut preseiu available. 

I'he tutor appointed will uork under rlic 
l><LiH'Cor of aeneiHl Sludiea. The duilee 
Ilf rht> IUI.SI will Include Iccturinir m rhe 
twioi'n own siibjloei and Nupervieina. on u 
iiiiDi-iiii baalH, wurk in History, Ouvernineiit, 

I'l iiiiu'nii's, SuvIhI Studicj, internatlonul 
Aifulih and bnijlluh. The tutor will be 
r\|)Hi’red lu take pan In the .soolul llte of Ihe 
riiilc.:e, Citiirie.M are all re-sldontlul: studriiu 
are pidivc olttrers bs'inii trained ill lurloun 
levels li.r hi ther rank. The College 

e ■ephoiiul .cope |oi lulualfi jiiii'n nU'd »n 

li'iulr cduiMilon. 

Apphrntlors, wnh n f‘iiriirtihim xnae. mo 
ti omioiiliils lo ilM •■.MUiiiliiie'*. l^•.llhln^ 

• I'lillim.s anil th-,' numos ol lao id'oc .i, 

MiouUI bo iimMu to the I'liiK ip.U l..siulj|i‘liiiiiMii. 
ihil.Ti-. K'.rabilHhnieni DlU'ion 1 Room 
ji.iMi' orui't*. vviiin'h.ill, swi. ii.v 
.It.’. ‘.M, I'lilft 

Universil.y of Victoi ia 

Victoria, Unlisli CoIwnbUi, Cumuhi 

/'Phl'iMilon.s MIC niMtrd from Ki imoiO 'u 
;■) env,ifd in ell III*)' ul' ilie follow iiw 
ni.s, V. iiu-ii .(iti ID (lute iiD'n 
.1 .u i. lUbti: 

I'Miief or (or A.^wliiie I'lohvs oi i of 
j 1-11111 itinc-', prvtpi.ibly ,in I imuioiovi i'i umi. iu 
ui.f-r Mtnitf unflei-Kiiulu.itc coiii.-rii .ind lo .i o 

tM iil.iiiiMii-f ii id.iduaii! piir.(i'ainine; 

As'.l^runl Profe-sor. prcit'ra'oK Miim*oiii* 
whu.i- prtiiiuiv Intei'f.si |.s tn Pohllc Km.im.-e 
J ill* pi-e .riil Mil.iiy iiuiiiiiia .ue SM.UOO. 

''Ill IKK) iind sT.Mim Kiin-ie hi-nenis infliiOe u 
I «-ni*ciiii-. nnisioo M-heino, Hit kiie s benettt.s. 
i'll- .'Dll (llfi.ihiliii in-.ii,:ini-u, A‘.sisiMtu'v wnh 

e\D'-n.M*H is piiiv.ilcd Anpolntces 

^ ■eUtiii"«l so ii-po-L .mill .‘iopu-inlji-i 

Npolii-iitiim^. wjh i-i-lt-t ml mfoiin.i!uui. 

.sli.jii!tl III- il:i i-i'ii'il in iliL* Mi.iil. IJt piii‘iiiif.-iM ol 

• I miiiii .. 11(1 ruin It 1 I'll. I . 

liif.iM", iji v‘:-'imi.i. \:<ii»j.,i, Hii.ih 


'J'he University of Sheffield 

fh'ptii inwni of fUlraminal Sludios 

.^.pplii-iinoii;. me inviu-d from iiudu.iie*. for 
'.lie pi.-l ol IMfJIURI-K m ASSISTANT 

1.1- i TLIMfR 111 INDUSjTHIAL .srUDIIiS to 
til- in dm ice tin J-aniiHry 1. lOfiO. The 

. \tpiiiiiiiiK-iit will he i-on<-i-ined tiinliili wMh 
J >.r Sck-Hne Chc.sc.s for CnaliiiinviK and 
.-*>11 i-i-Mii'l;ci.s, the riiii",c ul ii -.ivhimi iiii Judm-i 

• • l•< 1 ll-.nil'^<, imln.sritiil u-Iaiiuns. history iiml 
.!>• lid .(lid polltlr.«I Theory; i.indldate.s should 
:).i\n ■•pcriiili-'l i|Uiilliii-.illiin.4 in one or iilore 
i.f ilii-.v jubii-i;i.-i. QUiildii-.iiIons and 

r iKiIcncu will he iippiiipit.itclv recosnised 
!ii 'he -itm 1111-4 ‘.ul.irv. Huluiv 

1.1- . lurcr ri.4tl0\ U8.i e-J.-Wfi: A.s.sistunt 

1 I 111 ei .C 1,050 s C 76 Cl .275. with F .S..S O 
p o-.iiiiin. Auplinuloiis (ten tuple;.) should 

I. e ,i Mr bv Aii- 4 ii',t J. 1006. to The Re«lslrur. 

Ill*- UniMji.siiv. SlienicUl M). from whom 

II . 1 rher p.nttculm.n may be obtained. 

The University of 
Manchester 

nrfMi lmeiit of AdiiU Kducotion iv\d ; 
Kilni-Murul Studies 

yppM*-iitlons aie Invited for iwo resejrrh 

III /*i /7ir Pi'fini tment of Adult Fifwi-fl/lon 
1 .) I’liii'v iiut ie.Hearoh Inio the Teucliina 
»,Id hulls iipprupiiiile lo sl udentK of dlITvicnt 
ii tlii-ousliotit the ranite of eduoaiionni 
•v 1*1 k w It h adults. Tlw project will liuludc a 
‘iidv of obJ(M;Mves In different scctor.s of iiduh 
cducrtiton. of the iiiiluence of wiclal and 
(■inironuxentHl fnotui’A and of Ihu relevant. 

< helotsloal and physloldtltuil oliui^a 
i.i. urrlnjf at variouk slamw of adult me. ^ 

. It !n trip Popartinem Of Extra-Mnral Studim 
Vo carry out research, related to action, 

'luu Ihe lormK and structures of adult 
"Mii<?ottnn provision in the region. It le 
m-opused lo study two or three different 
arcits In (letail and to aPsesB the relative role*. 
Ilf Rtatutory and voluntary agent-les In 
P’DViding post-school education tor ihoir 
enldents. 

One appointment will be at a salary on ihc 
i/ecturer's scale, Ihc other on that of 
.'\i.;islant tiecturer. Applicants should have 
.oud llunuura degreaa m a relevant subject 
Mid voKcavcta e.\porlcnca. The person 
. pijointed for project' (11) should have some 
ni'sctical esperience of pdult edueatlon. 

M.ilui'y ranges per annum: Lecturer. £1,400 
10 A 3,605; Astlstani Lectdvev. £1,()S# to 
.k 1.376: laRlal sHlai^ aecerl^g to 

* uiilinLHilitns Afid topnleftei. klembetsliip of 
K 4 R.o. ApDiiea'tleihs must-be re&lvod> noi. 
'-•ter ilinn .Tuly 31. 1M9, by the fteglHtrMr. 

)w U:'lvci->lty, Man(%ester 13, from wirgm 
tiinliev piirtirulars and fbrms-nl applicaTlun 
' .Kv bo ribuiuLd, on ituoCng roftnonoe 
E. 


Forestry Commission 

ComwisJtUrnCf jot' iJunesUny und 
Murketina 

api’UC.ATIONH )ai- this pi;iiilnn,iblij pfisl in 
London HP* i^^.!vd lioiii uutn ugc.l .tt least, 45 

The ('oinuil.iHiiiiiKi- uitl ihiut* lu tlie mal:lii|j: 
of iiinjm- pulu-y dc*‘L-4hiiih In ihe whole belli 
'if the r’lu'vstn- Coiiim.s.iioD'-i -lo-k. Ills 
duiles will iDi'ludu mt-r-iiil itsp.ynsibil!ty 
(or rhe haive.>tink, luai-KeUiju;, end sale el 
all ilui Cuiiiiiit.sHlon'h I’.mbfii; thr in.iinii>ii.inci* 
ul a ni-irK.*r rei,eiiri.-h und Informutinn servlet, 
and llui.*nii with lunciitiik and in,irk^‘unk 
organlMarbme in oilier cuuntrirs utid v.i'h 
internailniiHl bolitfs. He will act m -.'cueml 
iidvisei- lo the Oi'pariinum. and to H.M;. 
(knemuienr a.id lo in«lln!( oi‘9iiinlMii!()n.s in 
the United Kiiisuoin about rho sratu ul the 
hnnic and world ilinhrr murkciM. 

CiiiKlIduleN shitiild have i:.irni!d -«oiiie 
rciipuiiilbillly fur 'lie iM.inuiioii m pul.i-v in 
.1 -enlor pu.hiun in ,i hu-*'i> ..,iiiiin 

rom-fti-iiud will) fuiT'-irj .ind tiiiibi'i-. ‘Ihcv 
.sllwUld litiic (‘'•uvrleiii.-v of lltr lu'i.uiiiii'.nil of 
iai-Re cunintcis. upproval ut -i.ilo.. buduois. 
prl.’es und iMunriiir., .irid a -Mm.id fciui-kdi,** 
ul lltr liuDic riDiiK>|. ri'.iric mul ul . u M ,lmh(-L 
iiiuik'-is, und ul 1*'viUii'iiui-'T .iinl imusi 
p-i-;lne.-r|irT. A in Foievry Wfilld 

bi* .111 .III’.,in..ii.!*. 

Tlic Ui-t-e .ill! i-.iiiil'ii.i'c iillb** Ic 

Liiku up .ii* pii I . 1 ., s,i,)ii us pohsiL'lfc. 

(Iniici' IrfiiKlmn ; C4.7di. 

Wt()T)* III C!i,.l .-Mi\'r(! > 111 ( 111 -. I n. 


.S.ulle ItoM . Irfjndoii, »V I 
fiirix). i|iiuiliii( itl’fl II i 
C’lo-'JTj ii-i.r .) Jl- ’(I, ; 


Econ o m i .s I .s i.al. i .sii i; i m n 


Applli'itnis (iiiiiioi ’>0) dtuii’d nui'.ii.t}Jr 
br- Iijiloiiiil-. ol The U K.. or lT-«- .ii'd 
poiisrrs ,1 i;iHid llutifiui”. dfift-rr in 
J-i-fillDlMir-, pn-K-l'llblY wllll I-.1 iC 8*1 
1 spfli'iiil .Mihji-n. -ind Iikvl- k -...ui.d 
kiiowde-hn* ul * i:iii-.rii-,ii lui-ihml-i mid the 
Jt.tiiilliiiii of Mill 1 .Ik-Ill iluin. )■.'pci Hill V 
111 a i(uvui-nini'Pi oi 4 HMh.iii km m 

pii--i..;i;iduiil(‘ :i>....i--ii pi c, ..Piim i.- 
iiiluhMh III ^1.1 1 ,il -i- > .‘j ; .. I 

Ad'..iiiiii';c. 

•ViiHiy Ml c.iif. Cl c'.7=^14 p « h.u 
’.I pi-l ci-li!. -uiiii'l;.' I . D 
r-i-r piis-4l:l(.. ;.nd IiKxIu |1 MMt.'il;ii|| 
Chllrli'rn'-i .iMu * :ii)i e-: (k-iiciuiJi Pm.e 

tii.iiln-, ,i\.iil,ilile. 

rle.i-,*: fur iT.’hei dr'.iils ',••• 

Appiipiliiiviiis 

MINISTRY or OVl RSJ.AS 

DliVKI^rMIiNr. 

niiiim J.l.nid l?(i'i-.u, 

U'.i'ii I 'lace. Ltiiiddil. .S w 1. 

aiMiit full tuimr. .i"'-. Ji.'k'f ilck.:.- .if 

(lU.iTii.'nUon.s .iiid i* .p-: .i iic*-. . ,,'i t,u,iiing 

Kef. RC J3(i 'J.> irj. 


SALARY: 


The University of Gla.s.gow 

UniceisUu Libwnj 

Applicutton'i nve InvlTod fur a post in the 
trade of CHIEF AKrtlSTANT (s.i!ai v ja'file 
£l,:i2S L'76--iJ 1,700 per annum) to iiike 
cimi-je of llie ('umhim-d (-Ibsh llln-jirirs in 
Kconmnic-i and Horinl Srionce. Applli’ant.s 
.shuuld be uruduatc.s, preferably vvlih on 
Honniii.s desrre In the .ipprnpvlote fipld. and 
should have hod relovont expericiioc In on 
anodsmlo library, a piofesslonal uiiuiiiii-.iuim 
in lihr.irlanship is also desirable. 

Apphentions iflve roples). with Hie nninri 
of throe veferreK, .shuuld bo ludHCd. not laicr 
than .July 'J4. lOOA. 'Mi'h die undorunued 
fiuin wiiutii rtirlh(.-i’ pmllculur.. niuy be 
obiiilticd. 

ROBT. T. HUrOHK^ON. 

S(viciiu‘> of the Univci'.slty Court. 

Victoria University of 
Wellington 

NEW ZEALAND 

Senior Lecturer in Transport 
Economics 

ApplIc'RtUin-T are Invited for the 
nbove-mentioned poet whlr.h Is mstniy a 
lesoni'ch one. The uppuintee will also be 
e'cpeuled to tem-h In hl.4 sperial Held but not 
normally tfxe mure than thi'ee hours weekly. 
The Council would pittfer to appoint a person 
who had already undertaken a hubstaiiilal 
amount of research of high quality In 
Tuansport Ecunuiulcs. but It would be preparrd 
to consider applications front persons whose 
moln qualifications aro In olhor brunches of 
Foonomlcs but are now prepared lu turn their 
minds 1.0 transport problems. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer will be 
£3,300 per annum, rising to £3.600 per 
annum, Initial salary bemg determined 
according lo quaUAcaiknts and e.\porlence 

Approved fares to WelUnaton vrfil be 
allowed tor Iho i^ipoliltee. uis wife and 
family, togethov wall ueiual removal expenses 
within .speclUed limits. 

Fuithvr purtkuUf.t and Information ns to 
the metho(f of apmiratloit .^bottld be obtaine*) 
from the AAsodatloti of CommonwcaHh 
Universities i Branch OtAoei, Uailborough 
House, Fall Mull, londun, S.W-l. 

ApbUcaUpns riu.'ie. la New Z<>aland and 
Lond^|, uh .hiu-f’ IS. I 


DffARfMEKf OP UBOUR 
ReiMicIi Blvlslon 
PROVmOE Of MOVA SCOTIA 
Requlras the $eivlces ol a 


W 7 : 


QUALIFICATIONS: Master's Degree or Minimum Bachelor's 
Degree with equivalent experience in liberal 
arts. Minimum two years' experience in the 
field of statistics and Economic Research 
including field work. 

DUTIES: Conduct surveys and studies relative to 

training requirements in industries of Nova 
Scotia; develop and carry out surveys and 
collect data on all phases of Manpower 
Training needs; analyse and evaluate inform¬ 
ation received and organise the data for 
regular publication; design schedules, estab¬ 
lish checking procedures, and develop 
compilation and tabulation programmes. 

SALARY: Commensurate with qualifications and 

experience. 

Full civil service benefits. 

Application Forms may be obtained from the 

. Nova Scotia Civil Service Commission. P.O. Box 943. Dennis 

Building. Halifax. Nova Scotia. Canada. 

! June 21. 1965 A2058 


FISHERY ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

The While Fiah Auihortty wish to recruit Uirec ECONOMISTS to 
work on a wide programme of research in the fields of production, 
marketins, and economic forecasting, Ihc posts will carry a high 
degree of responsibility for tlic planning and prosecution of research 
projects and will offer every opportunity for original work in a 
most interesting field of economics. 

The cmplLasis wilt be on quantitative methods and applicants should 
be familiar with statixiical or econometric techniques, fbe posts 
grill be baaed at Hull, Yorkshire, in a newly created Research Unit 
and will involve close team work with technical and operatfonal 
research staff, and with University departments who will also be 
working on some aspects of the programme. 

The broad responsibilities of the posts are as followa: 

POST 1 PRODUCTION ECONOMICS, to study 

■ the factors influencing (he clBciency of investment, the 
operations of fl.shing vessels and the exploitation of 
alternative resources. 

POST 2 MARKETING* to undertake surveys of certain sectors 
of the distribution chain; to study the problems of 
wholesale and retail distribution; and to advise on new 
development^ in this field. 

POST 3 study the future DP:VELOPMENT of International 
rw«i «i ]^^)|ing effort costs, and yields, and to study trends in 
the productivity of man-power and capital.^ This work 
will inyolve close co-operation with t^logists in yield 
forecasting, and will r^uire some maihcfnatical ability. 

Salaries for all three posts are in the range E1.SS9 to £2,497, plus 
iupergTinuation benefits, depending upon age and experience. 
Applicants for the imst should have bad considerable experience 
in applied economic research, and should have a demonstrated 
ability for independent work. 

Applications should be submitted to |jhe Recrelary/Sollciior* While 
FMi Authority* Llneolu's Inn Chambers l-A C^raltor fftteet, 
London, E.C.4, before July 21* 19651* apecifyiuK the port lu wWch 
the applicant li prlmarUy intertrted. 


yhig the port lu which 




l<)6 


ms)A] 

W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

Maiiai;vinciu and / nginBering Consultants 

Applications are invited trom 

MATHEMATICIANS 

with <.pccial and cxpciicntc in the fields ot slaiisiies and 

tlicories of sampling lo play an important lok* in the woik of the 
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Assistant Director Economic Advlsei* 


Khortty be makins the appolnimeni ot 
A.'slHtoiU Dlrertor. Main duttee will be 
ariRnglng contacts and organlaatlon of 
activities of RuKRlan vlRlturs, the buUdtnK-ui> 
*. Aasoclatlon’a Library and aupervlaloii 
i>l Infurtnatlonal and cducailoimi facilities 


Oundidatet must be fluent In the nuMrum 
lanaututi;. Administrative ubilily and 
exporli'iice will bp an advuntaee 


Appllcunts should bo of Biillsh purentuae 
fiiul agpcl 2S>’40. The MjuUiik salury will be 
«-1 von to £1,300 with annual hU'i'pnient‘( 


Apphcarions m wrltma in the Dlrci-toi, 
Tlie Oieat Brltuin'W^R A^s^K-lHtlotl. 

H Ciiosvenoi Place. LomUm. S W l 


The Cunsumor Council Invites uppllcatlons 
lor the new appointment of Kviinoniiu 
Adtlscr. 

The post will hicludo snoervlsion of the 
proRiamine of work of the Council’s ic.seai-cn 
.Ntall, as w'cll as the Initiation and carryinw 
out ut special studies aiul oiutulries 

, Cundidutes must have at le'ist a second 
j cla.«s hunuuis Ueaieo in ecuuomlcs oi a reluten 
I .subject with pnsF>.;iMi1uatc expeiiencc in 
I research or in economic wqi’K. In Industry 
. eoimuci’ee or a public scivicc 

! Biliary ratiKc .C2.3rii)'.£2.414. These llgure.-^^ 
will bo Kubjert to an Incrvasp ol alamt 
JJ pfi cent on January 1, l!»i>«. The start'uu 
point wUhln this i-nnae is arroidln<( to hkc 
and expenvucti. Contiibutoi-y pen.siun 
.scheme. Anniiul holiday U«ui wvekt ami 
two da.vR 


For further 
announcements 


AppliiMtiriii fui'iiih call be oliliiliieti Iriitii 
till* KNliibli'^hrimnt Odlccr, Tht* Cdumiiiici 
C ouncil, 3 Cornwall Tcnaco, Lutidun. N.W 

The Council i.s an independent ai.int-uliicn 
body rli.ir-ifri with inriiiiaiiiit iW^It iiboiit Ih* 
i iinsutuci pioblcm .1 and piouioilitK action 
to deal ullh llieia 



which is pint of ihc I'.conomics and Industiial IManiiing Division of 
ihe firm. 

This Division is engaged in a wide variety of studies aimed al pio 
ducing dcvclopmcm plans for indiistiies and goveinmciits. both iii 
the United Kingdom and abroad. 

Applicants should have an honours degree in an appiopnate subjeci 
and preferably have had two or three years’ industrial expciience. 
The post will be a good and progressive oppoiiuniiy for a young 
graduate with a desiie lo woik in the broad field of industrial maikei 
icscarch. 

ApplUdiions shouUI he addressed to: 1 ). W’. HarmwMnth. 

W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS. 

Wuofleote Grove. Ashley Road, KpHOm, Surrey. 


SENIOR ECONOMIST/ 
SENIOR STATISTICIAN 

CENTRAL BANK OF IRAQ 


Applications arc invited from graduates holding Ph. Degree 
in Statistics on economies fur opportunities in the Central Bank 
of Iraq. The successful applicant will join the Statistics and 
Research Department and be associated with Economists and 
Statisticians whose main concern is the preparation of original 
economic studies with special reference to monetary, fiscal and 
development problems of Iraq. The statistician will be responsible 
for statistical compilation and analysis of post trends and the 
study of current and future trends in association with various 
economic activities, good knowledge in critical assessment in 
monetary, bunking, fiscal, foreign trade and balance of payment 
is essential and relevant experience is desirable. Appointments 
will initially be on a contract basis for one year, with good 
opportunity for permanent career and good prospects of 
promotion. The starting salary will fully reflect qualificutions and 
experience. All applications will be treated in confidence. Write, 
giving full particulars of age, degrees, qualifications and 
experience, to: 

STATISTICS AND RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRAQ 
BAGHDAD —IRAQ. 


see pages 194, 195 and 197 


Australia 


Spclnep Optra Hoitae—dencral 
Manager 


Apiilicutloil.. aiv liiviiud toi (lit* poMtIoii 
(it (leneiAl Mhiiuhvi of the Sydney Opi-m 
lIou.M*. The Ocncru) Muiuaer will be 
the clkiol uduiiiilstiulive olllcer nt ihc 
Sydney opera Hdiiso Truxt. He will bf 
dnnlly reNponxible lo ihe Tiu.Nt lov Hit- 
oviTull inaiKiKeinem. in aoeuidunee 
with the TiUbl’x polit-y, ol Ihe Opiru 
House mid ilii vuiioux htilJx and xeiMics. 

1 hese will coiiipi ihe: 


I ill a hall S'Miiitnt 3 800 for uincpits 
puneuiits, ronleifiKT.s. vie , or 
l.Hoii («jr Kiund opera; 

(b) ii hull .sealing i,2UU lor draniiitic 
pro.suntfitlon!i, iniiinatu opera, 
conterenceh, etc ; 

(I ) un experlmvntul theatre seailiiK 

430 suitable for drama, the hL-iucnin.: 
of Qlnui, ineetlntrs. etr.: 
id) A hall Hputlnsi 310 for chninbi-i 
mu.sic, lectures, meeilnti.s, etc.; 
to a Tcstuurani and Krlll-rtHim treatinu 
(’upiijlty for 250 pemons) und othci 
public tucllllles 


nuiia iHi. (Of an>i ic) will oe 
cfjuipped with staite machinery ot vurMne 
h\?ms und complexity and some ot thc.sc 
halls will be lilted with .slmulliinc»u.'> 
I'.iiiHUiiite ti'iin.slntloii equipment fur llie 
holdliiB «f international confiTen('e.s. 


While the Trust Is empowered lo ui t 
uh prnmulvr, it Is uiitlclpatiHl (hat various 
public und prlviite oruunl.sulions will make 
u.se of the nails In the Opera Huuxe 
und may promote various activities with 
the appiuval ot the Tiiwi. The Ovnerul 
Manueer. therefore, will need to yu.ssc.sx 
u hlKti dotfree ot adinlnlslrutlw ability 
with a knowledge and experience of 
business, finance and public relation;. 


The appttintment will be subject to the 
piovlslon.s of the Now South Wales PubUc 
bervtce Act. The salary of the position 
will be TAi.riiio and a Kubstautuil 
e\pen.scs allowunce will be paid. A h shci 
Nnliiry miitht he considered for an 
iiutstandini! candidate 


Market Research Manag’d’ 

Tlic K B Hi A Hobln.Hoii Oioup requite 
un Indii'^rriul Market HehCuirli Munuuor 
al their Head Oifioe In liltlSTOL 

Apphi'unis must be ctipubic of 
dcvelopiiiK this manauPinent service and 
of co-ordlnutlnK ll lliruu'ihuut tiic 
Ciroup. Rcsputi.sible exporlcnce in 
lndu.stilMl market reseiuch ih ehNvuimi, 
the po.vsf .skin ot an appiopriate dcurec 
or profchsliirinl (|Uulili<-.it|uri und aoinc 
RiiuuIodKe ui experleme ol puckumiig. 
ptiper or pliiMic.s would be im iidvuntuue 
The prvlciivd uae lunuc ts 38-40. 

Tins i.s a .senku- appulnliiiciit and the 
siilury, pro.'jpecls und cundlliuns are 
uliriictivc ApplU'Htioti.s will bo treated 
in St net ronlldencv und .Nhould iw 
addressed Inltiullv with a bnct outline 
of iclovatit p.iitii ulitis (iiicliidlnu lute, 
nualUiculiori.s, e\i>Mrlcncc und snUry 
level) quiitlnu leleicni-e £FA. lo 
SIhIT . 

K H A ROBIN.*^ON (HOLlHNCiBi LTD 
BriMnl 1 


The University of Livoi*pool 

The Uiiiversilv of Liveiptad Iiun several 
I'tfseui'ch piiijecis uoncerned w’lth liicreabing 
the vllteieiicy of the building induxtry. A 
further development, Unaiicmlly supported b 
the Mlnlstiy ot Public DiiildhiK und Works, i 
designed lo .study the potential demand tor 
bulldiiui re.vources In the foresccuble future 
In (he Merseyside area and to rvlule the 
demand to the resources available. 

An economist with experience In Industry 
or rcsebivh who wisliv.. to extend his 
kiiuuiedje of Innd use und buHdltik Industry 
problems Is lequlrcd to take churitc of thin 
investigation. The .study in expected to tuke 
three years. 

The initlul sulurv (lecruivr sculci will be 
within the lunse C1.4UU und ej.lii.'i per 
annum 

AppUcmlons. aturlna mre. qiialiiicallonv unci 
experience, toKCihor with ilin immeN ol three 
lefcict*.-, i'houlil he leccivcd us soon as 
po.s.slbIe hv the Rceistrar. from whom turihc 
pjitlciiluis m.iy luj ubiiiliied 


Application fotm.s uvuiiuble trom ihc 
New South Wales (lovernmeni oiiIcvn 
56 »tmnd, I^ondon. W.C.2. where 
uppllcuiions (In duplicate and 
arcminpanled by a recent phutokuiph) 
should be liKlged by Augusl 10, 196S. 
Appllcunts hhoiild .specify academic c/r 
.^lieclul (luulliications and pu.st and pie.Mmi 
ciiipiiiynient und experience (supported by 
documeiUHTy evidence). 


, University of Glasgow 

; DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND 
KCONOMIC RESEARCH 

Assistantshlp in Management Studies 

' Applications are Invited from economists, 

! xiatistlclana. accountant.s. enslneers, or those 
with relevant experience or Interest, for an 
A.H.HRtant who will take part in a study of 
the utUlsatlon ot modern management 
techniques. The salary wale is £1,050 x 
t: 75—£1,275 per annum. 

Applications (three copies), giving the 
names of three referees, should be sent not 
Inter than July 31. 1005, to the undersigned 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained 

ROBT. T. KCrrOHESON, 
Secretary of the University Cniiit 


The Economist 

KLQUlRi:b AN 

ASSISTANT 

STATISTICIAN 

to specialise in the analysis of 
international economic facts 
and figures for the paper. 
Scope for imaginative presenta¬ 
tion of data. University degree 
or profcs.sional qualification 
essential. Age under 30. 
Starting salary in the £S00- 
£1,400 range. Five-day week, 
four weeks* holiday. Bonus, 
pension and provident schemes 
in operation. Please write to 
the Chief Statistician, 25 St. 
James's Street, London. S.W.I. 
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i^ricultural Officer 
(BcotiQinlCB) 

Tama^(Tangfinvihaand Zdninibar) 

to carry out avrvoys at prmtu 
iiullvMitoi tttroi^nc fyatemt. to frlao toereatiBi 
luiTO ou^t by bffitor of eawt 
nnd by lajoetlgA of oddfetonal 
rn cdvtjM on tho re*nryanti^lon i 
fiirBilng ayatoiiu to ftt. into d 

‘^^SaiidiSw 

J>^iioatloa Allow, ncoa. ynottgM provided. 
Uenorpua Itovo. OooarnMt qwrtorii _ ^ 
AbpJloA&tii, who should QS nationals of the 
UnitM Kingdom or of tho ftopubllc of iroland 


I UQiye.^liy President 



ally teach thres 
oui'R per week each, 
appointment 
ir I, 1065, but the 
pared to wait until 
I .aanropri^jmon. 
iser K. B. <luttmiingf 
oRuneree. UalhouNio 



The SUrht Hon. Lori TtabsASUO 


OF OVBRBBAS OEVELORMISNT* 
_ _ BOUBE, 

For further 

announcements see pages 
194, 196, and 196 


NEWS AOENCY-<«nall. oompaot. 
hardworkine- >-requlrea lively extrovert with 
interest In current aftalTs tours, not his). 
State backgroimd, age and education.— 
Box 1U30. 


Bristol College of 
Science 

and Technology 

School of Management 

Research Project on 
Supervisory Training 
1965-1967 

/V^>pl1catluns are invited lor the puauiona 

Research Fellow \ 

Research Assistant 

on a two-vear project aponsoned by tho 
Science Research Gounefi into the 
objectives of suusrvisary tralnincr.in- four 
companies end its ruievance to tminina 
needs 

The Hnscurch Fellow will uAsume full 
roKponslbllity for the resenich in luo ot 
the Araib. and will enllabuiiate in the 
dlreotlou and writing up of the project. 
Candldat.ct> would have a university 
degree or equivalent, pieleinbly in 
Sociology or Fiiyciioioay. with oxpeilence 
in Industry and/or relevant lusesitb 
experience. 

The Research Assistniit will t^rk under 
the Senior Research Fellow in Charge of 
tho ptoject. and should be a giuduuto 
with Ronio knowledge ot industry and ot 
raaearuli methods. 

Both appointments are to date from 
October l. 196S. 

Salary within the range £1.060* £1,37.5 
(Research Fellow) or £760*£1,030 
tKesearch AsaiEiunl) 

Applies Mon forms and further 
uartlcularb from 
The Secretary and Registrar. 

Bristol College of Science and Technoloxy. 
Ashley Down. 

Bristol 7. 

Please quote Ref. CST 60/70. 


Dalhottsle University 
Canada 

it of Oommerer Is seeking to 
by the appointment of an 
inuneUiate need is foi- 

SMMO&e With espeyience in the business world 
and whoM. inteMiU M to the spbera ot 
managerlM and sppllw soonemlcsi out the 
deparlmeiU -U primarily . eonoeriMd to alUaec 
high calibre persons and wouM, xto a^. , ^ 
Oonslderable extent, be prepaiud to Adfuin the 
comses tt'dSerito order to atood the 
pHi'ilcular experience and Imerora of the 
appeintee. 

Salaries scales, n<me of which has a formal 
celliiie. at ptosent store «t gu.0on ^ ■ 

(Lecturers). The appointment may be at any 
level aocording to the calibre of the panotf 

department may to 


i Iir .position ot 
1 .Vloc-Chanceilor of the 


JlntoMBk II'to he tor the miminencement 
I IMb^ aeaMi^year on September I, 

_ - >thlTds of salary, effective 

upon rcLlreineni as a result of reaching 
retirement age (66) or permanent puysical 
or mental incapacity. 

Meniurial, the sole university in 
BowlouiuUapd.to built on u spaclour eatnpua 
to the principal auburb ui' Mm Capital Oito 
of St Jolm'K. Tlte new campus, cousistlfiv 
pneeiit^ of nine buildings, wo.s opened la 
IMl by the late Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

.Two laqgs addiiioiMl academic buildtnys are 
w am In 1006. Other buHdlnga ate to be 
erected In quick sueceMdon. 

SuideDt body: 1690 — eoo 
1005 — 700 
1060 — 1.400 

i:H)6 — 3.auo 

11)70 — 6.000 (estimated) 

_ 170 

—' University offers its President and 
Vlce*Cbancollor a uhniieiiglng opportunity 
and a position of piwKti^ in the eommuiiity 
ot Newfoundland and InBuence in the 
Oanedlan nation. He will to expecren, as 
Chief BxeouUve Ofllcev, ro drveino what Is 
already a vigorous university Itiio one of the 
leading tostltutlons of Canada. 

Interested penuena may obtain additional 
information by writing to the undersigned. 

Applications (which will be ireated in 
strict confidence) should be made in writing 
before September 1st, enclosing a curriculum 
vitae together with copies ol academic 
quatlftnatlons and iwret'eiures. Personal 
Interviews will bo nvranKua. AppiicAtintts 
.’Oiould be addressed: 

Tbc Chairman, 

Board of Regents. 

Memorial UnlvoiRltv of Newfoundland, 
c/o The Mlnl.stvr of FduL'Htion. 

ConfeUemtIiin Builillng. 

St. Jolin’s, Nowfoundland. 

Canada. 






University of Melboui'ne 

Senior Lectureship hi Chinese 

in the 

Department of Oriental Studies 


^tfALlFrCATTCri^: Degrde In Chinese with 
a special InUrest In (he field of Chiuese 
language and Ulerature. An ability to 
l^ure in the fields of Cfiihiese history or 
Chinese tliought vriu to an advonuge 
Chinese applicants wttT iwquire a very high 
donee ofunnipeWice hi English. 

August 1, 1066. 

Inhlal^sttlury within the range derailed 
will be deternilnfKi according to r *"■ 


and pxperlenre 
Further liifiirmatlon, including details .if 
F b R U. rype supci unnuiitloti. travel and 
tenuival expenses, housing a.sslsrmoc tnd 
conditions of appointment, is available from 
the Aswlntlon of Commonwealth Dulver.«liies 
(Bmnch Oinee). Marlborough House. 

Pall Mall, f,ondmi, S.iv i 
AppIlcaMons clobo in Ausirnlia and Liindoa 
as above 


EDUCATION 

Leeds Education Committee 

Leeds College of Commerce 

4J VlfoodhouM Lane. Leeds S 

Diploma in Modern Languages 

A two year full-time course requiring toe 
study of two nwjor and one subatdlary « ' 
iorelgn lanuuiige wltli the wlni of achieving 
a hi^ dtoree of proficiency in currespondcnc*. 
Interpreting and tran.vliiuon wirn especial 
reference to business activities. Also 
substantial study in the college Iniiguaia 
laboratmy Hireseina oral proficiency. 

Applicants must naVe twx> O C.E. “A" level 
passesi including a foreign language. 

Further details can bo obtained irom the 


PrinclpHi 


OOMFOneR PROQRAMMiNO.-Train for a 
well paw post to this expanding fleici throiivh 
|OS. 4Dpp details of new hom(>*studv courses 
(Ifie; IBII IWI) write ICS (Dept. 424). 
Pamai«RQ»dr-J4ondun, s w ii. 

Home Study Courses 
B. 80 , (Econ.) U.B. 

Md Other external degi-ces of the Univevsitv 
of London. Also Acrounruncy, Secretaryship. 
LAW. ‘Cpstlng. BanJSng. lasuiwnee. 

Marketing, a.C.R.. and many (non-exam.) 
eoUrees In huMiieis subjects Including the 
new Stockbrokers'atid Stockjobhvrx course. 

Write today tor del alls or advice, elating 
subjects in which IbtcvescMl, to 

Metropolitan Collegre 

(Oept. (30/2). St. AlbAOK. 

or call at 30 Queen Vic m’.a Street. 

London. K.C 4. CIQ* i874 
iFdundud mo ) 


The Nlitsubishi man— 
y^iirirueted adviser 
'’:"%fi.Japen 



Mitsubishi Bank, serving the international business 
commtiillty for 8S years with correspondents around the 
world. 


A 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

HbbcI Offleai Tokyo, Japan Ciblo; Addraaa: BANKMITSUBISHI 
Now York Agoncyt 120 Broadway. Naw York 5, N.Y. Ub AngolBB 
Agoncy: 626 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14. Cal. London Braneli: 
7 Birchin Lane, London. E,C.3. Correspondent banks located around 
the world. 




TRADITION, 

PRESTI6E, 

TRUST 

Each movement of "Noh” dancer is precise, 
accurate, and calculated, for this traditional 
Japanese dance demands flawless perform¬ 
ance. And when it comes to international 
banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift and dependable services substantiated 
by many years of outstanding experience... 
offered by Sumitomo Banks. 





THE 

SUMITOMO 

BANK, 

LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE; OSAKA, JAPAN 
171 kranches In key eltlei throuiilMul JapM 

■ AFFILIATED BANKS: THE SUMITOMO BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA, Head Office: San Franck. Branch 
OlOces: Los Angeles, Crensiin^cramento, San 
Jose, Ganfeia: ■ MNOO SOtfffOMO BRASILEIRO 
S.A. Head Office: Sao Paufo. Branch: Mercado 

■ OVEnSEAS OFFICES; Kaw York Asancy. Hang Kong 

Branali, Kanchl Salk 
LONOON BBANCH i Suoklanbary Hause, 

3 Quaan VIclaria St„ Londan, E.C.4 


FREESURVEY 


Woodwornij Dry Rot, Rising Damp Inspections 
by Highly Trained Rentokll Skill 

During the last 4 years Hcntokil have surveyed ov 
90,000 properties, and three out of c\Try four were 
found to contain woodworm. A significant number 
were found to contain dry rot or rising damp. 

Make sure your properly is safe from attju k - call 
inllcntokil now, Thcinspcet ion is free. It is objective, 
reliable, and aoknowlcdged by profcssiouul bodies. 
Any treatment found necessary — wlietlier for 
WOODWORM, ROT or Rl.SIXr; DAMP — 
is haciced by BentohiVs 20 year guarantee.* 

PAYMENT CAN BE SPREAD OVER TWO YEARS IP REQUIRED 

Ring Rentokll - wc arc in every phone book - 
prpostthc coupon below todiiA» for free illustrated i 
technical leaflets. 



BENTOEIIi LABOBATOEIESLTD.j 

|16Donr Strattg londoBi W.l. T«leplioBe: RTEe Park 0061 


Rlssst sifsnot for s Prat Eurvty 
of til# undsmitiitlontct property □ 

□ Kt □ s 

(PtHH ffcA /M/lafc r9^ult9d) 


s£?.n 


























Q books forthe businessman 
^ interested in Austraiia 


Nominee & Investment Services 

I A guide to, and service for. your AuNtraluin 

j New Zr:“ ^ortioiro TRvdiimcn 

I jUmillliniiiii specially designed to assist non-resident 
wSHHHH investors. 

Hr^j^ Forming a Company in Australia 

Covers various aspects of Company Law as 
defined in the Uniform Companies Act now 
operating in most Australian Stales—and 
r^^CUNlTVf mucheUebc«d«. 

1 Opportunity Austraiia 


SAVE 


WITH 

COMPLETE 

CONNDENCE 



i iftlS Bl purpose of this 174 page book is to gi\e 

1 a factual and balanced pii turc of the »c- 

sources and business opportuniiics in 
ftM|pi|U Australia. 

^ S\ All copies freely available trpon rctjucst. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRAUA 

LIMITFO l,Hutp^«ud iu I'ulorim 

LONOONOmCES: 

la Old Jewry, ECa • Trlcphone: ME'l’ P.761 
W for all travel reguiretneuts 
WIC8T END BRAIfCtf: 


3^ Piccadilly, Wl • Telephone: REG 0G46 
nBADdi!ficB: 353.339 Collins Street, Mrlboui 


THE HIGHEST RATECONSIS- 
TANT WITH SAFETY 

• ported record of safety • de- 

E ositors in 107 countries • no 
ahama taxes • special conS* 
dentiat accounts* U.S. dallara 
and Verting accounts. 

Dollar deposits earn interest and* 
are repaid in dollars 


SNHMAS SAVINGS yt 

ANb LOAN ASSOCIATION, LTD. \ 7| 

P.O. Box 69, Rawsori Square, Nassau, Bahamas |. /1| 

□ Send more information: 

'' Sama^aVttfn.no.. . 

Address......... 

City.Country.. 

^ Amount Enclosed. 
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!r I8dirt«|:’29% i»6S 
Bt^tro ARSIZIO (VMcsel Italy 


The unique Italian exhibition which is also the most 

complete European mart of the following sectorsi 

Natural FIbraa 
Artiflalal FIbraa 
eynthatio Ftbraa 

Taxtila Maelilnanf atKl A|»pJlancaa 
Taxtila Accaasofiaa aad Automation 
Chemical products for the Textile Industry 


Information! 

Mpfttra latcmuKibnale del Tessile* 
Palazyio dellc Ksposizioni, 

211 Viale Borri, 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) Italf 

Phones: 34378 -35229-34287 (34508) 


THE Economist July lo. ms 



"A TiME-HONOURED TRAOiTION" expert benMni servlee siibslxetieied 
by decidts e( experience end know-how Is the tredition of DMWA bAmK. 
We uter to yoer benking requirements, Including general banking, foreign 
exchange end trust through our complete network. 

rar l>ib.X Wik ltd. 

OSAKA JAPAN. TELEX OS 3284 
119 branch offleea throuohout Japan 
London Branch: TELEX LN 21979 
79 Blshopagata, London, E.C. 2 ., England 
York Rape Offlea: 91 Broadwair New York 9 N.Y. UoSJko 


Doing 





in Japan? 

Japan's leading long-term credit institu¬ 
tion oHers these valuable services: 

all types of foreign exchange iransacliuuS 

promotional services for foreign investments 
in Japan and Ja|)anese. investments abro 9 .d 

credit information on Japanese 

loan guarantees . 

go-between services for industrial tie-u^6 with 
leading Japanese companies 


Since 1902 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 

OF JAPAH, LTD. 

Head Office: MarunouchK Chflyotfa-ku, TokyOg Japan 
London Nepresenlative Offices' Moor House, lib London 
Wall, E.CJI 

Tel: National S251/3 

Cable Addrese: Kopyopinko London EC2 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street* New Yorfc4| N.Y, 

Tel: HAnover 2 0657 J. 
FrankfurtOffIceiEschershelmer Landstrasa(F#k FrAfil^ 
furt am Main, F.R. Qermariy ^ 

Tel: 558851 


BegitteiM M m Newftp»pcr. 


iftpBpcr. AiithorlMd •• SmvmiJ ClMS Mall. Poat OIDoa Dept.. 
Newspaper lAd.. at 21 Sb. Jamee’a Street. Londoo. 8.w4. 


Ottawa. HrintMl In Knglond \»y Ht. CletnenlH Prem Ltd . London, t'.C 4. Published by The bconoinlat 
Telephtme : Wlilieiiall biti.1. Poniuue on thlt issue: UK lOd.; Overseas lid. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANOE INDICES 


TNI ■CQNOHIST.eXTIL FINANCIAL 

INDICAtOR TIMRS 

(I9S3«I00) (I93S-I00J 


Neon 

' blot* 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

365 5 

1643 

5-87 

319-9 

6-09 

363-9 

363 2 

5-90 

317-8 

6-13 

362 0 i 

361 6 

S-91 

317-1 

6-15 

361 5 

3611 

5 93 

3IS-7 

6-17 

360-3 

361-4 

5 93 

315-5 , 

6-18 

363 6 

i 362-9 

5-91 

315-8 1 

6-17 



100-39 

5 91 

6 66 

8,154 

99-80 

5 95 

6 66 

8.457. 

99 61 

5 96 

6 66 

8.290' 

99 17 

5 99 

6 67 

10,540 

99 19 

5-99 

6 67 

9,223 

99 41 

1 5 98 

6 69 

1 8,560 


High, 405 2 (May 14) 
Low. 391 I duly 5) 


High, 359 I 
(May 3) 
Low, 315 5 
duly 5) 


High, III 39(F«bruary 18) 
Low, 99 17 duly 5) 


90't Savingt Bonda 2 


16/712 

l3/4la 

59/712 

47/9 







1 




Prices. 

IH5 

Dividend 

momary 


Price. 
Apr. 6, 

Price, 
|une 30. 

Price. 
July 7. 

'lid- 

High 

Low 


8TOCKS 


1965 ■ 

1969 

1*5* 

r% 

4S/6 


25 5 

GUS ’A*. 


63/. 

39/4', 

40/- 

4-4 

25/3 

20/- 

1813b 

House of Fraser .... 

.5/- 

23/9 

2MM,* 

20/- 

81 

l3/4'i 


10 b 

Lewis's Invest. Tu.. 


12/M,* 

lO/l', 

lO/M, 

S-9 

35/6 


20 b 

Marks 8 Spencer 'A 

.5/- 

34/6 

34/4', 

34/6 

4-2 

30/6 

27/- 

6 o 

United Drapery .... 


28/3 

27/4', 

27/3 

4-8 

W/3 

IB/M, 

51,0 

Woolworth. 

.5/- 

19/7*, 

18/4* 

18/1', 

SS 

54/9 

44/- 

fS'ib 

British Petroleum .. 

..a 

51/3* 

50/3 

50/9 

78 

SI/9 


IS'iH 

Burmah Oil. 

..a 

49/3 

£15% 

32/101, 

44/10', 

45/9 

9 6 

£l7i>,s 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 


CI5'4 

3'8 

36/4«i 


tl8>3b 

Shell Transport .... 

.5/- 


8'7 

30/3 

2V- 

Ultramar. 

10/- 

2B/4», 

22/6 

22/6 

... 



EUCmiCAL 8 RADIO 





53/3 

38/- 

8i4b 

AEI. 

..£1 

46/- 

45/9 

45/9 

5'2 

76/M, 

61/71, 

10 b 

BICC. 

..£1 

69/7',• 

64/4', 

fl/Zh. 

(5 2) 

12/7', 

10/0*4 

4-4 0 

Crompton Parkinson.5/- 

13/9*4 

IO/8>4ll 

10/0*411 

4 9 

75/-' 

63/- 

10 0 

Dacca. 

0/- 

70/6 

65/- 


4-4 

27/9 

21/9 

S a 

EMI. 

10/- 

26/9 

22/- 

21/9 

5 7 

18/6 

12/3 

6<ib 

Ellioct>Aucemaiion. 

.5/- 

15/9 

12/6 

12/3*4 

4 3 

55/3 

42/3 

9 b 

English Electric ... 

..£1 

19/10^ 

47/- 

66/- 

S-2 

46/9 

38/6 

3 0 

General Electric... 

..£1 

39/9 

39/3 

4-3 

63/9 

44/- 

Blab 

C. A, Parsons. 

..£1 

53/9 

55/9 


4*5 

132/M, 

101/3 

10 b 

Philips Lamp Works. 10 ft. 

128/6 

(11/3 


2'9 

MA', 

29/3 

7 0 

PlaniM. 

Pye (Cambridge) .. 

10/- 

34/41, 

29/7's 

12/IOr, 

79(9 

4*0 

18/71, 

12/9 

20 c 

.5/- 

16/- 


7-8 

42/3 

35/6 

20 0 

Radio Renuls. 

.5/- 

60/71, 

35/6 

35/6 

S'6 

61/3 

tj/: 

7»,b 

A. Reyrolle. 

..£1 

50/. 

52/3 

52/9 

3-8 

76/. 

53/3 

IS 0 

Thorn Electrical.... 

ENGINEERINC 

.5/- 

6S/6 

55/y 

53/3 

21 

39/9 

30/9 

S>,b 

Babcock 8 Wilcox. 

..£1 

34/3 

13/4' 

33/6 

6 0 

40/6 

33/- 

4 o 

John Brown. 

.. £1 

37/10', 

36/- 


6 2 

9/- 

7/- 

8 b 

Cammeli Laird.... 

.5/- 

8/3*4 

7/6 

7/3 

83 

14/- 

ll/4«, 

10 b 

Internal. Combust.. 

.5/- 

27/3 

12/6 

12^14 

6 2 

26/3 

20/41, 

7',b ! 

Swan Hunter. 

..£1 

23/6 

22/9 

21/9 

9-2 

8/6*a 

6/514 1 

5*46 

John Thonmson ... 
Coventry Gauge... 
Alfred Herbert. 

.5/- 

9/3*4 

1 6/8'4 

6/9*4 

6-4 

35/6 

26/41, 

t3*4» 

10/- 

32/- 

1 27/- 


6-2 

56/6 

«/- 

t6 b 

..Cl 

53/M, 

1 68/4', 

gp. 

5-7 

27/6 

22/3 

121,e 

Acrow (Eng.) ‘A*., 
Allied Ironfounders 

.5/- 

26/6 

23/1 > 

(5 0) 

25/6 

17/6 

171,6 

.5/- 

24/3 

1 18/-* 

17/9 

70 

23/9 

19/9*4 

I7'2b 

Averys. 

.5/- 

22/6 

1 21/6 

21/3 

5 3 

24/101, 


5 0 

BSA. 

10/- 

20/i'4* 

21/. 


(5 7) 

12/- 

?<S. 

8 b 

George Cohen..., 

.5/- 


10/41,* 


5*9 

15/7', 


5 0 

Oavy-Ashmorc .... 

.5/- 

12/10', 

13/3 

VUr 

43 

56/3 

45/9 I 

9 b 

Guest, Keen. 

..£1 

48/- 

4B/6 

68/. 

5*8 

19/6 

13/- 

12 b 

Head Wrightson... 

.5/- 

19/- 

13/-* 


6>2 

58/3 

50/101, 

7i,b 

Metal Box. 

..£1 

55/M, 



4-9 


15/3 

6 a 

Ransome 8 Maries. 

.5/- 

16/4', 

15/9 

15/3 

5-6 

34/M, 

5 

Renold Chains ,,.. 

..£1 

38/9 

35/10', 

36/M, 

5-6 

72/9 

58/41, 

7«,0 

Tube Investments . 

..£1 

59/-* 

S9/9 

59/- 

5-1 

28/3 

20/9 

71,b 

Vickers. 

..Cl 

23/6 

21/M, 

20/10', 

9-6 

48/6 

38/6 

9>«b 

Ward (Thos. W.) .. 

..£1 

42/9 

40/9 

fi<2 

S-5 

14/9 

10/41, 

7 0 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 

11/9 

II/-* 

0/9 

17-0) 

18/6 

14/3 

16 1- 

Woodall-Duckham. 

FOOD 8 TOBACCO 

.5/- 

15/6 

l6/4^ 

16/4', 

6-4 

33/5 

28/- 

16 0 

Allied Suppliers ... 

10/- 

28/6 


31/9 

S-0 

7/9 

7/- 

16 0 

Aisec. British Foods 

.1/- 

7/7', 1 

7/3 

7/M, 

40 

40/- 

33/- 

8 b 

Bovril... 

..£1 

36/3 ! 

33/- 

33/. 

7-3 

12/41, 

iO/6 

t2»a0 

Brooke Bond 'B' .. 

.5/- 

11/71, 

10/9 

10/71, 

6>0 

B/7', 1 

7/3 

7 a 

Fitch Lovell. 

.2/6 

7/7', 

7/6', 


(4-7) 

10/7', 

8/IO>, 

1*30 

International Stores..5/- 

9/3 

10/- 

S-l 

59/6 

51/- 

10 b 

|. Lyons ‘A. 

..£1 

52/-:i ’ 

52/3* 

51/3 

5-2 

33/I0>7 

27/- 

51,0 

Ranks Hovis. 

10/- 

29/9 

28/-* 

27/- 

5-9 

32/M, 

26/6 

7 b 

Reckitt 8 Cohnan . 

10/- 

28/3 

27/- 

27/- 

S-2 

IS/9 

12/101, 

91,fa 

Spilters. 

.5/- 

15/41, 

13/3 

13/- 

5-0 


iqu( 
ro« 

C. P. Petrol* 
>G. 


Machines Bull 



ExdhMond. tTiiilrec |Ti»e net red^etkw|l«M»lllow lor iix I Ex aoltdlTaCtoiL, f Ex rlgha 8$ Equivdent ^0 werllng. («) Interim dvldend. 

(c) Yeer:3 dividend. (^Tp oirUett date. (Oflift yiPL Ex eft. ^ (h) ^ ZamMart taic jh T«,ltieit date, (n) liwerlm xnce reduwd or pan^. (p) R^ltlng from split ^ fej^eradon 
Sr Rhodesia and &ck. Japanese prices suppliBd ^ Dalwa Securidli. Tokya Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. ** Yields m brackets 

are on forecast dhndendR 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


lu^ Ju.r| 

$ s > 


Aich ToMkt... 


P«nnyi|rlvanii 
Union Pacific ... 
Amor. Ctactric . 
Am.Tol.ATot. . 
Coni..|4iwn ... 
InblWATol. .. 
WoMom Union . 

AicPi. 

Aiaminluin. 

Amor. Can. .... 
Am. Smotiinf... 
Am. Viicoio .... 

Anaconda. 

Boch. Stool. 

Boobif. 

CtlanoM. 

Chr/ilor. 

Col. Polmolivo.. 
Crown-Zollor .. 
DiMltloraSoog... 

Douflw. 

DowChomlfiilf.. 
Do Pont 

Eon Kodak. 

PordHoior_ 


. 3Ma . aiU 

. 57 . 57»a 

. 381] S8»a 
. 38>4 ' 3» 

. 41l| 43^ 

. S7la S 7 I 4 

‘B B 
isi 

. Bfi| Wa 
. m «3'i 
. S5H 3SU 

. TVa 771a 
. HU H 
. 474 4M| 

:iSj ^ 

.12354 U34 
. 7f4 104 
. 52N^ 514 


Gan. Electric .. 
Gonoral Foods . 
Gonornl Motors 

Goodriar. 

Gulf 611 . 

Hoinx. 

Inc. Bus. Mach. . 
Int. Harvascor.. 
fniar.Nickel... 
Inior, Paper ... 
Konnocott..... 
Litton Inda..... 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Disclllars . 
Pan-Amorican . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Coprn... 
Soon Roebuck. 
ShoH OH. 


ftaW.Oillnd. . 
Stand. Oil N.I. . 
Union Carbide. 

U.S. Stool. 

West Raecrlc . 
WMlworih ... 


554 i 7B4 
78^1 794 

f54 N’a 
. 50 5034 

. 544 54 

. 414 414 

. 458 US 8 
. 344 344 
. 8334 834 
■ 3014 .Mia 

.1014 1034 

. B44 054 

.874 07 

. 3a7« 314 

. 274 274 
. 724 73 
. 34'a 3394 

. 4B3a «74 
. 594 B14 
. B34 BS4 
. 454 474 
. 7B4 744 
. 4012 59 I 4 
. 414 474 
. ^ 474 . 
. 2994 wi 

.1414 144*^ 


Money Market Indicators 

Finance houses were puying more for diree monihs* money, reflecting an increased demand for hire 
purchase facilities, but die local authority rare eased per cent and 1'reasury bill rate was again 
reduced by the same amount. The sharp reaction of the Bank to this reduction, by forcing large scale 
borrowing from it, can be explained by the weakening of the forward pound. The cost of forward 
cover has risen by A per cent and, with interest rates lower in London, covered arbitrage morgina 
have moved very sharply in New York’s favour mA-rmm 

despite the fall in Tfeasury biU rate there, and an MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


easmg in the three month Euro*dolUr rate. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ milllAn) I 


Dpi* of I 

Tpndor ' OKorod 


Avoram 

RUAUf 

AHotmtnt 


l ea i idN f d aNd Pepw't Iiidlcaa(i94l~43» IB). 


421 

Indwferiah 

Ylald 

•/. 

Govt 

Banda 

90*2B 

S'BI 

87*06 

M«SS 

SOB 

f7>U 

•9-M 

302 

87*14 

19-tl 

3*04 

87-IB 

•9'45 

S-«l 

•7‘OB 


1964 

July 3 

9I.Oim 
230 6 

488*7 

t. d. 

09 4*72 

'a 

1965 

Mar, 19 

1800 

116*4 

129 10*70 

25 

H 26 

IBOO 

322*6 

180 11*60 

11 

April 2 

180*0 

125*8 

180 11-69 

22 

H » 

1700 

320*6 

129 10*59 

52 

. 15 

MOO 

377*2 

I2B 9*36 

24 

. 23 

1600 


127 11*97 

28 

.. 30 

160*0 

127 6*00 

11 

May 7 

* HO B 

• 171*4 

126 2*47 

41 

14 


124*1 

125 5 69 

II 

** li 

M W 


8l:t 

125 6 90 
127 3*34 

19 

61 

Juna 4 

I7BB 

|U*.I . 

112. 9*11 

48 

« M 
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London 

I Bank rACo (from 7%, % Mnrk< 

I 3/6/55). 4 (i 

DopMit rnCM Troi 

7 doyx* notfco: Bant 

Clfltrinj banka .... 4 Pina 

DIaewint hoinaa ... 4 

Local BulhorUlM... 64 ~ 6'4 Buro-i 

3 imnifw* f/xad: 7 da 

Local authorhiai... 64-44 3 m< 

I Financa houaaa .... 7-74 
Call mAiioy: liiro-i 

Claarini banka' (ir 

minimum . 49* . 2 da; 

Day-to-dar apraad.. 49p..54 3 m« 

U1 iMIir dJCdfiNAgo: Popwa 

Ansimt Hndraac coal. 

Nnf VMk 

Traasury blUt: Nsrkt 

g?::::::::::: i:3 S! 

CoYhfbd MnrgInB 


July 7 

Markot dlacounc raioa 
(i memfis') 3, 

Traaaury bill!... 54 

Bank bilta. 5 ' 9 , 4.6 

Fina trada bjfla.. 7-71 1 

■uro-dollar daMsIta: 

7 daya noiica... 44-44 
3 moniha*. 49c-54 

■iiro-alorlinf dappcUa: 

(in Paris). 

2 days' notica... 54-69^ 

3 moothi'. 64-7 

Popward rate: 

U msfidi*).. . Fi 4 *l*ii c pm 


Nsrkot papur: 

nuikMUi...... 

^ CarsL^dtftoait. 


lElnr^UKVaaai 

f Ipnm. 


In fsvmup af: 


425 Induatriala 95 79 (May 13). Lom. 89 06 (|an. 4) 


* On Jylf 2nd samlari far 91'day bills « Oi Da Bd 
aacurad 22 par cam, Mgbar tandara baink altottad In fuH. 
THb offar for ibU waak waa lar £170 mlHlM 9l«dav bilfi. 


mm . N;Yavb Si N.Yari( 

InrmmSnHiii g .. N. York 4|| N.YoHi iii* 
|SM orkfcrada margtm afOir ibt diflbranDolf in . 
Ifimfcu/or tttrltng and dsifor osarti, at adjusied 
fprMrord cxc/i«/if c cam, snpon abara. 













































































































































































































IS the f^tt of uncertainty 
ebbuf how far the other European 
about the extent to which American interests 
loves In the European Community, particularly 
e Kennedy round of tariff negotiations page 237. 


r cent of 


SION COURSE? 

This year tramj^lS^t rates ere at their highest level since Su^t bu^seye 
Britain's diy cargo fleet are liners which cannot take advantage 
are becoming increasingly hamstrung by the Conference Trl^nt St 

Even irtnose Jtpahese cars are on the wey to the West, their makers are awruny worried 
about the western cars that may be on the way there. But with the Samurai of the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry to help them, not a foreign bandit shall be allowed to 
drive into the stronghold page 2S9. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 1964 

Theodore White's secpnd ins^lment |n his 
from wl^md'li 


from 19^<'tlkH!^fis^b<ih'Vdlaiishbd fif^ bhe gairti^ 

because the author became a oqnvihp^ ^enins^ nierw He views JjTeei^nt Jahn^yvk^ 
more detachment but his feelirtg for the general exhilaration of politics is un^uafled 

page 248. 



WHERE DOES .ALL THE AWERflSINQ GO? 

Vihusitim adveitisamenia in allowed on television—even to a imaited.extent on state-run 
networKl^thar mass media are badly hit But where newspapers the world ever always 
seem to suffer, mass-circulation magazines seem to bo able to hit beck. And id die 
United States recently radio has shown a surprising resilience page 2S4V 
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a major breakttirough in aaro power. 


Vortical lako-off and forward flight from tha same engine. 
Powers the world's first V/STOL squadron. 


V ERTICAL take-off isn't new. Helicopters have 
been doing it for years. But vertical take-off 
combined with near supersonic speed a single 
fflurtnekan achievement-^a Bristol 
Siddetsyachie^ciiient. 

Begasus is the engine, a vectored^ 
thrust turbofan that makes the . . 

Hawker Siddetey V/STOL Kestrel strike aircraft so 
mdficeux table it can dance on air. 



The tactical possibilities are enormous. An air 
cmft equipped with Pegaii^ is immediately en< 
dowed with flexibility, mobility and ^ 

surprise—thfee indispensable 
dements in combat. : 


Hence tbe dedsion of Britain, the United States 
and West Germany to form a joint “pioneer” 
squadron of Kestrel aircraft, powered by Pegasus, 


the world's most experienced V/STOL engine. 

In thajalalaiiBeld of h^jU^w**** Rr«fAi 
Siddcley gas turbines arc m V—- 

wife hellcopt yjagt^ ^ 

oroei^% no less tbanoixteen 
nationi*^ ' ‘ 


iristor Sidifeigy Ezines 
Hgbt/qnarters: Meretdy Housit 
London SW7. - \ r 


Bristol Siddeley supply the power 




PAID AT NEW YORK. N.Y. 
a iwir in London. Cnglond. 





Common Market 

SrR—At the end of a long 
ihcnis in your leading article last week comes 
the light of a suggestion: if France leaves 
the common market, Britain should try to 
slip into the vacai^ place. 

Certainly, undt^^jAie conditions you en¬ 
visage, the econom|e;gdiustments this country 
would have to iniiliB’ to. secure entry might 
be assumed to be';1ieiis‘.radical than those 
Mr Fdward Heath had .td .contemplate last 
lime. This would imply * that, the United 
Kingdom could mdire easily sldpgh oQ. her 
<^bligatk)ns to Hfta apd Commonwealth, , 
But what of the dtplpmilUic l^ice )^itain 
might well have to pay for itthmcgiflB. 
self iTolitically in a Eiltrdpeaht^comntihniqr 
which, in power terms, haa come to mean ^ 
west Germany and thP tvutip ? ^ In essence* ; 
this would be what no^jwr&titd^ stat^man 'i 
since Joseph Chamb,wlam^'j|R<ts been ip£nly,y 
anxious to pronioteV 
alliance. ^ ^ 

Nol least of the many fgCtpr«'’.>vorlpng to 
csiiMiige the France itrf Gtntral dc Gaulle ; 
from the common market is Germany’s 
inability to smother the geAfal’s dipimatic ' 
initiatives towards Russia. Why should ihc* 
west Germans, “ the only country in Hurope 
with a grievance," be any more willing to 
welcome the freedom of ^ diptpmatic man¬ 
oeuvre which Britain has to |nainsain>' 
with Communist countries'itf O^cent 'years 
If there is a good case tcrber|j|ade‘out thati; 
for Britain, the economic advahhiges pf:ioin- 
ing a common market without France would 
increase, there are also grounds for arguing 
ili.ir the di]>lomaLic and political case against 
entry would be compcnsatingly strengthened. 

— Yours faithfully, 

CfiRisTorHKR Nicnai,soN 
Dulshury^ Manchester 20 


Sir—F riends t)f France and Hurope must 
regret as you do (July loth) the present crisis 
ot the common market. The Huropcan con- 
toy has been retarded by a slow-moving 
member. Waa it not, however, steered on to 
a predictediy hazardous course by those 
Hurocrals wIhi had ove(eatimated the poieo- 
liality of the ''widespread commimient of 
Riiropeans including many Frenchmen to its 
Ithc community's] integrationist ideals'* to 
which you refer? 

In these clrcumj^tJanccs, is it really the 

best way " that the United Kingdom should 
await “ a reorganised Huropcan community 
which, shorn of France, [my italics] could 
have an agricultural policy less alarming to 
the Britiah consumer, etc., etc.”? Whatever 
tactical purpose such an attitude might serve, 
surely Europe ” can m^ati littte to this 
country (or to any othtf) unless the term 
includes Germany and France^ the healing of 
whose feuds provided, indeed, the l^sic 
inspiration for the concept. 

1 suggest we for our {^rt ntight now con¬ 
centrate 'von showing with tinmistakable 
clarity oUr readiness to join a western 
F^urope conceived on the general lines of the 


Sibm^, Interest in surgery might 
./b^'left to those less qomtnitted by geography 
’ iod recent histooi^to Ffi^^cb-Britiah under¬ 
standing. 'v ^ 

At the risls^ Sk, ot.^^^Og: yOU opt of con¬ 
text, when it withc^ France 

I would endorse view;that' ^the beat 
British po1icy/4s up ^ do hpihing.? 

—Yours faithfully,,/-^ Kamlirni Goi^N 

Vice-C%iiimab 
; The Franco-Briiish Society 

^iState I^ustries 

; ;SiR—It wipk'ljpieasing to see you (July lot^ . 

suppotiing'^mc view that crUeria for new 
^ ..Jnyestm^^jt^ nationalised ipdifttries ahouid 
^ /hav^tiothhlp jl^o do with the financial ohiec-. 
V iiv^s whp# 5 iiifc set for the industries’ by ,the.‘ 
^ jG^ermnc^.', Bui the argument againai; th«f\ 
existing is not simply diat the'ejii{ae»\. 

•'-cnep of .^^fiferent financial objectives- 
^etfhres'sed aa^o rate on capital) hUylead to 
;diffetpht'rftei of return being Used in the 
apmlStd//of. new investment projects in 
different matidnalised industries. 

. Suppose,^e are concerned with the very 
diffepcm problem of deciding between two 
. alterhativc technical methods of producing a 
given conMiiodity---crectricity, say. Here we 
' may welt have to compare two. pn^rcly 
• di|Krent' bundles of resources, one rhtiCH 
mP^.oiipiial-iniensive than the > tjnd 
ofk;yitl be a - singkfc 

ifiaustry. Given that both bundles of 
resources would produ<;^ the same product, 
and'that both would yield financial returns 
at least sufficient to satisfy the prescribed 
objectives, we woul<f presumably want to 
choose the variant which produced the given 
result at the lowest cost. But liow should 
we measure this cost, and in particular how 
should We measure the capital cost involved? 

The danger here, when Government ob¬ 
jectives prescribing a particular rate of sur¬ 
plus are in force, is that the industry 
concerned, when calculating capital costs, 
will use a rate of discount equal in effect to 
the long-term borrowing rate plits the pres¬ 
cribed rate of surplus. This has in fact 
happened in ut least one iinporlaiu 
nationalised industry. Logically, such .i 
procedure is quite indefensible: the real cost 
of capital to the public sector should presum¬ 
ably be Yncasuri^ with’ rcfyence to the rate 
which a unit of capital could have earned at 
the margin if invested in private industry (a 
rate which in competitive conditions would 
tend to approximate to the market rate of 
interest) and not with reference to the return^ 
(including net profits) wbfeh • iil^ giyeji 
hun4le of resources could earn ih prlVfMte;.. 
industiy. . / ;V'- 

It may happen, of course,/ t^;'>conditians 
where the industry's borrovv^'^rita docs not 
adequately reflect.fhe rea) mlxS that 
this logically indd^sible-lffroeetoe Svilt j|) 
fact lead to something Uk6 |he fightfate 
of discount b^ing chosen ;' an4' it'fnay w^l 
be that some nationalised industries had tbU 
consideration fully In mind when negotiatii^ 


with the Government bvet.||^^)arget ratee 
of return. But a much more gtfitictory pro¬ 
cedure wbtdd be that which aeems- to be sug- 
gesced Jil .yoiir separata 

(and otcoufoe mtiCbmi} riM ol^scoum for 
use by tidiii^al^ed inchiWWVMMn deciding 
betgfech ghi^timVe JnvettinAR Injects. Not 
only would sudi g piooedti^ bejl^re logical 
but it wonU also help tp mure that capital- 
intensive projects were, rutt, arbitrarily 
discriminated against.—Yqms faithfully, 

lUWAiii L. Meek 
Departirieot of Economica 
The IJniversity, Leicester 

to Sir Alec 

SW'^From the point of view of a progressive 
Conservative you hafe-surely .foiled (July 
ipth) to emphasise ork {onchaiientBl reason 
would be quite Wrong,to favour Mr 
Heath .over Mr’Maudling. 

It w&s in no Small tnpiWfiEm Slue to the 
efforts of Mr Heath that hi.agdS the party 
passed over Mr Butfor' and made the 
abysmally had choice of Sir Alec—at one 
stroke turning, probably, over a millioa 
P^Hciitial Tory votes Liberal. TTiis suggests 
thiu cither Mr Heath's judgments are not 
sound, or, in my view more probably, that on 
this iKcasion Mr Heath decided to work for 
the le:M able qsndidata tikiqrder to further hit 
own pbliticat ambitions.—^Vours faithfully, 
Congletont Cheshire B. W. B. Bbresforu 

Teachers 

Sir—^Y our article, " Teach Your Grand¬ 
mother” (July loth) seems to contain one 
glaring error. Tb say that the £630 starting 
salary compares with that of a junior execu¬ 
tive aged 21 , is wide of the mark. 

1 have been dealing with students seeking 
a business career after four years of study 
for several years, and at the moment £850 it 
a common salary to begin with. Salaries up 
to £ 1,000 and over arc possible.—^Yourt 
faithfully, C. A. IIORM 

Waterhorilie, Hennpshire 
■ * 

Sir—H ow .sensible is much of your leading 
article of July loth. Four comments: 

1. lo your remarks about top salaries I 
would odd the need to provide a realistic 
pension scheme to cover widows and 
children. 

2 . If the Government really . took the 
shortage seriously, the existing pension 
regulations would be modiBed lo make it 
more attmciive for men to continue on a 
part-time basis after and tljRL^UK-.. 
relief now available ih resjMict ol fmdbKlt 
domestic help wbO^ be bfoughr o]^ jb 
date and applied to non-resident he& to 
encourage married woihen to retum to 
teaching. 

3 . It is mainly a matter of more money. We 
ara alfi^ady top highly taxed: why not 
charge-Je^, possibly low f^s, to OB 
except The very p^ior ? The doctors^ with 

' Continued OH page-2H 







Why the Philippines 
selected FORTUNE to tell 
its economic growth story 
and to seek new business 


After careful consideration, the Republic 
of the Phitippines setected the June issue 
of FORTUNE es the exclusive medium to 
carry its dramatic story of economic prog¬ 
ress to business leaders In the U.S. and 
abroad. The result: a special section eom- 
prising33 pages of colorful displayand text 
promoting Philippine economic develop¬ 
ment and focusing on perhaps M most se¬ 
lective management audience In the world. 

The Philippines found in FORTUNE a di¬ 
rect route to men of leadership in business 
and the government. ^. man with the power 
and tha authority to aid In the economic 
development of the country. Other nations 
have also used the pages of FORTUNE for 

Mceat Advertising StcUorts in FORTUNE: 




m 










- 


in-depth presentations. Italy has spon¬ 
sored a 22-page section. Japan has spon¬ 
sored four consecutive annual sections in 
FORTUNE. States and cities, such as New 
York, Chicago, New Jersey, Michigan, Min¬ 
nesota, Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, California, 
and Indiana, ail have run special sections 
in FORTUNE to promote area and eco¬ 
nomic development. 

FORTUNE'S experience in assisting or¬ 
ganizers of sections can be of invaluable 
guidance to prospective sponsors, In devel¬ 
oping plans, attracting cosponsor support, 
and in tha planning and prebaratlonpf the 
advertising aectlon. Inquiriaa are invited 
from nations, states, cities, trade and indue- 




}! : 




tr^ groups, or Other prospective clients In¬ 
terested in communicating to the influen¬ 
tial FORTUNE audience. Portfolios of pre¬ 
vious special sections, rates, and results 
are available for those who request them 
on company letterhead. 

To find out more about FORTUNE adver- 
tisingseetiohs. contact: in Ehgland: Robert 
Dumper, Time & Ufa Bldg., New Bond 
Street, London W. 1, England...In Ger¬ 
many: Carl Farnar, Berliner Atlaa 61, DUs- 
seldorf, West Germany...In Japan: ,B. S. 
Hiral, Atthl Bldg., d, 6-choma, Ginza Ntehi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan...In tha United 
States: Thomas Curtin, Tima A Ufe Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Continued from page 209 

great good sense, want to^do it. Is not 
this the way forward for th^*welfare sia^c, 
the way to end ” public, aqualdr’’ in ttte 
midst of “ private afRttenoe,*’ aadn ch»- 
courage people to appreciate what they 
get now for nothing ? 

4 - Andllaries may usefpl'iit school^ lot 
young children. £«d 6 not ^ee hovft much 
use could be made of them in grammar 
schools, or in secondary idiocAs genc^ly, 
—Yours faithfully, ■ - D. P, Pboo 

Ipswich, Suffolk 

Reforming Lawyers 

Sir—Y our paocfratihg article of June 26 th/ 
should point the way to orgent> practical- 
steps to elimiiiite some of the intolerable 
anomalies inconveniences to which it . 
draws antnjiion. 1 very much fear, and I. 
have little doubt the*waiter of die article 
would be only too ri^y to agrees that by 
itself it will not. It simpfy pi^uce the 
time-honoured platituctes god imd^inGing 
justifications advanced by Itn^O^ for so loi^. 
It is unless to' eniibtrk ttpo^ taf^l * 
schemes of substantive law reform while the 
profession remains in its present unsatisfac¬ 
tory state. If the influence of the law upon 
men is great;, that of men of law ufion the law 
itself is even greater. I^one of the arguments 
for the retention of the present division of 
Che prOfesdon can be seriously sustain!^ 
upon an examination of the evidence. Sudi 
an examination will never be Initiated by the 
profession itself and sooner this is 
realised the more likely wOI be the prospf^ 
of real reform. It has long seemed 
that once the litigant ha's grasped avbat .tfie 
present Sfrangementa ini;an in^^econoim 
terms there can scarcely be voices ^ai^d, 
save, of course, from the legal profession, 
against an impartial examination of the facts. 
A Royal Commission would seem to nM to. 
be most appropriate and timely. li hais lohg' 
been averred that justice is blind ; in the 
matter of reform of this sort it cannot afford 
to be deaf as well.—Yours faithfully, 

H. H. A. Cooper 
Professor of Constitutional Law, 
La Universldad Kacional 
Lima, Pern Mayor de San Marcos 


,nccd to Ptovide more local funds; the appro-_ 
priate increases for foreign exchange have 
already been provided for in revised financial 
pfcposals, which ^-both the British and Ger¬ 
man authb^ities .hgve it^de m Pern.--^Yoi]rs 
faithfully, A. T. Wright 

Deputy General Manager, 
The Bpglish ISlcctric Company'Limited 
London, ITOg’. ■ ^; 


Mc9cicO'*s^M€^omy 

Sir— The British Chamber of Commerce 
here ’^has prepared -tlie following com¬ 
ments on your excessively gloomy piece on 
Mexico^. ;gcw>omy C“ Trouble Ahead ? ”, 
Mai^'-^^). 

Mexiem Stock Bxchmjfi: The' growth of' 
the stock tediaiige ducing recent 

years has been dramatic, but ks activities . 
still leflect only a small part of the country's, 
total capital timvement. Even if, as your 
comfp^etit.;.«uggests, go per cent of the 
trabsaodb^ i^ the exchange were ;dEected 
on bdhiglf'bl/Vidted dientSy Mexican 

pardwmhir hi gepcml tmding provides an 
infiifltdy grtatet proportion of the total. 
American clients naturally turn to the 
exchange—a system with which they are > 
faitkiliar—while Mexicans utilise more fami¬ 
liar ; diannels. Far from there being any 
decline in either the exchange or general 
Acids, most weighted stock-exchange indices 
reached an all-time high in mid-May, and 
there has been only a slight recession since 
then. 

Local Capital Availability.* Perhaps,your 
correnmn^leiit’s most- vulher.able suggestion 
was mat the lucent (nabiUtv of an^unhamed 
Arm IP, raise US$ 1 ,6 million in Mexico 
deaiPhstrated a general shortage of venture 
capital; There are numerous' estamples of 
much larger sums having been raised in 
recent months, and various public and pri¬ 
vate offers, have been very much oversub¬ 
scribed; 

Change of Administration: As in all 
countries, a major change of administration 
will act as a brake. on economic activity, 
particularly in the public sector. However, 
as your correspondent points out, the cur¬ 
rent transfer has been in fact the smoothest 
in modern times. There was no real business 


can business- attitudes are based on a reliance 
that **tJncfe Sam will come to the rescue if 
Mexico gets into serious trouble. . . 
Naturally, Mexico’s economy is closely re¬ 
lated to that of her northern neighbour, but 
this continues'to hold good for most western 
coumiies today, and is no cause for special 
gciiigi^m. As youi. correspondent states, 
tbcr<LiS i^.i|ew\Mexiian political or economic 
factor which would appear in any way likely 
ta-aUer^pr restrict the steady progress which 
eguntry has hebn making during the last 
' few^^yesA.—Ybin's falAfully, K. S. Mair 

Manager, 

British Chamber of Commerce 

Mexico City 


Portuguese Writers 

Sir— Although your arijiclc, ** Novel and 
Nemesis ” of June . 196 ^ has a true basis, 
the information is tehdentiolis gnd^ as it docs 
not Kveal the whole tfuth. It falsiAes the 
sense of the news. Evexyb^y.herc knows 
that contrary to your aQtmation tjie Jury of 
the Society of Writers (predominantly com¬ 
posed of opponents to our'political system) 
chose this book of no literary value 
['* Luuanda,” by LuandinoVieixa],. which did 
not even apply for this prize, 6 my to satisfy 
« machination of base political propaganda. 

For your and your readers’ peace of mkid, 
wc can inform you 

(a) that the three members of the jury who 

were arrested for interrogation and in¬ 
vestigation have been set free; 

(b) that the demonstration of studems at the 
Book Fair was limited to a few shouts 
and a march of about twenty students, 
obviously directed by professional 
rioters, whom nobody tiotio^ or inter- 
, fered with; 

(c) the protest signed by a hundred writers 
was not destined to ask for the poor in¬ 
genuous members of the jury to be set 
free, as they arc free already, but to ask 
the governmem to reopen the Society of 
Writers and to ask that no pressure be 
put upon the members of the jury. 

—Yours faithfully, Manijel Leitao CRirz 
SocieJade Portuguesa dc 
Lisbon Petroquimica 


Mantaro Project 

Sir— Your readers may like to be reminded 
that the Mantaro prt^t referred to in your 
issue of July 3 rd is an international enterprise 
involving not only Britain, but West Ger¬ 
many, Peru, and also Italian consult^ 
engineers. Contrary to the comment which 
your Bonn correspondent quoted from Die 
Welt, there has been no slackness on 
Britain’s part in handling the prolonged 
negotiations, nor has there been any recent 
meeting from Which “ the principal negotiator 
was unexpectedly absent.’* 

As that principal British negotiator, I can 
assure you fliat not only my company, but all 
other companies involve^ the Board of 
Trade, the Export Gredits Guarantee depart- 


creased scope of the works leading to the 


recession. Many of the problems referred to 
were caused by a new phase of import 
licensing made necessary by the continued 
development of the economy, or by a bene- 
Acial change-over from Mexico’s old indi¬ 
vidual categorisation to the so-called 
Brussels nomenclature. 

Pressure for Mexican Partnership: The 
arguments for participation by local capital 
are too well knowh to need repetition. 
Indeed, this chamber has frequently pointed 
out the many commercial advantages derived 
. by obtaining Mexican partners for new or 
' expanding eiitelp^s. The ml national 
aej^n^a :,foii!^mie.to dominaie the prag¬ 
matic and mitotip -glides of thp i^wcan 
authorities. For imiunoe, the govermnent 
has recently, invit^ certain large foreign 
groups to set up wholly-owned subsidiary 

fdt that 

~ ^wuntsr’any " 

Finally, it U incorrect to imply that Mexi- 


■lU OiMTtwIy EMnemlc N.vtaw 

ARCaNllNA 

The optimistic vein of the 
revised version of the 
development plan seems out 
of place in view of the 
unresolved negotiations with 
IMF and the Paris Club, the . 
current weakening of the 

{ >080 and the government's 
allure to contain thO cost of 
living. The current review 
assesses economic prospects 
in this context. 

Otttaiit and aubicfrlpilon »a(aa front: 

THt leOttgailiiT INTaLMOfgCE UNIT 

apanear Houst 27 St Jamee's Place London SW1 

HYUaRarkS711axt27 

aoifit sand StKHt .New York NY 10017 

Murray Hill 7-6860 

- W H g l UrtfM W * iNMnat A Portnaea gRL, 
Caallla da Carraa 3762 auanaa Aiiaa 626471/76 
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QiauiSk. Modern-Steam Generators 
cut fuel costs 28X, reduce steam operating 
costs 54%, decrease boiler room space 90%' 


By mechanically controlling circala<> 
tion and closely coordinating water 
flow with other phasea of steam pro¬ 
duction, Clayton Modern-Steam 
Generators provide outstanding cost¬ 
saving, space-saving and safety ad¬ 
vantages. Ordinary boilers, nlying 
on "namrar* circulation, require a 
large volume of water in excess of 
the amount that’s converted to 
steam. Not so with Clayton... you 
pay only for the steam you require. 
There’s no waste of fuel and spaee 
for heating and handling “excess” 
water. 

THAT’S WHY CLAYTON boilers are 
smaller in size and weigh less... 
why they require less fuel per pound 
of usable steam.. .why they're safer, 
completely free fromxfangcr of steam 
cxplosioa... why they start faster, 
producing at capacity within three 
minutes from a cold start. That's 
why Clayton Modern-Steam Gener¬ 
ators have met with such wide inter¬ 
national acceptance, as evidenced by 
the 13,000 installations throughout 
the world. 

•H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC., 

replaced ordinary boilers with 12 
Qayton Modern-Steam Generators 
when moderniring its Nation^ 
Electric Division at Ambridgc, 
Pennsylvania. The units are 
decentralized in four locaiions 
throughout the plant (sec photos 
above). All 12 Cluytoa units 
occupy only 1,543 sq. ft., com¬ 
pared to 15,376 sq, ft. required by 
the former boilers. In addition to 
tids 90% saving in spaed. If. K. 

' Porter has realized savings of 28% 
in fuel co.st8 and 54% in operat- 
ipgt costs since installing Clayton 
liitdf^mSteam Geheraton. : 




Heating and processing steam plant r Pickling lank and space heaihig 



Neal Jor curing rubber coathign Neal for rocket buildinit: pirklin:^ 


UNLIMITED STEAM CAPACITY is 

provided —from 500 lbs./steam/ 
hour on up —by combining inuliiplo 
Clayton units in a centralized steam 
production plant. Or you can dccen-« 
tralizc steam production by locating 
Clayton Modern-Steam Generators 
at various points of use (as IT. K. 
porter has done*), without costly 
floor reinforcement or long transmis¬ 
sion lines. Either way, your Clayton 
installation is customized to meet 
your specific needs. 
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SEND TODAY FOR ^‘Stcam the Mod¬ 
ern Way/* a comprehensive hand¬ 
book that talks 
the plant man¬ 
ager’s language 
in showing how 
to save numey, 
space and time 
with Clayton 
Modern-Steam 
Generators. In¬ 
cluded arc specifications on the wide 
range of Clayton modcls-from. 16.5 
hp to 175 hp. Write today. 
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CHANGING THE 
OF THE NATION 

Dorman Long supplied 1,300 tons of steel for nine bridges varying from 
46 ft. to 100 ft. spans on the Darlington By-Pass, one of the many new 
super-roads which are changing the pace of Britain today. 

Fabrication was programmed ahead of site requirements to ensure 
immediate execution of any construction demands at site, resulting in 
prompt deliveries and erection in record time. 

Pre-fabrication away from site, under strict supervision and control 
guarantees quality and reduces construction time. 

This is the great feature of steel — it's safe and it's fast. 


Design & Supervision: Durham County Council; County Engineer W. H. B. Cotton, M.I.C.E.. M.lnst.Mun.E., acting as 
agent for Ministry of Transport. General Contractor: Oowsttt Engineering Construction Ltd. Bridgework Subcontractors: 
BrimsEf Co., Ltd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Steel Subcontractors; Dorman Long (Bridge Er Engineering)Ltd., Middtosbrough. 

DORMAN LONG 

Steel for speed 
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That £2,000 Million 

I T ooocentrates a planner’s mind wonderfully to be told that he is going to 
have less and less to spend each year. Mr Denis Healey’s planners at the 
Ministry of Defence are half-way through the grand review Of Sdtain’s defence 
policy that was set in train when the Labour party took office last October. Mr 
George Brown had then asked for an estimate of defence spending each year 
between now and 1970 that he could count on as more or less constant in doing 
bis sums for the economy as a whole. This, in itself, implied a major apd possibly 
a foolish assumption : t^t defence would never in this decade involve any bigger 
an aggr^tion of tasks than the country now faces. Defence must always be a 
matter of a country spending until it hurts to look after itself and its interests— 
not doling out what it thinks it can comfortably afford. But in Mr Brown’s teimsa 
and given everybody’s fright at the way the 1^ had been going up^ the good 
round figure chosen was £2,000 million a year—the going rate tot year—^with 
the pregnant rider “ at 1964 prices.” And so the planners were told to <»! their 
computers and reckon what cuts would be needed to keep spending down to this 
figure. 

Their first conclusions, the hors d’oeuvres to the real stuff later on, will be 
announced soon, probably before Parliament packs up next month. These first 
(^erings could (and shotdd for the peace of mind of the men involved) include 
the Government’s plans for a radical overhaul of the reserve forces and the 
Territorial Army. The meat and vegetables will follow later ; given Mr Healey’s 
way of doing tUngs, the odds are that each decision will be announced as it is 
made instead of being saved for a dramatic revelation of the whole new order. 

But just bow new will die order be ? The closer you stare at that £2,000 
million, the less it looks like a precise forecast. It looks much more like an 
“ order of magnitude,” a device for prodding the defence establishment into 
cutting its coat from a bit less cloth to fit a rather simider pattern. This is 
because the mathematics of the £2,ooo-mil]ion operation are more comjAicated 
than that gleamin g row of noughts suggests. The qualification *' at 1964 prices ” 
means that the actual requests made to Parliament each year will rise b^ond 
the £2,ooo-million mark in at least two ways. They will take into account the 
general rise in prices that shoves up tiie cost of what the services buy as 
inexorably as it does the housewife’s upping bill. They will also include what¬ 
ever it takes to pay servicemen the extra money they will get when pay scales 
are reviewed in 1966 and again in 1968. So far, then, no real savings at all. 
What nobody in the Ministry of Defence will come dean about is the special 
militar y inflati od involved in replacing simjde old weapons with complicated 
new ones. By 1968 an infantry battalion of the Rhine Aimy will cost six times 
as much to equip as it did in 1963. The Navy’s new Sea Vixen plane costs 
seven times as much as the Sea Venom it replaces. Much extra spending ol 
thi s kind is unavoidable. Will the whole of the rise have to be coveted by cuttlni 
the budget elsewhere—or only part of it, or none at all ? If the answer west 
none, itiie £2,ooo-nnllion ceiling would be a joke. Here, one guesses, is where 
the desire to hold the budget down really begins to bite. But just how big s 
bite it means in real savings on defence between now and 1970 is still aiqrbo<fy’) 
guess. 

None of this means that Mr Healey is not serious about keeping costs down 
He b(^ves economies can be made, and in his nme months of ofike he has lookei 
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yke a minister who gets what he believes b. But it does 
mean that this taut-looking figure of £2jooo million really has 
a lot ci elasticity built bto it. And when you look around for 
places to make cuts, you see why elasticity is necessary. There 
are just not very many cuts to be made, at any rate big ones, 
at any rate soon. 


W ITH luck, maybe half of the net savings Mr Healey wants 
to make—-vsrhatcvcr the figure finely turns ,out to be—■ 
can be iriAout sheeting Britam’si existing network of. 
militaiy commitments! For half a century those wlio have run 
die armies of the western world have had to gaze glumly 
at die contrast between the small number of “ teeth ” men 
who (b die actual fighting and the long plump tail of those 
vdip rapidy diem, pay them am! transmit iheit orders to them. 
Eviny gotvemment has a go at dockbg dm tail; Mr Healey 
is about to have another one.' Good luck to him. The 
^brow-raisbg fact is that, for all the talk of what can be 
idat by cutdhg the army b Germany or the forces east of 
Suez, ^ese two theatres together take only 12 out of every 
40 Britons m uniform. The forces sitting m Britain take 24, 
and have a pitifully small set of teeth to show for it. Mr 
Healey has die use of the cost-comparison techniques 
pioneered by America’s Mr McNamara. But even if he takes 
half his desired cuts out of sheer excess fat, where is the 
other half c(»hbg from? 

Nuclear weapons ? But there is just not much loose cash 
here since Mr Healey cancelled the fifth planned Polaris 
submarine soon after he took office. Most of the contracts 
for the other four have already been placed, and the money 
cannot be called back even if Labour or the Tories wanted 
to cancel them, which they do not. Once they arc built, the 
cost of keepmg Britain’s nuclear forces in operation will not 
come to more than about a twentieth of the whole defence 
budget. The navy is certainly agitating now for another big 
aircraft carrier, and possibly two on operational grounds. If 
Mr Healey ha^ been taking this at all seriously in a day and 
age when aircraft development promises to make cumbusome 
floating landing-strips horribly out of date, he can plainly save 
ai few odd miUion here! 

The army in Germany ? The trouble' with ^is one is that 
cuts in the Rhine Army will not matter much unless they are 
big qnesr—ifive thousand men either way is little help—and 
ni^ss die men brought home from Germany art promptly 
demobi&ed.. Otherwise they would need fearfully expensive 
new barracks. But a big cut in Germany, even if the rest of 
Nato did not have apoplei^, would make it impossible to use 
die rump (d the Rhine Army as a reserve for other commit¬ 
ments e^wbere, as part of it is used now. This would com¬ 
plicate things far beyond Germany. 

There may still be minor trimmings to be madp in the 
army’s remoter commitments, say in the Caribbean, where 
local forces can be raised. But for bigger economies it is the 
tangle of commitments east of Suez that matter. The only 
aensible approach is to get rid of the idea that “ east of ^uez ” 
is a ain^ piace with a single military problem. The defence 
of Malaysia against Indonesia is a duty diat will himg round 
Britain’s neck,, unloved but accepted, until somebody 
Jakarta comes ijo terms with somebody In Kuala Lumpiu-,. 
Leave it on one side. But Britain is dso doing (or thinking 
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of doing) 8 number of other military jobs east of Suez, whkb 
are quite a different kettle of assorted fish. 

Britain’s main concern in the Indian Ocean is to help with 
the containment of China. But the British forces deployed 
at the western end of the area, around Aden, are much larger 
than they need be for this, because their chief function is the 
quite different one of preventing political upheavals in the 
oil-producing areas of the Persian Gulf. Britain by itself 
cannot afford this attempt to stand guard in two different 
diteaions much Ibngn. Besides, quite a few people in 
Lqndon think that the political situation in the Middle East 
is changing in a way that may soon make, the effort unneces¬ 
sary. It is not just that the oil-producing countries, whatever 
their poUtiod regimes, will go on being tied to the west Euro¬ 
pean market. The years since 1956 have seen a rdatiye 
decline in the pwition of Egypt and a rise ip that of . Sa^ 
Arabia. The ml-producing states tiiemselves, particularly 
Kuwait^ are beginning to establish an independent place id 
the wbrid. The result may be an emergii^ inter-Arab 
balance cSt power, involving Iraq too, that hastens the day 
when Britain can disentangle itself from Aden and Aden's 
necklace of Siirrounding baselets. If necessary, AdenV miiwr 
function as a staging post for operations outside the Arab 
world bould be performed by an Indian Ocean island. 

The same process can be applied to the main task east of 
Suez, the containment of China—in which the inflated garri¬ 
son of Hongkong [days no part whatsoever. A direct clash 
with China is outside Britain’s league. The only part the 
British can usefully play is to be ready to help fricn^y govern¬ 
ments that need help; And even in this there is a strong 
case for distinguishing between operations that require highly 
sophisticated forces equipped with complicated modern arms 
and those that do not. To be sure, this is a delicate business. 
If Britain were to announce to the world that it could hence¬ 
forth mount nothing bigger than a one-battalion operation east 
of Suez, the other side would simply cock a snook with two 
battalions. What is needed is an unproclaimed understanding 
with the Americans and the now committed Australians 
about the type and size of operations Britain can be expected 
to petfoirm, and where. If the Australians have their F-ili 
planes in the area, does Britain need to buy some too'-? - Only 
wbim diis tmderstanding has been reached can-Mr Efealey 
know how many men and what sort of equipm^t he needs. 

What does this add up to ? The odds aM that Mi Healey 
can make some smallish cuts soon, and maybe sonie bigger 
ones later. By 1970 the defence budget will be sihidler than 
it would have been if he had not applied the screw,, but still 
quite a lot. above that nice round figure Mr Wilson twirls 
aloft. It sounds an anticlimax. But dramatic changes were 
never a possibility. Britain’s defence policy in 1963 is even 
more an interim affair than defence policies usually are. Some 
problems involving men in antis—the Persian Gulf and one 
day, with luck, Indonesia—-itiay be on the wane; but east¬ 
ward, look, new ones are heaving redly over the horizon. 
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The rise of Mr Eao^ PoWeU hi Coaseh^tiveikvovff cottld- 
be the most si^fic^t f^thre of tho p^y’s nthinhiiig', . 


I 'N the i»st ^ew hiontltt a new wont' hat way intb 

BritiiA poltdct: Powellism. The message* wbu^ Mr 
Enodi Phw^ has been caiiyuig thio<^ the Tory Party is 
basically siiniAe. 

It says a nation gains fulfilment ilot bom “ilhisiogs"' 
abroad but from the eflkkndy of its economy. An efficient 
ccontMuy can be produced oidy by the free woridng df (he 
market system. The Conservative party, as die party of free 
enterprise, has been too ready to thtm its prindptes and 
beliefs overboard. If a government wants to cute inflation, 
it should cut its own spending and not tty to dibupt die laws 
of supply and demand with some artificial incomes policy. 
The trouble has been not too much “ Tory freedom,'’ but too 
little. 

To a parQr looking for a new dynamism, this is attractive 
stuff. For some time now, anyone facing a Tory meeting has 
found that a friendly reference to' Mr Powdl touches off a 
cheer. Even in. the more blafsd atmosiffiere of the House of 
Commons, Tory MPs are listeiiing to him with new respect. 
Nor is Mr Powell too far from the ihainstream of Tory 
economic ideas now bound up with the word “ competition.” 
Not many Tory leaders interpret it as rudilessly as Mr Powell, 
and most of them feel he tends to push the logic of the market 
economy ludicrously far. But if he has achieved nothing else 
he has made the Tory party dunk. 

Mr Powell represents an attitude of mind, as much as a 
programme of policy, Mta 13 years of the emnpromises of 
office, Tories find his logic refrediing. He casts his dear, eye 
not only on Britain's domestic problems, but also on its posi¬ 
tion abroad. Among the reprinted speeches there is an analysis 
of “ the myth of the Britidi Empire ”—under the spdl of 
which,'’ Mr Powell declare^, “we have misinterpreted our 
past, and therefore misinterpret our j^sent” 

Ironically, it was. “ the Imperial myth .that .first, brought 
Mr Powell into politics. Before the war .he was content with 
the academic life. Bom and brought up around Birmingham, 

*PubliHhed this week in 1 Collection of it» originator’s speeches and 
wi^tingsi A. Nation Not Afraid, EditM tqr,John Wood. Batsfotd. 168. 
pages, 308. 


he won a s^daiibip to Carobridge, wrote poetry, bdame a 
dtm, and went otit ib Australia as a profasmr of Gredc. But 
dur^ die war (he rose to the rank of brigadier), he spent 
three years in India, and he got bade to Engja^ in 19.^ 
carrying in his knapsack a pa^ooate concern about British 
pdi^ towards India. He jdned the Tdty Research Depart¬ 
ment, and once he had sweated India out d his system, began 
to nose into odier fields. In 1950 he got into die Comm^ 
and in the next 15 years he was in turn a tthel against die 
original Suez evacuation, a junior Minister at the Treasury, 
a rebel against government spending, bad: in the Government 
as Minister of Health, and a rebel against the choice of Home 
as leader. 

The hard, bony jaw, tight lips, chilling eyes all seem to 
the public to spell a cold man. The ffiurk jadnt and striped 
trousers might hide a bairsbirt; the rasping voice mi^ l»ve, 
summoned t^ Roundhmds at Naseby. In fact, Mt Powell 
has a perfectly serviceable sense (ff humour, he is a happy 
family man, a^ if he does not suffer foola glaffiy he is scrupu¬ 
lously fair,' not. least to opponents. Again, die puUic has a 
picture of a man absurdly , inflqable, ready to resign at the 
drop of a hat. But he swallowed his obvious distaste over the 
Profufflo affair, and sat on in a government while first Mr 
Selwyn Uoyd, and then Mr Maudlin^ were pursuing an 
it^mes policy with which be could not have had mudi sym¬ 
pathy. Presumably he felt that the errors of his own cdleagues 
were less dangerous tiian those of Mr Wilson. Nor. is he any 
less ambitious tium other politicians d his stature. 

What is distinctive about Enoch Powdl, however, is not 
only his passion for logic, but a certain knobbly integrity in 
accepting where diat logic leads him, however uncomfortable 
the results. It is the diaracter of the man, aa mudi as- the 
intellect, which accounts for his current influence in his party^ 
If the Tories get baffiy clobbered at the next dection, itis just 
possiUe (if <^y just) to see them turning to him as dieir 
deliverer. They have certainly not accepted him as diat ^et.' 
But they are listmiog hard—and, as the. next artide shows, 
bis disciples’ voices are also being raised in die hmd. 


The Anti-Planners 

Mr BroWii will not get away widh his National Plan as 
easily as Sir-Robert Shone did with Neddy’s. 

^ The wind has turned round 


W JtETHsa or not Powellism is becoming fashionaUe .as' a 
political doctrine inside the Tory party, it certainly-ian’t 
yet fashionable outsit. But Mr Pow^ can draw, vpoa a 
gathering body.of: diasent among econmniats aa a source of 
kindredi4eas.i and this,'yrhidi as a “radical reaedtm.”: 
against.laslMnn in eoanoQiic doctrines, may nowbe in dogdr 
of becoming fashionableitsdf. Moreover, .both diese doctrines 


cbuld be attuhed to, and draw upon, a feeling becoming mote 
widdy diffusdl in British .sodety today. This is ndtto 
economic nor—^—polidcal; btat ignored at peffitibians' perfl. 

'This body or dissenters has latdy cdlided, and will go on 
colliding this autumn^ with one of thO'economic fashions that 
it considers a particularly phoney current panacea: Britain’s 
chosen version <ff long-term economic planning. The Instil 
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tute of Economic Affairs, which can ;«Qon9hly C^iS to.be. 
tbe nucleus tff, or to have opened an umli^ |d|, Idj^ ^iss^, 
dislikes the label “ and-ptanners.” (It ^ikes ah labelling of 
opinion: it chose the p^ase “ Radical Reaction ” some tune 
ago to emphasise how meaningless all these words, cm 
b^me.) Mr John Brunner, who has led the latest assault 
v^ith his IEA paper The National Plan*, doesn’t mind the 
labd at all.. Mr Powell-r-so long as he. remains out of o^e'-' 
nuy find it convenient to brandish it as a banner. And since 
the dmgon or windmill they are girding against has Mt George 
Brc^ inside it, this intellectual collision is certain to go on. 
generadng. sotmd and futyr-pardculatly wbm he comes to 
Ffiodi)^ ^ belated .National Plan in September. 

s^.the economists whpse opinions have been published 
by. tw t£A during the last eight years, at any rate, could be 
Implied as and-planner^ But though the face the lEA has 
presented to economic fashion since it began has been largely 
one of dissent, what has brought these economists under its 
imprint at different times has been a positive enough element 
of overlap in their widely diverse opinions. This is a belief 
that the market, left free or if necessary made freer, would 
generally work better than any of the altemadves proposed to 
it or than under the constraints fastened upon it by political or 
other sectional interests; and that what the British economy 
most urgently needs is to have more competition and make 
the mftikct mechanism work more effectively, particularly in 
areas of the econoiny, like transport, welfare and the profes¬ 
sions, from which it i& at present shut out by decision or 
default. 

The liberalism of lEA authors, and their technical 
approaches, vary a good deal; from the almost undiluted 
19th-century Manchester milk of Professor John Jewkes to, 
say, the econometric pragmatism of Mr M. J. Farrell, who has 
views about inflation that might possibly shock, fw example. 
Professor Frank Paish. To this general belief in free market 
forces Mr Ralph Harris, one of the institute’s founders, would 
perhaps add a certain rumbustious attachment to icono- 
dasm for its own sake (*’ If I find one of my prejudices is 
getting generally accepted, I need to have a look at it again ”); 
and Mr Ardiur Seldm, another, confesses to preferring the 
democracy of the market to that of politicians (“ I trust the 
dmly votes over the counter more than the s-yearly votes in 
the ballot-box ”). The diird founder is not an economist but a 
businessman, Mr Antony Fisher, vidxt put up the money for 
IBA to Stan in 1957. ^ther suitably, Mr Fisher had made 
a fortune in the brofler business, one of the growth industries 
of the fifties of which any national plan made early in the 
decade could simply never have forecast the existence, let 
alone the growth. 


M r JOHN BRUNNER is perhaps an all-round sceptic more 
even than a liberal economist (“ The case for competi- 
ti(Mi is certainly arguable. What seems inddensible is to 
pursue contradictory pdidcs designed to promote more and 
less competition amukaneously ”). An economist who has 
worked in Political and Econtjmic Pianning, the BBC, the 
Economic Section of the Ireasuty, and is currently assistant 
manai^ df The Ohaerver, Mr Brunner has a distrust of fore- 

^Th€ NfUiono/ Plan, ^aton Papers, The Institute of Economic 
Affairs. 
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caadog and gtte^ to {fan Igpratd, D^ver a .S(lepjii- 
^ about the vahig elruh of lyieracodpaip 

information, diat can on occasion raise' even lEA’s eyebrows. 
His Eaioo Paper on The HatimAiPkm wna a eotiosive 
. examination of ^ popdetous pormaanteoii queationnakfc that 
the Department of E^onuc Affairs Mnt out to businessmen 
to help it prepare its jHan; this Igid itself wide open with 
wholly or partly contradictory questions, as well aa inviting 
businemmen^p) fmecas^ <m assumptions, that were not really 
meaningful in their individual circumstances, and Mr Brunner 
lost no opportunity of pointing this out. 

Mr Brunner has in his Treasury past an experience of bow 
national targets have been worked out—and of how with few 
exceptions they turned out wrong. In.his Observer present 
he has learned de^ distrust of received market research teeb* 
niques (for one thing, they suggest that the Sunday Telegraph 
has a wider readership than The Observer, although The 
Observer sells 170,000 copies more a week). So .the idea of 
the National Plan as a huge exercise in market research, which 
is how the DEA describes it when feeling intellectual rather 
than decisive, does not much appeal to turn either. 

Grudgingly, in his origin^ comments, Mr Brunner 
admitted; “ No great harm can come of inviting firms to sutc 
their intentions. Indeed, the stimulus may provide quite a 
valuable therapy to those finns who are not accustomed to 
think ahead.” EQs distrust centred upon the effons made 
within the DEA (as earlier within Neddy) to reconcile these 
ranges of forecasts, and to fit them into some formally self- 
consistent paper model of the economy produced by the central 
planners: 

The desire 10 avoid the so-called waste of resources implied by 
(be emergence of surplus capacity is understandable, but there 
are serious dangers in over-indulging it. It can quickly degenerate 
.into a conspiracy against the consumer, into legalised market 
sharing. For this reason alone the enthusiasm for the Plan of the 
representatives of British industry needs to be treated with some 
nusgiving. 

Mr Arthur Shenfield, economic adviser to the Federation of 
British Industries, which set off Britain’s latest bout of plan¬ 
ning in 1961, would probably agree. Few other people in 
British industry have come out boldly as anti-planners, though 
recently Sir Paul Chambers has dimbed on to this new band- 
wagm. 

Although his pamphlet was one of a series concerned with 
the need for fuller economic information in Britain, Mr 
Brunner has reservations about that too. (“ Say we could all 
forecast perfectly. Would that be a stabilising factor in the 
economy or a de-subilising one ? Say we all knew the first 
fortnight in August was going ^ be the best weather the 
year. When would you go <m holiday ? ”) His best friends 
in lEA, whose ideal of a perfect market economy allocating 
resources in the best possible way would depend upon com¬ 
plete and instantaneous information everywhere, ]flus indeed 
perfect foresight, are upcasy about this. As Mr Harris says r 
“ Presumably even The Observer has some vague idea of how 
It hopes to be doing next year?” (It has just put on 115,000 
in circidatioH; presumably not wholly by accident.) 

But even if anti-planning is not a matter of absotute agtee- 
inent (l^ defimtkm, could it be ?), the planners have not yet 
managed to pray in aid much didectic to brush all this off. 
Six Robert Shone, who is hampered by the fact that like 
most planners he is at least half the time a liberal economist 
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himsdf, has mildly pointed out thlit under die Neddy plsm that 
Mr Brunner scorns, national prodi^vity does look already m 
have been jacked up significipitly (btft hoTv about die trade 
balance ?). Dr Jeremy Brayf, who has the advantage of being 
hampered by no economic preconcepdons (as an econmnist, 
he is about as good a mathematician as Mr Powell is a prO’ 
lessor of Gredc), wants a new “networic model” of the 
economy, with information flowing in constanfly from all 
establishments and fed into some kind cif input-output model 
that can in return tell Anns what diey cannot learn from die 
market, and help them use die informadoh to act in their 
own interests or the nation's. He adds; 

Econcnnists will have a greater problem in adjusting, because 
they have so much intellectual capital lucked up m present 
methods of analysis. 

Economists of the lEA, at any rate, certamly will. SAM 
(alias the computer growth model of the economy detdsed 
by the Department of Economic Affairs at Gunbridge) is not 
helping the discussion along enormously, either. In its latest 
report this week, it assumed that from i960 until 1970 the 
Bridsh aircraft industry would probably grow, on two possible 
assumpdons about the economy, by about 50 per cent; and 
that among the industries likely to grow more during the 
sixdes than during the fifdes would be coal. Magnifique; nuns 
ce West pas le planning, even le indicative planning. 

What this adds up to in economic controversy is that Mr 
Brown is going to have nuts for his birthday in September. 
In poUdcal controversy the recepdon of the Nadonal Plan 

I The Netu Economy. Tubian Society. 4b. 


will be perhaps more ngnificant: will Mr Heath find it ctm- 
venient to wear Mr Powell’s and-planning trousers, or are 
some other ideas filtering into what sometinaes looks like an 
economic vacuiun in that forceful mind ? Both kinds of 
discussion ^ a shade removed from public thiiddng; Bnd^ 
society, puhchdrunk with headlines, is probably not very 
and or pro planning, but becoming a little bored. This new 
upsurge of sceptical opposition makes it the less likely that 
the plaimeia, in September, will be able to lift people out of 
that boredom. And the malaise is setting in. “Tlie real 
measure of a society is whether its citizens want to stay in It,” 
said Mr Brunner darkly this week. “ The polidcians are aSl 
obsessed with immigradon figures. Take a look at emigra- 
don.” To the white Commonwealth, British emigradon 
figures rose by 36 per cent in 1963; and in the last twelve 
months on record, they look to have risen by another quarter. 

Postscript 

One reasonable quesdon might rise to the lips of readers 
of this ardde. We know. All right. The answer: some of 
The Economist's economists, who ate as liberal as the next 
man, believe that an incomes policy, on balance, might help 
wages rise just a Etde less in the next year or two than if there 
wasn't one; and some of them believe that the virtuous 
confidence trick of planning, on balance, might help produc- 
dvity rise just a litde more in the next year or two than if there 
wasn’t any. We too can think of sharper and sharper draughts 
for the economy; but let us condnue to accept the fiction that 
these remedies are not yet <». 


Banning Some Bombs? 


Two roads of advance wait to be 
explored at the Geneva disarmament 
talks Russia has now agreed to 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON announced on Tuesday, with obvious 
pleasure, that the Russian government had at last agreed 
to resume die Geneva disarmament talks. It is just ten 
months since the committee of seventeen (officially, eighteen) 
nadons last met in the Palais des Nadons. From February 
until now the Russians had consistendy rejected all the appeals 
for a resumpdon made by both western and non-iffigned 
governments. Moscow’s atdtude remained ne^dve even 
after 83 members of the United Nations had appealed, on 
June lytb, for an immediate return to Geneva. This appeal 
was an end-product of seven weeks’ desultory debate in the 
UN Disarmament Commission, which was convened in Aprfl, 
after years of blameless inaedvity, at Russia’s special request. 
The Russians turned out to have no hew proposids to offer 
to the delegates whom they had caused to assemble in New 
York; and most observers agreed that their main intention 
could only be to use the commission’s long rambling debate 
to hide the nakedness of their refusal to get down to mme 
realistic negotiadon in Geneva. 

In now. agreeing to return to Geneva, they are presumably 
recognisu^ that continued refusal mi^t seriouriy alienate 
non-aligned opinion. They may or may not come to Geneva 


with new and constructive proposals. But their move indi¬ 
cates a readiness to face the angry Chmese reaction that any 
sign of contact between Moscow and Washington must evihte. 
Significandy, Albania, China’s voice in the UN, was the one 
member that voted on June 15th against the resoludon calling 
for an urgent resumpdon of the Geneva talks. 

That resoludon, sponsored by a large group of non-aligned 
states, and supported by America and Britain (France joined 
the Soviet group in abstaining), urged the Geneva conference 
to give special priority to two objeedves; extension of the 
test ban treaty to cover underground testing, and a treaty or 
agreement to halt the spread of nuclear arms. The obstacles 
in the way of achieving these long i»oclaimed goals are 
'fajnilhit' ft is still the American and British view (Mr Wilson 
restated it on July 6th) that, in spite of the dissendng opiiUons 
of such individual experts as Sir John Cockcroft, a ban on 
underground tests would require at least a modest provision 
for verificadon by on-site inspecdon. It is sdll the 
Russians’ view that any such verificadon would be an intoler¬ 
able form of “espionage.” But methods of identifying 
subterranean “ events ” by seismology from afar are steadily 
improving; and the prospect that die technical difficulty may 
soon be removed makes it sensible to start the diplomadc 
preliminaries now. 

It is, however, the menace of nuclear proliferadon that 
has been capturing most attention, and, with it, the related 
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problem of pudear sbaiing among the Nato allies. On July 
1st die word spread from Washingpin that the report of the 
GOpatric committee, which has h^ auj^ressed for six 
mouths, included a, recbmmendadon to President Johnson to 
s^ a non-prolife^on treaty at the expense of all such 
sharing projects as the multilateral or Atlantic nuclear forces 
(MLF or ANF). The Russians have consistently atgu^ that 
a joint nudeu force including Germany would be a barrier 
to a pbiv'proliferiition agreement In the July Issut; of. Foreign 
Affair^ the ditmor of Mr Johnson’s Anns Contml and 
Disarmament Agency pleaded urgently for a non-proliferation 
i^eemcht, warning that a delay “ even of months ” ought be 
fatal, He did not expliddy suggest dropping what be called 
*' ^e, MLF/ANF idea ” •, but he argued that, as prolifetadon 
would itself weahcn Nato, it was worth trying to halt it even 
at jtho cost of some “ erosicm of alliaiKes.” Meanwhile Lord 
Chalfont and other Bridsh disarmament negotiators have been 
canvassing a draft non-proliferation treaty, based on the 
“ Irish resoludon ” that the UN Assembly adopted unani¬ 
mously in 1961. 


T he west German government, which faces elections in 
September, predictably felt that it had to show itself 
unwilling to abandon the idea of Nato nuclear sharing. On 
July 9th Mr Dean Rusk reassured the German ambassador in 
Washington that no decision of this kind had been taken. 
Two days earlier, however, France had firmly turned a cold 


shoulder to Mr McNamara’s pmposal for a new committee 
of four or five powers, throu^ which..the...Gernums would 
get more of a say in Nato nuclear, planning. The German 
foreign minister, jEter Schrbder, accordingly f^ it necessary 
to say, in ap imervi^ published last wedcBnid|, t^t .Germany 
could accept ainon-profiferadon treaty only.if Nato creat^ 
a nuclear .‘^construedon ” that met its non-nucleaf members’ 
security, rerjinixenients,. and if. Ru^..agreed.tp pennit.an 
^yjmee in.ibe .direction of G^an.rquqiil^on. Fbr,fhoir 
pairt,,difi Ameti^Uts, lutving thrashed ^fhepiaiter out inside, the 
Administradon, n^ seem m l»ve revived their' old argument 
that a Nato nuclear force is not only cc^padble with hon- 
proliferadon but is a form of it, because it involves collective 
contirtds. 

All this is a forcdul reminder of the difficulties of getting 
an agreement at Geneva (where two of die five nuclear 
powers, France and Quna, are not even represented). But 
the Germans’ warning need not be seen as aii ahsolute Nock. 
’They have hastened to emphasise that they have po wish to 
acquire nuclear arms ; and it is far from clear at prraent who 
would supply them (west Germany is already bound by treaty 
not to manufacture any). With elections ahead, it may be 
judged that Herr Schroder could hardly have said less than 
he did. That may even be the Russians' Judgment. They 
have refrained, so far, from launching anything more than a 
routine counterblast to his statement. Things may look 
different after the German voting on September 19th. Mean¬ 
while there is everything to be said for opening up Geneva 
for business again. 
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VIETNAM 

The Longest Journey 


M il HAROLD DAvres’s return from North 
Vietnam on Wednesday brings with it 
no, opening for negotiation. Although he 
paeaeated hia case as stoutly as he could, 
be was allowed to see only junior officials. 
He*'was pointedly not received by Presi'- 
dent Ho Chi Minh, who gave bom lunch 
and dinner to Mrs Verdun Peri, a Bridsh 
member of the World Council for Peace, 
on the day of Mr Davies's arrival. As the 
Prime Miniver suggested to the House of 
Commons on Thursday afternoon, the 
passage of time may yet reduce the North 
Vietnamese leaders* cimviedon that they 
are sure of an early viaory on the battle¬ 
field. At present,, howeve^ there is no 
word of encouragement. Un President 
Mkrumah do better if he accepts the invita¬ 
tion (Rebuffed Britons please note) that 
HttMti held out'to him on Thursday ? 

In a speech at Hull on July loth, Mr 
Stewart, the Foreign Secretary, sketched an 
kkal solution to the Vietnam crisis involving 


a conference, a ccaso-firc and the “ securing 
of South Vietnam as a neutral country."^ 
This is no more than what the United 
States on various occasions has said It is 
willing to settle for. Bur, as Laos has 
shown, the Securing of neutral countries 
in south-east Asia is no easy busU^ss. 
Neutrality for South Vietnam is probably 
a polite way of describing the preliminary 
staffc ti^fore the communiscs in the north 
tocA full command. It may have to come 
to that. But a better and still possible 
solution is the continued division of 
Vietnam into two with the south continu¬ 
ing to be sustained and aided by its Ameri¬ 
can ally. The Korean war ended much the 
same way; Korea has been quiet since. 

war in South Vietnam goes on 
growing. The heavy fighting around 
Da Nang and in Zone D near Saigon, and 
the failure of Me Davies's mission, are signs 
that Hanoi and the National Liberation 
Front realise they must try to reach a de¬ 


cision during*the monsoc^^. But, as the 
landing of 4,000 fresh American troops at 
Cainranh bay on July 12th shows, time is 
not necessarily on their side. On Tuesday 
President Johnson ^oke of ‘"‘new affd 
serious decisions.’* The President may 
have meant an increase of the call-up, or 
further escalation in the field. But his 
words should leave little doubt in anyqne’s 
mind of America'^ determination to go 
through with its Vietnam task (sefe also pa^ 
238). From Peking too the indications sul 
are that any negotiation will fake place oyer 
Mr Mao's dead body. For the moment all 
systems in south-east Asia are set for con- 
met. 


Honour 

‘^/^UR national honour is at stake,'* Mr 
Johnson said on Tuesday when talk¬ 
ing of Vietnam. Many concrete things are at 
stdee in Vietnam. They,include the political 
future of the South Vietnamese tbeimelves; 
the hope of containing China; maybe 
the eventual freedom Of India. All these are 
precise aims, capable of being calmly stated 
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and deliberately pursued. To introduce 
vague abstract concepts like ** national 
honour is fuzzy. One of the wory things 
about war i$ that, as the casual^ lists gn>w> 
people on both sides stan listening to the 
pulse in their ears^ This makes for bad 
judgment. War is too serious a business to 
be conducted in anger. Ernest Heming¬ 
way said in ** A Farewell to Arms ’’ that for 
die men who do the actual fighting words 
likehonour ’’ and '*glory” lose their mean¬ 
ing. For as 1 ^ as possible, it is sensible to 
try to keep discussion of Vietnam away from 
emotive generalities, and on the hard politi¬ 
cal facts of what we are trying to achieve 
there. 

MR STEVENSON 

Sadly without Adlai 

I T is Strangely fitting that Adlai Stevenson 
should have died in London, for he was 
more widely admired in Britain than at 
home, even though no American has ever 
had a more passionate, enlightened and 
devoted following among his own country¬ 
men—and among the foreign correspon¬ 
dents in the United States. It was their 
enthusiasm and Mr Stevenson’s wit, grace 
and idealism—and the fact that his oppo¬ 
nent, General Eisenhower, was well-known 
and welMoved in Europe—that gave Euro¬ 
peans such a direct feeling of involvement 
in the American presidential compaign in 
1052. This was the first{ime that the British 
had taken a real personal interest in an 
American election and the interest has 
grown with every presidential year since 
then. Mr StevensoO was a civilised states¬ 
man—the kind of politician that the British 
expected to find among themselves but 
never, until then, in America. He tempered 
the impact on a somewhat resentful Europe 
of America’s success and strength, epitomis¬ 
ing the responsibility and sympathy with 
which the United States was now approach¬ 
ing the rest of the world. 

At home, also, he brought a new dimen¬ 
sion into politics by making intellectual 
distinction and uncompromising conviction 
acceptable in a proaid^ttal candidate. ^ But 
the devastating decisiveness of his defeats in 
1952 and 1956—admittedly by a national 
hero whom no one could have beaten— 
showed the pragmatists among his disciples 
that these qualities, even when acampanied 
by sincerity, charm and articulat^css, were 
not enough to enable a man to beeme a 
President—or, indeed, one suspects, to 
enable hiiii to succeed as one. ^e man 
who learnt the Stevenson lesson was 
John Kennedy. 

Always a reluctant candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson shone as cme nevertheless—and 
never shone brightly thereafter. Loyally 
serving President Kennedy and President 
Johnson as ambassador at the United 
Nations, where his experience and the 
respect which he inspired in other countries 
could be most effecuve, he belonged to, but 
was not really a part of, the Administration. 
But his defences of Washington’s more 
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controversial decisions were sometimes all 
the more telling just because he could not 
quite pneeal his suspicion that they were 
ill-advised. 

MR COUSINS 

Redundant Minister 

M r mNR COUSINS should now stop 
being a minister—if he ever started. 
This big, excitable, worried man should 
return to die big, slow, worrying trade 
union that wants him back. He was 
promoted to the Cabinet, and subsequently 
carpet-bagged into a seat in Parliament, for 
one sufficient reason. He was the only 
man on Labour’s left of sufficient stature to 
run the dissidents. But if he really appeared 
once to be such a threat to Labour’s 
stability in office, the fears of his colleagues 
now seem a bit overblown. He has been 
tau^t-in, at session after session of the 
Cabinet, about just how little independence 
of action is left to Britain in the world. The 
left which he might have led would now 
hesitate to follow a leader who has, as part 
of the Cabinet collective, driven so straight 
down the party’s central and not especially 
partisan line. Even in his most wayward 
moments—on defence, on incomes policy, 
on Vietnam—there has been about him a 
new and uneasy air of hangdog compromise. 
Not the rogue elephant he was. 

Even were the left to align itself on what¬ 
ever position he might adopt once out of 
Cabinet, the great Cousins myth is well on 
the way to being deflated. Suppose he did 
shoot his mouth off at September’s party 
conference: right-wing hearts tremble at 
the thought. But what could Mr Wilson 
really have to fear from a disgruntled 
ex-minister whose tenure of office (in 
such a botched-up ministry) was so brief 
and so totally without distinction ? As 
Minister of Technology, he was to have 
made the wheels go round. But they have 
mashed hixb up. He was to have run the 
purchasing of technological hardware by 
^vemment departments. They insisted on 
going on buying. their 6wn. He was to 
have taken over from their various inde¬ 
pendent chiefs the scattered research and 
development Mies that represent White¬ 
hall’s direct involvenHmt in invention and 
progress. They remain, still, under their 
independent chiefs. He was to have run 
the programme of manpower readjustment 
for the age of automation." The programme 
remains with the Ministry of Labour, and 
is being infiltrated by the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, to whom it belonged in the first 
place. 

On Wednesday, poor Mr Cousins had his 
first real oratorical run in the Commons. He 
spoke on his department’s brief. It was 
about as stc^gy.as such a brief can be. Even 
Mr Marples<^ever the most brilliant 
parliamentarian—stood up to Mr Cousins. 
Perhaps Mr Cousins won some sympathy 
after the footling attempt by some Tories on 
Tuesday to impugn the standing of Labour 
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ministers who retain a sympathy for the 
Qmpaign for Nuclear Disarmament But 
it is no longer a question of sympathy with 
Mr Cousins personally, or of agreement or 
disagreement with his views. It is, plainly, 
that he is the wrong man doing the wrong 
job. As for sending him somewhere serious, 
such as the Home Office, heaven forbid. 

TORIES 

Life with Sir Alec 

T hose Tories who have been complain¬ 
ing that the speculation about Sir Alec 
is all got up, by the press should now 
say they are sorry. The size of the latest 
backbench move to get him out may have 
been exaggerated, but it was real enough 
to command the attention of the executive 
of the 1922 Committee and some members 
of the executive were even in favour of let¬ 
ting the issue go before the whole com¬ 
mittee, which in practice means the whole 
body of Tory MPs. If the 1922 Committee 
had debated the leadership, the press would 
have had a field day: either the doubts of 
Tory MPs would have been starkly revealed 
or there would have been a demonstration 
of loyalty in which nobody believed. 

The real point is that this may be the 
last moment when Sir Alec could retire 
gracefully. The Tories have made a fair 
recovery from last October, they have done 
well on the Finance Bill, Sir Alec himself 
has reinvigorated the Central Office, and a 
deal of new thinking on policy is in the 
pipeline. Sir Alec could now retire with 
the genuine thanks of his party. Instead, 
by staying ons he courts a succession of 
embarrassments. His performance in the 
Commons, if anything, ^ets worse. The 
Daily Mail National Opinmn Poll on Thurs¬ 
day reported its ghastlier-than-ever findings 
about his standing relative to Mr Wilson’s. 
He may do well in next week’s foreign affairs 
debate, but he must be the first party leader 
in history who, in the course of a whole 
session, has not made a single major Com¬ 
mons speech on domestic policy. Then in 
October he will have to face the party 
conference. However weU he does on suge 
(and he is at bis best when talking to the 
faithful), nothing seems likely to prevent 
seething discussion off-stage. 

The loser in all this is Mr Heath. The 
latest backbench move appears to have been 
made on his behalf and, although he knew 
nothing of it and must have winced when 
he hea^, those Tories who re^rd him as a 
thrusting, autocratic fellow will no doiibc 
feel confirmed in their suspicions. 

STATE VISITS 

Roll Up, Roll Up 

T he paraphernalia of a state visit is done 
as well in Britain as anywhere. All 
those* splendid troops and trotting horses, 
those policemen in out-of-dace outfits, those 
banners along the Mall before the green- 
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and-cieain of the Nash terraces—full oiarka, 
every thne. The Economist, because it feels 
frienBy to President Frei of Quie, k^ally 
went -dong to dieer this wedc. Its cheers 
were heard, but for the saddest of reasons: 
thqr 'were among the very few. Fw most 
Londoners have no idea of die time or the 
place when their cheers—'Which would be 
gladly offered—are to be graciously received 
by toe Queen and her guests, ^uld not 
these py, and free^ entertainments be adver¬ 
tised in the popular'press ? Hie pdice, cer¬ 
tainly, do a bit of advertising—but surely 
thdr oodcea show die wrong sjdtk: 
'‘Tta& ilk not permitted. . . Could 
not the government hospitality fund indulge 
a more generous ^le: “ It is tjhe will of 
Her Mi^aty that her trusty and well- 
beloSed buigesses. ...” It is a bit of a 
let-down for the joh of Welcoming the 
natl(»*s guests to be left to Amaican 
tourists and Swedish au-poir girls. And 
surely everyone will agree that the demand 
for viewing pretty parades is far Atom being 
satisfied. 


ARMS SALES 

Stoking the Fires 

S UPER salesmen should have something 
super to sell. So Sir Donald Stokes, 
the tough and enterprising chief of Leyland 
Motors^ will have a hard row to hoe in 
advising ministers “ on the promotion of ex¬ 
ports of defence equipment.” Sir Donald’s 
three-month assignment b expected to bring 
about the appointment of a “high-pressure”, 
arms salesman who would do for British 
arms what the Pentagon’s then do for the 
Americans’. 

Sir Donald is, of course, a super salesman 
of hi$> own company’s products, which do 
not yet include any overtly military 
weapons. But take a vehicle he does not 
make: the Land Rover, the faciner’s friend. 
It has also been called the world’s finest 
wogf-basher. Is the idea to give special gov¬ 
ernment help to Rover wh^ it tries to sell 
these vehicles to foreign armies, but not 
when it tries to sell them to foreign post 
offices? The same dilenuiMi applies to sales 
of, say, passenger .(or troop) aircraft And 
tfarn- are other puzzling dfings. It would 
be absurd for Sir Donald to waste his time, 
at the behest of the military, in trying' to 
lumber foreign armies with the monstioos 
Chkftain ts& that many Britirii officen 
regret they were ever lumbered with. And 
a straightforward eiport drive of the sort 
that he is best st (induding sales to Cuba 
and China) is just not on when it comes 
to the arms trade. 

Perhaps, of course, this opportunity for 
public service has been given in another 
spirit. Goodness knows that Labour needs 
to involve in its projects,'tod to encourage 
as far as it can afford, diose few t^ busi¬ 
nessmen who are prepared to take it on Its 
merits.' But surdy it would be more in 
the Wilson sMe to creat a Baron Stokes of 
Non-aligned Exports than s Lord of Gash¬ 
ing Arms? 
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OREEOE 

Kini^s Choice 

I N Greece the monarchy has an unfortu¬ 
nate tendency to get embroiled in poli¬ 
tics and never more so than when the afmy 
is involved. To' purge or not to purge the 
army of right-wing elements is at the root 
of the present clash between King Cdnnfh- 
tinc and the prime minister^ Mr Papan- 
dreou. The dispute has centred round the 
minister of defence, Mr Garoufalias, who 
is (^posed to t^ purge, but has refused to 
resig^ presumably because he is in the 
king’s confidence .and assumes he can rely 
on royal backing. When neither kmg nor 
prime minister was prepared to give way 
completely, the issue was inevitably trans¬ 
formed into a constitutional one about the 
limits of the royal power. 

This should have made the crisis easier 
to mmage, for in principle there is no con¬ 
stitutional dispute between the king and his 
prime minister. On July nth Mr Papan- 
dreou emerged from a talk with the king 
(in the friendly aura surrounding the royri 
birth) saying that there was "^complete 
harmony ” between them over “ the normal 
functioning of our regime.” This should 
have meant that the king acknowledged 
his prime nunister’s right to choose his 
own ministers. But the king apparently 
refused to sign a decree dismissing Mi 
Garoufalias, with the result that on Tues¬ 
day the Centre Union, the government 
party, tried to force the king’s band by 
expdding the defence minister from the 
party because of his refusal to resign. , 
King Constantine’s choice is a hard one. 
He i^y sincerely believe that if he falls 
in with his prime minister’s wishes he will 
be subscribing to a course of action that 
could dangerously expose the army to sub¬ 
versive left-wmg infiltration. But constitu¬ 
tional monarchy is like that. And if the 
king jperaists in opposing the government, 
he will land hims^ in really bad trouble. 
Mr Papandreou will himself resign and 
the king would find it hard (although not 
constitutionally impossible) to avoid elec¬ 
tions in which the dadi between king ^ 
cabinet would inevitaUy be a major issue. 
The damage that that vmuld do the mon¬ 
archy is much more ceruln and serious than 
the possible damage to the army of Mr 
Papandreou’s proposed purge. 


BELGIUM 

Europe^s Congo 

S HOULD Belgium be abolished? The 
effect of its tribal quarrel this summer 
has been to keep its seardi for a new govern¬ 
ment congoing hopelessly on ever sl^ the' 
elections of May z^rd. Meanwhile, die 
statute of Bdgiunn sp^smen in the 
oouncSb of Europe—the prime minister, Mr 
Tbeo Leftvie, and his deputy and foreign 
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minister, Mr Paul^Henri Spaak—is being 
undermined by their impotence at home. 

On Wednesday the ^Socialist party execu¬ 
tive reversed an earlier decision and 
accepted a deal that had been worked out 
in meetings with Catholic party leaders 
under ffie ebrirmanship of the king’s 
‘^negotiator,”. Mr Pierre Harmel. Mr 
Harmel will himself preside over a new 
Catholic-Socialist cabipet-—if the Socialist 
congress approves the deal when iV meets 
on July 23th; there Is no guarantee that 
itwflj. 

Both parties lost heavily to the conserva¬ 
tive Party for Liberty and Progress (PLP) 
in the May elections; their joint total of 
seats in the chamber of deputies fell to one 
less than the two-thirds majority needed 
for changes ij\ the constitution designed to 
separate the iPteisli from the Walloon^. 
Early on in the current round of bickering 
the PLP said that it would not join, any 
coalition of which the ‘‘ social terrorists ”— 
the Socialists-were a part; on July iirh 
it was the executive of the “ social 
terrorists ” themselves that turned down a 
compromise with the Catholics that had 
been agreed to by the Socialists’ own nego- 
dators. The grounds: the compromise pro¬ 
gramme was too remote from the Socialists’ 
policy. It was this decision that was 
reversed on Wednesday. 

The fundamental argument in all this is 
tribal. The Walloons of the south have 
dominated the country since its invention 
in 1830,. but the Ekmish of the north have 
come to outnumber them and thus, in the 
1961-65 parliament, to win a majority of 
parliamentary .constituencies. Some Walloon 
extremists now want to turn the country 
into a federation (so do some Flemish 
parties); others would settle for a com¬ 
plicated constitutional change designed 
to protect the Walloons from language or 
social legislation that the Flemish might 
seek to force through. Part of the com¬ 
promise deal worked out before the elec- 


RETAIL BUSINESS 

Monthly review of consumer goods marketing and 
roteiling. 

Iwue 89, July 1965 leatpyes: 
PRIVATE BBAMPmO—n 
ELECTRIC BLANKETS 
HARDWARE STORES 


Details and aubscrlption rates from: 

i 

THE ECONOMIST IMTELLIQENCS UNIT 
Spanner House 27 St James’s Place London S W1 
HYDePerkSTII ext27 
SO East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murrey HiV 7^60 
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ICI AGRICUt^r^RAL DIVISION PROCESSES MEAN 
MORE FOOiF^^-rrA SElTER LIFE-FOR MORE PEOPLE 



ICI will be the largest single (Mroducer of amrtionlainthe world. 
iThls world leadership has been reached after 40 years* experience, 
storing which all aspects of research, development, construction and 
prbductjon have been studied In depth. ICI sells its technical ‘know¬ 
how* through licensed contractors. Throughout the world 78 plants 
have been or are being built to operate ICI processes. 

'Forlofornuition on ICI Ammonia and FertUlztr Procetaes write to 
YHf MClfiSINO MANAOeR 
. CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

DIVISIQM.SILLINOHAM,CO.DURHAM,ENGLAND 
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"let^ see what ASEA can do” 


BUILDING POWER FREEWAYS. Extra-high-volt¬ 
age power transmission makes possible the 
economic exploitation of remote power sources 
and the supply of peak load and standby power 
through the linking of networks, thus obviating 
the need for Investment in new generating plant. 

The introduction of the high-voltage direct- 
current (HVDC) system as an alternative to the 
conventional AC system has given a new impetus 
to power transmission. Power engineers have 
long known that the HVDC system leads to con¬ 
siderably lower line costs, is definitely superior 
for transmission by cable-underground or 
submarine-and vastly simplifies the system 
control of Interlinked networks. These advantages 
could not be utilised, however, until ASEA some 
ten years ago developed and brought to fruition 


the conversion equipment and system technology 
required. 

The first HVDC ilhk, comiipliisloned In 1954, trans¬ 
mits 20.000 kvy. Today-el^hl major links are in 
operation or being built, haying a total capacity 
of 3.300,000 kW, a develppment unparalleled in 
the history of power engineering. The world s 
largest power transmission project-the Pacific 
Intertie in the U.S.A.-will have two HVAC and 
two HVDC lines, the latter acting as freeways 
for huge blocks of hydro-electric power, trans¬ 
mitted 800 miles from Columbia River to Los 
Angeles and other. cities. 

All HVDC equipment built or ordered so far 
emanates from ASEA Or ASEA licensees, i.e., 
General Electric of the U.S.A. and English Electric 
of Great Britain. 

It is worth while to “see what ASEA can do!'* 



creative force in the electrical field 



Hoad Office VacterAs. Sweden. 
Rcpiesented in over 70 oountrleo. 
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tion and put into law (but neediogi^ consti¬ 
tutional change to erndicate all doratl|) wa» 
that there should be a language tkamdai^ 
drawn across Belgium. This the PLP has 
stoudy opposed; its policy is language 
freedom ”—but there arc those among the 
Flemish who feel that such freedom will 
mean the gradual exdnction of their own 
culture by the world-endowed strength of 
French. AU the polidcians are still in an 
elecdoneering mood. The quarrel may not 
have been setded get. 


THE HEALTH SERVICE 

Kaepin^ FaUenU at Bay 

tbe teoond inmciliiiHidd tbe ull 
hu wigged tfae dM tt dM huhmI 
reoMientttive mecijilg w 
cu Aasodtiioii. Lut dCMebrt N 

voted k favoiir df iNqjfiiBf 
chiige and . of i ttntidi that the 

abaeim of a finudal hanlervbetttaen doc* 
tot and patient “ should not he hiteipreted 
to preclude any form of ^rge to the 
patient for tbe doctor’s services.- Last 
weds, having tasted blood in tbe lait 
mon^, the doctors expressed their views 
more fordiri|Bbtl^; Iw a big majority they 
approved a tnotion mat “ payment by the 
patknt of fees for items of service, recover* 
able from the state, he indud^ in the 
charter as one method of remuneration.” 

The profession's negotiators have thus 
been placed in an intolerable position. The 
Minister of Health has reaffirmed the 
Government’s refusal to agree to such a 
charge, so that the question of resignation 
from the health service, which they had 
hoped had been at least tempor^y dis¬ 
posed of at the special representative meet¬ 
ing last month, will Immediately loom up 
again. But perhaps a secret ballot of all 
general practitioners on the issue would pro¬ 
duce a very different result from votes taken 
at angry meetings of the politically-thinded 
among them. It is unlikely that many 
doctors, however irked by patients’ un¬ 
necessary calls <»!. their dme, would want 
to resign over' the question of puttii^ a 
deterrent charge on them. (Were Bri^ 
doctors to consider the state pf the medical 
profession in Italy—pee page aap—they 
might even feel that the Qcycrnment does 
quite well by Aem.) 

Nevertheless, doctors have a right to be 
angry about a waste of their time and skill. 
Some of it is undoubtedly wasted in form- ' 
filling. Much is being done to. reduce the 
number (ff national insurance mtificates, 
but many employers iilsist unhecessarity 
on certificates of sickness. However, tlK 
real problem is to mach patents the difter- 
enoe between taking genuine sym^oms -to 
a doctor proteptly»..^¥bich..the profesainn. 
itself and, even, jpjiftc iiqppitaat, ^ 
women’s magazines are .i^dnitandy utgmg 
them to ao, .8nd .magnlfyhig or'even in¬ 
venting ^^(MDs tiut will;, enable them 
to sit m tneir doctor’s wfittibg-rpom as if it 
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were a launderette. ,A deterrent, ebuge is 
too uoselective to be the aiAwer. '' >' 


CONVEY.WCING v , • 

Cheaper for Whom ? 

T he Law Society has onade some sensible 
proposals' for thn. ,fdnidification of 
house purchase, but.'baa','ditrked tbe full 
tense of its awn logics. The main proposal 
of ita aoetjal ettonutthe isfite a ” log book " 
method of trstitfte land diat is 

not already Btted la dtoi^Laad Itegistry. 
About two-tfairda of dealiua are 

still in unregisteted tnckier 

ifteirk and a hii^ toUdtot’t acale 
fee'- than if it «ia registered. ^ The 
proposal is that at the me of su|. of 
an uwedstered property ah the aetoyant 
details anectiav ^ ode should be iceorded 
in aa iadlvidiial “ Title Certificate Book,”' 
moddkd dosefy on the Land Begifitiy pan* 
dcidats. This would subaequenay badetne 
tbe only necessan record being kept up' 
to date on ttansters, mortgages, etc. It 
could go further than the rc^atry in ten 
cording things like plaimiiig peraiissions 
and any possible weueness 'm tide would 
be insured against by the Law .Socktv. 
Rather timidW, perha^ it is not .proposed 
to issue cerdneate books for property worth 
over £7,000. 

Parallel with this the Law' Society would 
like to standardise forms of contract for 
all land up to the £7,000 limit; and halve 
the minimum research period of thirty years 
for an unregistered tide. For the sake of 
speed it .sensibly suggests the vendor should 
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be obliged to supply, .unasked aU routine 
legal pardculars tff us property. None d 
these .mote general economka would appar¬ 
ently be passed on to thft public in the form 
of (Muced fees. But diice a dde book has 
been created (for a fee of £i ts. per £i,oooj 
the Law Society does suggest the present 
scale fees for the conveyance (ff unregistered 
property should be reduced by ay per cent. 
Since these are already much too large, this 
is not exaedy generous. As no Land 
Registry fee woiud be involved a convey¬ 
ance VM dde certificate book would come 
out slightly dteaper than for equivalent 
rostered land, although the solicitor him¬ 
self would sdll get a little more. 

Nowhere ia me prlnci^ questioned of 
relating fees to die cost« properte rather 
than the amount of woHt. . Sew nes, die 
' corse of house buphnii «e wtoM m Jbf 
everybot^ beddes aWandaTadam die 
LandReglsttyiiMlti Nor«lNik(Aelitfci* 
tors have been expected to vidd'any pofats 
on their 'own moMpoly of convaMndhig, 
'diough tnn simplifim^ of the kbd dii^ 

! propose teduoes their me in the convey* 
: anoe itself to the minimum. They lay great 
stmts on the hclusion of .other aervitteS 
equally obtainable from other relevant 
experm—so why not let sny^ expert handle 
a transfer bobk> tt thould not be left to 
the profeisionB.conciefned to iffonh systems 
in whidi they have sudi dbea inteiests. 
It is hi^ dme the govemin«it spent money 
on extending tend registration quickly 
everywhere, at the same dme making the 
record comprehensive and easily accessible 
to anyone at a low charge. It would then 
be hard to maintain exclush’c systems which 
' only harm the public. 


CconomiEt 
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OVEREND, GURNEY AND CO. (LIMITED) 


^vt Every one who knew Lombard street 
but a few years ago will well re- 
^ member many grave old gj^emen 
who hated Joint Stc^ Companies and 
believed them to be, "on the whole, dis¬ 
reputable,” but who spoke of ** Overend's ” 
with a curious solemnity and almost under 
their breath. “Overend’s” was the best they 
could think of; a ** ^mpany '* was the 
woi>t they could think of. If they could 
be revived and told that “ Overend’s ” had 
become a Company, they would feel at once 
that the world in which we live is not the 
world in which they Eved. Some vestige 
of these old ideas still llnaers, but among 
those who are guided in their notions ana 
their conduct rather by present facts than 
by past facts, the step which Messrs 
Overend have taken h geperally approvei! 
or . . First. Everybody approves of 

die ehaineiL because now that CHerend’s is 
a Limits Company, it will be essential to 
publish kn account of the nature of their 
busfaicsa. ... It wdl be incumbent on 
the new Company to publish such an 
account as 'win tell the shareholders and 


the public the principal points of its busi¬ 
ness,—and the main point of all for a share¬ 
holder is tltis—Is my money lent , on trade 
bills as a bill-broker lends It, or is it lent 
on contractors* bills as a finance company 
lends it, or is it lent on produce or 
warrants ? AU these ways of lending money 
arc gOod at proper rates and in their way, 
only it should clear which way . . *. 
Secondly. There is no doubt that the best 
part of the management of the old concern, 
is secured to the new concern. . . .' 
The name of Mr John Henry Gumay is a ^ 
guarantee of solid Wealth, and tltat it the 
other continuing partners for sound and 
careful management, when they arc left to 
themselves, and can act without disturbance 
as they like. Therefore we entirely approve 
of die step which this great firm have taken, 
and sincerely hopk it wfll be the means of 
handing down to posterity tbe historical 
name U ‘VOverend.** It is oot without 
vakie to have htfeditgry names in the money 
nnaifcet as well as In politics. ‘They are 
stimulants to industry and inoemives to 
preservative caution. 
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THE WORLD 



Peacekeepers* lot ; Canadians in Cyprus Indians in the Congo 


Peacekeepers' 


Progress 


A policeman’s lot is no more happy on the inicrnaiiondl plane 
than on the civic one. By definition, a United Nations 
peacekeeping force must always face what Americans call a '' no- 
win ” situation. If it is effective, it may, at best, sink into oblivion 
as a “ forgotten army ”—which is what has happened to the force 
on the Gaza-Sinai border, after eight uneventful years that could 
have been alarmingly eventful if it had not been there. Or it may, 
just because it is effective, be denounced as a sinister “inter¬ 
national gendarmerie ” by interested parties on one side or the 
other; indeed, quite often, on both flanks, as happened in the 
Congo. The less effective it is, of course, the more derision it 
attracts; its critics do not see that the many impediments placed 
in its way show that its activity rests on so limited a consensus 
that it is a wonder that the force was ever created. And the UN 
need not hope to escape this scorn by failing to produce a force at 
all. Those who complain most shrilly about its actions are often 
the quickest to deride it for inability to act—for example, in 
Vietnam. 

Today the whole future of those peacekeeping operations seems 
in the balance. In February, when the luckless jiineteenih Cjcneral 
Assembly cased itself off the hook on which it had hung for three 
months, it handed over the whole controversy about the financing 
and control of these operations to a committee of 33 members. 
The committee was asked to report back by June 15th, but nobody 
•eriousiy expected results by that date. In fact, after a series of 
meetings and a great deal of consultation between its members, 
it adjourned on June 15th with little more than an understanding 
that it would meet again late in August. Whatever may be agreed 
by September about financial arrears .'and the air is full of con¬ 


fident predictions that the arrears problem will be tidied away 
in time to permit the Assembly to enjoy a normal autumn session', 
it seems wildly unlikely that a basic formula for future peace¬ 
keeping operations can be shaped by then, or indeed by any fore¬ 
seeable date. 

But ten thousand soldiers remain under arms in UN service, in 
(Cyprus and the Gaza area. The life of the C'yprus force has been 
extended for another six months ; and the Gaza force, Uncf, 
seems to have a charmed life—even the French government, while 
castigating its origins as illegal en principe, scrupulously helps pay 
for its upkeep. Paradoxically, the Cyprus force, although created 
and repcatcdlly continued by Security Council resolutions in the 
strictly orthodox ’’ style advocated by the French and the 
Russians, gels no money from them, or from most member states. 
It survives, as an inspired misprint once put it, ‘'from hand to 
month,” on irregular and inadequate donations. Although there 
arc several optimistic ideas in circulation about a more rational 
formula for future financing, the present signs indicate that any 
new peacekeeping operations may have to be paid for on a Cyprus- 
type basis. This prospect is nightmarish to those secretariat 
officials who have contended with the Cyprus force’s uncertain 
underpinnings. 

Most forgotten of all the peacekeepers are the observer groups, 
several hundred strong in all, who for sixteen years have watched 
over the Kashmir cease-fire line and Israel’s eastern and northern 
borders. But oblivion does not imply inaction. At the end of 
June General Nimmo’s Kashmir observers resolved one of their 
gravest problems since 1949, securing by a combination of discreet 
pressure and reassurance the withdrawal of an Indian brigade 
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which had advanced across the line in the Kargil area five vndn difScult enough to obuin t roops for intematioaal pc yoAeqrfiig/ 
earlier. The episode shows that there is often less distinction jLS9Uld be {RBliUc to obtain dvili^^li^ in anything 

than appears between observer groups and international 7ora». like adequate numbers. 

.The problem that an Australian general has just tackled in Kashmir Ideally, perhaps, an international force should be provided by 
^arcely differs from some that have confronted an Indian general authoritarian states, whose governments would not be continually 

in Cyprus. fussed by critics, back home, asking loaded questions about why 

Some at the Cyprus peacekeepers readily concede that their our boys *’ should be sent to sort out obscure quarrels in far* 
circumstances have been easier, in several respects, than those of away lands. The troops should be happily adjusted to low pay, 

their counterparts in such forbidding areas as the Congo, Yenien to a certain risk of actually getting killed, and to a high degree 

and Kashmir. The UN force in Cyprus took over its responsi- of inevitable confusion. At the same time, they should be first-class 

bilities gradually from a British force which, although now mostly linguists, and so well informed as to understand all the intricacies 

phased out, has left a large British contingent in the present of whatever local disputes they encountered. They should operate 

multi-national array. Its supply problems have been eased by only in areas where communications are good and where a former 

the local availability of large British military stores. Its intelligence imperial power^s supply dumps are readily available. They should 

problems (UN forces are supposed somehow to do their job without be instinctively neutrsd about all conceivable issues, and able to 

being allowed to have int^igence services) have doubtless been lighten or darken their pigmentation at will, 

similarly eased. None of its contingents are desperately far from But meanwhile it is only a few paleskin democracies that are 

home, except the Canadians, who have developed an impressive ^ earmarking units for future UN service ; and some of their 

air transport service of their own. Its mandate is sadly vague, soldiers are a whiff stiff in their ideas of proper military procedures, 

but today that is part of the peacekeeper’s way of life—except some are extremely expensive, some are a bit startled when peace- 

in the case of Unef, which by now has settled into its comparatively keeping turns out to involve live ammunition. One must not be 

simple routines almost too snugly, and whose contingents might ungrateful. If there is to be a future for UN peacekeeping, it looks 

feel a real jolt if they were suddenly switched to less defined duties as if it will have to scrape along for quite some time on the basis 

in a more chaotic area. of what few voluntary offers are available. Most governments— 

It is sometimes argued that, rather than use soldiers on what including all twenty-one Commonwealth members—are always 
is a form of policing, it would make sense to use police. There willing to sign communiquds urging that the UN’s peacekeeping 

are limits to this logic. In the Congo, African police trained in capacity should be greatly increased ; not so many, just now, are 

crowd control did prove of particular value in certain situations. eager to chip in generously with men, money, or whatever else it 

In Cyprus, the usefulness of the civilian police units that make up ta^s. The United Nations is not in fact totally paralysed and 

a small part of the mixed force has been limited by the fact that powerless, whatever Professor Morgenthau, Dr Sukarno and other 

they have no power of arrest, and by stipulations about their terms pundits may think. Its peacekeepers are still at work, and in more 

of service that make it impossible to call them out, like soldiers, to places than most people realise. But they arc now, more obviously 

virtually any duty at virtually any time. In any case, while it is than ever, doing a high-wire act on a shoestring. 


RUSSIA'S DEFENCE 

Rockets or refrigerators? 

I N a speech at Volgograd on July nth, Mr Kosygin referred to 
the large resources that were required to maintain modem 
armed forces and “ which we would readily shift to other branches 
of the economy. But in present circumstances to save on defence 
would mean to act against the interests of the Soviet state.” 

Rockets versus refrigerators, missiles versus cars; whatever its 
modern guise, statesmen still face the choice between guns and 
butter. Although in absolute terms the Soviet Union spends less 
on arms than the United States, defence absorbs a bigger share of 
a smaller national product. Thus the Russians have a heavier 
burden to bear. The problem of how to distribute its weight is 
now more urgent than ever because Mr Khrushchev’s successors 
arc preparing their five-year plan for the years 1966 to 1970. In 
his Volgograd speech, Mr Kosygin revealed that the government 
and the party’s central committee had “recently” taken steps 
“further to modernise” the arms industry. This decision will 
certainly not have been reached without some lively arguments. 

The struggle in the Soviet leadership that led to Mr Khrushchev’s 
fall last October is far from finished. All the chief contenders are 
still there, most of them in exactly the same position. There is 
no reason why they should suddenly begin to see eye to eye on 
subjects ranging from the pace of reform at home to the posture 
that Russia should adopt towards the United States. Defence 
policy would obviously bring on a confrontation between the differ¬ 
ing views on both home and foreign policies. And the timing of 
the confrontation was the worst possible one from the point of view 
of the Russian advocates of d^ence cuts to ben^t the con¬ 


sumer. Matters might have been different two years ago, at the 
time of the test ban treaty. Today, in the atmosphere created by 
the Viemam war, the defeat of those who want to concentrate on 
internal problems was a foregone conclusion; they may possiUy 
have decided not even to contest the issue. 

The Russians may have simply decided to postpone making any 
cuts in military spending; they are more likely to have decided 
to spend more. Mr Khrushchev did this in a spectacular way at 
the time of the Berlin crisis in July, 1961. Having promised fresh 
cuts six months earlier, he suddenly announced during the crisis 
that the defence bill would be increased by one third; thus inteiv 
niptlng the continuous reduction of military spending that began 
after Stalin’s death. 

If the Russians do now choose to spend more on anns, the ques¬ 
tion is whether it will be on conventional or on nuclear arms. The 
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tentttiviB uismr is both, though with emphasis on the strategic 
nudetr focce. Whenever there is disunity in the Kremlin the 
armed fotoes seize the chance to raise their Uda in both respects. 
There are now signs that in order to keep the military happy, Mr 
Brezhnev has promised them more up-to-date conventional 
weapons. 

llie development of Russia’s conventional land forces is some¬ 
thing of a puzzle. They are probably not needed for ** wars of 
Ubeadoa.'* In a oonllict like the Vietnamese war, manpower h 
the kit thing to be missed. In Europe k might be different On 
the ocher ha^, the Russians have always denounced the American 
doctrine of graduated decerrenoe and poured scorn on the chess- 
manihip of escalation as practised in tic Pentagon. The renewed 
interesc in up-to-date oonvendonal forces may mean that, without 
being converted so the ^McNamara doctrine,” lome Russian 
kadm now contemplate die possibility of a European conflict that 
would not automatically develop into nudear war. 

But the main emidnuia remains on Russia’s nuclear strategic 
force. In the same speech, on July 3rd, that promised the army 
more modem oonvendonal weapons, Mr Brezhnev also laid stress 
on Russia’s nuclear armoury. The Russians rejea western reports 
of America’s strategic superiority. Indeed, Mr Brezhnev dis¬ 
missed western assessments of the number of Russian rockets as 
** no credit... to the intelligence services of the imperiahst states.” 
He himself, without giving any figures, praised the quality of the 
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Soviet missiles and the various ways of launching them that ensured 
the invulnerability of the strategic force. He also dwelt on the 
hnportant progress recently made in anti-missile defence. 

Yet, for all these claims, the Russian leaders must be worried 
by a criticism that is much heard throughout the communist world 
—and not only in China’s Asian sphere. This criticism, which 
claims support from events in Vietnam, is that ever since the 
Caribbean crisis of 1962 there has been a glaring difference between 
the positive way in which the Americans have acted under the 
nuclear stalemate, and the relatively passive reaction from Russia. 

Thus a further vital question concerns the influence of the 
Vietnamese war en the shaping of Soviet policy. The answer may 
depend on the duration of the war. Although their speeches may 
be belligerent, Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin still in^ on their 
wish for peaceful coexistence with the Americans. (A new sign 
cf this ii dieir agreement to resume the Geneva disarmament talks, 
discussed on page 219.) The pieseat shift to a more aggressive 
posture could probaUy still be changed. The Soviet leaders may 
even manage to get ^^ugh the next session of the central com¬ 
mittee, which ia to be devoted to industrial management, without 
definitdy committing themselves on how much they mean to spend 
on arms. But the five-year plan, and the party congress which 
should be summoned to endorse it, will make it difficult to go on 
hedging. And this may be one reason why the draft of the plan 
has not yet been published nor the date of the congress announced. 
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SUDAN 

Black war 

S udam’s government admitted on Tues¬ 
day that 72 ** outlaws ” were shot dead 
at Wan earlier this month ; on Wednesday it 
admitted another 50 dead at Juba. These 
admissions follow a claim made by the 
Nairobi representative of the Sudan African 
National Union (Sanu) on Monday chat 
more xIimh 700 dviliana had been kiUed by 
government foroes operating in the south of 
the country in tiie previous two weeks. The 
fovemment statement on Wau mys that the 
^ oudiwB ” were well-armed and shot first. 
The southern provinocs of the Sudan are to 
remote, and so cut off to outside visitors, 
that precise knowledge of what ia happening 
in the area ia not to be had. What is dear 
is that the southern rebellion k still cm, in 
mse of hopes expressed rinoe General 
Ahbood wsa depoied in November that 
Sudan’s two halves might now at last come 
together. 

The African parties of soudiem Sudan 
have long daimed that Khartoum’s pdlcv is 
to ” arabise ” the country; their aim has 
been to csive t new imfepeodent African 
state out of the underdeveloped tropical 
badewiter in which they live. Butthesouth 
is also dfivided against itself: the two Sanu 
ministers in die Khartoum cabinet resigned 
on July xtf in protest at the appointment of 
a inember of another party to the post of 
nunister of animal resources. Athirdpar^, 
the Southern Front, has been sulking at its 
toosl oklusioa from government office and 
now there k a new southern party, the 
Azinia liberation Front 
Sudan’f fs^cesent government is only s 
iqonm okL The prime minister, Mr 


Mohammed Mahgoub, leads a coalition of 
the two northern conservative parties, 
Umma and the National Unionists. To¬ 
gether the two parties have a majority in 
die oonstinient assembly that was set up 
after the revoludon in November, but the 
south, whidi bowcncted the elections for the 
assembly in Apnl, has not voted anybody in 
to any rif its six^ seats. The Arab parties 
have shown wfllitigness to reach a coostitu- 
tiooal compiomne with the south, but black 
African nationaBM, ODoe their mistrust has 
been aroused hr harsh treatment, are not 
easflj placated, llih knot an issue in which 
right and wrong can readily be discerned. 

k plain k that the koog search for 
unity between Asrib and black Africa must 
look pretty hopties s wlifle diere k a dvil 
war between the two tidet within a single 
country. 

SPAIN 


Low rating 

FROM OUR SPAXM OOBIBSPONDENT 

G eneral Ftmoo’s first cabinet reshuffle 
for three years was a much more tame 
affair than people had been expecting. Don 
Alberto Ulwies, who has be^ minister 6 l 
commerce since 1957 and was one of the 
prindpal organisers of Spain’s emergence 
from me autarkic dogmatism and corruption 
of the 1940s and X950S, has been wanting 
to resign because o[ iU-health for several 
months. But General Franco does not nor¬ 
mally replace hk minkten one by one, and 
the loDger Sr UDastres’i departure was de- 
kyed, me more people began to think mat 
it would be ene of a number of imporiant 
cabinet changes. But when the shuffle was 


finally announced on July 7th, it rated low 
in the interest of Spaniards reading their 
morning newspapers. 

Sr Ullastres is succeeded by Sr Garda 
Monco, the director-general of the Banco dc 
Bilbao. Sr Cfnovas Garda, General 
Franco’s harassed minister of agriculture, is 
replaced by a falangist lawyer, Don Adolfo 
Diaz Ambrona. Sr L6pez Rod6, the chief 
planning commissioner, is promoted to the 
post of minister without portfolio. 

Sr lApez Rodd’s elevation will silriice 
those—^notably in falangist and trade union 
cirdes—^who have recently been devoting 
much time end energy to proclaiming the 
current four-year development plan 1 flop 
and its chief a cipher. It will, j^esumably, 
give him the positive authority be has kek^ 
until now, and convince scej^c^l business¬ 
men and union officiak ffiat the gwernment 
k genuinely committed to planning. The 
ippobonent may even prove to be a ^y- 
dsologkal weapon of sorts against inflation. 
The new minister of agriculture, Sr Diaz, 
k expected to press for effective short-term 
measures to htip the countryside in the 
interval until the long-term projects have 
a chance of maturing. 

Otherwise, the slightly rejuvenated 
cabinet is very much the mixture—and the 
technique—as before. The Falange, Opus 
Dd, the big banks, and even the Cvlists: 
each of the regime’s main civilian pressure 
groups has received due consideration. 
Some amusement has been caused by the 
foreign commentators who have intemeted 
the changes as indicating a ** victory ror the 
progressives ” or a ” move toward Europe.” 
The new ministers are abl^ hard-worlung 
men; but the only generalisation one can 
make about , them is that their influence on 
Spanish aff^ will, in all probability, be 
nmdly salutary. 
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ITALIAN HEALTH SERVICE 

A Sick Prospect 

FROM OUR 

ROM!'. COKRFSIX^NDUNT 

Italy’s health and hos¬ 
pital services could hardly 
be in greater need of re¬ 
form. At present there 
are eleven large corpora¬ 
tions {mutue) and over a 
hundred smaller ones re¬ 
sponsible for the medical 
care and health insurance 
of every classifiable group 
of citizens (except the Un¬ 
employed dnd the in¬ 
digent). ' The authorities 
will tell yoii complacently 
that the mutue look after 
some ninety-five per cent of the nation. 
In fact they do much more. An estimate 
worked out for The Economist by the 
ministry of health (which seems never to 
have attempted the task before) showed 
that tlie number of people receiving 
medical care from the eleven major 
corporations amounted to 68427,122— 
that is, about sixteen million more than 
the entire popuUuion. The biggest of the 
health insurance^ corporations Inam), 
had more than 5^ million cases on its 
books for 1964. 

Anomalies iu the system of record keep¬ 
ing may account for some overlapping. 
Doctors receive from the mutue only 300 
lire (3s. 6d.) for every consultation whereas 
for a private patient they usually get 
3,000 lire. Doctors thus have an incen¬ 
tive. to chalk up more consultations with 
insurance patients than are strictly neces¬ 
sary and this practice appears to be 
tolerated. Three doctors recently tliought 
up something better than this. With the 
connivance of a high official in the insur¬ 
ance inslilutc for which they worked, they 
drew 2,000 life" a day per child for the 
mainicnance of several hundred tuber¬ 
culous children whom they “farmed out ” 
for 600 lire (7s.) a day to private clinics 
run by religious orders. 

Corruption apart, the confusion, cost 
and waste involved in the system arc in¬ 
credible. In 1964 the eleven major mutue 
footed a bill of about £420 million. Even 
so, not all Italians are entitled to .benefit 
from the insurance corporations. Tlic 
type of care given varies and there is no 
uniform classification of diaea.se or 
patients. Few people are certain about 
their rights and fewer are satis^ed with 
what they get. 

Moreover the insurance corporations 
find they are spending more and more on 
medicines. Inam, for example, which 
spent about £6 million on medicines in 
195C^ is now spending more than £120 
million a year. Thanks to the loo-scness of 


Italian patents legislation, the pharm* 
aceutical industry has attrac.ted a very 
large amount of foreign investment and 
has expanded enormously since the war. 
There are some 60,000 brand-named 
medicines on sale and 65 per cent of this 
production is controlled by foreign capital. 

The Cohimunists contend (and the 
Socialists at one time agreed with them) 
that no n^dbcud health scheme Could work 
In Italy unless at least the basic pharm¬ 
aceutical products were nationalised. The 
revised draft of the government’s fiyc’^ear 
development ^roghui^e (which oonuins 
a whole clutpter on the the 

health service) only goes so far ajit-lio admit 
the heed foe new juitems legislaiiofi. / 

The reorganistttion and co-ordination of 
the hospital system is also urgent. The 
average of hospital beds in Italy is not 
much below the standards set by the 
World Health Organisation, but they are 
badly distributed. The’ 1962 census listed 
a total of 422,706 beds (U>r a population 
of 52 million) but the average was 10 per 
thousand persons in the north and 5.4 per 
thousand in the south. The five-year plan’s 
long-term target for 1979 is 207,000 new 
beds for the whole of Italy. Its short term 
target is 82,000 new beds by 1969. 

In this year’s budget £42 million has 
been allocated for hospital buildings and 
equipment. This is a fair slice of the £200 
million to be spent by 1969 . The Com¬ 
munists are clamouring to have the 
hospitals, some of which are old, semi¬ 
independent, religious foundations, nation¬ 
alised and handed over to regional and 
other local authorities. The five-year 
programme suggests that a share of 
responsibility for all the hospitals should 
be gradually handed over to local 
authorities. 

The organisation of the meuical profes¬ 
sion also needs reforming. In Italy every 
antbitious young doctor aspires to univer¬ 
sity teaching status; without it, he cannot 
hope to reach the lop of the profession, 
whether or not he does actually teacli. 
'To achieve this status young doctors work 
in the hospitals as assistants to the univer¬ 
sity professors. At present they arc very 
badly paid or not paid at all. They enjoy 
no security and are entirely dependent for 
promotion (and in pan for their remuner¬ 
ation) on the goodwill qf their “patron.” 

Part of the payment made by hospital 
patients (or the insurance corporations 
responsible for them) goes to the univer¬ 
sities and the bulk to the professor in 
charge of the hospital department, who is 
supposed to pay his assistants whatever he 
thinks fit. None of the universities, 
except Modena, publish these accounts. 
Some 49670 “ voluntary ” assistant doctors 
and nearly as many more “ paid ” assis¬ 
tants unwillingly submit to this system as 
the only way of obtaining academic 
advancement. In addition to the “ univer¬ 
sity assistants,” the hospitals employ their 


own salaried assi.stant doctors. 

Most general practitioners do some work 
for the insurance corporations on lines that 
are somewhat similar to the old British 
panel system. As a rule neither doctors 
nor patients find the method satisfactory 
and the GPs complain that their time is 
wasted with red tape. But if a doctor can 
acquire university teaching status and 
stand the pace of a fourteen-hour day, he 
may become a rich man. 

Lower down the scale he can still make 
a decent living, and even the state district 
doctors (medici condotti)» who receive 
from the local authority a house, a 
surgery and a fixed salary, usually do 
fairly well if their district is not too poor 
or isolated. When a young doctor Mts up 
in practice, he sends his name to all the 
mutue operating in die district; members 
of the mutue are then free to choose him 
if they like. Some insurance corporations 
pay the doctor (and the chemist) directly; 
others reimburse the patient. 

A t the last annual meeting of the Medi¬ 
cal Association, the majority of 
members declared they would not object 
to a change from the present insurance 
system to a national health system pro¬ 
vided that the reform was made with the 
active collaboration of qualified represen- 
laiives of the profession, that patients were 
free to choose their own doctors and that 
doctors did not become mere state em¬ 
ployees. But the chances that a national 
health scheme will be introduced are not 
very brilliant just now. The five-year 
programme mentions only gradual co¬ 
ordination . and leaves, one guessing 
whether .this refers! to the hospitals or the 
insurance corporations or both. Even, this 
will 'not be easy. The religious orders 
will not want to weaken the control which 
they enjoy over many of the hospitals. 
The corporations arc powerful apd im¬ 
mensely rich, and office in them Is' one of 
the choicest plums in the gift Of the 
political parties^ It will take more than a 
few scandals to destroy a system of 
administration by public, but not minJs- 
lerially controlled corporations. 

In any case the National Council for 
Economy and Labour recently announced 
that in its opinion Italy cannot now afford 
a health scheme and should concentrate 
all its resources on productive investment 
until the economic crisis is past. The 
Socialists seem thoroughly jcliscouTaged. 
The Communtsts have , stepped into the 
breach with a draft bill for a national 
health scheme and a report on the present 
state of medical care in Italy which even 
the ministry of healtli admits to be the 
best available. The hill has no chance of 
being .passed in this parliament although, 
if presented by any other party in most 
west European countries, it would seem 
pretty moderate. 
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BRAZrL 

Angry 

revolutionaries 

I KOM OUR CORRl'SPONDKNT IN 
RIO DE JANEIRO 

B razilian politics, like FreiK-h classical 
drama, consists largely of long tirades, 
grand gestures and little action. But while 
Racine and Corneille respected the unities 
and uldmately resolved the conflict in the 
fifth acti Brazirs histrionic politicians seem 
to be able to improvise indefoitcly. 

At the centre of the stage arc President 
Castelo Branco and ^'the men of April 
1964 ” (the date of the military coup that 
threw out the Goulart regime). With 
caution and finesse, the president is trying 
to clean up the mess left by his predecessors 
and, even more difficult, to ensure that the 
revolution against communism and cor¬ 
ruption ” continues after the promised 
elections in November 1966. 

His present answer to this second prob¬ 
lem has been to send to congress one of the 
strangest pieces of legislation ever proposed 
in the name of democracy: the 'Maw of 
ineligibilities.'' In effect, dus law tells the 
electorate whom it may not elect. 
Prominent among the “ ineli^iblcs" are 
members of proscribed poliucal parties 
(such as the communists) and citizens found 
guilty of subversion, corruption or ** abuse 
of economic power.” 

But these generalities do not conceal the 
specific puxpose of the law: the eUmination 
of Senhor Hdio de Almeida as the candi¬ 
date for the governorship of Guanabara 
(Rio de Janeiro}. Senhor Almeida is the 
chosen candidate of the Brazilian Labour 
party (PTB). But the law disqualifies 
former ministers of the Goulart govern¬ 
ment from standii^ as governors or yicc- 
gDvernors in next October's state elections. 
Senhor Almeida, who was minister of 
communications in 1963, was clearly over¬ 
looked when so many of Goulart's 
suj^rters (and others) were deprived of 
political rights last year. 

The d^e Brazilian confess jibbed 
briefly at the law of ineligibilities, but has 
now passed it. Although ** selective demo¬ 
cracy '* is still in the ascendant, this further 
weeding out of “ undesirables ” still leaves 
unsolved who will carry on the revolution 
after 1966. The “ men of April ” have not 
played to the gallery. The disinflationary 
financial and economic programme con¬ 
ducted by the minister of planning, Senhor 
Roberto Campos, is unlixcly to begin to 
succeed in the eyes of the general public 
until the end of this year—if then. Disinfla¬ 
tion is not a good electoral platform in 
Brazil. Yet if the elections are held, it will 
be the popularity and tangible achievements 
of the government, not its theoretical long¬ 
term aims, that will be on trial. 

The government keeps its main oppo¬ 
nents at arm’s length: Senhor Kubitschek 
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In Paris; Senhor^ Goulart and Brizola in 
Montevideo; Senhor ,^ai$ now in Algiers. 
The Left it in disarray; a tragi-comedy of 
players without producer or star. It is on 
its right that the government faces its most 
dangerous opiMsition. And, ironically, the 
leading opposition figure is Senhor Carlos 
Lacerda, a man whose general outlook, 
administrative ability and political appeal 
inight have made him the natural candidate 
to carry on the fight against ** communism 
and corruption.” But Senhor Lacerda's 
eyes, which wept with joy during the 
revolution, began to harden soon afterwards. 

Near the end of his governorship of 
Guanabara, Senhor Lacerda is campaign¬ 
ing for his choice of successor and preemng 
himself for the presidential elections. 
Although at present the presidential candi¬ 
date for the uniuo Democratica Nacional, 
which supports the government, Senhor 
Lacerda has emerged as the regime’s most 
caustic critic. As the mouthpiece of the 
disappointed middle and business classes, 
and playing for a wide spectrum of popular 
support, he has pilloried the government for 
its economic policies, done his best to 
demolish the reputation of Senhor Campos 
and reverted to his former leftist vocabulary 


NIGERIA AND EUROPE 

In from the cold 

I'ROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Brussels 

A s the storm clouds gather over the 
common market, there is still one 
bright spot in the sky for the European 
Commission to feel satisfied about. After 
more than eighteen months of determined 
effort, the negotiations for Nigerian associa¬ 
tion ^ve been brought to a successful con¬ 
clusion. The French boycott may yet pre¬ 
vent the agreement being formally signed 
this autumn and entering into force at the 
beginning of next year as planned, bur the 
red work is now over. 

If the European community lives to sec 
happier days, this agreement will be of great 
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to denounce the present political and 
economic alignment with Washington. If 
he is given a free rein, Senhor Lacerda will 
undoubtedly use all the officially discredited 
slogans of radical nationalism, and every 
personal insult in his fertile storehouse of 
invective, in his bid for leadership. 

Senhor Lacerda apart, the gox^ernmcni is 
threatened from various right-wing quarters. 
There are the angry colonels who ran the 
political inquiry tribunals, three of whom 
recently resigned, muttering imprecations 
against the government for its la^ of sup¬ 
port. One of them, Colonel OsnelB Marti- 
nelli, leader of the quasi-fasciat Radical 
Democratic League, has been arrested for 

indisciplinary statements ” and confined to 
Copacabana Fort, where his friend, Senhor 
Lacerda, paid him a visit of condolence. 

More ominous is the disaffection of 
Senhor Magalhaes Pinto, governor of the 
powerful state of Minas Gerais. His quarrel 
with the government began when the presi¬ 
dent vetoed his continuation as governor 
beyond October’s elections: for him the 
revolution is “ finished ” and devouring its 
own entrails. He is outraged by the 
disciplining of the colonels, and by the 
temporary arrest of Admiral Radcmakcr, 
one of the signatories of the Institutional 
Act that gave the present regime its 
modicum of constitutional legality. 

President Castelo Branco recently 
emphatically reaffirmed his intention of 
holding elections at ihe promised time. All 
the same, kites are being flown for the 
virtues of continuismo. The choice before 
the austere, authoritarian president may 
turn out to be the defeat of all he has 
worked for or a further adjustment of the 
constitution that would permit his nominee 
(or even himself) to carry on until 1970. 
Many of the president’s collaborators are 
known to want this, and think that it can 
be most surely achieved if the next presi¬ 
dent is elected by congress and not by the 
nation. A decision on this is unlikely until 
the state elections in October show which 
way the wind is blowing. 


significance. It is the first assodaiion agree¬ 
ment with a Commonwealth country. 
Under it, Nigerian exports to the six coun¬ 
tries of the common market will receive the 
same privileged treatment as those of the 
18 African states (mainly former French 
colonies) already associated with the com¬ 
mon market under the Yaounde convention. 
On four sensitive items (cocoa, plywood, 
groundnut and palm products) this pre¬ 
ferential access will be limited to an annually 
expanding quota. In most other respects the 
agreement follows the Yaounde pattern 
closely, although, as Nigeria asked for no 
development aid, its instiiuiional involve¬ 
ment with the Si.\ has been kept to the bare 
minimum. 

In population and economic strength, 
Nigeria almost outstrips all the Yaounde sig¬ 
natories put together. Therefore by accept¬ 
ing Nigeria, France has implicitly agreed to 
end the almost exclusively francophone 
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Sea, swamp, slutch, mangrpve, muck and maybe... 


And there’s a lot of maybe when you're l<K)kinjj 
for oil, 

This is the NigerDelta. Insixthoiisand square 
miles of onshore swamp and offshore silt (kilf is 
at work. Boriiifr, tearing?, drilling, gouging into 
earth and ocean to lind more oil. 

And Gulf is finding it 

Seven miles offshore, recently discovered Gulf 
wells are producing in commercial quantities. 
Gulf has high hopes of bigger yields to come. 


But this depends on a lot more exploration —a 
lot more maybe. One thing is certain. Nigeria 
provides another new source of supply for Gulf. 

Gulf is bu.sy fdl over Europe building new 
refineries, ocean terminals and networks of 
service stations. And, backed by worldwide 
resources, is putting more oil, more encrg\% to 
work for Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation^ Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, 
and throughout the ivorld. 




GULF IS OH. 
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1. OIL-iLINDIN« riANT. NIOmiA Anotnor Taylor 
Woodrow oontraot^West Afrlca*8 first lubricating oll- 
blendlng plant. Mechanloal and eleotrloal engineering 
and Inatallatlon by Taylor Woodrow. 

CIJSNT8: The Shell Company ofMperlaUd, 

S. FORD OF RRITAIN AvlewoftheadJustableslx-way 
warm air heator outlet, part of a complete new heating 
•ystem for Ford of Britain. Dagenham, Essex. Taylor 
Woodi'ow Is responsible for the design, managnnent 
and erection of the extensive mechanical and oleetrioal 
Installation, together with the associated strootural 
and building work. 

g.lNtTALLATIONO,ORANOIMOUTH Taylor Woodrow 
carried ;out the oomplete ersotlon of thla butadiene 
exiractlon plant, including olvU, m e ohawt oa l a n d eleor 
trioal engineering and instrumentation. The plant lev 
oapableofproduolnglS.OOOtoniofblgh«grad»hatadiene 
a year. Illustrated is a section tho da|rop|nlser ool- 
vinns. exchanger train A lift fRotloiif^tf tiie re^nm unit. 
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Taylor Woodrow’s reputation In meohanical as well as civil englneerln? is based 
on a record of teamwork and success in major undertakings for some of the 
world’s leading oil, chemical and special process companies. A single, all-in 
contract can Include every aspect of complete industrial plants, from field 
studies and design d^ cons^otlofi and installation ready for 

operation. Activities include the mechanlcdl and electrical design, procurement 
and construction of crude, product and process pipelines, storage facilities, 
industrial processes and utilities including instrumentation. Advanced technical 
procedures plus Taylor Woodrow's policy of teamwork, ensure the highest 
standards. 

For your next project why not contact GRAHAM WHITE, BSc., AMICE., AMlMssh L 
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character of African association. Further¬ 
more, France has at last made a reality of 
the open door declaration toiiwirds the Afri¬ 
can world which the partners squeezed out 
of Paris in 1962 as their price for accepting 
the Yaounde convention. The three east 
African territories of Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanzania are already trying to follow 
Nigeria ; by all indications they will net be 
the last. 

Nevertheless the rejoicing of the 
Nigerians will be tempered with the bitter 
knowledge that they are simply trying to 
regain the access to the common mar¬ 
ket that they previously enjoyed. To do 
this th<|y, have nad to pay a price: tbfi Six 
will receive a small margin of preference 
on 26 items of little importance to them¬ 
selves and of almost tcnal indifference to 
the remainder of Nigeria's trading partners, 
ft is, in fact, no more than a symbolic pre¬ 
ference and this may set a valuable prece¬ 
dent for the cast Africans later. 

But it still represents a concession in 
principle for a country which has followed a 
non-discriminatory trade policy so far and, 
along with the United Nations, has argued 
that the developing world should not be 


EX-FRENCH AFRICA—1 

Changing 

patterns 



V ISITS to Paris by heads of ex-French 
African states arc not infrequent. But 
it is worth remarking that General dc Gaulle 
has entertained no less than six of them this 
month, at a time when the familiar patterns 
of west Africa arc significantly changing. 

In February the presidents of thirteen cx- 
French republics met at Nouakchott, the 
capital of Mauretania. As a gesture to pan- 
African solidarity after the creation in 1963 
of the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU), they had agreed to end the political 
life of their own former group. At Nouak¬ 
chott they revived it, as the Organisaiion 
Commune Afrieaine et Malgache (OGAM), 
and embarked on an open counier-oflensive 
agaiiiH their more radical" neighbours, 
in parricular Ghana. A handy weapon fo; 
immediarc use against President Nkrumah 
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asked to pay this price for access to the 
industrial nations, tt is also the first time 
that a Commonwealth country has instituted 
a preference against Britain. 

From this point of view, the Nigerian 
negotiations have not shown the common 
market to be.st advantage. Also, by extend¬ 
ing the circle of its privileged poor, it will 
win no further respect or admiration from 
those left ’ outside, particularly in Latin 
America. In terms of west African stability, 
however, there may be a political harvest. 

As an' associate, Nigeria should find 
co-operation easier with its French-speaking 
neighbours whp, along with the rest of the 
eighteen,common market associates^ backed 
its application as a point of African soli¬ 
darity. Most sane Ghanaians now admit 
that with the Maghreb knocking on the 
commission’s door as well (talks wdth 
Morocco and Tunisia began thi.s month) 
there is no point any longer in denouncing 
association as an imperialist plor. It may 
only be a matter of time before their 
brothers in Guinea start wondering whether 
they too should follow Nigeria in from the 
cold. The question then would not be who 
joins, but who stays outside. 


was the threat to boycoii the OAU's third 
summit meeting, due to be held in Scpicin- 
ber at Accra, unless he renounced his sup¬ 
port of subversive campaigns against his 
neighbours and expelled the emigre groups 
that were using Accra as a base for terrorist 
action against other governments. 

An attempt to kill President Diori 
Hmani of Niger on April 13th, the assas.sin 
being branded as a Ghana-trained terrorist, 
heightened tension. While Dr Nkrumah 
denounced the OGAM as being the 
American group of states in Africa," most 
of its leaders met at Abidjan in May and 
demanded that the OAU jhould recon¬ 
sider its plans for the Accra conference. 
Over Ghana’s protests, the OAU foreign 
ministers met in Lagos in June to discuss 
the problem. After several days of dead 
lock, they extracted from Dr Nkrumah :i 
promise that he would deport his subver¬ 
sive guests and wind up their organisations 
on his territory. Even so, several OGAM 
leaders indicated that they would need firm 
assurances that he had fulfilled his promise 
before they committed themselves to attend¬ 
ing the September meeting. Tt was arranged 
that Ghana should be inspected " by an 
international mission shortly before the 
Accra “ summit." 

The meetings at Nouakchott and Abidjan 
also yielded an invitation to Mr Tshombe’s 
government in the Gongo (Leopoldville) to 
join the OGAM group ; most of its mem¬ 
bers offered him help in re.solving his prob¬ 
lems, including the problem of maiuiaining 
order, although they stopped short of pro¬ 
mises to send him troops. The invitation 
was promptly accepted. This proved too 
much for the cx-Frcuch Gongo (Brazza¬ 
ville), whose relations with Mr Tshomb*- 
have become newly embittered. The Gongo- 


Brazzaville government's latest statements 
indicate that it does not now regard itself 
as a member of OGAM, although its presi¬ 
dent had taken part in the founding meet¬ 
ing at Nouakchott. On July 6th it was 
revealed that Mauretania, whose leaders alsi^ 
dislike Mr Tshombe, had decided to leave 
the otganisation. 

The last-minute postponement of the 
Afro-Asian conference at Algiers in June 
averted a wider split in the OGAM ranks. 
Some of its member states had rejected 
invitations to Algiers, some had accepted, 
some would have sent observers only, and 
Mr Tshombe had been bluntly told by 
Mr Ben Bella’s spokesmen that he would 
not be admitted. This disunity reflected 
the fact that among the OGAM states the 
really ‘"hard core” consists of little more 
than the group led by Mr Houphouei- 
Boigny. Since 1959 the Ccnseil de VEntenie 
has linked his Ivory Coast with Vdta, Niger 
and Dahomey (the last named) after stray¬ 
ing from the Entente fold for two years, 
has just resumed full participation, afrer 
solemnly proclaiming the end of its recent 
quarrel with Niger). Togo and Madagascar 
have also got fairly closely into line with 
the Emeute group. But Mr Hoiiphouct- 
Boigny and his allies have needed to deploy 
a lot of energetic diplomacy to draw in other 
OGAM states that are less enthusiastic 
about Mr Tshombe and less worried about 
Dr Nkrumah. 

Most notable among recent trends have 
been the rapprochements between Ivory 
Coast, Senegal and Mali. Only a couple 
of years ago Mali seemed to stand with 
Guinea at the extreme left of Afrique 
francophone. As recently as March, it 
looked like joining Guinea, Ghana and 
Algeria in a move to revive the former 
“ Casablanca" group of radical African 
states. Bui in fact it has been turning back 
to France for financial and economic aid ; 
and in the past two months President 
Modi bo Keita has had a series of cordial 
meetings with the presidents of Ivory Coast, 
Niger and Volta, even while violent personal 
insult.s were resounding between them and 
his close comrade of yesterday, President 
Sekou Tour6 of Guinea. He has also met 
his former particular antagonist. President 
Senghor of Senegal, and listened politely to 
the latter’s proposals for a new regional 
group that would aim to embrace both Mali 
and Guinea. 

Mr Senghor's old rivalry with Mr 
Houphouct-Boigny has been sublimated into 
a new joint effort since the Nouakchott con¬ 
ference. Although Mr Senghor has sought 
to develop good relations with Mr Sekou 
Toure, while the Efiiente leaders and the 
president of Guinea continue to abuse each 
other, this has the look of a kind of tacit 
division of labt)iir. (Guinea’s own position 
is shifting interestingly ; the negotiations 
intended to normalise jts relations with 
France have gone so well that its govern¬ 
ment has spoken of “ a turning point".) 

Mr Senghor has also used his slightly 
detached position to conciliate Cametoun 
and other states when their leaders jibbed ,ii 
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going all the way with the Entente group in 
rega^ to Mr Tshombe. In return, the 
Entente leaders have spoken kindly of Mr 
Senghor’s proposed new grouping in the 
west. Former animosiiics have been over¬ 
come by the shared anxiety to close ranks 
in the face of the revolutionary *’ 
challenge. The ranks may well be drawn 
even tighter as the September date set for 
the all-Africa summit ” at Accra draws 
nearer. 

Whether this meeting can be staged at 
all, at that time and in that place, still seems 
questionable in spite of the outward agree¬ 
ment reached at Lagos in June. Dr 
Nkrumah cannot reJi^ the prospect of 
having to welcome Mr Tshombe as an 
honomred guest. But if he refuses to do so, 
moat of the OCAM leaders may stay away 
from Accra, however convincingly Dr 
Nkrumah shows that he has cleansed his 
capital of potential assassins. The ex- 
French states, small and weak but 
numerous, seem in a position to wreck the 
ga±ering on which the president of Ghana 
has staked so much of his prestige. 

EX-FRENCH AFRICA—11 

Steady does it 

BY OUK SPECIAL CORRESPONDEXT LATELY 
IN WEST AFRICA 

FRIQUB FRANCOPHONE— the phrasc it 
an oversimplification, but it does 
describe a real enough entity that stretches 
•cross Africa, with a few l^glish-speaking 
fingers poking into it, from Dakar to Bangui, 
from the Congo river to the Senegal. On 
the surface, the Frenchness of ex-French 
Africa is more striking than its African- 
ness. In Bamako, where there is nothing 
in the shops, white and black lunchers rich 
enough to do so devour snails and frogs’ 
legs Sown from France, and sip Cap Corse 
and Pernod before eating. Up and down 
the west coast ministers divide questions 
into three parts and French ideas of monu¬ 
mental urbanisme prevail over the lively 
disorder of the medinas. In Dakar the 
streets are called after prominent politicians 
ci the Third Republic; in Fort Lamy after 
officers who took part in General Leclerc’s 
wartime inarch to the Mediterranean. 

Yet west African Gaul is divided into 
several parts, each with its own problems, 
and each with a government run by an 61 ite 
that is hatching a national consciousness 
so quickly as to make one wonder whether 
the talk of post-colonial brotherhood was 
at all well-founded. Senegal, in desperate 
economic trouble, is as different from the 
relatively prosperous Ivory Coast as Spain 
is from France. The Ivory Coast’s 
national income is coming up towards that 
of the poorer European countries, at 200 
dollars a head compared with 310 in 
Portugal* In the interior lie the savannah 
states along the southern edge of the Sahara, 
which have little chance of developing and 
practically no natural resources to develop. 

In view of this diversity it is a tribute 
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llouphouei-Boigny of the Ivory Coast 


to the residual unity of French-speaking 
Africa that it should have found a sufficient 
measure of agreement within itself to work 
ss a single entity at all. Last February’s 
meeting at Nouakchott, at which all the 
beads of state of ex-French African 
countries were present except two (Guinea 
and Mali), gave expression to a feeling that 
the Francophone voice had been drowned 
in the councils of Africa by other people's 
revolutionary pyrotechnics. The Nouakchott 
meeting agreed on the formation of the 
Organisation Commune Africaine et 
Malgache (OCAM), a revival of the former 
Union Africaine et Malgache. The new 
organisation, like the old one, reflects the 
influence, political, economic and cul¬ 
tural, that France still wields. 

All this has been a considerable success 
for Mr Houphouet-Boigny, the president 
of the Ivory Coast, and the chief architect 
of the policies enshrined in the OCAM. It 
is also a success for French diplomacy. Just 
how skilfully the operation has httn 
carried out is shown by the fact that it has 
received some support even from Congo- 
Brazzaville, restive since the coup that 
threw out Abb6 Youlou in 1963, and that 
lines have been kept open to Guinea and 
Mali out on the left wing. The long-term 
political calculations behind it are also 
significant. The rulers of OCAM, realising 
that they cannot win a competition in pan- 
African purity with President Nkrumah of 
Ghana, are banking on winning popular 
support at home by a complex policy that 
involves a show of moderation designed to 
keep bringing in European aid and invest¬ 
ment. 

The Ivory Coast has gone furthest in 
this direction. With the help of his 
ubiquitous French and West Indian 
advisers, President HoiiphouSt-Boigny has 
made Abidjan a glittering boom town with 
what seems the most beautiful hotel in the 
world and a new tower block built every 
six months. A little of the prosperity is 
even beginning to rub off from the French 
on to the African population. In the 
villages around Abidjan mud and wattle 
blits are being demolished and replaced by 
brick ones. The clothes of Africans in the 
city centre are cleaner and newer than those 
of the often ragged population of Dakar. 
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Sekou Touri of Guinea 


By comparison with Ghana, Senegal or 
Dahomey, the Ivory Coast started its inde¬ 
pendent life with considerable arrears to 
make up in education of all kinds. But 
the proportion of children at primary 
schools has expanded from 8 per cent in 
1951 to 42 per cent in 1963, and the Ecolc 
Nationale d’Administration provides an 
earnest of the government's intention to 
speed the training of African officials. 

Mr Houphouet-Boigny has said he means 
to make the Ivory Coast “an African 
Switzerland,” and by seeking an under¬ 
standing with his neighbours he is trying 
to make sure that it shall be a Switzer¬ 
land with a supply of labour. But his 
policy could be undermined by even a slight 
poEtical upheaval, which would reduce 
European confidence; and the sacrifice of 
national pride which the retention of so 
many foreign advisers represents could 
easily cause such an upheaval. The Ivory 
Coast, like all French-speaking African 
states, is a dictatorship sustained by the 
security forces as well as by the president's 
own considerable political grasp. 

Just now the Ivory Coast is at the centre 
of French West African policies. It is a 
working model of one solution to the 
problem of how the very weak stares created 
by the dissolution of the French West 
i^rican federation can come to stand on 
their own feet. At the 01 her end of the 
scale lie Guinea and Mali, deprived in 
recent years by their “ revolutionary 
choice ” of French help, but buoyed up by 
a feeling of their own importance. 

Between these two extremes can be 
ranged the other states of Afrique franco- 
phone. What they have in common is a 
present need for aid from France and from 
the European common market. And if 
that aid is to be forthcoming and to be 
used effectively, then permanent revolution 
is out. The experiment in African con¬ 
servatism that is represented by OCAM 
may be less effective than the Ghana- 
Guinea-Mali experiment in whipping up 
national enthusiasm. But the alternative 
would probably be a scries of coups d'etat 
and breaks with France which no ex-French 
African state can probably afford. Even 
in Bamako snails will be eaten for a long 
time yet. 
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WHY A 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 
WITH MY HEAD IN THE CLOUDS? 


"Because I'm being spoilt. I've found that since we invested in a 
Beagle executive aircraft we’ve been doing a sight more busi¬ 
ness, faster and more economically. That's right. We've saved 
money and the Beagle has more than paid for itself already. 
Besides all this it saves so much in .time and energy. This is the 
way to do business." 

Enjoy the comfort, the timesaving, the convenience of stepping 
into your own company executive aircraft and, in no time at all, 
j arriving hundreds of miles away, fresh and ready, for the 
I business of the day, Enjoy the red carpet treatment whicli seerris 
j to follow executive aircraft owners wherever they go. Enjoy the 
■ rich business rewards and the economy of operation. Enjoy 
; Beagling to business... yoiir Beag'e will serve you well. 



BBAGLB AIRCRAFT LIIWITBD 

SHORCHAM AIRPORT. SHOREHAM-BY-SCA, SUSSEX. TELEPHONE: 3301 
REAR5BY AERODROME. REAR5BY, LEICESTERSHIRE. TELEPHONE; 331 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition, June 30, 1965 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Bonks.$1,501,041,774 

U. S. Government Obligations. 682,766,150 

State, Municipal and Public Securities. 690,967,187 

Other Securities. 39,050,537 

Loans . 4,017,986,418 

(After deducting Roservt for Possible Loan Losses $113,171,3/7) 

Banking Premises and Equipment. 70,958,672 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 268,101,621 

Accrued Interest and Other Assets. 54,096,625 

Total Assets.$7,324,968,984 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits.$6,370,549,089 

Mortgages Payable. 11,260,514 

Borrowed Funds ... 76,700,000 

Acceptances . 274,483,964 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 29,073,136 

Dividend Payable July 1, 1965 . 6,250,000 

Other Liabilities .. 23,052,157 

Unearned Income ...2 5,091,840 

Total Liabilities...$6,816,460,700 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock ($15 Par).$ 187,500,000 

Surplus. 212,500,000 

Undivided Profits. 103,508,284 

Reserve for Contingencies. 5,000,000 

Total Capital Accounts.~$~508,5b^284 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts. .., $7,324,968,984 


Assets carried at $461,059,420 were pledged for various purposes 
os required or permitted by lew. 

International Division: 

44 Wall Street, New York 

London Branches: 

7 Princes Street, E. C. 2; 10 Mount Street, W. T, London 

Representative Offices: 

Beirut, Carocas, Fronkfurf, Madrid, Manilo, Mexico City, Paris, Rome, Soo Paulo, Tokyo 

Incorporated with Limited Liability In U.S A. 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE WORLDDAMERIGAN SURVEY 


More European 
than the General 

WASHINGTON^ DC 

iiii Administration has met General de 
Gaulle’s boycott ol' the European Econo¬ 
mic Community with a gloomy silence and 
a studied air of inaction. The ^oom is spon¬ 
taneous. Even the inaction is, for the present, 
more than an affectation. It is not that there 
is any illusion about the extent to which United 
States interests are involved. But the fog that 
shrouds the whole crisis, the motivation that 
set it off and the contestants* intentions in the 
next phase, is genuinely thick. Now and then 
the air stirs to reveal some movement in the 
French lines and all that has been glimpsed in that had not blocked their path today, he would have blocked it 

quarter tends to confirm the Administration in the view that tomorrow; thus the moment chosen was immaterial. Another 

General de Gaulle is executing a political manoeuvre, his mind opinion is harder on Dr Hallstein: that it was a mistake to try to 

far from any conc'crn with the agricultural financial arrangements rush the political development of the Community against French 

which are the nominal occasion of the crisis. The camp of the opposition and that he should at least have waited until January, 

European Commist^ion and the other live common market countries when the transition to qualified majority voting in the Council of 

shows little movement and no evidence of what this coalition, if Ministers would have enabled the Community to get on with its 

indeed a coalition exists, inicnds to fight for or of where or whether work in spite of a French boycott. 

it will choose to fight. The hard words that are privately dropped about Dr Hallstein’s 

With so little to go on, the Administration has not approached tactical error are sorrowful, whereas the hard words about Ge neral 

the point of forming a consensus in its own ranks, beyond the de Gaulle are angry. Few people in Washii^ton arc altogether 

prudent ostensible position that the affair is a European one, for sorry that the French Pr esident iboufd be doing so much to dis- 

Europeans to resolve as they think fit. Should the political issues ^redit bis servants an^ cntiance his own unpopularity in European 

in the common market’s dispute harden beyond a c^riaui point. eyes. The unending pinpricks from Paris have made Washington 

an American attitude of t o t al non- involTcrhcnt Wild imply a an uncharitable place where General dc Gaulle is concerned. Policy- 

polkii al j^cision Iff !ts^. I'o promote a strong union in western makers dwell wistfully on the idea that one day, on some matter or 

Europe, and to encourage the l^C as the instrument to that end, other, the other members of the common market may begin to 

are drm commitments embedded in the thinking of successive stand up to him. They have not much faith in the ability of any 

Administrations. Since President Johnson took over the govern- western European leader to defy him at present but, they think, 

ment no occasion has arisen, until now, when that policy required even if he is permitted to win this round his success may rankle 

more than routine reaffirmation. fruitfully. By now American policy is largely adjusted to the idea 

Such an occasion may be approaching as the conflict in the of managing without France in a number of fields. Unless it had 

common market unfolds. Naturally there arc people in the Admini- been willing to contemplate new international monetary arrange- 

stration, disillusioned by the failure of President Kennedy’s grand ments designed to operate if necessary without French help, ±c 

design, who would oppose any further investment of American Administration might not have made the proposal for a world 

goodwill in the pursuit of visionary political aims in Europe. Prob- monetary conference announced on July loih by the Secretary of 

ably there are not enough of these people to prevail, unless the the Treasury, Mr Henry Fowler (and discus.sed on page 261). By 

European Community stands up to the present test so badly as now the Administration is habituated to the idea of carrying on 

to disqualify itself. President Johnson personally has hardly tak^ n the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation without France. But 
a hand in the question yet. One can imagine him continuing the such ideas will only work if the other members of the common 

established policy in a more cautious and disillusioned manner than market are willing 10 play their part, if necessary defying French 

his predecessor. But he has given no reason to suppose that he displeasure. The great Nato row can hardly be put off much longer, 

would vrillingly jettison it. Thus the amount of spirit thai ilu' other Europeans show iu stand- 

Gcneral de Gaulle, it tends to be conceded, enjoys a strong ing up to General de Gaulle now is of interest for the future, 
tactical position in the present dispute and he can come out of it While General de Gaulle is credited with more skill and vastly 

U'ith appreciable gains if he chooses. Opinions differ about whether more resolution than his European opponents, it h accepted that 
this was avoidable or not, about whether Dr Hallstein and the his real advantage over them lies in the fact that, unless the common 
majority of the European Commission were well advised to choose market can be shaped to serve his purposes, he is indifferent 
the moment of the negotiation on agricultural finance to press for whether it lives or dies. In this respect the United States is in the 
greater influence for the Commission and an enhanced role for same boat with General dc Gaulle’s other opponents. It still 
the European Parliament. One view is that if General dc Gaulle believes that the European Community is needed as a factor for 






231 AMERICAN 

iCabOity and an alternative to possibly violent nationalism in Europe 
•od as a generator of economic growth in the worlcL Additionally, 
the United States has a particular interest through the Trade Ex¬ 
pansion Act of 1962 and the Kennedy round of reciprocal tariff 
reductions; in their present form these depend on the EEC as the 
principal negotiating partner of the United States. The French 
boycott of common market meetings makes it impossible for the 
representatives of the EEC in the Kennedy round at Geneva to 
obtain new instniaions. Without certainty, but with probability, 
k is thought that their existing instructions do not allow them to 
make any serious move to meet the American position in the agricul¬ 
tural at^ of the negotiations. September x6th is die present 
agreed date for submitdng offers on a wide range of farm produce; 
the chanixa of meeting this date have begun to look slight. Out 
of five years allowed to the President to oxerdse his tariff-cutting 
jpowers und^die Act of 1962^ three have gotie by. Time is almost 
beghmuig to run short and at pmsent tte negotiations are barely 
nioni^. The suspicion that this is mainly because of a French 
ffductance to make any gien^ agreement oo tariffs at aU has still 
hardened into ceitahity, 

^ Itos for some possible akemative approach are ventilated frooa 
thne to tUna but, so long as the common market exists, tha:e is no 
substitute for it as a negotiating partner. Virtually no one in 
Washington imagines that the common market is about to cease 
ID exist nor would anyone suggest that it should be allowed to die 
for the convenience of the Kennedy round. The problem is to 
keep the common market in being, to clear the present deadlock 
so Aat full working can be resumed and to do this without selling 
its soul to General dc Gaulle. How fur it is necessary to go to 
satisfy the French depends on what their purpose is. They may 
want to put off the transition in the Council of Ministers from 
unanimous voting to qualified majority voting. An understanding 
that the majority would exercise restraint in outvoting one of the 
major members on a vital matter would not be thought intolerable. 

To defer the transition formally would be another mutter: it 
would require a change in the Treaty of Rome. Somewhere about 
this point, American disapproval of any distortion or dilution of 
the (immunity in its essentials would probably begin to be felt. 
Nobixly in Washington is prcpaicd to define all the pi>ssibiljtics 


.As The Ecouiymist goes to precis, Mariner 4 should be 
starting to meet its publication deadline. The first of the 
photographs of the planet Mars which, with luck, the space¬ 
craft took on Wednesday evening should be emerging. But 
the suspense, which bc^ when the camera-ladcn vehicle 
was launched on its circuitous journey last November, will 
be prolonged. Marmer could not begin transmitting the 
television signals containing the pictures until it had passed 
behind the red planet and was once again “ visible ” from 
earth. Moreover the signals, cjciremely weak and with 134 
million miles to travel, come in so slowly that at least 
eight hours is required to assemble one picture in its entirety. 
Ten days may elapse before the whole series of twenty-one 
is in the anxious hands of officials at the Jet Tropulsion 
Ivaboratory in California. Tltcy have tried in vain to dampen 
ilie excitement surrounding the first close look at another 
planet by saying tliat maybe there will be no pictures at all. 

If Mariner fulfils the highest expectations, however, it w'ill 
yield view^s of Mars twenty-five times clearer than can be 
had through a terrestrial telescope. These might tell some¬ 
thing about the thickness of tlie planet’s polar ice cap or its 
changeable dark patches which conceivably hold some kind 
of plant life. Radio signals from Mariner, passing through 
Mars’s atmosphere, may be able to mcaisurc the surface 
pressure; this is crucial for the plan to put a much heavier 
craft called Voyager, laden with instruments but no men, 
on Mars early in the next decade. 
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that would be thought objectionable. What it amounts to is that 
the Administration, if, as seems likely, it sticks to the long-estab¬ 
lished lines of policy, would want the institutions and procedures 
of the common market to be preserved. It would want to keep 
open the prospea that the Community might resume, at some future 
time when France has a government that will permit it, its pro¬ 
gress towards a European Union. 

Whether General de Gaulle will keep within these limits is 
anybody’s guess. Such hints as there have been have been indirect 
and intangible. Not much credence is given to the idea that General 
de Gaulle might propose to reopen consideration of the British 
application for membership of the common market and to nego¬ 
tiate a revision of the Treaty of Rome at the same time. This idea 
does not seem to be traceable to the General. To its other demerits 
it adds that of being improbable. If General de Gaulle has stopped 
lumping Americans and British together as ** Anglo-Saxons,” mews 
of it has hot reached Washington. Mr Walter Lippmann mused 
this week that ” a looser greater Europe which would include the 
whole continent ” might have something to be said for it. But 
in their interpretation of General de Gaulle’s intentions, Mr 
Lippitiann and the Administration have long differed. The 
Aoninistratioii does not think that General de Gaulle wants a 
looser, greater Europe ; it thinks that he wants a looser little Europe, 
with France in. full charge and Britain outside. 


Relodged in Vietnam 

U NDOUBTEDLY, General Maxwell Taylor dix:s want 10 retire 
finally to private life. But his insistence on being allowed to 
do so comes at a convenient time for President Johnson, par¬ 
ticularly since Mr Henry Cabot Lodge is ready to go back 10 
Saigon to replace General Taylor as American Anibassador there. 
Only just over a year has passed since the General took over the 
job from Mr Lodge who has spent much of the interval touring 
world capitals explaining and discussing the situation in Vietnam. 
So America’s allies can now feel assured that their views on this 
subject are understood in Saigon. And once again it has become 
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Chemical 



CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 

Consolldateil ttatement of Conditioii 

At the dose of business June 30,196S 


Assets 


Liabilities and Capital Funds 


Cash and Due frcm Banks . • . . $1,230,845,751 


U. S. Government Obligations . • . 544,662,948 

State, Municipal and Public Setujrities • 914,489,926 

Otlier Bonds and Investments . . e 17,530,429 

Loans. 3,652,584,007 

Banking Pieniises and Equipment . . 71,378,967 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances , 136,568,081 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receiv¬ 
able . 34.303.8^17 

Other Assets. 25,153,283 


Demand Deposits.$3,544,811,075 

Savings and Other Time Deposits • • 2,143,535,080 


TOTAL DEPOSITS 

i'unds Borrowed. 

Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net). • • 

Dividend Payable July 1,1965 •' • • 

Other Liabilities. 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses • • 

Reserve for Contingencies .... 
Capital Stock. $12 par (Shares Au¬ 
thorized, 14,200,000; Outstanding. 
13,138,739) . . $157,664,868 

Sill plus. 242,355,129 

Undivided Profits . • 104,754,974 


$5,688,346,155 

126,945,099 

38.819.582 

139,367,901 

6,897,838 

57.721.148 
43.683,397 

20.961.148 


504.774,971 


TOTAL 


$6,627,517,239 


TOTAL 


$6,627,517,239 


Assets carried at $607,270,442 In the lorefioing statement are de¬ 
posited to secure public funds and for other pin poses required by lav/. 
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BANKERS TRUST 
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and Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Statement of Condition, June 30,1965 
(In Theutandt) 



ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks. $1,081,252 

U.S. Government Obligations. 409,174 

State and Municipal Obligations. 441,862 

Other Securities. 73,688 

Loans, less allowance for possible loan losses. . . 2,754,528 

Bank Premises and Equipment, less depreciation 44,220 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 114,793 

Other Assets. 50,244 

Total Assets. $4,969,761 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits—Demand. $2,825,450 

—Savings. 372,090 

—Other Time. 860,132 

—In Foreign OfTices. 199,336 

Total. $4,257,008 

Borrowed Funds. 60,000 

Bank’s Liability on Acceptances. 117,354 

Reserve for Taxes and Accrued Expense .... 24,630 

Dividend Payable July 15, 1965 . 4,998 

Other Liabilities. 41,340 

Total Liabilities. $4,505,330 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Notes 4^% due 1988 . $ 94,328 

Capital Stock (Pw v«iu. si* pw .hw.). 90,877 

Authorissd 9J27,S44 shares 
Outstanding 9,017,744 shares 

Surplus. 200,000 

Undivided Profits. 70,316 

Investment Securities Reserve. 8,910 

Total Capital Accounts. $464,431 

Total Liabilities and Capital. $4,969,761 


Assets carried at $340,694 on June 30,1066 were 
pfedged to secure deposits and for other purposes. 
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important to have a diplomat rather than a soldier representing the 
United States there. 

Military policy—the stepping up of the attack on North Vietnam 
to whatever extent seems necessary to bring Hanoi to the nego¬ 
tiating table—^is now established and reinforcements will be 
arranged when the Secretary of Defence and Mr l.odge return 
from their current reconnoitre of South Vietnam. But the Ameri¬ 
can troops and aircraft are technically only coming to help the 
Saigon government to resist aggression and therefore it is essential 
that there should be a stable government in South Vietnam. The 
frequency with which that government has changed has broken 
all records during the year that General Taylor has been Ambas¬ 
sador, while Mr Lodge showed himself adept and tactful in 
his handling of Vietnamese politicians of all parties and faiths. 
Moreover, for the United States to be represented in Saigon by 
a civilian rather than a soldier adds creditability to President 
Johnson’s interest in the economic redevelopment of the area. 

Mr Lodge’s appointment has even more political implication in 
Washington, for he is a Republican—and an influential and popular 
one. With more men certainly, and more money probably, needed 
for Vietnam, and with American casualties sure to mount, the 
already strong Republican pressure for the attacks on North 
Vietnam to be stepped up more sharply than the President thinks 
justifiable wnll become difficult to resist. Mr Lodge will be a 
useful buffer. For the moment at least. Democratic doubts about 
the President’s policy are being suppressed, mainly because no one 
has any constructive alternative to offer that is compatible with 
American promises and prestige. But there may be some debate 
when the Senate confirms Mr Lodge’s appointment. 

Power of the Vote 

W ITH rare humility, the President acknowledged on Wednes¬ 
day that there was truth in the Republican charge that he 
was a “ I.yndon-comc-latcly ” in the field of Negro rights. Like 
many Americans, Mr Johnson said, he had only recently come to 
realise how urgent was the battle for Negro equality ; he did not 
deny that he might have made mistakes in the past. But now 
he was determined to lead the search for solutions. There is a 
storm-signal in the report of the Harris public opinion poll that 
since November there has been a sharp fall—from 58 per cent 
to 51 per cent—in the number of Americans who approve the 
President’s support of Negro demands. But, undeterred, he 
announced that as the new Solicitor General he had chosen a 
distinguished Negro champion of his race, Judge Thurgood 
Marshall, and that the Negro voting rights Bill, now passed by 
both houses of Congress, was not the last legislation which the 
Administration would seek in the field of equal rights. 

The vote in the House of Representatives last week—333 to 85 
—was as overwhelming an endorsement of the right to vote as 
the Senate gave to substantially the same measure in May. On 
this issue twenty-three Southerners felt that they could not, in 
good conscience, oppose the President. Conscience may have been 
fortified by an impressive rise, during the past year, in the number 
of Negroes already registered to vote in the southern states. They 
now number 2.2 million, about 44 per cent of those of voting age. 
The proportion is sharply lower in Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Alabama, the stales where the federal registrars authorised by the 
Bills before Congress will meet their greatest challenge. But even 
these states have hurried to make their registration requirements 
fairer in the desperate hope of staving off federal intervention. 

What prompted the Republican attack on the President was his 
cutting reference to the substitute measure which they had 
offered ; he said that it would have “ damaged and diluted ” the 
guarantee of equal voting rights. Certainly it would have delayed 
it, if only because the Republican Bill differed so greatly from the 
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measure passed by the Senate. Partly for this very reason segre¬ 
gationist Southerners embraced a measure which they found 
obnoxious. But by doing $0 they made certain of killing it; a 
number of northern and urban Republicans took fright at the 
company they found themselves in. As things now stand the 
conferees of the House and Senate will have little trouble in 
reconciling the two versions—^particularly now that the President 
has stolen Senator Edward Kennedy’s liberal clothing by endorsing 
the House’s repeal of the poll tax, which is still a condition 
voting in state and local elections in four southern states, including 
the President’s state of Texas. 

Medicare At Last 

I F President Johnson’s flagging spirits were not sufficiently 
buoyed by the success of his voting rights Bill last week, the 
Senate’s approval of his cherished measure providing health ser¬ 
vices for old people should have done the trick. With the final 
enactment of Medicare, as it is called, waiting only for a con¬ 
ference committee from the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to iron out minor differences between their two versions 
of the Bill (the House passed it in April), Mr Johnson can count 
himself sure of a place beside his idol, Franklin Roosevelt. For 
Medicare, bringing to a close the nightmare which medical costs 
have meant for elderly Americans, is the most dramatic advance 
in public welfare since Roosevelt launched the social security pro¬ 
gramme in 1935. The Bill docs not stop with health. It expands 
the social security system in many directions—chiefly by increasing 
by seven per cent the value of the pensions going to about 20 
million retired workers; it also enlarges the scope of assistance 
to the disabled, to widows and to children. 

I'hc Senate's version was slightly more generous than that passed 
by the House and more expensive: its provisions would cost $7.3 
billion in the first year while the House plan would need a more 
modest $6 billion. The conferees will probably find a middle 
ground. The funds are to be raised largely through an increase 
in the social security tax based on wages, with employees and 
employers paying equal shares. At most the new taxes will cost a 
man earning $6,600 a year $275 next year (in contrast to the $174 
which he pays in social security tax now). And, under the graduated 
increases envisioned in the Bill, he could be paying as much as 
$380 a year by 1987. 

Interestingly enough, more than half of the increases will be 
taken up by the expanded social security programme. An expensive 
amendment added by the Senate will, ff it survives the coofeieace, 
raise to $1,800 from $1,200 the amount a retired worker may earn 
without having his pension pared. On the medical care front, 
there will be no means test; an attempt to introduce one was 
successfully beaten back. As the Bill stands, people reaching the 
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age of 65 will automatically become eligible for at lea!>t 60 days in 
hospital, free of charge except for the first $40 (the approximate 
cost of a single day in hospital) which they must pay themselves. 
Moreover, they will be entitled to 100 or more (the Senate hoped 
for 175) free visits, either to out-patient clinics or at home from 
nurses or medical personnel. The Bill, recognising that doctors’ 
fees alone can drain the resources of the elderly, includes a 
voluntary insurance scheme under which old people, for $3 a 
month, can have four-fifths of these costs paid for them. Their 
contributions would be matched with equal sums from the federal 
Treasury. None of this long overdue assisunce will start before 
next July. But those on pensions can at least look forward to bonus 
cheques arriving in the post soon^ for the pension increases were 
made retroactive to January. 
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Mr Rowan’s return to journalism costs the Administration 
its highest-ranking Negro. But it has been easier to recruit 
others—one for the President’s own staff—than to replace the two 
women who are leaving—Mrs Mary Bunting and Dr Lcoiia 
Baumgartner. The number of other changes which have been 
announced recently suggests that the search for qualified replace¬ 
ments which has been going on has begun to bear fruit. A shift 
about which there has been renewed speculation concerns the 
Secretary of State. But President Johnson has quashed such 
speculation with exceptional sharpness and a remarkable tribute to 
Mr Rusk, the man who comes first with me.” 

Policing the Police 


Best Foot Forward 

W HEN there is a pressing vacancy at the White House Mr 
William Moyers has a way of filling it; he did so when Mr 
Walter Jenkins had to resign. Now that Mr George Reedy, the 
President’s press secretary, has had to go on an extended leave 
of absence for medical reasons, this young and talented Texan has 
taken on the task of speaking for the President. There does not 
seem to have been much competition for it. Though Mr Johnson’s 
relations with the press reached a new low last week, no one 
suggests that Mr Reedy was pushed out. But the choice of Mr 
Moyers shows that the President, though impatient of criticism, 
does not ignore it. Probably he w as shocked by the spate of critical 
appraisals published last week. Mr Moyers’s most delicate job 
will be to limit the President’s unsatisfactory contacts with selected 
journalists. His strength is that the President trusts him, that 
he knows what is going on (he has been drafting next year’s 
legislative programme) and that he is less in awe of Mr Johnson 
tkui most people. 



Reedy going : Moyers coming 


One of the new press secretary’s first jobs was to explain another 
appointment : the choice of Mr Lccmard Marks, a Washington 
lawyer, to head the United States Information Service. Mr Marks 
has long been interested in communications—he has represented 
the United States with ability at international communications 
conferences and was an original member of the board of directors 
of the Communications Satellite Corporation—and in educational 
television. But a point which Mr Moyers stressed was the 
President’s anxiety for continued sound administration ” for the 
USIA. Mr Rowan, whom Mr Marks replaces, had been restive for 
some time and other top jobs at the agency are vacant, partly 
because of differences over the extent to which the USIA should 
lend itself to propaganda. 


NF.W YORK 

T he prospect of having an independent review board to consider 
complaints oi police brutality represents very different things 
to New Yorkers and this week’s public hearings on it were one 
long shouting match. Most members of the city’s 273000-strong 
police force believe that it would hamstring them and would con¬ 
stitute an open invitation to criminals (particularly young ones) to 
flout the law. To civil rights groups, on the other hand, a review 
board is the first step tow^ard softening the animosity which has 
flared up between the city’s two large minority groups (i.i million 
Negroes and 700,000 Puerto Ricans) and the law enforcement 
authorities. To each of the political candidates hoping to run for 
Mayor, the board is fast becoming a crucial issue in the campaign. 

Members of the police force arc so bitterly opposed to the idea 
that recently policemen who were off duty picketed City Hall. 
They were encouraged by w'hitc suburbanites who think that crime 
in New York is largely racial in character and who fear that it will 
be impossible to check unless the police arc given even greater 
leeway in their handling of criminals. Opponents of the scheme 
point out that there is already a thrcc-maii board to review charges 
of brutality. But it operates under the jurisdiction of the police. 


On the other side, the slum areas are inhabited largely by Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans and most of them, law-abiding citizens and 
criminals alike, fear the police and view the law as ** the enemy.” 
The police pickets were themselves picketed by a group of Negroes ; 
their verbal exchanges had racial overtones. Now there arc 
demands for an investigation of racism within the police department. 

Caught in the middle of all this is the new police commissioner, 
Mr Vincent Broderick. Like all his predecessors, he has come out 
against an independent review board. In truth he has little choice 
if he is to keep the allegiance and the loyalty of his men. But he 
is also aware that their experiences have prejudiced many police¬ 
men against Negroes and Puerto Ricans and that in their view there 
is an undeclared war going on, with the slum residents on one 
side, the police (and powerful whiles) on the other. The com¬ 
missioner has tried to convince the city’s officials that morale and 
efficiency could best be improved by leaving control and 
responsibility in his and the police department’s hands. It is 
recognised tLit better men will have ro be recruited and that many 
members of the present force will have to be re-educated. 

The problem is that, while in theory his soludon might work, 
time (and the times) are against him. In Rochester and in 
Philadelphia moves have already been made to allay racial tension 
by setting up independent review boards; in the short period 
during which they have been in existence law enforcement has not 
disintegrated. What is more important is that in New York the 
civil rights groups are well organised and enjoy considerable sup¬ 
port in the community. Finally, with an election coming up in 
the autumn which mi^t be decided by the votes of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, all the candidates for Mayor, with the exception of 
the Conservatives’ Mr William Buckley, have come out with one 
plan or another for an independent review board. 
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Merchants of Death- 
New Style 

W.\MlI\<..TCiV, DO 

IKK Britain, the United Stares hubiiu.illy 
runs a deficit on Us external pjymeiv.' 
for defence and tries to reduce it by seUUi^ 
military equipment to its allies. The govern¬ 
ment’s military sales crfoii of the past thiee 
years has been one ol the successes of 
Mr McNamara as Sccretar\ <^l Defence. T*' 
promote arms exports, while at the same liaie 
guiding and controlling them as gcneial 
poliev requires, he maintains a staff ol twent>- 
seven civilian officers to handle what are 
c died “ inLernatlimal logisilcN negoti ilions.*’ 
'riie campaign was opened in ig6i in the 
ohsK>us place, Ciermany, and by 1964 the 
c.neiiinieiuN net adverse balance ot foreiLtn 
p.iMneoL'N on defence account had been 
reJiKed from $2.S bill.on to $1.6 billion. 

Hal.ince-o:-pavment^ reasons are r.ow 
U’sLialU put lirst among the nunives lor the 
ellor: :o e\poii arms, hui they aie not the 
v'nh one> The L’niled Slates exported 
>?.' billion worth ol milirar> s'qiisp.nen'. on 
uo\e:rimeiii :Kcoun> in the decade ol the 
ii iivTsen-hli e^ ; Sr7 bilLvin ot n wa^ mi'.it.ir> 
•id, pi.vl lo! out ol the L'niled States BoJue:. 

'1 lie put pose was to piornoie the cffeeiive 
'Ueni^Lli <'l the tree world's alliance b> help- 
10j •'ihci members tv) equip their forces 
Ivfei 'To sonie extent mditaiy aid was also 
used M a dev'ce to si md.irdise equipment, 
.md to promote common logistics, bwMweeii 
the allied countries. 

These moii\es persist toJa>. They tend 
to gam force as equipmcni becomes more 
complex and as one country after another 
Britain hemg the latest; has to recognise the 
ecvMiomic impossibility ot producing a com¬ 
plete range ot detente equipment for it^ 
own use. Naturallv it is convenient for the 
American defence planners i 1 the allies choose 
American equipment 10 standardi'-e on. Witli 
ihe winding-up of American aid to the 
European allies ns they gen into a position 
fo paN for their own requirements, the flow 
r{ arms fiom America to liurope was largeU 
Lhoked oft. In some categories, joint 
stlieines lor the production of American 
equipment in TUtrope were stalled to keep up 
the momentum of standardisation. 'The 
United Stales ha.s also begun joint develop¬ 
ment pioiecls with European governments. 
'I'hus it has co-4)peiaied with Britain on 
vertical i ike-cff and lamling h'r aircrali and 
wi»h west Germany on the battle tank proiecl. 

A field lemains, however (and proh.ibly a 
w Jerimg one;, in whiuh separate national pro- 
diicLi*. n, even ol a iivnilv-developed piece *'1 
equipment, would be hopelessly uneconomic 
tor anv ally except the biggest buyer of all, 
(he United States. 'This is the field in which 
Mr McNamara’s international logistics icMtn 
will look foi its future expvMt openings. It 
might extend to between a sixth and a 
qcairer of llie requirements of the developed 
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allie> hw military equipment. Tims, if 
Scand.navia, North Ailiniic Treaty members. 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand and Canada 
are likely to spend between $.ss bihion and 
Sto billion in the ten years 1962 lo 1971, the 
team rccUo.ns that sv)metliing belweeii $io 

billion and Sts billion ol lifts, taking the ten 
years together, will he spent in Amerieu. 

Mainly because of the cosi ol maintaining 
American forces and insi illaliiMis on Bririsli 
soil, Briiam has run a surplus regiiliirlv in 
its dclcnce account with the United Si.ues. 
Fbit tills is now changing with the subsiitu- 
lion ol orders from .^nlene.l lor cancelled 

British designs lor airciatt and other ad¬ 
vanced equipment—the purch.nse by Biiiain 
ol the T*4 PIvuiiom lighter and lighier-hoTnber 
and the 1 oekheed ('.130 llei^-ules transport 
airoralt, ii'geiher witli an option on the b’lii 
to tike llie place ot tlie cani^elled TSUz. 
Alihotigli long-term orediis aie to be p; ’- 
vided, the mere scale of these purchases 
or prospective purchases rai.sed questions ift* 
how the impict on ilu- liriiidi bilmce ot 
pavment> coiili! bo nriigilvd. In an\ 01 
all ot ihiee 'ssibL* vv.iv^; 

1 . liKornoranng nmidi eqo'.piiunr m rlie 
.iiici.iii li' he Itiiil: U>i ihil.sli use 

2 . Ciemiig sLieh Briiish oqiupineni ine*'r 
t'uMU'd 111 \meiiean .uiei.ili v\hv*ilur tur 
British uw or iu>i ; 

3 . f Muliiig Biilisii deleuvo t>u»iliKiN n »t 
uiilv tnmpi'iieiUs. thal lOn'Jit he hoiighl 
eeononiieallv h\ ihi. t'nileil SUlte^ 

Wliai wjs agreed li.is not been published. 
That an> Iirm promises were made loi any 
specific volume ot procurement :n Biitain 
rtniich less tor complete rev ipri>cil. '' is denied. 
The position appears to be that the Ameri¬ 
cans underto,)k to be as helpful as they 
could. Without much doubt, under the 
first vft' the three headings a great deal can be 
done to reduce the dollar content of the 
British carders of Atneiican aircraft. Aero 
engines are the most obvu>u.s opporiuniiy, 
but there are many i»ther possible items. 
A trial effort began in b'ebruary with tlie 
I’haniom, whose prime contractor now has 
roD British companies bidding lor the supply 
ot componcni.s. 

Under the second headii.^g. t!ie j.oon ui ,0 
r4 Phantoms already manulacrured have all 
fven fitted with (British) Martin-Baker 
ejecuir seals, under the clause in the Buy 
American regulations which permits foreign 
prtjcurcment of an article for which no suit¬ 
able Arncrican-buili equivalent is available, 
ri'hose regulations can be relaxed, or tight¬ 
ened, hv the Administration as i: thinks 
necessary ^^r uselul.,' In general, the chances 
of an overspill of British components from a 
British older into the main production series 
is diminished by the fact that the British 
order itself i.s unlikelv to come until the 
pioicv: hj' already tea^lieJ mii.l..llc age. But 


:n 

aiv posiibilities, nut seld.aii in .idvanced 
icchnoU gical ficld.s. 

Amelia 111 ordeI•^ for Biitish ships *»ffer 
oppnriLinuie'* under the thirU heading. Th.i 
Idei liist fi.vited to the surface in Anglo- 
.Amciican talks in the spring. Evidently it is 
a quesrion v)f supply ‘'lilps for the United 
.States Navy, pcrh.ips a dozen or two dozen, 
no: piimarily fighting ships but sufficient!:/ 
c! iborate for various technical questions tt> 
arise. After making sure that the British 
press paid attention to the subject the 
1 department of Defence has become silent 
abi'iu it, IK' doubt becau'.e the inevii ible wave 
of protests started to come in from indignant 
Ainciican shipbuilders and their congics- 
s i on al re pres en i a t i ves. 

SlftpN seenicxl un obvious product in which 
Britain could hope to compare favourably 
with American performance* K'th in quality 
and price. A small British government 
nfts'-ii n is expected in Washington this month 
TO discuss details with the United States 
Navy. Should ttie Biitish industry complain 
rli.it matters aft'cLiing its trading inicreM.s arc 
being trea!v*ii ,is the preserve of government 
cllicials, the> will be in exactly the satnc 
beat LIS ilie American delence linns which 
giLinible when ilicy sec Mr McNanuuM’s 
te.im hindling their buxines'* lor them. 

Sliip-,, unlike other vehicles and unlike 
nft'ftles o»- ivioiftw sy’-ieins, aie ilnngs for 
vvhich it is possible to place a prime contract 
fur a single unit. Other prime contrast! 
lend t > be verv large pivgramme*'', and sensi¬ 
tive ones, and it is unrcaliNtic to expect them 
10 be placed in foreign couniiies. But a study 
recently tn.ulc ol eighteen ot them showed 
th It the prime cnniiactois tticmsclves were 
d.recilv contrihuiing only 30 per cent of 
rlie V line : rhe remainder came from 
50,000 suppliers. Tt seems practicable, while 
keeping the prime contracts national, to 
open to allied countries the market for the 
cc.mponenis or a I least for some of them. 

It was something of this kind that 
Mr McNamara had in mind when, on hi* 
visit to lUirr'pe at the end of May, he talked 
of “ a common market ” in defence equip¬ 
ment. This virtually exists already between 
the United Slates and Canada and the 
Administration has the power, by varying the 
regulations under the ancient Buy American 
Act, to open it to the European allies (and 
to Japan’) if it chooses to do so—and if it can 
expect orders in return. 
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Chase National Again? 

r L£ Qiase Manhattan Bank said this week that in September 
h will ask its shareholders to let it renounce its state charter 
and reinstate the national one held by one of its consiituent parts— 
the Chase National—before it merged with the Bank of Man> 
hattan Company in 1955. It will also have to obtain the approval 
of Mr Saxon, the Comptroller of the Currency, the federal official 
chartering national banks, as well. The Chase is the largest state- 
chartered bank in the country (as well as the third largest of any 
description) and its move is a tribute to Mr Saxon, who has brought 
igtkof fresh air into the regulation of banks. The move is even 
more a painful dap at the State Legislatures, particularly that of 
New York, which have ended this yearns sessions without giving 
their bonks greater freedom and at least some of the privileges won 
by national banks during Mr Saxon’s four-year tenure of office. 
Other state banks may follow the Chase's example. 

Mr Saxon is still being grilled by Congress for his enthusiasm 
for modernising bank regulations to maximise competition. On 
occasion this has brought him into sharp conflict with the two 
other federal authorities which supervise banks—the Federal 
Reserve Board which regulates on behalf of the federal government 
state banks that are members of the Federal Reserve System and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Some months ago 
there was a move to end such conflicts, perhaps by creating a single 
federal agency to deal with banks. But last \^'eck the Administra¬ 
tion turned thumbs down on any drastic reorganisation, at least at 
present. Instead the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Fowler, 
announced that a new co ordinaiirig comniiLiec had been created, to 
include the Comptroller of the Cunency, the chainnen of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of the FDIC and the head of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, which sujTcrvi.-cs savings and 
loan associations. Quarterly meetings will he held so that 
differences can be threshed nut face to face -though this is no 
guar^tee of agreement. 

the Administration is now split most openly is over bank 
mergers. There is a pretty example in St Louis, where Mr Saxon 
recently gave permission for a take-over, only to have the Depart¬ 
ment Justice (with support from the central bank) apply to the 
courts for an injunction against the merger on the grounds that it 
vmuld reduce competition significantly. Normally the government’s 
view would be presented by the Department of Justice but Mr 
Saxon has just obtained the unprecedented permission of the court 
to present hit opposmg views. The application of the anti-trust 
laws to bank combmations dates only from a Supreme Court 
dodiioo in 1963. The Senate voted last month to deprive the 
Department Of Justice of power to undo bank mergers 
cooraiiimated in the past, including five cases now before the 
courts* But in die House of Represenutives, Mr Patman, the 
chairman of die Banking Committee, and no great friend of big 
banks or of mergers, is in no hurry to take action. 

Baker Packed Up 

L ike somethina by Beethoven, the Bobby Baker case keeps 
reaching the nnak only to go back for more. Even the second 
final report of the Senate Rules Committee is not the last word. 
A federal grand jury has been looking into the deep question of 
how Mr Baker, one-time secretary to the Democrats in the Senate 
and one-time friend of President Johnson, amassed $2 million on 
an annual salary of $20,000. When the jury reports, as it must 
within nine months, Mr Baker may be back in the news. The 
Senate Rules Committee urged strongly that some indictment be 
considered, for Mr Baker seemed to have used his influential post 
(which he resigned in October, 1963) to feather his own nest, 
possibly violating federal laws against conflict of interest. 
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The naming of six 
Senators to a committee 
to police the conduct of 
Senators and their em¬ 
ployees has been the only 
really tangible result of 
the investigation of the 
past eighteen months. 

The Rules Committee 
did not enjoy its job: 
the chairman, Senator 
Jordan, found it a 
hard and a disagree¬ 
able task.” (The Com¬ 
mittee did issue a report 
a year ago, but the 
Senate refused to accept 
it and sent the investiga¬ 
tors back to try again.) _ ^ ^ 

Naturally, even the re- R<iluctant Dragon 

vised version does not please the Republican minority on 
the committee. They have accused the Democratic members 
of whitewashing whatever embarrassed them and the Presi¬ 
dent in particular by their exoneration oi his aide, Mr Walter 
Jenkins, and one of the party's well-known fund raisers, Mr 
McCloskcy. The liberal Democrat on the Committee, Senator 
Clark of Pennsylvania, is not satisfied, cither. He wanted fewer 
loopholes in the reforms half-heartedly urged by the Committee, 
requiring Senators and their employees to disclose their financial 
holdings. The dying embers of the Baker case did produce one 
glow—the release of the testimony of Mrs A,” a Washington call 
girl who admitted having shared her favour.s with “ persons in the 
exceuiive, legislative and judicial branches of the Government.” 
Hut even this turned out to be misleading ; none of her clients, the 
revelations continued, were in the Baker orbit. 



SHORTER NOTES 

Sentences of six months in prison—the maximum permissible—■ 
have been imposed on seven young people convicted of unlawful 
entry after they forced their way into the White House and sat 
there for seven hours during a civil rights demonstration. These arc 
the heaviest penalties ever handed out to such demonstrators and 
an appeal against them has been lodged. On the Pacific coast 632 
young people have been convicted of trespassing—and most of them 
of resisting arrest as well—as a result of their sit-in at the Univer¬ 
sity of Cklifomia at Berkeley last December during a demonstration 
for free speech. Sentences, which are to be handed down next week, 
may be as hea\7 as eighteen months in prison, in addition to a large 
fine. 


For the first dmc an advertising agency has been fined for fraud¬ 
ulent promotion. A federal judge put the fine at $50,000. The 
product was Regimen, which was advertised as an effective aid to 
slimming. The Drug Research Corporation, which made it, has 
also been fined and its president has been sentenced to pol. All 
three defendants arc appealing against the sentences. 


Tile long-standing dispute between the tax authorities and Mr 
Adam Gayton Powell, the able, wealthy and gaudy Negro Repre¬ 
sentative from Harlem, has been settled at last for $27,833. lliis 
covers his tax liabilities from 1949 to 1955. Originally the Internal 
Revenue Service demanded heavy penalties for fraud, but in i960 
a federal court dismissed charges of tax evasion brought against 
Mr Powell. He was merely negligent. 
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A REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 




*' A scivice (or (lie collection of your checks on the 
United Stiites -sent on a cash-letter basis. These 
are checks you send for immediate credit and no¬ 
tification, as a group (in one envelope!, rather than 
for individual credit after collection of each 
separate item. 

PNB—"The Cash-Letter Bank" offers you the fin¬ 
est service anywhere Tn the United States. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

JUNE 30, 1965 


RtSOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. 

U. S. Government Securities. 

U. S. Government Agency Securities. 

State and Municipal Securities. 

Other Securities . 

Loans and Discounts. 

Federal Funds Sold. 

Direct Lease Financing.•. 

Bank Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 
Customers' Liability Account of Acceptanues 
Other Resources . 

I lAB.LITlES 

Deposits .. 

Federal Fumls Purchased. 

Notes Payable .. 

Acceptances .$36,057,171.58 

Less; Amount Held in 

Portfolio ...4.156.^7.80 

Reserve for Taxes . 

Reserve for Dividend 

(Payable July 1.1965). 

Other Liabilities . 


Valuation Reserves; 

For Loans. $27,178,900.25 

For Securities. 2,159. 883. 79 

Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 

($10 Par Value). $26,478,125.00 

Surplus .;, 63,521,875.00 

Undivided Profits,. 17,849,450,38 


$ 326,526,235.36 
138.760,961.17 
16.564,19249 
90.534,453.77 
11.404.001 00 
/56.436,809./l 
35.450,000.00 
3,830,532.48 
13,443,380.36 
31,619,711.17 
12,964,86^5 

' $1,437,541,140.36 

$1,221,923,863.25 

13.400.000.00 

11,000,000.00 


31,900.653.78 

4,763,013.65 

1,456,296.88 

15,909, 078.38 

$1,300,352,905.94 


29.338,784.04 


107,849,450.38 

$i,437^54l7r40!36 


For details, write for brochure. 
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BRITAIN 


Going Too Slow 


C OMMUTERS from the south-east of 
London have been very angry this 
week. Some drivers of some trains have 
been not so much going slow^ nor working 
to rule, but “ refusing co-operation *'— 
which, on one of the busiest sections of 
railway in the world, has meant some 
spectacular delays. The commuters should 
reserve some of their abundant anger for 
the national wage-bargaining system w'hich 
is as much to blame as the n(m-co-operating 
drivers. 

This labour dispute has been dragging on 
for over a year between the British Railways 
Board and the Associated Society of Loco¬ 
motive Engineers and Firemen. In May 
the executive of the union recommended 
their conference to approve negotiations 
with the board on a package deal which 
included bonus payments based on mileage 
covered and a revision of the 1957 agree¬ 
ment on the single manning of locomotives, 
llic conference rejected this propt>sal and 
told the executive to seek a bonus without 
conditions. The railways board., quite 
rightly, insists that the bonus must be con¬ 
ditional on the men's acceptance of specific 
measures to increase productivity. Mean¬ 
while, the drivers, fed up with both 
employers and union, have started to act (or 
rather not to act) on their own. 

'ITicir union has, in general, not done 
badly over the last year : it obtained with 
the National Union of Railwaymen a 9 per 
cent ri.se in straight wages last December 
and both unions have submitted a fiinher 
increase, which is now being discussed. But 
these particular locomotive men work on a 
roster system which prevents them from 
notching up large amounts of overtime ; 
and the shortness of the runs does not per- 
jnit them to gain much in bonuses. How¬ 
ever willing to work they may be their 
earnings arc not likely to exceed by much 
their basic wages. Furthermore, the 
measures to increase productivity proposed 
by the railways board have less relevance 
to their region than to some others. Most 
of their trains are already single-manned 
passenger trains running over comparatively 
short distances. The board insists on tying 
the new pay increases to agreement by the 
union to extend the single manning of 
freight trains to those which do not have 
vacuum brakes and to eliminate the mileage 
limit. The Southern commuter trains are 
quite unaffected by this. 

Other proposals for efficiency apply to 
them as much as to anyone else, but since 


their schedule is tighter and they carry 
more passengers than most 01 her lines their 
drivers say that already they are increasing 
productivity. Not too far in the back of 
their minds is another thought : the rival 
National Union of Railwaymen has recently 
succeeded in obtaining for guards a system 
of mileage payments. Drivers feel they 
should be paid more than guards. 

The fault lies with a system which 
dilferentiates inadequately between various 
parts of the country; and which only pro¬ 
duces a decent wage for those who can 
arrange to work at odd hours that happen 
to qualify for overtime rates. 1 'hc Southern 

SCHOOLS 

Unselective 

Choice 

T he great argument about what sort of 
education Britain should have for the 
future moved on one notch this w^ek. The 
Department of Education published its 
circular to local authorities, instructing them 
to prepare within a year their plans for mov¬ 
ing towards reorganisation of their second¬ 
ary schools, and away from the unpopular 
and unsatisfactory system whereby children 
have been allocated to one sort of school or 
another in accordance with the results of a 
single examination taken in their eleventh 
year. There have been so many leaks, 
counter-leaks, arguments and accusations 
about w'hat this circular would contain that 
it now looks a rather matter-of-fact, uncon- 
irovcrsial document. It should certainly 
help along the one-third of local education 
authorities in the country that have not yet 
made a start on reorganisation. 

The real difficulties, in fact, now start to 



Mr Crosland : from theory to practice 
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region locomotive men probably do more 
work for their pay than do their counter¬ 
parts in other regions. There is an eco¬ 
nomic reason, too, for paying railwaymen 
more in the big cities than in the counirv. 
A system of wage bargaining that prevents 
economic w'age increases in one place, while 
forcing uneconomic ones elsewhere, and 
that causes delays of the kind that have so 
understandably infuriated the locomen this 
week—thus in their turn provoking another 
sort of delay, and another sort of fury 
among the passengers—is ripe for re\ ision. 
This is what the computers should be 
lobbying for now. 


appear: they are the difficulties not so much 
of accepting the principle of comprehensive 
schooling as of combining with it the pre¬ 
servation of the best traditions of the 
grammar schools ; and the difficulties of 
housing schools of a non-selccrivc kind in 
building.s designed for smaller, selective 
schools. The circular does not try to resolve 
these difficulties: indeed it describes them, 
with some clarity. By a convenient bit of 
timing, the department also made it plain 
this week that its general bias in favour of 
comprehensive schooling is not going to lead 
it to approve any half-baked scheme passing 
under this name: it threw out all but a small 
part of the scheme proposed by the Labour 
council in Liverpool for the city’s schooK, 
insisting that a great deal more building 
w^ork must be completed before the 
principle can be accepted. 


Public Dilemma 

T he Government’s deci.sion to push 
ahead with schemes for comprehensive 
education may, paradoxically, do something 
to increase the private sector of education. 
The “ direct grant ” schools that at present 
co-operate with the stale system while re¬ 
maining formally outside it will be asked 
to fit themselves into the new pattern set up 
by the local education authorities. A certain 
number of them are likely to refuse, and to 
try to carry on in independence with fee- 
paying pupils (and perhaps with money 
from ideologically committed former pupils). 
But last weekend Mr Prentice, the A^nister 
of State responsible for schools, spoke to a 
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group including many people influential in 
the private sector of education: be kept 
discreetly mum about what the Government 
intends to do about it3 save for the usual 
platitudes about respecting the parents* 
right to choose their children’s schools. 

The brightest private school people, 
meanwhile, arc starting to realise tnat 
governmental inaction is the w'orst thing 
that could happen to them now. An outright 
attack on the private schools would give 
them a splendid moral cause to argue (they 
arc good at that). But what they would 
like best would be for the Government to 
rescue a certain quota of their places for 
pupils from state schools—and for the state 
to pay for them. This would make them 
look democratic, but not upset their tradi* 
tional vocation of training an elite. In 
support of this partial democratbation of 
their intake, coupled with preservation of 
their function, one headmaster is reported 
to have denounced the idea that education 
should be used as a tool of social change. 


MOUSING 

What Is Wanted 

T in- Rowntrcc studios arc the only sys¬ 
tematic and independent housing 
surveys that cast light on the effects of 
government policies. H)r all their limita¬ 
tions, they haw provided hungry gencral- 
isers with much welcome nourishment. It 
is partly because of this that the latest and 
final study* has less of the pioneering air 
about it. By comparing data collected from 
a sample covering the whole of England in 
1962 with some of the earlier Rowotrec 
material, some interesting points are empha¬ 
sised—for instance the average council 
house rent rose more steeply than private 
rents in the period 1959-1962 and remained 
higher than decontrolled rents. But there 
are obvious dangers in generalisation from 
a small scale survey in a field so varied in 
its detail as housing. 

The broader generalisatiooa—that council 
house tenants are.not qecessarily any poorer 
than owner occupietit, that young couples 
have to pay tnore for aecoiamodatiojh 

than older people^ tha^^couiidl houses are 
most intensively used owner-occupied 

houses least—;^re already familiar. Never¬ 
theless some genefalisations arc always more 
bandied about than others, and it is useful 
to be reminded, for example, that some¬ 
thing like £too million of rent is paid every 
year, to both local authority and private 
tenants, by the National Assistant Board. 

The most interesting part of this survey, 
and the one which, as the author rightly 
says, is deserving of much more large scale 
and accurate investigation, is the examina¬ 
tion of households who have recently 
moved, or vAo would like to. mov^. Out el 
the sam plp oif 3^000 hooidholds, the annual 

* English Houildi Tmids. 'By I B. Cull^- 
worth. Bfff. 121 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Equally, the private schools’ critics argue 
that education should not be used as a 
buttress of social privilege. On this front 
they are increasingly sensitive, as the 
charge comes to look more and more 
plausible. 

As schools in the state system start to 
look better, and as the tax concessions which 
enable private school fees to be paid other¬ 
wise than out of parents’ income are whittled 
away (a process that this year’s finance bill 
may have started, until the accountants find 
new ways to evade its provisions), the 
private schools may find themselves under 
two sorts of increased pressure—^financially, 
on the extent to which they can go on 
raising their fees, and from public opinion 
on the educational privileges that private 
education can confer. There is no reason 
why a Labour government should show 
willing to bail dkem out—until the time 
comes, if it ever docs, when it is the Gov¬ 
ernment, not the schools, that can lay down 
the conditions. 


proportion moving house was 8 per cent; 
and 32 per cent had at least a vague inclina¬ 
tion to move, half of these having taken 
active steps about it. As might be expected, 
tenants of private unfurnished accommoda¬ 
tion were at least content and least able 
to find anything better that they could 
afford. Half of all potential movers expressed 
a preference for rented accommodation, a 
finding which supports a suggestion in the 
Milner Holland report that at least sonic 
of the growth in owner occupation is invol¬ 
untary. 

Since the only other statistics available on 
the price and mortgage arrangements for 
people buying theii^ nouses come from the 
building societies, it is interesting to learn 
that in a sample of 200 recent movers and 
even in a further group of 445 households 
buying new houses, one fifth had bought 
their nouses outright. Of all the owner 
occupiers surveyed, 47 per cent had no out- 
stamwg mortgage repaymoits at all. Only 
12 per cent of the new houses (in 1962) 
had cost £39500 or over; a garter dr the 
recent movers paid less than £19500^ nearly 
ail for old houses. 

Tho medtto deposit pi^ for mortga^s 
on new houses was £410, and the median 
fflCiit% repayment £13, Wodd-bc buyers 
vaned widely in the deposit they could 
afford., Surprisingly, nearly 30 p^r cent 
said they could buy outright. But those 
who did not own a house already could 
seldom put down much. The highest 
deposit that the house-owner could afford 
was nearly twice what the non-owner could 
afford (the median maximum deposit in the 
two groups was £910 for owner-occupiers, 
£480 for others). For both groups the 
median monthly payment that could be 
afforded was £13—the actual amount being 
ps^ by others., If figures like this are any- 
tbing jio go by, one wonders whether lipip- 
sum grams rather than tax-based siibsujBes 
mi^t be die rMt way to boost bouse- 
owoe^p. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

Third Reading 

'"'piiis week Mr Silverman's bill abolish- 
X ing capital punishment received its 
tniid reading in the House of Commons. 
Last week one of the train robbers, sen¬ 
tenced to thirty years of imprisonment in 
April, 1964, escaped from prison with three 
others regarded as special security risks. 

Thus, the last-ditch attempts in the Com¬ 
mons to replace the Home Secretary's dis¬ 
cretion over the term of imprisonmcni a 
murderer should serve by the discretion c>f 
the court were made in the knowledge that 
a man sentenced to imprisonment for a 
term far longer than he would be likely to 
serve for murder had escaped. What, in 
fact, are the implications of the escape in 
the context of punishment for murder ? 

One rctentionist argued that the whole 
bill was an irresponsible mistake because 
it has now been shown that no prison can 
hold a really determined man, at least if 
he has accomplices outside equally deter¬ 
mined to release him. But the real rele¬ 
vance of the Wandsworth gaol-break to the 
arguments that have wearily gone back and 
forth in the past months over the alterna¬ 
tive to capital punishment is that a long 
determinate sentence is an encouragement 
to escape. A thirty-year sentence means 
that, with remission, a man still serves 
twenty years. Would not a murderer, told 
that he would be in prison for this period, 
try to escape rather than to stick it out ? 
Tlic indeterminate life sentence, on the 
other hand, allows him to hope that good 
behaviour will lead to his release on licence 
whik liberty still has something to offer 
him. When the abplition bill is considered 
in the Lords—the second reading will be 
taken next Monday—they should think 
twice b<^ore trying to reverse the Com¬ 
mons’ determination to keep a ''life'* 
sentence a mattear for the Home Secretary's 
discretion. 



Skm0 mlh do not a prison moks 
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TO 
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Annual Postal Subsetiption by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 ; overseas £6 I Os. 

By air see below 


Subscripiioris to many countiics can Lc sent iithci by 
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County Durham 

provides the widest range 
of financial aesislancofor 
industrial development; 
loans from tho County 
Council and the full 
benefits el Government 
grants and loans under the 
Local Employmet>t Acts. 
Industrial land is cheap 
and essential services ere 
arnongst the cheapest in 
the country. 


County Durham 

has a wide range of Indus* 
trial sitae suitable for 
almost ail kinds olindustry. 
Theia Include sites in the 
two existing New Towns 
and In one further pro¬ 
posed New Town. Special 
sites to meet particular 
requirements can be found 
and thoCounty Council is 
prepared to assist in the 
prevision of any essential 
services. . ^ 


County Durham 

astride all the main cast 
coast routes, has excellent 
communications with,and 
is strategically situated in 
relation to. ail the major 
industrial centres of Great 
Britain and the Continent; 
two regional airports.three 
major ports, fast main line 
rail services end a motor¬ 
way now under construc¬ 
tion. 


County Durham 

has a growing population; 
large adaptable labour 
force with considerable 
experience of shift work, a 
plentiful supply of boys 
and girls leaving school 
and good training faclllllos 
of all levels. Housina for 
keyworkers and staff Is 
readily available In all 
areas, including the New 
Towns. 


County Durham 

has space for unconges- 
tod living, space for 
recreation end facilities for 
a wide range of cultural 
activities. Beautiful upland 
scenery, quiet agricultural 
villages, historic buildings 
and with three National 
Parks within easy travel¬ 
ling distance Durham is a 
good place in which to 
live end work. 
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The Making of Theodore White 


The Making of the President. 1964 

By Thoodcro H. While. 

Alht’Ufnni PubUbhers^ New York. 446 
pages. $6.95. (To be published in Britain 
in the autumn by Cape at 42s.; 

“ My God," said a reporter listening to 
‘^Senator Goldwatcr's acceptance speech at 
’ San Francisco last year, “ he’s going to run 
as Barry Goldwater.” And so he did. No 
wonder the canap-followcrs of the presiden- 
.tial campaign felt they were living through 
a dream. A lovable man with no great 
notion of himself, Mr Goldwater had 
allowed his sights to be raised as high as 
the Republican nomination, but with that 
his ambitions were, to all appearance, ex¬ 
hausted. Virtually no attempt was made to 
mount a campaign capable of marshalling 
the collected energies even of the Republi¬ 
can party, or seriously ^aimed at winning 
power. 

Obviously this bizarre development faced 
Mr Theodore White with a sticky problem. 
A seasoned journalist and author of three 
flcctingly successful earlier books, Mr 
White conceived towards the end of the 
nineteen-fifties a design that assures him, 
as now seems probable, of a durable place 
in the history of political journalism: he 
would devote a full-size book to each of five 
American presidential campaigns, from 
i960 to 1980. It took the contenders in 
i960 a little time to get accustomed to the 
idea of a campaign reporter as ever-present 
and as dogged as any, only with no story to 
file; but Mr White was tenacious and 
emerged at the end with a rich and detailed 
picture. This picture of an election in the 
round was nor merely invaluable to the pro¬ 
fessionals ; it rcspwdcd to a fairly wide¬ 
spread public feeling that the Kennedy 
campaign was a special kind of event. Mr 
White's i960 book was different from the 
books on current American politics that are 
always coming out. It had tension, drama, 
and narrative power, and it became a huge 
best-seller. 

Mr While developed, in the course of 
that campaign, into a convinced Kennedy 
man (which he still is) ; his i960 book 
gained excitement from that convictitm. He 
has noi become a Johnson man. His assess¬ 
ment of President Johnson is pereepiive. 
exact and not without sympathy, but it i.s 
made from a position of detachment. In 
any event, whether one feels committed to 
Mr Johnson as leader or hot, it is evident 
that he is not a new-style politician but a 
masterly old-style one and to rci^re|cnt the 


campaign of 1964 as a break-through in an^■ 
direction w’ould hardly be serious. How', 
then, to build a book around it that sustains 
the momentum of the first? Mr White 
makes a gallant attempt to concentrate on 
the fundamentalism of the Johnson-Gold- 
water dialogue—“ a political discussion," ho 
.says, "never before held in any country: 
What is man’s relationship to, and respon¬ 
sibility for, his fellow men ? " But he must 
be well aware that, though the postulates 
of such a discussion w'crc indeed adum¬ 
brated at the outset, the discussion itself 
never look place. 

Still, his book does sustain the momen¬ 
tum. [f in reading it one is nagged by 
doubt, it is not about the excellence of the 
drama but about the adequacy of the event 
to its chronicler: would not a duller book, 
or at any rate a less excited one, have been 
more apt? Almost as if feeling himself that 
he must seek his drama elsewhere. Mr 
White allowed the campaign to draw him 
aside into the discovery of some aspects of 
American society that had been there, for 
thbse who cared to see them, long: enough. 
Thus he discovers the primitive, hate-ridden 
character of society in the Deep South and 
the inability of big northern cities to 
cope with their social and racial disorders. 
If he shows more capacity to sympathise 
with the dilemma of the hapless northern 
municipalities than with the antediluvian 
white communities of Alabama and Missis¬ 
sippi, this is human and understandable in a 
Bostonian who seems to have been finding 
out about the South for the first time. Much 
of what he says is well observed, and 
in the exposition of vast problems his some¬ 
what grandiloquent style is at its most 
appropriate. 

In the end, though, the excitement of the 
narrative rests on the author's deeply 
embedded feeling that politics arc indeed 
exciting—a feeling more easily sustained 
nowadays in America than anywhere else, 
if only because of vast power that is 
entrusted to American rulers and the almost 
boundless field over w'hich they exert it. 
" Government," Mr White observes in pass¬ 
ing, is at once the most powerful and 
magnificent creation ('f the huin.iii race— 
and the most delicate, and fi agile." Well, 
if a man is to spend twenty yeaiN on five 
books about five centesLs for po.litieal power, 
it is a great help to be able ti^ feci like that 
about government. Mr White not only 
observes, analyses and narrates, and docs 
these things very well; he conveys, and 
from the heart, a strong sense of the exhikt 
ration of the political game. 


Out of the Dark ... 

Colour and the British lUectoratc, 

1964: Six Case Studies 

Fdited by Nicholas Dcakin. 

Pall Mall Press under the auspices of the 
Institute of Race Relations. 172 pages. 25s. 

New Commonwealth Students in 
Britain : With Special Reference to 
Students front East Africa 
A PEP Report. 

Allen and Unwin, 253 pages. 35s. 

The shape of politics in Britain has been 
altered by what people think happened in 
a few constituencies at the general election 
last October. The Government’s volte-face 
on the question of Commonwealth immi¬ 
gration, and the Opposition’s perpetual 
struggle to keep itself looking even stricter 
than the Government, arc evidence enough 
of that. But the really interesting ques¬ 
tions remain unanswered. First, what did 
happen in those constituencies: and, 
secondly, is the response by both parties to 
what did happen the right response? 

The Institute of Race Relations has put 
together a series of studies by six authors of 
what happened in six constituencies where 
immigration was likely to become an issue. 
They do something to answer the first 
question. What happened, in many of 
these constituencies, was precisely nothing. 
For the immigration issue to be important 
in shifting votes several preconditions were 
necessary. There had to be large numbers 
of immigrants, recently ittrac^ by the 
demand for labour into an area of seedy 
housing and poor amenities. And there 
had to be a candidate from one of the main 
parties willing to make full play with the 
fears thus aroused in the minds of the 
native population. 

A minority right-wing candidate, it 
seems, could not make much impact— 
although one with a straight apartheid 
platform notched up 81 per cent of the 
popular vote at Deptford. It is a .shame, 
incidentally, that the essay on this interest¬ 
ing constituency fight relics so heavily on 
hearsay and ilie techniques of popular 
journalism: its author argues that the two 
main parlies were wrong to try 10 keep ilic 
immigration issue out of the conlliel, and 
this case deserves to be adequately put. 
I*or both parties, or the high commaod^ o*" 
both parties, tiicd to keep things qiiic. 

Conservative Central Oifice v/as, indeed, 
so extremely discreet as to refuse to co¬ 
operate in one of the vStiidies published in 
this book: that of the most celebrated con¬ 
stituency of all, Smethwick—although ilie 
parly’s leader refused, equally, to acknow- 
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ledge that there were differences of 
orpjpnasis between himself and the candi¬ 
date, Mr Peter Griffiths. One Mid¬ 
land story, told here, is telling. The Tory 
candidate at Birmingham, Sparkbrook, was 
offered by a neighbouring constituency 
organisation a supply of strongly racialist 
Icaffets. He rcfus<^ the offer. I might 
be a politician,” he said, “ but I wouldn't 
.sink as low as that.” He lost. The 
neighbouring Tory, who used the leaflets, 
won. Others, next time, will be sorely 
tempted to use similar leaflets. 

Perhaps, however, the study of Bradford 
East should be as carefully remembered as 
that of Smethwick. In Bradford the con¬ 
centration of immigrants is probably the 
highest in the country. The immigrants 
are mostly single Indian men. 1 he stock of 
housing, of schools, of other social amenities, 
is pretty grim. Yet the pattern of voting 
was in its broad outlines unaffected; and 
the swing to Labour was above the 
national average, and well above the 
regional average. 

But, of course, it W'ould be foolish to 
base a policy on the tentative and piece¬ 
meal evidence presented, with accurate 
modesty, in this book. The major parties 
are, however, basing their new restrictive 
policies towards immigration from the 
Commonwealth on evidence just as tenta¬ 
tive. The PEP study of Commonwealth 
students illustrates just one of the dangers 
of this approach. 

The approach was to take a sample of 
some 400 students from east Africa, whose 
experiences may or may not be typical of 
those of the 12,000-odd students from the 
now Commonwealth in Britain now. Care¬ 
ful and precise recommendations are made 
about how the undoubted failures on all 
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sides—originating cither with the host 
country, the country of origin, or the 
studenrs ihemsclves—could be avoided. For 
general policy an equally clear lesson 
emerges. Studying in Britain now are 
those who may become the future President 
X, General Y and (perhaps most important 
of all) purchasing officer Z, Their 
altitudes to Britain will be affected all their 
lives by the treatment accorded to them as 
students. That treatment is profoundly 
affected by the general political climate. 
If the politicians, in their haste, continue 
to proclaim the existence of a colour prob¬ 
lem, instead of trying to find our whether 
there is one separately from the housing 
problem, the schools problem, or even the 
problem that some politicians behave as 
they do, the outlook is poor for that alliance 
of self-interests called the Commonwealth. 
Britain does not have all that many assets 
to throw away. 


Onslaught on Pills 

Drugs, Doctors and Disease 

By Brian Tnglis, 

AndrC' Deutsch. 240 pages. 25s. 

As might well be expected from this author 
on this subject, his book is polemical, black 
and white, full on the chin. Armed with 
the evidence of the Kefauver hearings, 
the report of the Johns Hopkins conference 
on drugs and with much else besides, Mr 
Inglis belabours the drug Arms, the drugs 
themselves, the medical profession and its 
press, and the Ministry of Health. 

Richard Harris’s articles in the New 
Yorker early last year on the Kefauver hear- 
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ings in the Senate gave a clear ^d compre¬ 
hensive view*of the m^o4& of the pliarim- 
ceudcal industry in the United States, affd 
by extension in this cdunpry as well since 
American firms and their subsidiaries now 
dominate the British market. The evidence 
submitted of price rings, high prices and 
profit margins ; of abuse of patents ; of high 
pressure promotion and questionable sales 
methods ; of the near-bribery of doctors ; 
of dubious research methods and molecular 
manipulation ; of excessive claims of 
efficacy and the playing-down of side 
effects—it added up to present a far from 
pretty picture of the industry. All this and 
more is in Mr Inglis’s indictment of the 
industry, and he accuses the medical pro¬ 
fession of succumbing to its aggressive sales 
methods, misusing the drugs, and exposing 
patients to unnecessary risks. Medical edu¬ 
cation is assailed for ignoring therapeutics 
and for failing to imbue its products with 
enough scepticism to resist the pharma¬ 
ceutical onslaught. Indeed, on the question 
of whether doctors should any more have 
the right to unfettered prescribing the 
author says, quite unequivocally, “ If 
doctors ever deserved their prescribing right 
in the past they have certainly forfeited it 
in recent years.” 

He attacks medical journals for aL\cp!ing 
advertisements from drug firms that make 
misleading claims, and the Ministry for 
having too much patience and for not b.^ing 
lough enough with the industry. 

Mr Inglis presents the case for the prose¬ 
cution in an able and comprehensive way, 
but he barely refers to the immense benefits 
that drugs and vaccines have conferred on 
everyone in this century, or to the fact that 
the drug firms, whatever their failings, have 
certainly delivered the drugs. (For instance, 
deaths from tuberculosis have fallen since 
1925 from over 40,000 a year to 3,000.) 
His animus against drugs and the 
medical profession seems to stem from the 
use—admittedly, often the uncritical use— 
chat doctors make of drugs in treating 
symptoms and diseases which the author 
believes arise from stress and from emo¬ 
tional factors and which he thinks should 
be treated psycbotherapeutically. But drugs 
have, after all, proved of some help, whereas 
psychotherapy has been found virtually use¬ 
less, in various conditions which the author 
would presumably call stress ones—^in 
hypertension, asthma, peptic ulcer and 
ulcerative colitis. 


Wilhelmine Germany 

Friedrich von Holstein: Politics and 
Diplomacy in the Era of Bismarck and 
Wilhelm 11 ; Two Volumes 

By Norman Rich. 

Cambridge University Press. 902 pages 
in all £S 8s. the set. 

After editing four fascinating volumes of 
Holstein’s papers, Professor foch has now 
publi^ed his final interpretation in a fur- 
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thcr fat two volumes. Holstein emerges 
as far more human—indeed all too human 
—by comparison with the sinister myth 
that was created, it now becomes clear, 
largely by Biilow. Btilow's intrigues with 
both Holstein and Eiilenbiirg when they 
were at daggers drawn provide one of the 
nastier performances in German history. 

In 1884 when Billow was in diiiiculties 
because he was in love with Countess 
Donhoff, whose husband refused to divorce 
her, he confided in Holstein, who showed 
great sympathy. Yet in 1897, long after 
Billow had happily married his Italian 
princess, he wrote to Eulenburg mocking 
at Holstein’s fatherly feelings for him. 

Holstein was remarkably moderate in 
most directions. Although he was 
opposed to a hasty alliance with Britain he 
was much more t^pposed to the Kaiser's 
naval policy, which was ccitoin to 
antagonise the British. Over internal 
questions, loo, he was moderate. And, as 
Professor Rich writes, 

.During a great part of Holstein's career tlie. 
main, problm for him w'as pot foreign 
at. ah, btft a strugfdc to restrain the Kaistra ‘ 
activity luid curb his authorkV without over- < 
turning the monarchical sywem of gov^rn- 
.mem or* the exiting soiqlal order^ 

Holstein was not a liberal, but be was 
against arbitrary authority and lollies like 
anti-Semitism which raised its ugly b^gd 
agmnst his later friend. Harden. . He 
favoured. jg^yemmeht by ..experts wi^' 
some contirol by .public .oputfen. • ws 
')Ud0]aeat was, strikipgty inde^^nmi'foria. 
Geman civil servant In the. Jfiirs before!. 

X9i4i- . : •' , - ; 

Holstdh bas been abused for e^erthig/ 

G Wer while Ai^g responsibilttyi: ^ A 
gt the w^ thtc. Fower* 

la Genbaiiy 

the o|C to the QianoellbeV ‘V^ ma 
C^vppieat ftir'w^Bbeim er Bijyiew to held 
Hdstcin 'mpoastMb mistakes ; 

bht even when tl^ ceipk' his advice die 
respohsibility .was Iti the worldv of 

disa&eeable iatrig^-ded court camadUas 


wbi 3 i^ the Holstein pepers reveal, & . 

mtetesdngs as Prtfessor Rjeh points out, 
that mihtary mteiferenice vm rdativelv 
small. And it was partly thanks to Hol¬ 
stein diat ^ders6t, who came nearest to 
enjoying pdhtical power, failed to capture 
enough cn it to matter; Holstein helped 
to Uock his attempt to organise the 
military attaches into an intelligence 
orgaxiisatioQ independent of the political 
and civilian authorities. 

Holstein turns out to have had a much 
more adventurous youth than his later life 
would indicate. His journev to Italy in 
i860, when he was twenty-three and was 
successfully convinced bv Cavour that 
Italy was not going republican, is worth 
recording. So are his American adven¬ 
tures. ms touchiness which was at the 
bottom all his troubles, remains 
inexplicable, for his family background 
was relatively happy by the standards of 
the time and place. ^ « 
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iiiU*;L;r;iiinn )^robal'ly ^nnnii> inon* .'oin- 
))li( atril ilian ii ira]]\‘ is. Ail ii ni« ant t«) liKN in 
1VHV2 was iliat fnr two I'a^lcinT'' inaniil.K inrta*^ to 
jMJxluai' ino^t nf their own raw inan'rial-, .nnl for 
mO) iion and "loci l oinpaiu' to an a'^^nro*! 

iiuiloi lor ino"i of Its -^('inidinislu'd jinxlnols, 
M'(‘incd 1«) hn ,L,^ood cronoinii' lliinkinjL;. Jt was, f»f 
(oni'-o, II ^all] i". 1 lie >lcad\ j^iowth m1 (iKN 
siiii llion anti is vtiH t'oiilinuiiijL; jaoves it. 
'I Ilf foinplifalion, if anv, lits in tlin fa(a tlial we 
Ioiijl; siiu’f Itraiiclifd out from ilif pnuhiflion 
ol "tool and lasifiit rs, nnlil ntjw onr jnodufis and 
stTN'it'fs ('o\'t.*r ])iMfiifall\' twoi’y asptsM of t n.^in- 
<‘fiini;'. \Vitital inici^iaiinn within llu" (rlCN 
(ii'onp is si ill ()])(•! alivo, of ('t)nrsc \-cry nm« li so. 
It is ont^ of tiu' I)asif in;.;i-filifnis of onr siiffos. It 
rnal.)l('s iis to do nnno for nu>re people; to .^^alall- 
tec - and to aeliieve—1)ett<*r results. In steel¬ 


making it means that we kuow^ with pet'iiha] ])rt 
rision what we are aiming for; in mannf.ietnring, 
Dial we can exeifiM' control over llie qnalit\' of a 
]M*t)dind Itmg In-foif we begin to sha])e it. \’(‘ni.'al 
iniemation, in hud, is a sinpde id(\i a))plifd to a 
roini>l('\ of jMocesses. We think it is the sort of 
>inipl<' idea that just doesn’t dat<*. So, allla)iigli 
w<' empln' mor<‘ engineers, seii'idists, <'eonomists 
and other experts than most iinns, and allhongli 
we are well up in subjects as diverse, as sinter 
praeiict', Value Analysis, "birdcage'' scaffolding, 
and brcAvery logislii's, the point we want to make 
here is that, with (IKN, tlie imporlanl ixmny 
dr()p])ed a. long lime ago. Ask us for praetieally 
anything in steel or steel products today, and 
you'll find the penny still drops, gukst, keen .\M) 
NETTLEEOLDS, LTD., HEAD OFFICE, LONDON WOKKS. 
SMICTIIWICK 40, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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Improvement in Britain's visible trade deficit in June came entirely 
from the import side while exports continued their downward 
drifL This disappointing news kept the stock market subdued: 
only gold shares gained. 

German measures to curb the Federal Treasury's spending will, 
it is expected, fall most heavily on defence. 

Americans gross national product advanced rl% (money terms) in the second 
quarter, up for the 17th successive quarter. Encouraged also by 
good company news. Wall Street strengthened. 


WHERE DOES ALL THE ADVERTISING GO? 


Not every country has all adver¬ 
tising media. A country the size of 
Australia or the United States has 
no national nevrspapers bemuse 
the areas are so big. But Japan 
has: so has Britain^ where even 
now they account for 30% of what 
media owners receive in adver¬ 
tising receipts. Germany hasn’t: 
but France and Italy, as well as 
Germany, all have important 
regional newspapers. 

Every industrialised country has 
important conaumcr magazines, 
Ihbstly aimed at housewives. But 
only America, Canada and Austra¬ 
lia have fully developed commer¬ 
cial radio. Not every country has 
commercial television : and omy in 
Britain and Japan has the impact 
of television ijUed or aborted the 
otherwise vitu general interest' 
weeklies. In Europe veiry little 
advertising is aBowed on tele¬ 
vision ; where permitted the com¬ 
mercials are put in great lumps at a 
few points in the evening. So they 


continually, international adver¬ 
tising comparisons are largely 
guesstimates. A fundamental 
difficulty is what eimnditures 
should be included, owners of 
media receive only a part of the 
total spent on advertisuig—a pro¬ 
portion which declines rapidly the 
more promotional devices are in¬ 
cluded in the definition. So ^ou 
have two sets of statistics—*which 
sometimes get confused—“gross 
marketing expenditure”—all the 
advertisers spend—-and “net media 
receipts”—what the media owners 
receive. And for different coun¬ 
tries at different times you have to 
add between 40-50% to n.m.r. to 
get g.m.e. 

The Money the Media 
Don't Get 

Promotional devices range from 
free handouts and gift schemes to 
window and interior displays, signs, 
catalogues, leaflets and otbr Ikera- 


third of its expenditure goes in this 
way. This proportion is likely to 
be even greater where the media 
available are not enough to carry 
the amount which advertisers wish 
to spend. 

There are two factors here: few 
products are marketed through 
mass media in every industrialised 
country. Probably only cleanliness 
and toilet products (from soap to 
detergents to deodorants), house¬ 
hold durables, convenience foods 
(packaged, tinned and frozen), 
and petrol and oil are common 
to all countries. Tobacco is 
heavily advertised in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, and to a lesser extent in 
Germany, but France and Italy 
have state tobacco monopolies 
which are not as heavy advertisers. 
Cars are thought to be heavily 
advertised in the United States— 
and in Britain. But in both Britein 
odd America last year njn.r. 
amounted to {ust uoder 1% of the 
total spent on automotive products. 


viewers. 

Despite this, television is such a 

C werful sales medium, partku- 
ly for the cheaper consumer pro¬ 
ducts, that all the space available 
IS immediately taken. So great 
has the success been in Germany 
and Italy that Switzerland and 
Holland are following suit in 
having non-commercial stations 
taking advertisements: probably 


largest advertises, has said that a emphasis^ At pofait that advertis- 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE 
as parcentage of gross national product 



France, too. 

Although die United States has set 
the pattern in many ways, yet 
continental Europe in particulsr 
has been able to have a better rate 
of economic growth over fifteen 
years than the Anglo-Saxona whh 
markedly less advwdsing expendl- 
tnee— however you measure it. 
Despite the waves of figures with 
wUdi market researchers juggle 
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ing is an important cost element 
only in economically unimportant 
products. 

United States 

Before the war and, indeed, until 
the early fifties, the press was the 
dominant medium: even radio 
never accounted for more than 
n.5‘V. of n.m.r. Then came tele¬ 
vision: by 1956 it accounted for 
i2'V, of the total; eight years later 
it was up to 16 ’.., and this in a 
rising market, where total expendi¬ 
ture went up by $4.1 billion to $14 
billion in the same eight year. 
In the late fifties, with a stagnant 
economy and expanding advertis¬ 
ing this took up to 2.4";, of GNP. 
With the expanding economy of 
the early sixties, advertising is now 
down'to 

The chief sufferers have been daily 
newspapers—and radio. The latter 
has not recently taken more than 
6% of the total and was declining 
until a remarkable and continuing 
turnround in 1963 ; it is now a 
favourite and obviously suitable 
medium for intensive local spot 
advertising. Sunday newspapers 
may well have maintained their 
positions in the last few years, as 
have the major consumer and trade 
magazines. But with city dailies 
there has been a vicious circle, 
especially where suburban dailies 
have been flourishing. Less adver¬ 
tising (plus increased production 
costs) means fewer papers, which 
means fewer outlets for adver¬ 
tising—and less complete coverage. 
A city with one morning and one 
evening paper may have four or 
more television stations. This 
trend looks likely to continue, with 
television, and to a lesser extent 
local radio and national magazines, 
the most recession-proof media. 

Britain 

Here again n.m.r. rose in the late 
fifties, to a peak of 1.6V., of GNP 
in i960, because of the gradual 
impact of commercial television in 
those years ; growth was halted for 
a couple of years by the 1 r., turn¬ 
over levy on television advertising. 
But this was replaced in 1964 by 
a charge on the takings of the 
station over £1.5 million. This, 
• combined with the increasing 
discovery by smaller companies of 
the effectiveness of the medium, 
meant that n.m.r. was 15% up 
in the first few months of this year 
on last year. 

Although fewer products will 
be launched or heavily pro¬ 
moted in any recession over the 
next eighteen months, television 
remains the linch-pin of all adver¬ 


tising of chetm consumer products 
and will suffer less than other 
media. It could be hurt by com¬ 
petition from the pirate commer¬ 
cial radio stations—much more if 
the BBC were allowed (or forced) 
to carry radio advertising. And 
from August 1st tobacco adver¬ 
tising will be forbidden on tele¬ 
vision ; this accounted for 7% of 
the total last year. This year the 
total is up to 8% or more—one 
last fling ? 

The weakest media are the daily 
newspapers, particularly the less 
prosperous London and provincial 
morning papers. These are par¬ 
ticularly vulnerable as they arc not 
as good for local saturation cover¬ 
age as the local evening papers 
(which have no national competi¬ 
tion) or die local weeklies—which 
lie around the house like maga¬ 
zines. Many adveriiscrs now using 
local piipcrs are longing for local 
commercial radio ; with any local 
radio, commercial or not, the less 
prosperous provincial papers, 
dowdy-looking and incompetently 
edited, could collapse in droves. 
The major magazines — mostly 
aimed at women, or categories like 
home or car owners—arc vulner¬ 
able in recession, although they 
survived commercial television 
quite well, losing only of the 
total and keeping nowi The 
seven major women’s weeklies all 
came into one ownership four 
years ago. Already two are gone : 
in any decline two others might 
go. There is similar duplication 
elsewhere, in motoring and finan¬ 
cial weeklies, for example. 

France 

With a largely medieval distribu¬ 
tion system, newspapers with 
regional circulations, out-of-date 
layouts, and conservative con¬ 
sumers, France is far from being 
the ad-man’s heaven. N.m.r. has 
risen only in line with GNP— 
which is not very fast in recent 
years. At $486 million for 1963, 
the expenditure on advertising was 
only o.6'!n of GNP—and this may 
include expenditure on sales pro- 
mgtion devices not included in the 
figures for other countries. For 
promotions like the mile-long 
advertising convoy accompanying 
the Tour de France for a month 
every July are important elements 
in so unsophisticated a scene. As in 
Germany, the majority of adver¬ 
tising is in newspapers and maga¬ 
zines : the latter being the only 
modem” advertising media in 
the country. In the absence of 
official television advertising, radio 
accounts for nearly a tenth of all 
media expenditure. 
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It is surprising that no encourage¬ 
ment has yet been given to adver¬ 
tising as a means of helping to 
boost consumer expenditure. In 
fact the scene will remain stagnant 
until commercial television ap¬ 
pears. In such a situation it could 
take the 30‘Vi or so of total n.m.r. 
that it has in Japan. 

Germany 

Growth of advertising over the 
last ten years has been 
explosive. GNP may have 
doubled between 1955 and 1963, 
but expenditure on advertising 
quadrupled, liven so, n.m.r. at 
$824 million in 1963 only 
amounted to 0.9"., of GNP. The 
biggest media remain newspapers, 
mainly regional, with 46 /0 of the 
total, and magazines with 38''.,. 
But in the last few years television, 
first on one channel, now on two, 
has taken on : negligible before 
1958, it had risen to ii‘o of the 
total within five years. This despite 
several limitations on the amount 
to be seen. 

Magazines have stood up well, and 
have increased their percentages : 
but newspapers have lost 15’.. of 
(an admittedly expanding) market 
since 1957, and the decline con¬ 
tinues. Although advertising 
growth has been less exciting in 
^e last eighteen months it could 
accelerate again with the avail¬ 
ability of more television time— 
which could happen if the press 
takes over the organisation of the 
second channel as it hopes to. 
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Coin of the realm—but which realm? 

Austria, Spain, Mexico, America, 

Japan, England—coins from all these 
countries circulated throughout the 
Middle and Far East in their day. 

Ximes asail Customs cla.aianig;e. Today, 
the speed and complexity of trade and finance require the fully 
integrated facilities of great international banking organisations. 

The Hongkong Bank Group offers such a service and, with its 
vast resources, can provide the latest information and expert 

advice on all aspects of trade and finance in these areas. 


THE HONCKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE; HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

HEAD OFFICE. 80 SUTTKR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4 
212 WEST SEV ENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE; 15 GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON EC3 
WEST END BRANCH 123 PALL MAI.L LONDON SWl 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE; 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON ECl 
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Liners on a Collision Course 

Tramp freight rates are at their highest since Suez, and 
in spite of bulk carrier building, there are profitable prospects 
for spall ships. Not for liners, though—unless they can 
regain the trust of their customers’ governments 


T O men accustomed to depressions and gale force winds, 
the weather viewed from the bridge of many British ships 
now looks remarkably fine; but how much of Britain’s 
merchant fleet is on the right course to make the most of the 
fair weather ? Though dry cargo tramp freights are not 
higher than they were in January last year—when the Russian 
grain crisis jacked up the market—the tramp shipping busi¬ 
ness is generally considered to be in its healthiest state since 
the Suez crisis nearly nine years ago. This is now being 
attributed to the general expansion in world seaborne trade, 
bringing with it a reduction in laid-up shipping to below one 
per cent of the world dry cargo fleet; but the major 
factors behind the rising slrcnglh of the grain trades - which 
dominate the freight market—were first Russian, then Chinese, 
and now Indian demands. The Russians and the Chinese 
cannot be relied upon to be any more than fair weather friends 
10 world shipping, getting in and out of the market as it suits 
them, though the Chinese have consistently imported about 
five million tons of grain annually since 1961, and many 
people expect them to continue at this level. Only the Indians 
can be relied upon as a source of demand for the future, and 
even they will make increasing efforts to carry their own 
requirements in their own ships. The ore and timber trades 
are still more precarious, as last month’s dip in the Chamber 
of Shipping freight index showed. Shipping men are denying 
that political crisis has anything to do with the current strength 
of the freight market; but the Vietnam situation may already 
be one reason for the rising price of second-hand ships capable 
of trading there, and South-East Asian affairs may shortly 
affect the freight market even more. But the future for 
British shipowners does not lie in their ability to take advan¬ 
tage of short-term trends; it lies in their ability to adapt to 
the changing structure of world shipping. Two major changes 
are making their mark. The first is in bulk shipping and is 
already well under way. The second change, affecting the 
liner trades, is just beyond the horizon: the action taken by 
British liner owners during the next decade will decide which 
of them retains their position among the world’s leading liner 
operators. 

Changes in tramp shipping have centred around the 
increasing size and efficiency of huge bulk carriers—an 
88,500-ton giant dry cargo ship is now on order. The cost 
t>er ton of construction and operation of these increasingly 
huge ships is considerably less than their smaller predecessors. 


But as an OECD Maritime Transport Committee report 
pointed out last month, there has also been a change in the 
structure of the tramp trades. Formerly, practically all bulk 
cargoes were chartered on the open market in tramps ; now a 
considerable proportion is shipped in vessels owned and 
operated by the large merchant concerns controlling these 
bulk commodities—or in ships on long-term charter to them. 
The OECD committee calculated that in the ore trades only 
30 per cent of the cargo is carried in ships on voyage charter, 
i.c. subject to the fluctuations of open market chartering. 
Where does Britain’s tramp fleet fit into ibis picture ? At 
2.9 million tons at the middle of last year, it amounted to only 
3 per cent of the world dry cargo fleet, but 29 per cent of 
Britain's dry cargo Beet. 


C OMi’ARiiD with 22 million tons deadweight of bulk shipping 
in the world of ships over 10,000 tons deadweight at the 
beginning of this year, nearly 60 per cent of Britain’s tramp 
shipping was below 13,000 tons deadweight. British ship¬ 
owners got into big bulk shipping late, but then they rushed at 
it. In Zi 4 ay, Britain occupied third place in the list of countries 
with big bulk ships on order with 38 bulk carriers averaging 
39,850 tons, which was above the world average size of ships 
on order, some 33,500 tons. But even this late rush may not 
have made much sense. By a quirk of history (the same thing 
happened between the wars), the smaller tramp and bulk ship 
owners may make a better living in the next decade than 
those who have gone into big bulk ships. For there is now 
an increasing shortage of relatively small ships capable of 
getting into most of the world’s ports. This is partly because 
of the final demise of the Liberty ship, which is still fetching 
good prices after twenty years but cannot last much beyond 
1968 ; and partly because of the relatively high capital and 
operating cost of that size of ship. As a result many people, 
the OECD Maritime Committee included, see a dual rate 
structure developing for tramps, which will give premium 
rates to small ships carrying up to, say, 18,000 tons. There 
was a dual rate structure before the war, but then it was ships 
carrying between 7,000 and 8,000 tons that got top rates— 
giving a measure of the improvement in the world's ports 
and cargo handling facilities in the past 25 years. Some British 
owners of small, postwar built bulk carriers now on charter 
to the British Iron and Steel Corporation (Ore) and others till 
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the late sixties and early seventies, dearly stand to gain from 
this situation, 'rhey will have written off iheir ships by the 
end of their charters and will then be able to trade them on 
the open market at premium rates. But the profits of big 
bulk shipowners may well be under more pressure, despite the 
improved economics of that type of ship. 

Clharrercrs have every right to e.vpect part of the freight 
cost savings to be passed on—and will bargain long-term 
contracts of affreightment accordingly. The pressure of 
competition is also likely to become more intense in the bulk 
shipping field, particularly as more cargo owners arc choosing 
to build their own ships instead of chartering someone else’s. 
Dry bulk shipping looks as if it is heading slowly towards a 
similarity with the tanker trades ; cargo owners will operate 
most of the ships and the open market will provide simply 
the marginal requirements. Finally, competition in bulk 
carriage as in tankers will favour the low-cost flag operator, 
and that docs not include Britain. Bui before you pick up 
the phone to your broker, it is worth remembering that having 
the right-sized ship is not a passport to slack operation. Many 
of Britain's competitors have lower costs and smaller, mure 
flexible crews. Though the dividends of some British tramp 
companies may be steady for a while, they are not likely to 
be large. 


T iil future profitability of Britain's 7’ million gross tons 
of passenger and cargo liner shipping does not look so 
rosy. Idners operate under fixed passenger and cargo freight 
rales which have been rising more slowly than tramp freights, 
and hard-won freight increases are beginning to lag behind 
the rising cost spiral, (largo handling costs take 30 per cent 
and more of the Ircighis received by shipowners, and cargo 
liners—which spend up to 50 per cent of their lives in port— 
are lar harder hit by port delays and labour troubles than 
bulk and tramp shipping which is loaded and discharged by 
mechanical means. Besides steadily increasing operating 
costs, competition is increasing in both the passenger and 
cargo fields—particularly from the air. On top of the decline 
of the passenger trades, low-weight high-value cargo that once 
went by liner now goes by air ; and the air freight era has 
only just begun. 

The squeeze on liner profits is political as well as com¬ 
mercial: it has come in the form of increased Government 
pressure on the process of liner freight rate fixing. For this 
the liner conferences have now only themselves to blame. 
At the root of their troubles lies the archaic process of fixing 
conference freight rates. The conferences have consistently 
hidden this process behind a ridiculous veil of secrecy on the 
ground that revealing it would assist their non-conference 
competition. 'I'his is nonsense, because any shipowner want¬ 
ing to compete with conference lines can get details of their 
freight rates from any of the numerous shipping agents around 
the world who deal with both conference and non-conference 
ships. The truth is that the actual calculations of conference 
freight rates on any type of cargo (and it varies virtually from 
lx)x to box and crate to crate) are wrapped up in historical 
hocus-pocus that boils down quite simply to “ what ihc market 
will bear.” This system cannot now stand the bright light 
of day—illustrated by current conference attempts being made, 
under tiic umbrella of the OFXID, to stop the Americans pub¬ 
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fishing details of transatlantic trade volumes previously given in 
confidence. It is the organised chaos of the conference freight 
structure that shines through the argument now going on 
between the conference fines and various pans of the 
American and Canadian governments. The Americans and 
Canadians claim that their imports are being discriminated 
against by the higher export (than import) freight rates ; and 
this weakness cannot be removed when shipowner-shipper 
associations that exist in Europe are not permitted by anii- 
trust laws in America. Bui North American governments 
arc not the only ones applying pressure on the conference 
freight structure. The Australians already have conference 
freight rates under far closer control than the Americans, and 
look like pressing them even harder. Both the Indian and 
Pakistan governments have held a restraining band on freight 
rales, and now, from another direction, Japanese trust-busters 
are about to apply pressure on the conference system and 
freight siruciiire as well. If British liner companies arc to 
expand along with world trade and continue to provide 
specialised shipping services for other nations who need them 
—North America included—they will have to win the trust of 
the nations with whom they trade and provide a freight 
sinicturc which can be clearly undcrsiood, and be seen to he 
working efliciently by everyone concerned. That includes 
governments who subsidise their fleets and cargoes, and clearly 
have a right to be concerned about freight rate levels. 

rfie advent of the container and the unit load is bringing 
about the next major change in the structure of liner 
shipping ; a means of cutting handling and operating costs 
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drastically. Ships will be, and are being, designed as units 
in fast'moving block transport systems. While die con tainer 
is dearly not the answer to all shipping problems—it needs 
a two-way container trade to become viable—the unit load 
can fill the gap between the current system and a containerised 
service. But more important, the unit load and the container 
make it possible to charge freight on the basis of so much 
per cubic foot—regardless of what the space contains. It is 
on this principle that American ships will shortly be^ 
operating with the clear intention of cracking the conference 
edifice, with the full support of their government. Others 
will doubtless follow. In the face oi this kind of competition, 
British liner companies need to create a freight structure that 
can be trusted and negotiated openly. 

One or two liner operators have been capable of bending 
the conference system to suit themselves, and show profits 
accordingly; others have had their heads stuck in the sand 
so long that they have not noticed their tail feathers falling off. 


In general, there are plenty of investments that give a better 
return on capital than liner shipping—a lesson that one wishes 
would be noted by the American government and those of 
the developing nations as well as by the private investor. But 
some British shipowners have the ability and the experience 
to provide specialised shipping services to other nations that 
cannot afford them; and more important, they still have 
the capital. If this means open freight agreements with 
negotiated, built-in profit margins—like the formula system 
operated in Australia—or the amalgamation of liner companies 
to replace services once profitably provided under the con¬ 
ference system, then this must become part of the business 
of shipping. Without a chtmge in the liner freight rate struc¬ 
ture, shipowners must expect a declining return on their 
capital and the gradual dwindling of services to a size barely 
su&ient to provide half Britain's liner trading needs. The 
other half will be provided by the nations with whom Britain 
trades, regardless of the added expense to themselves. 


Japan’s Soft-skinned Vehicles 


Will trade liberalisation mean a 
chance for foreign cars to compete 
in the Japanese market ? Not 
on your Miti 

. T okyo 

LTHOUGH Japanese car manufacturers have been openly 
resisting the Ministry of International Trade and Indus¬ 
try's attempts over the past two years to bring about a series 
of mergers to strengthen the industry, the companies are 
finally resigned to accepting the government’s view. The first 
merger (already announced on a tentative basis) will be that of 
the Nissan Motor Company and the Prince Motor Company, 
previously the second and fourth largest car makers in Japan. 
Other prospective mergers (blessed by the government and 
the already heavily committed banks) arc Toyota and Hino 
and Mitsubishi Heavy Industries and Isuzu. Nissan, capital¬ 
ised at 35,000 million yen^, manufactures 40,000 cars a 
month. Prince is capitalised at 12,000 million yen and has a 
monthly production rate of 9,000. The one major factor that 
has finally made the reluctant companies accept the inevitable 
is the government’s announcement that the much-heralded 
liberalisation of foreign car imports probably will be carried 
out on September ist. 

Another factor forcing mergers is the realisation that the 
Nissan-Prince amalgamation will make the new firm the 
largest in Japan. Up to now the biggest motor maker has 
been Toyota, makers of the popular Corona,” with 24 per 
cent of all Japanese automobile production (50,000 cars a 
month). Nissan, manufacturer of the best-selling '"Blue¬ 
bird,” accounts for 20 per cent and Prince five per cent of 
the country's output. 'Fhe Nissan-Prince marriage is due to 
be effective by the end of 1966, probably long before the gov¬ 
ernment agrees to permit the liberalisation of import of auto¬ 
mobile parrs and components or foreign assembly operations 
in Japan. 

There has been much talk among Japanese motor makers 

* A million \cn <•- roui,l)i> ciiui^Alcni to a ilioosaiid .slcrln'ik pounds. 


about the eventual full-fledged invasion of foreign cars, and 
even a good deal of opposition to the partial invasion suggested 
by the removal of import controls on completed foreign 
vehicles. But it is now generally understood that when the 
importers talk about the “ meaningless auto liberalisation ” 
there is a deal of truth involved. The reason is quite 
clear: even after liberalisation, leading Japanese dealers will 
not be able to sell as many foreign cars as they are now 
allowed to bring into the country. The combination of 
Japanese commodity tax ibased on c.i.f. values) and duty is 
fairly close to 100 per cent of the original value of the car 
being imported. We are actually in a liberalised situation 
already, since wc now sell fewer cars than wc have the right 
to import even without liberalisation,” said one major dealer. 
Only 13,500 foreign cars wore sold in 1964, 70 per cent of the 
permitted quota. 

PERFORMANCE OF THE JAPANESE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
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But just in case some market expansion advantages could 
be obtained by the importers of foreign-made cars, Japan is 
refusing to allow foreign makers to bring in capital or to borrow 
funds locally with which to finance the manufacture of parts 
in Japan, sales promotion activities, or long-term hire pur¬ 
chase payments, or to set up additional distributorships and 
service garages. Some foreign car dealers believe that Japan 
may apply the hire purchase sales law to automobiles, since 
imported cars have been sold on a three- to five-year hire 
purchase basis and Japanese vehicles on a 24-month payment 
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•ystem. Thia law, if ap[^ed to can, would require a 24*iiioatli 
baaia for aU hire purchaae motor aaka. The result: a very 
depressed market for foreign-made cars. 

With this prospect before them, the under-capitalised and 
debt-ridden Japanese car maken are more concerned with 
the highly oompetitiTe situation in the domestic market. 
While the industry has had an unprecedented growth over the 
past ten years, there are signs that sales will soon level off 
drastically. There are a dozen maken in the field and many 
of them may cdlapse if they caxmot merge in the next few 
yean. The smaller conoemB need new money merely to 
remain in business. This after all was the pattern in Europe 
and the United States thirty or forty yean ago. 

It is most probable that the industry will establi^ a special 
oouncQ late dtia month to auggest moves by die government 
to solve future problems as they develop. The council will 
evolve as a cooperative venture between the Automobile 
Industrial Association and die Midget Motor Manufacturers* 
Association of Japan. It is widely believed in the industry 
that although Japanese passenger can have acquired more 
international competitive power under the government’s pro¬ 
tection so far, the industry is not sufikiendy strong to stand 
on its own feet 
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After yean careless growth, there are more than 20 
passenger car models on sale now, with a total output of only 
slighdy more than 500,000 per year. The average monthly 
production of these firms is only 2,500 to 3,500, while in 
Europe virtually no small car is made at a rate of less than 
5,000 a month. The total production of cars, vans and buses 
in Japan last year was only 1.7 mOlion ; only a third of what 
General Moton manufactures, but higher than Italian output. 
It is widdy accepted that the makers will eventually be re¬ 
grouped into two or three combines to stop the firms from 
absorbing funds far beyond their ability to repay. This des¬ 
pite the recent success (sales achieved an all-time high in May) 
of “house-to-house” calls by salesmen aware that the 
Japanese have become “ acutely car-conscious ” in recent 
years. 

The two major obstacles that stand in the way of future 
mergers are the problems of what to do with the top execu¬ 
tives of the weaker company and which bank (if they have 
different banks at important shareholders) to drop. In the 
meantime, the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
has made one point evident: it will take any and all steps 
necessary to prevent importers of foreign-made automobiles 
from achieving a competitive position in Japan, even if it has 
to change the laws to do so. 


BUSINESS 


The Product Mix 


T iu output oi the Jtptnese motor 
industry ii completely the opposite of 
Etifopetn oneib It producet twice u many 
truck! At it does private cars, while the mix¬ 
ture is the other way round (or more so) in 
Europe; production of three-wheelcd 
vehicles snd vehicles of under 500 cc is 
minimal in Europe, but considerable in 
Jspsn; and while exports account for 1 third 
or more of the production of most European 
motor manufacturers, they account for a 
much smaller percentage in Japan. This also 
oontraits with the Japanese motor-cycle in¬ 
dustry, which export^ nearly 600,000 units 
out of its total production of 2.1 million in 
1964—a figure of 30 per cent, which matches 
well enough with Europe. 

The production pattern, shown for 1964 
In the chart, it by no means sutic : its 
changes reflect the fact that the Japanese are 
having to cram a story that has taken sixty 
years in the West into twenty years or less. 
Before the war very few passenger cars were 
made, though Japan had a truck industry 
designed for, and big enough for, very con¬ 
siderable military needs. Even as late as 1951 
only 3,600 cars of all kinds were produced, 
against 75,000 trucks—of which the majority 
were three-wheeled ** motorised rickshaws.** 
The first stage in the evolution of the indus¬ 
try has been the relative decline in the pro¬ 
duction—and export—of these jalopies. The 
Idea that they would be suitable for poor 
Asian markets for s long time, howev’cr, seems 
DOC so be true. 

The second (and present) stage in the 


evolution of the industry, the shift fiom the 
production of trucks of ufider 360 cc capacity, 
popular for the tax advantages they offer, to 
larger units. The expansion in production of 
these smaller trucks, which had been 
dramatic for three yean, was under 15 per 
cent in 1964 compared with 1963 and under 
10 per cent for small cars. The third stage 
over the next few years will be a decline in 
the relative importance of trucks. So far, 
the changes have been painless, but if 
demand at home and abroad for cars does 
not increase as it should, a real crisis could 
occur. 

Japanese products have not yet made any 
real impact in overseas markets where there 
is real competition from the Western makers 
—passenger cars, plus trucks of over 2,000 tc. 

At the same lime no one is disposed to 

imdcrcstimatc the Japanese makers, _ 

especially in three points of attack. 

First, there is the four-wheel drive 
Land-Rover/Jeep type of vehicle— 
the Toyota Land Cruiser being the 
best example: secondly, the small 
sports car: third, the medium-sized 
family saloons of 1,500-2,000 cc cate¬ 
gory. The cars have many minor 
gadgets fitted as standard equipment 
that Western makers are inclined to 
treat as optional—and as you might 
expect, the car radio equipment 
is lavish and efficient. But two 
points militate against i>.e Japanese 


doing as well with cars as they did 
with motor-cyclc.s. Western motor-cycle 
makers were not all that efficient, and they 
were not expecting a serious challenge: 
Western car makers arc both efficient and 
forewarned. At the moment the Japanese 
are concentrating on areas which offer one 
or more of a number of advanuges : low 
tariffs, ease of shipment by cheap and 
regular cargo liners, initial penetration by 
motor-cycles, so the first targets have been 
Scandinavia and the Western United States, 
In both the Japanese have made a good 
start, but in any export markets the vital 
years are the second to the fifth. Is the 
word of mouth publicity good ? Can the 
companies provide good service and—^unlike 
so many European car makers in the United 
States—attract only good dealers ? Or will 
they have to take on, weed out and replace 
duds ? Then, is there a replacement market ? 
We don’t know yet. 


JAPAN ES E MOTOR PRO D UCTION _ 

'000 iinitB 'OOO uiKl • 
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INTERNAHONAL LIQUIDITY 

Mr Fowler*s Surprise 


Washington 

R iiiiNKY lowLiiK, ilic United States 
Secretary of the Treasury, is not 
^^haL one would call a flamboyant man. 
By instinct he is at least as much a con- 
'icnsus-scekcr as President Johnson. Vet it 
appears to have been almost entirely from 
Mr I'owlcr’s unexpectedly fertile brain that 
there sprang the announcement, in his 
speech at Hot Springs, Virginia, on July 
loth, of United Stales readiness to join in a 
world monetary conference to deal with the 
problem of international liquidity. 

No advance consultation with other 
uoumrics appears to have preceded Mr 
I'owler’s announcement. He made no clear 
siatemcnt on the question whether the con¬ 
ference was to include the swarm of poor 
countries, or if it did, whether they were to 
count for anything. Without warning, Mr 
Fowler abandoned the previous United 
States position—that the world monetary 
problem would have to ,waii until the 
American balance of payments deficit was 
not only solved but seen to have been 
solved—and charged off like a crusading 
knight in search of a better world. His own 
uificials had only a day or two’s advance 
notice, and were taken almost as much by 
surprise as their foreign counterparts. 

The most likely explanation for Mr 
Fowler’s sudden donning of the mantle of 
reformer is that he has been stung by 
criticism from the liberals in America— 
criticism to the effect that the United States, 
and Mr Fowler in particular, were not 
paying enough attention to the effect on the 
rest ^ the world of the ending oi the 
American deficit. Mr Fowler has always 
been an ag^le occupier of the middle ground 
between liberals and conservatives, never 
alienating either side and sometimes being 
the hero of one or the other. Now that it 
has become fashionable, in nearly all circles 
of Congress that pay attention to these 
matters, to advocate reform of the inter¬ 
national monetary system, Mr Fowler 
evidently felt that the time had come to 
move. The President readily approved. 

No doubt Mr Fowler is aware of the 
possible pitfalls. It could be as embarrass¬ 
ing to him as to liis recent critics, for 
example, if the US balance of payments 
should turn sour again, as it has done 
iicvcral times before in the long struggle to 
get it right, piere would aho be some 
embarrassment if the US proposal simply 
fell fiat, perhaps because the necessary 
degree of agrixment did not exist. 

And yet anyone who feels that the greater 


risk lies in inaction and delay must welcome 
.Mr howler's assumption of the role of 
Galahad. He has been pushed by Congress 
—itself a heartening sign—and by his pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Dillon. The Americans are 
more likely than not to be in a strong posi¬ 
tion, and an expansionary America is surely 
better than a complacent or stand-pat one. 
Mr Fowler has some of the instincts of a 
Virginia conservative, but he is also 
pragmatist enough to recognise success 
where it exists. Having guided the income 
ta.x cut through Congress last year as an 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, and 
having seen the spectacular results in both 
prc«periry and Treasury revenues, he is 
likely to resolve doubts on the side of ex¬ 
pansion, international as well as domestic. 

Mr Fowler—in a sense like General 
Marshall in 1948—has made his proposal 
before there is anything like a dear US 
position. It is a more complex world now¬ 
adays than the world of Brclton Woods, in 
which the only disagreements that mattered 
were those between America and Britain, 
and those two could impose their final 
agreanent on the rest. Mr Fowler has 
opened the box—not, one must hope, 
Pandora’s. The United Stales is now com¬ 
mitted to a managed expansion of liquidity 
—and why not? 

Parts Manoeuvres 

T his unexpected initiative, if all goes 
well, should open a new phase in the 
long road towards international monetary 
reform after the years of voluminous 
academic agitation and leisurely official 
investigation. The American aim is for a 
preparatory committee to be set up at this 
September’s meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund ; this committee would be 
given the specific task of reporting whether 
sufficient agreement for a full-scale con¬ 
ference exists and then, presumably, pre¬ 
paring the agenda. The conference itself 
could hardly be before 1966 ; and some 
further intcr-govcrnmcntal soundings must 
be taken in the next two months to prepare 
the ground for the preparatory commit tec 
itself. 

It is still far too soon to be sure that the 
road to negotiaiioa is now clear. Mr 
Fowler’s proposal has this week had its 
expected hearty welcome in London—even 
if the British authorities might not have 
proposed a world conference themselves. 
Mr James Callaghan, who a fortnight ago 
was finding some difficulty in impressing 


his American counterparts with the urgency 
of the problem, may reasonably see this as 
at least an indirect result of his modest 
activities as an intermediary beiw^een Paris 
and Washington. Mr Callaghan is now 
preparing to renew his French contacts by a 
return visit to Paris. Paris itself, however, 
has no particular desire for such mediation. 
Equally, while France itself has been calling 
for a world monetary conference, Mr 
Fowler's proposal has been greeted in Paris 
with reserve, though not with hostility. 

There arc probably two influences here. 
First, there is the sheer public relations 
diplomacy of the operation—France has no 
desire to see the lead in its ” monetary 
reform taken by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Secondly, the call for a big negotiation in 
Paris has throughout come from the'' hard ” 
school primed by Jacques Rueff and used by 
General dc Gaulle. I'hc minister of finance, 
M. Criscard d’Estaing, has recently suc¬ 
ceeded in lowering the temperature. In a 
specific negotiation he might not find it so 
easy to hold off the more extreme positions 
of the General—that dollar balances should 
be repaid and replaced rather than supple¬ 
mented, that the new collective reserve unit 
should be tightly run by the group of ten, 
and that decisions should be on the basis of 
unanimity—principles on which the General 
is likely to be firmer than ever after his 
recenr Brussels row. It is perhaps these 
intricate internal Paris manocuvrings that 
explain this week’s unofficial whispers in 
the Rue de Rivoli that, with America's 
payments recovery only a few weeks old and 
Britain’s barely begun, an international 
monetary conference W’ould still be 
premature. 

AUSTRAIJAN INCOMES POLICY 

Mr Brown to Note 

Canberra 

RiiVOLunoNARY basic wage judgment 
delivered on June 29th may give 
Australia a chance to show the world what 
can be achieved by the implementation of 
a national wages policy more or less tailor- 
made to the requirements of current econo¬ 
mic doctrine. Australia has a highly cen¬ 
tralised wages machinery which has evolved 
over the years to give overriding power 
over general siaiuiory wage levels 10 the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra¬ 
tion Commission. This has long presented 
an opportunity to implement the '' guiding 
light" without anv need for agrccinciu be¬ 
tween unions ana employers through the 

S roccdures now being adoi)tcd in Britain. 

ut in the past the arbitration commission 
has been fighting its way towards a clear 
basis of theory on which to act. It has been 
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asked by the unions to adjust money wages 
in relation to changes in consumer prio^ 
and productivity combined. It has, been' 
asked by the employers to adjust money 
wages in relation only to movements in pro> 
ductivity. Even the money wages ” it is 
talking about refer in one case to the basic 
wage and in another case to margins.” 
The last major case of principle was one 
of 1961 in which the commission majority 
pretty well amed with the unions’ demand 
for increases in the basic wage to be directly 
related to increases in productivity and con¬ 
sumer prices. 

This 1961 judgment was regarded by the 
Commonwealth authorities as a disaster. But 
the confusion over the appropriate theory 
that should guide the commission’s think¬ 
ing has not been relieved by any notable 
contributions from the Commonwealth side, 
which has generally opposed wage increases 
but has offered little theoretical guidance 
apart from a blind insistence on the prin¬ 
ciple of capacity to pay.” It has been left 
to a few academic economists—notably Pro¬ 
fessor J. Isaac, now of Monash University 
and Professor R. Downing of Melbourne 
University—to get across the message of 
increasing basic wage plus margins by a 
proportion related to the expected increase 
in productivity. 

This is the approach that the majority 
judgment of the commission, delivered on 
June 29th, now adopts. In the period since 
November 1954, there have been six in¬ 
creases in the statutory basic wage (which 
practically no one actually receives) to bring 
it up from 243s. a week for an adult male 
to 315s. a week at the time of the last in¬ 
crease in June 1964. Over the same period 
there have been three increases in “mar¬ 
gins” to bring the fitter’s margin (the 
standard benchmark) up from 52s. at^ve 
the basic wage, to io6s. in 19^. Under 
the system of considering margins and basic 
wage separately, the unions have been able 
to practise “ leapfrogging ”—getting a basic 
wage rise one year and a margins rise a 
year or two later. 

Now all this is to be swept away. Margins 
and basic wage are to be considered 
together in anni^ wage decisions based 
primarily on economic evidence of the 
“ capacity to pay ” of the economy. The 
first of these decisions given on June 29th 
means that there will be no margins case 
later this year—as the unions had said there 
would be—-and there will be no major rise 
Id statutory wages for a year. The increase 
granted by the majority judgment is a small 
one—^amounting to one and one half per 
cent of the combined basic wage and mar¬ 
gins—which in the case ot a fitter works out 
at 6s. a week. It is being tested already by 
threats of major industrial unrest. For the 
Commonwealth government it is a godsend. 
For the economists who have arguedforsuch 
a change in waga policy for so Tong its out¬ 
come will be watched with intense interest. 
It gives Australia an opportunity to bring 
about a fairfy dose rdation between move¬ 
ments in money wages and movements ixi 
productivity—for the one and one half per 


cent figure chosen, by the commission^ 
majbri^ for this year's jnerdase |s not !far" 
ftom tne. average annual increase in ^- 
ductivity in Australia in the last decade. 

ALGERIAN OIL 

Government to 
Government 

N O text of the petroleum agreement 
finaUy reached this week between 
France and Algeria will be published until 
it has been initialled by both governments, 
but some oi its main provisions have become 
known in outline. So far as its financial 
provisions are concerned, it appears that 
new hydro carbon developments in Algeria 
will be on terms roughly in line ^vith the 
75-25 pattern that is now emerging in most 
new Middle East oil deals. But this will 
be accompanied by significant modifications 
in the terms under which existing French 
and mixed companies arc at present produc¬ 
ing Algerian oil. Moreover, it is the inter¬ 
governmental aspects of the “ co-operative 
association ” for new hydro-carbon develop¬ 
ment that seem likely to constitute much 
the most significant innovation of this oil 
agreement. 

Changes in the Code Petrolier for thes.; 
companies’ current operations are reported 
to include: 

Calculation of tax liability not according to 
the prices actually realised for Algerian 
crude, as up to now, but according to u 
higher tax reference price ; this would be 
comparable to the way that taxes are 
related to posted prices, not “realisa¬ 
tions,” in the Middle East; 

Abolition of the “ conservation ” system 
whereby companies could postpone for 
five years the payment of tax on part of 
their profits ; 

Abolition of allowance for tax purposes of 
very rapid depreciation, which had helped 
a number of producers to write down 
their taxable profits to such low figures 
that in their initial years of production 
they were paying Algeria no more than 
the bare royalty on the oil. 

These changes in existing financial arrange¬ 
ments, Le Monde reports, will raise the 
Algerian government’s income from NF 16 
to NF 28 per metric ton of crude ; and will 
presumably oblige producing companies to 
increase their actual transfer prices to the 
refining affiliates of international companies 
that along with national French refiners are 
obliged to use a sizeable proportion of this 
“ franc oil ” in supplying French con¬ 
sumers. And the Algerian regulation that 
has allowed producing companies to remit 
only 50 per cent of their profits since July 
1964 is to become a permanent rule. 

Formally, these alterations in the conces¬ 
sion terms will apply only to French com¬ 
panies, among which Creps, the largest 
producer, has a 35 per cent Shell equity 
pardciparion. The few foreign companies 
producing in Algeria, such as Sinclair 
(Phillips IS ready to start full production as 
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soon as it ha^. pipeline capacity), would in 
theory g^on operaitidg their . ojld tirriisi 
But these too seem iiaUe (to''coite nnddf 
pressure to re-negotiafe. Another point iri 
the agreement will raise the Algerian hold¬ 
ing in SN Rcpal, the other main producer 
in Algeria, from its present 40.25 per cent 
to 50 per cent putting it on to the same 
terms as the new “ co-operative association.” 

The “ co-operative association ” for pet¬ 
roleum development in areas not yet under 
concession appears likely to involve joint 
50-50 participation by the two governments; 
given the 50 per cent tax, this would mean 
a 75 per cent “ take ” for the host govern¬ 
ment on eventual production. It is not yet 
clear how the Algerian half of the equity 
would be put up for this association. What 
is clear is that the financing of exploration 
and development of these new areas will 
come partly from the very large credits that 
France is said to have promised Algeria 
in annexes to the agreement. France also 
appears to be committing itself to a con¬ 
siderable programme of technical assistance 
to help Algeria develop manufacturing facil¬ 
ities (including an increase in refining 
capacity, from which France will be pre¬ 
pared to take imports of oil products), lliis 
degree of government to government co¬ 
operation, knitting the two nations closely 
together, looks to be something entirely new 
in international oil agreements. Other host 
governments will study the text, when it 
appears, with avidity ; international oil com¬ 
panies too, but with uncasines. 

FRENCH !• ARMING 

Hurrah for Charollais 

Paris 

N September, 220 Charollais calves will 
be put into quarantine ai Brest before 
crossing the Channel to go to British stcck 
farms. It will be one of the most expensive 
consignments of young animals ever to have 
crossed the sea; 3s. 4d. a lb., on average. 
The price of Charollais cattle for breeding 
has been shooting up for some years under 
the influence of mounting demand from ail 
over the world. More and more breeders 
now believe that the Charollais, whose birth¬ 
place is in the Nevers region of France, is 
the best meat breed in tl^ world. 

The Charollais makes an excellent, big 
carcase, covered with thick muscles and 
practically without waste. It does remark¬ 
ably well on rough fodder, which explains 
its success in many tropical countries. The 
President of Argentina, where they know 
about beef, has called the Charollais the 
“ breed of the future.” The French are now 
attacking even the Chinese market, and will 
show six of the breed at the Peking fair in 
November. 

Charollais breeders have kept herd books 
for a hundred years, but they have only just 
woken up to the commercial possibilities. 
The breed was popular in parts of the 
American continent by the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, but there was no regular 
export from Fiance. 
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In 1950^ French fanners sold only xo 
Charollais bulls for breeding abroad. Since 
progress has been very rapid: X04 
were exported in 1959, 670 in 1962, 1,846 
in 19<^4 9 the figure will probably over 
2,000 in 1965, of which about 220 are 
expected to go to Britain. Prices have risen 
to dizzy heights. “ Sans-Souci,” prize¬ 
winning bull of the 1964 Paris Concours 
Agricole, was bought for Fr. 110,000 (about 
^8,000) by an Argentine breeder. Ten years 
ago it was news in France if a bull was sold 
for £700. A few days ago, some Canadian 
buyers paid between £4^0 and £1,100 for 
young heifer calves 3 or 4 months old, and 
between £700 and £3,700 for bull calves 
of the same age. 

British breeders also buy very young 
Animals. The United Kingdom health regu¬ 
lations ban the import of all animals vac¬ 
cinated against foot and mouth disease, for 
fear that this vaccination will bring undesir¬ 
able viruses to Britain. All French cattle 
Q* tomatically undergo vaccination at the 
age of six months. 

The French Charollais breeders make no 
excuse for the high prices they arc now 
charging in the face of heavy demand from 
four continents—and from other French 
I farmers. They are aware, too, of the profits 
j to be earned by the spread of artificial 
; insemination, by which a bull can father 
j between 10,000 and 30,000 calves during 
I his lifetime. The French breeders of the 
^curbonnais region have anyway done no 
more than get into line with the high prices 
I long paid on the Argentine, and Brazilian 
I markets for pure-bred animals of other great 
j meat breeds like the Shorthorn or Hereford 
^ or even the “ local pure-bred Charollais. 

Until a few years ago, there was no real 
j market for high-priced animals in France 
J or Europe, which is why prices and 
I turnover stayed at modest levels. 

! Thc boom of these last years has made 
the fortune of a small number of breeders 
—3,800 out of the million-and-a-half cattle 
breeders in France. Of these privileged 
tew, 2,024 concentrated in Nidvre and 
I Sadne-et-Loire have set up a jwwcrful 
^ export office, which looks after the selection 
%f animals for export and sales promotion 
5 abroad. The office has plenty of money to 
i use, as breeders pay a voluntary contribu- 
j tion of 10 per cent of their export earnings 
i to finance the facilities it offers, which 
I includes the shipping of exported animals. 
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The General Blows Warm 

Paris 


G hnekal de GAULLE ha$ just been show¬ 
ing Parisians the first samples of his 
’ .^atomic army and flying Mirage IVs over 
them to commemorate the fall of the 
Bastille. The day before the nadoiial feast, 
he presided over a Cabinet meeting at which 
' total above-the-line expenditure was fii|^ 


for the 1966 budget. However they feel 
about the bombs, Frenchmen should be 
decidedly happier about the budget. Even 
a few months ago, the finance ministry was 
thinking of fixing two strict principles of 
national housekeeping by law: that public 
expenditure must not grow more quickly 
than the national product; and that the 
budget must be balanced, including capital 
transactions. Now it emerges that the first 
of these principles will be contravened in 
the 1966 draft finance bill. 

In the past few weeks the tug-of-war 
between the prime minister, M. Pompidou 
and the finance minist^, M. Giscard 
d'Estaing has reached its climax. The 
finance minister had prepared a plan en¬ 
visaging an increase of 6.8 per cent in final 
public ex^nditure durmg 1966, which is 
close to the ministry’s present forecast of 
growth of national product in money terms. 
Real income is exj^ted to grow at a rate 
of about 4.5 per cent next year, with a pro¬ 
jected increase in prices or the order of 2 
per cent. 

However, as is the custom, the Prime 
Minister exercised his discretion over some 
items of expenditure which were in dispute 
between the finance ministry and more 
extravagant departments of state, and the 
result will be a slightly more expansionist 
budget than was planned by M. Giscard 
d’Estaing. The draft lav, as it appeared 
after exercise of the Hotel Matignon’s dis¬ 
cretion, projects a growth of 7.25 per cent 
in final expenditure. Last year, General dc 
Gaulle insisted on a strict budget to back 
the Stabilisation Plan and M. Giscard 
d’Estaing apparently thought that he would 
support the same policy this year. He seems 
to have been mistaken. At Tuesday’s 
cabinet meeting, General de Gaulle came 
down on the side of M. Pompidou’s 
budget. 

However, the consequences should hot be 
exaggerated. There was no great split 
between the prime minister and the minister 
of finance. M. Pompidou wished to put 
just a little more emphasis on eimansion— 
and even thought that a slight dencit would 
be useful in present circumstances. It is 
stDl too soon to know whether or not this 
further breach in the principles will be 
allowed. From figures already published, 
it does look as if there will be a deficit. 
However, experience shows that forecasts 
of the Treasury’s income arc rarely borne 
out by events. Thus, for example* balance 
in 1965 was gloriously heralded by the 
finance minister, who w'cnt sc far as to buy 
newspaper space in order to publish 
triumphal announcements. But the tax 
returns at the beginning of the year were 
disappointing, which caused considerable 
gloom at the ministry. The latest tax 
returns arc said to be iJrttcr, but it will not 
be known before November wheiher or not 
the accounts will really balance. Needless 
to say, the forecasting for 1966 is riskier. 
The main point that emerges from it all 
is that there arc men in the government who 
do not see balancing the budget as the 
highest form of virtue 


INDIAN PAYMENTS 

More Help from IMF? 

New Delhi 

HE way out of India’s foreign exchange 
crisis is still not clear. With reserves 
down almost to the legal minimum, the im¬ 
mediate problem seems to be essentially one 
of phasing payments to match the flow of 
receipts from aid and earnings. This pinch¬ 
ing and scraping has been made more diffi¬ 
cult by two factors. First, India’s trade 
deficit outside rupee payment areas in¬ 
creased during the year ended March be¬ 
cause of large emergency imports of food 
and fertilisers to tide over crop failures. 
Secondly, there has been a big lag in recent 
months between exports and earnings. 
Some £65 millioD was reported this week 
to be outstanding from exports of £630 
million made last year. 

Officials were earlier attributing the lag 
to high interest rates abroad, but this no 
longer applies since the Indian Bank rate 
was itself raised in February. A more likely 
explanation is that there has been serious 
administrative bungling oi an incentive 
scheme under which exporters get advance 
import quotas on a percentage basis for 
materials and components they need. Im¬ 
ports, .it appears, have been allowed in with¬ 
out chocking on actual receipts against 
exports. This loophole is now to be closed 
although it looks as if exports may sag with¬ 
out the highly profitable import quotas. 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COxMMODITY PRICES 

President Johnson's latest announcements 
on Vietnam helped to firm metal prices 
and tin stands £40 a ton higher than a 
week ago. Zinc, also affected by short 
supplies for early delivery, no longer 
seems likelv to sec an imni^atc lower¬ 
ing of producer prices. Cocoa declined 
again, to below 90s. The 5 to 10 per 
cent increase in grindings reported from 
the United States and Britain is not 
enough to help the market in the absence 
of agreement by producers to limit 
[exports next year. 

The all-items indicator fell by 0.2 
I this week (to July 14th). 



1 Index 

1 Pererntape 


1958^ 

>100 

changf 

j on* 


July 

July 

One 

Twelve 


7 

!4 

month 

months 




Ago 

•go 

ALL ITEMS 

101 7 

101 5 

- 3-1 

- 3 1 

Pood 

97 4 

97-0 

- 10 

- 11*3 

Fibres 

99 3 

99 0 

-f 0-6 

- 5 0 

Motala 1 

1 

188-3 

189-4 

-IS 0 

4 17 2 


The Commodity Price Indicator inch,dr ^ 

nineteen commodities vdghteJ accordinf,^ to ihair 
relative shares of werld trade in 1958, 

* Changes relate to this week's figures^ bia these, 
except fir the metal group, are provisional because 
ouotattons for tea and atool are not yet avmlabte 
heyond last week. 
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liven so, the outlook tor the current year 
is not too bleak. With measures already 
taken to reduce the import bill it should be 
possible to manage within the limits set by 
export earnings and drawings upon aid com- 
mitmenls. At least half of this year's Aid 
India (ilub pledge of around £400 million 
will be available for commodity purchases, 
providing direct relief to the balance of pay 
ments. But there may be temporary diffi¬ 
culties if receipts fall out of step with 
payments. With only a quarter of the 
$200 million standby credit negotiated in 
mid-March left unused, a fresh approach 
to the International Monetary Fund may 
have to be made. 

The IMF is likely to be persuaded to bale 
India out again, but any help it gives will 
be made conditional upon a thoroughgoing 
review of long-term policies involving 
one way or another, all western aid¬ 
giving nations. Even if it is agreed 
that devaluation offers no remedy— 
the great bulk of both India’s imports and 
exports might remain unaffected by the 
price changes—there will be pressure for 
more efficient utilisation of foreign exchange 
by relying more on the market mechanism. 

In this matter Pakistan is sure to be held 
up as a model. Its finance minister. 
Mohammad Shoaib, has gradually liberal¬ 
ised imports while making them more 
expensive through tariff adjustments. 
For instance, an announcement earlier 
this month put more items on the free list 
and open general licence after the budget 
had sharply raised duties. Even capital 
goods have not escaped price increases, 
this being jusciffed by the argument 
that investment decisions must be made 
more realistic in a sheltered economy. 

Indians argue that the Pakistan parallel 
does not apply because the aid available to 
India is much smaller in relation to import 
needs. During the last six years, the propor¬ 
tion of Pakistan’s imports paid for by aid 
was 54 per cent, against only 32 per cent 
in India. This largely explains why Pakistan 
has allowed its trade deficit to double in 
the past three years. 


KRUPP 


Into the Public Arena ? 

Frank/ HI t 

G ikmany's small invo.siors will probably 
.soon be able to buy shares in the 
Krupp concern, and the Mate will make the 
acquisition cheaper for them with a subsidy. 
The plan is still tentative, but stands a good 
chance of coming into being. It is the 
latest result of the Volksaktien (peoples' 
shares' movement, which has been popular 
in Germany for some years. The idea is 
to enabk a large number of people with 
relatively small incomes to acquire shares. 
Previously, such Volksaktien were issued 
only w'hen government-owned companies 
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were transferred to private ownership: 
purchases by small savers of Volkswagen, 
Preussag and, more recently, VEBA shares 
were subsidised; buyers who could show 
iliat their income was below a certain limit 
got a substantial discount on the issue price, 
which had to be refunded if they sold the 
shares within a year of buying them. 

If the federal government is now con- 
.sidering extending this procedure to purely 
private companies, one purpose no doubt 
is to help bring about the voluntary break¬ 
ing up of share blocks and so counter 
tendencies to concentration. The Krupp 
project is expected to act only as a test 
case; if it is successfully carried out, efforts 
for the issue of V^olksaktien from other 
private companies seem likely. Krupp 
would be an eminently suitable precursor. 
The attraction of its name is obvious. 
Moreover, Krupp’s management is ready to 
listen. 

The particular Krupp company that 

would be the object of the exercise is the 
Hiicten und Bergwerke Rheiuhausen AG. 
This firm, whose DM 320 million capital is 
all in Krupp's own hands, is shortly to 
take over the Bochumer Vcrcin fiir Guss- 
stahlfabrikation AG—whose DM 125 mil¬ 
lion share capital in turn is 75 per cent in 
Krupp ownership. The merger would 

present a particularly favourable opportunity 
to issue the Rheinhausen sharc,s to small 
investors as well as to the free shareholders 
of the Bochumer Vercin as was originally 
planned. For Krupp, this procedure would 
have the advantage of fulfilling the still 
existing Allied sales conditions for Rhcii> 
hausen, which has seemed practicable for 

years. The opportunity to raise further 

capital from outside must itself also tempt 
Krupp. 

Critics object, however, that there is no 
point in subsidising a private concern’s 
capital-raising with public money. There 
is also scepticism, in view of the very bad 
situation on the Bourse, whether investors 
are at all prepared to t^e up the shares, 
^till, a shpri time ago the very successful 
VEBA transfer to private ownership showed 
that the slogan Volksaktien has not yet 
lost its attraction. 


CFRMAN COAL 

Holding Company to the 
Rescue ? 

Frankfurt 

in- sad stale of Cicnnan coalmining 
recently led Herr Werner Sohngen, 
chairman of Rheinische Stahlwerke, to pro¬ 
pose the establishment of a holding company 
for the industry. Each mining company 
would receive shares in the company in 
proportion to the value of its pits. Herr 
Sohngen suggested that this would make it 
more easy to ratioualise production and close 
uneconomic pits than in the past. He sug- 
gesred that all the subsidies that the in¬ 
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dustry gets to assist rationalisation shouk! 
be channelled through the holding compaiw 

The suggestion has got little support fro/V. 
the mine owners ; and the government 
understandably, is mt attracted by the ide.. 
of being committed to large subsidies tV'.r 
longer ahead than at present. It would prefet 
to keep a free hand, and in any case sees the 
proposal to organise such a big industry int( 
a single unit as fraught with problems. The 
mining industry’s criticism is of another, but 
no less realistic kind. Coalowners fear, not 
without justification, that the end result 
would be complete nationalisation of the 
industry. Once the holding company was 
established^ it would need only a stroke of 
the pen from any future govcniment to 
nationalise the entire complex. 

Still, the Sohngen plan is a symptom 
the general pessimism about the industry’s 
future. There are increasing signs that the 
industry’s determination to go on producing 
at least 140 million tons a year cannot be 
maintained. This year’s output is likely to 
be about 138 million tons, compared with 
143 million in 1964. Domestic sales arc 
lagging, and so are exports, especially to 
France, Belgium, Holland and Italy. This 
has caused pithead stocks of coal to grow 
from 6 to 14 million tons since the beginning 
of the year, even though the drive to close 
down unprofitable pits is in full swing and 
5 million tons of annual capacity have 
already gone. Another 9 million tons of 
capacity is waiting to be closed down now, 
and beyond this closure is probable for'a 
further 8 million tons, giving a total rcduc- 
tbn of 22 million tons. But no real relief 
is dkpected from these measures; from 
the recent decisions to relieve the industry 
of certain social service charges and to alter 
the ^pact of taxes so as to encourage pro¬ 
duction of electric power from coal; or even 
from the voluntary restraint in which coal’s 
competitor the oil business is now engaging. 

The mining industry is now calling with 
growing urgenqr for mor^ sta^c hclp^ 
in t^ form o| stodt financing assistance, 
short-term credit and export sul^idies. The 
idea that mining slK>uld do more to meet 
structural changes in power production out 
of its own resources is seldom heard. 


SHORTER NOTTE 

Two magazine publishers and a printing 
company have merged to form Germany’s 
second largest publishing enterprise, out 
ranked only by the Springer group. The 
new company, Gruncr and Hahr, represents 
the amalgamation of Henri Nanncn and 
Constaivze Verlag, the two publishers, with 
Gruner and Son, the printers. Their merger 
promises keener competition in German 
magazine publishing rather than a clash 
with Mr Axel Springer, who is primarily a 
newspaper publisher. The merger brings 
under one roof periodicals with a total ctr- 
cufjRion of some five million, among them 
Sj^n and Die Zeit, The group’s annual 
turnover la expected to approximate DM 
300 million (about £27 million'! 
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-we pay ours by CREDIT TRANSFER’ 

Life is simpler for all concerned now that our weekly-paid staff have agreed to accept payment 
through the bank. For them, it means less likelihood of loss. For our cashiers’ department, the hazard 
of moving large sums of cash is avoided. For our accounts department, it means just one cheque, to cover 
the whole payment — thanks to Credit Transfers. 

HOW CREDIT TRANSFERS CAN HELP YOU PAY THE WAGES 

Your acc’OuntH department makes out a Credit Transfer slip payable 
to each staff member through his or her bank. These are listed and totalled, 
and one cheque is made out. You then send this one cheque, with 
the list and the Credit Transfers to your own bank — who 
will then do the rest by sending out the various Credit 
Transfers to the banks concoj-ned. The movc?ment of large 
amounts of cash is avoided and clerical man-hours savings 
are immense. Exactly the same principle— and benefit — 
applies in tlie case of salary j)ayments, of course. 

Ask your bonk oboul 

Credit Transfers 

part of the comprehensive system for the transmission of money operated by the Eleven Clearing Banks 

BARCLAYS BANK ■ COUTTS & CO ■ DISTRICT BANK ■ GLYN, MILLS & CO ■ LLOYDS BANK ■ MARTINS BANK MIDLAND BANK 
NATIONAL BANK ■ NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK WESTMINSTER BANK ■ WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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Dear 

Marks & Spencer: 
It’s time you met 
Evelyn Usher. 



She’s from Liverpool. She spends at 
least £30 every year on clothes. But 
she hasn’t bought anything from you 
for months. 

There are more than 5,500,000 
women in Granadaland. Between 
, them, they spend a fortune on clothes. 
About £150,000,000 a year. 

Some of that business goes to you. 
But if you’d like a bit more, here’s 
something to think about. 

Five nights a week, most North¬ 
erners watch Granada Television. 
Advertisements and all. Interested? 

ft OBANADM TBLEWtStOM 


No wonder she looks embarrassed.She hasn't been in one ofyonr stores for three months. 
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PUSIN ESS □ BRITAIN 


OVER SI-AS TRADE 

The Export Drag 


T here was, af course, some improve¬ 
ment from May's spectacularly bod 
returns: Britain’s visible trade deficit in 
June was cut by £23 million to £33 million 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. But the 
improvement came entirely from a sharp 
drop in the import bill from May’s anifi- 
lially swollen level. Exports actually fell 
slightly, seasonally adjusted, for the fourth 
consecutive month: they are now running 
less than 2 per cent above last year’s aver¬ 
se. While sales to buoyant markets in 
ucst Germany and America have continued 
10 grow, exports to Britain’s other major 
trading partners have been sluggish. 

Against this disappointing downward 
^Vift in Britain’s sales abroad have been the 
gyrations in its import bill. First the Ameri¬ 
can dock strikes and then the (expensive) 
advance warning of the first reduction in 
Britain’s import surcharge have sent this 
country’s imports rocketing up and down. 
In May imports jumped as goods, deliber¬ 
ately held back until after the end-of-April 
cut in the surcharge, came flooding into 
British docks. Last month, as expected, the 
pace of deliveries fell back to more ** nor¬ 
mal ” levels: the £30 million drop to £471 
million in imports from May to June was 
concentrated almost entirely in items sub¬ 
ject to the surcharge. 

The result, when all the ups and downs 
are averaged out, is not spectacular. For 
the first half of the year as a whole imports 
-seasonally adjusted averaged just i per cent 
less than in 1964. In the more recent quar¬ 
ter alone, they were up $] per cent on 
^.rfuuary-March, a rebound that together 

*KEY INDICATORS 


with the slight slip in exports pushed up 
Britain's visible trade deficit seasonally ad¬ 
justed to £40 million a month in April- 
June. This was not far short of the average 
deficit on trade in the fourth quarter of last 
year and implied a deficit on current 
account seasonally adjusted of some £70- 
80 million in April-]une against a surplus 
of £6 million in January-March. However 
this is read—the Board of Trade hints that 
not the second quarter’s but the first half’s 
average should be taken as the guide—on 
the performance to date Britain’s visible 
trade deficit is running at an annual rate of 
£300-400 million for the year as a whole. 
This would, certainly, be an improvement 
on last year’s record £55^ million. But not 
good enough yet. 


STERLING 

No Further to Fall? 

A ctual dealings in sterling showed little 
reaction to this week’s indifferent trade 
figures and outcrop of pessimistic press 
comment. Discussion of the remote possi¬ 
bility of devaluation may still be novel for 
the public print, but it merely repeats and 
reflects the reality to which international 
banking circles have accustomed themselves 
for many months. The easy explanation 
for this lack of response is that “ there’s no 
sterling left to sell.” One needs to be in¬ 
stinctively wary about accepting this. Every 


Chancellor of the Exchequer since Stafford 
Oipps has been told by his advisers that a 
speculative drain has after all left sterling’s 
technical position unusually strong, only to 
find that the world docs find more sterling 
to sell or borrow when it comes to the 
pinch. 

But this time it could be different. The 
sheer volume of the short position that has 
been built up is almost certainly unpre¬ 
cedented, particularly when the lar^e for¬ 
ward sales absorbed by the authoriues arc 
taken into account. Market activity in re¬ 
cent weeks has been almost confined to this 
forward market, with nervousness being re¬ 
flected in a few additional sales, often cover¬ 
ing longer periods, and always being ab¬ 
sorbed almost entirely by the authorities. 
But the fact that the nervousness has not 
been reflected in any new volume of spot 
sales docs suggest that virtually all of those 
with sterling at hand have already made 
their dispositions. If this is so, it docs con¬ 
stitute an important negative factor of com¬ 
fort and strength. 

There is one other negative solace that 
the exchange authorities can draw from the 
massive short position in sterling. There 
is little point in talking this year., as many 
commentators still instinctively do, about 
the coming seasonal strains of the autumn, 
lliosc strains arise not automatically from 
the movement of the earth round the orbit 
of the sun but from the fact that the third 
quarter secs large foreign spending on tour¬ 
ism and of purchases of commodities like 
wheat and tobacco. This year the tour¬ 
ists are still going and the wheat is still 
being bought—^but the necessary foreign 
exchange for both has usually been laid in 
long ago. That is what a 'Mead” in the 
leads and lags consists of. There is no point 
in disguising the strains: and some new 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


OVERSEAS TRADE 

Not good. Imports reduced from an 
artificially high May level, but exports 
fell slightly for the fourth month running. 


STEEL 

Output still high, underlying trend 
level. 



Month 

Index 

1958-100 

Industrial 

production* 

i April 

131 

employment* 

April 

103 9 

productivity 

April 

120 1 

Export tradeM 

June 

124 

Retail trade* 

May 

122 

Unemployment* 

June 

76 6 

Wage rates (weekly) 

April 

127 0 

Retail prices 

M.y 

121 2 

Export prices 

May 

109 


* Seaumi^ly adjusted. Itnlicatort of exfiori atui retail 
trade reflect intn'cmcms m volume reivif, i.e., im value 
at constant prices, Vnemploytnent indicators refer to 


Percentage change from: 
Previous | Three Twelve 


month 

months ago 

; months ago 

-fl 

-I* 

+3 

--4I-3 

—0’4 

+0-4 

•fl 



Nil 

—1 

+3 

+ 18 

+0 8 

—13 7 

+0 2 

+ 10 7 

+41 

+04 

Nil 

+2 8 

Nil 



tsiwihers tiholly employedf excluding school-leavers. 
Total unemployment Iccel in June running at an 
annual rate of 1.4 per cent, t Frovisionul. 
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j;«)VLTninent measure*', arc almost inc\liable, 
if only as a gesture. But seasons n<“.v have 
little to do with it. 


AUTOMATIC COAI MINlNCf 

Experiment at Bevercotes 

W HAT was only a gleam in the eye of 
the Coal Board's chairman two years 
ago was unveiled last week—still a gleam 
in his eye where it was meant to be a blazing 
beacon. But no matter, the experiment at 
Bevercotes Colliery in Nottinghamshire is 
quite some gleam. A pit originally designed 
for ultra-m^ern, mechanised production of 
il million tons of coal a year is being turned 
into the first completely automatic coal mine 
in the world. The original complement of 
2,000 employees is being cut down to 770 
and output per manshift increased from 3 
tons to 8 tons. The capital cost of the pit 
has gone up by £2 million from the original 
^15*16 million, plus what Lord Robens 
calls “ £2 million extra gear.*' The result 
ol this enormous effort should be, for the 
Board, when the pit is producing (it was 
planned to start o^rations in March, then 
July, now October), greatly reduced pro¬ 
duction costs through more intensive use 
of the capital equipment; and for the men, 
improved working conditions, more com¬ 
fortable and safer. Half coalmining acci¬ 
dents happen at the working face and one 
aim of the Bevercotes experiment is to mine 
coal from a distance of several hundred 
feet, by pressing buttons. 

This is not so science fiction-like an exer¬ 
cise as it seems. The equipment has already 
been designed in the course of the Coal 
Board’s great push on mechanisation ; the 
extra push is in linking it kll up for auto¬ 
matic operation. The place to start is at 
the face itself ; the Board’s ROLF (remotely 
operated longwall face) equipment has been 
tested in other pits for two years. The coal 
is ploughed off the wall by a mechanically 
operated rotary pick and dragged to the 
conveyor at the end of the face by an 
armoured flexible conveyor. Above it the 
roof is supported by hydraulic props. Where 
men used to operate the pick and advance 
the props to follow the face on the spot, the 
pick is now automatically steered by a radio¬ 
active sensing device and the props 
advanced automatically, shuffling forward 
one by one like an army of low-grade Mar¬ 
tians. Everything else is linked in: cutting 
out die roadway that runs up to one edge 
of the face, dealing with the spoil and drill¬ 
ing the methane drainage holes above the 
w'orked-out face. 

Transport of the coal by the pit's net¬ 
work of underground conveyors, through a 
bunker and up to the surface, is now con¬ 
trolled from one place where the movement 
of all the conveyors (and their state of re¬ 
pair) and the level of coal in the bunker is 
monitored. This central control room will 
also tell the ROLFs (there arc five) what 
level of production is wanted. At the .surface 


the coal is cleaned in an aiitomatically- 
operated heavy-medium separator, crushed 
to the right si/e, blended to the specification 
of the power station that Bevercotes is 
intended to supply and automatically 
loaded onto merry-go-round trains that run 
continuously to the station. Thus nowhere 
arc the vi'orkers used for their muscle-power 
— at an investment of £ 2^,000 per man it 
would be rather a waste. Instead, if all goes 
well, they roam around in teams, directed 
from the surface to places where there is 
trouble, or taking the unwieldy ROLF 
equipment apart and piitting it together 
again somewhere else. 


Lord Robens*s 
Shangri-La 

B hvkkcotj:s will be an impressive 
achievement—how impressive in its 
effea on the Coal Board's finances remains 
to be seen, although Lord Robens himself 
has no doubts. Already, he says, the pn)duc- 
tivity of the ROLF equipment has been 
increased by 40 per cent through automatic 
working ; Bevercotes will be a very profit¬ 
able pit." Almost certainly, given the 
present high prices for coal, but Lord 
Robens docs not say whether it would give 
any margin for price reductions. Moreover, 
the full savings will not be available to all 
pits: few have the advantages of Bever¬ 
cotes' favourable geology and 100 million 
tons of reserves. However, the techniques 
worked out in Bevercotes can be applied in 
part anyway to many other pits, perhaps 
even leading 10 operation of the ROLI* in 
pits with thin scams, and the Coal Board 
hopefully estimates that the fully automatic 
system itself could be accounting for 100 
million tons a year in ten years’ time. 

One suspects, though, that there are other 
motives for the exercise beside the purely 
economic ones. For one thing, there is 
little in favour of a crash programme if it 
had only technical and economic ends: it is 
bound to be more expensive and the results 
may well have suffered from the haste. But 
Lord Robens is quite as concerned to turn 
coalmining into a modern industry: coal's 
archaic image must be a burden in fuel 
policy negotiations, let alone recruiting, and 
a mine which is entirely automatic is a first 
class piece of public relations. Lord Robens 
is also deeply concerned with the reduction 
of accidents ; and this may well have led 
him to too rigid an insistence on removing 
men from the coal face. For the 40 per 
cent increase in production from the ROLF' 
equipment has yet to be demonstrated. 
Meanwhile, the chances of things going 
wrong grows with the complexity of the 
equipment: a man on the spot can always 
kick aside fallen rock that might lead to a 
breakdown. Moreover, the last to per cent 
of any technical improvement is generally 
attained at greatly increased cost—and may 
also, perhaps because less easily attainable, 
be rarlior tco attractive to the engineers. 
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STEEL PRODUCTION 

Growth Slackens 

P hssiMisvs examining the entrails cf 
British industry for auguries ol an 
autumn recession should be coldly encour¬ 
aged by the steel production figures for 
June. For, if one were looking for trouble, 
this could be the beginning, as the boom 'p 
steel production shows signs of lcvclH;,g 
off. Production of crude steel in June aver¬ 
aged, seasunally corrected, 522,600 ions a 
week, 2 per cent more than May and 3' 
per cent more than the year before. This 
still showed an increase but pessimists will 
note that it is at a rate well below the up¬ 
surge that carried over into the first mouths 
of this year. The 7I per cent increase in 
the first half year's production, 14.1 million 
tons (another record ; perhaps the last in 
the present .scries, until the next cycle), over 
last year Qamc mostly in the early part of the. 
year: the second quarter's production iii' 
crease of 3i per cent over the year before 
followed the first quarter's increase of 10 
per cent. 

This is a long way from a downturn, but 
it is the sort of movement one would expect 
to presage one. The question for the in¬ 
dustry is: when docs a slackening in the rate 
of increase become a drop in production? 
Industry sources indicate that order books 
are presently full enough to carry through 
the next quarter. Moreover, there is no 
reat wcakne,ss in the level of stocks—they 
ave been increasing at no more than the 
rate of production generally. But the Chan¬ 
cellor’s efforts to throttle down home con¬ 
sumption must begin to bite some time, 
having been masked—for the steel industry 
anyway—by inertia and the import sur¬ 
charge. Thus, the next quarter, for all that 
it will be seasonally affected by holiday 
working, is unlikely to show much of a 
drop ; but it may w'cll show little if any in¬ 
crease over rhe third quarter of last year. 
By the fourth quarter, however, the weak¬ 
ness in home steel usage should have worked 
through to the production end of the line, 
and steel production could be quite sharply 
down. 

BUILDING 

The Downturn Discerned 

A CUTBACK in building activity has been 
anticipated for months; but the first 
indication ^ an impending downturn is the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers state of trade enquiry at the end 
of June. Of the 500 companies in the 
sample, 149 (compared with 94 three 
months ago) now expect to complete less 
work this year than last. The gloom is 
mainly among the small and medium sized 
companies, but, of the 58 in the survey that 
employ more than 500 men, 12 expect to 
do less work and another 25 to do the same 
as last year. That private house-builders 
have had to cut back their optimistic foie- 
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last year's rate was already niown; so Was 
-■W reduction in office buflding after die 
ban on devdopment in London. But the 
indicators for otber fomis of building have 
remained buoyant; even in April (the latest 
mimdi for which figures are available) 
-wpm tot new wodt were sdll flowing in. 

total value for the three mmidts ehd* 
ing'in Ajj^ wal. Xfiw millfooy; and ' 
ac^onally adjualM.hidia of the eidsaie of 
orders was oiwly a per cent oh thitt for 
the three,months oidiDg in March;, 
companies in the Federation's sample 
also reported that oompctidoo for contracts 
was mote Cut>throat man ever. This is 
probably another inffication that demand is 
slowing down. But some companies still 
^etqiect to do more wwk this year than last. 
Cmistruction work this year may not teach 
dm heights once eqiectcd, but it is unlikely 
to fdl below last y^’s vdume OC3 million 

S constant 1958 prices). Next year’s out- 
ok, however, looks distinedy bleak. 

PARKINO IN LONDON 

Pricing Does Work 

D uring the last two months, since 
London parking meter charges were 
raised to 6d for 15 minutes in the central 
area and to 6d for half an hour a litde 
farther out, instead of the 6d an hour every* 
*where meters are installed, it has at last 
become possible to drive imo M^ir and 
St James’s and find a fair q^inkling'.of 
vaci^ spaces at meters. The price has been 
raised nearer to the marginal utili^ of park¬ 
ing m i^t motorists; sp the phee mech¬ 
anism is doing its job of allocatii^ the sc^ 
resource of parking space m those willing 
to pay most for it. One. stupidin remains, 
afiectmg rational allocation of parking space, 
and further encouraging congestiem on the 
roads: meter feeding is still prohilntod,,Ood 
he pocupadon parking spaw tot I^er 
> thatiitWo hours is illegal (eveg d»Mi|h bmh 
^happen cn a fairly wide scued.' Becauw. 
the Ministry of Transport beeves it hi' 
better for eight cars to occupy a paddhg 
space'for one hour rach than for one cyr 
’ m oewpy 

have an extra floating population of cars 
cruising about on the chance of finding a 
meter whom parker has just gpl to go; in 
America call this processiaa of hc^- 
fuls “ mobile pndtihg.” Is it better for thorn 
to travel hopefully than to arrive at the 
conclusion that they probtbly won't find 
' a space? Who can my? But one can say 
that it probably means a good many more 
cars on the roads. , 

Mr Gabriel Roth is not the only econo¬ 
mist anxious to widen the applicaticiD of die 
price mechanism to . the use of the road 
system, but he is certamly one of the most 
4 tireless in propaganda on die pcMiit. His 
new Hobart Paper Paying for Parking* 
discusses various ways in which existing 

‘Institute of economic Affairs, 6s. 
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example: 

1. NUftu iuuiog tickets to be stuck inside 
car windscreens (as used in Newcastie and 
other places)^ or pereeiiat parldng maters 
giving a fixed number of hours parking* 
which, would run down whenever switched 
on, and when “empty ” would have to be 
renewed at a ipeciai office, on payment of 

. the required paiking fee. These would 
avpid the unsightliness, and wasted spaccy 
. of kerbside meters. 

2. Householders^ meters for residents. 
You would rent the metered space in front 
of your house by the month or year: but 
this would entitle you to a key, and the 
right to empty the cashbox of the parking 
meter in front of your house. So casual 
users could use it when you were away: 
when you wanted it yoursdf you would be 
allowed to “ hood ” this meter and reserve 
it for your car only. As for which resi¬ 
dents should have the meters in front of 
say a block of flats, put the right up to 
auction. (This ingenuity shows a devo¬ 
tion to the market mechanism unparalelled 
since one of Britain’s leading economists, 
thinking about insuring himself on a flight 
to India, asked his wife at what level of 
benefit would she be indifferent to hit 
death.) 

Mr Roth argues sensibly that to use meter 
rents to bring down the price of offstreet 
parking (as local authorities are expected 
to do under present law) would be self- 
defeating. Local authorities should ensure 
that in city d^clopment space is left for 
parking fa^itks; but leave the commer¬ 
cial provision of them to private enterprise. 
They should also push op street par^g 
diarm to levels that make it commercially 
wormwhile to run offstreet, garages wirhoot 
subsidy—and incidentally) if congestion 
through car commutii:^ mcreases in or 4m 
the fringes of the city, should abo dis¬ 
courage property developers from prp\ctffing 
garage space-free inside their new buildinga* 

DIESEL ENGINES 

Who*s Goini to Buy 
ThemMi?\ 

the American diesel-engine makers, was 
formally opened this week. It is one of the 
handsomest factories to pe buil( recently in 
this country: deep purpie brick,'a lot of 
glassy crisp and unfii68y:;fim$b--^and^ an 
elegant 90 foot tower broodii^ -over fhe 
single-storey factory; a p^uct of the late 
Ee^ Saarinen's studio: Tt will witiiin a 
couple of years make 30^000 engines a year: 
they are V-6s and light weight, high 
revving—with a maximum speed of over 
3,000 r.p.m. They are at the lighter end of 
Cummins’ range, delivering tetween 
and 225 bhp. They are not being made in 
the United States, where Cummins feels 
that the^ maricet for such relatively small 
engines is not big enough. 

Up to a third of the production is 
scheduled to go into Dodge trucks (formerly 


v.myBici-uwueu, recenuy soua to Kootes; 
and presumably more will go into Rootes’ 
ifm Commer trucks: Ford may want the 
engines tor a nmge heavy vehicles now 
' under development. More engines will be 
exported direct to Europe and the United 
Stttea—and sold to British customers now 
u^g Leyland or Perkins engines—as 
Dodge has done in the past. The same smt 
of pattern may emerge when the plant now 
being set up by Cummins jn conjunction 
with Jaguar comes into operation. IliiBV^ 
make a bigger range of V-6 and V-8 en^nea 
of above 200 bhp; the tied customers heK 
being Guy trucks and Daimler (hoses), hodi 
owned by Jaguar. 

All this activiw leave! a number ct 
queries. Perkins is certainly not going to 
stand still: it had aliqHly lost <|W customer 
udien Bedford started to make heavier 
engines, then Ford, now Dod^ Itishkely 
to fight bad: widi another V engine. TheK 
are also the British companies, the small 
Gardner and the giant Leyland. Gardner 
makea. small, i^Ue engines and is 
clearly in danger:‘'avenge power require- 
meota are rising, as ate numbers needed— 
and Gardner’s hw not expmded enough to 
kcM pace with its custooers. 

Le;pnd’s new (dans enmhasise that it 
is going to itecp the Leymd and ABC 
names—and to a lesser extent Albion—as 
competing entities. Not, Uke Austin and 
Morris now are, with indittinguiriiable pro¬ 
ducts, but with a wide variety of one-off 
designs. The number of common com¬ 
ponents will increase, and this present ex¬ 
pansion has been a convenient time to sort 
'. out whoc riae of jgearbox, for instance, each 
fKtew %ill speehdise in, An obvious guess 
wriald be that in'riie future LeylaniPs two 
fitetorles'm^t .‘praduce widefy different 
ehgbiesr^i^ m with the Leyland motto 
of lUMlyiDg in infinite variety d models. 
But Leylaiid's strength will grow in one 
sgose with the new competition; die com- 
r panyisonly toohappy toOell toobn^ietitort 
otfa^ biih of transmission ^jeering or gear¬ 
boxes which it alone in the eountty is in a 
position to mars-prodooe. Ford 

and Geneial Motors; at wdl ga Qhryster, are 
clearly- out to make Britain a world centre 
of uuck production, they will pot for a long 
timehaye 'rates ot ptodoedon on the hmvier 
vehicles high enough to make production of 
many of the parts themselves economically 
viable—which means more customers for 
Leyland. 

network analysis 

The Progress of PERT 

O NE thing became dear during the one- 
day symposium on network analysis 
held at the sprawling Kedc University this 
week ; the use of PERT by British industry 
is rapidly increasing. PERT—Programme 
Evaluation Review Technique—is an Ameri¬ 
can system of arranging interdependent 
activities in a complex production exercise 
into a sequence that minimises delay costs. 
It involves a detailed breakdown of pro- 




The opening of the Mont Blanc road tunnel— the contractor, Societa Italiana per Condotte 
the world’s longest short cut—brings the cities d’Acqua, with additional hazards. Huge water 
and towns of Europe closer together. The pockets, cave-ins and avalanches tested his 
trader, the tourist, and the businessman—all men to the limit of human endurance. Skill 
benefit from this new highway through the Alps, and courage brought the Italian crews their 
For centuries this project has been a challenge magnificent reward when they greeted their 
to tunnel builders. The tunnel was driven from French colleagues at the breakthrough in 1962. 
two sides; Entreves In Italy and Chamonix in Throughout their task they used Atlas Copco 
France. Both teams met unpredictable prob- compressed air equipment and Sandvik Coro* 
iems. But the bad rock on the Italian side faced mant drill steels. 

GROUP HEADQUARTERS • ATLAS COPCO AS • STOCKHOLM • SWEDEN • SALES & SERVICES IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 
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MONT OLANC TUNNEL 

another success for 
Atlas Copco 
and Coromant 
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Mts CcMo light rock drills alhwsd iho tunnsUers to easily adapt the 
drilling to suit the varying rock cpnditions. 


puts compressed air 

to work for the world 
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duccion methods bcfuic a network can be 
drawn and calculations of the time 
and/or resources needed can be pro¬ 
grammed on to a computer. The com¬ 
puter bureau of English Electric-Leo- 
Marconi Computers Ltd. organised the sym¬ 
posium for fifty of its customers; it says 
the number of PERT jobs handled at the 
bureau increased by 50 per cent between the 
second half of last year and the first half of 
this one (though it won’t give any figures). 
PERT users represent only a fraction of the 
600 firms using the bureau, but English 
Electric say that the size of the PERT pro¬ 
jects they are handling has also jumped. 
Last year their networks cbntained an 
average of 300 to 500 activities (an indica¬ 
tion of a network’s complexity) with the 
largest consisting of s^ooo activities. This 
year the average is ,h|lfttwec& 500 and 1,000 
activities aial^^ larleat jhst processed this 
week has ai;alvldes» So far, PERT 
seems to have fo^ most fkvour in the 
construction and building industries, and 
an interesting network for producing 
budgets for building site control was one of 


those described. But the most advanced 
network presented was developed by the 
engineering services of the Shell Chemical 
Company. This network is spUt up into 
sections or modules” that can be used 
in block form whenever a similar network 
is required. Shell used the example of the 
construction of chemical plant which the 
company put up around the world. The. 
“ m^ules ” in this instance are the particu¬ 
lar items of plant, such as pressure vessels, 
which are standard; only the total layout 
of the plant varies from place to place. 
The same principle is clearly applicable to 
other industries where certain parts of the 
production process are repeated even 
though the end lesult may differ~such as 
shipbuilding, or housing estate consiruction. 

PORTABLE MOTORS 

Power Without Strings 

F or a change, a British company has col¬ 
lared an American invention and is 
developing and marketing it around the 
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world—instead of the other way around. 
G. N. Bridges, who his name pto^^ 
dudng portable electric power tools com¬ 
plete with all the attachments for the ” do 
It yourself ” industry, has bou^t the world 
rights^utside North America—for the 
development and sale of a tiny i horsepower 
petrd engine weighing only just over 3 lb. 
The motor is imported and the gear box 
and carrying frame plus fittings arc made 
here. The unit weighs 7^ lb complete with 
1 pint of fuel which keeps it running for an 
hour—this compares with the lb two- 
speed portable electric power unit already 
produced by the company. The iiony^of the 
development lies in its offering a real com¬ 
petitor to the mushrooming range .of elec¬ 
trically driven tools, just as uey were gecUt^ 
down to competing with petrol engines fd^V 
things like lawn-mowers. The dhmte be¬ 
tween the noise of a petrol engiiie and^'the 
inconvenience of pulling around (and occa¬ 
sionally cutting) your ilex will be a nice one^ 
Judging from the rate at which the motors' 
are coming into this country there is a pros¬ 
pect of a fine tussle ahead. 


Can Nuclear Costs Beat OH? 


When the Minister of Power 
announced in Parliament that one tender 
for a British (uivanced gas^cooled reactor 
offered elecificity generating costs sig” 
mficmttfy tower than those for coal 
or oil power $iati(m$ herey\he did mi 
quote aciftal figui^m PuhU^d esttmaies 
for poufpr costs front this version,of the 
AGK hqpi voried frdm b.\id. to b.49d.| 
against 6.54d. far tod. ’"Mb figures hava 
beek^.qtfoted for M; anfi it .may be that 
Mr comparison was.' with oil 

stations theoreHcdly'^at hast ffix;if^ £1 
a tofi fuel bit duty:. . But this cost com^ 
parison fm' Stirred Professor Morris 
Adebnan» of the Massachusetts Institute of 
TechHologyi to write to The Eepnomist 
arguing that the Central Bleetricity 
Generating Board Ought to be able to 
match the AGR costs now prophesied 
quite ccfmfortabfy finfh poiber from fuel 
oil — if only it could manage to buy its 
oil at the going price in the world 
market. Professor Adelman's arguments 
are charactensrirally precise: 

Your news item on the Dungenes? 
reaaor did not make clear what price of 
conventional fuel would yield approxi¬ 
mately the same cost of power. The table 
alongside uses alternative assumptions 
about capital costs and capital charges; 
operating and maintenance costs and the 
heat rate are as estimated by Mr Philip 
Sporn, in his testimony last year to the 
US Congress, Joint Cotnintttee on 
Atomic Energy. The implied fuel prices 
which would just equate with the Duilge- 


ncss rc.uior can then be dciivcd. a\L)IV- 
over, given tlic Ministry’s reported 
assumpiioiis as to the cost of ix)wei’ in an 
Qil-fired plant, their implied estimate of. 
oil. prices, currently und in 1970, ore 
derived in the four lowest lines. 

** llefivy fuel oil prices at Channel ports 
<!i^r die past five years have in fatr been 
within $tl.50 and $13.50, and arc now at 
‘dur bottom: of the range. Why/they arc so 
ntii^h higher in Britain is an interesting 


question. The Ministry of Power ;^ssL^me^ 
that they will be somewhat lower in 1970, 
but still far above open market levels. 
Perhaps this assumption is based upon 
some body of f:ici and logic, so f:ir not 
revealed. 

“ It i.s of course true that taxes lo pro¬ 
tect coal maJtc the price of heavy oil to 
the consumer considerably higher than 
those in tile table, but if coal is to lose 
its eiecirical g^eraiing market anyway, 
the tax oh oil Will disappear. In any case, 
a choice for government policy cannot 
as^i;|(nc;:a tax as since a govcrninetit 
q-eajtes :it.’' 


.CO.MPAI^ATIVE COSTS I970~DUNGENESS REACTOR AND OIL-FiREO fLAHT 

(in mills lO I ceni US) per kwh. unless otherwise sutcd) . . ' ■,«< 

rriSM VARIANT variant’ variant 

’ r 


(I) Total poworcDsc, Dimetnow ., 


Oit-Rrea .pfcitltt . •; 

' Cipial costs.. «..... 

Operating and maintenance costs. 

SMb-fotal..... 

(5) P]uel cost of on-flrdd plant «Oinpeticit« with, 

. Dungeneia J./.'. 

(Iin.m i«.lln.(4|l .. 

(«) HMt nt*. BTU/KWH.:. 

tfoplied fuel oil price: 

cents US/miHion BTU a.... 

(line (S) dirideid liy tine (S)) . 

dollers/mecrk teii* 
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Implied fuel oil price: 

(11) cents U$/iiiilliort BTU. 

(tine (10) divided by lineiS) ) 

(12) dolUrs/metnc ton. 

NOTES.—Vsr»aACi I and II attumt total power and capital coiu given m The Economi$t, May 19. I96S, p. lOSO ($95/KW 
7S par cant plant fieior) and capital chargaa of 13>5 and S-3 par cent raspectively. Vartano III and IV u«a Mi^ry*t 
of to|iI po^Ver ceati for an oMlrod plant in I 970 . at ropoited in Mott's Ollgram Newt Sarrlcp, flay 27. J96S, p. 3. Both assume 
80 per cent plant factor. Varlam III uses a 13' 5 per rent capital char|a. Variant |V. 6*3 per rant. The Heat r^te. opaieiinf 
jhA jgaintenance COiit, and 13 5 pn cent capital eharjp. ire from Mr Plulip Sporn, American Electric Poafor.; 
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BUS IN ESS □ IN VESTM ENT 


STOCK MARKET 

A Wintry 

D isappointment awaited those who 
were expecting the trade figures, 
well-leaked for the second month running, 
to prove either that (if they had been good) 
the market bad seen bottom or (if bad) that 
we were immediately in for a more ferocious 
decline. So the market continued its gentle 
drift on Wednesday and Thursday: earlier 
it had staged a technical recovery which had 
taken The Zscorwrrmf-Extel Indicator 7 
points above the low for the year which it 
had reached ten days ago. There is no 
sign of a revival in demand for equities. 
Nor is there any sign of relief for the longer- 
dated and un-^ted gilt-edged—War Loan 
32% is still drifting at about 51!, its low 
for the year, but the yield of 6.8 *^0 is less 
than a point above the average for equities. 
The absence of foreign money, and the 
competitiveness of building society rates are 
also reflected in weakness at the shorter 
end of the market. The flood of new fixed- 
interest issues includes sofhe extraordinary 
ventures discussed below, which must be 
the product of corporate near-dcsperation. 
In the present situation there can be little 
prospect of any rise in either fixed- 
interest or equity markets without some 
unexpected—and pretty powerful— 
psychological or economic boost. 

Nor there been any activity of signifi¬ 
cance in the bid-and-row business. The 
Harvey-McWatters dans gathered last 
weekend to discuss the proposed bid from 
Showering (Babychan^ Oder, British 
wines, Britvic fruit juices) for the Harveys 
business—of which the intertwined families 
apparently hold only about a third of the 
shares. The Harveys board is now on the 
defensive, the expected counterbkls having 
failed to materialise, sxkI, is now waiting for 
the formal hid to be put to shareholders—its 
restrained attitude to what cannot have been 
a welcome bid has so far been a modd for 
companies with less than Harveys pride and 
X90-year-old independence. With the likeli¬ 
hood of success for the bid on the present 
terms increasing daily Harveys shares, 
which had boim^ up last week to 20s. 6d., 
2s. above the bid, were down to lys. i&id. 
by Thursday evening—below the bid for 
the first dme. 

The only development this week in the 
British Printing Co^ration boardroom dis¬ 
pute has been the issue on Tuesday by the 
rebel directors of another formal demand to 
the board to call for an extraordinary 
general meeting. The previous demand was 
not requisition^ by xo% of the total voting 
capital (whi^ i^udea the Preference 
capital) ; this one is. Mr Wilfred Harvey’s 


Summer 

formal reply is being drafted by Sir Ding¬ 
wall Bateson, his legal adviser, and will 
probably be sent out next week. The share 
price has been upset by the boardroom 
quarrelling and is down to i 8 s. 3 cL, 28. 
below the level before the dispute broke out. 

FIXED INTEREST ISSUES 

Index Linking Comes 
to Britain 

T he pressure on the new issue market 
continues unabated and there are signs 
that even the present high interest rates arc 
not proving high enough. This week the 
million issue by Maidstone Corporation 
6i% stock 1979'8 i issued at £99^ 
failed to attract many buyers and 88% of 
the issue was left with the underwriters. 
Although comparable stocks do not offer as 
high a running income yield the price settled 
down at a discount of 
Borrowers faced with these difficulties are 
adopting new tactics; South Staffordshire 
Waterworks put up for tender £1.2 million 
7% preference shares at the end of June 
hoping to attract the net funds and com¬ 
panies with the franked income offered by 
preference shares ; it sold only half the 
stock on tender. This week the second 
stage of its borrowing comes with the plac¬ 
ing of £x.8 million 7% debentures, which 
wUl attract gross funds with their un- 
fraoked income. Such double issues, aimed 
at two types of buyers could well become 
more coolmon now, although the failure of 
the first part of ^e South Staffordshire 
operation emphasises how carefully the 

KEY INDICATORS 


amount to be raised ss v;ri! as the yield 
must be matched to the market. 

Bandar Properties, a company converting 
itself from an Indonesian rubber producer 
to a property investment company, has pro¬ 
duced a novel variable rate debenture in its 
efforts to squeeze money from the market. 
The debenture is to be issued at par next 
week and has the high coupon of 8% ; in 
seven years’ time, and thercMtcr every seven 
years until redemption in 1986-88, the 
redeminion price and the coupon will be 
raised in line with the rise in the index of 
retail prices, subject to a limit of £125 and 
10% respectively. This system is interest¬ 
ing, since interest rates are not simple func¬ 
tions of the cost of living; in seven years’ 
time, if prices rise at 3% a year compound, 
the stock will be fully revalued; but if in¬ 
terest rates on a comparable ordinary deben¬ 
ture arc below 10%—perhaps they will be 
below today’s levels too—the Bandar stock 
will rise to well above 125 until its redemp¬ 
tion yield is in line with the averse. This 
year’s buyers could therefore realise a very 
good capital gain in seven years’ time. The 
company though will obviously have paid a 
very high price for its money, and this may 
deter other borrowers. But with prices rising 
3% a year even this dear money could gear 
equity earnings favourably over 25 years. 

The Amcy Group—a fast expanding 
quari^ing and construction materials busi¬ 
ness is to raise £xi million by a rights issue 
and nearly £3 million by -rcmarkably— 
a preference share issue. At los. the new 
shares will yield 5% and the 7% preference 
shares, to be issued at 19s. 3d. will yield 
7.2%. Grossed up to allow for a 40% cor¬ 
poration tax the costs to the company 
becomes 8.4% and 12% respectively. This 
is a very high price to pay, but the balance 
sheet for the year to December 31, 1964 
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shows current liabilities as jfa.i million and 
cash as £4)000, although a debenture issue 
had raised over £i million in April. The 
company, which h^ a trading pr^t of only 
million last year, is very hungry for 
cash. No doubt the bankers arc too. 

A 10% coupon appears on Warwick 
Ei^'neering’s ^el?eDLturc tn issucu it 
105"; the running yield will be 9.6%. But 
since the loss to redemption will presumably 
be set against the investor's realised capital 
gains, the “net” price is just under 103 
and the yield rises to 9.7And the com¬ 
pany is also planning to raise more equity 
capital. 

WALL STREET 

War^s not so bad 

New York 

»B stodt market in recent trading 
acssiooa appears to have thrown off 
much of its war litters. Despite the con- 
dnuing flow of news about the nation's 
deepening involvement in South Vietnam, 
most investon aecmed to be assessing the 
developments there more calmly. Thus 
quieted, they were finding more reasons 
t» be h^e^ by events on the domestic 
economic front as well Contributing 
greatly to the changed mood, without i 
doubt, has been the renewed surge oi glow- 
ii^ corporate reports, this time recording 
sharp second-quarter earnings gains: among 
the giants issuing early reports, General 
Electric and International Business 
Machines each reported record earnings for 
the second quarter and the first half. 
National economic statistics ^so have re¬ 
mained highly satisfactory. Gross national 
product for the second quarter, for example, 
rose a seasonally adjusted $9.2 billion to a 
record annual rate of $658 billion-*sub- 
stantially smaller than in the first quarter, 
but still satufaaory in view of the abnor¬ 
mally large rise in die first quarter that had 
resulted from steel stockpiling and auto 
purchases deferred by last autumn's strikes. 

But the most significant single factor was 
the market's adjustment to tl^ situation in 
Vietnam. Some brokers thought it was 
simply that investors were getting used to 
the war news. Others, however, said they 
sensed a growing recognition that it would 
result in increa^ federal spending. “A 
limited war that doesn't brmg manpower 
and material shortages and controls can’t 
help but improve earnings,” said one Wall 
Street analyst. At any event, prices on the 
New' York Stock Exchange, as measured by 
the Dow Jones industrial average rose on 
balance by 12J points to 8S3.23 in the week 
ending on Wednesday: and of that increase, 
the average gained 6.26 points or .071% 
in Wednesday’s session alone. The volume 
of trading continued on the lacklustre side, 
nurturing the general view that the gradual 
recovery more aptly reflects an absence of 
emotional selling by individuals, such as 
beat down stock prices in the May-June 
selling flurries, than a positive show of 
Institutional buying strength. Many 
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individual investors also have gone off on 
vacatkm, removed from broker's board- 
rooms and telephones, an exodus that con¬ 
tributes at least to the appearance, if not to 
the substance, of serenity. 

JAPAN 

How Much More 
Support ? 

Tokyo 

LTiiouGii they fear to admit it openly, 
Japanese financial authorities arc very 
seriously considering the possibility that 
over the next few months, or perhaps weeks, 
further amounts of between £100 million 
and £300 million may have to be poured 
into the Tokyo stock exchange to keep the 
Dow-Jones average from plunging below 
the 1,000 mark. Already this week, some 
£60 roillion of securities have been bought 
by ofiicial funds from contracting unit 
trusts, with virtually no effect on the general 
price level. Some of the Bank of Japan 
and Finance Ministry executives are re< 
signed to permitting the Dow Jones to dip 
below this psychological level without re¬ 
sorting to any more massive support. But 
the majority, though they may not be actu¬ 
ally adding up the total amounts considered 
necessary to do the job, are themselves con¬ 
vinced that something must be done to hold 
the 1,000 line. 

Those in favour of stopping the market's 
fall somewhere above 1,000, have been 
pointing out that the Bank of Japan has 
sent a grand total of more than £280 mil¬ 
lion into the market since support measures 
became necessa^. It is now accepted in 
more pessimistic financial quarters that 
eve^thing possible must be done to keep a 
panic from developing. More “ optimistic ” 
financiers, and their numbers are growing 
fewer every market day, claim they simply 
will not go along with any more palliatives 
because they have already reached the con¬ 
clusion that the exchange will level off soon 
and that “ even if the market plunges out 
of sight, Japan doesn’t need one anyway.” 

Fortunately, there appears to ^ no 
important group of Japanese financial ex¬ 
perts reac^ to see the stock market disap¬ 
pear. It IS accepted that Japan must save 
the market from itself to maintain confi¬ 
dence in the nation's economy, both at home 
and abroad. This is why the top executives 
of the Bank of Japan and the Ministry of 
Finance, fearful of a snowballing situation, 
are pressing the city banks to institute 
organisational reforms, provide selective 
loans to staggering segments of industry, 
and help promote exports through easy 
credits. Working in support of the Bank of 
Japan, and the Ministry of Finance, and, 
of course, industry in general, is the Alinis- 
try of International Trade and Industry. 
MITI officials arc pressing down hard, de¬ 
spite the opposition of the underpaid and 
understaffed Fair Trade Commission, to 
force business executives to create industry- 
vnde fehti-depression cartels for the purpose 
of slashing inventories, curtailing production 
and cutting costs. 
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Cure by Cartel? 

N Monday the presidents of Japan's 
“ big six ” steel companies agreed to 
cut production schedules for crude steel by 
w per cent apd to reduce equipment invest¬ 
ment plans. Since the agreement is almost 
certain to result in a tightened domestic 
supply—the agreement also calls for boost¬ 
ing export goals—^mounting inventories are 
expected to fall and local prices eventually 
will rise. MITI officials have already re¬ 
ceived the promise of Prime Minister 
Eisaku Sato that the FTC’s cautious anti- 
monopoly law will not be permitted to stand 
in the way of recovery measures. In addi¬ 
tion to the steel industry, MIH hopes to 
enforce “voluntary” cartels among the 
leading companies in the fields of cement, 
paper-pulp, cameras, synthetic fibres, auto¬ 
mobile tyres, light electrical goods and 
machine tools. 

After months of trying, the hitherto 
ebullient Japanese government is beginning 
to understand that the short-term recovery 
measures are much too small and lack 
the bold approach that is obviously neces¬ 
sary. Steps to increase the speed of public 
spending, to expand the shipbuilding pro¬ 
gramme, to increase credit volume by lower¬ 
ing reserve requirement ratios and to lower 
interest rates (the discount rate of the cen¬ 
tral bank has been reduced three times, by 
Yen 0.003 per Yen 100 per diem or a^ut 
1% per annum in all) have not yet made 
even a small hole in the excess capacity 
and overproduction of top-heavy indus¬ 
tries. In similar setbacks in the past, the 
trading companies were always ready to 
bail out their subsidiaries when financial 
difficulties reached the swamping stage. 
But today's uneasy trading companies, 
faced by ever-increasing credits frozen at 
bankrupt concerns, surprisingly are placing 
greater emphasis upon increasing their 
profits rather than sales. The massive 
trading houses are being more selective in 
their financing, sometimes backing up their 
smaller subsiffiaries and other times aban¬ 
doning those with extensive deficits. 

Sohei Nakayama, President of the Indus¬ 
trial Bank of Japan, expressed the feelings 
of his fellow bankers when he admitted on 
July nth that the recession is “really 
serious.” He also joined most of his weary 
associates in rejecting the unreasonable 
argument that the economy is heading 
directly towards a panic. TTic new pro¬ 
gramme, roughly similar to that already pro- 
I^sed by various government ministries and 
most likely to be accepted in the main, is 
expected to work, but not for some time 

CHUBB 

Safe—But Not Recession 
Proof 

N ow that Associated Fire Alarms’ diffi¬ 
culties are known, it is obvious why 
Chubb did not go ahead with its offer to 
inject cash into ffie company and take over 

Continued on page 278 
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CASE REPORT BY AIR CANADA: 
How Air Freight can pay you dividends. 


INTERTEL PRESENTS 

GROWING GROWING 
UP OLD 


High-Speed 
airlift smooths 
out wrinkles in 
cosmetic 
test market 

A major (Canadian cosmetic firm planned 
construction of a subsidiary plant in the UK. 
Because demand for each product was completely 
unpredictable they decided to carry out extensive 
test-marketing. To do this satisfactorily they had 
to utilise the speed of air transport. The saving 
in capital costs more than repaid the Air h'reight 
charges. 


Hconomic sense: Wheilicr you're 
already in an overseas market or 
just want to sound one out^ think 
about Air Freight. Chances arc 
that in the long run it will prove 
more economical than surface 
transport. Recently we prepared a 
4>page summary of an indepen* 
dent survey on the uses of Air 
I'rcight. It shows how a wide 
variety of goodst from heavy 
machinery to fruit and flowers, 
can be shipped more profitably 
by air. It tells you much more 
than we can here. Why not 
write or phone one of the 
addresses below and ask for a 
free copy ? 


About Air Canada: Air Canada 
has unrivalled experience in ship¬ 
ping freight to, from and across 
('^ada. We were first to introduce 
giant DC-8 freighters on trans¬ 
atlantic routes. Today we fly from 
more cities in Europe to more 
cities in Canada than any other 
airline. Our unique freight-hand- 
ling service at Montreal and 
Toronto speeds your goods to over 
35 cities throughout (.Canada, and 
7 key points in USA. With BO AC 
we fly daily from I-ondon and 
Prestwick and frequently from 
Manchester and Shannon. No 
other airline knows and serves 
Canada so well as Air ('.iinada. 





CHILDREN OF 
REVOLUTION 

Young People in 
Czcdmlovakia, 

ITVi Wednesday, 21H July, 
if.40 p.tn. mA Pedi/fusion 
Loudon produelion for lulerteL 


TO LIVE 
TILL YOU DIE 

O/d People in 
Sweden and Jta/v, 
JTV, Wednesd^iw 28th July, 
^.40 p.m. An American 
production for Intertel, 


Inter tel is a project for internatiunul understanding through 
television initiated by Rediffusion London. I'his year it 
won a Peabody Award, America's premier television trophy^ 
for its contribution to international communications. 
IntcrtcPs full title is the International Television Federa^ 
tiote. Its members arc National Educational Television and 
the Westinghousc Broadcasting Company of America, the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, the Canadian Broad¬ 
casting (Corporation and Rediflusion London. 


RedifiTusion London recently won a Silver Plaque 
at the Berlin Festival for “Prisoners of Conscience”* 
a “This Week” report on political prisoners. 


AIR CANADA ^ 

39 DOVER STREET, LONDON W.I. MAYFAIR 8292 • ST. ANDREW HOUSE, 
50 SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW C. 2 . DOUGLAS 1511,6 • MANcmSTER: 
CENTRAL 8882/3 • BIRMINGHAM: CENTRAL 4515,6 • LM'DS 20628 
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THE SOUNDEST 
INVESTMENT 
IN BRITAIN TODAY¬ 
BUILDING 
SOCIETIES 


BUILDING SOCIETIES exist to help more families own 
their own homes. They do this by encouraging 
more people to save with Building Societies. 

Money put into a Building Society is money put 
into Britain’s most secure form of investment: 
houses - bricks and mortar. 

That is why there is no sounder investment. But 
consider the other advantages as well. 

You get a good rate of interest. 

Building Society investment is easy and con¬ 
venient. Your money is always available £ for £ at 
short notice. And income tax is paid by the Society. 

Also you can save in the way that suits you biist: 
by hunp sums, when you can afford it or by regular 
pajTnents. 

If you do not already save with a Building 
Society, why not join a regular saving scheme, say 
£l a week? In this w'ay you usually earn a higher 
rate of interest. 


Some people have been unlucky in trjdng to get 
a mortgage recently. But this is only a temporary 
situation due to the credit ‘squeeze’. Don’t forget 
that those who save with a Building Society are 
given priority for a home loan when funds are tight. 

Almost everyone can benefit from saving with a 
Building Society. It's the soundest investment you 
can make. 

Why not find out more about it? 


Write for our free booklet giving 
you advice on saving and bor¬ 
rowing-and a list of the 320 
member societies. Send a post 
card to the address below. 


m1§ney& 

HOUSES 



THE SECRETARY. (DEPT EC.4). 

THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION, 14 PARK STREET. LONDON, W.1 
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PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

Turndown Postponed 


A t 5.9the yield on The Economist-' 
, Extel share indicator now stands at 
its highest level since midsummer 19^84 
before the expression cult of the equity ” 
made its return to the postwar stock 
exchange. True, interest rates now arc 
higher than they were then. Indeed the 
reverse yield gap had not appeared in 
*958: yields on gilt-edged were lower 
than on equities. Yet the le\’el of the divi¬ 
dend yield can fairly be taken to indicate 
a greater degree of apprehension about 
stock prices than Tlirogmorton Street has 
experienced for some long while. 

'rhis can be rationalised in pan by fears 
about the trend of dividend payments. 
Ornpanics whose accounts were analysed 
in this office in the second quarter of this 
year recorded on average diviwiend 
increases of a tenth. Dividend cover rose, 
lor the fifth quarter in succession. But 
the dividends of these companies were still 
covered no more than 1.9 times, far less 
than in the late 1950s. Under corporation 
tax this degree of cover may simply not 
be enough. And, with a recession pre¬ 
dicted on all sides, if not visible yet, and 
a credit squeeze under way, some dividend 
levels may be in danger. ^ 

Otherwise, published company accounts 
provide little nourishment to fears of 
recession. Hquiiy earnings in the accounts 
published in the second quarter rose 
IS.2 This compares with 22.5 for 

the first ijii.irter, which is ^pc•ciJlly 
wuigliied bv the steel companies. Ii com¬ 


pares with an increase of 16,6®/, achieved 
by roughly the same batch of companies 
in their published. re§ult9 a year ago. In 
the comparable quarter of the previous 
cycle, the second quarter of z^i (i.e. ! 
accounts publishedr in the three months 
before the Selwyn Lloyd emergency 
budget), equity earnings rose 5.1;.., 
against 26.] ",, shown in accounts pub- 
lishevi.a year before than. Clearly in terms 
of company earnings at least, the history 
of 1961 is not repeating itself. Hven over 
the four years as a whole, for which the 
companies reporting in the first quarter 
have managed a miserable 1 V V. rise in 
equity earnings, ** second quarter com-^ 
panics ” have done much belter, producing 
a rise of 24*’.. over the period, or an aver¬ 
age annual rare of increase of about 6‘\,. 
And the second quarter companies are no; 
only more numerous, but also more 
representative than those rci>oriing in the 
first quarter. 

The rise in trading, profits of 13.87/, 
is smaller than in the last two quarters 
(22.2 7, and 175,'>) and in this sense, 
company profits are evidently levelling 
off. But again the rise this time last year 
for these companies was only 13.370. In 
the second quarter of 1961 the rise was 
6.8 Perhaps therefore the company 
profits cycle this time is actually four and 
a half years in length, rather than 
four. 

The evidence of siaiemenis irom public 
company ch iirm in and survevs conducted 


among businessmen all seem to indicate 
that in the majority of companies profits 
ciUTcntly arc still runidng above previous 
year’s levels. On this inference, reported 
profits ought to continue to register 
increases in the last t\yo quaners bf this 
ycir and the first quarter of hext.- So 
investors, however depressed they may 
have become alxnit future.dividends and 
about a recession and consequent turn¬ 
down in company profits at some 
unknown point in rhe future, might c^rc 
!v> note iliat rhe flow of good company 
results Ought to continue for another nine 
months or so yci. This alone ought to 
add some additional strength to the divi¬ 
dend cover of most companies. 

Vet the pattern of company profiis 
bears all the signs of a mature, thtiugh not' 
yci senile, boom. As the table bn this 
page shows the groups showing increases 
in trading profits significantly above the 
norm arc building, including Associated 
Portland Cement, electrical manufacturing 
with Associated Hlcciric.al Industries and 
BlCC and motors, But not the engineering 
group (unlke the first quarter). -Property 
companies (to which special considerations 
apply) also did well and so did the thinly 
represented entertainment group. As in 
the previous quarter the defensive stocks 
are still turning in profit increases below 
the average: food (Unilever), shops and 
stores and (fractionally) breweries. So also 
are oil companies—all the giant's are in¬ 
cluded in this quarter—which have their 
own problems. Among defensive indus¬ 
trial stocks only the tobacco group '^almo^t 
entirely Gallaher) bear the average, 
although the FT actuaiies inJc.\ for this 
group now yields 7.6 u on dividend. 


PROFITS AND FINANCES OF 681 COMPANIES REPORTING IN SECOND QUARTER. 1965 

-PROFITS AND RETURNS. ...-CAPITAL AND CASH FLOV^- 
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£mn. 
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Vo 

Vo 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£rnn. 

£mti 

£mn. 

Breweries, €ic. (11) . 

24 2 

27 5 

4-13-6 

16 9 

18 2 

9-5 

10-3 

5-9 

Dr. 1-6 

1*4 

5-6 

6 9 

7 8 

Building (66). 

72-3 

94-8 

4311 

16 2 

19-3 

9 8 

li-S 

15-0 

18-4 

24-0 

1-2 

35 3 

43 8 

Paper and Packaginf (12). 

61 -3 

72 8 

4 18 8 

11-5 

It-I 

6-4 

7 5 

19-7 

20 2 

18-9 

1-9 

26-1 

30-7 

Chemicals and Paint (30). 

172 7 

201-6 

416 7 

11-7 

13-8 

6-4 

8-4 

63 2 

60S 

53-2 

3-0 

75-7 

94-7 

Clochinf and Footwear (34). 

116 

13-3 

414-7 

17 4 

18-4 

9-6 

10 3 

4-5 

Or. 0 7 

1-3 

2-4 

3-6 

4-4 

Electrical Manufacturinf (22) .... 

61 4 

75-4 

422 8 

II 0 

13-2 

6-3 

7 4 

8-1 

Dr. II-6 

Nil 

9-8 

30-0 

33-7 

Enfinecring (98). 

127 6 

148 9 

'+• 16 ■ 5 

114 

12 9 

6 4 

7 0 

Or. 6-3 

0r.l3l 

Nil 

0 7 

56 8 

62 1 

Entertainment (15). 

iO-5 

12 8 

421 9 

14 0 

14-9 

8 0 

8 3 

5-6 

41 

4-8 

0 7 

2-6 

3 5 

Property (26). 

16 0 

20 0 

425-0 

6-5 

6 4 

3-3 

3-2 

Dr.l4 7 

Dr.17-9 

S6 0 

12 1 

13 

1-6 

Food and Confectionery (35). 

247-8 

258 S 

4 4-3 

17 1 

16 6 

9 7 

. 9 7 

105 1 

69 0 

21-4 

16 0 

NO 5 

120 7 

iron and Steel (10). 

11-8 


4110 

IS 1 

IS-5 

9 0 

A 8 

8 7 

6 0 

n;i 

II 

5 3 

5-9 

Motors, etc. (26). 

72 7 

89-2 

422-7 

12-9 

IS 3 

8-6 

9-5 

Or.28-9 

Dr.34-2 

5*|. 

2-4 

35-2 

42-9 

Newspapers and Printing (18) .... 

35 1 

38 3 

4 9-1 ' 

16 7 

16 6 

9 7 

9-4 

9 7 

11-4 

4-2 

3-4 

12 3 

12-8 

Oil(IO)... 

254-2 

274-0 

4 7-8 

12 7 

13-2 

7 0 

6-8 

200-8 

2M-0 

122-1 

-115 

123-1 

120-9 

ShKibolldiiyraj^.,.: ... 

Shipping (I7> ...... 

5-4 

3 5 

-35 2 

4 4 

0 1 

3 4 

... 

Dr. 8 1 

Or. 5-3 

1-8 

- 3-1 

3-6 

3-3 

20 8 

23 0 

410-6 

.0 7 

2 2 

— 

1-2 

37 2 

39-7 

37-3 

5-2 

!9 6 

27-2 

Shops and Stores (27). 

79 1 

86 9 

4 9 9 

19 6 

20-1 

10-7 

10-4 

21-5 

21-9 

9 8 

-21 

21-3 

22-9 

Cotton (16). 

29 0 

32-4 

411-7 

12-6 

13-5 

6-4 

7-4 

5-7 

Dr. 3-5 

3-0 

9 4 

10-6 

12-0 

Silk, .rwM and other' textiles (U) 

48-9 

58-0 

418-6 

14 9 

14-6 

9-4 

10-0 

9-3 

8-7 

23-6 

3-8 

19 4 

26-9 


6-7 

6^7 


18-0 

16-5 

10-5 

9-6 

1-8 

Dr. 0-8 

0-4 

2-1 

2-6 

2-9 

83 0 

26-6 

415-7 

21 8 

22 5 

12-0 

12 2 

Dr.12-2 

Dr. 0-4 

11-4 

-IIS 

6-7 

7-4 

mmufiaurini; (120) 
(42) ^ 

110-4 

131 a.. 

419 4 

14-6 

16-2 

7-8 

9-2 

Dr. 3-8 

Dr.lO S 

9-2 

4 6 

46-7 

56 8 

.53 4 

60 7 

413-7 

15-8 

16-7 

8-7 

9-6 

Or. 3i2 

Dr. 3-S 

12-7 

7-3 

18-9 

22-7 


ij»}9 


413 • 

11 3-' 

14-2' 

7 4 

8-0 

444 4 

367 5 

4114 

64 7 

674-1 

747-7 


if company baleotce-shiets ami profit and loss accounts are no longer being published 
tiltfree of charge (w^hiri the next two weeks) and for future qtmrters on application to the 
25, Si. James's Street, London, .S.IT.l. 
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Continued from page 274 

control. Chubb itself is not over-liquid ; it 
has a small overdraft before deducting the 
payment of the final dividend and it would 
have been compelled to borrow the money 
to be put into AFA, whose own overdraft— 
nearly £2 million in May—looks very sub¬ 
stantial beside Chubb’s net cash fiow of 
£800j000. Chubb's successful trading over 
the past few years is often compared favour¬ 
ably with AFA’s but the two companies are 
not really comparable, although Cliubb docs 
rent alarm systems. Nearly three-quarters 
of Chubb's £12] million turnover comes 
from security engineering—locks, safes and 
similar equipment—and only £ij million 
for alarm rentals and maintenance. The 
pressure on liquidity from renting out equip¬ 
ment whose costs have to be met immedi¬ 
ately does not bear so hard on it. But a 
recession can lead to postponement of the 
purchase of security equipment at a time 
when cash-starved companies could find 
rental the more allraciivc proposition. 

Significantly Chubb, unlike AFA, finds it 
possible to identify the manufacturing costs 
of rental costs, which appear to be much 
lower than AFA’s estimates, although 
differences between the types of equipment 
concerned may well account for this. 

Chubb’s shareholders should be very 
happy with the company's results for the 
year ending on March 31st. Equity earn¬ 
ings are up by a quarter to £ 6 %o,ooo and 
the dividend is lifted by four points to 257.,. 
'Fhc non-voting “ A ” shares, the more 
numerous of the two classes of equity, yield 
3.7‘V. at 27s. 4id. (!ovcr under the old 


SUPI-RAIARKETS 

What Growth Rate Now ? 

S UPERFICIALLY the low yields on Tesco 
and Victor Value, the two most aggres¬ 
sive and successful price-cutters in the so- 
called supermarket business, are justified. 
Tesco, at los. 34d., yields 3.0% on last 
year's dividend which was covered 2.4 
times., which will become 3.97,', this year 
if the forecast of a maintained dividend 
after the i-for-3 scrip issue is met. Victor 
Value “A,” at 5s. 3^d. yield but with 
cover of only 1.8. While these yields are 
below average., growth has been faster than 
usual. Tesco’s earnings have increased 
over the last four years; those of 
Victor \'aluc, rather erratically, by 5070. 

These differences of performance, and 
Tcsco's abnormally high dividend cover arc 
reflected in the market valuation of the 
shares. The question is whether the super¬ 
markets’ past rate of growth can be main¬ 
tained as new branches arc opened in more 
and more—and presumably less and less 
attractive—areas. When will diminishing 
returns begin to apply ? 


BUSINHSS : INVtiS FMhNT 

system is 2.5. The chairman, Mr George 
Chubb, is not prepared to guess at this year's 
results but order books are full and half the 
company’s business is done overseas; but 
the prospect of even a 407.) corporation ta^, 
quite rightly, is not worrying the company. 

RENOLD CHAINS 

Anticipating the 
Distant Future 

R ENOLD CHAINS producCS aboUt 95 of 
the roller chains made in this country ; 
its only manufacturing rival is a small sub¬ 
sidiary of an American company. But 
chains is only one among many ways of 
transmitting power, so the Monopolies 
Commission has never investigated the 
company and is unlikely to in the future. 
For over the long term the chain is 
likely to meet increasing c'ompctition as a 
power transmitter from conventional solid 
drives and, more important, from 
hydraulics, particularly the new Dowty 
range. So although Rcnold can look 
forward to a good market for its 
chains for several years, subject to the stop- 
go cycle, it cannot afford to rely on its 
chain monopoly. And it is not doing so. 

The purchase of John Holroyd and Com¬ 
pany during the year to March 28th was a 
sensible step. This £12 million takeover 
has brought into the group Holroyd’s worm 
gears, which are largely complementary to 
Renold’s own products. Holroyd’s phos¬ 
phor bronze is widely used, significantly, 
in hydraulic engineering. Rcnold’s own 
new development, the sprag clutch, used 


They have already in supermarket chains 
less addicted to price cutting than Tesco 
and Victor Value. The troubles of Mr 
Garfield Weston's Fine Fare chain, and the 
sale of the Premier supermarkets by 
Express Dairy to Unilever arc significant. 
Unilever is converting its newly-bought 
stores into Macfishcrics food centres,” a 
deliberate attempt to trade up the whole 
idea of supermarket shopping. But future 
success for the price-cutlers will need more 
than an ability to buy cheap and sell fast: 
you need to diversify—as can be seen from 
Tesco's purchase of Cadena Cafes, so that 
people can cat-while-they-shop. 

Tcsco's supermarkets arc basically an 
attempt to expand away from selling only 
groceries, in the hope that the onc-stop 
shopping habit will eventually take root on 
this side of the Atlantic. This may take 
some time. The onc-stop principle cannot 
operate if the motorist cannot park within 
a matter of feet of the store. Despite the 
publicity attendant on the ending of resale 
price maintenance for the next few years, 
at leasts the trend of profits for these 
supermarket operators will depend over¬ 
whelmingly on the profitability of new 
branches, as it has in the past. 
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for overrunning and indexing, has a 
potentially wide application in data ptoccss- 
ing. 

Rcnold Chains, which under. Sir Charles 
Renold has always prided itself on being 
ahead of the rest of the engineering indus¬ 
try, has just introduced a 39-hour week. 
This move has raised its labour costs 
which it must hope to absorb by 
higher productivity, as it has done 
before. Like any other user of large and 
expensive plant it relies heavilv on 
full capacity working. Last year it was 
working in ideal conditions: profits after 
tax were up 357^ to jCi.35 million largely 
because there was only a marginal increase 
in the work force, although some chain 
price> were increased towards the end of 
the financial year. Orders are still coming 
in quickly and even if there is a downturn 
in the engineering industry in the autumn, 
the results for the current year should be 
as good as this year's. 

The Holroyd takeover involved paying 
out £6 million in cash, £3 million of which 
came from the 647^ debenrure issue in 
I'cbruary, the first time the company has 
ever had debentures. The net overdraft 
was up sharply to £2.4 million, but this is 
not significant in itself, since cash flow was 
£1.5 million and the Renold investment 
programme has passed its peak, although 
the Holroyd subsidiaries will require a good 
deal of capital. But if more capital is 
needed, debentures or overdrafts will pro¬ 
vide it. At 36s. 3d. the shares yield 5.2^,. 
Cash flow is high enough to protect the 
dividend against u 40corporation rax and 
a downturn in business in t966-67. 




FIBRBS^ IMTED plays many parts in 
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The buildings assembled here in an lmaoif'<^>'7 
city are 111 i*Awt widely The' do 

however have some ihings tn conur.L ». They 
are all good examples of the differing mpdefn 
♦rends in architecture and buildirifi methods, 
nd they all make extensive use of Tibregfass 
products. Thermal and sound in^wj!alion In 
roofs, suspended ceilings, walls and floors.^ 
Insulation of pipework and healing installations 
Fibreglass Reinforced Plastics nn ..mII cladding, 
canopies and slructural fillinos. 
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COMPANY MritllNO RIPOKTS 

COURTAULDS 

World leaders in man-made fibres 


Points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. C. F, Kearton, to 
Shareholders at the 92nd Annual General Meeting on 7th July: 
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1964/5 sales, earnings, dividends and capital employed were 


all at record levels. 



Further growth expected this year in 'Courtelle' and Tricer. Steady build-up in 'Celon*, 
Courtaulds' nylon. We see 'Vincer as a major fibre of the 1970s on a world-wide basis. 



Given the right investment, based on confident long-term planning, the Textile Industry 
can contribute more to economic growth than most other industries. 



It is not possible to predict this year's results with confidence at this stage. Investment 
income will be smaller and much recent capital expenditure will take two years or more 
to fructify. For the first quarter ended June 30th the preliminary figures indicate that 
trading profit, before tax, is up a little on the corresponding period of 1964. The increase 
covers about half the loss in investment income. 


Summary of results 

£000 

Year ended 31 si March 

1964 

£000 

1063 

£000 

World salos to third partloa 

sot ,401 

227,710 

185.432 

Exports from tha U.K. 

4B.434 

41,433 

28,280 

Profit bafora lean Intarast and tax 

39,1B8 

36,130 

26,419 


36,397 

33,359 

23,648 

Ordinary dividanda 

8,134 

9,936 

7,514 

Profit ratalnad 

10.478 

6,024 

4,739 

Bxpanditura on Hxad aasata 

38,787 

15,273 

12,463 

Barnad (gross) par Ba ordinary 

34.8d 

19.25d 

15.0d 

Dividend (gross) par Ba ordinary 

18.0d 

12.0d 

9.25d 


ISsOd 

9s 9d 

8s lid 


Cophe ot th§ fu0 StstPnwH Mtf Annual Aapnrt can ba obtained from The Secfatary. Courteutds I td., 18 Hanover Square. W1. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORT'S 



LTD 


KEM'-M K REFLKC'I S KKKHC r OF CAFI I VL 
i:\PK\Dm IlF PROCR VMME 

DIVERSIFlC VnON A’P HOME CONSIDERED I \NECESS\RV 
SIR WILLIAM IH TLIVS CONFIDENCE IN FI LI RE GRO^ I II 


The t\vcinv-cij*hrh Annual General Mceiinj; of Builin's 
Limited was held on July i4ih ai ihe Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street. London. \V.C.2. 

Sir Witliant k. Biitlin, M.B.E. vCh;;irman and Managing 
Director' who presided, said: — 

l»K()HI AND APPHOIMtlMIONS 

At the last Annual General Meeting I referred to the 
righis issue we made in October, 1065. the proceeds of 
which were 10 be used to er^xi addiiiintial main buildings, 
to increase the general amenities on our existing Camps 
and to build extra aecommodaiion to enable us to cater for 
more guests. The result of this programme is reflccied in 
thj Accounts which are before you. 'I'hc gross revenue of 
£17,021,^31 shows an increase of £i.4So,277. over that of 
the previous year. The gross trading proht amounted to 
£6,076,060 compared with £4.903,649 in 1963, and the net 
profit before taxation is £4,727,569, an increase of £978,780 
over the previous year. After providing for taxation, the 
net profit amounted to £2.415,271. 

ilic net dividends paid during the year were Preference 
—£38,240 and the 17 V per cent interim Ordinary dividend— 
£583,938, and it is proposed to pay a final dividend on the 
Ordinary capital of 37^ per cent, less Income Tax, which 
will amount to £1,200,223. After deducting these dividends, 
there is an increase in the unappropriated profit for the year 
of £440,870, to which must be added the adjustment in 
respect of tax for previous years of £152,000. The total 
amount of profit carried forward now amounts to £3.056,296, 
an increase of £592,870. 

RATI or (.ROWTH 

Our net trading profit during the last five years has 
increased by £3,586,552, an average increase of £717,310 
rcr annum. During the next five years wc propose to build 
at least two more Camps—in fact, the new Camp at Barry 
Island is already under construction, and w'ill be open for 
the 1966 season. 1 do not see any reason at present why 


the I ate of growth during the previous live years should not 
be iiiainiaijicd. More and more people arc having longer 
holidays with pay. This is reficeicd in the increase Ln our 
winter business, which, in my opinion, w'lil eoniinuc 10 grow. 

Shareholders will want to know the cflect ('1 the new 
taxation proposals. For the current year wc expect to 
maintain the same dividend. 

Last year I referred to two new prn)ecis which we were 
considering. W'c were proposing in conjimcnon with 
ciated Briiish Firnire Corpnraiinii Limited :md Billy Smart 
'New World; Cin-iis Limit.d build a Marin-.-lanJ .1: 
Souih^M. Due lu iechnii.:il diliieuliles the scheme was not 
commenced and has been abandoned. T he < ihcr proposed 
joint scheme was the development at Blackpool of an cnier- 
tainmcni com re. Due to ehanges in the road planning and 
other marror-'. the site will not now b'* ^au ihK\ and. in aL»ree 
ment with ih.. Associated Briti-^h Picture C^>r].oraifou. 1 : has 
bee:i deeiJ;d not to proceed. 

IIIL lOIMKl 

I have come to the conclusion that there is no need for 
your C.oinpauy to diversify in this counriy. We consider that 
w iih the extra leisure w'hich people now’ enjoy and the present 
trend of longer paid holidays, we arc engaged in one of the 
.safest types of business in Britain—a business which is 
rapidly growing and in which Biiilin's arc the leaders. I 
would like to conclude by saying ihai wc arc watching ibc 
holiday market very carefuJlv, and yi»ur Company has no 
inteniion of extending Its activities rnywhero abn»ad in the 
foreseeable future. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the payment 
of a final dividend, as recommended, was appro\'td. 

The retiring directors, Mr R. V. Stokes. Col. C. R. 
Wolsien-Croft, O.B.E., and A\r D. J. Bruce-Woodcock, were 
rc-elccted, and the directors having been authorised to fix 
the remuneration of the auditors. Messrs Franklin, Wild & 
Co., the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors and Staff. 
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TRIPLEX HOLDH UMH'ED 


Hxtracis from ihc address by the Chairman^ 

Sir Lincoln Sleet, at the Annual General Meeting 
held on Wednesday, July It, 1963- 


yxy 


if K\ was slated in the IK*ard*s Imciim KepvMt in I obruary. IMkinglim Brothers had 
by then acquired just over 50 per cent ot the share capital of \oiir company. 
Consequently f'riplex Holdiii.us had become a subsidiary company of Bilkiiiglon 
Brothers in accordance v^ilh Ihc Companies Act U)48. \oiir Board then agiced 
to a suggestion of Pilkiugton Brothers to ch.iiige the liiplex fuianciat >ear so as 
to cod on March .list. 

if Your Board declared a second interim dividend of 5^ pei cent to be paid this 

month (July) in lieu of a final dividend, this was dul> done and the stockholders 

have therefore received a total of ‘J,' per cent loi the nine-month peiiod ended 
March. I%5, which is equivalent to a i itc ol 12'. per cent per annum (the same 
as the rale for tlie previous year). 

if The profit of the Group for the nine month period to M.irch 31. 1%5, amounted 

to £1,161,348 before tax, a fall of approvimalcly 31.7 per cent when compared 

with three quarters of the profit shown b»r the twelve months to June M), J9(i4. 
Ihe fall in profits of the Iriplcx Safely Cdass Company was gieater, but there 
was sonic ollset through improved icsults fiom llic Ungineenng Ciioup. 

if The volume of sales of the glass comp.iny is largely lied in with the foitunes of 
the motor industry and the production of passenger ears in particular. Any estimate 
for future demand for our glass therefore involves primarily an estimate of the 
production of motor cars and ironically enough it is easier to do this with some 
confidence for a period five to ten years ahead than it is for the immediate future 
of six to twelve months. The number i»f curs registered and llierefoic running on 
the road has increased over the last fifteen years with remaikablc regularity by 
approximately 9 per cent compound per annum. There seems liiilc reason to dimbt 
that this average rate of growth will be maintained for the next five or ten veais 
in spite of increasing congestion on the loads. We are thus in a growth indiisliy 
and arc confident that over the longer term there will be a eontiiuiing and increasing 
demand for our products. It is on that basi., thul we plan our long-term capital 
expenditure progiammcs. 

if This year the number of new cais rcgisieied in the liist qiiailer has held up well, 

though part of this may have been due to purchiises made in anticipation ol a 

possible increase in purchase tux in the April budget. there has been a fall, 
however, in new car regisliations in May and the outlook ior the next twelve 
months is obscure. Though there is no reason to believe that the number of ears 
on the road is likely to do other than increase, the elTect of the credit squcc/c 
and tougher credit terms may well show itself over the next twelve months. Some 
of the motoring public may decide to run their old cars rather longer and deler 
new purchases. It may be that the overall demand b>r new ears in the home maikct 
will be less strong over the next twelve months than during the previous vear. 

if Fxport prospects, too. are to some extent clouded by iinccrlaiiities in the likely 
volume of international trade due to liquidity problems and in particular to incicasiiig 
discrimination against imports into the countries of the Kuropcan l\-onomic 
Community. 

if The immediate prospects, therefore, arc not so bright as they were a >ear or twt* 

ago. but we are dcteimined to niaini.iin and if pi>ssiblc increase our share of the 

busines.s that is going. 

if We arc making continuing improvements in our products, and the newlv developed 
“Wide 7onc ” and " Zebrajjonc ” toughened glass is e\|X*eled to supersede the original 
“Zone toughened” glass during the coming year. Healed rear windows are being 
called for on an increasing proportion i»f cars and uie proving their s.ifetv value 
to a widening circle of owners. Developments lor appiving similar pimciplcs to 
windscreens are progressing well. 

if Out Engineering Group had a belter year and there is no sign as yet ol am 

slackening in the industry in which \vc operate. We have an excellent order book 

and could accept many more orders were ii not Uir the bmii.itious c>n deliverv 
imposed by shortage of skilled operatives. 

if I should like to express on your behalf and that of all siockhoklers oiii appreciation 

of the work that has been done during the past \eai bv oui empli'vees. semoi and 

junior staff anil payroll workers alike. 
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VVLSTtRN GROUND RENTS 

ANOTHER SA EISI AC EORV Yl AU 

The twenty-sixth .Annual General Meeting ol 
Western Ground Kents Limited was held on 
July 8th in London. Sir Andrew H. Rowell (ihc 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated siaienienl; 


JJIi BOAKO 

The Directors arc pleased to announce that 
during the year Sir Myles D. N. Wyatt, CBl*, 
joined the Board; his wide business experience 
will be invaluable in the conduct of the affairs of 
the C'onipaiiy. 


ruoiiis 

"1 he profit before Taxation amounted to 
£546,842 and after providing £301,113 for 
Taxation, there remained a net profit of 
£245,729 as compared with £206,028 in the 
previous year. If uiere be added to this net 
profit of £245,729, the balance brought forw'ard 
from the previous year and Taxation adjustments 
for prior years, in all, £184,199, the amount 
available for distribution becomes £429.928 re¬ 
present ing an increase of £47,935. 


DIMOLND ON ORIHNAKY SIIAKLS 

An Interim Dividend of 2 per cent less 
Income Tax W'as paid on the Capital increased 
in July, 1964 by tlic i.ssuc of four free Shares 
for every one held. A Fin.al Dividend of 4 per 
cent less Income Tax is iccommeiuled. making 
6 per tent for the year. 


CAKDITI DOCKS 

During the year under review, the Gumpaiiy 
sold its interest in the C'arditf Docks to 'The 
Briiisli 'I’ransport Docks Board for £850,0{H). 


CAKDIII INDUSIKIAI ISTATCS 
I.IMITLD 

In my Siaiemeni last year I mentioned that 
an Appeal was being made to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government with regard to 
40 acres at Llanishcn. I am pleased to say 
that the Appeal was successful. Since diut date 
tliree applications have been made for planning 
and bye-hw permission for the construction 
of the main circulation road through the estate; 
on two occasions they have been rejected on the 
grounds that the widths of roads did not meet 
the requirements of the new regulations which 
have been made. A further application was sub< 
mined on May 17th this year, and we await the 
result. {Planmng permission to put in the 
roads on tins Estate has tioto been received 
and the zcork zvill proceed in the near 
flinin' ' 


IlllUKL EKOSPKIS 

The Directors arc confident that the level of 
privfit before ’luxation reached in the year under 
Tcvicw, will be maintained in the current yeat. 
Owing to the uncertainties of future Taxation, 
and in particular the Corporation Tax, the 
Directors would prefer to say nothing at this 
stage reg.irding the rates of future divi¬ 
dends. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
oihci formal business transacted 
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ANGLO ORIENTAL 
PLANTATIONS LTD. 

incki:asing palm oil element 

l-he sixth Annual General Meeting of Anglo 
Oriental Plantations Limited was held on 
July 8tli in London, Mr D. A. Gilliat 'rhe 
ehairmnii; presiding. 

The following is an cMract from his eiivulaicd 
Matemcnt: 

The Compan/N opei.iikms in 1Q64 resulted 
in a piolit, after ia.\, ol ^120,^29 or about 
£5,500 less than the yv.’str before. The rubber 
erop, as was e.vpecicd, was slighily lower and 
so for the fifth successive year was tlie average 
price received. Furthermore a new wage scale 
Ava- agreed in June, 1964 dating retrospecti\'ely 
fiom February 1, 1%4 which added to our 
C'liinaicd (’ost of Production. Palm oil crops 
and prices were higher, however, and have 
enabled ilie Board to maintain the total of di\i- 
dends at 20 per cent for the year. 

rite planted rubber acreage decreased by 
alvait 7(X) acres during the year as a result of 
the sale of Sungei Alai and the conversion of 
605 acres to oil palms. 

The reiuvenation, by replanting, of those 
lublxT areas destined to remain in rubber pro> 
ceeds as planned at about 400 acres per annum. 

Hie proportion of oiir total rubber acreage 
which is non-productive because of replanting 
is rather high at the moment, about 28 per cenr, 
rcileciing the larger replanting programmes of 
past years, but this will adiust itself soon and 
the estates will henelii by the larger crops as 
the rcplantings come into bearing. 

The oil palm acreage will increase, if cm rent 
plans mature, from the present 3,.390 acres (of 
Axhich 41 per cent is not yet productive) i» over 
5,600 acres by the end of the decade. 'Phe 
Directors* intention is thus to “diversTy** by 
iiicre.^siijg the palm oil element in the Company's 
profit earning capacity and simultaneously to 
lessen its dependanCe on rubber. The palm 
oil crop in 1964 was up to expectation and the 
price was satisfactory. 

Oops for the five months ending May 31 . 
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1965 , were RubtHM* S, 3 d 3 i 70 Q lb. And Palm Oil 
645 tons aa compared to Rubber 3,756,500 lb. 
and Palm Oil 531 tons for the aame period in 
1964 . 

With regard to the outlook lor our two 
commodities, Rubber prices have remained very 
steady over the past months at around the 21}d. 
to 22 id. level. Phe price of June, 1965 , C.I.F. 
rubber is 22 d. against that of June, 1964 of 
approximately 20 id. per lb. It is inadvisable 
to prophesy but personally I feel confident that 
murkcL conditions during the current year will 
enable 4 Company ^uch as ours to earn worth¬ 
while profits. 


28.3 

The Market for Palm Oil is satisfactory. On 

{ uly 1 , 1964 , the price stood at £^0 10 s. Od. 
1T.P. Eurotic rising to £^4 10s. Od. at the end 
of 1964 . Since then prices ba 9 e bounded aliead 
to the current level of around £110 per ton for 
July/August shipment. Whilst It would be 
imprudent to expect the maintenance of the 
current price level, It would be reasonable to 
look for a continuance of profitable prices having 
regard to the ever increasing world population, 
notably in the East. 

The report and accounts w'cre adopted. 


COMBINED ELECl'RICAL MANUFACTURERS 

(Incorporating HUckbtldfe and Hewittle Electric Co. Ltd.f Switchgear and Cowans 
Ltd., Ntw Switchgear Ctmatruction Co* Ltd. and Uertram Thomas (Engineers) Ltd.) 

Phe Annual General Meeting will be held in London on August 5, 1965. 

I'lie 5 year record included in ihc Accounts dij»closcs ilie following comparative figure": 

1965 
£ 

Group Profit before taxation . 982,090 

Disidend.s p;tid (net) . 217,000 

Net .Assets employ^... ^ 5,455,000 

* The annual cc|uivalent of Group Profits for varying periods. 

The following are salietit points made in the circulated 
statement to the shareholders by the Chairman, 

Mr A. de M. Browne, CBE. 

# Tlic amount spent on fixed assets during tlic five years since the merger had been £ 1 . 5 m. 
Net current assets required for working capital had increased by £L6m. This had been 
financed as to £L8m. from the cash flow and £ 1 . 3 m. from fresh capital. 

# The ouipiu of large transformers for the C.E.G.B. at 132 kV and 275 kV had been increased. 
'The first of several 400 kV transformers is now being completed. The 'Plianci Division 
had made good progress. 

# * Hcwittic ’ silicon rectifiers are now as well established as ' licwiiiic * mercury arc rectifiers, 
and have become the main product of this division. 

# T he Bertram Phomas Company has done well, particularly with traction breakers. 

# Switchgear & Cowans i'« increasing its production capacity at Manchester, as also is Richard 
Whiffen Ltd. 

# Exports of the Group averaged over 20 per cent throughout the whole range. 

# The associated company in India, llackbridgc Hcwittic 5 c Basun Ltd., in which the equity 
interest of 30 per cent is owned, had produced excellent profits in its last financial year. 

# Barring unforeseen circumstances beyond the Directors’ control, results for the coming 
year should prove satisfactory. 


J%1 

£ 

*675,000 

171,000 

3 , 469,000 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 

EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT TOR 1964 


In 1964 , Cr6dit Lyonnais expanded its activi¬ 
ties 10 the fullest extent compatible with the 
n.itional credit policy and the balance sheet total 
Frs. 22 , 056.3 millions as at December 31 st 
reflects an increase of Frs. 2 , 739.8 millions 
compared w'iih 1963 . 

TIic increase in resources, rcpresciuing 13.9 
IXT cent for sight deposits and 12 per cent for 
current accounts, was particularly marked in Uic 
case of bonds and fixed deposits which, at 
Frs. 1,764 millions against Frs. 1,485 mi)lion.s, are 
nearly 19 per cent higher than ul the end of 
1963 .“ 

Funds which became available as a result of 
die reduction in the level of compulsory holdings 
of Treasury Bills by the banks were used to 
grant increased facilities to commerce and 
industry, whilst keeping within the limits 
imposed by exist mg regulations. 


('.rcdii Lyonnais endeavoured, in particular, 
to assist firms to make the efforts called for dur¬ 
ing the present period of adjustment, especially 
in respect of modernisation and overseas trade. 

The overall expansion of activlijes resulted in 
a fairly substantial increase of gross receipts 
and, in spite of the continued recession of Stock 
Excliange business and of increased overhead 
expenses—^mainly due to the Bank’s building and 
mechanisation programme—^the net profit for the 
year, after full provision for contingencies, is 
over 11 per cent higher than in 1963 . 

T'hc Bank's brunches, associated and alfiliaicd 
banks overseas have progressed satisfactorily, 
including the United Kingdom where business 
oominued to expand, the London Offices play¬ 
ing an Increasingly important role in financing 
Franco-Briiish trade as well as international 
trade. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31. I 964 


ASSETS 

Cub in hand, with Trcaaury and Bonki 

of Issue . 

Ualances with Bankii and Coires- 

pondentB . 

Bills discounted . 

Ck)upons . 

Current Accounts. 

Secured Advanceic. 

Sundry Debtors . 

Liability of Customers for Acceptances, 

as per contra ... . 

Investments. 

Suspense Accounts and Sundries ... 
Bank premises .Tiid fniinits . 


464.430,434.21 

2,073.107.901.5a 

15,064,978,468.35 

18,900,625.81 

2,780,221,705.50 

168,954.760.56 

445,787,267.07 

722.216,074.22 

235,107.492.00 

344,687.56 

82,123,036.86 


22,056,373,953.72 


LIABILITIES 

Sight Deposits . 

Current Accounts. 

Balances of Banks and Couespondents 
Accounts payable nfter collection 

Sundry Oeditors. 

Acceptances for account of Cusiomers, 


as per contra . 

Bonos and Fixed Deposits . 

Suspense Accounts and Sundries 

Reserves . 

Capital . 

Balance bmuEiht forward from previous 
year. 

Profit for ilw Vf.ir. 


8,386.151.428.45 

lHl74,143,bl0.14 

2,377,140.196.63 

588,522,687.30 

1,548,033,040.28 

722,216,074.22 
L764.J 5 3.702.52 
208,717,344.47 
90,500,000.00 
180,000,000.00 


5,110,i.s|.6Q 
lI,biNlK5.02 


22,056,373,953.72 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 

Guarantees . 2,609,029,686.13 

Endorsements . 1.974,288,332.66 

Documentary Credits . 526,io6,0UK.24 
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HANDLEY PAGE 

Tlie Annual General Meeting 
Page Ltd. was held in I^auon on July S, 1965. 
^ D. Sin(sei4 presiding, said; 

Our ^’orkshops are busy with the conversion 
for the R.A.F. of the earlier Victor bombcca 
into three>point in-ilight tankers of very krgt 
fuel capacity. They are the world’s fastest high- 
altitude refuellers and are able to replenish a 
variety of aircraft. 

Such tankers will help to extend the scope 
and effectiveness of Britain’s deterrent. They 
will give greater retaliatory range to the 
R.A.F.*8 V-bomber force, headed by Victor Bis 
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whose retrofit for tj^ carriao-j igiue 
missiles Con^; 7 ^*jgg ^ workshops. 

Sales of our Herald aircraft have been 
fticouraging. Recent Brazilian orders, for fif¬ 
teen airliners, are particularly promising, for 
we have gained a subsuntial foothold in a con¬ 
tinent where the potential market is very large. 
The value of exports—88 per cent of all private- 
venture Heralds and their spares ordered to 
date—is now more than £15 million. 

Our laminar-flow research continues. Pro¬ 
gress with our experimental laminar-flow swept- 
wing has been most satisfactory. We are work¬ 
ing on a design study of tlie H.P.130, a small 
laminar-flow research aircraft. This c^d lead 
to a substantial and revolutionary improvement 


LONDON & EDINBURGH 

INSURANCE CO LTD 


POINTS ARISING FROM MR G. I. STEWART’S STATEMENT PRESENTEll ON 
IIILY 8lh IN LONDON AT THE dM ANNITAI. GENERAL MEETING. 


# Gross profit for the year was £146*368, 
against £149,683 for 1963 which included 
£66,840 of realised profit on investment. 

# Against the poor background of 1963, 
the general underwriting results showed a 
satisfactory recovery. 

# The home agency account is the hard core 
of our development Our motor account, 
which is one of the best in the business, 
expands steadily. The marine and aviation 
accounts are sound and profitable. 

# London A Edinburgh I.ife Insurance Go. 
Ltd. is now a fully fledged Company with hs 
own organisation and is growing at a great 
pace. The **Equitas** Policy is still para¬ 
mount and has no equal in its field. 


# The unit trust subsidiaries—Unicorn 
Securities Ltd. and Dillon Walker A Co. Ltd. 
—^bad a satisfactory year* although profits 
were below the 1963 level, largely because 
of a general restraint in maiket activity. 

# The value of the trusts managed by Uni- 
com .Securities Ltd. increased during 1964 to 
£37,000,000. 

# A final dividend of 71 per cent is pro¬ 
posed, making a total of 15 per cent (same) 
oovered nearly one-and-a-half times by invest¬ 
ment incomow 

# The overall results in 1965 so far are 
comparable to last year, and we expect that 
rate increases in many areas will be reflected 
in our profit by the end of the year. 


)Vrite to the Secretary, London d Edinburgh Insurance Co. Ltd., 1 Seething Lane. London, 
EC5t for a copy of the full report and accounts. 


CHUBB 


The Annual General Meeting for 1965 of C'luibb & 
August 6th in London. 


Profit before taxation ... 

Taxation . 

Group Net Profit 
Preference Dividends ... 
Ordinary Dividends 
Profit Retained . 


Son Limited is to be hold on 

1965 1961 

£ £ 

1.411,877 1,150,831 

644,127 556,314 

699,586 560,612 

19,636 19,906 

265,132 204,771 

410,818 313,933 


The Board recommends a final dividend of 19 per cent on the Capital increased by the 
Rights Issue in January, 1965, which makes a total distribution for the year of 25 per cent. 


In the Chnlrmnn’e Review sent to ehnreholders, the Hen. G. C. 11. Chubb eald: 

We put overwhelming emphasis on all-found security. For instance, the manufacture of 
fire-resisting office equipment, safes and strongrooms, plays an important part in all our overseas 
companies and, as in this country, these prooucts are allied in varying degrees with importani 
services such as burglar and fire alarms, fire extinguishers and call out devices. 

At a time when crime throughout the world Is rampant, demands for our services ha\ c 
never been greater, and we are very much aware of the responsibility that lies on us not onh' 
to manufacture and sell what we feel the public needs in its effort to combat crime, bur also 
to keep ahead in our researdi. 

It would be a brave man who could firmly predict the next year's results in this troubled 
world, but our order book is again well filled and our staff enthusiastic, so that we hope for 
satisfactory results. 

A copy of the Annual Report way be obtained from the Secretary, Chubb & Son Limiudi 
Tottenham Street, London, W\. 
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in the efficiency of operation pf long-range air¬ 
craft. 

Our move Initi the spacc-heatmg fidd lus 
been promising and our radiators have found a 
ready market. Production has ristm rapidly and 
should achieve its ultimate firNt-stage target this 
year. Examination of our electric-radtator^* 
expoit poicniial has proved most encouraging. 


WU.SON BROS., LIMITED 

(Publishers of Greetings Cards) 



AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


Tlic eighteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Wilson Bros., Limited was held on July 15th at 
Hayes, Middlesex, with Mr E. S. BiHi in the 
Chair. 

The following is an abridged version of his 
circulated statement: 

During 1964 Mr S. E. Wilson retired as 
Chairman and Managing Director but remains 
on the Board. The appointments which fol¬ 
lowed were those of myself as Chairman, Mr 
E. Davis as Deputy Chairman and Mr Alan 
Wilson and Mr Gordon Myers as Joint Manag¬ 
ing Directors. 

In July, 1964 the issue at par of jC- 35,429 61 
per cent Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock 
1984-89 was successfully effected. 

The work at the Hayes premises was com¬ 
pleted during the year and the factory and ware¬ 
house all on one floor, together with the admin¬ 
istrative offices, comprise 117,000 sq. ft. 

The conversion for office use of the Chlswell 
Street property (now all freehold) is well ad¬ 
vanced and the work is expected to be completed 
in November. The building w'ill provide over 
90,000 sq. fi. of lettable office floor space. 

Alihougli turnover once again reached a rcLord 
level, profit before taxation fell from >(324,974 
in 1964 to /;251,960. . 

Non-recurring costs and expenses aUributublc 
to the move from (Tiisw'cll Street to Hayes, to 
the disturbance of production arising from it 
and to the employment of industrial consultants 
amounted to approximately >(62,000. In addi¬ 
tion, the cost of Bank and Loan Stock interest 
during tlie year amounted to £36,619 compared 
with the cost of Bank interest only in the pre¬ 
vious year of £8,561* an increase ^ £28,058. 

The Directors feel that the results are reason¬ 
ably satisfactory, taking into account the events 
of the past year. 

For the future against the cost of a full year's 
inicrcsi on the Loan Stock amounting to £34,803 
there will be brought into account the substantial 
income which will arise when the letting of 
Chiswcll Street has been effected. When the 
property has been let, the additional income for 
a full year will increase the profits of tlie Com¬ 
pany substantially and will ensure that the level 
of retained profits need not be diminished as .i 
result of the introduction of Corporation Tax. 

It is too early to forecast profits for the cur¬ 
rent year, but trading for the first three months 
has ^cn satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 
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^ EDGAR ALLEN & CO. 

INCKI.ASID SAITS TURNOVER 


The siMy-sixih Annual General Mcciiiit; of 
Allen & Co. l.imitcd will be held on 
Aukusi 5ih ar Sheffield. The following is taken 
from the siatemeni by the CJiairman, Mr F. A. 
KohS, FCA, which has been circulated with the 
Rc^iori and Account*.: 

The sales turnover, when compared v\iili ih.ii 
lor the previous year, shows an increase of 
.ipproximately 31 per cent for the Parent Cnm- 
pany, 29 per cent for the United Kingdom Sub¬ 
sidiaries, and 4 per cent for the overseas Sub¬ 
sidiaries, with an overall increase for the Group 
of some 27 per cent. 

4l‘liis increase in Group sales turnover is 
rclleclcd in the Consolidated Prollr and Loss 
Account by a trading profit of ^^121,260 against 
a loss in the previous year of jCT03,10L an 
improvement of £224,361. 

Nk^'ith the reorganisation and intcnsilicaiion of 
ilie sales clFort, the Steel Division has shown 
.i marked improvement in results over those of 
ilie previous year vvitli increased sales turnover 
both to outside customers and to the company's 
other manufacturing Divisions, and considerable 
.iicivase in profit was earned. 

In the very highly competitive conditions of 
iMisincss in the supply of steel castings much of 
liio increased cost arising in their inanul'acture 
»Inring tlic year had to be borne by ihc C'om- 
p.inv, ilnis reducing the profit margin. 

^’hc Light Eniginccring Division is responsible 
'■ 1 the manufacture of the following piotlucrs. 
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inter alia: engineers* tools (including powder 
metal), ^aws, magnets, trackwork and wearing 
places. Without exception, all the manufactur¬ 
ing departments in this Division increased their 
sales turnover over that of the previous 
year. 

In the Heavy T-ngineering Division the sales 
turnover has mcieased considerably over that 
of last >e.ir but a still further increase is 
requited to enable this Division to VNoik 
profitably. 

Compared wiih the losses of the two previous 
years the trading results of the (iroup for the 
H*ar lo Apiil 3, 1965, show a marked improve¬ 
ment in spite of the losses incurred by three 
Subsidiaries. Wltat optimism we have for the 
success of the Group during Ihc current ye:ir 
stems from our present improved order posi¬ 
tion but much has been heard recently of the 
expected decline in capital investment and such, 
if it comes abour, would have on immediate 
effect on our sales of plant, with a correspond¬ 
ing reduction in the sales of many of our 
products that form component parts of plant 
and machinery or are used hi its maiiu- 
f.ict urc. 

'fhe Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 3\ per cent on the Ordinary Shares 
making a ivu.il of 6 per cent ^Icss i w) for 
the year. 

The rate of dividends on the Ordinaiy Sli.ucs 
pavablc after April 5, 1966 will be directly 
influenced by the proposed new legislation ini in¬ 
ducing (’oipoiniion Tax, under which if will 
be necesMiry to iiLhieve a substantial increa e in 
iijii.ixid proliis in order to maintain a dividend 
of oper cent for the year and to make an appio- 
piiatioii to Ciener.tl Resetvc of i similar .amount 
in that ni>'.v proposed. 
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Mil l ARS’TIMBER & 
TRADING 

The Annual General Meeting of Millars* 
I'imbcr & Trading C^ompaiiy, Limited, was held 
on July 8ih in London, Mafor A. W. Bird, DSO 
(Managing Directory presiding. 

The following is an cxiraLt from tlie Directors* 
Slalcmeiu for the year 1964: 

In the Directors* Statement last year wc said 
that we were of the opinion that for 1964 wc 
should be able to reLOinmend a dividend of 
12 per cent on the Ordinary Capital a.s increased 
by the “ Rights ** Issue, 'fhe results have fully 
justified our confidence and we are, tlierefore, 
recommending a dividend of 12 per cent on the 
wliole of the Ordinary Share Capital. 

Group turnover reached a figure of £10’ mil¬ 
lion, a substantial increase over die previous 
year. T’he nci profits *»f ilie Group arc £204,103 
which compares w'iih £174,021. 

Early in 1964 shareholders subscribed 
£.550,000 addilional capital by mc.ins of a 
“ Rights ** Issue of Ordinary Shares. Some 
£250,000 of this has so far been spent on our 
capital invcsiineni programme and working 
capital within the Cimup. Ihinhcr projci fs .ue 
in hand. 

This capital expenditure together with ili.it 
in previous jears has had a most beneficial elfect 
on our co.st of production, both in .Australi.i 
and in the United Kingdom, and the adJiiion.il 
money vvil) tonriime to fielp in this direct ion. 

.As wc see trading at tJte moment we feel ton- 
fideril that we shtill be able to repeat ilie di'. i- 
dend on the Ordinary Shares. 

Di ll DlVl I.OPMLN r 
COMPANY 

ITie thirty finirih Ordinary Gencul \L- t 'vj 
of Duff Developruent. Company Inin.ieJ 
Jicld on July 8ih in London, Mr John A. I.ord 
(the chairman) presiding. 

'Fhe following is in CMiact fiom lie 
laicd btatement: 

For the year 1964 I am pleased to rei>)if vet 
atiotlicr record annua] out pm of rubber, which 
at 6,722,513 lb was 223,500 Ib in excess of our 
estimate and showed, against the crop ior the 
previous twelve months of 6,230,848 11\ a jvr- 
ceniagc rise of some 7.S9 per cent. T'he tot il 
crop for the current year is estimated at 7,.^0(),0(H1 
lb, of which 2,527,700 lb have been h.irve.i« d 
in the first five months ending May 31, 
Forsvai'J sales of rubber for 1965 h.ive Ken 
niesde totalling 582,400 lb at an avcia-'c p. ■ e 
of 21 275d. pci Ib C.il- icims. 

In the year 1964, iiitome fiom ilic s.ri. nf 
rubber rose by /.16,482 over rhiit ol ihe pro. lutis 
year to y"504,209, although the average I'.in-* 
obtained tl**'J)ned by f).79d. per lb. 

A.s reported at our ine.dng in July 1» t 
2,300 acres of jungle (c*ci\e were soM dr-iii".': 
1964, the final bill nice v’f the total net p.;o , 
of £.16,507 being tc«'. ived just before ihc i >' 
of tlie financial year. Vour Director, wcu c.I 

that in lieu of p.i\irig dividends from icm h..-; 
sources, the sfockliijldcrs would bem fit if ^ 
free distribution out of capital profits weie iv. idc. 
Therefore, in Febru.irv, 1965 lOJ. 'i.ix . . i : -r 
Stock Unit was distributed. 

The uport was .tdopicd. 


THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY SURPLUS LANDS GO. LTD. 

7V>e thirty•sveoftd Annual Gamal Mevtinn of tltv Coni/yiny mft he hefd on 

July 22, f96S, The fo/lowing /« a aumnutry of Sir Reniard l)ockcr*.s Stafcment 

circulated with the accounts for the year to March M, l9(tS. 

CROUP PROFITS. Net rents amtninled to fi»'>3 'ks (1964 1598.303) nut t!ie 

increase was offset by a redueiion in profits on purchase and resale of propciiics (C3«>8.3‘M 
.igainsi the record figure last year of £363,456) and higher intdcsi charges. Profits .iliei La\, 
thcrclore. amounted lo £343,172 (1964 £380,713). 

f)IA'll)ENl>$. The final dividend of 81 per ecni less memne i.ix, making 131 per ccin 
(s.imc as last year) leaves £282,363 carried forward against 1363.5>3 brought in. 

SURPLllS ON REVALL)ATTO\. If prolcsston.il .nul iniern.il rcvalualions of the 
iinesimcnl properties and trade iit\esimcnts wcic .icfnjsicd g onp capital resetvcs Wvni'.d 
CNCenI t4in. 

THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. Satisfacioiy progicss has been m;ide wait 
se\eral developments some of which ha\e been completed. Snbsuniial bridentg and long 
term lin.ince will he required but (he C’ompany*^ arrung'nie'iis aie llesible. Wc shall pro¬ 
ceed with some schemes now and if nccess.iry will considei selling iMhers. Aliern.ni\e’- . 
we may in suiluble cases secure paiincrs with lin.mcMl mg «»r po.ip4)nc retk’sclopni. ni 
imiil (he financial climate is more propitious. 

PROSPI'X'l.S. The Compaiv.’s Nuhstaiuial csiatc in Me iop\ilii.in Loiulon should 
CitiniDiie to increase in income and \.i!iie. Increase's m ie\cni»c m.iv be expecied .is 
ilcvcIopiricMl piopciiics loiiic io iii.iiiini). liadnig pioln-,. vshds; lludu.iiing, slumld icmani 
at a substantial IcvcI. 

The new ( olp^^la.MMl la\ will beat hv..i\ii> uoin i .-c ("omp.ii'. which, in coi-mnui 
wiih other propertv companies, dis’'ibmes iltc major pan i' i s cunnigs. Ncvciiluics'. our 
g.owlh potential is considerable. ffropertN is stiII .me . 'he mosi secure loT up^ for 
caphal and il is bcliCNcd that ihc G->nipin^ will vonlii.ii. :o g‘\c :i good acwonn'L (o its 
sh.ireholders. 

(A copy of iliC Report mid {.coimfy, w ’// rh,- ( luo, niiin’.s Slnlrntcni nmi a 

hrochiirc, will he sent on npplUmion i.t the lltmsc, 553-57'* flnnou’ 

Rond, London, Bid) 
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EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Lindsay Parkinson 
report 

tweifth record year 

Mr. A. B. Parkinson, the Cliairman of Sir Lindsay Parkinson 
A Co, Ltd., in his circulated Statement for the year 1964, 
reported another year of record profits — the twelfth in 
succession. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOEOGY 

STOKE-ON-TRENT 

TUe folKiwinn poti ttraiUi.itc courses leading lo the 

DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

will be offered in September. 1965 

Sandwich Course . One year 

Block Release Course. Two >ears 

The session commences on September 20. 1965. 

Further cSctails and application forms may be obtained from the 
Pr^cipal^Norih Staffordshire College of Technology, College Road, 


Ytsr f 0 Sfet December 

1981 

1962 

1961 

1284 

Group Profit 
btforo tax 

£404.981 

£907,697 

£872,321 

£779,2M 

Taxttloti 

179,803 

291,417 

299,382 

341,038 

Group ntt profit 

224.888 

299,490 

376,999 

428,218 

Ordinary dividend 
(lata tax) 

Revenue reserves and 
unappropriated profit 

80,837 

1,069,247 

70.744 

1,251,802 

84,439 

1.439.703 

18,828 

1,877,988 


The foDowlng are extracts from Ms Statement: The diversification 
of contracts secived hat been well maintained. 

Building Contracts have been obtained from Govemment, 
Local Authorities, and from the Private Sector of Industry 
including Housing Contracts to the value of some £4i million, 
and Contracts from Hospital Authorities for some £1 million. 
Recent Contracts secured from the Private Industrial Sector 
amount to just over £1 million and are well spread over the 
country on industrial sites we have acquired. 

INDUSTRIALISED BUILDING SYSTEMS 

Wo have incorporated a new Subsidiary Company, S.L.P. Indua- 
triallsed Building Limited, to undertake the H.S.S.B. Industria¬ 
lised Building System. Production has commenced at a factory 
established at Wellingborough and the initial contracts are in 
progress. Our other industrialised system, the ParkwaU System, 
hu secured a substantial contract for the Leeds Corporation, 
valued at over £2i million. We are also actively engaged on 
substantial contracts utilising the Bison Wall-frame system for 
hi|^ rise buildings. 

The Process of cutting back on Private Housing Sites is not 
likely seriously to affect our profits as a result of the wide 
diversification of our business. In 1964 the turnover of this 
department represented only 7i% of the Group total. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Our Civil Engineering Department has secured a contract for 
approximately £4,275,000 for the Coldra-Crick Section of the 
South Wales Motorway. Activity in the department is continuing 
at a high level. Our Opencast Coal Department continues to 
operate at a substantial level. 

Our Associated ^mpanics in Ghana have all continued to 
operate actively and excellent progress has been made on the 
various contracts. Work is being undertaken for the American 
interests associated with the Aluminium Smelter Factory at 
Tema Harbour. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 

At present work in hand still exceeds £30 million. Our Group 
turnover for 1965 is expected to exceed that fur 1964, and I 
remain confident that the results will continue to give satisfac¬ 
tion to our Members. 

Until the present Finance Bill becomes law it is impossible 
definitively to forecast the impact on distributable profits. How¬ 
ever, it appears that the Company should at least be able to 
maintain the rate of distribution at the current level. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Piccadilly 
Jlotei, London^ at 12 noon on 22nd July, 1963. 

SIR UNDSAY PARKINSON A CO. LTD. 

Civil Engineering d Building Contractors 


aty and County of Newcastle upon 
Tyne 

Municipal Colleffo of 
Commerce 

Tha OoUege will offer the following full-tiuit 
cqurtM In the 190I-66 Session: 

EXTORNAIa DVX3REB COURSES OP 
LONDON UNlVERSiry; 

B.So. (lik:ouoinics) 

Lli.B. 

B.A. (General) 

DlprX>MA CX)URSES; 

Higher National Diploma In BuMnesK Studiei 
(two-year full-time nr three-year Kundalcb) 
(ordinary National Dlpluma In Busineas 
Studies 

Higher Award in Business Studies -four-year 
sandwich (Piuposed eouroe fur B.A (Hons ) 
degree) 

PROFESSrONAL COURSES: 

Accountants 

Cost and Wurlcs Aooountanti 
Ssylet y Pails I and XI 

tSunlcl^f Treasurers and AecouuUnte 
(Block Release Course) 

Secretaries 

Further partlnilors may be obtained from 
the Registrar. College Stioot. New castle 
upon Tyne 1. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING for Women 
especially university graduates and older 
studonts: 6-motiih and Intensive 14-week 
oourses. -Write Principal. Davies’s, 

ISf Holland Park Avenue. W-ll. PARk 4iltt4 


FINANCIAL 

NOTICES 

The Royal Bank of Canada 

DIVIDEND NO. 313 

Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
of dS oenu par share upon the pal<t-up capital 
etouk of this Bunk has been pEOLAfruD fur 
the current quarter and wiU be payable at 
the Bank and Us branrihes on uid after 
September 1. 19(15. to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on July 31, 1905. 

“WdSlSSlSl: 

Chief Oencral Manager. 

July 13. llKiS 


Home Study Courses 

B,Sc, (Econ.) LL.B, 

and other external degrees of the University 

of London. Also Arcountancy. Hecretaryabti, 

Law. Ooetlng, Bonking, insurunoe, 

Marketing, a.C.E.. and many (non-exnm.) 
coursM in business starts including the 
new Stockbrokors and Stockjobbers cuurse 
Write today tor details or advice, slatlnff 
subjects lo which interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 39/2), St. Albans, 

or oaU at 30 Queen Vleloilu Stieei, 

London, E.C.4. City 0174 
(Pounded 1910.) 

TOP PEOPLE'S 81CORKTARIR8 are well 
pUced generally by Stella Fisher Buieau In 
the Strand. 

COMPUTER PROGRAMMING .--Train for g 
well paid post In this expanding field through 
ICS. For details of new luime-study courses 
(Inc. IBM 1401) write IGS (Dept. 424). 
Parkgats Road, London, S.W.ll. 

IF YOU WISH TO EXPAND. SEUa PART 
OB WHOLE OF YOUR BUSINESS/. . . 
Advertiser with large financial resources 
would be interSMted in purehuslng the majorltg 
equity share holding (or the minority down 
to 20 per cent.) of soundly managed 
industrial or commercial eoncerns, at home 
or abroad, having good growth potential anA 
a net profit of £10,000 to £60.(100 p.a. 

Fully qualified technical, marketing and 
adnunlstratlve experience available If 
required All enquiries will be treated with 
strictest confidence. Write to: 

MANAGING DIRECTOR. E- h J. HILTON 
LIMITED, 43 GEORGE ROAD, 

EDOBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 19. 

APPOINTMENTS 

University of Birmingrham 

Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science 

A research student Is required to work with 
Mr. D. J. Smyth of the Dmrtmcnt of 
Mathematical Itoonomlcs and Mr. j. M 
Samuels of the Dwnrtment of Industrial 
fSconomics and Builness Studies on a study 
of re.search and development In Brltlah 
industry. A suitably qualified applicant win 
M able t(» obtain n Setenoe Researoh Onunci 
research studentship, value £340-£430 (iindsf 
revision) for three years, and register for 
the Ph.D. degree. 

Forms of application should be obtained 
from the Assistant Registrar, Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science. University of 
Birmingham. Birmingham 10, by July 31. ivsi 



FALCONBRIDGE 

NICKEL MINES LIMITED 

DIVIDEND Number 85 
Notice Is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Soventy-Five Cents (75c) 
per share has been declared by the 
Board of Directors of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable In 
Canadian funds on August 31, 1985 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of busineas on August 6,1965. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffa 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
July 8.1965 


The University of Lancaster 

Department of Economics 


Applications are invited for the poet of 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE In the 
Department of Economies to woik on a 
projert concerned wiUi the forecasting 
i>C the regional demand tor electricity 
Salai-y £1.090 x £’(&—£ 1,300, Initial 
salary acrording to age, quallficai lutu 
and experience. 


AppIlratUins and enquiries sliould be 
addl'Cs^od to the Secretary of the 
Univevs.lty. Dallrlgg House. Lancaster, 
from further particular.! may be obtained 
Cl».Mng duie lur applicalious July 31, i9i>3 


A FIRM OF LONDON STOCKBROKERS 
requite a representative to take over 
management of their Brufuiela Oftiue 
Candtd.'itea tor this pnat must have fluent 
French and experience of general 
■tockbroking. Including knowledge of 
oontlnental marketa. The positioa earrloe 
eonslderuble responsibility and provides a 
unique opportunity for a poreon of Initlattvo 
and enthusiasm. Salary, living expensw. oU. 
will bt discussed at personal Interview. 

Apply In writing to the Manager, Speaeer 
Thorn loll A Cumpuny, S Tlirugmortoa 
Avenue, London. E O.2. 
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PROGHAMMK 

OIUJAN'l.'itR 11-^ JAi^Tfr ^ 

!f'F 111 Ldiiilun iniiir.h '.'iljuiis imim i 
-'•spiiiribli* ti> Hi*ii(i of Ffl'-ipin St-iMu- l.ii* 

^ bioiidiMstinif in Uidu. IJeiKali and 

^ ’'Hiiiila Ouiioh ;n luil** plunnitiK and 
ijioill) liftii ot pio'.'imnnn’.. '■iini'i \ ■-.ici.i ,ir,1 
"•n:tl;n,ii ut dmies .)f uioi/rvnirnp si.ilT 
op. PinH \ilTh iviiii'.l.i'loii un<l ioujH. -nj 
it iiPws (t>ni:iiciiiuiiPs .'lui U-hi i.f 

|l••>ul|llnlnt‘,^. 'I 111 * pll^l ('.ills fill I,.minus ul 
•ni,!;'. iiM:i'.'iii.i;i(iii .un! mhhuI uitlsniuni 

Msiivinl iiinll'iiMilnijs; n'ci'iii Iiist lurid 
• spprieiu'c ot ijji- and {•ondiiioiis in I’.ikisim 
<r Cr\loii (nr. alterimiiM-lj. innswlei.iblc 
nrnndfBMina »'\pi-iipnr«*i. (i*-tiii!1« iini*i‘»-Ai in, 
..nd knoMlwlm ot. (ini*in iilminl .illans wi h 
iJiii'iii’uKir rHiiL-nfe in Sovitli Asia. i'.liU* 
'uliuial and K(*iiMiiI biii-kuinunn, siiisi* of 
ne«s mj1u(-.s und piwrii ojithiiisiiih abi)ii>. 
UesliMblii iiaa lull-lit lulls: IcnowIodiiP nt ITidii, 

or Binhiilu most di*.s|i,ili|i*, iliiiii!;li 
niii l•^s(‘nli)ll. Vinr sul■^•c..^flll irindlilaip m.i.t 
•it tiiUliii; to Htudv Uidu In ohIpi to Iicmuiih 
ifasoiialilv iluMii. Alrlih to vric im- 
li’-iKirli'iislitiK ttoiild be K(lMil 1 l.i:,'i*nll.s 
)'i(rieried fluft limif.'s :mi to 4!i .Snliiiv ti 'iisn 
'may bn iilirhm' il (|ii.iiiiii-,iiiiinK pM-rpHnn.iii i 
x'll.'S A!:!.525. WtJtL-liii iipplli arloit fo '111 
iPiiilnsm}; addrensed fn\«*lnpif and 
•iiui'lntf iPlPienc-c tih.d 4in. l-i t i m 
Apiioimmenis DppLUlmi*iit. IJBC. Ln-ud.-n, W 1 
' nhlii iiVb dujs. 


.Victoria Univei'sity of 
Wellington 

Nf’.W Zl AlANT) 

'Senior Ucinm luul Lrctuin lu 
fiushms AciwinintriiHon 

AppJlLii'lons aip lilt fpd lor Mie 
b bo\p*ini'Uliiinpr] pus;*. 

II. IN rspi'cird riijir ihp |>^o pp ‘i-'is 
.ippolrited ttlll iH-iMfi-n iln-ii bt< .iim- mj 
oiIiM' s|iei*i,ili;.Htiiinh in: Maikonni; and 
l>t.stiibiirinn, tin* .iiipjliiilniii ut BiHi.-siual 
rei-hnliiiifs to Uu'-Ui€i;>s Pinblems b'j» 

•ipplifiini.s ullPi’lni: oiln-i mil''!'>ions "11 

UP 1 DiiMdricd boinn lO lj,.sjni 

.-M at'lJ ns iippiiipi laM; uriiUtiiiiL- i.il.ildli i.Uifii ^ 
S p-isiMUlnl 

riie Hillary for a .?i*iilni U'l'inu'i vi’l be 
A*'*3«n ppp annum rMn"’ ro per 

i'o’iiim niul fill n li-i'iinci i l.jtiii jimii-: ‘o 
i-.’.fMiO piT ann.im aitli a b.ir Mn-n nii 
ri>i-(inimendarion to b'.VAiiO pi'i nniumi. llie 
n."»l salary in imi'li insriime \ti1l be 
licermlned lUToiiJiim to ihc iiviui!i'.a'luns 
..ltd Pspeileiwf of ilif iipiioinrirp. 

Appioied l!iii‘.H to Wpllinifion -ull be 
nllo’jiYd lor oil appointee and hlh tHinib', 
roiretlier wlrh ariiiul !iimo\al e\penM;s -A-ithin 
bpei'illed limits. 

PuiTher p.iiili'tJlMr.s nnd tnfotnvitvlon as to 
the inrthod ot applioiiilnn mny be nbuuiiud'- 
Mfvoin the A.s.siii'liiiiiin nf r'limiuonwealtli 
Uiilversitli** iBiaiipli <JfB<-e). Mailborouiih 
House, fall M,ill, Iiondon, S W.l. 

Aoitl'tiirinns closi’, in Nirv Zealand and 
|.i)ndoii, on A'/i;iix/ V. IVlj'i. 


; Oxford University 

'!t 111' 

T’» n-h Mnt M) r till* 

1 o'liiin:;- •' I* 1 av, Tiist I's 1. > il 

I, >.i! il'inir. knoMleil-if II! I'n-'i.ii •, I 

(If iii..!i r 'III'ml n'M.ii-'n c p, ;ii;i 
ili'sli.ililr .s.ilai'v •!'II'litlli.i ' 11 . 11 , 1 *. 

I .;ii-<'( III c .nid iiiiiilili. ,1 ir i ii n 
' 1 !J-. n .1 pl.i. 1 .S S U , n 1 V I 

■ til' ibi’iiiiis \ppMi .1'l*ili- -'iii.iM 't iM' 

;•! !ln- itr.. Hill Ciii'f-i i'. H'":iS't' (j‘iiiid 


Jolin Laing and Son 
Limited 

rft..iiif ill! f'li lei'f'irl’ foi'-ui-.l n..'.i 
J'lni'i'v-'M', Di'p.i-imnii '0 o.i',)'iii. |. i -tie 
111 -. 1 . 1 .I 1 i«>!i III .III IB.M Jb'j .f.iip'. Cl 

III- If u.f \ ii-.in ifs ffji 

Stfstrwii Avalusls and P> (hjrnnimcis 

til l•".l■f‘ n'i (DMiilif'c .il .ii);t) I''.' <i!iS 

'« linn !Ilf ■■intip APviI’'‘.t!^'s 'lioulil Uhve 
■J-( ''ill ■ f III 111* It,i'll 

f-’iis-cssiii. Hold. IMii'iiii.itiiH‘i' 'hniilil 

lime .1 Adi'kiiit' ktiiKtIfil-ie'd IHM 

iMiiip'.i'fr i., ifiiiis 

Sii'.I ltd 'ipidii'aii'-s 'till In.n iif’Mv 
foriii'il pj'olfi ■ KKiiips foticfnirniiin on 
.'iipiMiit'iitiii ( .ippl'.i lit ions on ilir 

COIlipiI’iT. 

.strii.iiII-. ".ill be I’omnifnsuratp 'f-ili 

'I'l.ilil'i I'M' .«nd I spci .. c.iTiili".'!.; 

111 eiiiplii'infill in. ludf tlucf werki' 
liolid.iv and pfiPiiiii silifiiif 
plfisf wiite lui appi.i'.tMon l•l'■‘ 1 t 
♦o 'he 

c.HnllP PI’RSONN'IL MANArtrU 
il'INf mil 

.u>M\ 1 MVd r.iMin D 

I iiniliiii. .N 'V I 


I Herljordslurr 

1 Watford Grammar School 

Pii-kmi'iisw I'l Rnid, W.iif.i’.l 
',8411 bin- J4(| , S'.\1 li 

Reiiuiitd till SLiilmibfi'. I'i'jj. Ji 
I'liii'i. II iiiH.-lf'i Id '(ai h 

M'ONOMir.S ANO poi.i iirs 
' 111 Ihf SiMli I null 

A siitifblt (ju.ililKd I'aiKiid.ilf ciiiild l» 
nppoiiilfd ks a Hfiul of [tt-piuimetti V'lli 
;<etierou.s allowanre but appIlnitKiiis aif 
inith'd fmiii ihose tvillioui experience arti 
ibose Inietestod in .1 sbnii>tfiiii iinpnjntr 
Ilelvi wi'h hiiiise'PUKli:i'-f iinrt innuial 
Allottuiii'fs ireiierallv uv.illiible 
Appllfiiiits .sliiiiiid uiOf Id thf Hradm.i 
trlvinc lull details ul rmahni-.iiiiuv und 
lnteic..rs. copit-s ul .m;.’ icsiiiooin.ils and 
iiiimi-.s 111 luu ietMff.s. 


I Technical Assistant 
i (Investment and Loans) 

, CoXfii'ry wj.H one ol tin loi.i\ 

liijiittf'! in Mie f'lU'.'A in\.‘I'lifn' Hel'f 
ami naniif.s an .n iiff in'is'iin'it p'I;, y 
in .nliliMdij a siib'.l.ini ..il L.ipti.il 
pto'i fiiiiine iieci“.natPii iDc UM ul all forms 

uf biiiidwinit 

TiJ df.il wiili 'li!« - m'fU'iifnt and 

lii-.ui.s t\() k a if-iii 'imi .iiiiiii IS lifiii',: 
midciMki.n 111 111 *' ''Miiniancv UUisioit and 
this nc'.v post bus hfi'ii cifulfil 
rile pci'mi appi'lii'fd Mill be .*1 keen vouttS 
imin, with .lopri.p'-iiitr n:ialiiii'.t"'»n‘. «lio is 
fible and nillimf wi t.ikf a snbsi.miial ineahuie 
ol rfspunsib'hh 

The siilaiv ^cvle Is 1*1.iHO to e? 110 nnd 
the coinineiu iMi; miIh- will bv itsi d tn 
Ai'['(iiilam;i* Mtth (iu.iliiii .Mu ns .ind f.peneni'e 
100 pfi eoiil ail\mif'^ |.ii liiiu'e pui-ha.ie 
tre .IV.Pliable 

Applii-.iiimi lo fit'- Iic.is'..rfi, (jijii.isil 
Huubo, CovLiiiiy. b.\ .jijl' iiil) 


For further 


announcements 

see pages 286. 288 and 289 


j University of Adelaide 

I Lecturer in Politicn 

\ Applifatuin<t a e invirfd r<ii Mio 

I ubuvu'Oieoiioiifd iipiiiiiniiiii'ni 

‘ No pAriicuiui iii.'id Ilf spt'Liui'iMaion «iii be 
I pu'luncU. 

! si'fZf- i;'A'-’4nn X L* Aim L’A.1170 

, vnli Mipfi.iiinu.iiiijii oil iliL* F s ,'i U babia 
‘Ihi* niMi.ll -Hilaiy ut ihc .sucllssIuI 
candidiite will be llsril \MtIiln llif 'icule In 
I areurduiu-e uiih (jualiiiL.iiliin.s rind piLHUius 
I e.spfiicni'c. 

I Ftirihrr Jnfnrmahiui A potential fanUsJiite 
fhould .sflfk Horn thf Hf.’iMiut uf 'be 
Uiilver.sily or Iroiii ihf Assoi-liMlnn uf 
Commimk-e.ilih Univfisitlfs (Bniiu-li OIbce). 
M.irlbiiimi'.'b llnu.se. I’liil Mull. Liundon. B W I, 
Iho IrilloM'in.'diifUiiifiilH. (1) ifetifiul 
{.'omliltnns uf Afi/Muntniriit. wiiii-ii Include 
pnrtiruluis of tmuif, .sU|i«iuniniiiijon, 
reiiioviil fspciisiss, invulidiiy und study leave 
and (u) a Sfolrmcnf uivln'i (uiliter 
partlfulnts of the post nnd ot aurli matters 
as help In huuMiv.:. conlfrenco Riunis and 
bpcflul siippotl lor re,.fttrfli The Univei.vily 
will -[Ivdly supply uny Imilifr Inlonnaiiun 
deaned on lenuf^t to tbo Kei'lstrtir, 
Ajiphciiiiont. Ill dnplii .tie. kIioiiM iriva the 
Intmin.illiin lisb-tl In paiiimaph 7 of the 
StnlcmL'nt and should if.ich the Rfitisitnr uf 
the Univervlly, Noith TenufO. AileliUth;, 

Buulh Au-traha, not lutrr l/iun fiilff Jl, 1965 


I The University ol‘Livei pool 

The Un Vf:- ty uf I.i’eri)oul has .seviMiil 
rfec.iuh pi'd'e. .s Mcicurtn-d with Incu j n.: 
the < ilificiii-. ul ;ii* b.illdini,' indusiiv A 
fuiUiri lie’.'it.pMf ur. lln.'ii' .illy •■inpo-ifd by 
the Mii-s!i. (it I’Mli'.i* H-iiMinif ajid Wuii.s is 
dLouiu-d Id ■o.itl. Ihf poti-nliHl clfin.uul lur 
htiddin ' ifMiiii i* III ijif tDresi'f.iiilL- f'.' i e 
in thf Mci'i-NS'di- .iii.(i u'Kl til rf|.|..f ^.ll; 
deiiiitml to iht* iC''i<J.k.L*b a'..i;lJblo. 

An reonu.'Hiv.' -.nih p'.pfiience In lndu-»;y 
or rrsirftnh ulio wi'-hcs lu estend h'.s 
knowleduf of JiMit II e und biiddhn: (odns’ry 

{ iiubloni.v i» if<iui!fd to tnko cluirire ot th>i 
nvvstivi.itiuu ihe i>Lud> u expixied lo lake 
three yen is 

The Initial wi'ajv flrctuirr scnlet a'll be 
within the lanjL* i:i,4uu und kiU.Kifi per 
annum. 

Applirntlnn^ ‘lailivr n't**. qutil'nc.i*'f.r- and 
expt'rluiicf. lui{fther with the nnine.v of ihrce 
rolcreeh, Klioiild b«‘ rci'fivfd (is Kumi a.s 
possible bv the K^'isn.-ir. from abuiu further 
partli ul^r.s may be ub'.nned 


ARi-icultural Economist 

Zambia 


Required to ns'lst In the eondurt of 
eeunuuiif appru.vals, the formulation nf 
advice, the publication of inrormiition 
and the cuiiyiu;; out of economic aurveya 
in the field of iiuni'iihuud produi-tiun 
and niarkfiiir'. In. ludlns 
dcvclupmtin 'planning. 

rnndidnlcs miri have a deirrre In 
econolnll■^ oi (ml. uhmal econuinifs plug 
two MMis* iipp.upiiale po'it'gi'aduiilc 
cxpcnfifc 

Sidaiy locale £ l.lAO’f ? COO a year 
W per cfIII '.(la.'iiv. I'asba'ics p uvuled 
F.du<'uiloii allowancft Qua)iei.s 
available, riiiee ii*ar cuiitiuct. 

Candiditei. Mho shmild be nntlon.ah 
ot the Uiilifd Kill" loin oi the Republ.c 
of Ireland, should write for ftirfher 
detaila, r'iiik* lull mime, (]uallflca*!unf 
and expe. iciii f and (jUulitig 
HC'iJG 1 . 1 ? 08 lo: 

Appoint Mien ts (illli(;r, 

Kuoiii Jill, 

MINISTRY (iV OVI H.Si:Aa 
DtVKIill'MI Nl', 

Eland Ilousf, 

6ta^' IM.ice, 

London, ti W 1 


DEPARTMENT OF UBOUR 
Reseorch Division 
PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Requires the services of a 



k QUALIFICATIONS; Master's Degree or Minimum Bachelor's 
Degree with equivalent experience in liberal 
arts. Minimum two years' experience in the 
field of statistics and Economic Research 
including field work. 

DUTIES: Conduct surveys and studies relative to 

training requirements in industries of Nova 
Scotia; develop and carry out surveys and 
collect data on all phases of Manpower 
Training needs; analyse and evaluate Inform¬ 
ation received and organise the data for 
regular publication; design schedules, estab¬ 
lish checking procedures, and develop 
compilation and tabulation programmes. 
SALARY. Commensurate with qualifications and 

experience. 

Full civil service benefits. 

Application Forms may be obtained from the 
Nova Scotia Civil Service Commission, P.O. Box 943, Dennis 
Building, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

June 21, 1965 A2058 


Training Systems Anaiysts 


Wc need a Senior Instructor in our Training Centre at 
Ealing to help train rapidly increasing numbers of our own and 
our users’ st-lTs in the field of Systems Analysis. The latest 
instructional methods are used at the Centre and we have 
developed advanced techniques for effective use in vSystems 
Analysis. 'Ihe successful candidate will be responsible to the 
Systems Training Ofliccr and should have e.\pcriencc in one of 
the following: 

Systeiiu Analysis 

Oruanisation and Method! 

Operational Research 

A knowledge of computer programming, accounting or work 
study would be advantageous. 

If necessary wc will train a person whose knowledge and 
experience in these activities is not suHiciently wide, provided 
be has the personality, imagination, and ability required for the 
po-st. 

The salary will reilect the importance of the ta.sk and the 
breadth of knowledge and ability required. Future prospects 
arc good in our rapidly developing Training Department. 

Send full details of age, education, training and experience to: 
F. C. Garrett, Personnel Officer, Dept. LE.Rj27, 

Enalidi Llcctric-Leo Marconi Computers Limited, 
llartree House, Queensway, IT.’. 



IMGLISH ELECTRIC LEO MARCONI 
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BANK OFFICERS 

ecT OUT OF m out.' 

C. i.c o\Lisc.»s lo b4tHkui'» ol 20 to 3^ 

NC.iis (»l *ii!C ^pplkvnils up lo 2.' slioiiUI be lucn ;iiul li.ive 

coiuplclcd k;jsl Pjii 1 of ihi Invlituk' of H.inkuis Examiiuuion 
Mytiiviv:c is not ;i Ku to olilui niun. but tliov should have completed 
for be in punrcss oi complclin:^) Pun 2 ol ihe liislituic \ xuniituilion. 
Ihi'NC urc cuieci iippoiutiucnlN wiili ».\i.vlleiu pri'specls. The >oungcr 
aec gioup commences seivice in We"! Mrie.i \Mih emoluments normally 
in the Tojiion of il .V»() p.u Sal.ri.s ol oldv'i men :iiv hieliei and 
\m 11 be cousidvied .it inleisiou. 

* Flee furni'tied ipi.iitei’s oveiM^a' 

First-eUiN, non-woninbutois Pension Sclicme ,ind i<,iiieiMe«u ai 
aye 55 . 

★ t'iyhtcen-moruJi loiU' with IbH da>s' leave belvvei.n each tour. 
£l(Ki kii .illou.iMLe on apjvoiniinenl, I lee medical aileiition 
ovci'cas Ithouiih i»ui health leeoul in lalvILhh. 1 lee iMvel 

Intel view ' ail.mj/ed in 1 ondon. 

V\»i(e yiviiiL' full jwiliculai's, lo: The Seerclaiv. 

HANK Ol WISf AIKKA 1 IMlfl D. 

.'7 Ciiueechiii'ch Mkei. London [ .C..' 


In.suiaiK-o Investments 

V r.iini .iiMiiunic ronijiiin'. hr :« me 

.a u>. Mead «inn-r ;i' ih^ CMr. toi a vnuiii: 

'ii'.ii .mi'd '.'rj-.'io rtiili Sfvoiul 'tMii' C'P'Mi'jM 
ul e ,(( fc !• II Itiiiir.i* it iM'-ariimiv 

\Vf* iilTfi (Ilf .-III ti,*'.'ful (iiiulid..ir :i 
lull'.'-(iM'lll filtlTI 111 ,1 lllllll* .^r iIjIi* I'Ml IIOIlllll' 

Miati lluit t‘) wliiiU hr I.' ucrtiMiiitir'l. mUIi 
; mill purditiM* lilf muHx' jiid 

i.iiii’iMJH’nf W.il'.ii'. I.n iii'M'd li' 
’*|"'|1| I.a ,(.M till ‘'^.,lr Appi’ :U I "ll.ldt.M.i'l 
hi tv I*. I'Uii 


Actuarial Appoiiilinonts 

(ItncinuKnil PrpatImcnt 

ivvn PI ra msAiJl.t p.}-'* ir. li.iulun lur 

l rUiiv. Ill I'liy Ui liiiiM.’ ol ^l'llulu», III 111 
r|\i* F'iiMjII". n| L'liruhiliiler iniri! i 

.mill'll' .Uiiiulii 0(i'iaahi. lit* uiuh'i Imi 
• •Mil I .itiilid.itr uph p:iir.(til:iit\ \aiualiU> 

»* pi‘ni'ii''i' lull hf e(>ii liliii'.l 

^ M .V It Y >: I '" 15 - I. -J 1 ! I |.. r .IVI- L‘ •; n i 
'<•■'11(111111 <(• •iti.iMii .11 K 'l'' line t'\i>i'i irn-(■ 
'-•1.(1 titii’ ,sul:m iiiu> hi' .ihuvt' iniriiiMii:ii fi 
I'lfhci '-riila Pi finiutI'jii pill•'pr•'r^ 

Wit I II ti' t p II Si*i ('< !• C'oiiiiiils'iiii'i 
.-•.Kill* H(jw. Loddon \s !. foi i- 

ii.iiii, iiinirtnif u'l!»: i>.i CiPiUii. (lurr 

Am II . C. laon 


r-tiMMONWI AT TM I’t'ONOMU; 1 IF !, 

111. ricjni ii'-i fill f"«i Lv'OUdiiil'' AN'.lUaiif 

tiiMtIi' n .Vntiif, In Itii* .sr.'nk* ».‘KIS• L 1 .MIV 

.11 I III ri'iiiK til I ifiif-t. CiHii I tliiiloi \ 

iFn.'^ir ( MipiTiirHiiisiriiiii m licni" M\r dn' 

V i!Pk I'lrhMiel riinlil'<:utii)n sniod derro 

i.i !•• iiDiijnlc Mihu'cf- 

Applli mioiLs Kiviny ('in i l<'(iliitii \ntic tu 
F-’*• ••iiil'.'* Swici'i'' i'Mii‘iii(iriMr.<llli iMiiii^iiih 
<'muiiiiii ii'<' MjiUiiiiiii,i;h Mmri'. [’.ill Will 
I.iiTid<iri. .N W 1 


University Colleg'e of 
North Wales. Bang’or 

fJi-paPnuvil nf Ijonomu.^ 

M’I'I irATIdN.^ \Ill' TNVITI D tm ll’.f |.n ( 

; -Il Tl’.MPf)IlAUY (.I'OllIKr'.rt (II AS.SIM AS I i 

I l-i'.OrURKH III I'.roNOMK'S C-.(iidUhili" i 

! hmild 1\.(V9 .spet 1.(1 iiitcu'st'- In 
Mil III l*.i nnniiiK-.s (Il k'MilOMiii' RratiNiu-- 
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SENIOR AND THIRD ASSISTANT ENGINEERS 


The I lectricilv Council has Iwo vacancies in the section of ihr 
Commercial and IX*vclopniciu IXpartmeni which deals with tariffs, 
marketing, and allied mattcis. The position of Senioi Assistaiu 
Lngincer K'conws vacaiu owing lo the promotion of ihc piesent holdei 
lo an Assist.im C hief Otlicei ol an Aiea Hoard, and the post ol 
Ihiid Assist.mt lngincer arises from the CMW^ding voik ol the 
SN*tli0ll. 

These posts offei cxccHcnl oppoitunities foi iiualilicd cngineeis 
to lurlhei iheir experience oi the economic and tariff aspects of 
clectiicity suppiv ^md the commercial opeiations of the suppl> indii.sliv 
generally. Thu duties will include appraisal of the indusii>‘N cunent 
and future tariff pohev and otiwi maitcis coueeined with chaiges 
to consumei-s. 

Fx|X:jicncc in the disiiibulion and commercial aeiiviiks of the 
supply industry would be »n adv.uuagc. hut applications will also be 
considered froin those tiaxing othci uppiupriatc experience. Hielercnce 
will l>c given to (hose who aic chaiieied electrical engineeis oi possc^s 
an engineciing or economics degiee. 

Hie .salary for the Senior Asslsitaiil F.ngincer will be within 
the Scale €2,445*13,025 per annum incluishc, plus £60 p.a. 
supplementary payment. The maxliiiuni will rUe to £3,125 on 
April 1, 1066. The aolary for the Third Awistunt l.ngineiT 
will be within the scale £I,560*£1,04S per annum inclusive, plus 
<60 p.a. supplementary paymeut. llie maxliiiuni will rise lo 
£2,010 p.a. on April I. 1066. 


AprJinffions stating age, present position, salary, qiiuliliiations wni 
e\iH*rience. should be for^'arded to K, H. Hughes, l.sti. Awhioni 
Serrettu'v {i\\taMhhinents\, The Electricity Councih 3u MiHhnnK. 
London, SM'A, b\ July 30. l%5. quoting lefvrence ECOAiy 


SENIOR ECONOAUST/ 
SENIOR STATISTICIAN 

CENTRAL BANK OF IRAQ 

Applicalions arc in\ilcd from graduates bolding Ph. Degree 
in Statistics on economics for opportuniiics in the Central Bank 
of Iraq. The successful applicant will join the Statistics and 
Kcsearcli Depariincnt and be associated with Economists and 
Slalislicians whose main concern is the preparation of original 
economic studies with special refeience lo monetary, fiscal and 
dcvctopmeni problems of Iraq. The statistician will be responsible 
for statistical compilation and analysis of post trends and the 
stiidx of current and future trends in association with various 
economic uciiviiies. good knowledge in critical assessment in 
monetary, banking, fi-scal. foreign trade and balance of payment 
is essential and relevant experience is desirable. Appointments 
will initiull) be on a contract basis for one year, with good 
opportunit> foi permaiiciU career and good prospects of 
promotion. The starling salary will fully reflect qualifications 
and cxpciicnce. All applications will be treated in confidence 
Wnie. giving full partiLiilars ot age, deg'ees. qualiiieations and 
experience, to: 

STATISTICS AM) RESEARCH I>liPART\II.NT 
CTNTRAL BANK OF IR.AQ 
BVOHDAD—IRAQ. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
GRADUATES 

JUNIOR ECONOMISTS 

at the 

UfliloH HudNuarters of 
THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 

'till' Lleciril'ilv 1 oiiucil hap varoneifs for Junior F.ron»niibl*> in i1^ 
] !ri»u«»ini4‘*> liruurh. I'lip work of the Branch C0f0*i*«ti4 of tV>re<‘Hi*tiiig future 
plrclricJtv j-f*<(iiirrTiirnt«>. ailvii^ing on the cconomir asperls of tariff policy, 
mvc«tnirnt clrcisionv, etc. .fiiiiior T'.ronomi«lA are given experience hi 
fuiTca<*ting. tariffs, market restearrh and other subject-^ which will lit llieiii 
for u worthwhile career in tliie expanding iiidu<*lr\. 

SALARY —Comiiieacing Bt £890 p.a. and rising within a 
scale to £1,205 

HOLIDAYS—Up to 4 xveekft a year 
SICK PAY —Generous allowances depeudiug; on service 
PENSIONS —A Gontributoiy' scheriie is in operution 
CAREERS —^Good prospects for advancement in a vital 
and expandilng industry 

Recent graduates who have obtained at least n Second CUiss 
Honours degree in economics or statistics are invited to make 
application to K. H, Hughes^ Assistant Secretary {Establish" 
ments). The Electricity (Councih 30, lilillbank, London, 5.R'.1. 
giving details of age., qualijications, experience if any. Applica¬ 
tion to reach this address by Jah 23rd. 


QUOTE REF. E477. 
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ASSISTANT 
t STATISTICIAN 


THESE ARE MARTECH 


APPOINTMENTS 


\ Nuc.iiKy at Uk- 

woiih I'oi a luli> 1 ( 11.1 lilicd Suit is- 
liciiin NNjih picMoiis cxpciiciKi' 
Ml tho piai:iic:il applicaiion of 
M.iiisiiojI methods to act us 
Vssiblanl to ibc Senior Slaiis- 
lieian in our development team. 
Ihe leeem entry of Ciillctte into 
new product fields and the 
emphasis on siipciiuiity ol exist- 
iiig pioducts has icsuhed in an 
inciv.isinis demaiul from manage¬ 
ment lor the application of 
modem stutislicul and oinrialioiial 
icscareh icchnioncs. Ihe success¬ 
ful applicuiu \\ill be expccled to 
apply an oiiKinal and lii»hl> 
piofessional approach to a wide 
\aiicty ol ptoblenis. 

Ciindidaics should be in die a.!je 
braekei eaily iwoniies to 30. 
Auraetive salary and full i.iiv^e of 
beiieiils. Siimmei holiday aiiaiii»e- 
ineiiis lionouivd. 

Applic.iiioiis. in \viiiing. should 
;;i\e details of aj»c. nualifications, 
espeiienee and cm rent s«ilarv and 
l>e add tested to: The Lmplox- 
meiit and IVisonnet Adniinisli.i- 
tiim M.in.ieei, Gilkiie S.dely 
Ka/oi t iimpany, Ciieul West 
Koad. Isleworth. Middlesex, 

Gillette 


Accoun tancy—Econ o m i ca 

Tlie Ri>> 'riniii*ZiiK' tluvuomtIon l.iniilpcl 
wishes ui tppmnl A YOUNQ WOMAN Ati 
'.SSlSTANr IN FINANCIAL PIANNINO 
■\WU (X)N1KC>L SECTION concmied with 
■ •uerHtluiuil I'LiioiiN und nniinuo, lunij 
«Mni (-.uxli iiiui pritilt; pioii'i't ii>n8, cuntrol 
<]' ciipiiH) ('xv'i'ndlturp Lhruushnui. ihu 
mill. Tlir* (i.isi .should tmi a youni^ 
>•>• 11.111 (luaiiiKid In ai.'(iiiumi\ivj.v or wlrli 
.1 in h.i'uihuiiIl's and nccuuntaiioy ' 

fxivi ii'ii'tf, Airrin rlvp conimenrlnu .siOKiy 
.mil (iiiiiT c'ondltiunt at. ilir 

iiioui)’.'. ifmiiil nthre ut. 0 Kt,. .lAnio,s’s 
1 nlMlnll. S W I I’lni-'i' V.uM* 'n 
III- I'd-.(Iiuifl iMitnu-MM .It .lljllM' 'S 

••1 IWnili'llall 


Investment Trusts 


STATISTICIANS 

Wu lequiru morn Statisticians with bm imaqniii 
tivtt approach. Tha succasHlul applicants will bu 
responsihla for experimentul designs, iliaii 
Bnaiyaea and fur model building rcluiud lo 
Industrial Maikot Rosearcli Surveys- Applicants 
should have two or three years' expentMicu and a 
doijioc orthorinjiof the Insiiiuieof Statisiioanb, 
and should bo curruiuly uaimrig at least fl.l’no 


ECONOMETRICIANS 

We need more young men with an ecoiionucB buckgruimd 
who lire also tiained in stotiaticai methods Somu industrial 
or government experience would be useful but ii is nui 
ossontial. One of tha successful applicants would be expected 
to spend his first year in Paris with our sister cumpriny SLISAA, 
and a working knowledge of French would be useful. Salaiy 
will be neguiinted and based on qualiticeiionR .ind 
eAperience 


Applicntions. giving details of eye, education, qualifications and experience, 
should be addressed to the Personnel Otricor, Martech Consultant! Ltd., 69 Grosvenor Street. London, W 1. 
Martevh are members of MCI HA, the largest fuJiy integrated Curapeart Group uf consultants in management reseotch 


University of Lancaster 

S.R.C. Research Studentship 

Aiiplleurlons are liiviro'1 Im u Sueii«e 
lifstMivh Cuuncii Rc..r.iioli Htu'lciuijli.p 
in llu* llflrl nf ApeLit'd Iv niioinii'S 
A|ipll( iiMiin<; (inri Anuulni'. ii« 

atWrtv-cd iiN MKili jis jw) -il)!'* lo llie 
Si' UnI'’l'l^liv Ilf IjimaHter. 

B.illll'iW HoU'lt. . 


UNirKD NATIONS AHSOriATION leiiMii 
SpcuMary ol Us Siudnir A'-.-nctiUion iUnsaj 
S itlriiv Wide: 1:7.10 lo I'OO.'i p.ii. Voum^ 
tn-aUiuita with uitei-eRi in jiiif>i)i.iiionid 
hHuii.s unit evparUiico of Mudent -orloriii'. 
Post is ba.^e(l on I.A)n(li>ii Wui entails 
. eiuuiderublo tiravcllinR round the eolIea<'» 
ParticuhtrR and fovin Iri'lurtuible by 
‘ Auv i’«t 6t.h) on apultcurltin to UNA, 03 Alia 
ErubaukmoTir. London, S r:.l 


The University orLanca.sier 

Deparlmonl of Kcononncs 

ApplIi'Afliiiis tire tnviiid lor an 
r 11 r 1 r>i<i siiir m 


Tho London School of 
Economics and Political 
Sciem:o 

iiiiiiiN im* milled foi till- pii-ti 111 
l!''^i:(iili (Hlitt-i III I ho Ti.tnhpiJit N»M\iuik 
I'lmi.' Uiiil. alucli us i-oiu’criicct a till 
1 -•• i.ih Hii ii.iii'-.piiiiiiiKiti .s.iMeiiiK, 

I'lrii- If • Mill bo uivon to iiincIldaieR stth 
• iii.iliiir I'.iiiu III iiiniluMii.iiirs. .'uatiMlos, or 
I'l inifiM. 1111 •> Siil.ii' on Ihe .iciilt- Cl.tidil v 
* I I < I mu a M\ii pln.s L'un It v«-ai' Londmi 
Alhn.iMif. tt'ih MipcKiiiiuiutioii brnellis 
til a 'I ■ .n- the M.iinnc stil.nv <iiii.sldoialiun 
"111 If inn lo an- uiid L'vporierioe. 

Appo, .,1 iiiih ilie n.unes of (hrss 

-hdiilil ijo u'ciiveil not Ifitei ilian 
*,ii T' hi jiio.i. bs ih- Assistant beorctaiy, 

1 .‘-ii'Iiuol ol I'.i’oiiiiinlr-i, HeiKthtnn Street, 

[ijiuioM, w i: *. fiom wlioiii appilcailun 
linin', 111,11 be nbl.iiiieil. 


; University College of Scnil li 
Wales and Monmouthshiro 

j BOARD OP .MANAIJEMENT SlUOIl.i 

i Research Assonuic in HospHui 
Manageinenl St udies 

' Appttniiliin» me invnud Ivom ijrnni. ••• i. .■ 

I oiitt poBt VFitlnn ihr Denariinod oi ' 

ip develop reseHn'Ii imif lemhiiiv m i 

I Maiiiiueinenl .Studies in Wale.s. S.ilu- 
, the iHinte i ‘1 .li'i.S ai'i'iiidlii,: m 

: eX(iL>iIffliioe The pu.M H lor iiui ''.iis n* hif 
Hi .1 Itl.slunee but ll is hkel! In he l•.p•llll•■1 
wllh the dt'i-bipiiiciii nl ihc woik h' 

! Board ol Maiiii M-iiii'nl .^iiidles ( I<i n. I'.i"' 
i till upplli'.illnjl.'., A <11:1.t' *1 I'liili 


raihiiv.s J'.iik, 
Cuidiil 


! li<' 

Economist 


Invesiment Trusts ihut ure cloasd, 
uiKiuoted or otherwise not rocoitniscd 
by the Finanoe Bill, ars iiivituct 
to ‘.i’bK inerucr with Inrku rnioted 
Invchlmcnt Tiiist. 

Apply SiJirer jiiul Ppijl^r, 

&l Mai V Ane House. 

^O-liU it Mary Axr Lnndo 
t erei’L'in.i* BI4 


STAnsnCAN 

J & J COLMAN LTD . u membei of iho RoLkiit & Colman nmup of companies, wishes 
to indku d new aijpomimeiit wilhiu the SUiiisiicdl Dnpartment, The Compuny, wliii'.li is 
plodsanily siiiiared in the city cl Norwich, manufuctures a wide rdngc of food producis 
•MoUiding iniibldrd.s. soft drinks and infant foods. 

^ I lie St.itislical Uopdrtment piovitios a seivico m hnlh technical and commercial malturs, 
I'l markei icsonrch and r.ommciciijl invcsiiydiion. in lahniaioiy expuriincntal design dtid 
in produciion quality coiUiol. 

CjiididiUes should be under 30 yuais of ago. picfcmbly with an appropnaie gmduaio 
(uulificdliun UI have passed fmul exammdtiuiis uf iho Instituiu ut StHiistiUfins 


BINDINS CASES 

Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, dark 
blue cloth awers, and are gilt-lcttcred on the 
spine ; they provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and mil hold 1.3 issues of the normal 
edition together until the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition tvhh two quarterly 
Indexes. The year can be slumped on the spine. 
'L he cost per case, post free throiigliour the zoorld, 
is Hi'. Orders, stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a rcmittaiue, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to — 


ECONOMICS 

l-'ililhei' Mil'I iriil 11‘. I'l llir ll•ll■•|l r.it ii' 
I'l I' III* iihLii'iliisi Irmil I lie Sit-ve: * 1 ' 
Imlifi'iiv lit I iiiV'iiMiei . D'llU'I'/'i ll•••l I 
I.imn-w'i. lo whom noplitilimis ’■im iiH 
M-ni Hill I.iiei III.Ill Jill Jl, I'Ki.i 


siii.ill ... 

ll.U'li III ICili'.; Il'CiJIll'., M.ililill! " 

■ii'nhi III (ijiicni .MUii '. (mir'-. run le 

■-...jii hn It ,11)1111(1, ;i'I- .‘lid L'd'ii .11 .dh — 
Ibis I'Oli 


AppliCtinons will also he consiriorod fiom young men with u suitablo qualilication m 
ridthcmaiics and who have prcfurahly coiuplclcd piiti of ihe examindtioub ol ihy 
Inbiiiute ol SldtibliCiiins. 

Piaaaa wolu. in confidence, vvilh full paiucularb lo the Puisonnel Dirccloi 
J B. J Colman Ltd . Canow Works. Norwich. NOR 7BA. 


EASIBIND LTD. 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

T/te 2SJ-j'i*ar old Mitsui Bank, 

'ihc fii’il Mil Nil! I'Acliangc .Hoil>c l\>iiudcd in 1683. 
iTom iL Iras «ro\sn ;i \a>L complex of iiuliiNlrics. cmbiacing 
cscry aspect of modern business lile. 

Because tlie Mitsui Bank Mill occupies a ccnlral position 
in this great business group, it can be of special help to you 
in your dealings ^^itl\ Japan. 

We are experts in foreign iradc and exchange. We arc 
modern, fast, and con^cicmion^. You'll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of the xvorld. 

THE MITSUI BANK. no. 

%. . .3 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 
LONDON BRANCHj_ 

No. 3*5 Kinp. Street. London^ E o. 2 
nrHLH OVERSEAS BRANCMfS 
NE,Y >uf?K ■ B.ANCJKOK • BOMBAY • SINyAPOrtt 





Only Sheraton Hotels 
give you Insured Reservations- 
in the heart of 

America’s most exciting cities 

Stay Sheraton and see America the most carefree, 
most enjoyable way possible. You can make an 
Insured Reservation right now for any of 85 
Sheraton Hotels across the U. S. and Canada. And 
wherever you travel, you’ll be in the centre of all the 
fun—in New Orleans, Washington, D.C., Niagara 
Falls, New York (the World’s Fair city), Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

And see the many free extras every Sheraton gives 
you. Free TV. Air-conditioning. Family Plan (child¬ 
ren share your room free). Your room is big and 
comfortable (with private bath). There’s a wide 
choice of fine restaurants at Sheraton to suit 
any budget. 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, see 
your Travel Agent or: In London call the Sheraton 
Reservation Office. Kensington Palace Hotel, 
WEStern 7536 or 9822. In Brussels call Willy De 
Bruyn, Balsa Hotels Sheraton Affiliated. 5, Rue de 
Ligne. Brussels 1 : 18-26-24. 

SHERATON HOTELS A MOTOR INNS 

f-i- j’ • ■ L 3 A . n «A.i c j 4i.i .'3 I j ‘ .c’.o H :e'p; .r ' fLi'-r.’-* :a a-d is'ae' 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ At 








NO MATTER Now, 

WHEN, OR WHY YOU TRAVEL TO 


Cambio+ 
Valorenbank 

Zurich 


Phone 47.54.04 


Telex 52.642 


Tokyo correspondent: 

Marusan Securities Co Ltd Tokyo 

TOKYO MARKET LETTER ON REQUEST 


SWITZERLAND 



The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
in (Japan 


1 . 




../n 

y ■ 


it pays to consult with the 


(UBS 


The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you're looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Pref. 

Cable Address; SAIGIN TOKYO Telex: TK2811 SAIQIN TK.?811) 
Tokyr. Branch & Foreign Dept.: Chuo-kii, Tokyo 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

M.ll^ KtZERTSCin: B.V>K4;|iSELLStHAFT 
I MON DE WA.NQLES SVTSSKS 
IMONE Dl B4V:UE SVIZZERE 
klEAD OFFfCEt ZIRICU, Bahnhori»lraH..r f5 
90 BRANCHES THROFCJIOIT smiTZERLANH 



n 
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answered always by the life-boats with their volunteer 
crews. Are you also ready to answer their call? The life¬ 
boat service depends entirely upon voluntary support. 


Donations and legaciBS to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS * LONDON • S.W.1. 

TrMsi/w; The Duke of Northumberland, K.6. Secretary: Stirling Whorlow, €^q. 

RNLi 



Estate Duty 

c 

Problems? 

TIkm*c\s IK) need 

lo lose ('oiUrol 

oT Noiii* business 

«■ 


f<*r I Mirril’-- liuolslcl i<ll M'jj 

Imi 1-1.iU‘ Avliiih will CKiil.iin 

Imw li'‘l|» w it lioiil mi»!‘o 

ih.ni ;i ittin>uTiy ImUiiiM in 
(•« I '.ill y 


Estate Duties 
Tuvestnieut 
Trust Limited 


l*ierx^ 1 7 luill Vveiuie, 

j.(nui»*ii I.(j N.iruMiiii (rtsI 

(Did all ht'andtrs llin»n^iuittl 
litc Euitnn y o/ ihr 
St f'K larir'i and Mati(t*:t ts 
Iniitisiruil iV ( (iniiMi'U ltd liii.ujco 
( iw [)<ir.ili(*ii I .iiiiilrd 




I !*«•’ r.| I s,-. f",. Mill I’li'ii < Hit . l)cvv •» 'll 1' S' ri.-tr.*u! * I'lr'*- I Nl T niiclun 1- T 4 Puhli*h.v 4 i>y 1 I','•:!>*. 

\v 'ii.,*.*' Ii«i t •. S' lii-‘ S'.f "-’A I le vvu.icU'aU iil.M. 1''- . I'l. ill. u*- I'K 111. U'.c'-'JJ' ii 1 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THE ECONOMIST-EXTBL 
INDICATOR 

11953 = 100 ) 



* Ex dividmd. t Tax frM. | Tha nic radtmptlon yiald#allow Sr tax at li. M. In £. U Ex ctpkalbaiton. T Ex rights, it EquivalMc to t'l 
(el Yaar's dhridand. (^ To aarNan data. ( 0 Flat ylald. *(f) Ex all. <h) Altar Ztmiian tax. (1) To lacast data. <n) tniarim sinca radw 
of Rhodada and Nyaaaland Stoah. {apanasa prteas luppliad by Daiwa Sacuridat, Toltye. Canadian 0$ Stocit Induacrial Indax tupplibd by t 
'-lividends. 


ara on foracaac dividends. 


to t'O atarling. (a) Iniarim dividaad. (b) Final dividand. 
raducad or passed, (p) Rasulcing from split of Fadaracion 
I by the Montreal Stotk Ewchanca. ** TIalds in brackets 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 
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THE 








FURTHER DEFLATION? 

Mr Callaghan should resist drty Coritlnentai prstwra to deflate further page 310^ Frahca's 
Non to a world monetary confarenca is a rap on tha knuckles tb those who toiA its own 
proposals at face value pigoSM. Our analysis of die British eeonomy shows that existing 
measures could balance the current account by the eiid of tlie yean-but at the eifliense 
or growth page 351. The rise in wages puts Mr Wilson under pressure to .say iust what 
his incomes policy IS pagoi 311. , 


WHAT IT TAKES IN VtCTNAM . ' - - 

Mr McNamara'swisIt to is to ^itia detaileof the niiKt^i^uiid.<^.peeded.to 




ASii£' 3 L at the United Nations^^'lril^wtt 

5^^ real fascination about the appointment of Justice Goldberg Hetfin 
>twyf twj^S^eptea kriptn what the effect will be on the Supreme Court page 334. 


' NKRUMAH’S R^URN 

tihanlFt leader is beginning to look like a middle-aged man on the flying trapeze. On one 
stiMied n^aration about Vietnam; on the other, the cares of an ailing economy. 
Maybe the critics wrote Dr Nkrumah off too soon. He may yet turn out to be a s^id 
citizen of the world page 313. . 


AID FOR DEBT i 

Unless intiwst terms on aid can be eased, the burden of repayments bn developing 
nations will soon taka the lion's share of tha-aid the West gives them page 358. 


goodniqnt: all 

Sir Mm Doug|e|;Horne's. ^apartuio.hpm the leadership of the Tory petty f8.:Utterlv 
*'**!f*'Sl^ Ws trtnourrftrtnent is significant: it could thr'thb aadles 
***®?*wf‘ 'f®* ^ W^^y Mr mnk Cousins yet.'aiMM9her.t^ck 

TRANSFER CONNECf^Mjl AT CREWj! .i; 

. Long after every otlwdeyi)ioped west Europeari couhtry, Britain isatNst tb'bavea ikwtal 
giro. What is more the Rpstmaster General has dealtlypaid very closeattehtkibte'tntegrate 

the new machinery with titat already operated by the dekrlng banks pag*^/ 

;UND.EA PAPANDREOU'S BANNER 

. MitlllP^hfairlv, Mr PaiMndrsou has represented his qUarrel with the Greek a 

^*0*’**- people on his side. But he is fig tohoer 

idgil^ppieflttaily dangerous elections page 321. • 


NON.PROLIFERATE? 

-Whefl thgixtweis meet in Geneva on Tuesday to talk about disarmament they may have 
to make up their minds about a non-proliferation treaty. It is not an infallible way of 
stopping the growth in the number of nuclear nations. But it is worth while -provided 
th 0 nudoar hava-nots can ba persuadod that it is not a way of keeping Russia and 
America on top of an ever-growing nuclear monopoly page 312. 


ACCOUNTABLE TO WHOM 7 

The Economist's annual survey of insurance looks at a number of aspects of the insurance 
busihess in Britain, France, Germany, the United States and South Africa. Underlying 
rnany of the articles is the question of the accountability of insurers to their shareholders, 
their policyholders and—increasingly imf)ortani to the community as a whole after 

page 350. 
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Something vorld uuNcIlcrs now Uilk about the Qantas 
“I icslif’ ri)iuo, no^\csl Qanlas jc<v\ay to the worJd. Only 
Qantas oilers ^ou duccJ Ihghts to (\siili conneeiioiib to 

the I'.S.A., ('anada, t’enUal and South America). You can 
enjoy slopo\ers on ihc way, if \»ni wish, at Hcnniida and the 
"Bahamas, and if >oir»c IlNing on to Sidney there's also 
enchajded l ahili toenjiw. 

Only Qantas Hies these four jet routes around the world 
Qanias is one of ilie lew n'und-woild airlines. With t,>aiu»is 
\ou can choose whether nou II I1> west oi iIn cast. If you're 
n>ing west, >ou can choose between the Me\ico-Tahiti way 
and the I'.S.A.-Ilonolulu w.iy. ITnoiTjc ll>ing cast. >oii can 
choose between the Bangkok-Singapore wa\, and the Hong 


Kong-Orient way. All Qantas llighis fly on to .Australia. 

If youVe travelling to any of the ll\c continents the Heel of 
Qantas V-Jets Hies to, you'JI led ai home with Qantas' uniejuc 
Australian blend of friendliness and eftieiency. Just tell Qantas 
when >ou'd like to go and what your budget arrangements are 
and Qantas will w ork it all out for you. (Qantas can olTer > ou 

/;/sf'fl'm’s Roi.'-’d -VJorkf Ar''."& 


QANTAS 


'i 1 of jLyCi.uithlc bOH’/ctf 


many world Iras el economy 
plan.s). NN’iih Qantas you can 
fly fast and direct to ^oiir 
destination or relaK at the 
world's Famous holiday places. 
Talk it over with your Qantas 
traxel agent or Qantas. 


Coinjs. in .7 ~so<: i.n •. ■. 7^’ •'<, .?//../ BOA C. O^inio '. comer Piccnc/if/y and Old Bond Stroct. Lenddn W. /. MAYfoir 0200 


SI i osii> I I ASS iM>si M.r lOH nn n i)sn\u\v i>\iii m vii \\ ^OHK.. n v. 
INthliihcil wif-klv S.itiiril.1^ IUd-iwd .1 tcdr in London. I nuluiiJ. 
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LETTERS 


The Anti-Planners 

SiA—l«caving u.sidc the amiable journalistic 
excesses of your report on the “ Anti* 
Planners” (July i7ihj there is a profound 
misunderstanding in the reference to the 
” ideal of a perfect market economy allocating 
resources in the best possible way [which] 
would depend on complete and instantaneous 
information everywhere, plus indeed perfect 
foresight. . . 

Can it be that you have missed the fact 
that “ perfect competition ” is a static theo¬ 
retical abstraction which if it could exist in 
practice would rule out advertising innova¬ 
tion, salesmanship, price-cutting and most of 
what we recognise as competitive behaviour 
in the real world ? It was not merely an 
example of my rumbustious attachment to 
iconoclasm for its own sake” that led me a 
year ago to write in the Adverlisinji Quarterly 
hm sriiiilc: explicitly eniiilcd “ ‘ PeiTect Com¬ 
petition ’ and otFver Kbffs(tnsc -”f 
“ to distinguish between avoidable imper¬ 
fections which needlessly reduce efficiency, 
mobility, choice, and those unavoidable 
imperfections which short of transforming 
man and society must be accepted as u 
ciindition for reaping the advantages of 
effective competition.” 

A leading professor of political economy 
recently wrote privately that the confusion 
between perfect competition as an c;tpository 
device in textbooks and the evidence of 
im|>erfect competition In practice “has been 
more harmful in destroying any belief in 
private enterprise among young students of 
economics than all the Marxist propaganda 
ever produced.” I thought he might be 
exaggerating until I saw this dangerous con- 
lii.sion so clearly enshrined in your columns. 

Imperfect competition is the best competi¬ 
tion we can have. But no independent 
economist worth the name should acquiesce 
in the degree of imperfection tolerated by 
the Tories and now tmensified by their 
successors.—Yours faithfully,. 

/RAt-vH Hariris 
I nstil Lite of P^onomiv* 
London, SWl^ Affairs Lui. 


Defence 

Sir—B u; for the “ cumbersptnc faiating land¬ 
ing-strips ” to which you refer in your lead¬ 
ing article of last weelci, operated by the 
United States Seventh Fleet, the Americans 
would by now undoubtedly have been re¬ 
duced to the enclave around Suigbn for the 
entire support of the South Vietnamese 
defence effort. And how long do you imagine 
that shipping in the sea approaches to Saigon 
itself could be defended against Soviet-North 
Vietnamese shore-based aircraft in the 
absence of fighters from these same “ landing 
strips”—^which, of course, arc the vScvcntl) 
Fleet’s aircraft carriers ? 

Furthermore, if ** Aden’s niinor function 
. . . could be performed by an Indian Ooean 
island ” how do you, Sir, always so omniscient 
in these matterr, consider that such an island 


could be fuelled, supplied and defended, for 
example^ against Soviet submarines or light 
surface warships Bring surface-io-surfacc 
guided inUsilesi^ Is there not perhaps u 
parallel between these two sets of circum¬ 
stances, one Actual and one, thank Hca\cu, 
still hypothetical ?—^Yours faithfully, 

Anj uony Courtnly 
Hotise of Commons, SlV'i 


Sir—I n •‘That C2/300 million” (July i7ih'j 
you note the heavy cost of maintaining the 
Aden base. Rather innocently, 1 feel, you 
hope that changes in the Middle East situa¬ 
tion may lead to an inter-Arab balance of 
power, thus allowing Britain to disentangle 
herself from the base. The Middle 

East began its mod^ era of major change 
about 1909 and thl^ is, I consider, little 
sign of any cea^olion of this state of tlu.x. 

022 earth should the area suddenly 
become stable Udw* <>i al! 

When we give Aden independence we may 
safely resign to Federal forces our role 
routine pcacekeei>er along the Yemen border, 
in the states of the South Arabian Federation 
itself and in the Eastern Aden Protectorate 
zone. This sliould enable us to reduce con¬ 
siderably the numbers of our fighting force 
in the area. There remain the functions 
hitlierto performed by Aden as a base for 
police work in the Persian Gulf, as a staging 
post and as general watchkeeper on Chinese 
manoeuvres in the Indian Ocean. With these 
in mind, I believe there is a strong case for 
the commencement now of a phased evacua¬ 
tion of the present Aden base to Socotra. 
Socotra, quite clearly, is the island base which 
can well take over the three remaining 
important functions. 

With the Sultan of Qishn and Socotra w'c 
arc alfoidy in treaty relations. 'Phe rent or 
purcteSiCl money for such a Ktse would enable 
his government to do much for the welfare 
and advancement of the 12,000 inliabiiantN 
of the i^And. llie construction ol the base 
Shpuld^uot be difficult with modem technolo- 
gical resources and much of the eciuipmcnt 
now at Aden could easily be removed there 
hi the next year or two. I'aniaridah or some 
Other suitable coastal sjx)t might even be 
made a^fvee port, where the oil companies 
could supply very cheap bunker fuel to ships 
(the island is near some of the u'orld's busiest 
shipping lanes). All is ready for a stun; the 
island has been mapped, surveyed, botanised, 
explored^ and nietitoUy appraised by the 
KAF am other British exiKditions which 
have visited jt periodically, though not 
necessarily wit^ any strategic motive.—Yours 
;tfliithfully,’ J. P. Harrington 

J^ofuird$, Sussex 

s Sales 

Sis^yhsy do yo<u label the new British 

? It is ten 

t6ns lighter t)u(il"uie Conqueror and the same 
weight as the Centurion which Ic replaces. 


and insignific.antly (three tons) heavier than 
the American M.60. Its siUiouette is lower 
than the Centurion's and much lower than 
die M.6o's. It is more mobile than either and 
much more effective against enemy armour. 
—Yours faithfully, W. F. K. Thompson 
Haywards Heath, Sussex 

T 

Expelled from Malaysia 

Sir— 'According to the Malaysian govern¬ 
ment, Mr Alex Joscy was expdM for “ inter¬ 
fering in local politics.” Theft is Ij^ot an iota 
of truth in this. At no time* hat Mr Josey 
interfered “ in the internal politics of 
Malaysia” or tried “to disrupt inter-racial 
harmony.** On the contrary, his articles are 
informative Ifnd constructive, and are con¬ 
ducive to the growth of our multi-racial 
Malaysia, but not to a one-race Malaysia. 

Malaysia is now facing the greatest threat 
from tiMKO (United Malays National 
Orag,anisation) extremists, who have already 
shown their strength in demanding and 
TKurius Uhc £xj^lsion of Mr Joscy for re¬ 
porting the truth. TBc 5 e finaTic rndaU&n 
daily feed their people with highly communal 
literature through their Malay papers with a 
view to perpetuating their cx>mmuiial out- 
lm)k and creating a Malay Malaysia. Yet the 
central government docs nothing to check 
their dangerous activities. 

The expulsion of Mr Joscy sliows the 
increasing strength of the extremists in the 
UMNO ; and, most importantly, tliat the few 
moderate UMNO leaders have to fall in with 
the wishes of the jingoistic majority in order 
10 survive.—Yours faithfully, C. Arumugam 
Johore, Malaysia 

The War for Europe 

Sir —I had long had the idea that The 
liconomist was a sober, objective journal, de¬ 
voted to factual, dignified comment, leavened 
by British couinuni sense, fair play and all 
ihut. 

It is not strange, therefore, that I was abso¬ 
lutely astounded when I came across your 
issue of July loth with its extraordinarily 
immoderate comments upon the recent differ¬ 
ences of opinion among members of the com¬ 
mon market, including such language as: 
“ war against the European community ” ; 
“ diplomatic violence ” ; “ the general’s will 
to assassinate ”; “ ilic French dropped the 
guillotine ” ; “ |xiliiical vandalism ” ; “ the 
generaPs hubris ”; “ Paris began to unwrap 
the iK>isoned sweet.” 

These snaHing whines or whining snarls 
(the two themes w’crc on about a 50-50 basis) 
directed against France and her chief of state 
were accompanied by broad hints that tlie 
United Kingdom w^ould in future do well to 
place its unfaltering trust in eternal sweet 
friendship with Gcmlan3^ 

In the name of St George, cricket, smoked 
salmon or whatever The Ecorumtist holds 
sacred, will you never begin to learn ? 

I sometimes wonder whether the utterly 
irrational bitterness toward President dc 
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SCEHCE 

M 

coNsnHimoN 


In the construction industry of today the 
scientist is an essential member of the 
building team in the drive to increase 
productivity and efficiency. Research and 
development by Laing is part of a sustained 
programme to evolve new materials and 
techniques. Scientific methods of 
management and operation are also 
speeding the advance of industrialised 
building and Laing systems are completing 
high quality ‘homes from the factory' in 
increasing number.Laing construction teams 
are backed by a scientific approach in the 
laboratory and on the site achieving higher 
quality buildings and completion on time. 


iiiiin 




■witCE 


■''liiiX' 


: 'ilililill 


''If ':;r'K,'''l:!!i!'^Wlli:i" 




■ !.ilk!' 


For 

complotlon 
on lino 




John Laing Construction Limited, 
Groat Britain and Overseas. 


Belfast. Bkmingham. Bristol, 
Cardiff, Carlisle, Glasgow, London, 
Manchester, Newcastle, 
Nottingham, Southampton. 
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Giiiillc that IS cxhibiicd by many Briiisber'- 
and AniL'riLans arises simply i'riKii envy be¬ 
cause neithei ol' us has a great man like 
de Giulle to lead iis. Hut great men me 
c.\nemel\ r.iie and the British, cspcd.ill;.. 
slu'iild iK)f be bieedv. -Yours f iilhliilb, 
iWr.' Yoth li. D Win lAMS 


Housing 

SiH -Mr A. G. Mitchell irgucs lOth) 
that pcrmiiiiug owner-A)a:upicrs tai dcduc- 
ti(»n on mortgage interest is not'—as Allen 
Sykes and I have claimed—a subsidy. He 
argues: “ Surely owner-occupation is as 

socially desirable as the prolit making activi- 
lics ol some companies which can quite 
properly obtain tax relief on their debenture 
iiuercsi." 

The comparison (and his argument) is 
quite misconceived. The costs incurred by 
private individuals arc not normally allowable 
as a rax deduction unless they are wholly and 
;?.dusively incurred in obtaining income 
/>'hiJi is itself taxable. The now abolished 
Schedule A was based on the proposition 
that the owncr-occupicr was in receipt of an 
imputed income from his property—he is in 
elleci in receipt of the rent which he saves 
Irom the only other alternative to owncr- 
occLipaiion, namely, rented accommodation. 
As huig as this source of income was taxable 
I' was reasonable to allow tax deduction of 
I lie interest incurred in procuring this 
income. It is, however, surely obviously 
anomalous to abolish taxation of the imputed 
incotne while retaining lux deduction of the 
»-osi ol procuring such inepme. Bui this is 
r the prcscMit state of tax legislation. The lax 
deductibility of mortgage interest must, 
ihei cfcuc, be regarded cither as an accidental 
.incmalv or a lax subsidy. 

1 would stress, moreover, that allowing tax 
deduction on any interest cost which is 
imdeitaken to secure bcnclits which are un- 
taxable—the great bulk of bi^rrowing by pri¬ 
vate persons is probably in this category— 
is equally anomalous. It is to be hoped, as 
I have suggested in an earlier letter in these 
columns, that the present Government’s tax 
relc'iins will alxilish this self-cvidcni 
.ibsiirdiiv, and iet>lacc it by outright subsidic'. 
on interest costs incurred for approved cate 
gories ol personal cxpendiiuie of whicli 
mortg.iges Iim- owner-occupation should be 
the majpi c.iiegoiy. -Yours faiihlully, 
/.o/tdon. IV'f.i A. J. Mi.ukm t 

Air Fares 

SiK—You suggest (July TOth) that passengers 
ol iiuropc sliould revolt against overcharg¬ 
ing, but what about this one for ludicrous 
restrictions ? Tlie one-month excursion 
fare from London to Israel stipukitcs that 
no stopovers arc permitted and that passen- 
f gers must be holders of passports issued in 
Britain, the Republic of Ireland and 
Commonwealth countries. The previous 
23-day excursion fare (which ended on 
June 30th) did not specify such restrictions. 
—Yours faithfully, ' I.. [•. I’rinton 

hleivortfi, Middlesex 

Pakistan’s Budget 

Sir— There appears no warrant for the sur¬ 
prise expressed in your article (June 26ih) 


Lh'I’ l I RS 

at the st*-LMlled smallnes-i of the Govern¬ 
ment’s lax eflon in the context of the third 
five-year plan’s target of additional taxation 
set at /J225 million. I'he £14 million of new 
taxes impo'^ed in the Central Governincut's 
buviget foi 106S-66 plus the frcslt taxes ol 
about £5 iiullioii in the budgets of the 
Provincial Governments of Hast and West 
P^istan this year, should yield—teepidg ii) 
view' die growth factor—something like ^150 
aiillkBi during the s yw$ .covered by the 
third plan. This leaves a balance of £75 
million only Irom the plants target of gdih- 
Uonal taxation, which is a modest amount 
considering that the Central and the Provin¬ 
cial Governments ha\'c four more annual 
budgets to fulfil this.—Yours faithfully, 
Kuwait Afi'AB Ahmed Khan 

Immigration 

Sir-—Y ou have advised ihc Tories to leave 
coloured immigration out of their election- 
manifesto. As a Commonwealth immigrant 
who hat been tickeningly annoyed and pain¬ 
fully humilifaed by. the incessant and daily 
publicity that hat been most unreasonably 
given to this matter during, the past five 
years, 1 was no end pleased with your bold 
and typically British attitude. 

But as if to undo that imgnunimiiy you 
now hasten to publish on article The Black 
Side of Paris ” (July 3rd). I cannot help feel¬ 
ing that this is nothing short of a pathetic 
attempt to cover up the entirely rotten and 
sadistic campaign that has been most vici¬ 
ously carried out in the British press (pro- 
Tory) against a helpless and patlietic minority 
that has been held up to ridicule for longer 
than was necessary. 

It is my humb^ opinion iliat the Common¬ 
wealth immigration issue and entry into the 
European market are cloudy linked. While 
I do not for a moment grudge the right of 
this country to get into the European market, 
I ask you wheilicr it is necessary to carry 
out an entirely vicious campaign against the 
Afro-Asians in this country. Is it also neces¬ 
sary to make out that the countries in 
Cominunwealih Asia and Africa are a seeth¬ 
ing mass of hungry beggars who arc a gross 
liability to this rich country t It may well 
be ihai in unniurison U) most Euiopcan 
countries rite Aho-A^i.m countries may be 
poorer, bin thev are definitely not a land 
entirely of l>e',^girs depending foi their siu- 
viv.il on ilii’* coLiniiv. Yi'ur.s faithlully, 
l.omlnUy MV'ig K .A. Krisiin.v Mi-\on 

Trade with Developing 
Countries 

Sir— 1 read with gre.ii iiiuvcsi Mr Joiin 
Brodrick^ letter on the " Bu> American *’ 
Act in your issue of June 19th. 

The reluctance of the United States 
allow competitors from abroad any leeway 
within the United States has naturally been 
a source of great disappointment not only to 
the exporters of other countries but also to 
their governments who have to worry over 
the acute foreign exchange crisis due to 
lagging exports. However the United States 
is not alone in seeking to keep foreign manu¬ 
facturers and traders out. Acoordi^ to the 
latest annual repo^ of Gatt the share of 
export from non-industrial tirca® in total 
world trade declined from 31 per cent in 1953 
to 24 per cem in 1963. According to a stud> 


30 ;> 

b> Ml .MfreJ MaizcL of the National Instl- 
luic of Economic and Social Research, 
l.ondon, between lyso and 1959 the volume 
i>r intra-trade atneng the indusuhil countries 
increased by 90 per cent ».o:npared with an 
increase of 50 per cent in volutne in oihe: 
sectors ol world trade. 

I'hc Bellagio Conference on world trade 
held ip September 2963 under the auspices 
of the Royu Instituitc of International Affairs 
noted in iti statement of policy: “At the 
same tknc fte failure of high-inewne coun- 
triei to open their markets leads to a situation 
in .which they produce things that the de¬ 
veloping countries can turn om cheaply 
. . . Hence it is in their own interest as 
well as the developing countries’ to abolish 
restrictions and provide greater access to 
their markets.**—Yours faithfully, 

Bombay Subhash Cuandra Sarkcr 

American Shipping 

Sir—Y ou arc certainly right (June 121IO ir. 
assuming tliat subsidised American shipping 
has an obligation to assist in promoting 
American foreign trade. There is, of course, 
no written requirement in the 1936 Merchun: 
Marine Act requiring United States shipping 
to develop marketing outlets overseas. How - 
ever, since trade and sliips have* a “ hreavl 
and butter" relationship, the fifteen Ameri¬ 
can subsidised lines have joined forces to 
assist the American exporter and importer iti 
finding markets and suppliers. 

The second point I would like to clarify i- 
iliat the subsidised lines have not been de¬ 
linquent in investing money in research and 
development. In fact, the fifteen companies 
have been the maritime leaders in this field. 
'I'hcir united efforts have resulted in belter 
hull construction and protection, centraliscwi 
and automated engine-room controls, new 
cargo handling gear, automatic hatches and 
doubled and trebled lift operations, etc. 
These arc not government-instigated inni'- 
yaiions, but industry’s. In fact, the liner 
cx>mpames have recommended that a join: 
industry-government Maritime Research and 
Development Foundation be cstabli>hcd. - 
Yours faithfully, Ralph K. Jami s 

Committee of AmcriLar. 

DC Steamship Line- 


The E.I.U. Announces: 

Tli« EcoiKtiuitt inteU(n«nc<i Unit l (d of LoikIoi< .m cI 
ELRICK and LAVIOGE Inc. CHICAGO .incl 
ELRICK and LAVIDCE Inc of SAN FRANCISCO 
h.wc nffiiiatrd to otter a comprehensive inofkf-t 
recaarch and markoting conaultariry serv.c mthe 
USA al well as in most other counim s 

Oatatlafroni: 

The g oe w omUt Intelllgeneo Unit 

SponcsrHou8e27 St JoniosY Place London SW1 

UneolnBuildmp 60 Hast 42ncJ Siieet New York 
NY10017 


Elrick & Lavidga Inc. 

20 N Wacksr Drive Cliicario 
Illinois 60606 


6b0 California Sticet Son Froni,is( 
Coiifornia 84108 
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AS A BUYER OF 


DIESEL PHROL 
6AS OIL-FUEL OIL 
ANTIFREEZE 
AUTO LURRICANTS 


Leave all your purchasing problems to Power Petroleum 
>>-and make the best use of all the time and 
energy you save! Our nation-wide service is at your 
service. Our advice is yours for the asking—on 
bulk deliveries, storage or handling of any petroleum 
product. Make bulk buying easy. Get on to 


INDUSTRIAL LURRICANTS Power Petroleum at 76-86 Strand London WC2. 


MARINE LURRICANTS 



aET€>NT€> 
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Do you remember these nine great 
moments in the Free World^s s^ce history? 



1* January 31,1958. Explorer 1 
aatallita puts the Free World 
In orbit. 




2. January 31, 186). 3« May 1861. Alan Shepard becomes fini FfOi/ 4. July 21, 1961. Virgil Grissom 
"Mam'MheastiocMfflp. Men4n space. undergoes five minutes of weight* 

soars on beUlstlc flight. lessness in suborbital flight. 



5. February 20« 1962. 
John Glenn becomes|lrst 
Free Man to orbit the 
earth. 


6. May 24, 1962. 
Scott Carpenter orbits 
three times; Is rescued 
from raft In tba 
Atlantic. 


7. October 3, 1962. People of Perth, 
Australia, sahita astronaut Walter Schirra 
with city lightt. 


8. May 16, 1963. Gordon Cooptr 
completes 22 orbits, lands 7,000 
yards from recovery ship. 


9. Januanf 9, 
1964. SA-S Saturn 
rocket orbits a 
record - breaking 
67,700 fbs. 


History was never more exciting, nor so swift. Just six years passed front the day the Free World 
launched a 30.8-pound satellite to the day it orbited a record-breaking load more than 1,000 times heavier. 
The rocket engines behind these nine historic space flights—and more than 205 others—were designed and 
built by NAA/Rocketdync. Now North American Aviation is building advanced engines to power tomorrow's 
journey to the momi... and beymid. 

North American Aviation 

European Haadquartara: North Amorleap Aviation S.A., 29 Rue do la Coulouvreniero. Geneva. Switzerland 
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His hobby-airplanes. 
His profession? 


Airplanes. This man is a Lufthansa ground service engi¬ 
neer. He heads a team of men responsible for aircraft main¬ 
tenance. Those men who will not let a plane off the ground 
In less than top condition. 

This man la a Jet engine expert. Not born that way he 
was schooledf sent to special training ccurses, attended 
seminars. There was a lot to learn before he could super¬ 
vise a team of experienced men, exercising a knowledge 
and service you can depend on. 

Whether Inspecting jet planes or helping his son to 
build a precision scale modlsl of the Boeing 727, the Europa 
Jet, Lufthansa’s newesl plane - this man is exacting. 

So is Lufthansa. 


Lufthansa - at home aH over the world 



0 Lufthansa 
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fliliy comprehensive service. It can provide everythingr up to the expoi l of compl(?te 
plauts*-apd Includes nimbly of manufacturers, full design facilities, shipment and erection of components^ 
overall Bupervlsioii.^pical contracts carried out by Tay 1 or Woodrow Bui Idlng Exports l itd. 1 ncl tide “all-in** 
pachfifre,deals for textile and Jute mills, industrialised agiiculluml units, packaging plants, canning facioriosv 
meehei^dal handling facilities In storage'units, etc. Over the last 21 years we have exported in this way capital 
Md othbr goods te, the of many millions of pounds to ovel* 120 countries. If you wish to sell or manufacture 
an^here tx^ the WOi1d,''9r have overseas enquiries which present dilhculties, oiir Export Mana‘^^(‘mcnt Service, 
imd the knowledge andei^lklist skill of our Project Managers, may well iie the answer. 


TAYLOR WOODROW Building Exports Limited 

41 WELBECK ST*LONDON'W.!-Phone: HUNtcr6666-Telex: 261?49 Call back: Tayrowcen, London Cables: Tropruuf, London HHM 


/ Ircon 


TAYIM WOODROW IIIIITEO an iponior mambtfi af ilia Areoa Oraup, af whlck tke othar mambers art :-HENfIY HO^ 0 SONS LIMITED - IMPERUl CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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•& Mitchell Liiniied, iiianiifacturcrs of Servi$ 
washing machines. pro\ ides another classic e^an1plc 
of l'>eightmasler\ cost-cutting ability. Prc-Frcighl* 
muster, they had been using five rigid I uton-type 
\ans plus plenty of hired transport to feed their 
22 nation-wide depots. [ oadiiig was huig and 
laborious; in the words of Mr. I ynani, Ciroup 
Transport Manager, "Vcliicics were standing abtnii 
for one-third of iheir working life." .\nd with 
Ser\is prodiictioii iiKTca.sing every year, tins fleet 
iusl couldn’t keep costs down to a leahsiic level. 
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«>n .1 new h>ok. 

Now', loads in wheeled siillagC'* glide alone v.lianncl 
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loading. One man loads 12 itniH or 4S stillages in 


I icigliiinasieis. as mobile warehouses, keep ship- 
mcnlb clear ol the stores. I he resiiU? Co.sis arc 
down by 50*,, Deliveries are up b\ .‘1.4 
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Suggested one depot manager, ‘Give someone a 
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The General’s Golden 
Afterburner 

I NTERNATiONAt liquidity is complicated enough without piling on the maebtna' 
dons of international diplomacy and palace intrigue. The unusually dramatic 
manoeuvrings in international finance in the past six months have caught the 
usual band of experts off-balance. Not only must they be able to disdnguish 
a composite reserve unit from an intcrnadonal deposit certificate ; they also need 
to be privy to the latest Paris gossip on just how often M. Jacques Rueff has 
been seen slipping into the Elyscc, and be equally expert in the new transatlandc 
science of determining just what does and docs not move President Johnson. 
And when they have mastered that they may still have to guess the effect of an 
American plane flying over a French atom plant—and why, precisely, the French 
kicked up a row about it. 

The organisation of world payments, previously regarded as esoteric by many 
economists themselves, has now made its entry into diplomacy and, more remark¬ 
able still, to domestic poliucs. This in itself is a sign that the issue is urgent 
and real—rather than, as a good many people had darkly suspected, a glorious 
new academic playground for the intellectual enjoyment of self-appointed 
specialists, which of course it was as well. But if elevation of the world payments 
issue from the scribblers to the politickcrs underlines the reality of the problem, it 
unfortunately emphasises too the difflculty of getting a solution. 

When the American Secretary of the Treasury called last week for the 
preparation of a world monetary conference this was hailed by some people as a 
turning point in the world’s economic history. Perhaps this week, with France’s 
brusque rejection of the Fowler initiative, it would be equally premature to sec 
it into its grave, though the immediate flare-up in the gold market (see page 367 ) 
is warning enough. While Britain and America have been poring duttfully over 
tlic intricacies of the elusive Cm, General dc Gaulle has streaked away on his 
golden afterburner. Not for the first time the General has thrust ^ad of 
Washington and London in the race for international attention; and not for the 
List time, in his outrageous way, he has brought everyone back to reality, including 
the reality of his own obstreperousness. 

But the surprise of the past fortnight has been not so much why the French 
rejected Mr Fowler’s offer as why Mr Fowler made it. Certainly, Mr Callaghan, 
for Britain, has been egging him on, and in his laudable but not very promising 
role as intermediary between the French and the Americans he may have taken 
the French oiflcial position too much at its face value and made insufficient 
allowance for the underlying aim of sheer diplomatic awkwardness. However the 
reports from Washington suggest that Mr Callaghan’s influence there should 
not be exaggerated. The surprising fact is that there is now a domestic Con¬ 
gressional pressure building up on the Administration to “ do something ” about 
international payments: and Mr Fowler, perhaps prompted by President 
Johnson, was probably keen to show that constructive ideas were not confined 
to his liberal critics or to his Treasury predecessors so busily forming up on 
their investigatory committees. 

In part, and perhaps in Presidential part, this American pressure lias reflected 
a general and more widely based feeling that General de Gaulle cannot be 
allowed to make all the running. Possibly this initiative has been seen as some 
kind of testing of French intentions, of whether Paris is genuinely concerned to 
secure the wellbeing of the international monetary system. The United States* 
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in this view, has done its part by emphasising the flexibility of 
its attitude, and with more than a hint that the French prefer¬ 
ence for the composite reserve unit may be the basis for the 
compromise. But if the French interest has been to score 
points off the dollar and make things awkward in the Atlantic 
alliance, then—so the Washington reasoning may go—this 
wickedness may now be exposed. And certainly the official 
French riposte this week, that it is too early to start building 
a new international monetary system w'hilc the old one is still 
falling down, sits oddly with the general’s dramatic call in his 
famous press conference of February 4 th: 

France, for her part is ready 10 take an active part in la tiramie 

reforme that is called for. 

Yet in practice one guesses that France is not likely to 
find itself isolated on this issue any more than it has been 
over the common market, Nato and the rest. For here, too, 
France scores off the divisions of its parmers, if partners they 
can still be called. 'ITius, while France stands almost alone 
in the motives of its anti-dollar operation, it picks up a few 
natural allies in Europe in its popular antipathy to American 
industrial take-overs. And it has a good deal of support from 
financial officials in continental Europe, particularly in 
Germany and Holland, in its present insistence that America 
and Britain must definitively eliminate their payments deficits 
before serious thought can be given to new means of increas¬ 
ing international reserves. This influential continental wing 
of opinion was alarmed by General de Gaulle’s new year 
manoeuvres for a payments cure-by-demolition ; it finds 
nothing so alarming in the present, and distinctly different, 
French insistence that there is really no pressing problem at 
all. 

All this is tough on America and Britain. Probably Mr 
Callaghan was right to continue his series of bilateral discus- 
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sions by not calling off his trip to Paris on Thursday ; though 
he may by then have been rather more careful to catch the 
inflections in M. Giscard d’Estaing’s tone of voice. He will 
no doubt be interested to hear that the Cru itself was after 
all a concession to the Anglo-Saxons. Equally, having 
mounted his initiative^ Mr Fowler will presumably continue 
with his own exploratory discussions. But he might do well 
to have jn mind an alternative to a world-wide monetary 
conference. Given the difficult diplomatic line taken by France 
and the genuine caution of the other continental countries, it 
has throughout been doubtful what worthwhile results such 
a conference could have: there has indeed been a clear 
danger that the only agreement possible might in the end be 
still more rcsirictionist than the present system. In these 
circumstances, as we have suggested before, the best expedient 
may be for America and Britain to press ahead with regional 
schemes with other like-minded countries—through, for 
example, a permanent extension of central banking credits 
between themselves and countries such as Japan, Canada and 
Sweden. Specific and early progress on this score makes 
much more sense than a heavily diluted and perhaps per¬ 
verse compromise reached on a worldwide basis. 

Worldwide reform will indeed have to come and it will 
almost certainly not wait as long as many continental central 
bankers would like. Perhaps, after all, it will come only 
after a major exchange upheaval. As the continental bankers 
are perfectly right to insist, no liquidity scheme can ever be 
a substiluie for a country eventually squaring its own accounts. 
A smoothly working system of world payments needs more 
flexible arrangements not only for international credit, but for 
exchange rates loo. Britain in the past few years has drawn 
on more than sufficient international credit; it is the basic 
trading adjustment that has eluded it. 


Further Deflation? 

No. Nor controls either. They might really convince 
the foreigner that everything is up. Import quotas, 
if Mr Callaghan must . . . 


A wkek of confused noises oft* about fresh “ economic 
measures ” to restore foreign confidence that sterling can 
be defended has perhaps made it worth saying a few things 
plainly. 

We doubt whether anything more that Mr Callaghan could 
do to deflate home demand could make any significant con¬ 
tribution quickly to the trade balance. The pressure of 
demand in the economy has remained high—higher than we 
and many other forecasters expected it to be by now. But 
the production trend is flat and some orders are flagging; 
we believe that there are now definite signs that the increase 
in pressure is levelling off (see Business Brief, page 351 ). 
And wc doubt whether high home demand is frustrating 
many potential exports. The current dose of deflation will 
probably be working more effectively by the end of the year, 
even allowing for expansive factors like the volume of large- 
scale public investment already in the pipeline. Further 
measures now would act no faster. Bui they could sirengihen 


the later effect into a sharper downturn in the economy than 
anyone at home or abroad wants and again discourage the 
long-term loosening up in industry that Britain needs. 

More draconian deflationary gestures might fit some 
continental prejudices about the right, classical way to run 
an economy, particularly somebody else's. Wc do not believe 
they would make any continentals more ready to hold ster¬ 
ling. As we said last week, the massive short position already 
built up in sterling may afford some protection not only 
against further immediate attacks on the pound, but possibly 
too against the traditional seasonal strains on sterling of the 
third quarter. Nothing, admittedly, chills the marrow more 
than to remember the times at which respected authorities 
have assured one that “ the technical position of sterling was 
never stronger." Nevertheless, wc feel that Mr Callaghan 
should remain ready, for the moment, to take whatever 
.seasonal strains are still to come on the reserves and the 
credits. 
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One of the sets of noises off has bruited the possibility 
of a wages, salaries and dividends freeze, matched by slap¬ 
ping on a wide range of price controls. We believe that if 
Mr Brown could manage a wages freeze alone, this might 
impress foreign opinion favourably ; but politically he cannot. 
(This does not excuse the Government, as the next article 
insists, from doing much more than it has to ensure that the 
wage and salary rises that do come along are given to the 
right people for the right reasons.) If Labour had to include 
a dividend freeze as well, the kind of foreign opinion it is 
fated to try to impress would swing the other way. A 
machinery of income and price controls, created overnight and 
immediately provoking a host of complaints about anomalies 
from businessmen, would not merely end both sides of British 
industry's remaining honeymoon with incomes policy and 
I’hc Plan. It would convince the foreigner (British voters 
apart) that Labour was really down to the last chain-shot in its 
locker. Like the mobilisation of British investments abroad, 
it could be one of those “ defence measures " for sterling 
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that if ever used could really suggest to the world that every¬ 
thing was up. 

In the short run, if the weight of foreign distrust forces the 
Chancellor to further measures, we believe that direct opera¬ 
tion on the trade balance is still the least bad alternative to 
devaluation. In principle, last autumn's surcharges still seem 
to us more intellectually respectable than the imposition of 
direct import controls. It is a stupidity of international legal 
accident, enshrined in Gatt and elsewhere, that quantitative 
import restrictions arc considered acceptable and the non-dis- 
criminatory surcharge heinous. But the stupidity is there, 
written into the treaties. If he believes further measures are 
inevitable—we doubt this, and think some of the professionals 
on the continent do too—let the Chancellor scrap the remain¬ 
ing surcharge and go over to import quotas. Lace the dose 
with a further mild draught of export incentives, and the 
direct operation on the trade balance might even be effective, 
eventually. But that too could infuriate foreigners in the 
meantime, before they followed suit. 


What Incomes Policy, Mr Wilson ? 

The Government maintains it has an incomes policy: since 
Mr Brown will not say how it might actually work, Mr Wilson 
should speak up himself 


Declaration of Intent on productivity, prices and 
X incomes it was called ; anyway, Mr Cicorge Brown’s 
Christmas box for the nation. It seemed so nice al the time. 
Government, management and unions all agreed to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, their noses to the grindstone and 
their best feet foiward. What has happened ? The same 
old story. 

For ten years now the underlying pattern of increases in 
money incomes has gone on pretty well unchanged. Taking 
year with year, nominal wage rates have gone up by 4 per 
cent. Earnings—made up of w'agcs, plus all sorts of 
increased overtime rates, bonuses, etcetera—have been going 
up at 6 per cent a year. Surprise, surprise : this has been 
almost exactly the pattern in the first four months of this 
year. Mr Brown's target of 31 per cent for broad increases 
in incomes looks pretty silly as a result. And there are plenty 
of signs that this rate of increase is stepping up to one of its 
(K'casional spurts. So much for productivity and prices, let 
alone real incomes. 

Perhaps, of course, the whole show is a waste of time any¬ 
way. Perhaps Mr Powell and the Transport and General 
^Workers’ Union arc right. Bur the point now' is that the 
^arguments of the incomes policy’s critics will go wholly un¬ 
answered until a bit of that policy starts to look as though 
it really might work. It is not asking too much. First, some¬ 
body must start to explain what a policy for incomes means, 
in terms of hard realities rather than of high aspirations. 
It ought to be Mr Brown, the policy’s begetter. He ought to 
make some speeches not about national self-discipline but 
about particular cases. But if Mr Brown daren't then Mr 
Wilson should. This week has thrown up some of the all-too- 
raw ingredient? for them both, in ^terms nor of economic 


argument but of the political calculations that arc the Prime 
Minister's stock-in-trade. Some of the calculations will be 
called nasty, arbitrary and unfair. But if they are not made 
soon the whole dream of an incomes policy will go swirling 
down the plughole, together with the shreds of some people's 
reputations as political operators. 

1’he job is, in the words of Mr Aubrey Jones's Prices and 
Incomes Board, to change “old habits, inherited attitudes 
and institutional arrangements ” throughout the economy. 
On wages, many of those old habits arc sanctioned by the 
speeches of politicians on both sides of the Commons ; many 
of those institutional arrangements are actually operated by 
the Government or governmental agencies. If they are to be 
changed, the Government must do its bit to change them. It 
cannot all be left to Mr Jones. It was the Government itself 
—or at least Mr Wedgwood Benn—who crassly gave the post¬ 
men their last rise, making over 20 per cent for diem in the 
last two years (though, praise be, Mr Bcnn has been tougher so 
far wuh his telephonists). And it was a Govcrnnient-appointcd 
arbitration tribunal that on Monday awarded about 13 per cent 
oil the total sura paid to the teachers, and ensured that this 
should be distributed among them in such a way as to dull the 
point of giving them an abovc-the-odds increase at all. 

I'hc teachers' arbitration panel was confronted by a claim 
from the teachers' trade union representatives that was merely 
frivolous (they asked for 44 per cent, or £150 million, mainly 
for the young girls from the training colleges who form so 
large and so vocal a proportion, of their recruits). They were 
aho faced with a carefully argued case from the employers 
—the Department of Fducation and the local authorities— 
for a total increase of 12 ^ per cent, divided among teachers 
in such a way as to encourage the rising members of the 
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profession precisely at those stages of their career when they 
are likely to need encouragement most. The arbitrators 
raised the employers' offer by only \ per cent. But they 
changed it in such a way as to emasculate it of any sense. Not 
surprisingly, it has turned out to be a highly unpopular award 
with the public. 

Here was a clear example of an exceptional case for an 
exceptional rise in pay, to carry out an exceptional economic 
(and social) function. Because of the new Act under which 
teachers’ pay is negotiated, arbitration on the claim was un¬ 
avoidable once one party had demanded it. The results of 
the arbitration equally had to be accepted. But when an 
arbitration tribunal so clearly sets out to wreck the intelli- 
gendy argued policy of an intelligent government depart¬ 
ment, surely someone in authority should dare to say what 
has happened ? If the Government is willing to roll over 
and play dead on this one it must really have given up hope 
of getting any sensible ideas about incomes into anyone's 
head—^not just trade union leaders but arbitrators as well. 

The point to be got across is really a very simple one. It 
is that exceptional pay rises must be seen to be just diat— 
exceptional, designed cither to attract or retain workers of a 
particular kind, or to compensate workers for giving up a 
particular sort of restrictive or inefficient way working. As 
it happened, Mr Wilson told the Durham miners at their 
annual gala last weekend that workers must give up going 
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slow or working to rule in defiance of their unions. He was 
talking about the current nonsense on the railw'ays which 
could turn out pretty damaging to the Government’s rating. 
'I'hc engine drivers’ union is now to reconvene its delegate 
conference in an attempt to free its executive’s hand in further 
pay negotiations with British Rail. Here the railways board 
is clearly in the right: it insists that a pay rise should be 
granted only on condition that the men accept more efficient 
working rules. 

Yet, in pursuing this sensible objective, the railwaj^ board 
finds that the framework in which it has to negotiate prevents 
it from paying a bonus now' to certain drivers on south-east 
coast commuter lines who are already manning their trains 
economically, and have been for a long time. And the drivers 
have turned nasty. The moral is obvious. It really will not 
do to support official trade union organisations simply because 
they arc official ; when they behave in a bonehcaded way 
everj^one else should not have to mark time to suit their 
book. It is official, even institutional, ways of carrying on—by 
arbitrators, by trade unions and by employers’ associations— 
that stand to be most severely knocked about if collective wage 
bargaining in Britain is ever to respond a bit more closely to 
the tacts of economic life. If they do not dig their heels in 
soon—and send more specific w^age issues before Mr Jones’s 
board, for one thing—Mr Wilson and Mr Brown might as 
well give up altogether. 


Shall We Non-Proliferate ? 


Yes—provided we realise it is only a 
step on the arms-cutting road 

F or Americans, Russians and Britons the answer comes pat. 

If you have nuclear weapons already, there is a great deal 
to be said for a treaty in which you promise not to give them 
to anyone else, and in which the others swear they would not 
touch them with a bargepole. This, in one-syllable words, 
is what Lord Chalfont’s proposed treaty on non-proliferation 
or non-dissemination of nuclear arms boils down to. It could 
be one of the hottest items on the agenda of the 17-nation dis¬ 
armament talks that reopen in Geneva on Tuesday, if the 
Russians arrive in a mo^ to talk business. The trouble is 
that a move to stop the spread of nuclear arms may sound as 
simple as coming out against sin, but in fact it is not. Just 
because a non-proliferation treaty would be an attempt to 
freeze the dividing line between the nuclear haves and the 
have-nots, it will make a lot of countries think hard about 
where they really want to stand. 

Despite its name, the chief value of a non-proliferation 
treaty is not its direct effect on the spread of nuclear arms. 
It would be no more than a statement ci intent. Even if every 
country in the world signed it (and China certainly would not, 
and France probably w'ould not) a statement of intent can be 
snapped like cotton if a country decides later on that its 
national interests call for snapping it. Half a dozen countries 
—India, west Germany, Sweden, Canada, Israel and Japan— 
could start making atom bombs tomorrow if they chose to; 


half a dozen others could follow suit a little later. Whether 
any of them will finally decide to go nuclear depends on each 
one's calculation of the dangers it faces if it does not, and its 
chances of getting nuclear protection on the right terms from 
other people. To have signed a pledge to abstain will be, for 
most of them, a minor inhibition. All the potential nuclear 
powers signed the 1963 test ban treaty. No one thinks that 
this would stop, say, the Indians from making a bomb and 
testing it in the atmosphere if they really felt they must. 

This does not mean that a non-proliferation treaty would 
have no effect at all on the size of the nuclear club. U would; 
but it would be largely indirect. The first and most spectacular 
result would be an explosion of anger from Peking. For the 
Chinese, the treaty would be evidence that the Russians had 
decided once and for all that coexistence with the West was 
more important than solidarity with Mr Mao Tsc-lung. And 
the Chinese would probably be right. For the nub of the 
treaty would be a gentleman’s agreement between Russia and 
.\merica that they had a common interest in not letting nuclear 
power go on slipping between their joint fingers into other 
people’s hands. 

In the long wrangle between China and Russia this would 
be a moment of truth equal to Mr Khrushchev's attempt last 
year to call a conference of communist parties even though 
the Chinese had said they would be damned if they would 
attend. Mr Khrushchev was deposed before be could bring 
it off. By signing a non-proliferation treaty, bis suc'cessors 
would be admitting that he was on the right track. At once 
the gap of suspicion between Russia and China would open 
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wider ; that between Russia and the West would narrow ; and 
from such a change much more would flow. 

One consequence—good one from the non-proliferation 
point of view—^is that the temptation for some countries to 
go nuclear might become a bit less pressing. Tough little 
European neutrals like Sweden and Switzerland, whose 
generals tell them they need tactical nuclear weapons, would 
find it easier to hold back if Russia looked even less like a 
potential invader. India's willingness to stay non-nuclear 
under tlic shadow of China's bomb depends partly on whether 
the offers of protection it gets from outside are compatible 
with a policy of non-alignment. The better RuSvSia and 
America are getting on, the better the chances are that India 
will sit tight under the right sort of two-handled Russian- 
American umbrella. (Three-handled, if the British little 
finger counts.) None of this is a hard-and^ast guarantee 
against proliferation. It simply means that if Russia and 
America signed an agreement of this sort, the first reaction of 
many people would be to let out their breath and stop think¬ 
ing about plutonium. 


T hat would be the first reaction. What about the next? 

The odds are that, after the first flush of enthusiasm, a non¬ 
proliferation treaty is going to look to many of the have-nots 
like a device for letting Russia and America scramble on top 
of their nudear piles and then pull the ladder up behind them. 
There will be talk—the phrase is being uscd---of a Russian- 
American condominium of the world. 'I'he fact that both 
nations are rich, white and getting middle-aged increases the 
suspicions of young, poor, coloured outsiders, which includes 
the Chinese. Of course the differences between marxist 
Russia and capitalist America are still so enormous that only 
the most rudimentary form of collaboration is possible between 


Nkrumah’s Return 

Ghana’s leader is getting older 
and wiser. He may yet cut a 
figure in Africa, and beyond 

W HAT can President Nkrumah of Ghana do for us ? The 
old question has life in it yet. A few short insults ago 
Dr Nkrumah was being written off, in Africa and countries 
beyond, as the politically bankrupt head of a bankrupt little 
west African republic. With the summer, signs of revival 
have come. Given luck, the conference of heads of state of 
African countries due in Accra in September will in fact take 
place. A ripple of anxiousness to be fair to Dr Nkrumah has 
been set up in Britain, started by the apology in the Daily 
Hxpress on June 24th. The newspaper had published a 
picture purporting to be of Ghanaian prisoners in chains ; it 
was proved to be of Togolese. 

But Dr Nkrumah's real opportunity to be taken seriously 
again came on June 17th, during the C'lomtnonwealth con¬ 
ference. That morning, during a sunny garden party, Mr 
Harold Wilson took Dr Nkrumah by the elbow to a corner 
of the lawn of Marlborough House ; that afternoon Mr Wilson 
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them for years to come. Yet the suspicion is there ; it rankles, 
for instance, in the west Germans' plea to be taken into a 
western nuclear sharing scheme before a non-proliferation 
treaty is signed. The uncomfortable fact is that a treaty 
would ease one set of tensions, but heighten another set. 

The only way to prevent this is for the Americans and 
Riis.sians to make it clear that self-denial is not something they 
expect only of others. Suppose a non-proliferation treaty had 
been signed and sealed. The next step would be to start look¬ 
ing around for ways of reducing the unnecessary ac'cumulation 
of nuclear arms and delivery systems over which Russia and 
America would then have a virtual legal monopoly. Some 
ideas (for bonfires of obsolescent bombers, say) are sdready on 
the talking list. Others, which could cover conventional arms 
as well as missiles, arc not hard to think of ; Lord Chalfont 
has been thinking of some. The Americans and Russians will 
not give up their deterrents altogether: it would be bad if 
they did, until the world is a different place. But it would 
be sensible for them both to demonstrate that a non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty is not designed to make the gap between the super¬ 
powers and the rest go on widening for ever. An arrangement 
to ban the next generation of more sophisticated super¬ 
weapons (such as nerve gases—which might be used because 
they would not blow up the world) would be one earnest of this 
intention. 

Maybe this is all academic. The Russians may be going 
to Geneva on Tuesday }ust to say that they will not do business 
with Americans while the Vietnam war drags on. But just in 
ca.se it turns out that business is possible, the wesiern powers 
should have their view on non-proliferation clear. A treaty 
would bring immediate and obvious benefits. In the longer 
run it would also involve dangers. On balance, it is certainly 
worth going for: but it needs to be followed up by measures 
that actually cut the world's mountain of arms. 


sprang on the assembled prime ministers his plan for a Com¬ 
monwealth mission to Vietnam. Dr Nkrumah was named as 
a member of the mission ; he is still potentially a very 
important one. 

Ever since he invented the Commonwealth mission Mr 
Wilson has been able to produce a straw a week for everyone 
to clutch ai. Last week's straw was the invitation from Hanoi 
to Dr Nkrumah to pay President Ho Chi Minh a visit. On 
'I'uesday Dr Nkrumah's High Commissioner in London, 
Mr. Kwesi Armah 1,newly appointed minister of foreign 
trade; set off for Hanoi via Moscow. By I'hursday he was 
back in Zurich and it was still not certain whetlier he would 
get to Vietnam. 

Whatever this produces for Vietnam, Ghana itself looks as 
if it is approaching a climacteric. I'hc month to watch is 
September. If the African heads of state do materialise in 
Accra they will be trotted off to view the starting-up of the 
massive Volta river hydro-ele^ric power station. September is 
also the month of Dr Nkrumab’s birthday. He will be 56. 
which makes him an elder statesman among the young 
Africans who govern most of the countries around him. Is 
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tge, plus the chastening experience of having been head of 
a country independent for eight years (twice as long as most 
other black African states), starting to mature him ? 

There ate signs that it may be. For evidence of the 
political middle age of an old revolutiooary consider the state¬ 
ment Dr Nknimah issued in London on June 24th. **It 
would be unrealistic to suppose that the United States would 
unconditionally surrender in South Vietnam,” he said, and 
added that he completely supported Mr Wilson’s chaiiman- 
ship of the Commonwerith peace mission. He said mote. 
For die purpose of the mission, "we must regard both the 
Nadonal Liberation Front [the Vietcong] and the Saigon 
authorities as rival governments engaged in a civil war which 
it is our object to bring to a negotiated close.” This is not 
the American position. It is, however, also a long way from 
being the communists’. 

The Nkrumah statement could have been drafted by one 
«f Ghana’s band of able, sensible, men—^Mr Alex Quaison- 
Sackey, for example (who is now president of the United 
Nations AssemUy and becomes Ghana’s foreign minister in 
September). Gli^a has others. Not all of them have been 
able to stand the politically stifling climate of Accra, but a 
lot remain. It is tUs corps of skilled and experienced African 
dijdomats and civil servants that is the first reason for think¬ 
ing that Dr Nkrumah is still able to become a figure of im¬ 
portance in west Africa, and beyond it too. The trouble in 
the past has been that, like die other rough radicals in his 
party, be has neither trusted nor heeded his intellectuals. 

Nknimah has given in to his rough side too often. He 
may have given in once again a week ago in order to improve 
bis standing with Hanoi. His minlsrer of state for party 
propaganda, Mr Nathaniel Welbeck, said at the World Peace 
Congress in Helsinki on July 14th that" it would be a mockery 
of justice to negotiate on whether Americi ought to con¬ 
tinue in Viemam.” This is not what Dr Nkrumah said in 
London. Maybe it is the sort of language calculated to open 
doors in Hanoi. Certainly it is the sort heard all too often in 
Ghana. Yet Dr Nkrumah’s ability to translate from West- 
language to communist-language could help one day to do the 
trick over Vietnam. 


The second reason for taking Dr Nkrumah seriously again 
is that he is in economic trouble. It is an exaggeration 
to say that Ghana is ou the point of economic collapse ; but 
eocoa (vriiich normally represents up to two-thirds of its 
export earnings) has now ^pped disastrously, as explained 
no page 368. It is at its lowest since the slump of the 1930s. 
Since independence Ghana has spent the foreign exchange 
with which it was launched in 1957 on new schools, roads, 
faettffies, and a vigorous pan-African and foreign policy. To 
say that this has been the squandering of a cash-happy dictator 
is unfair. Ghana remains one of the richest west African 
countries and could almost afford the manner of life to which 
it has become accustomed if it were not tot tine mad vagaries 
of a world market in cocoa over which, in spite of supplying 
a third ci die world’s consumption, it has no control. 

Thus Dr Nkrumah’s call to the Commonwealth leaders for 
a search for a way of stabilising the cocoa price came from 
tile heart; what he would like the West to do for him is to 
set up an international cocoa agreement. Meanwhile, he has 
appealed to the International Monetary Fund for help. Quite 
rightly, the IMF seems to have reined that first he must 
stop wasting money on Ghana airways ; prune at least some 
of the 22 (out of 32) of his state corporations that are operat¬ 
ing at a loss; reduce his spending on diplomatic missions 
abroad; and look again at defence spending (which takes 
roughly a seventh Ghana’s revenue). 

To this Dr Nkrumah can reply that Ghana is doing many 
worthwhile things. It has paid for the larger share of the 
Vtdta project from its own resources, and the bulk of the rest 
is coming from commercial-term loans. It is getting Africans 
involved in the workings of a modem society to an extent 
matched by no other black African country. The West should 
recognise this, while never dropping its dislike of the many 
downright nasty and needlessly totalitarian aspects of Dr 
Nkrumab’s regime. And while it is right for the IMF to 
insist on the same sort of pre-loan economic reforms from 
Ghana that it would demand from any other applicant, it is 
also fair enough, in these 4 og-days, for Mr Wilson, the borse- 
trader, to assess the usefulness of Dr Nkrumah and to ask 
himself: What can I do for the Osagyefo? 
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Thank You and Goodnight, Sir Alec ... 


S o Sir Alec Douglas-llome, that man of 
integritv, has bowed to the mcvitable. 
What he told the Tory 1922 Comixuttee on 
Thursday night makes tense for him and 
sense for the party. Opposkioa was not his 
metier. While his 8unx)rten aniong the 
l^hta of the shire, die houaecarks, oon- 
tinued to daim that he was the best poten¬ 
tial prime minister the party had> the weight 
ol tke evidence about his performance in 


opposition and the increasing electoral 
resistance to the idea of returning him per¬ 
sonally to office was too great. Not too 
great for them, but for hi^ He became 
CoDservadve leader in 1963 believing he 
could icunite the pasty; he enjoyed the ex¬ 
perience of power; on some estimates he 
played • part in running Labour to so close 
a decision last October (though sterner esti¬ 
mates suggested dux it was because of him 


that enough of the new middle class voted 
Labour, or Liberal, to give Mr Wilson the 
verdia). But for die past nine months his 
total inability to contest the vital undecided 
ground of present British politics, the central 
issue of the country’s economic predicament, 
had become increasingly and painfully 
obvious. That he went on as long as he did 
is the measure of his own, and ffie party’s, 
uncertaincy about who would be best to 
succeed him. The pc^c timing of his 
indication of departing is thus all die more 
significant. 

It has come when Mr Heath, previously 
thought to be die favourite crown prince, 
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may have passed the peak of his popularity 
during his energetic opptKition t© the 
Finance Bill. There seems little doubt that 
both Sir Alee himself and the loyalists have 
taken in very bad part the effort of some 
Fleath partisans at Westminster to bring the 
whole question of the leadership to the boil. 
If it was meant to be a putsch it was 
appallingly badly done. The Economist 
still believes that Mr FIcath would be the 
most effective Tory leader. It does so on 
the basis of Mr Heath’s record in the 
common market negotiations and his desire 
(exemplified in the abolition of resale price 
maintenance) to bring increased competi¬ 
tiveness into British industry even at the 
price of temporary unpopularity. No dcnibt 
both of these scores will count against Mr 
Fleath with many of his more backward 
colleagues in Tuesday’s ballot. That is 
one of the troubles with the Tory party. 

The gainer from this, and from the swing 
in party opinion in the past two weeks, is 
undoubtedly Mr Maudlinu;. The manner 
in which Mr Maudling deliberately avoided 
any impression of a ^allonge to Sir Alec 
during this week’s foreign affairs debate 
in the Commons was clearly tuned to the 
prevailing mo(»d inside the party. Fie 
seemed like a golfer arriving on the last 
tee one up. No need to strain for the extra 
length, with all the risks of landing in the 
rough: just a safe, steady drive down the 
middle. This is the Maudling style. If it 
had nor in the past arouscdv^suspicions of ton 
much bcriigiiiiv, wo little W'illlngness to 
hatfvT down the walls, his claim to the 
leiulership. intellectual and political, would 
be unassailable today. If he wins, as seems 
most probable now, he will make a good 
leader. The liconomist for one would be 
greatly encouraged to believe in Tory reform 
if either he or Mr Heath wins the day. But 
if the party digs deeper into its conserva¬ 
tive roots. Say to pick Mr Sclwyn Lloyd 
or Mr Setames, it may well forfeit its next 
electoral chance to recover the middle 
ground of .politics, the ground that Mr 
Wilson has been occupying since early last 
year. 

...And Goodnight Frank? 

S LVi;\ maids with seven mops could not 
stop the evidence of Mr Cousins’s 
bungling flotKiing in. The Estimates Com¬ 
mittee of the Commons (partly perhaps 
because the Labour side rarely troubled to 
turn up) added its all-party dollop on 
Tuesday, confirming that the Ministry of 
*rechnol(»gy has been run in a ham-handed 
way from the start. The committee found 
the ministry top-heavy with civil service 
brass, t<H) slow in looking into particular in¬ 
dustries, and too ready to appoint quite the 
wrong people for such inquiries. This is 
sheer incompetence. It is too silly for words 
that anyone should try to prop up Mr 
Cousins politically any longer. 

But what is much more serious than Mr 
Cousins’s coUapsc is the glimpse the 
whole sorry business gives into the Prime 
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Minister’s own scale of priorillcs. The 
Ministry of Technology was always an un¬ 
lovely beast, put together with tenuous logic 
from bits torn out of other departments. 
But no one—^least of all Mr Wilson^ who 
based his party’s platform on the need to 
modernise Britain—could deny that there 
was a job to be done and that a way should 
be sought of bringing the new gospel of 
technology to the barbaric industrial hordes. 
That a government took this seriously 
enough to form the ministry at all was 
heartening. It is doubly disheartening now 
to realise that the whole exercise has been 
a confidence trick. If Mr Wilson meant 
what he said at such length and so often he 
should have taken some minimal steps to 
make sure dbe new ministry actually 
worked: say, by putting in a permanent 
secretary with some talent for organisation, 
or appointing someone as minister, such a.s 
Mr Austen Albu, who had some technical 
expertise or industrial experience to draw 
on—or even simply some ideas on the 
subject. Instead Mr Wilson bowed to an 
even more crying need: to stay in power. 
If, after this experience, the Prime Minister 
really feels so paralysed at the thought of 
left-wing anger over Vietnam and defence 
spending that he dare not drop flops like 
Mr Cousins from the Cabinet then he will 
find all the more that his power is not worth 
the having. 


IRANCE 

Snap 

I t* relations between Washington and 
Paris were not such a dismally serious 
business, the Picrrelatic incident would have 
all the ingredients of a Peter Sellers farce. 
To begin with, the Americans argued that if 
an American plane had flown through the 
forbidden area above the FronOh isotopic 
separation plant it could only have been by 
accident, and that the aircraft had been 
blown off its course by a gale. U^ 2 , 
answered the French, not meaning in 
quoque, but simply as a reminder that on 
other similar occasions similar American 
stories have been at odds with the truth. 

The version produced by the French miiy 
istry of defence seems to rule out the possi¬ 
bility of an accident. There was no storm. 
The American plane had flown over Picr- 
reluiic four times at an altitude of 2,000 
feet, twice after being intercepted ; the 
French, seeing the intruder on their radar 
screen, sent fighters to chase it off, but the 
American RF-ioi left the French Vautour 
standing and made two more runs over its 
objective. The French, knowing the number 
of the plane, traced it back to its base at 
Darmsicin in Germany. On arrival the 
pilot was greeted by a French officer and 
handed him all his films. The French claim 
that these included 175 pictures of the 
Picrfelatte plant. Wasnington has not yet 
given its final version of these events. 

Despite their claim to nuclear greatness, 
the F’rench do not pretend that the United 
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States needs French secrets to catch up with 
France. The truth is less flattering. Through 
pictures of Pierrclatte, the Americans can 
judge French progress in the production of 
enriched uranium, and thus in the prepara¬ 
tion of a French H-bomb. But this does not 
explain all the mysteries. Did the plane 
have to fly so low in daylight to get pic* 
turcs that are for the most part available 
in French oflicial publications? Were there 
no other means of communication between 
allies in Nato? The moral seems to be that 
there should be. But whose fault is it that 
there aren’t? People who insist on having 
an independent deterrent must expect to 
spied on. 


GERiVIANY 

The Mastersinger 

H OW appropriate that the congress of the 
Bavarian Christian Social Union on 
July 16th should have been held in the 
Mcisicrsingerhallc in Nuremberg. Herr 
Franz-Josef Strauss., the CSU’s leader, was 
very much the star of the occasion. Herr 
Hrhard came a muted second. Flerr Strauss 
was fresh from his victory over Der Speigel 
in the civil courts, and his reception left no 
doubt about his grip on the Munich 
cohorts. The Christian Social Union is still 
the most tightly organised pi>liiicul machine 
in west Gennany, a weight which Herr 
Strauss can throw at will into whichever 
scale he phases when the moment comes for 
inter party negotiations after the September 
elections. Significantly, he emphasised the 
need for the party to keep its freedom of 
action and not to pronounce for or against 
coalitions until the time was ripe. His dif¬ 
ferences with Herr Erhard and Herr 
Schrdder, the foreign minister, were left un¬ 
expressed. He doubtless hopes to be left in 
possession of the electoral battlefield at the 
end of September. 

On foreign aflairs Herr Strauss pro¬ 
claimed that a reform of Nato was the most 
important requirement for the future of 
Europe and (Germany. His call for a 
dynamic ” German policy was clearly 
much to the taste of his audience, though 
here he was outdone by another CSU leader, 
iTcihcrr zu Gutteiibcrg, who asked for an 
application of the Hallstcin doctrine by west 
Germany’s allies (which would mean their 
cutting off relations with any country that 
recognised east Germany) as well as © 
common policy on east-west trade. 

All this is very much the stuff of Bavarian 
political oratory, and docs not necessarily 
represent the ends Flerr Strauss himself 
would pursue if he were to return to office. 
What is more to the point is his evident 
ability to get changes of policy accepted by 
his followers. Other (Tcrman politicians 
carry a heavy and slow-moving baggage of 
patty opinion around with them. Jicrr 
Strauss can make Bavarian Christian 
Socialists dance with agility to his tune. 
South of the Main he is certainly a master- 
singer. 
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ilOVli UY-liLliCTION 

Straws by the Seaside 

T un Government had most lo fear from 
Thursday’s by-elcciion in the east- 
iron Tory seat at Hove, the result of which 
was due shortly after The Economist went 
to press. Unless I^tbour’s improved 
countrywide showing in the National 
Opinion Poll (now a 4.6 per cent lead) 
iK^rtcned the labour minority in Portslade, 
Transport House had reason to expect its 
candidate to finish a breathless third behind 
the first Liberal to stand there since 1950. 
At the last general election Liberals putting 
up in safe ('onservarivc seaside constitu¬ 
encies tended to take two votes from 
Labour for every one from the Tories— 
though what happened in Hove’s neighbour¬ 
ing seat Brighton (Pavilion), where a new 
Liberal picked up 18.6 per cent of the poll, 
very visibly at the C^onservativos’ expense, 
showed there could be damagingly aoti- 
Fory exceptions. Hove is the kind of town 
where Tories would feel deeply about their 
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promised forthcoming relief). Up to 6 pm 
it would have vot^ in the belief that Sir 
Alec was staying on. The result will be the 
last verdict on him. Equally, if the Liberals 
fall below 15 per cent Mr Grimond will 
have cause to look red in the face. What one 
would expect at Hove would be a low 
tumour, which would prejudice most con¬ 
clusions anyway, but with the Conservative 
Mr Martin Maddan (who lost Hitchin in 
1964) slipping to 60-65 per cent of the poll, 
and Liberal and Labour gouging each other 
in an cvcn-stcphcn split for the remaining 
35-40 per cent. Any parry that di^s heller 
than this forecast can be awarded the moral 
victory. 


SliCUHlTY 

The Horses Bolted 

N O rcs|)cctab]c person, and least of all 
the members of ihc Standing Security 
Commission, would want 10 give encourage- 
ractit to an euemy. But that, together with 
derision among friends, is what is likely 
to arise from the commissiiMi's long post 
fucto report* on the condemned spies 
Bi>.ssard and Alien. It starts with varimis 
feeble excuses for the lailure in security 
prtKcdurcs that enabled these two men to 
walk out of highly secret establishments 
with important documents on what the com¬ 
mission quaintly calls a photograpb-and- 
reiurn ” basis. The documents in Bossard’s 
case came from the guided weapon.s division 
Ilf the Ministry of Aviation, and the photo- 
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graphs went to the Soviet Embassy: in 
.Mien’s case the papers were from the Land/ 
Air Warfare Directorate, and the photo¬ 
graphs were sold to Cairo. 

The two men involved were wildly dif¬ 
ferent. Bossard was an ex-convict, a 
habitual and detected liar, and a professional 
spy who seems to have passed ov^er informa¬ 
tion of one sort or another, for gain, at two- 
monthly intervals from late 1961 until his 
arrest in flagrante deUctu in March this year. 
Sergeant Allen was a decent soldier with 
wife-and-money troubles, who rang up the 
Iraqi military attache to see whether he had 
a buyer. It did not apparently occur to him 
10 consult an officer about his problems. 
Roth cascs^ on the evidence presented, could 
surely have been forestalled. But they were 
not. The smry is one of ludicrous ama¬ 
teurism, too widespread to be described 
hero. (Although some phrases in the report 
invite a raspberry: . . We think it un¬ 

desirable that there should be GPO boxes 
inside Government buildings where highly 
classified documents are held.”) On the face 
of it although in security matters there arc 
some things that rightly remain secure-— 
the watchdogs could not even start their 
counter-measures until the court pnKced- 
ings against the spies were over: presum¬ 
ably their foreign contacts took the slow 
boat home, laughing all the way. Certainly 
I he recommendations of this report seem 
sensible ; and the Prime .Minister announced 
siiinc timely reforms and a timely disci- 
plintry inquiry on Thursday. Things nfiay 
get better soon. But what the hell sort of 
outfits arc runnijig ilie British armed ser¬ 
vices anyway ? 


COMMUNIST WORLD 

Rumania for the 
Rumanians 

T Ki ArF.n by their hosts with scrupulous 
impartiality, the Russian and C’liincse 
delegations to the Rumanian party congress 
in Bucharest have behaved with notable 
restraint. From the Russians this self- 
control is no surprise ; they seem for the 
present to have settled for dignified restraint 
in their dealings with the Chinese. But at 
the world peace conference in Helsinki the 
week before the violence of the Chinese 
delegates’ anti-Russian passions was uncon- 
fined ; in Bucharest, by contrast, they ex¬ 
pressed their feelings only in their unsmiling 
faces and reluctance to applaud. They 
showed similar restraint last year during the 
celebrations in Bucharest of twenty years of 
communist rule. Evidently even the benevo¬ 
lent neutrality of the Rumanians is ton valu¬ 
able to be jeopardised by displays of temper 
which would wrench publicity away from 
the proper business of the congress. 

If anyone felt icraptcd to try some diver¬ 
sionary tactics in Bucharest, it must have 
been the Russians, because the whole affair 
was really a triumphant celebration of the 
Rumanians’ success in throwing off Russian 
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tutelage. The last congress five years ago 
was dominated by Mr Khrushchev, who 
used the occasion to hold a communist sum¬ 
mit meeting. This time the Rumanians have 
been holding the centre of their own stage. 
In the long speech by the party leader, Mr 
Ceauscscu, on July 19th, there were none of 
the customary tributes to the Soviet jxirty 
or to the Bolshevik revolution. Similarly, 
in the new constitution presented to the con¬ 
gress, all the rather obsequious references to 
the Soviet Union in the old one have been 
dropped. Moreover, the Rumanian leaders 
have decided, without any by-your-leaves to 
Moscow or anyone else, to up-grade their 
regime from a “ people’s ” to a “ socialist ” 
republic ; the only other members of this 
category arc Russia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Jugoslavia. 

Mr Ccausescu’s oblique references to the 
causes of Rumania’s quarrel with Mr 
Khrushchev will not have been lost on his 
audience. He emphasised the “exclusive 
right” of every communist party to work 
out its own independent political line ; and 
he justified the Rumanians’ all-round de¬ 
velopment of their industry on the ground 
that they must n*n become “ slaves of the 
stranger.” (Did he really mean the Rus¬ 
sians ?) Ail this, and a good deal else, must 
have been hard for Mr Brezhnev and his col¬ 
leagues to bear. But they took it on the chin 
with polite applause. Although diey may 
not have much choice, their realistic good 
sense deserves some acknowledgment ; one 
hopes they will keep it up. 


ADOPTION 

The Law*s Delay 

A ny conflict over an adoption is p;uni'ul, 
particularly if the child concerned is 
old enough to know what is happening. But 
a judgment last week revealed that law 
as it stands, and still worse the practice of 
the courts, can inflict quite unnecessary 
distress and distortion by failing to provide 
a quick solution in a case of disagreement 
over consent to the adoption. Mr Justice 
Cross gave judgment in open court in order 
to call for reform. 

In this case (now under appeal) a father 
had placed his iwo children for adoption but 
regretted it within three months, the 
minimum period for obtaining an adoption 
order. This was in February 1961. For 
various complicated reasons a dispute 
developed between him on the one side and 
the adoption society and the adoptive 
parents on the other. After about two years 
the would-bc adopters issued a summons 
against him for unreasonably withholding 
his consent. It then took no less than two 
and a half years for the Chancery Division to 
get round to hearing the case, in June of 
this year. Meanwhile, the children, aged 
eleven and six, had been living devotedly 
with the adoptive couple for four and a half 
years (except for a few months when the 
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THE PACE--SETTER 

(Pace-setters savour Sabena*s gift for in-flight charm) 

You are to be congratulated for your discovery of a really clever saying to a friend only the other day, one can always be a pac#> 

comedian. They are so seldom found these days. You told us setter, likeyourself, of course. It's your ability to find truly talented 

about him on your last flight over. Remember? And we decided people, it goes with your unerring skill for picking the best, 
to take in a performance. Oh. we see he's coming over to your 

table. Will we join you? Why, we would be delighted 1 As we were It's obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 




SABENA, 


IMi 

THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS. HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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STC-^key to TV and radio , 
and key link in the British economy 


With such welf-known br^nd 
names as KB, R60, Reg^htont, 
Ace and Argosy^STC is on^ of 
the six largest producers of radio 
and television receivers, 
radiograms and record players 
in the UK. Anticipating the 
introduction of BBC2, KB v^as one 
of the first to make dual-standard 
sets to receive the new 
programmes. Britain’s first 
fully-portable mains television 
set was introduced by STC under 
the KB and RGD brands. 

STC is part of the world's largest 
rnanufacttirer and supplier of 


telecommunications and allied 
electrpnics equipment and its 
actfvtty encompasses 
International radio,TV, telephone 
and telegraph transmission 
networks, navigational aids, 
submarine communication 
systems, marine and aerospace 
communications, earth-space 
links, control and data processing 
systems, components, domestic 
radio and television. 


STC is expanding rapidly as a 
result of outstanding technical 
achievements in 
telecommunications and allied 
electronics. Millions of pounds 
are spent each year on research, 
development and training. STC 
exports some 40"., of its products 
in the face of tough international 
competition. 

STC employs over 30,000 people 
in 19 principal UK plants and has 
expanded into government- 
designated development areas. 
Standard Telephones and Cables 
Limited, Connaught House, 
Aldwych, London, WC2. 
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tetter recovered custody of the younger). 
This factor (unong others) was crucial hi the 
|u^e*8 dedsion to make an adoptkm order. 

wten the interests of childr^ dictate (as 
they must do) minimum disturbance and a 
stable background, a long delay is bound to 
inHuence strongly ^ outcome of a dispute 
in favow of vriboever has custody of die 
child. The Chancery Division should act 
quiddv, as Mr Justice Cross sitggestetL to 
ataena its pcboedute so as to'set a uok 
time itedt bmween the prelimiBaty prboeed^ 
befoiea master and the heamig tefete 
a )udge. Ai present there is'no time Undt, 
and danaads for etaborate affic^t evidence 
can be spun out kr years. If a date for an 
catty hearing were jSaed in advance, to take 
plate mhethet m: nOt affidavits were com- 
fdete, die Ohanccn division cbold emidate 
die modi more humane practice of the 
IMvorce ffivkion vdiich is geared to settle 
custotty disputea at short notice. 

There ia the additional quesdon of the 
lack of pfovisian in. the 1958 Adoptkm Aa 
for the quick iotorveotion of the court if a 
parent’s consent is withdrawn, particularly 
within the three^nobth period, and a dis¬ 
agreement ensuea. As the judge pointed out, 
the pres^ system can put far too much 
responaibiUtyon die adoptkm society, whose 
main concern is to see adtqxkms torough. 
But perhaps it ty hard to eliminate this 
element altogether as long as the arrange¬ 
ments are htmdled ^ socwdes whose busi¬ 
ness is adopdon, ratter tten independent 
bodies (such as local authondes) wte could 
act simply on beludf of the cMd. 


Tim L.\W 

Rape! 


HANGING 


No Wreckers Please 

T iic House of Lords this week con¬ 
founded its critics by giving a majority 
of 100 on tecotid reading to the bill to 
abolish the death penalty. 

Mow the bffi goes to a committee of die 
Lords. It is moat fimdy to be hc^, that 
di^ will rta^j; the teap t at h m^to me long 
determinate, tetete8M^.fte:jBi|iitdei^ of any 
lyp^ te to. giye the jodlgeil powets to mt 
sudi aeiiteneefti The tc^ iudges in the Lords 
seem to be intisdag on the jnffidaty’a eol- 
leedve ti^ts in thh matted much as ship¬ 
yard wonters insiat tm theif right to boK 
certain bolea. Bor diis bill is a great and long 
overdue measure of reform. It will have to 
be renewed after five years’ trial. It woold 
be tragic if the peers’ often aenuine cam for 
the protection of the pulw led them to 
hnpow a new sort of penalty for murder 
that could destroy the minds of tome men 
who lie within the reach, of resete as surciy 
as the rope now snaps their necks. 


MALAYSIA 

Thrown Out 

M r ALEX JOSEY, the British freelance 
journalist expelled from Malaysia, 
arrived in Britain mis week. He had &en 
expelled^ becaoscy according to the Malay¬ 
sian government, 

he has interfered in ihc inlcrnal politic^ of 
Malaysia, and lias indulged in acriviucs 
aimed at disruptina inter racial harmony, 
thereby ahusing the privilege he hu'? 
enjoyed as a foreign concspondeni. 


Mr Josey denied these charges and Th* 
Econonunt denies them too if they ate 
supposed to be based on either of the two 
artiaes he had written for us. Mr Josey 
wae also accused of being a press relations 
mail to the ptune minister of Singapore, 
Mr Lee Kuan Yevv. We knew when we 
accepted Ms articles that he was connected 
with Mr Lee, and that there was a ridt of 
bias. We did lUX md it; B) The Eammist 
of Jime Jdt Mr Josey described the tensioa 
betweeu SMuqKiN and Kuala Lumpur, and 
itt cooifflimU {mrteoea. We believe dds 
article was a fmr Mtement ef tecta that 
have dl been Ut more egteteivdy repotted 
in Malayalan papen. ' It did aoc even 
attempir to asciibc the blame for etxmaunal 
tenaIoiL.w]ikh other jounlalisti jme eiimed 
^hBirilly oa the extremists ol tbe United 
. Malaya Matkmal Qt|aiiiiatkin, the latgmt 
of die pattici in the Malayiiaa govemoitet. 

We bave .aaked for evidence that Mr 
Joaey was interfeihig b Mabyiian pdidet 
outnde .his journalistic activities, and have 
not been given any.. We are left wondering 
whether he' was dubwn out for bebg 
friendly with Mr Lee, or alfflply for report- 
bg facts that the central government does 
not want reported. Two odwr Irtish 
joumalists—the' OBsewefy eoaespotalent 
earlier, the Ddly Mdl correspondent this 
week—have been warned for much the same 
offence, an offence b which beb]j| critical 
oi the government te the ounor rulmg party 
seems to play a conskteraUe part, u the 
Malaysian government wants to siieote 
criticism, let it say so, and ka supporters 
will then know where they stand. 

We prbt on page 329 a third article by 
Mr Josey. It is mildly critical of Malaysia’s 
government. We believe it is also fair. 


T ii£ Court of Criminal Appeal recently 
refused leave to a man of 23 10 appeal 
against a sentence of 3 years’ imprisonment 
passed mi him at Livcri^l last March after 
conviction of rape. The raped girl was b 
s fact his gill friend and she had permitted 
during their friendship what the Court of 
Criminal Appeal called “ a degree of sexual 
a familiarity.” On the night the offence was 
committed the ^irl had gone to ter boy 
friends’ house quite volumarily to spend the 
evemng with him. The Court of Crimbal 
Appeal, through Mr Justice Ashworth, 
stated that there was strong evidence at the 
trial to show that there was consent, but 
went on to add that the defendant had been 
convicted <mi ’’ptfiice evidence.” Appar- 
V cntly this meant that he did not deny the 
use of tome force when chalkng^ by the 
police. Meanwhile the girl friend bad 
mformed the court that she waa b foct 
willing to have sexual btercqtme OH the 
night in question, that she haA QM lealited 
the gravity of her complabt, and rittt rihe 
^ wanted to marry the ditttttdant Mr Jqi^ 
Ashworth held that the senteate was 
b principle and “well deserved.” Iws 
astonishbg conclusion should be knmedi- 
ately reviewed by the Hume Secrete^. ^ 


Cconomisit 

JULY 22, 1863 
PIIODLICTS OF OXFORD 


Forty years ago Mr Canning said, in 
a speech on CethoUc Emancipation, 
*'l was warned when Uie auestion 
first crossed my path that I must relinquish 
the most clierishcd object of my life—^thc 
representation of the University of Oxford/’ 
... To sit then for O^ord gave then 
of itself an unequalled pcesnge both in the 
House and out of it. Tlie political world 
of that day, mo<*tly educated at two 
Universities, recognised in tlic most fascina¬ 
ting and aristocratic of these Universities 
an inherent charm. All this is now gone. 
I^liament has been reformed, and a race of 
men educated “nowhere,” as would have 
been said once, but quite able intellectually 
to hold their own, throng the lower House. 
And Oxford has herself to blame. It is slic 
ihit hat dissolved the charm which she 
inikerited. Tlie new race of members were 
dbeplf mceptiblc of cultivated influence, 
dr am did Mr Gladstone's words so 
fludniiy Liverpool and Manchester ? But 
Oxford srin choose her worst men and will 
HOC dMjtie her best. The cause lies deep 


in her teaching and that of the public 
schools. She gives, as Eton gives, a 
splendid teaching to the few, and a con¬ 
temptible teaching to the many. C'onsc- 
quendy, the products of her teaching in no 
way represent her teachers. . . . Vou 
cannot make a good University constituency 
where the necessary attainments of a 
graduate represent a feeble and irregular 
culture. To create great men is not enou^i; 
Oxford has quite done her sliarc of that in 
this generation. . . . But Oxford has 
produced (as we have heard a tutor regret) 
a “ stupid average,” and it is this average 
which rules the poll. It is tliis average 
which excluded Mr Canning, which re- 
lected Sir R. Peel, whi^ rejected 
Mr Gladstone,—which, in a word, refused 
to elect the three statesmen who tvere in 
their generations the best products of her 
teaching, and who were alike in tliis—that 
they each at least tried to combine the mic 
Conservatism and tbe true Liberalism—the 
inheritance of the past and the necessities of 
the present. 





... BUT DOES HE REALLY FEEL 


PART OF YOUR TEAM? 


You pay him ^c^^nrd his ability with 
promotion. lie has the security of a pen¬ 
sion. He should feel part of the team—but 
how do you know that he does? 

It is hardly necessary to mention that 
nowadays able executives arc at a pre¬ 
mium. A glance at the c\er-incrcasing 
advertisements put out by companies 
hoping to attract top staff' will quickly re¬ 
mind you of this. And top staff arc well 
known to be occupationally mobile—only 
504 out of 1000 e\ccuti\es in a recent 
McGraw-Hill sample study held the same 
job, in the same company, in the same 
place, for longer than 12 months. This was 
over a 20-ycar period! 

Yet paying good money is not enough to 
make the best executives stay, 'fhey must 
also feel happy. And happiness in an enter¬ 


prise comes from the feeling of being 
w anted, from the realization that any spec¬ 
ial initiative or effort taken on the firm’s 
behalf will be noticed and appreciated. 

Any real leader ofmen knows that there is 
more U) it than the salary slip—that there is, 
as well, an invisible but real reward wliicli 
makes some «)rganizations great, unassail¬ 
able. 

This is why the chief cxecuiiNcs of the 
most famous firms in the world pay as 
much attention to presentation schemes 
as they do to salary increases and bonuses. 
For the right kind of presentation is not 
impersonal as money is—it is a human 
gesture which docs not 
come in monthly instal¬ 
ments, subject to good 
behaviour. There arc no 


strings. It is a warm, personal expression 
of thanks valued as such by the man who 
receives it. 

\\ hat form should your firm’s presen- 
tarions raker They should be gifts of'u qua-- 
lity that you would like to reecive your- 
self. Nothing less. For this reason Rolex 
watches are the presentation gifts pur 
excellence, Kolex watches are worn by 
world leaders in politics, linance, industry 
and technology. This is no idle claim—the 
dazzling array of portraits of famous 
Rolex owners on the walls of the Rolex 
headquarters at Geneva proves it*^ 

So the executive who receives a Rolex 
instinctively feels that his 
work is appreciated fully, 

jrott M In Genera, 
you nil! be nelcooMd at our 
norld hcadquarfera 


ROLEX 


For a copy of the ilhisirarcJ prcscnlaiion bn)churc, please wriic to 
THHROLEX WATCH COMPANY LlMlltD (romukr: if. HilsJorf) 

UINhVAj.SWil/KRLANU 
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THE WORLD 



Papandreou after dismissal Article 114: the Greek constitution is entrusted to the patriotism of the people'" 


Under Papandreou's banner 


FROM OUR ATHP.NS CORRESPONDKN'I 

ORF than a hundred years ago the Greeks imparted monarchy 
. . so that al! division and rivalry . . . should cease/* 
Neither division nor rivalry has ceased, and the Greek kings have 
found themselves in the centre of every political tornado. The 
present crisis has not strayed from this traditional pattern. But 
it has moved Athenian demonstrators to shout “ we want a 
plebiscite (on the monarchy) ; a demand not heard even at the 
most bitterly controversial m.omenis of King Paul’s reign. 

Basically, the Greek attitude towards the monarchy is quite 
simple: the king is a good, impartial moderator if he disagrees 
with your opponents; if he disagrees with you, he is bad and maybe 
should be deposed. Not that Mr Papandreou, who was abruptly 
and surprisingly dismissed by King Constantine on July 15th, 
wishes to raise the constitutional issue at the moment. But as 
part of his intricate political game, this elderly wily politician has 
often in recent years put pressure on the crown to further his 
aims—and not without some success. 

The dispute between the king and Mr Papandreou concerned 
the dismissal of the defence minister, Mr Garoufalias, who, like 
the king, opposed Mr Papandreou's plan for an army purge for 
fear it might expose the army to extreme left-wing influences. 
Mr Papandreou asked the king to sign a decree dismissing Mr 
Garoufalias, who had refused to resign. But the same decree 
appointed Mr Papandreou himself as defeiKe minister. His own 
party criticised him for this, since it was bound to lay him open 
to the charge that he wanted direct control over the proposed 
inquiry into Aspida, the secret left-wing society which had been 
discovered in the army, in order to cover up for his son. 


Andreas, who is said to have been involved in the society. 

In three sharply worded letters, the king tried to dissuade Mr 
Papandreou from taking over the defence ministry himself. In 
one of these he evidently alluded to the complication of Mr Andreas 
Papandreou's alleged involvement in Aspida, when he wrote: 

fh) not insist on assuming personally the defence ministry at the 
present time. 1 'his action, for reasons which I have explained 
. . . would be a heavy blow to your personal prestige and to the 
party of which you are leader." Ths king said that he was will¬ 

ing to sign the decree dismissing Mr (Varoufalias and to appoint 
“ one of your collaborators ” to replace liim. 

It is significant that in the dramatic moments before the palace 
showdown most members of the cabinet urged Mr Papindreou 
not to let this personal issue lead to a crisis. Mr Papandreou, 
however, represented his disagreement with the king as one of 
pnndple: has the king the right to veto the prime nutiister’s choice 
of ministers ? It is under this constitutional banner that Mr 
Papandreou is now waging the struggle for his return to power: 
does the king reign or rule ? 

It is difficult to sec what will happen next. Mr Athanasiadis- 
Novas, a gently moderate politician, seems an ideal choice in this 
period of transition, when a cool head is needed to damp down 
the excitement that the misrepre.sentation of the king’s motives 
has created. But he has managed only to gain the loyalty of a 
group of twenty deputies who already bore a grudge against Mr 
Papandreou, and it remains to be seen whether any more deputies 
will come his way to give him the Centre Union majority in parlia¬ 
ment that wculd keep him in power. 

Mr Papandreou is no longer demanding eketitms as be did 
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when the crisis was building up. This is odd, because if elections 
were held he would certainly win thcn\. His popularity has ^en 
enhanced, at the cost of undermining the Greek economy, by an 
improvised incomes policy which he has been proudly advertising 
as a “ policy of social Justice.” Docs he fear that the threat of 
elections might encourage the defection of deputies who dread 
yet another exhausting and costly election campaign ? Or it could 
be that Mr Papandreou realises that elections at this point would 
in fact be a plebiscite on the monarchy and is fearful of what 
might happen to Greece if this remaining syinbdl of the unity 
of the non-communists were removed. The issue has been reduced 
to one of personal prestige between the kttig and Mr Papandreou. 
This became clear from, the two possibilhics for a settlement that 
have been under d^cussioti^ in AtKcns. One was thAt Mr 
Papandreou should return to power < having conceded that his 
conservative, deputy premke, Mr Stcfanopoulo.S9 should take over 
the defence ministry; the other waa that a govetnnknt under 
Mr StefanopoulOs should be formed with Mr Papandreou's bless¬ 
ing. Both solutions were designed to avert elections at a time when 
they might prove hazardous for Greece. 


Can the centre hold ? 

FAOM OUR SPECIAL COKKESPONDENT 

Bonn 

ROM habit, it tends to be assumed in Britain that General dc 
Gaulle will have a walkover in the latest and most punishing 
bout of the recurrent common market crisis. This may be so. The 
Five would certainly like to continue their policy of pacifically 
trying to oui-sit the general. They do not'see eye to eye-among 
themselves and therefore make a typically weak coalition. Their 
only possible leader, Germany, is anxious not lo throw away the 
profits of a major achievement—its reconciliation with France— 
for a quarrel on supranationality with the ageing general. 

Yet a new tone can be distinctly heard in German reactions to 
the crisis. In the past year General dc Gaulle has extracted big 
financial concessions from Bonn over agriculture—which, to a 
puritanical, mercantile society, is like a dip into its soul. In 
return, he has suggested to the Russians agreements that sound 
auspiciously like a condominium over Germany ; he has teamed 
up with Moscow against Bonn on colour television in Europe ; he 
has haggled over commas in Nato communiques; he has rejected 
Herr Erhard’s dream of a summit on European political co-opera- 
tkm ; and he has now frozen the common market. The Germans 
are quietly fed up. 

This is revealed in the new determination to bargain as coolly 
R8 the French themselves. Signor Fanfani, Mr Luns and even Mr 
Spaak) the foreign ministers of Italy, Holland and Belgium, have 
all told the French that a compromise is within easy reach if the 
French want it, but it will not be one that changes the Rome 
treaty (the constitution of the European community). The Five 
arc holding the Council of Ministers meeting on July 26th despite 
the French boycott. And in spite of M. Couve dc Murvillc’s 
remark that ” these will commit nobody,” they have asked the 
European Commission to put forward compromise proposals. In 
short, they are backing up the contcDtion they made when the talks 
broke down on June 30th that a deal was imminent. They are 
throwing the ball back to CJencral de (iaulle. 

There is little doubt in Bonn that a settlement is there for the 
picking if the general decides to stoop. But if, as is widely 
believed, the French aim is a ritual castration of the European 


Commission, the Germans will not be a party to the ceremony, 
ev^n if it is called a ” gentleman’s agreemedti^ 

Nobody would be surpris^ if the French ai^ked for a “ gentle- 
mao’s agreement ” to give! up majority voting in the Council 
of Ministers, due ro enter into force for most policy decisions on 
January tst. They might also seek to restrict the commission 
to making proposals that member goverpments had already agreed 
it ^ould ibake, thus depriving it of its basic birifh-right—that of 
initiative/' In practice, there has only been one case of a policy 
formally pushed through by a majority vote-^one in Euratom 
that went against France—and a compromise might make use of 
this ambiguity- ^But the Germans consider that a commitment 
would amount to a rejection of the Rome treaty an 4 » as gentlemen 
w,hose own past makes theps take international, obhgaiions seri¬ 
ously, not ready to comply. . 

Some Germans are even hinting that the undoobtedi weaknesses 
in the French legal position might, if the crisis goes oh too 
have to be exploited fautc de mieux. The Frcnc^ 
it will oppose. iJie reappointment at the end of w ^Caa^^ t|r6 
intcgratfbnist leadera of the Eurp^an Coinnw^ tte 
president, Dr. Hallstdn, and the. Qjutch vic^pr^K^nt;^ Mari- 
sholt. . But dib cOiild rebound on the French^ since aR s& partners 
must agree on new memters or else the present team stays on. 
Similarly;' if Paris maintains the freeze into .1966, the Fi^ could 
stretch an obscure legal point and take decisions, in the Council 
of Ministers without France. Theoretically, th^y could even insti¬ 
tute free trade with the European Free Trade Association or clinch 
the Kennedy round of tariff talks with America in this way. 

It is hard to imagine this tactic being carried through, even if 
the Five held together. It is difficult in Britain to realise the 
enormity for the Germans of any move that might cut them off 
from the political, moral and military hinterland of the French rela> 
tionship. They are also intensely aware of the limitations their 
Nazi past put in the path of an empty-chair policy in ihe common 
market—which they do not wan® to pursue, anyway. Bonnes 
strategy is likely to remain defensive, both in Europe and in Nato ; 
and the general’s strength is presumed to be that he remains calmly 
confident the Five can do nothing else. 

But uncertainty is at the heart of any policy of deterrence and 
new uncertainties lurk just below the surface of the present crisis. 
Today, the Germans are handicapped because they are trying to 
steer between fidelity to France and fidelity to the Rome treaty 
with no assurance that there is a channel between them. But if 
General de Gaulle got away w'ith an attack on the Rome treaty 
and savaged the federal aspirations vested in Brussels, he would 
be bound to create incalculable pressures on the Five for freer 
trade with Britain and perhaps even with America. Already the 
German Social Democrats arc beginning to try to square the circle 
drawn by General dc Gaulle with the argument that any non- 
supranational agreements with Britain ought to be acceptable to 
France. The general can hardly want that kind of political com¬ 
petition if he can avoid it. 

Vet if he stays his hand and contents himself with humiliating 
the European Conunission by changing its personnel and by nego¬ 
tiating a favourable farm agreement with the governments of the 
other member states, he. may find his victory ends as a Day of 
Dupes. The governments need the European Commission to 
produce the compromises ,thcy cannot usually reach themselves 
and to administer the common market. The farmers and indus¬ 
trialists, too, now look to the commission. The nature of the 
common market’s development, and not a bevy of formal rights, 
give the European Commission its growing power. It may not be 
easy to kill by stealth ; and, if it is not killed, federalism will out¬ 
live the general. 

Thus both sides have a difficult hand to play and the first to be 
in a hurry will have to pay. It should, therefore, be a long crisis. 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY POLIMEX: 


WDT-1 Road Roller 

Designed for high output, low running costs, easy 
maintenance and maximum visibility. Due to its superb design 
and high performance the WDT-1 roller has been selected by many 
overseas buyers in preference to other international models. 

Weight 8 tons approx. 

Rolling width 72 inches approx. 

Pressure on ground of the front roll 426 lb$./sq. inch approx. 

Pressure on ground of the rear rolls 711—996 Ibs./sq. inch approx. 

OTHER HIGH QUALITY MACHINERY EXPORTED BY POLIMEX 
cranes 

universal excavators 
rams and vibrohammers 
vibratory tampactors 
static and vibratory road rollers 
aggregate coating sets 
asphalt and bitumen heaters 
bitumen sprinklers 



(Pte^se tick appropfiHe square to indicste items in which you are inieiested. YOUR REMARKS: 

FuH information wit! be sent as soon as possib/ej, (Please note your questions and queries here) 

□ road rollers 

□ cranes 

□ universal excavators 

□ rams and vibrohammers 

□ vibratory tampactors 

□ static and vibratory road rollers 

□ aggregate coating sets 

□ asphalt and bitumen heaters 
Q bitumen sprinklers 
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'with lUtlc hope of’a deal till after the German elections'in Septem- 1967, when the common market, the coal and steel community and 

'her. Though surprises arc likely—President de Gaulle will be hold- Euratoiii are to be merged in a single European economic union, 

ing a press conference in August or September—the most probable If, on the other hand, the present crisis drags on for a long time, 

outcome is a compromise which postpones or downgrades supra- one may find thaL under stress, the assumptions with which the 

national hopes but really leaves the ultimate institutional issue parties have entered the dispute gradually begin to change. In 

open. Tf so, this might lead to a basic challenge to the structure of that case there might be a general movement away from the old 

the European community by General dc Gaulle, say at the end of commitments to supranationalism and the Europe of the Sut. 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 

Reasons why 

T nii July number of the Journal of Com¬ 
mon Market Studies, devoted to Bri¬ 
tain and Europe, is the first attempt to 
reassess the arguments for British entry into 
the European Community since the issue 
came alive again this year. It has interest< 
ing papers from Mr John Finder and Mr 
John Bowyer on the thesis that “ the scale 
of technology has begun to outstrip the 
scale of the European nation-state.*' Yet 
the really interesting thing is how the 
emphasis since 1962 has shifted from 
economics to politics and defence. 

The authors, who include members of all 
three British parties, publish an introductory 
statement calling on the British government 
to make an unequivocal declaration of 
its determination to join the European 
community with all its implications in 
politics and defence.” On defence, Mr 
Noel Salter pleads for a European conven¬ 
tional (but not nuclear) defence community 
on top of an Atlantic nuclear one, as the 
best tncanjj of bringing Britain closer to 
Europe and Europe closer to effective 
equality with America. There seems little 
doubt that, with the British defence review 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA 

Early wheat 

I ROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

N Tuesday the French government 
signed contraas for the sale of 600,000 
tons of wheat (roughly onc-sixth of the sur¬ 
plus expected this year) to Russia and 
Poland. Half of this will be shipped to 
Russia by December and be paid for imme¬ 
diately in cash. The other half, for Poland, 
will be paid for over a longer period. The 
agreements arc significant because they 
were signed exceptionally early in the 
season, because they confirm doubts about 
the size of this year's Russian harvest, and 
^ because they suggest that Moscow is keen to 
show willing w'hen the European common 
market countries are quarrelling over farm 
prices. 

The Russians claim that the disastrous 
harvest in 1963 was followed by a bumper 
one in 1964, when wheat production rose 
k from 50 million tons to 74 million tons. 
There are sig^ that this year will be less 
lucky. In Volgograd, cm July nth, Mr 
Kosygin admitted that the weather this 
spring had been ** uneven and not .cvery- 


undcr way, there arc opportunities for at 
least some joint defence production in 
Europe—which would be a major step on 
the way. 

In some ways, one of the most interest¬ 
ing angles of the pro-European arguments 
is the claim that Britain’s entry into Europe 
would help, not hinder, cast-west agreement 
(a point argued strongly by Mr Christopher 
Layton and Mr Richard Mayne). This runs 
coiiniLT 10 the contention of most of the 
left wing in Britain and France, and to the 
argument now put forward that General 
de Ciaulle is helping an cast-west detente 
by attacking the European institutions in 
Bru.ssels. But the “ Europeans ” here argue 
that whatever the theory may be, there can 
only be a real cast-west agreement if both 
America and Germany arc among the 
sponsors. This is a basic question that 
has never been really thrashed out in the 
debate on Britain and Europe. 

Like everyone else, the authors hover 
uneasily around the question cf what is 
possible (for instance on defence' whiL* 
General dc Gaulle rules in Paris. Yet on 
one point they can claim 10 score. Tf the 
British government had already, in the 
made the kind of declaration of European 
intent thev support, the present common 
market crisis might lock very different from 
the way it looks today. 


where favourable.” 

When Mr Khrushchev was forced to buy 
large stocks of wheat from outside he 
turned 10 Canada and Australia. His suc¬ 
cessors may have chosen France in order 
to demonstrate their preference for the 
western country least associated with 
American policy in Vietnam. It is reported 
in Paris that tiic French were, in fact, rather 
reluctant to sell at this stage ; they w'anted 
to hold on to the wheat for a time in order 
to kc6p domestic prices at their present 
level. But the deal was clinched because the 
Russians offered reasonable' terms—and 
were jn a hurry. Indeed, it is thought here 
tlUt Russian haste cost the more patient 
Pdes.a lot of money. 

At first sight, it might seem that the 
Fmch goyernment was glad of this chance 
to its partners in the common mar¬ 
ket dilit it has promising other outlets for 
i|a .,lho4 products. In fact, the common 
ixmtt ^t^cnmection is more complex. Under 
the .exisidfiig complicated rules, the com- 
mnhity will have to contribute something 
til^ tiuf of the French subsidy for these 
exports. This will be a reminder to 
Paris that the community has its fin^mdal 
advantages. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Fight 

postponed 

W ITH the Dominican situation still 
drifting soggily, the United States and 
the Latin American republics have agreed 
to postpone the clash that is bound to 
happen when the Organisation cf American 
States finally has its meeting of foreign 
nunisters. The meeting was to have taken 
place ill Rio de Janeiro in May ; because of 
the Dominican imbroglio it was put off until 
August 4tli. 1 l has now been postponed 
again. 

All sides agree that at the foreign minis¬ 
ters' meeting something fundamental will 
have to be done about the GAS. But while 
the United States, with Brazil and several of 
the small central American republics, wants 
to strengthen the organisation’s “ peace¬ 
keeping ” powers and water down talk about 
non-intervention," the Mexicans, Chile¬ 
ans, Uruguayans and others are thinking 
nostagically cf the days, not so long ago, 
w'hen it was argued that communism should 
be fought by .social and economic measures, 
not by " peace-keeping " policemen. 

Many Latin American leaders feel that 
the OAS was brought into deep disrepute 
by the part it played (and is still playing; 
in the Dominican crisis. Yet none is willing 
10 be the first to walk out and leave the 
organisation tumbling in ruins behind him. 
'I'o enable the organisation to survive use¬ 
fully, they believe it should be reorganised 
on the basis of the principles that gave birth 
to President Kennedy’s Alliance for Pro¬ 
gress. They also hold that it is impossible 
to formulate rules that encompass countries 
so far apart in every wav as, say, El Salvador 
and Chile. The idea of a permanent peace¬ 
keeping force is anathema to them. 

Certainly, if the United States is trying 
to push the peace force concept, the 
Dominican Republic docs not provide a 
happy illustration of its work in practice. 
On July 20th, representatives of the 
Dominican junta and ^ the Dominican 
‘‘ rebels ” separately petitioned the Security 
Council for the withdraw'al of the inter- 
Amcrican force. With very different 
ilioughis in their minds, but in almost 
identical words, the mo delegates assured 
the council that only after the withdrawal 
cf the force could peace and order be 
restored to the republic. It Is an odd sort 
of unity for the OAS to have brought to the 
bitterly contending Dominican factions. 
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SOUTH ARABIA FEDERATION 

Highland chiefs 
and city slickers 

FROM A SPF.CIAT. CORRF.SPONDENT IN ADEN 

NY prospect that Aden and the i6 tribal 
states that comprise the South Arabia 
Federation will march peacefully to inde¬ 
pendence “ not later than 1968 now looks 
exceedingly dim. The ruler of the small 
state of Sha’ib, who was killed on July 7th 
in a premeditated operation, was the only 
tribal ruler who openly sympathised with 
the demands for “ universal franchise ” 
made by Mr Abdul Mackawee, the chief 
minister of Aden, and by Mr Abdullah al 
Asnag, the leader of the Aden's People’s 
Socialist party. During the last week, gre¬ 
nade throwing and similar incidents in Aden 
have declined but British and federal troops 
have found “ dissident ” tribesmen crossing 
the frontier from Yemen in larger numbers 
than before and ready to fight by day as 
well as by night. An operation north of 
Dhala, (hat your correspondent witnessed, 
showed that the tw'o sides arc well-matched 
and the British and federal forces arc un¬ 
likely to gain any decisive advantage on the 
present scale of effort. 

On Tuesday Mr Mackawee withdrew the 
Aden representatives from the South 
Arabian federal council. The next day 
the chief minister went on to disprove the 
British jibe that he is not as strong as he 
sounds by persuading the Sudanese member 
of the three-man South Arabia constitu¬ 
tional commission, Sayyid Abu Rannat, to 
withdraw from the commission (which has 
now postponed its visit to Aden indefi¬ 
nitely). He clinched this demonstration of 
Arab unity by demanding of Sir Richard 
Turnbull, the British high commissioner, 
that the 1964 treaty of friendship and pro¬ 
tection between Britain and the federation 
be revoked. 

But in spite of his tough attitude, Mr 
Mackawee is anxious to avoid letting the 
impasse degenerate into violence. In an 
interview with your correspondent on 
Thursday he implied that if a British 
government minister w'crc to come to Aden 
in genuine search of a solution, the Adenis 
would drop their insistence on the British 
lifting the slate of emergency and with¬ 
drawing British troops from internal 
security duties. 

The ‘‘international” commission was 
the result of the visit to the federation of 
the colonial secretary, Mr Anthony Green¬ 
wood, last December. Mr Greenwood then 
mooted the idea of an independent unitary 
state; his critics in Aden thought that this 
was a measure meant to postpone immedi¬ 
ate discu$.sion of practical issues and Adeni 
demands. In any ease, the object of the 
proposed commission has never been clearly 
defined and in Aden there were doubts as 
to how the members, however pragmatic 
and patient they might be, could reconcile 
the insistence of the tribal rulers that their 


already considerable powers should be 
increased with the fears of Mr Mackawee 
and Mr Asnag that to give in to the rulers 
would simply sweep rich Aden into the 
arms of the Arab Rob Roys. The commis¬ 
sion's secretary, Mr Oliver Myles from the 
British embassy in Amman, is still expected 
to arrive later this month but it is difficult 
to see what he can do at this point. 

Possibly one of the most significant 
developments of all was the departure on 
Thursday of Mr Asnag to C^airo to attend 
the Egyptian revolutionary celebrations on 
July 23rd. The recent coolness between 
Mr Asnag and G.airo is clearly forgotten. 
The People's ScK'ialist party lea^r had pre¬ 
viously made it clear in an interview with 
your correspondent that although he was 
still willing to meet Mr Greenwood either 
here or in London, provided a specific pro¬ 
gramme of constitutional advance could be 
agreed on, he saw little further point in 
trying to free the colonial sccrcliiry from the 
common British delusion that the ruler of 
Bcihan and other highland chiefs repre¬ 
sented the “ real Arabia.” Mr Asnag, whose 
reputation for reasonableness has bccai en¬ 
hanced by the recent successful mediation 
of his Aden Trades Union council in the 
disputes between Shell and local labour, 
insisted in this interview that the United 
Nations resolution in 1963 (which calls for 
a federal referendum on a common roll and 
elections under impartial supervision) must 
form the basis of any future talks. He added 
for good measure that local British and 
colonial office opposition to the resolution 
was now absurd since even the tribal rulers 
are now prepared to support it—although 



Mr AMackawee: as tough as he sounds 


doubtless for reasons of their own. 

Mr Asnag said that he saw the whole tide 
of events swimming against the British. 
The militant “national liberation front” 
looks as if it might crack the stalemate by 
passing from sporadic to systematic murder. 
The NLF is a proscribed organisation 
with its headquarters at Taix in Vernon 
and is said to be directed by Qahtan 
al-Shaabi, a loyal man of Egypt. Since 
the recent murder of senior members 
of the Aden police special branch, 
British intelligence officials have been work¬ 
ing hard but they will admit privately to 
not knowing who, in fact, directs the NLF'. 
The organisation is evidently cftectivc 
cnotigh (as another Stern gang, or Eoka 
group) to command the respect of a man as 
moderate as Mr Asnag. It seems to him to 
be the one force that might bring the 
colonial administration and the Labour 
government to heel. 

Some of the local British reaction to these 
sanguinary possibilities reminds one alarm¬ 
ingly of Palestine and Cyprus before murder 
became commonplace. This is not so much 
in the proscribing of political meetings— 
which has been done for years—but in the 
support for tribal leaders as “ good chaps " 
and Britain’s loyal allies coupled with u 
detestation of Aden’s politicians and all 
their works. This attitude is one which the 
enlightened high commissioner, and the 
commandcr-in-chicf. Sir Charles Harington 
(who is more concerned in improving com¬ 
munications in the federation than in 
shooting down dissidents) seem unable to 
prevent. 

The equivalent of nine battalions of 
British and federal troops, plus growing 
RAF support, is needed to keep the tribal 
rulers ill power. The punitive methods 
these rulers employ disgust the British 
troops serving in tribal areas and their views 
are shared, even if as yet rarely expressed, 
by Arab commanders and officers of the 
federal regular army. This army, like most 
armies in the Middle Hast is officered by 
middle class men ; in the words of one 
British officer serving with them, they are 
all good Labour party voters.” 'Fhe army 
is one of the forces in the situation which 
the British government has so far neglected. 
Yet the possibility of an army coup certainly 
causes the tribal rulers some uneasy 
moments. 
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RUSSIA 

Muzhiks come 
to town 

I N RUSSIA there are still two nations. lo 
spite of the tractor, the harvester and 
the collective farm, the peasant still has 
something of the appearance and outlook at 
the nineteenth century muzhik. The towna* 
man belongs to t different world. Or, more 
accurately, the young men bom and edu* 
cated in the towns do ; their parents still 
lo<^ rather like peasants dressed up in city 
clothes. TThese [^asants turned townsmen 
illustrate the striking shift in the Soviet 
Union’s population balance. Some I22 mil¬ 
lion Soviet town«dwellers now account for 
53 per cent of the population ; by the end 
of the 1970 S more than two-thirds of the 
population will be living in the towns. 

When Stalin came to power, 25 million 
Russians lived in the towns ; when he di^d 
there were 80 million. Within a quarter of 
a century, and in spite of the terrible losses 
of the war, the urban population had more 
than trebled. The social consequences of 
ihis have been tremendous. For there was 
nothing to cushion the shock (rf the new¬ 
comer arriving in the towns. 

When a Russian, Ukrainian or Uzbek 
moved from the country to the tovm he had 
so much to learn. It was not just a question 
of learning to clock in and out at regular 
times. He had to get used to new surround¬ 
ings, to different (and admittedly over¬ 
crowded) lodgings, to strange habits. He 
had to learn how to spend his money on 
something else besides food and vodka. In 
short, he had to adapt himself to an entirely 
new way of life, and with very little help 
from anyone. 

The shift to the towns, which was begun 
in Russia at the time of the mass collectiv¬ 
isation in the 1920s, was repeated through¬ 
out most ai eastern Europe after the last 
war. The Polish town of Nowa Huta nfcar 
Krakow is an extreme example. This large 
steel town was built out of nothing almost 
rntircly by immigrants from the country¬ 
side. Those who lived through its first 
“heroic” years will tell you talcs worthy 
of any frontier epic. They will add that 
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trouble was inevitable when so many young 
men w^e lumped together without any clear 
authority. The people of Nowa Huta ^y 
have had an exceptionally bad start, but 
similar uprooted countrymen were, and still 
are, to be found in the suburbs of Budapest 
and Warsaw, Alma Ata and Vladivostok. 

In Russia, migration to the towns went on 
during the war, outnumbering the tragic 
war casualties. It was only the rural popu¬ 
lation that declined; for many years after 
the war it was quite common to find vil¬ 
lages with hardly any able-bodied men. 

The advance of the German armies made 
it necessary to ci^nd industry eastwards 
beyond the Urals. This trend continued 
after the war as geolodcal surveys revealed 
the potential wealth at Siberia and fozakh- 
scan. Economic and strategic considerations 
combined to encourage the shift to the cast. 
'Fhc Kazakh republic now has twice as 
many people as it had in 1939. Towns like 
Kuybyshev, Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk 
will soon have more than a million inhabi¬ 
tants each. (Russian townsmen tend to live 
in large towns: sixty million of them live 
in towns of more than 100,000 people; 
thirty million In cities of more than 
500,000 people.) 

This massive influx into the towns left its 
mark on Ru^ii^’s political life. Jn order to 
contrd the uprooted pea^nts and force 
them to work, an iron system was evolved 
with the help of crude incefltives, stattm- 
ovisra, labour cards and labour camps. The 
newcomers were difficult to fit into die pro¬ 
ductive machine ; they were also politically 
apathetic. They had neither the revolu¬ 
tionary fire of their Russian elders nor the 
bargaining habits of western trade union¬ 
ists. In a sense, they provided some justifi¬ 
cation for the development of the stalinist 
system; they also offered little resistance 
to it. 

The lutuadon is now different. Half the 
growth in the urban population is now the 
result of natural increase. The migrants 
who still come from the countryside every 
year are a relatively small addition to a large 
T^pulation that has grown accustomed to 
living in a town. 
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But two major problems still exist. One 
is the acute housing shortage. Here the 
Russians arc paying the price for a quarter 
of a century of industrialisation without any 
corresponding investment in building. 
Serious efforts to relieve the shortage began 
only ten years ago. On a journey, say 
from Leningrad to Tashkent, one is struck 
by the amount of building going on. The 
new prefabricated houses—there is no more 
stalinist byzantine-gothic—are not impres¬ 
sive architecturally, and could turn rapidly 
into slums. But the emphasis on haste is 
understandable. After years of appalling 
overcrowding, the dream of every Russian 
town dweller is to have a key to his own 
fiatlet, with a kitchen that does not have 
to be shared. 

The second problem is how to feed the 
growing towns when the agricultural labour 
force is declining. At present, a third of 
Russia’s total manpower works on the land. 
By the late 19705, when (if present trends 
cooQtiue)\k8s than a third of the popula- 
tfon il 9 U)r<live in the countryside, the actual 
mmhet of fanners will drop to less than 
a fifth of the total labour force. American, 
and Freodh, experience shows that it is per¬ 
fectly possible to maintain this sort of pro- 
ponion add still be saddled with food sur¬ 
pluses. But before the Russians reach this 
stage, ttev will have to carry out the 
agncultuw eoimcetpan of their industrial 
rcvolutioiu 

The main consequence of this new urban 
Russia may prove to be political. In the 
old days, the uprooted peasants were too 
inarticulate to do more than put up with 
Stalinism. Their sons will try to press for 
a different kind of society. The force of 
this wiU be felt when the new working class 
begins to take the existing democratic 
machinery—with its trades unions, elections 
and all—at its face value and asks for a 
share in the management of the economy. 
This day may be doser than anybody, 
including the Russian leadership, thinks. 
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The Philippines Congress 
continues to hold up important 
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the presidential election. The 
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this has on an already 
depressed economy in the 
light of a poor outlook for 
exports and continuing 
business difficulties. 
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ITALY 

The Trabucchi 
affair 



1 ROM OUR ROME GORRESPONDENT 

S ENATOR TRABUGCHi> thc fonncT Christian 
Democrat hnante minister, will not 
have to appear before the constitutional 
court on a charge of overstepping his 
powers. Nor will he have to answer the 
more damaging charges of peculation and 
favouritism. A joint session of the Italian 
parliament debated his case for five days, 
but on Tuesday failed to reach the quorum 
of 476 votes r^uired to send him for trial. 
Thc outcome is not entirely happy for thc 
senator since the votes against him were 
461 with 440 in his favour. But parliament 
has formally cleared him of the suspicion 
(more prevalent among thc public than in 
parliament) that he had acted for private 
gain in thc affair of the tobacco concessions. 

Although on a less tragic scale than the 
case of Professor Ippolito, thc former 
.sccTciary-general of the national atomic 
energy council, who was sent to prison last 
year on embezzlement and other charges, 
the I'rabucchi affair is an equally significant 
example of the state of the conflict between 
ministers and civil servants, and between the 
law and the politicians. The root of thc evil 
seems to lie in thc lack of any clear 
definition of the areas of responsibility 
within the administration; this is 
aggravated by the desperate efforts of the 
magistracy to make a growing industrial 
community conform to the narrow legal 
pattern b^ueathed to modem Italy by the 
old Piedmontese state. 

The charges against Senator Trabucchi 
were drawn up ^ the same procurator 
general (Judge Giannantonio) who opened 
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the Ippolito case. On the basis of informa¬ 
tion supplied in part by permanent officials 
and by customs officers, the judge opined 
that Senator Trabucchi had exceeded his 
powers when minister of finance by giving 
two private companies a five-year contract 
to grow tobacco in Mexico and sell it to the 
Itauan state tobacco monopoly. The com^ 
panics belonged to a wealthy and infiuentia] 
Christian Democrat magnate, Carmine de 
Martino, who has since died. In two years 
their profits amounted to 780 million lire 
and the prosecution claimed that thc state 
could have saved a large part of this sum if 
it had bought the tobacco from foreign 
growers at the market price. 

In his defence to parliament Senator 
Trabucchi admitted that he had acted 
against the advice of his officials but claimed 
that he had done so in order to save Italian 
tobacco workers from unemployment since 
the national tobacco crop had been destroyed 
by a parasite. It was for this purpose, he 
told parliament, that he had decided to over¬ 
ride the legal objections of bis advisers and 
** fill a lacuna in thc law.” (Using a shnfiar 
argument, the unhappy Professor Ippolito 

MALAYSIA 

Strikes 

forbidden 

FROM OUR EXPELLED CORRESPONDENT 

O NE of Tunku Abdul Rahman’s prob- 
lems has been to find a middle path 
between the needs of an underdeveloped 
agricultural country and the demands ^ a 
modern, well organised trade union move¬ 
ment bent on getting high wages for its 
members. For months, thc Malaysian prime 
minister has been warning thc trade unions 
that they must be more temperate in their 
demands; in May, on the eve of a nation¬ 
wide strike in thc civil service and in thc tin 
mining industry, thc government passed a 
law banning all strike action in essential 
industries and services. ” For labour thc 
clock has been set back a hundred years,” 
declared protesting trade unionists. 

The government’s ground for taking this 
action is that Malaysia cannot afford trade 
union extravagance at a time when the 
country is facing the cxtctnal threat of 
Indonesian aggression. But there is a deeper 
reason for the antagonism that has grown 
up between thc central government and the 
unions. Thc government, concerned to 
develop thc backw*ard rural economy, feels 
that the trade unions, representing a 
specialised, urban, literate section of workers 
(many of them in government service) have 
become a pressure group demanding an 
unfair chunk of the nation’s wealth. 
Although the triuie unions are, in fact, per¬ 
forming no noore than their traditional func¬ 
tion in reaching for (in the Tunku’s words) 
“ more pay, more privileges and better con¬ 
ditions of service,^ die government views 
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claimed to have overstepped the law in thc 
higher interests of Italy’s nuclear 
development.) 

Senator Trabuechi's political opponents, 
particularly on the extreme left, assumed 
that his motive had been, not personal gain, 
but the desire to oblige an important mem¬ 
ber of his party. Thc Communists, in fact, 
hinted that some of the money from the 
tobacco contracts had ended up in the 
Christian Democrat party coffers. But the 
fundamental argument raised by the 
Liberals, Socialists and Radicals was that 
the senator had followed a pattern of 
bel^viour typical of certain Catholic 
politicians who assume that the end justifies 
the means and confuse party interests with 
those of thc state. In defence of Senator 
Trabucchi, the Christian Democrats closed 
their ranks and put up some impassioned 
oratory. Although the voting was free (and 
secret) and parliament was actii^ not as a 
political assembly but as a tribunal, the 
political aspect of thc case was uppermost; 
it has driven yet another wedge between thc 
Catholics and thc lay parties in the centre- 
left coalition. 


them with hostility as a menace to the 
country’s development and to thc equable 
division of wealth. 

British trade unionists have lo^ had a 
brotherly interest in the Malaysian trade 
union movement (as British capitalists 
could be said to have a fatherly interest in 
Malaysia’s economy) since, by precept and 
encouragement, they were largely respon¬ 
sible for the development of thc unions after 
the second world war. In the early years 
there was a harsh struggle for the leadership 
of the unions between the Malayan Com¬ 
munist party and the democratic unionists 
(advised by Mr John Brazier, a tough engine 
driver from the British National Union of 
Railwaymen). Thc unions were battered by 
this conflict but, after independence in 
1957) communist influence faded away and 
the trade union movement no longer con¬ 
stituted a political threat. But the gocni 
relations that until fairly recently existed 
between the government and the unions 
have now been destroyed. 

The new law against strikes will not, 
apparently, apply in Singapore which, under 
the Malaysian constitution, has a large 
measure of labour law autonomy. Under 
liberal legislation, the principle ot collective 
bargaining has worked well in Singapore, 
and labour-management relations are now 
mostly harmonious. At the beginning of 
this year, Dr Goh Kcng Swee, Singapore's 
minister for finance, established a state 
economic consultative council, whkh repre¬ 
sents ail sides in industria] questions. 
Employers and unionists have committed 
themselves, at least in theory, to ” endeavour 
to conclude long-term collective agreements 
of up to three years on the basis of fair¬ 
ness and justice.” Strikes can, and do, still 
occur. But they are on a small scale ; they 
no longer hold thc economy to ransom, nor 
are they of any political significance. 
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In Kuala Lumpur, it has become urgent 
Aat die central government should find its 
way back to better terms with the organised 
labour movement. Govermtient leaders 
claim that they have not abolished the 
workers’ right to protest since an arbitra¬ 
tion court has been set up in Kuala Lumpur, 
and will aee that labour gets a fair deal. 
But the members of this court were 
appointed by the minister for labour without 
consultation with the unions: they consist 
of professional men (mainly lawyers) pre- 
aid^ over by the former speaker of the 
Singapore legislative assembly. The govern¬ 
ment has also set up a salaries commission 
for the civil service. But none of the 
imioQS are satisfied. 

Unfortunately, the central government's 
record over latour matters is not as good 
as it might be. There have been cases of 
^ government going back on its word, of 
prolonged negotiation, of promises to ’’ look 
mto** complaints coming to nothing. All 
this, together with the new law, is breeding 
serious discontent. 

Inherent in this problem, as in ^1 
Malaysian problems, is the delicate racial 
fiKtor. Few Malays arc members of the 
trade unions: on the other hand, a large 
port of the government’s clerical staff and 
most industrial workers arc non-Malays. 
Unless the gulf between the central govern¬ 
ment and the Unions can be bridged, racist 
troublemakers will almost certainly widen 
the nit. 

IRAN 

Troubles of 
those who 
oppose 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

rmouT an effective political outlet, 
the opposition in Iran is tending 
more and more to make itself felt through 
isolated acts, or attempted acts, of terrorism. 
In April, there was the plot ” to assassinate 
the ohah; in January, die prime minister, 
Mr Mansour, was assassinated, allegedly by 
a amall fanaucal religious group known as 
the Fedaiyan Islam. In the south of Iran, 
there are reports of tribal rebellion: this is 
believed to be similar to the revolt that was 
put down by the army three years ago but 
on a larger and more guerrilla-like scale. 

Where does the National Front fit into 
this uneasy, and sometimes violent scene? 
Only a abort time ago the front, though not 
legally authorised, was by far the most 
important opposidon group in Iran. Now, 
for more than a year, it has been quiescent. 
True, most of its leaders arc in prison, under 
house arrest or in exile, but there is noth¬ 
ing very new in this. A more likely explana¬ 
tion of the front’s apparent silence may be 
the fierce internal battle that has been going 
on about the way k should be organised and 
the strategy it should adopt. 

The core of the dispute is whether the 
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front should conrinue to be a loosely 
organised coalidon of parties or whether it 
should develop into a much more tight-knit 
group with no party divisions. The latter 
step was urged particularly by members of 
the National Front b'ving in Europe, many 
of them young intellectuals, and some of 
them exiles from their own country. 

About a year ago, the quarrel over this 
question of organisation reached such a 
hopeless impasse that Dr Mossadegh, who 
at 86 is still the front’s titular leader, was 
called upon to take action from his house 
arrest at Ahmad-Abad. He tried to arrange 
a compromise by asking Mr Saleh, who 
leads the faction uvouring a tight group, to 
fonn a new executive council in Teheran— 
but on the ba.sis of a coalition of parties. 
Not surprisingly, Mr Saleh refused, excus¬ 
ing himself pohtely on the grounds of ill- 
health. 

The next stage was that the European- 
based members of the National Franc again 
got in touch with Dr Mossadegh and tried, 
with rather greater success to convert him 
to the non-party point of view. In the end 
yet another compromise wa,s attempted:. the 
front’s organisation inside Iran remains loose 
but in Europe and in America k has become 
integrated. One result of this is that 
organisations outside Iran have been aUe 
to get ahead and formulate a programme; 
in Teheran the front has not been able to 
agree on a policy that could stand up to the 
Shah's own pragramine for social- and 
economic reform. 

All the nationalist parties are represented 
in the front’s council except for Mr Saleh’s 
Iran party. The strongest party on the 
council appears to be the Iran Freedom 
Movement, a party with a strong religious, 
anti-communist element. The movement’s 
leader, Dr Bazergan, is at present serving a 
ten-year sentence for idleged aaivitics 
against the regime ; his supporters make 
much of the fact that he is in prison, while 
Mr Saleh is only under house arrest. Out¬ 
siders, particularly Americans, who formerly 
looked on Mr Saleh as the nationalist oppo¬ 
sition leader, are now turning their atten¬ 
tion to Dr Bazergan. But the Iran Free¬ 
dom Movement, while it has a strong popu¬ 
lar following, locks the organisation and the 
executive cadres to build up an effeaive 
opposition movement. 

While the National Front is disrupted by 
this domestic battle, small new opposition 
groups are getting together in Teheran. The 
most recent of these is the ** Committee of 
Promoters of a Republic.” This is led by 
Mr Ahmad Aramesh, an experienced and 
pro-western politician, who, in the past, was 
a strong supporter of the monarchy. It is 
significant that it is his party that has now 
issued a declaration charging the Shah with 
breaching the constitution, and calling for 
the establishment of a republic. Except for 
the Tudeh (communist) party, this is the 
first time that an Ixanian pdiucal group has 
come out boldly in favour of a republic. 
Despite the Shah’s efforts to introduce 
reforms, k may signify a change of mood in 
the country. 
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URUGUAY 

No time for 
debate 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MONTEVIDEO 

S OMETHING will have to give in Uruguay 
soon. Oaju]^ >5^, the president of 
the nation^ council, Sefior Washington 
Beltran, declared in a braadcast that the 
country’s treasury was exhausted and hinted 
at Ms own resii^tion. Qyil wrvants are 
clanaouring for their arreifie of pay and 
threatening to strike if they do not get 
them. T>efiruincemimster^.ulq|eiidy,t^^ 
mg to get parliamentary permission tO j^t 
more axmey. The couQmV^;l<kidgi 
(nofinally at a level of 
k thought to be about 
moment,. ■: 

The fiM^that senior offifdata of wico 
de la Republica (the ittate bank) not 
.know orcdsely how much mcmey Uruguay 
Aroad is just one sign oi the financial 
ted Jnmking anary^ that has 

'utetey ttanquil country apart: If k a 
seiiluel to me alamiing serk» m frauds 
were recently discovered to be golug oo in 
a number of private bankMf and commer¬ 
cial enterprise^ in ttegue 'with certaip Mfi- 
cuds at the State bank. Several, dkectora'bf 
these enterprises are now in prison, .and 
police officials are auditing the books of 
both state and private banks. 

With more money going out than coming 
in, Uruguay’s financial situation has been 
steadily deteriorating. But the upheavals 
caused by these frauds (the bankruptcy of 
one bank alone affected 170,000 families out 
of a total population of two and, a half mil¬ 
lion) has shaken the country to its roots. 
Amid the threats of strikes, in industry and 
conmierce as well as in the public service, 
there are constant rumours of a possible 
military coup d’etat. 

An alternative, and more peaceful, way 
out of the present chaos might be to change 
the constitution so that Uruguay had a 
single, authoritative head of state instead of 
the present nine-member council with its 
rotatmg presidency. This system was estab¬ 
lished in 1951 and constitutional reform 
would need a referendum vote in its favour; 
possibly a referendum could be held at the 
same time as next year’s general elections. 
Certainly a system of one president, directly 
responsible for his actions to congress, 
would be more agile than the nine-men 
debating club that now tries to run the 
country. 

The national council seems to some critics 
ta be little more effective than a third 
chamber, adding its number to the senate 
and house of representatives. In the 
national council, the Blanco party is in the 
majority; in congress, the Colorado parly. 
But the . two parties fight almost as much 
within themselves as they fight each other. 
The interminable squabbling over details 
that goes on in the national council is a bar 
to quick decision. And if ever a strong, de¬ 
cisive hand were needed, it is needed now. 
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BP Festivals Series—No. 20 


The 15th King's Lynn Festival, 
July 17th—24th. Artists include 
Sir John Barhirolli and the Halid, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Emiyn Williams, 
Rostropovich. For programmo, 
tickets, details on accommoda¬ 
tion: The Box Office Manager, Fes¬ 
tival Office, King's Lynn, Norfolk. 




VISITS 


KING'S 


LYN 


Archftypil oM King's Lynn, drnsMd for in ovonkig 
out-yot chiractoristicnily bucolic. Vitwod hero by 
Bornnrd Blotch. TV graphic designer. 
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about flying you head and shoulders above the rest 


There are two new stars in the sky. The 
VCIO and the Super VQO. You can tell 
them a mile off. Or 40,000 feet up. They’re 
head and shoulders above the rest. 

The Super VCIO is the world’s most 
powerful civil aircraft. That’s no boast. 
That’s fact. It has four, mighty Rolls- 


Royce jet engines to prove it. It’s off the 
ground25%fastcr.Lands2om.p.h. slower. 
But that’s not all. The V(^lO is swift, silent, 
serene. Swift because of those engines. 
Silent because the engines are at the back, 
so all the noise gets left behind. Serene be¬ 
cause each seat is a miracle of design. A leg¬ 


stretching, back-resting, armchair of a scat. 

You’ll sec the VClOin Africa,the Middle 
East and the Far East. The Super VCIO 
flies theAtlanticandisfrequentlyseenshin- 
ing over the Caribbean. Both aircraft are 
winning themselves a top-flight reputation 
wherever they go—^world-widc’s the limit. 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


What It Takes 
in Vietnam 

W%sniN<ilON. DC 

HE tide is turning in our favour/* said General Wheder, now 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reporting on Vietnam 
in February, 1963. The powerful American team that has just 
completed the latest tour of inspection has many past words to cat. 
Seven months later it was Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, 
and General Maxwell Taylor, then chairman of the Qiicfs of Staff 
and now the outgoing Ambassador in Saigon, who decided that the 
time had come to make a start on the withdrawal of American 
troops, to be substantially completed by the end of 1965. American 
military strength in Vietnam has risen since 1963 from 15,300 to 
sciincrhing over 72,000. This has n<'t prevented the state of the 
campaign from deteriorating. The bombing of North Vietnam 
has failed to restore the balance. President Johnson said on July 
9th that “ we expect that it will get worse before it gels better " 
and four days later hi talked of " new and serious decisions ” to 
follow Mr McNam:iru*s latest mission to Saigon. 

Before he set olf last week Mr McNamara elaborated a little on 
President Johnson’s hint of an expansitm of the armed forces to 
meet the expected drain. It was reasonable to assume, said the 
Secretary cf Defence, that, if more men were to be sent to south 
east Asia, it would be necessary to consider calling up members ol 
the Reserve and National Guard (the American territorials), us well 
as more conscripts, and extending tours of duty for men already in 
the forces. In that case there would also be additions to the 
defence budget. This had begun to shrink under the impact of 
Mr McNamara’s efforts to cut out waste and rationalise prociire- 
incnr. He completed the fiscal year w'hich ended on June 30th 
with expenditure, at $47.5 billion, nearly $4 billion less than in the 
previous year. But he let it be understood that the further 
economies which he had in prospect were going to be more than 
swallowed up by a massive increase in the military effort in Vietnam. 

Hard figures of the extent of the probable call-up, and of the scale 
of the new spending that has become certain, will not be released 
until the President approves the message telling Congress what he 
needs. Plainly Mr Johnson is concerned to manage Congress with 
care. He will get its support. But he wants the largest possible 
majority behind him and there arc groups on cither side to be 
persuaded or conciliated. To those Democrats and the few liberal 
Republicans who would like to see evidence of a willingness to 
negotiate with somebody, or who feel that the United Nations 
should not be kept out of things, or who fear the extension of the 
war into North Vietnam or Laos or China, he can produce a 
lengthening list of instances of the intransigent mood of the Asian 
ci^mmunists, which makes it hard to predict success for 
conciliation in any form at present. From the Republicans of the 
right and centre he has to face criticisms that arc conflicting but 
more articulate. The Republican leaders in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives have been urging that, if the Administration is willing to 
send large numbers of men to fight in Vietnam, it ought not to 
shrink from a more ruthless bombing policy against the North. In 
this the leader of the minority in the Senate, Mr Dirksen, has 
refused to join them, maintaining that “wc (the Republican 
leaders) arc not trying to run the war.” But they have been able to 
agree in imputing to the Administration a craven desire for a 
negotiated peace which, they imply, would be unworthy of the 
military effort that is being mounted. 



'I'hiJs the form of tlie President’s approach to C.ongress and to the 
nation is important. 'I'hc service staffs arc making plans for the first 
expansion of military manpower shicc the Berlin crisis of 1961. Iho 
two Reserve divisions called up ihci were released after about a 
year, but the regular Army kepi its increased cst iblishmciu. It 
m>w has some sixteen operational divisions, but live are in German) 
and are not to be drawn upon. With roimhly thre.: divisions*tied 
up in Korea and Vietnam, about eight Army divisions remain in 
the strategic reserve. The Marine Corps, which now has 24.400 
men in Vietnam to the Army's 33,000, is separate and additkaial 
J'hc point has been reached where any furrhei units drawn ofl for 
the campaign in Vietnam must be replaced with new manpower. 

Merc numbers can be provided simply enough. 'I’he Selecii-.c 
Service System calls up month by month vvluiever nuniber i f 
young men the Defence Department requests. Unin.'lueuccd b\ 
the demands of Vietnam, the July draft is 17,100 and the one tor 
August 16,500. All these go into the Army, since the Navy. Air 
Force, and Marines have been kept up to strength with volume:is. 
It seems certain that the Army ^^ilI ask lor a bigger call-up and 
probable that the other services will ask for conscripts as pin cf a 
quick all-round expansion i.f the armed forces. This suggests a 
sharp increase in the draft. 'I'o lill the gap while these n -w young 
men are being trained and absorbed into units. National (iuatd 
divisions and Reserve units can be called up for active servic: 
Weekly and yearly c.xercises keep them in a partly-trained state, so 
that they would be ready for use senmer than the Lonscripis 
hold the fort until the reservists arrive, the terms ol men alreadv 
serving but due soon to be released can be extended. Mr 
McNamara's statement before he left indicated that he was thinUie. j 
of all three of these measures, as is logical, atid his remtirks in 
Vietnam did not suggest any change of mind. 

Two possibilities which have been mentioned, and \vhiv.h ate 
not inconsistent with each other, have been an increase d ih; 
strength in Vietnam by 90,000 men in the next three months and 
by 105,000 or 110,000 by the end of die year. But the numbers 
of men, and the quantities of equipment, that go to Vietium will b; 
determined by the course of events. Some of the extra ttoops arc 
on the move already and there are signs of the expansion of prccir e- 
ment that all this implies. To put anything like 90,000 addit'nn.il 
American troops in the field within three or four months, in j 
conditicMi to perform the elusive tasks that await ih.-m in a war r\ 
subversion, will require a huge engineering and hygisrical elh ri. 
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This is not a matter of flinging troops into a battk line. One 
conspicuous project is the huge port being constructed by Army 
and Navy engineers at Camranh Bay, a superb natural harbour 
some 220 miles north-east of Saigon. Airfields, camps, roads, wrak- 
shops, ferries, lighters, service and storage facilities are all needed. 
Mr McNamara mentioned that he had ordered increases of 6o per 
cent and too p« cent in the production of two typci^4|e}ipopter. 
The Air Force, incrcaangly dosely engaged, 
more ammpqitMm, more Qq|Hiavi^tions and ocinthd .i|||milpit 
and 4 ,.|;^^ 4 i^tenance eMbli^ttent. The Navy hdiijHij|aa to 
new wp^y aliips and is takmg dd bii« out 

One ^Rttod^ ofoi^^y Jbe.an eifing. of the pa^ d 
the Bni||’|overnmfait . and for 

Amerioiltt;4||deBce oMers. Aj^Bldtish^^lidd 
WashtanllMflds week ^ ^ ^ ^ in 

big Brk^';iocik^ts.'^ 

to . of 

procuring from Britain tittt Ammcan industry ootdd suyi^y, 
little is bdng said of Idods of equipment and very little 

indeed ttmt ships. it.'is to sustain a massive land quiipaign 

in Vicfiqami the Sti^ ^avy is obviously go^g to need more 

supplyihjps it expected ^ need ; some of 

the old Bmps frM IsiMnd World War that may have to be 
brought back into service will need extensive modernisation or 
conversion. Evidently large orders are in the wind for shipyards, 
big enough perhaps to disarm the automatic complaints from Con¬ 
gressmen whose constituents feel neglected liie same may be 
true of other procurement. 

Most likely the American military commitment in Vietnam will 
exceed in the end any of the estimates now being bandied about. 
The difiSculties-—physical, psychological and political—of cam¬ 
paigning there are such that it is hard to set any particular limit on 
what may be needed to accomplish what the United States is setting 
out to do. Basically the Adnrioistration feels that its credit in the 
world as an ally and protector is at issue in Vietnam, that the com¬ 
munists are very close to winning and that it cannot allow them to 
win, whatever the cost. The effort now being planned is an effort 


to restore the situations within the presenf rtfe^tha| it, without 
using air power to destroy th<^crtt<cTof oml c4)n<my 

of North Vietnam, without‘can^^*’the land campaign north 
and without attacking China so long as China docs not intervene 
directly. 

Within Aese general limits, there are different opinions about 
the strategic doctrine to bo appUedf ;'£^dei]|li|[ thtiK w Id 
string of American base arfcafs'or'stitmg^poiidsf sp^cid iil6ni me 
South Viemamese coast, adequately nngjnjper^ »d m^yiqfed,^y- 
ing securely on supply by sea with ibi k tsiipplcihdit. 

One doctrine sees the perimeters of these base areas being pushed 
gradually outward untfl eventually* the whole country, or the Diain 
centres of population, ate secured. Others think this isi too 
rigid and not realistic; they..see mobile forces sallying out 
from their bases to fight wherever the Vietcong show them¬ 
selves in sufficient strength. This .seems to be closer: to what wfil 
really happen* A static campaign behind fixed lines would not fit 
the national temperament or oorrespond to American military 
habit. But any plan will perforce be modified in action. M that 
is certain is that it will cost a lot and take a long time. 

Goldberg Variations 

A sionishmhnt verging on awe was the first reaction to the 
, appointment of Justice Anhur Goldbc;:g as the hew United 
States Ambassador af, the . United, Nations. It was a Johnsonian 
stroke of rare proporiionsTT-totally siuprising,. dramatic, shrewd. 
The President had made a choice that emphasised the American 
conunitment to the United Nations. He had picked as Adlai 
Stevenson’s successor someone of unquestioned intellectual gifts 
and vigour, with a progrestive outlodt, respected bn all sides in 
Congress. He had gained political points with those most suspicious 
of his devotion to liberalism. The New. York Tinier, after an 
editorial eulogy of Justice Goldberg’s '*tact, persuasiveness, 
ingenuity, activism, enthusiasm, pragmatism,” concluded, that “ the 
more ont poqders this selection the more logical, even tiie more 
brilliant, it af^xrars.” 


Cavalry of the Air 

ntOM A SPPr.tAT. CORRP.Sl'ONDBNT 

After three years of planning and 
testing the Army has begun to create a 
pioneering unit, the First Cavalry Divi¬ 
sion (Airmobile). This marks a great 
surge forward in the use of helicopters 
and light aircraft for moving men Into 
battle with unprecedented speed over 
impassable terrain. The division is 
designed primarily for very rapid surprise 
movements against enemy guerrillas and 
light infantry and, in the words of its 
planners, will ” apply decisive firepower 
and manpower in the most critical area 
of the battlefield at the most critical time 
of the battle.” The announcement marks 
one more change-over for the Army’s 
rugged old First Cavalry Division which 
in a quarter of a century has given up 
its horses for motorised transport and is 
now replacing its lorries with aircraft. 

Ever since the last war the Arm/s 
standard infantry divisions have been 



lightened markedly and made more 
mobile, but ilieir use of air-power has 
grown slowly, partly because of resistance 
from the Air Force, but also because the 
improvement of the helicopter has been 
a long business. But the advance toward 
air mobility has been unmistakable. In 
the last World War a division had ten 
aircraft, in the Korean War iwenty-snt, in 
the post-Korean reorganisation fony-nine 
and in the next a hundred and one. The 
new specialised airmobile dsvisiao, with 
only half the ground vehicles of a standard 
division, wBl have 434 aircraft, mainly 


helicopters, enough to airlift a third of its 
15,700 men at one time. 

Although the new division has a 
valuable contribution to make in the sort 
of “fringe” warfare which seems like¬ 
liest in the years ahead, it could not do 
nearly as well as the standard infantry 
division in static defence or in a pro¬ 
longed fixed combat mission; it lacks 
armour, medium and heavy artillery and 
the means of bringing up great tonnages 
of ammunition and supplies. Hence oitiy 
one airmobile division is contemplated at 
present. But experience in Vietnam has 
shown the helicopter to be far less vulner¬ 
able than used to be thought, at least 
when fighting a relatively unsophisticated 
foe. Privately, Army planners express a 
belief that there will be more airmobile 
units. Although no official announcement 
has been made^ some of the elements 
lately employed in the tests of the air¬ 
mobile concept are already in South 
Vietnam for a realistic testing in comibat 
and the Fine Cavalry Division is ten¬ 
tatively scheduled to go there in the 
autumn. 




Chicago’s Slate Street, tlie world's iu.sie9t retail trade marks! plac» 

Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 


Our operations cover 
the world. 

Where in the world are you? 



No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. 

But then again, our entire in¬ 
ternational operation is pretty 
surprising. 

For one thing, we do more in¬ 
ternational business, and we have 


more overseas facilities, than any 
other Midwest bank. 

Tw'o branches in London and 
one each in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We also have a representative 
office in Zurich. And, for your 
convenience, a subsidiary in New 
York, Continental Bank Inter* 
national. Our activity in foreign 


exchange trading and short-term 
investing makes us a major factor 
in the world money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corres* 
pondent banking connections and 
what have you got? 

A bank that can serve you any* 
W’here in the world. 

That’s the extent of it 


CX>NTINENTAL BANK 

C(mtinental lllinoisNational Bank and Trust Company of Chicago > m s 

l!« dMilh L» Stitt Strati. C'hicaco. lUmti* WNat • Mtrober FcUtrtI Dtjwtit iMurtntr Curiiiwiitra* 
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Tke nm IhlioBd 

BANK of BOSTON 

kicorporoted wdh Urniicd llMUy undo Ui9 
tews of the United of Amc: .i 



Condensed Statement of Condition 

June 30, 1965 

ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. .to3'^,97:3,2b1 

United Slates Government .... 178,388,356 

Federal Funds Sold. 8.300,000 

State and Municipal Son It. Mes. •1”i.764,76h 

Otlier Socurilies. 13./!.w\l/0 

Loun^j and Discounh 
Lo^‘.: Rf-iiiivetoi flmi L'l i ... n .o': 

Dime t l.caM- F'n.incinij. 633.324 

Slock of Ft deral Rc'^t'rvo P.ai ■.. 0.300,fXX) 

Cur.lomcro’Liability f')i Ace I . f- .... 4 :^. 970.107 

Banl inn Hour . 11,oil ‘24/ 

Sundry . : 7 


TOTAL ASSETS... 

LIABILITIES 

Domrmc! Dt'i.'-ILs.T •'/ -ut 

Time . .'.".-vi .i.-rt'-j 

Domcj'-llr fiiiids Htiiff/.-.^ il. '.f'..0Cu.fni) 

Fcdordl Fi.'.'.du PuK h.rjC'J.. . nSO.ObO 

Foroifin Fund*. Bonuv.'i d. r,C'0,00<0 

Arct'pt.inccs E-ocub J Iv s 1-b- i 

for liivo'-.lnu'iil. : 

Horn-:; in TiJiv'.it v.ith Oxi i .(. * L-. ■ i p. ■ ... ! ;00,8138 

Pro'.i'-'.ion for Ininf’sl, l.\ F i - ' 

Dividend and Unranir-.i D . ■ '. 13'/,348 

Sundry Liabililios. >37,265 

Seemilit's and Oihur Rr •. ib,l?6.480 

Capiial At enunh: 

Capilal (4 ,OCX).CjOO sL.ik , 

par vukio SI2.!)(0.f ^0 .uX).0Cj0 

Surplus.: 6( i.fiOCi.OOn 

Undivided Piulils.;;0.r_'70 161 

TOTAL LIABILITIES. 52,500,805,211 


The riQUiesof Old Colony Tii..d Cuu.pc'.y,\.hicb .s bun(.i!t.iolly ov.i.cd 
by thn shareholders ot The Fii}! tJciiioiuil Bant' ol Boston, are noi 
includf’d in Iho above slatemor^l. Tbo f'lflnrr': ol cm- o.-nr^ca? branebos 
are included in their dollar cquivalt.-nl"-*, 

4 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

HEAD OFFICE: 

67 MilK Street, Boston, Massachusetts U.S.A. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

ARGFNTiNA—Biienos Aires, Avellaned.j. Rosniio 
BRAZIL-'Rio rip Jiiiipiro. Sao Paulo, Snntos, Campinas 
OFFICES OF EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: London. Pans 
BANK OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL : New York 

Mpmbpi Fcriurdi DfiJos t Insiirnnco CorpOMbon 
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■ AsiotliBr IHI adiraneB la alilpballdlag mad bMvy laduslry 

Nwabev two of • ooHm 

New vertical cargo oil pump increases 
cargo copacity, decreases loading time 



IHI has perfectad a Vartical Type Cargo Oil Pump ft 
Turbina that has many advantages over conventional 
horizontal types. It occupies 10% less installation space 
in the pump and engine room, making possible a signifi¬ 
cant increase in cargo oil tank capacity. With longer cargo 
oil tanks, load distribution is more uniform, and longitudi¬ 
nal hull strength Increased. And by enabling an increase 
in ballast water tank capacity, loading and unloading of 
cargo oil is speeded up. 

Other important features of this ver tical pump are ease of 
inspection and overhaul, durability and operational efficien¬ 
cy, availability of automatic control equipment, and conT- 
plete safety assured with foolproof emergency devices. 

This is only one example of IHI’s engineering leadership, 
which extends from shipbuilding to a wide range of heavy 
equipment for practically every major industry of the 
modern world. 110 years’ experience, complete after¬ 
service, and the most up-to-date technology back every 
IHI product. Send for illustrated brochures, indicating your 
field of Interest. 

IHI 

lsbikaw«iiiiio*Hariina Hvavy Industries Co., ltd. Tokyo, Jopon 

Cables: IHICO TOKYO Telex: TK 2232 

London Office: 69 70 Mark Lane, London E.C. 3 London. Cables: IHICO LONDON 
New York, San Francisco, Mexico City. Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Dusseldorf, 
Oslo, Juhannesburs, Karachi, New Delhi, Calcutta, Singapore, Djakarta, Hong Kong 


MAIN PRODUCTS Material Haiidiin||Equipm«iit, Iron and Staol Plonts Power Planli Chemirol Ploni Equipment, 
(x.Tifrit Plontk Sbip^ Prime Muwrs, Jet Aiuruft Engines (uir.prfstar^ Bluwcrk. Agricullurol Morhinery 
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The real fascination of the appointment lies in questions deeper 
than the aspects that brought the quick cheers. Why did Mr 
Goldberg give up a lifetime position on the most powerful court 
in the world for a political appointment that is unlikely, to speak 
frankly, to have much influence on policy? What may be the effect 
on the Supreme Court? Justice Goldberg said that he had accepted 
President Johnson’s call as a duty because he believed deeply in 
“ the effort to bring the rule of law to govern the relations between 
sovereign nations.’' While fully accepting the sincerity of that 
explanation, there must be more to it than that. Supreme Court 
Justices have been sought for other jobs before now, but the only 
recent example of a resignation under similar circumstances was 
that of Mr James Byrnes in 1942 to become chief of war 
mobilisation. 

When he went on the Court in 1962, there were some who 
thought that Mr Goldberg would find its work too confining. He 
had always, as a trade union lawyer and then as Secretary of 
Labour, loved to poke into public issues remote from his immediate 
concerns ; and he was certainly not used to the silence enjoined 
on a Justice. On the Court he did show some signs of resiivciicss: 
he spoke and wrote rather more freely than most and he took a 
hand a few times in settling disputes in his old labour held. But 
he also spoke frankly of his satisfaction in the power to help to 
mould American society, as Supreme Court Justices do when they 
interpret the Constitution. And Justice Goldberg’s vote was most 
significant on a closely-divided Court, swinging it toward a more 
“activist" intervention on behalf of the individual. He was per 
haps readier than any other Justice to discard old doctrine if ir 
stood in the way of what seemed a more just result. 

Tn the end Mr Goldberg must have felt the need for a more 
immediate participation in public affairs. It would net be surprising 
to see him end up in politics ; he would be a formidable candidate 
for, say, the United Slates Senate in New York or in his old slate, 
Illinois, and some day there will be a Jewish candidate for Vice 
President. While recognising the forces that move this restless 
and dynamic man, some will regret the example of so brief a stay 
at the Supreme C-oiirt. Greatness in that institution has usually 
required a vestal’s long-term dedication to it: the contemporary 
example is Justice Hugo Black, who in 28 years of single-minded 
devotion to the C'ourt and its work has had more influence on 
American life than all but a handful of politicians. It is not a place 
for ilie short-winded. 


Stimulus on Order 

W Ai-i. STRiirii’s renewed weakness this week is blamed on the 
bad news from Vietnam but it is difficult to understand 
why the fact that the military build-up there is to be accelerated 
should seem ominous from ihe stock market’s point of view. No 
one thinks that the affair in south-east Asia will reach the propor- 
ti(uis ol a major war or even the piopuriions that would mean 
industrial allocations or rationing of civilian supplies. The last 
time that goveinmeiu controls were needed was during the Korean 
War ; as yet Viciiiani is nothing like such a big operation and the 
American economy is tar bigger than it w'as then, wdth idle capacity 
still available in spite of the recent boom. What the build-up in 
X'ieuiam should do is to ensure that the boom continues, since 
government spending is sure to go up. While this makes another 
round of tax cuts next year less likely than it seemed a little while 
ago, it also makes such cuts less necessary as a stimulus to keep the 
expansion going. Supposedly Wall Street’s realisation that the rate 
of growth was beginning to fall off was the underlying cause of 
the stock market's downward plunge in June. So why is it diving 
again now ? 

Moreover, the latest figures show' that the rate of growth has. 
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in fact, been sustained for longer than was expected and that opti¬ 
mistic forecasts from the government’s experts were justified. In 
the April-June quarter the increase in the gross national product 
was almost up to the average for recent quartens—$10 billion at 
annual rates ; admittedly, this was in money, not real, terms and 
prices have been rising this year. This incrca.se in the national 
product was achieved without any help from automobile sales, 
which had been so exceptional in the first quarter that they were 
bound to fall off in ihe second. But there was help from inflated 
exports, making up for the losses in the first quarter from the 
dock strike; there was help also from continued stockpiling of steel 
by manufacturers after the postponement of the possible steel strike 
until September. Such stockpiling was also the main factor in the 
rise of half a point in the industrial production index in June. 

Now, however, adequate reserves seem to have been accumu¬ 
lated and activity in the steel industry is beginning to fall off, as it 
is in the motor industry where the annual break in output to pre¬ 
pare for new models is due shortly. New orders received by manu¬ 
facturers a.s a whole have declined for two months and in June 
the backlog of unfilled orders at factories dropped for the first time 
since the end of 1963. (This was the excuse given for the stock 
market’s behaviour this week). But the coming round of military 
orders should be enough to take up any slack in the economy— 
provided, of course, that consumers do not lose their nerve. 


Bogalusa's Trial 

T ill- non-violonco of souilicni Negroes has been a most striking 
aspect of the Negro revolution and its greatest mercy. But in 
Bogalusa, Louisiana,a town of 23,000 people which has been racked 
by racial strife for six months, non-violence is at a discount. A 
while man has been shot, allegedly by Negroes, the first time this 
i^ believed to have happened in the South. Four other Negroes 
arc in prison on charges of shooting at a carload of whites. Bogalusa 
is a centre of the Ku Klux Klan and the town’s troubles have 
attracted many white extremists from elsewhere, including the 
leaders ol the National States’ Rights party who incited white 
mobs in St Augustine, Florida, in 1963. Bogalusa is also a centre 
of the Deacons for Defence and Justice, a Negro group which 
does not believe in turning the other check. Some of the Negroes 
believed 10 have been implicated in the shootings are members 
of it. The national civil rights group sponsoring the demonstra¬ 
tions against discrimination in employment and in restaurants and 
similar places is the Congress of Racial Equality, which docs not 
altogether share Dr Martin Luther King’s objection to violence. 

Last week a report to the President spoke of gratifying compli¬ 
ance with the letter, if not the spirit, of last year’s Civil Rights Act; 
in big southern cities hotels, restaurants and theatres accept all 
comers. But small towns in the deep South arc a harder propo- 
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!iitioa, as the well-intentioned Mayor of Bogalusa^ Mr Cutrer, has 
found. This is a paper-mill town» one-third Negro, hut its single 
big employer, the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, employs fewer 
than 400 Negroes out of a total work-force of nearly 3,000 ; there 
are many poor whites who feel that any Negro advance must be 
at their expense. Although the city was ordered by a federal judge 
10 protect Negro demonstrators and at one time almost the entire 
police force of the state was sent in to help, incidents have been 
unavoidable with Negroes and whites marching and counter¬ 
marching—the latter with rebel yells and Confederate flags. 

The Negro leaders have turned down an appeal for a 30-day 
cooling-off period and last week the Mayor appealed to Washing¬ 
ton for assistance to this helpless town so unfairly attacked.** 
There have been federal representatives in Bogalusa for some time 
and the President has now sent Mr Doar, head of the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice, to help. The first fruits 
of his visit do not suggest, however, that the town has clean hands. 
Legal action has been started against law enforcement officials for 
contempt of the court order to protect Negro demonstrators and 
for violating their civil rights. The Department of Justice has 
•Iso asked for an injunction against the Klan and other segre¬ 
gationists and brought a suit against restaurants and cinemas for 
dinging to their colour bars. Louisiana’s Governor, who once 
drought that he could buy off the Negro leaders by offering them 
•tate jobs, will have to think again. 


Confessions out of Court? 

H ow to protect the rights of individuals without crippling the 
drive against the rising rate of crime is as controversial a 
subject as any being debated by Americans. Last week it was the 
tapping of telephones by federal tax agents which fed the flames. 
A Senate subcommittee investigating invasions of privacy drew 
from employees of the Internal Revenue Service the admission 
that, with the connivance of their superiors in Washington, they 
had tapped telephones in Pittsburgh. This is forbidden by 
Pennsylvania law and a spokesman for President Johnson said 
last week that long ago he had ordered federal employees not to 
engage in such eavesdropping except with the express permission 
of the Attorney General and in cases involving the national security. 
The Pittsburgh cases did not involve ordinary taxpayers bur 
criminals operating on a formidable scale. According to Mr 
Katzenbach, the Attorney General, investigations by tax men have 
led to over 60 per cent of the convictions obtained in the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice’s four-year-old drive against organised crime. 

The battle against crime is obviously impeded by the Supreme 
Court decisions giving greater protection to defendants before state 
criminal courts. Last week Georgia’s highest tribunal voiced the 
feelings of many judges and prosecutors when it accused the 
Supreme Court of ** shaking the foundation of orderly judicial 
trials.” A few weeks earlier the Chi**f Tiistice of New Jersey had 


Wa/f Street's One in Ten 

For the past decade the number of Americans owning shares 
in public companies has risen by over one million a year, 
according to a survey by the New York Stock Exchange; the 
average annual increase has been over 9 per cent, far greater 
duuk the annual increase in population. Over 20 million Ameri- 
€ana own shares today, but this is still only about 10 per cent of 
the population, even though the proportion has risen with each 
of the triennial censuses which have been taken by the NYSE 
•ince 1956. One out of every six adults now holds shares ; only 
one out of sixteen did in 1952 when the first of these censuses 
was taken. 

lliese 20 million people own stock in 6,724 companies which 
have 18 billion shares outstanding, valued at $650 billion alto¬ 
gether. Private individuals own nearly two-thirds of these 
shares; the rest are owned by financial institutions, trust 
funds, corporations, etc. The average private shareholder 
owns three or four separate issues. The recent shake-down 
on Wail Street does not teem likely to check the expansion 
in the number of shareholders, any more than did the much 
sharper break in 1962. 

As would be expected, the better-educated a person is, the 
more likely he is to own shares; 60 per cent of those who 
have been to college do. But it is rather surprising to find 
that only 37 per cent of professional and technical workers 
and only 31 per cent of managers and proprietors arc sharc- 
bolden. The number of labourers owning shares has gone 
tip by almost 50 per cent tinoe 1961Z. A slightly higher pro¬ 
portion of housewives own shares now than in that year—17 
per cent; Just over half the shareholders are women. 

In 1962 45 per cent of those with incomes over $25,000 a 
year were shareholders ; now 60 per cent of this income group 
own shares. There has been a small rise in the proportion of 
•hareholders in ehnost all inoome groups but in the $15-25,000 
npe file percenuge has fallen frm 39 10 30. The 
Stock Exchange is particularly pleased about the increase 
in the number of mmorif Who own shares; this has nearly 
tripled since 1962, partly because diangfs in state laws have 
made it easier to give shares to childrea 


California, with 2,540,000 .shareholders, has now more than 
New York and 13.8 per cent of its inhabitants own shares 
compared with 13.3 per cent in New York. Connecticut has 
the highest proportion of shareholders among its residents— 
18 per cent; Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, Massachusetts 
and the District of Columbia all also have higher proportions 
than California. That state has gained over 500,000 investors 
since 1962; Texas comes next with an increase of 227,000 
and New Jersey, Florida, Michigan and Illinois all added over 
150,000 in the three years. Hawaii has only 39,000 share¬ 
holders, but this is more than double the number in 1962. 

Only 11 per cent of shareholders now live in rural areas 
compared with 25 per cent in 1952 and 13 per cent in 1962. 
Matching the general pattern of recent movements of popu¬ 
lation, the other declining category is that of dwellers in big 
cities with over 500,000 inhabitants ; under 4 million share¬ 
holders, less than 20 per cent, now live in such places, while 
nearly 6 million, almost 30 per cent of the total, live in tOMTis 
of less than 25,000 people. 


AMERICAN SHAREHOLDERS 
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When you need a bank's assistance for 
'' internationa! transactions in California 
■Qi throughout the United States, call 
ort the specialists at United California 
Bank. To do a tittle more for you, we 
offer all the services of fully staffed 
Intemationaf Divisions in Los Angeles 
and SanFrahcisco and over170 offices in 
California. Our affiliation with Western 
Bancorporation International Bank in 
New York, experts Ih inany fields and 
■ correspondents around the world pro¬ 
vide immediate contact with every Im¬ 
portant world trade center. Wherever 
you do business, we can provide a wide 
range, of quality, banking services spe¬ 
cifically tailored to your requirements. 


UCB does a little more for you 
In California, 
the United States 
or anywhere 
around the world 



UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

Th# bonk thot does a liftlo more for you 

International Division Vntor ft. Sr. Vice President and Manager 

Los Angeles Headquarter,: 600 5. Spring Street • San f lancisco Headquarters: 40S Montgomery Street 


Capital funds over S2JIODO.OO0^Resources o\er $1000,000,000 • Affiffated w/th Western Bancorporation and its 22 full service commercial banks In the 11 western statea 




The Bank of Cevlon is the largest bank in the island, controlling 
over &0% of the total bank deposits in Ceylon. Enterprising 
exporters and importers depend upon this strength in their 
trading relations witfi Ceylon. 

The Bank of Ceylon offers a comprehensive service from up- 
to-the-minute Business Intelligence Reports a..d Credit 
Information, to the financing of exports and imports ano 
conducting every type of foreign exchange transaction. 

London Office; 48-&4 Moorgate, London. C C.2. Phone' 
MONarch 5597-9. 

Foreign Dept.; Bank of Ceylon Building. York Street. 
Colombo 1. Cables ■ FORBANK Colombo. 

Central Office; Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street. 
Colombo 1. Criblos : HEADBANK Colombo. 






BANK OF CBYi_ON 

The largest bank in Ceylon with the finest network of local branches 
28 BR/\NCHES AND 4 PAY OFFICES IN CEYLON 
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Can your 
distribution 
system stand 
the test 
of time? . . 


If it can% 
KLM can save 
you money! 


Time Is money. A saying that is particularly 
true of a distribution system, l or example: 
safety stocks held to cover variations in sales 
whilst fresh stocks are on order. The longer 
the lead-time, the larger the safely stock that 
has to be held, and the higher your inventory 
carrying costs - a factor which already eats 
away between 15 and 35 cents of every sales 
dollar. Shorten the lead-time and 
you can cut down on stocks, release 
precious capital for re-investment 
and reduce other inventory carrying 


costs. So time is important. And air transporta¬ 
tion is the obsious way to save it. Which is 
why we at KLM have descloped the ‘Test of 
Time', a system designed to streamline your 
distribution system and save you money. 
More than 100 international companies in 
Europe and North America have already 
benefued. Some of them may be your com¬ 
petitors! For more information write 
to Kf.M Freight Department, SPL/ 
MV, Amsterdam International Air¬ 
port, Holland. 



ItOVAL aUTCH AIRLINES 




A.WIiRR.AN SLKM V 
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defiantly ordered all judges in the stale to disregard a decision by 

a federal Court of Appeals until the Supreme Court issues a final 
ruling. The Appeals Court had reversed two murder convicrions 
from New Jersey on the grounds that the police had taken con¬ 
fessions from the defendants without telling them that they had 
a right to legal counsel and a right to remain silent. Last year, 
in the Escobedo case, from Illinois, the Supreme Court itself 
(with Justice Goldberg writing the decision) reversed a conviction 
because the police refused to allow the suspect to sec his lawyer, 
who was wailing outside It is easy to see why law enforcement 
authorities are alarmed: confessions account for about three- 
quarters of all criminal convictions and if the poor suspect, as well 
as the rich one, has a lawyer at his elbow, how many confessions 
will there be? 

Now, in the hope of heading off more rigid congressional action, 
which would be subject to judicial review, the Department of 
Justice has offered a middle way: a new set of guidelines on 
questioning suspects for the police of Washington, DC^ To be on 
the safe side officers have not been questioning people under 
arrest until they have been arraigned. The new procedures allow' 
the police to question suspects for up to three hours—but only 
after telling them that they need not answ'er and giving them a 
chance for legal representation. The author of these guide lines, 
Professor Vorenberg, is also drafting a set of similar proposals to 
guide police all over the country. 

Trains in the Corridor 

A soberinCi thought: it now takes longer to fly from Washington 
to New York than it did in 1948. Congestion in the air 
and the airports has at^ded 42 minutes to the average journey. A 
Senate subcommittee, impressed by this retrogression and by the 
fact that one way or another 50,000 people travel every day between 
New York and Washington, has expanded by nearly five times the 
$20 million requested by President Johnson for an experiment in 
high-speed transport along the Northeast Corridor from Boston to 
Washington. What the subcommittee hopes for is a three-year 
programme of research, costing $90 million, to investigate all the 
various kinds of surface vehicles which might speed travellers 
in comfort from city to city. Better trains are basic. If Congress 
makes the necessary appropriations, the project will begin by 
improving the Pennsylvania Railroad’s New York-lo-Washington 
service, first by cutting the run to three hours and then, when 
new bridges and trains capable of speeds of 150 miles an hour 
arc ready, to two hours. But as the experiment widens in scope 
—collecting statistics on travel patterns throughout America and 
stimulating the design of new vehicles—it could become the first 
coherent national effort to relieve the choked highways and air 
lanes which Americans prefer for long-distance travel. 

The looming importance of rails in an ovcr-populaicd future may 
have softened the federal government's hostility toward the pro¬ 
posed merger of the Pennsylvania and the New York Central rail¬ 
ways. The anti-trust division of the Department of Justice has 
just removed the major obstacle to what would be the biggest 
merger in the history of American business ; it has told the Inter¬ 
state Commerce C^ommission in effect that if the commission decides 
that the merger is in the public interest, the federal governmenr, 
although cool to the idea, will not stand in the way. There were 
some conditions that the government would like to see fulfilled were 
the merger to be approved—the harshest being that the combined 
Ccntral-Pennsy company should take over the deficit-ridden 
passenger services of the New Haven Railroad, one of New York 
City's chief suburban lines. But neither the government nor the 
railway companies concerned seemed willing to carry a dispute over 
these conditions to court. 

Even the House of Representatives has seen the urgency of 
getting motorists out of their cars. It has approved a measure which 


it rejected a year ago, aiiihorising a partly underground railway 
system for the District of Columbia. Thm vyas sxxoog support 
from the V^ute House for the 25-mile network which will connect 
the major cenures of the capital with the suburbs. The launching 
of a Washington subway system is only one of many new plans 
which have been adopted in the year since the passRge of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act made $375 milUoa hi federal 
funds available to help cities with their transport nightmares. 
Atlanta, Philadelphia, Qcveland, New York and Boston are 
all considering either brand-new underground networks or the 
improvement of those that they already have. But the country's 
showpiece (or its scapegoat) for the sleek and shining undergrounds 
of tomorrow will be in San Francisco, where the new 75-miIe Bay 
Area Rapid Transit network is being built in a biUiem-doilar gamble 
that car-happy Californians can be tempted to go to work by train. 

Armed Right 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

T he recent discovery near Washington, DG, of the combat 
training ground of a small private army—a buBet-pocked hide¬ 
away of the militant right-wing Minutemen—underlines the con¬ 
nection between the paramilitary units popping into the news with 
increasing frequency and the ease with which arms can be bought 
in America. The stockpile of dynamite which state and local 
officials found in the Virginia woods is reported to be the first 
cache of the Minutemen’s organisation to have been discovered. 
But large supplies of guns, grenades, explosives and rounds of 
ammunition have been found in the possession oC individuals 
belonging to the Minutemen, the American Nazi party, the Cali¬ 
fornia Rangers and other reactionary groups. 

A report on the growth of such organisations has just led the 
California Legislature to approve a new law to prohibit para¬ 
military practice with weapons or instruction in sabotage or 
guerrilla tactics except under government auspices. California, the 
twenty-fourth state to try to deal with this danger, acted on a 
report from its Attorney General, Mr Lynch. He estimated that 
there were from a hundred to six hundred members of the Minute* 
men in the state, studying the techniques of terrorists in the use 
of armaments, booby traps, explosives and so on. They arc led, 
he said, by men who have stated publicly that when they think 
that constitutional government is threatened they consider them¬ 
selves morally justified in resorting to violence to discourage com¬ 
munists and fellow-travellers. 

Among the other groups dealt with in his report was the Ameri¬ 
can Nazi party—“ which accepts an alien ideology of hatred and 
racial superiority." It deliberately creates incidents and thrives 
on the resulting publicity ; a riot in Los Angeles in 1963 brought 
in $7,000 in contributions. Its members, Mr Lynch said, are often 
society's misfits ; of the sixty-five identified in California thirty-one 
have been arrested at some time and eleven have been in gaol. 
Fotcntially more dangerous, in his view, is the National States' 
Rights party, which is dedicated to vigorous and direct action." 
All thc.se groups arc liny ; the creator of the California Rangers— 
a clergyman who once trained guerrillas in the Philippines for the 
Army—testified that nobody turned up at its meetings. But there 
is much interlocking of such groups not only at home but also 
with foreign sympathisers. According to Mr Lynch, the whole 
network is of considerable size. 

The law which the California Legislature has passed to clip this 
militant right-wing—and which the Governor has just signed 
—exempts sportsmen and members of rifle cliib.s from its ban on 
the owning of guns and practising with them. Because of this, 
some members of the Legislature have concluded that it is only a 
■“ cream-puff" measure. After all, the manual of the Minutemen 
urges members to join the National Rifle Association. 
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sores, but she does not take on all the un¬ 
skilled nursing tasks shouldered by a 
daughter. Similarly, a chiropody service 
is gradually being provided, not because 
there is no one willing to cut old people’s 
toenails, but because bad feet are now 
recognised as a frequent and serious dis¬ 
ability of old age needing skilled treatment. 

Even where the social services provide 
help with the ordinary business of living, 
they tend to relieve a hard-pressed family 
rather than replace it. Less than five per 
cent of the sample had a home help in to 
do the housework and only one per cent 
had a cooked meal from the mobile meals 
service at least once a week. (Neither of 
these services is completely free.) By way 
of contrast, over half of those who had diffi¬ 
culty with the housework, and over 70 per 
cent of those who had difficulty in cooking, 
were being helped by a member of the 
family. Again, the 12 per cent of the 
sample who received some form of domi- 
cihary service tended, like those in resi¬ 
dential care, to have no family, or none 
within reach, and to be infirm or incapaci¬ 
tated. The family, so far from being under¬ 
mined, still plays an important part in the 
welfare sttte. Clearly, modem housing 
policies, which tend to break families up, 
will leave a legacy of distress among the old 
unless the community services are expanded 
to fill the gap. As it is, and even with the 
help given by families, they are seriously 
deficient when Judged by the extent of 
infirmity and incapacity and very unevenly 
provided from one area to another. 


On the 01 her hand, when it comes to the 
incomes of the old, the provision made by 
the state is dominant. As in her earlier 
survey, Mrs Wedderburn found that for 
seven out of ten old people their main 
source of income comes from the state, and 
about a third of the men and half the 
women had nothing but this. At the other 
end of the scale, a large minority (one in 
five) were comparatively well off. Mrs 
Wedderburn confirmed that poverty is 
mainly found among single and widowed 
women and that income falls as both men 
and women get really old and can no longer 
work. In fact, employment is the most 
valuable source of income outside the state’s 
provision. Although nearly half the men 
had an employer’s pension, the amounts 
were very small—half of them were less 
than £2 a week. 

The role of national assistance in making 
up people’s incomes is crucial. Yet Mrs 
Wedderburn found ii per cent of the 
sample (between 600,000 and 700,000 in 
the population) with incomes around the 
level of eligibility for assistance who were 
not receiving it. It is not known how many 
would be given assistance but are reluctant 
to apply for it, and how many would not 
be entided because, for one dung they are 
living with grown-up families. But between 
them the authors of the pamphlet have 
provided plenty of hard facts for the polid- 
cians of both parties who are trying to 
reshape Britain’s social services. Tliis is a 
counter from the < left to the self-help 
policies of the right. 



Armenian 

Schism? 



BY OUR ECCLESIASTICAL CORRESPONDENT 
HE Armenian Church in Britain is in 
the throes of a bitter dispute between 
its spiritual head, Archibishop Bessak 
Toumayan, and its best known member, Mr 
Nubar Guibenkian, with the trustees of the 
Armenian church of St Sarkis. The church 
is the only one of its kind in Britain, an 
exotic eastern edifice, raising its unlikely 
head in Iverna Gardens, Kensington. 

Britain has 4,000 Armenians, part of a 
world wide community of over two and a 
half million, owing spiritual allegiance to 
the supreme Catholicos, Vazgen I, resident 
in Soviet Armenia. The Armenians were 
converted en masse to Chrisdanity in the 
third century and became an autocephalous 


Eastern Church using the liturgy of St Basil 
and following the Julian calendar. Some 
Armenians are in conununion with Rome 
and they have one member of the sacred 
college. Cardinal Agaganian, bom in the 
same town as Stalin in the Caucasus. Over 
the centuries the community has suffered 
many tribulations, the worst being the mas¬ 
sacre of one and a half million Armenians 
by the Turks in 1915. 

Archbishop Toumayan has been the rector 
of St Sarkis for the past 15 years. The 
church was built by Mr Guibenkian senior 
in 1922 as an act of pietas to the memory 
of his parents, and he himself is buried 
there. The church is richly endowed—no 
collections are taken and no charges made 



for any ministrations—and the Archbishop 
receives a substantial salary. Last May the 
trustees dismissed the Archbishop with a 
solatium of three months stipend stating that 
they were dissatisfied with the performance 
of his duties. Their charges against the 
Archbishop remain vague, but amongst 
other things they appear to resent the trans¬ 
formation of their prot6g6 from a simple 
chaplain to one of the leading figures in the 
Armenian world. 

The Archbishop strongly denies that he 
has neglected anything and maintains that 
he has been dismissed for political reasons. 
This year is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Armenian massacre and a requiem mass for 
the victims was held in St Martin-in-the- 
Fields attended by amongst others the 
Apostolic Delegate, the Bishop of London, 
and Mr Nubar Guibenkian himself. The 
Archbishop was instructed by the trustees 
to make no mention of Turkey but merely 
to refer in general terms to the Midffie East. 
Archbishop Touma^n refused to obey, 
maintaining that Middle Easterners had 
always been helpful to Armenians and that 
the Turks must bear responsibility for what 
they had done. With Mr Guibenkian 
glowering up at him from the front pew 
the Archbishop mentioned the forbidden 
word “ Turkey ” and as a result, he main¬ 
tains, was summarily dismissed a week later. 
The Archbishop further points out that Mr 
Guibenkian has just acquired Turkish 
nationality, which has not exactly made 
him popular with British Armenians. 

The legal position is highly complicated. 
St Sarkis is owned by the trust headed by 
Mr Guibenkian, but die land on which it is 
built is, according to the Archbishop, the 
property of the community. The Arch¬ 
bishop further maintains that his dismissal 
is invalid since it has not received the con¬ 
sent the supreme Catholicos. He has no 
intendon of vacating his rectory when his 
notice expires on August 3rd. Mr Guiben¬ 
kian and his trustees, on the other hand, say 
the church is really a private chaplaincy and 
they have a right to terminate the incum¬ 
bency at any time. The Archbishop can 
go on with his mission somewhere else. 

This alternative has been considered by 
the Archbishop and his advisers. They claim 
to have a firm promise of the use of a church 
from the Church of England (Archbishop 
Toumayan is the representaUve of the 
supreme Catholicos at Lambeth) and ample 
promises of funds to endow it. Nevertheless 
the Archbishop will remain at St Sarkis as 
a matter of principle. Meanwhile he has 
held an elecdon for a church council in 
which the vast majority of eligible 
Armenians voted and returned a council 
strongly in favour of the Archbishop’s stand. 
The council now demands the resignation 
of the trustees and the election of a new set 
by the Armenian community. The trustees, 
a self-perpetuating body, have ignored the 
request. 

It now looks as if it will be a fight to the 
finish. As Mr Guibenkian himself has said, 
Armenians “love arguing.” He himself 
wishes to “ smooth the whole thing over ” 
but how this is to be done remains unclear. 
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RTB bring new eyes and ears to steelmaking 


RTB introduced the LD/AC process into the UK— 
a new process that employs the most efficient use 
of oxygen in steelmaking. Oxygen, a{3plied to 
molten metal, roars like a lion and produces an 
intense flame. Until recently this had to be 
watched by eye—and listened to by ear~in order 
to achieve the right intensity of oxygen flow But 


no longer. Within tfie LD process, RTFS have 
perfected pfictoinetr ic and audionietric c:ontrc>l 
-giving oxygeri delivery a new accuracy. To the 
judgernent and experience of the steelnurker RT B 
liavf added vital new eyes tind ears—for even 
better RTB steel. RTB researcf) ai'^d dovelopinent 
serves industry everywhere*. 


RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LIMITED 

RTB HOUSg • 15T G0WER SMU (.1 1 ON[)ON WC1 if i f fSiONf n.J'- fee t i 
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Ebbw Vate has every reason to'be prood 
of its new Civic Centre. 



This IS the splendid round tsbie they specially designed for the Small Committee ttooiik 


Heal’s Contracts Ltd., of London designed and 
fitted the interior of the Council Chamber 
and furnished the Committee Rooms, 

Members’ Rooms, Chairman’s Office and 
Chief Officers’ Rooms. 

Heal's Contracts were called in at the planning play a large part in the overall appearance. From 
stage of this new Civic Centre. They worked planning the interior, to putting the last chair in 
very closely with the architect to the Council - its place, Heal's are the people with the experi- 
J. L Thomas, LRiSA., arics. This Centre is a ence. Why not let your secretary send for 
fine example of modern design i wood, hide, 'Heal's Book of Interiors' and get an inside 
glass - the elements in today's way of design - look I 

HEAL’S CONTRACTS LIMITED 

196 Tottenham Court Road, London, VV.1 Museum 3399. Shell - BP House, Calthorpe Road, Birmingham 15 Edgbaston 5251 
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When the Lights were Going Out 


Halifax 

By the Earl of Birkenhead. 

Hatmsh Hamilton, 639 pages. 63s. 

A legendary case of the cultured country 
gcntlcmao pressed by duty into public office 
is Edward Grey. Edward Wood might seem 
to be another. Like Grey, he was at the 
h'orcign Office when the lights were going 
out all over Europe. For Grey, indeed, 
peace or war did become his own personal 
concern and responsibility. For Edward 
Wood, Lord Halifax, his biographer 
suggests, foreign affairs never sparked his 
interest or enthusiasm, his convictions or 
his ideas. Yet in a sense he was pledged 
from the start by bis extraordinary Catholic- 
acting, ebulliently if macabrely joking, 
unremittingly energetic and unendingly 
devout father to just the public career he 
nearly had. He was to get a First in History 
at Oxford and win a Fellowship at All Souls, 
which he did. Theh he was to become 
Prime Minister, which only Winston 
Churchill denied him in May, 1940. 

Lord Birkenhead has written a good 
honest book about a good honest man who 
still baffles judgment. He is as sure as Lord 
1‘rancis Williams was in his recent book 
about this country’s prewar “ rulers ” that 
the appeasement of liitler and the Munich 
agreement were a shameful chapter " and 
a great disaster.” But he cannot agree that 
Halifax's honesty was compromised, or his 
personal piety flawed, by the myopia he 
shared then with his leaders in office—and, 
as is salutary to remember, with so many 
others of every political colour. 

G. K. Chesterton once said that tens of 
thousands of people were going about in 
the belief that they had read the words of 
Karl Marx. So even more people have been 
going about since 1938 in the belief that 
they were against Munich. Generally it is 
not true. The real indictment agaiivst Lord 
Halifax and the rest of the peace-seekers 
then is that they were not leaders but 
followers. They were, like gentlemen, 
appallingly ineffective, unalert and unaware. 
It is, in a world where power rules, 
a lesson that has to be learned again 
every generation, even every decade. 

C'crtainly Lord Birkenhead docs not spare 
his hero. Even while he was still sharing 
life and work at All Souls with his day's 
hunting, Edward Wood wrote in a little 
biography of Keble that; 

There ar<^ few things more dangerous than 

the constant anxiety for doing somethirvr 

definite. . • . 

When he became an MP in 1910 he found 
parliamcniary politics distastefulk* turbu¬ 


lent. In the only political pamphlet he ever 
wrote, suggesting a wide devolution of 
government, he showed a reasonable detach¬ 
ment wholly unrelated to the " vital facts ” 
of political and economic life. In Parlia¬ 
ment, though he came to mistrust the 
devilry of Lloyd George more in a way than 
he ever mistrusted (or even conceived ofj 
the devilry of Hitler later on, he was not 
willing to. plot against him. His method 
throughout his career at Westminster— 
desultorily at the Board of Educacioit 
(twice) where “ his heart was not in it,” 
more positively at the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture where a great landowner had some¬ 
thing to say, and again (after his climacteric 
years in India) in the sinecure offices up 
to the l*oreign Office—was simply to pre¬ 
side cautiously and be loyal to the views 
of the majority of his friends and 
colleagues.” In public life he was “ a 
pacifier and adjuster ” with an apparently 
unquestioning confidence in his position in 
the world ” given hjm by “ liis wealth and 
standing.” His private life, which really 
mattered, was simple, godly and happy. 

It all seemed very easy. He was oflered 
and acc’epted the Governoi-Cieneralship of 
South iMrica before he was forty and befo.e 
he was even a junior minister, though the 
South Africans did not take him. He was 
only 45 when he went as Viceroy to India. It 
was in India that his graiidlatber had made 
a lasting administrative contribution before 
and after the Mutiny ; and it w'as in India 
that he made the only mark of his own of 
all his career. This Indian summer is the 
piece that has to be fitted into the jigsaw 
before judgment of him is possible. 

On the face of it his mission failed. When 
he left after five years his project for a 
peaceful advance—by following up the 
Simon Commission (boycotted because, by 
his own wrong choice, it was purely British; 
with the declaration of intent to move 
towards dominion status and free-ranging 
round-table talks—wa.s falling angrily to 
pieces, with years of conflict to follow. 
Winston Churchill spoke about his pact with 
Gandhi as he did about the Munich agree¬ 
ment later; “A great disaster and a 
humiliation and negation to this country.” 
Yet what Lord Irwin said and tried to do 
in India did mark a divide in history ; and. 
looking to the future, he was right and 
Churchill (and Lord Birkenhead's father 
were wrong. 

Lord Irwin put it plain in his farewell 
speech: 

Tlicre arc those- ulio sec in rlie piv*.cnr 

movement and stirriiit; nf (hnu^lu in Tndu 

merely a mo\cnieni cngincetesi by a 


minoriiy, uhidi oujtht never hn'/a 
been allowed io uiiiun iis present importance; 
in That much ot ii js (rankly seditious, and 
with firm government would readily l>« 
suppressed. 

'i'hai diagnosis I believe 10 be supcrfici.il. 
disroned and wholly divorced from reality, 
(treat Hritain will delude hcrsdC if she does 
nut recognise that, beneath all the diHiinc- 
tions of community, clasK and social 
circumstance, there is a growing intellccnuil 
cHHisciousness, or more truly »clf-conHck>us-n 
ness, which is verv closely akin to what wo 
generally term luitionaltsrii. 

It was the wind of change that he 
saluted (just as earlier in his life he had 
briefly sniffed it in the West Indies and 
Ireland). He was no more eager to “ liqui¬ 
date ” the Empire than Churchill. But ” it 
seemed to him a ridiculous paradox that 
India alone should esc'ape from a movemenc 
of political thought that was affecting every 
other pan of the British Empire.” And, 
responsible as Viceroy, it was his duty to 
say so and to do what he could about it. 

That is the key to this finest, if frustrated, 
hour of his life: responsibility. For the 
only time in his public career he felt 
individually rcspon.sible for what he was 
doing and attempting: private and public 
piety, squire and sraiesman (he was never 
a poliiidiin) did for those years coincide— 
as they never did again, except flectingly 
during his mellowly successful term in that 
other edifice of New Delhi's Lutyens, the 
Embassy in Washington. 

'I’hc equation of Edward Wo<xi has still 
to be solved. Rut Lord Birkenhead's long 
book d<!es help much in the reckoning. 

Mum's the Word 

Not in the Public Interest: The Problem 
of Seewity in Democracy 

By David Williams. 

Hutchinson, 224 pages. 35s. 

The theme of this bo<Tk is that secrecy iti 
most branches of government and public 
administration has increased, is increasing 
and orghi to be diminished. The case built 
up by Mr Williams is all the more 
impressive for the restraint and objectivity 
which he shows. The book is not aa 
exhaustive iicatise on its subject but a sur¬ 
vey for the general reader, attractively 
written without being unscholarly, and it 
deserves to be widely read. 

Mr Williams starts off his survey of 
governmental obsession with secrecy with 
the legislation governing secret information. 
Three statutes are concerned—the Official 
Secrets Acts of 1889,1911 and 1920. These 
make it an offence, punishable with severe 
penalties, to pass on any information or 
document on various classified matters ** fcT 
any purpose prejudicial to the safety or 
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A PROGRAMME FOR GROWTH 

PART VI 

Exploting 1970: 

Some Hunwilcal 
Results 

Edited by Richard Stone 

What, in quantitative terms, is required of the 
various sectors of the economy, if, as a 
whole, it IS to grow at 4% per annum ? These 
studies analyse, by computer, the economic 
position in 1970 if this level of growth is 
i.iaintained. 71 s 

Similes In 
Ecsnsmeliic Hlslery 

A. II. Conrad and J. R. Afeycr 

An oiiginal and provocative appioach to three 
specific problems that have long plagued 
historians: the profitability ot slavery in the 
ante-bellum South; income growth and 
development m the United States during the 
1800's and the Great Depieasion in the 
British economy. A study ot econometric 
methods as they work in piactice. Aug. dSs 
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interests of the state.'* A curious feature 
of the legislation is that it reverses the nor¬ 
mal onus of proof: the accused has to show 
that the activities he indulged in were 
innocent. On the whole these Acts have 
been sensibly administered and arc a 
necessary evil, but there was a bizarre inci¬ 
dent in 1938 when Mr Duncan Sandys got 
hold of a document showing the inade¬ 
quacies of London's anti-aircraft defences. 
He drafted a question which he sent to 
Hore-Bclisha and found himself hauled 
before the Attorney-General and threatened 
with imprisonment. A select committee was 
appointed and deprecated this invasion of 
an MP’s rights. Privilege for once had 
served a useful purpose. 

The next weapon in the governmental 
secrecy armour considered by Mr Williams 
is the issue of D-notices to prevent press 
comment on security matters. The status 
of these notices is unofikial, but they are 
widely obeyed. A committee of officials and 
representatives of the press and broadcast¬ 
ing issues them and provides an internal 
check. Mr Williams seems to support the 
view that D-noticcs are sometimes too 
readily issued but docs not produce much 
evidence to support his indictment. After 
D-noticcs comes crown privilege, a dubious 
legal doctrine that enables the executive to 
refuse to reveal governmental documents 
to the courts, and which reached a high 
point in the Thetis case just before the war. 

I Awd Simon supinely maintained that once a 
minister had claimed crown privilege his 
view must be accepted by the courts. For¬ 
tunately, in the Gordons Hotel ca.se the 
C'ourt of Appeal has recently challenged the 
Thetis decision and deprecated the excessive 
use of privilege by the crown. Lord 
Denning indicated that the court must 
reserve the right to examine the merits of 
the crown's claim in certain circumstances. 
The court was harking back to a judgment 
in the first world war when an appeal court 
judge reminded the crown that the 
fi)undation of the rule 

is that the iiiloimaiion tannot be disclosed 
without liijuiy to public interests, and not thai 
ihc doeuinenis arc conridemial or uiliciaL 
which alone is no reason for ihcir non- 
prod iici ion. 

Local councils are also rightly accused of 
being over concerned with secrecy. Many of 
them still exclude the press from their com¬ 
mittee deliberations—in spite of the Act 
sponsored in i960 by Mrs Thatcher, a 1 ory 
MP, which gives the press a right to be pre¬ 
sent even when the council has resolved 
itself into committees. The case for an 
ombudsman in local government is strong. 

A final dragon tackled by Mr Williams is 
the absurd rule banning access to all cabinet 
and governmental papers for a period of 
fifty years. Less happy is his treatment of 
the subject of counter-espionage, which 
occupies a sizeable portion of the book. 
One remark on the defection of Burgess and 
Maclean is revealing: the educational 
background of the two men was also such as 
to make virtual treason on their part 
unthinkable.** The establishment mind 
pops up in strange places. 
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Not Quite Regained 

Mflrcel Proust, A Biography: Volume 
Two 

By George D. Painter. 

Chaito and W^iudus. 424 pages. 40s. 

In one of the discursive arguments in this 
second and last volume of his biography Mr 
Painter considers the justification of his 
whole enterprise. The occasion is Proust’s 
essay Cant re SainteSeuve, written in 
1908 but only published posthumously. 
Proust criticised Sainte-Beuve for using the 
external features of a writer’s life and 
character to explain his work ; for, he wrote, 

a bov)k is ihc product of a different self from 
the one we manifest in our habits, in society, 
in our vices. If wc mean To try to understand 
this self it is only in our inmost depths by 
ende.ivouring to reconstruct it there, that the 
quest can be achieved. 

Mr Painter pauses to ask whether he 
cannot be justly criticised on the same 
count, but he concludes that " the 
biographer’s task is to trace the formation 
and relationship of the very two selves which 
Proust distinguishes ” and “ if he fails, 
should blame his own faulty application of 
the biographical method, his deficiencies of 
talent and sensibility, but not the method 
Itself.” 

Mr Painter is certainly deficient neither 
in talent nor in sensibility. His second 
volume, although more complex than the 
first, is equally readable and equally schol¬ 
arly. It takes us from 1903, when Proust’s 
father died, through the agony of his 
mother’s death, his affair with his chauffeur 
Agostinelli, the composition of “ A la 
recherche dn temps perdu ” to his own 
death in 1922. Proust’s life was tragic in 
its grand design ; Mr Painter writes with 
sympathy of his love for his mother and 
guilt towards her, partly relieved by the 
writing of his great novel but only resolved 
by death. In its details, however, Proust’s 
life was richly comic—for instance, his 
appearance on the golf course at Cobourg 

in his .irehiepiscopa] violet velvet cloak, totter¬ 
ing and pale; but his interest was more in 
ihc plavcrs than the game, the objeet of which 
he believed to be to gel round in the greatest 
possible number of suokes. 

Mr Painter displays great knowledge and 
skill ill showing how the characters and 
incidents of the novel are compounded from 
such details. 

The final judgment on Mr Painter’s work 
mast be that it is a brilliant example of a 
literary biography. Proust is well suited to 
be the subject of such treatment. He spent 
much of his life trying to write one novel 
for which his earlier works are but prepara¬ 
tions ; that novel is based more directly 
than most on the life, both psychological and 
social, of the author. Yet at the end of 
Mr Painter’s book, one feels that Proust's 
criticism has not quite been met. Mr 
Painter has done all that he could to unearth 
from the documentation the “ different self,” 
but he cannot achieve it. It is not the fault 
of the biographer but of the whole genre 
if that self is to be found in the original 
novel. 
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From Tycoon to Patriarch 

The Founding Father : The Story oj 
Joseph P. Kennedy 

By Richard J. Whalen. 

Hutchinson. 551 pages, illustrated. 60s. 

'Fhc father of the Kennedys is such a 
strange and complex man that he deserves 
to be studied in depth. Mr Whalen 
realised this and has produced a long and 
meticulous biography which is almost very 
good. 

Joseph Kennedy's life falls naturally into 
three parts—the growth of a tycoon, the 
public man and the patriarch. In the first 
and last of these, Mr Whalen is completely 
at home. He works for Fortune, and there¬ 
fore understands the world in which finan¬ 
cial operations bring greater rewards than 
solid achievement. And he can appreciate 
the motives that persuaded an instinctive 
poacher to turn into an effective gamekeeper 
when he was appointed the first Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

But it is unfortunately in the most impor¬ 
tant section of the book, dealing with Mr 
Kennedy's ambassadorship in I.ondon, that 
Mr Whalen docs not quite succeed, in spite 
of a prodigious amount of research. (The 
120 pages covering this period contain over 
500 footnotes.) Yet there are serious gaps, 
and the total effect is iust off-key—rather 
like the effect of the film of Air.’? Miniver 
on tho.se who had lived through the blitz. 

There arc obvious examples of 
“ miniverism ”—the American Embassy 
“ at Prince’s Gate in Grosvenor Square,” 
Mrs Kennedy and the girls being dressed 
by “ Molyncaux,” the Observer “ controlled 
by Lord Astor's brother ” and the Kennedy 
family “ occupying an entire sleeping car 
on the Golden Arrow Express ”—but they 
are only symptoms of a failure to under¬ 
stand the complexities of English opinion 
and policy at the time. Mr Whalen's 
English characters arc too simplified. 

And there are times when one feels that 
Mr Whalen himself realises that something 
is missing. It is unfortunate that he was 
too young to have discussed the period with 
Mr Ray Atherton or Mr George Rublec 
(though he did have access to Mr Rublee's 
tape recordings in the Columbia University 
series). 

But these are minor faults in a book of 
great value and serious scholarship, in 
which Mr Whalen shows deep understand¬ 
ing of his protagonist (not by any means 
his hero). He sees nothing to criticise in 
Mr Kennedy’s pessimism about the chances 
of British survival—even if he was wrong 
and that other, more romantic, Irishman, 
Colonel Donovan, right—^but everything to 
criticise in the roots of his isolationism. In 
the end there is one thing that differentiates 
Mr Kennedy from any other self-made 
millionaire who failed when deeper con¬ 
siderations than safeguarding his fortune 
were involved. That is his subordination 
over the last twenty years of himself and 
his reputation to his children. • 
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Mr Kennedy will not be the first man 
called Joseph to owe his place in history to 
the martyrdom of his son, but he will 
deserve a place in history for living on an 
entirely different moral plane as a father 
from that he achieved in the rest of his 
life. And in his last section, Mr Whalen 
shows why speh a long account of him is 
justified. 


Voluntary Servant 

The Far Province 

By Francis Cripps. 

Hutchinson. 206 pages, illusiratcd. 35s. 

Mr Cripps’s book is one of the first of a 
new type of young man’s (or woman\s) 
travel book that is replacing the old I-$ailed- 
round-the-world or I-climbed-a-mountain 
book, or, more lately, I-wcnt-to-Australia-in- 
a-jeep book. Mr Cripps has written a Vol¬ 
untary Service Overseas book, and it is very 
interesting indeed. It tells of hi.s experiences^ 
at a teacher training school in north-east 
Thailand from 1961-62, experiences that he 
put to such good use that he found it impos¬ 
sible not to return a year later. Mr Cripps 
began by looking on from the outside, 1 
westerner picking up his first impressions of 
the east; then he started to learn the lan¬ 
guage, and soon without the need for inter¬ 
preters (presumably, as they cease to be 
mentioned early on) was really able to live 
among the people and work with them. The 
result is that he gives village life in this 


far province of Thailand some of the same 
lively reality for his readers as it had for 
himself. 

Mr Cripps writes amusingly and his quick 
sympathy for people and situations leads 
him to some pretty shrewd observations. He 
lived alongside the pull of east against west, 
technological education against traditional 
Buddhist teaching. He grasped opportuni¬ 
ties for travel that came his way, visiting 
an American irrigation scheme and distant 
villages to see all the problems that face 
the old-fashioned farmers, and those who 
are introducing new farming methods to re¬ 
mote places. He learnt at first hand the dif¬ 
ference between neat reports, statistics and 
theories, and the facts on the spot, when 
he came across the case of a spirit that had 
to be invited to move to a new shrine to 
make way for a canal and at first refused. 
Luckily it agreed in the end to recognise the 
superiority of a new monster ninety-ton 
crane that had been assembled and could 
not reverse. 

Barriers between peoples are broken 
down, and bridges built, by people like Mr 
Cripps, and the extent to which our own 
idea of the east may be wrong can be mea¬ 
sured by one anecdote he tells of a woman 
who was way out in her idea of life in the 
west. She finally brought herself to ask 
Mr Cripps a question over which she had 
been brooding for a long time. The car- 
loon-film figures,” she asked. “ Whai 
country do they live in? Are they really 
human ? What do they eat ? Do they speak 
the foreigners' language ?” 
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Classroom Experiments 

Innovatioii and Researcli in Education 
By Michael Young. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul (Institute of 
Community Studies Series.) 192 pages. 
25s. 

In this book, the Director of the Institute 
of Community Studies undertakes a 
descriptive analysis of current practice in 
innovation and research in education, and 
puts the case for partnership between them. 
The author finds that at present we suffer 
from too much inoovation that is haphazard 
or merely fashionable, and that far too little 
provision is being made for research. The 
classroom should become the laboratory for 
research, and the social scientist should be 
prepared to overcome the obstacle of 
human imponderables'—the essence ot the 
classroom situation—^by means of experi¬ 
ment. It is a convincing argument. 

The challenge of partnership between 
research and experiment is an urgent one. 
The number of children of school age is 
increasing, and many future pupils are born 
to women teachers, who are thus lost to the 
schools. Teachers are scarce. They are 
also faced with an unprecedented explosion 
in the body of knowledge, particularly in 
the sciences, and with a series of basic 
reappraisals of methods of teaching—in 
mathematics and languages for example. 

In order merely to keep pace, wc must 
accept innovation. Yet teachers arc resistant 
!o change, and view experiment sceptically. 
This scepticism is defensible when the 
introduction of new metheds is unaccom¬ 
panied by the research that should justify 
\t. Once innovation of this kind gets a 
hold, however, the conservatism of teachers 
ensures that it will remain entrenched far 
k>ngcr than it deserves. The lifetime of 
the individual teacher can rarely accommo¬ 
date more than one revolution. 

Research can msurc to some extent 
against misguided innovation, which is 
wasteful in two ways. First, it may lead to 
some part of the pupils’ education going by 
default. Secondly, such innovation will 
inevitably be replaced by some new scheme 
that will involve the schools in the expense 
of new texts and apparatus, while the old 
will go to share the dust of the stock-room 
alongside other unhappy enthusiasms p£ the 
past. 

Dr Young both suggests fields ripe for 
research and experiment and gives a survey 
of what has already been done. He 
describes clearly the many interrelated 
problems to be considered if a valid view of 
education in Britain is to be attained. As a 
balanced, non-doctrinairc survey of the 
factors and problems—human, administra¬ 
tive and methodological—which, be^ iQlon 
the educational system, the book has great 
value and interest. The last two chapters, 
<Mi research method and organisation, 
together with the documenution of research 
experience to be found in the appendices, 
meet a more specialised need. 
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PAPERBACK 

SELECTION 

The selection begun in last's week’s issue is 
concluded below. 


Literature and Literary Criticism: 

Aixen Tai'b. By George Hemphill. Rai.ph 
Waldo Emerson. By Josephine Miles. 
American Humorists. By Willard Thorp. 
C'xiNRAD Aiken. By Reuel Denney. Arthur 
Miller. By Robert Hogan. Sherwood Ander¬ 
son. By Brom Weber. Robert Penn Warren. 
By Paul West. All 48 pages. 5s. each. 
(Pamphlets on American Writers Series.) 
Minnesota University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 

The Garretson Chronictx: A Novel. By 
Gerald Warner Brace. 401 pages. 12s. 6d. 
the Last Chronicle of Barset. By Anthony 
Trollope. 668 pages. 15s. Dicxpjfs and His 
Readers : Aspects of Novel-Criticism since 
1836. By George H. Ford. 334 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Castle Rackrent. By Maria Edgeworth. 9S 
pages. 7s. 6d. Nightmare Abbey. By Thomas 
Tx)ve Peacock. 94 pages. 7s. 6d. Evelina : or 
The History of a Young Ijidy’s Entrance into 
the World. By Fanny Burney. 388 pages. 
12s. 6d. W. TT, Norton, New York. London: 
Oldbourne Press. 

Euoi'^nk Ionesco. By Leona i d C. Pronko. 47 
pages. E. M. Forster. By Harry T. Moore. 
48 pages. C. P. Snow. By Robert Gorham 
Davis. 48 pages. MlQlET. Butor. By Leon S. 
Roudiez. 48 pages. 5s. each. (Essays on 
Modern Writers Scries.) Columbia University 
Press, 

Shakespeare’s Imagery and Wh.\t it Tells 
Us. By Caroline Spurgeon. 423 pngci. 16s. 
The Conci.se Cambridge Bibliography op 
English Liteuaturp, 600-1950. (2nd edition.) 
Edited by George Watson. 280 pages. 12s. 6d. 
(25s, clothbniind.) Understanding Literature. 
By Robin Mavhead. 1S9 pages. 12s. 6d. An 
Introduction to German Poetry. By Ronald 
D. Gray. 156 pages. I2s. 6d. Cambridf:e Utn~ 
versity Press. 

Selected Poems of SAAtuPL Johnson and 
Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Alan Rudrum 
and Peter Dixon. 146 pages. Early Eigh- 
tf.fnth Century Poetry. Edited by James R. 
Sutherland. 192 pages. Poems of Faith and 
Doubt: The Victorian Age. Edited by R. L. 
Brett. 191 pages. 7s. 6d. each. (15s. cloth- 
bound.) (English Texts Scries.) Edivard /Imold. 

The Enemy Joy : New and Selected Poems. By 
Ben Belitt. 112 pages. 14s. The Novel and 
THE Modern World. (Revised edition.) By 
David Daichrs. 231 pages. 12s. 6d. (Phoenix.) 
Language Change and Linguistic Recon- 
strtiction. Bv Henry M. Hocnigswald. 176 
mees. 10s. 6d. (Phoenix.) Univeisiiv of 
Chicago Press. 
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201 pages. 4s. (Cla.ssics.) Classical Literary 
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Horace on the Art of Poetry: Longinus on ihq 
- Sublimp. Translated and introduced bv T. S. 
Dorsch. 15? pages. 3s. 6d. (Classics.) ni’CLINB 
OP THE Fnci ish Murder: and Other Essays. 
By Geor.ge Orwell. 187 pages. 3s. 6(1. (Pelican.) 
Pengum. 

Selected Poems. By Edith Sitwell. (Chosen 
and int^uced by Jolin Lehmann.) 150 pages. 
6s. (Papermac.) Sir Philip Sidney and thr 
English Renaissance. By John Buxton. 294 
pages. 15s. (Papermac.) Macmillan. 

TYie Personal Heresy: A Controversy, By 
B. H. W. Tillyard and C. L. Lewis. 150 pages, 
6s. Oxford University Press. 
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Poland Between East and West: Soviet and 
(fcrman Diplomacy toward Poland, 1919-1933, 
By Joseph Korbcl. 332 pages. 228. 6d. TUB 
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Cohen. 297 pages. 22s. 6d. American SaEN- 
TisTs AND Nuclear Weapons Policy. By 
Robert Gilpin. 360 pages. 22s. 6d. Strategy 
IN the Missile Age. By Bernard Brodie. 436 
pages. 225. 6d. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press, 

Norden: Crossroads of Destiny and Progress. 
By Vincent H. Malmstrom. 128 pages. India: 
The Search for Unity, Democracy, and Progress. 
By Walter C. Neale. 128 pages. The West 
Indian Scene. By G. Etzel Pearcy. 136 pages. 
12s. each. (Searchlight Original Series.) Van 
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Pyramid Climbers. By Vance Packard. 
349 pages. 58. (Pelican.) The Break-up of the 
Soviet Empire in Eastern Europe. By Ghita 
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Geography of African Affairs. By Paul 
Fordham. 244 pages. Ss. (Pelican Original.) 
Penguin. 

The Reluctant Ally: A Study of Communist 
Neo-Coloniahsm. By Ghita loncscu. 133 pages. 
3s. 6d. (Ampersand.) Murder to Order. By 
Karl Anders. 110 pages. 6a. (Ampersand.) 
Allen and Unwin. 

Immigration: What is the Answer? Two 
Opposing Views. By Norman Pannell and 
Fenner Brock way. 126 pages. 4s. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 

Teapot Dome: Oil and Politics in the 1920’s. 
By Burl Noggle. 243 pages. 11s. W. W. 
Norton, New York. London: Oldbourne Press. 
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A Guidi -Book to Bioche.mistry. (2ud edition.) 
By Kenneth Harrison. 160 pages. 12s. 6d. 
PAiTiiRNs of Discovery: An Inquiry into the 
Conceptual Foundations of Science. By Nor¬ 
wood Russell Hanson. 249 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Vibration: Based on Six Lectures Delivered 
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1962. By R. E. D. Bishop. 120 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Isotopes. (2nd edition, revised.) h 

Putman. 234 pages. 8s. 6d. (Pelican Original.) 
Electronic (Y^mputers. By S. H. Hollingdale 
and G. C. Tootill. 335 pages. 7s. 6d. (Pelican 
Original.) How to Take A C^iance: The 
Laws of Probability. By Darrell Huff. 141 
pages. 3s. 6d. (Pelican.) Penguin. 

Sociology and Psychology: 

The Scii-NTiMC Analysis of Personality. By 
Raymond B. CartcU. 399 pages. 68,. (Pelican 
Original) The Feminine Mystique, By Betty 
Priedan. 366 pages. 5s. The Divided Self : An 
Existential Study in Sanity and Madness. By 
R. D. Laing. 218 pages. 3s. 6cl (Pelican.) 
Penguin. 

F.^CES IN THE Crowd: Individual Studies In 
Character and Politics. (Abridged edition.) By 
David Rtesman and Nathan Glazcr. 652 pages. 
25s. Yale University Press. 
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Seymour Martin Lii)set and Reinhard Bendix. 
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NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE 

throughout 


liWvTin 


Conslrucled by John Cary, ihe dislin^isfted 
ISth cmaury cariographer, apu^i the ttnin 
the Norwich Union woe fowled' in Norwich. 






v'ik} 






Ail-lint's anti 8ln|)|)ii)g liitking wntiiienls, new builtlinga 
amidst the world’s gi’oat citiet^ thriving industries in an 
expanding ooonoiny, ordinaryffeniilios «iijayin|| a wiek'- 
emi off. . . wht'rever you go you’ll find Norwiidi Union 
Insurance. By the wise investment of its funds, the foster¬ 
ing of intlustrial growth ao^ the profi^tion of companiee 
and individuals, the (iiDup an ever-increasing pact in 

the.iifoi'ld's daily affairs. 

Through one hundred and sdxty-seven yeaw of putstaiuli^ ■ 
progress the Norwich Union Insurance Grou^ hds' Ipaih*: 
tained a modem outlook, and now employs the Very latest 
elect ronic equipment to administer its complex affairs. 
Throughout Britaht aiid in seventy cohhtil^ OTeijBeas, ^ 
vast experience and Widespread 'foaiic^ -sWehgiih of the 
Norwich, Union provide security hr an unoeitain world. 
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Norwich Union fnauranoe Societies, Scotti^ Union and, HtUional Insurance doinpam, drtd osio^k^ 
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ttr-t, Y9HK 
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THE GElilKJlj^EUHAIICE COMPiNT OF TRIESTE AND VENICE 

(Asstcuraziotii Generali $.p:A. Est. 1831) offers this special life policy which can 
bo transfoirir^^ 'o,n8 cUitohcy ^ ah^Othef'on a chartlje of resW^ the 

countries of the Eurctpean Egpnojnic Qpnninj^gjlv pnd the United Kingdonit 

vj'.‘^OU)^lfAlK-'HOU^%?^^ :redone;’MtNcinfl tane'^S- ^ 
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I N&yEANCB foctt' hive ^kenplilKii 0 

McouitRsUe ift ^ s^tdM|ilas> and toi t&i&.|ri^- 
bdldeb. Suited to diese tesondnts idiqr to 

their buMMM.d.thdr own <;((Qeiuii:^ oohlMl^ii^V 
But iasorance io jUiy developed conutiqiu^ is a 

i^peradooi ^ |3i;;ki$miets may fvditiwy cOait td.be .td* 
guded as fflsidmdf iiiitefe^ diUoi efUKcm^ Ijondm, 
Ifte eb€ <dd fu^ utm#t> iW ooiae io bgheid eoedimhiide 
to die-ce dd !l ««% ^ 

; .lB.ddsjfdi<lh^iPd*d|bd%^ FewFM^M^'iosuRbWidd 

the 

gcwwa|pdt«;^w»'^*^^ betweenand 

ioiap!^'' t1he,j]|elM!t:<iaa b|eiill#er- pcendwna fd^ijidiacists 
atid'#6id:hd|iW'W 'N^'^ddlddiitlny 

ifMuawra in Sdt^:A|^fddvlhd b Sify; to forget^ ilidfossi- 

Staid dgbienilg djp 

ofl^al jjtupervidoii ov^^the fnddsiiry Qpi^ vl^ Fuaiiy 
there ib^^e United States. Here ^dte j^s never^tKen any 
ifdistioiirabout aOcountabiliiy; state goveronents hade always 
had powers to control insurance rates. But whethic^ ibis is 
the best way to s«:ure a suitable measure of accountability is 
not certain. There are tiresome Sde^il^cts ipige idi). 

In Britain, after a;de<^<k of diamd ttnderwriting insurers 
now believe the tide has turned.. True they'faave believed dhis 
before. The difference this.dme is that thc^ view is supported 
by figures (page viii). .^The. investor, tbetefore ought now' to 
take another at insurance shares, in spite of die sew taxa¬ 

tion complications (pagd-xtrl)!--- 


Aa for the do^omer, the mao who buys insutaaoeVhis most 
expensive item ;is usually life assurance, Yet atthpi^ com¬ 
petition betwhefi the coppaoies is fierce, it is fiic boat ^ple 
for him to sort out the bctt- bt? for himself V For a with-profits 
ptificy, a rational ehmee between companies must be buik on 
a haamfous gue«a about future ratOs (ff bonua. The most useful 
gttide is a (dttaparison between performances of djffetent 
companies, die exercise with^ put by The Economist evety 
five years (page xx). Despite the ^petitive character of 
the British tnadeet for life assidimce, its liaildfome growth rate 
has attracted new life companies from! abioad Qxtge sdx), 

Blsewh^ in a more tranquil pad of otaike^ the 
Friendly fiodetii^ quiedy continue to exii^i tindiatiirbed by foe 
layages of time (page xxii). What fuoctiootdo they, fulfil 
nowadays alot^ide the Wdfare State? 

At the other extreme, private pensions-busineas rube ahoui- 
ders uneasily with the puWc sector. Akhoi^h Labour his 
been strangely sflent on this tince it assmned oflBce, probably 
plans are being hatched out behind die dosed doors of foe 
Cbancdlory of foe Duchy of Lancaster, where Lahour's pen- 
sfon.*! erpert, Mr Douglas Houghton presides. In detmtoy 
the graduated state scheme has just been extended to new 
gro’ipj of salary e.'imers, Germany today may give a foretaste 
of the sort of competition British iasurers may expect from 
the State tomorrow (page xxvi). Meanwhile amot^ foitkb pen¬ 
sions assets the argument continues between supporters of 
“ vesting ’’ and of “ transferability ** of pensions ri^u When 
employees cfauige fobs (page xxx). 


The Motor Agony : 
alaFran^aik 


T he recent report kom M^Kin^ ^ Co., the msaagaaent epo- 
sultants, has given British ifowKrs.some guidelines for restor¬ 
ing their business to profitability and redistributing the burdm 
more equitably among the motoring., jM^Milatioo. But France too 
has recently bed a motor fosunn^.aisfo So .have othm derdoped 
countries. .hMetnational ofoiptitSfom fo motor.insurance can tbaer 
fore usefully he made.! ! . - :] r, < , 

Cost.U the. ebrious one. Mmqt insutaoce in Fswoe is mote 
than twice fo.expi^ve es.in. B^hPfo- ^ doubt diffmiUg netkmsl 
temperaments—and driving habitsr^ye. nmethtng to do with 
this; according to efficisl.Fro^.emiinat^ road deaths,pet kilo* 
metre of nileagie, driyen m France ^ twfoe as high, as in Btitain. • 
But foere is another impottapt teas^ iW Frenduoan grumhleii 
a lot, and insures, for as little ai he can, tumefy, ifoify 
habilky.pnly* ’The Britirii trufoa^r gfoufolm less ituuree m 
mote, us^hy fododiog.cover foe daiifyge to his oF”' bt, Hcfo. a 
fflOtonst wifo only t|lu«d!party coverMutuitty-.h(foavei dliBeto^y./.lf 
his car k damage 4 ir.to^lfy..hM bin cl^ ChP** ik wai 

itofy>dy*s foukVW .may, hot to hie ^ 

haye.tofo|h .aht.hfy^r^ ’ A'^ 

cofdfani: tliAt Btit r—-' 

■.eke.’p'kkfet-^' ' 

-fopflifo^to. 



disadvantage. 1110 problem is not unknown in Britain, though 00 
a 8^ mote limifod, owing to the practice of .coanpre- 
bensivp insurance. Therefore to compare the cost of third- 
party cover in France and Britain-—as the British companies have 
recently been doing—may not in fact be comparing like with 
like.: inditeedy, die Frenchman gets a little,more than tUtd-perty 
cover. 

. Whatever the omparadve cocts, the claima eiqtosicaioe ,of . French 
fosurance companies his followed die British pattern, bi 1963 
the companteeannottneed new tariffs totahe account of the detetio- 
radoD in expecience amce I95fi> when the dd. retea had been bicd. 
Not only were the new rates faighec. DHfarentials between the 
various categories wet« .also widened, and categorisation of the 
various types of motor tiri:. was carried further with premiuiitt 
varying accordiag to the driver’s profeasiop, type of vehicle and 
aodein which it wasgaraged.! ^Tberesult was that motor premiuma 
in. gasetal tote by some xq per cent. This in itself wptdd bave 
cai;^ an outcry. Moreover, two thirds of aU motorists had 
increases of up to 60 per cent, 1.3 per cent by mote-than fio per 
cent (iip to about 150 per cent): while 20 per cent, had their 
prauiuma reduced. Some swqueious minds noted a correlation 
between momristi with h%h premium increaiiea imd motorists with 
pdlititol. infliieaoe<--:prtouaubly on 4 k groonds that all the u^e 
pidlcrs in Prance drive around in to Jkg and Uve in for isf 
hl|Mt W>%..deiiaky.. But it fy autofy strettiung the evidence to 
ataijbate the oumyy to this. An'Bridsb experience, with foe 1963 
efo^uationv o^,piwpMy for .sating,coafirmed, ootbiiif auaea 10 
much anguiahril indignation ai n.ieditoributioa of a ,t^ fimucial 
burdmH of rouihly unchaiqmd nufynttode, according to an entirely 




sew fonniila, even one demonstrably more equiuble than the old.^ 

The hullabaloo over French motor premiums coincided w!^ 
the inauguration of the stabilisation plan> and ministerial inters 
▼ation was thus inevitable. M. Giscwd d’Estaing summoned a 
round table conference, which met fbf dw first time eaily last 
year. Taking part wen reptcsentatives of aU mterested bodlea 
under die surveillance of the Finance Ministry. The need for die 
pthfflhim increases wta spelt out publicly in hard figures. In 
the previous decade the frequency of claims (in proportion to 
the number of vehicles in circulation) had admittti^y. fatten by 
lo per cent. But the average cost per claim had roiqpdy doubled. 
And as a cause-HHr an effect—this, ^ge workm’ salanea.^ 
muldiriied by 3.33 against 1.77 for salaries in genend.. Accordingly 
the cost of the risk had increased by some' 80 per cent, 
preikiiums had risen by only 50 per Mnt. By ijlito clali^, were 
absKbing 87 per cent of premium income, producing an' uqder> 
writing d^t of between 15 and 30 pet ^t of premium Income. 

Although the problem turned out to be that premium rates 
had failed m move up in fine with die Cost of the risk^'whidi 
had in fact increased ^ no more than the level of money sabteka 
in general, the Miiuster dictated a solution that took litde account 
of these realities. Tariffs were blocked at their new increased 
levels and direct measures were instituted to hold down the 
conqxment ekmenm—expenses and claims. 

Gmpanies ate reqtfired to reduce their expenses from some 33 
to 34 per cent of premiums down to 38 per cent by 1970. A con* 
tributory motive here was the prospect of the application of die 
Treaty of Rome to insurance, then envisaged for 1967. The 
Mhiiatry was anxious to knock French insurance into shape for 
die cooung compedtion; the industry on the other hand regards 
the Swiss and the Bridsb as more formidable than common market 
compedtocs. Foreign competidon is officially welcomed as a spur 
to efficiency. Smaller cut-price companies have no part to play; 
they allegedly get only the worst risks. The lower expense ratios are 
expected m produce mergers and concentration in the industry. 

. Apart from the less efficient smaller companies, other sufferers 
from the new expense ratio ceiling will be brokers and agents. 
These intermediaries will be re-classified stiicdy according to the 
aervioe they actually petfotm and new, and generally lower, scales 
«f commission will be allowed. The companies mil be under 
particular pressure to eliminate duplication work between their 
cam <Aoes and those of the Intermediaries. Meanwhile a new 
tariff ia bdqg drawn up. 

A Ftendi-^pe version of a knodc^orhnodc system will 

■bo be apptt^, to reduce the cost and delay of claims. Whm 
fUnt patty faisutanoe only is the rule, theM agteemems are generally 
moK dU^t (0 devise: the guilty motorist'should obvioudy have 
«■ pay for dM damage to his own ear himsdf. But by applying 
! • fihd ready set of conveodons (based, with characteristic 
tog^ on die angle of collision) falatn^'for' snnlkr daims can be 
•ppordoned qoi^y, with each insured party befog reimbursed to 
■n apptopiliw extent, and the companies setdfog among them¬ 
selves. A full bddied Btidsh-style knock-fot-koock agreement 
would be possfiile only if third pany-cum-colfision cover beoune 
general in France. Thb is a possibttity, but in view of its h%her 
eos^ probably a non-stiutw for the time befog. Indeed, recon- 
aidendon of the British hhbck-for-knock' system was urged in 
dm McKfosey report. 

Ffoidfy discussions have been held with French iudges to check 
die aoaifog cost of injury compefiddipn dafana and, appatendy new 
erh^ hm been agreed. Bnt 'die 4 ltal fagfodfe n t m the cost of 
nottr fosbnhoe, the cost of itpahs, d^et attofotrd. ‘IBe mountr 
bg coat of Aikor fosuiance fo FranoeV'eambfoed iridi’'dui Infor- 
iKodon fronl ffib government, his'ddivered* pdodi oiilBe'ndoe to 
cvetyhbdy ooncoriiodl only the fodod^^'guage. tid 

Ms cimployt k O, teem -fo hive escaped. ' 



The French Lekson 

The French companies* moves towards wider differendris and 
more categorisadon of different ridts came in for some' cridcism 
at M. Giscatd d’Estafog’s round, table conference, and it is 
doubtful if these prind^s will, be foemporated in the new tariffs 
now being devised. C^ssificatiaa d risks according to type d 
vehicle, age of driver and age of car ia not the answer. To riiarge 
a driver a high premium merely because he drives a fast new car. 
in Paris may seem superficially juadfied by the high stadatical prtdi- 
ability of accident. But fo motor insurance, as French insurers are 
now recognising, this is nqt^^t^ sa^ tM^g as risk. ' If this man has 
driven in these condidoQsjfoi^j^ylaoa withdiA ewifog an Jieddeiff, 
quite obviously the risk is no^bigh. The major factor d risk fo 
motor insurance is simply the;|ndj|yid|!i^ driver Idfiurif.j' 'Sio the 
new French tariff will be “ persm&m’*' Praifiibma wfil bbhlavi^ 
loaded or discounted according to a driver’s perfortuanoe over a 
given period. The effeedve pwafom'wfil ri^llect his keddent ieM|;d 
(nbt Ms claims) and thk f^briiq^.ahd s^oushess of his motoring 
offences (t^udfog paridbi|^. » > 

If this sort of perstfoaliSuitm of tariffs for Britafo^ wifs what 
McKfosey meant wheb lebdmmeififfihg a change fo 'ffie basb d 
thk foiurance firom the esr fo dfo folvtar, thkn well and" good. But' 
it had better be frankly r6CO|7iised that for Brifofo' i tWo-part 
pretniurii wbuld foen hk hefojetih with fo« pd't hued on the 
cu. Over half of all itiMar daifos'Wse from tforidei^ damap^ 
fire and thef^ risks detomfoed the tjjik bf tar, not the fo^verJ 
British fosUt^ might risd tesist pemniNdfiadai df tort oh 
the groudds that it Fould lead to hijlfo^ admfiiistmtnit extieiisfo. 
Frei^ riipfoienfo may yet prOve 'mem right. But tMs'ik ifo 
reason for dhmbsfogtbghlfo^o'pf^^ Itll)ifoft]|fttr;jr. ’ 

On cofomifoioiit the'-BU^i|bate nfori^ m the sanfo'dfrecriou: 
at the French* hut at a ,^ijm|'ji’'paoe.'''(BU^’''ik fifo'bi^ifofoi havh 
differenriah fo for been' ifotmiKhl. between 'foie foaks .for/ ageritsi 
aikl broken. And frw footor Bwificfo'foe fot^ 
gets ro'per ofoi^of ’foe'pcefofiiirilfoN^ year'fo' 'fipfofo'foie 


(fodfodfog d(Hiiifoifofoa)''dfi 
per' ohot ,fo 


imiPvv 




3t pfo foii^ ';;.Aa; 
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' ag4wyij)^^|li^4«^:iB 8adi’dR«iBF<' 

iMi.aeo(^lil«.lcv^ tfie ptoviAtis dimadhFaii't^^ 


.j,,' 


Knlfy, o)i|^ >iipt8 >ilM;.«oatnw Wcwoo^^ 

secm^ and obacu^^.witb «lilGb|bdt;0(a'.McKin8qp^, 
iMett .diBdMi^ .i^^tM nasdiw piddki^'eii;deed.'1qr^t^ 
rauod '^b^. oMilH«Dcb> like. It ot aot, JBOtw^ biunnoO' ^ a 
ma^^.’^'.;'iM^. 'eoacoiiD>! aad'-^a p^dkAcoafrontatioa IH tiatcn' 
opiMNifi^.yik<a|iiafaK(>.cao-do!.]p^ ^ikbal 

aadttiMjwiii^ - ttfe doiri>t..gie Bwidi ccaife^ wadseh l wn i t d y . 
stafo^wiBgM Btt it lonNad it* 1^ 

pose: tolocds a tcfotmon di* 0aai|aBde*^MN0itte poldie atioep* 
taaeaof tbe^ieoessity of U^herpraBbaBnaiid^ ab^ il^-tt>liaian»r 
homo tl i efaft dh uiici ital^ aawekiaino Ito el awto* hiHttece life:, 
tentudrumeHt A uh^ opmbii fiussimmH'rip^ : ’ 

M wVcf p« festtiniNM pdpi^ fiMft.lM aiwrifc'.'.. 




The South African Government ha$ bafatedfy 
mqvakl U) curb insurance malpractices, but in doing 
so has tihen a nationalist siae‘S}i^l/reet 
foreign companies. 

Cctp» Town 

A lthoo(>h the African govetomeut has finally been jolted 
into tightening the law that governs the insurance industry, 
neither the industry nor the public have yet overcome the shocks 
of 1963 and 1964, when no len than ten insurance companies 
were liquidated or put under judioal management. iThis chain of 
failures culminated last DeCjember with the disastrous collapse of 
the Parity Insurance Company, which left about a third of the 
country’s piottirists.beireft Of third-party cover. Only then did .the 
governtneht spring in with a h*S{&y .conceived reorganisation of 
third-party business, and only dien did it rush on to dm statute 
book new iegidadon give poliqr holdos (d ril kinds a minimum 
of protection t^y should have had aU alpi^ Yet maitets have 
nqt bew put Wholly right even now. The ctiticisiDS that contuuie 
to be levelled agamst the government are that its actions were 
belated, . huMkquatt, and, in part, so elumty that . .they have done 
as much to undermine cos^thnee among nuny meipbats of the 
itijduatry as diey havp m restore , pntdic cohfidtace in insurance 
busioesa as a whole... ^ 

Most .ol die cimapseit. between 1963 and ipfig were among com- 
puties that conducted ihtmtsive carhpalgna^jfor third, party buriness 
at cut rates, and then used their pr^m iiKome for dubious, 
ot even dcmiirigl^ foudideu^ purposes^ These inid|mKtioes partly 
r^seted the wmlme8|^'of .die law:' Th| cnir^iflioty depodt* diat 
insuraitce companies were te^iired to maintain with the Treasury 
as a'setmdty for tl^ paymenil o(f dbbt* ladip wl^y inad^uate 
to i»6iect^cy hcMe^ in'tyde ief eolh^ l there were only die’ 
idoaiett of prOvisioiu govOtt^ investtnent <d itisorance funds; 
few ciirbe existed on oonfiicn of hiteMt diat arose when dhedEors 
of insurance tompuies gave bushiess 'to or made bvesUBehts' 
in'other enteq^iset ^t thty'controlled { .imd the latr left 
uttKruphlmis d^fw^ ^ to manipuiste.resiilts.to a rt^markabie 
degteei was posshile becauMi hi'^di Atr&a torn vnkl ^^lui^. 
m.hitimjtioe sorimna arh imaybldddy mdnutes, munely prwti^- 
mring Ity agents^ahd aitiic yet paid hi, and dimis Omstamfing afid 

<iould''bef pempaded- 

'. eattlty!‘O«|dm0j^ mga' ghhWy ifinattatad w 'd» case 
gnSsft sfi^oeefiM 

' «ontyato^'>lfiahll«(eE‘ennia«ld^.^^ ^‘jpeipee tfk-. 


sidM^ Pwity to!»t to a aecooid firm :o|.,aticiiMn, which bai^lly 
dhcdvetod'dmt: mete eicisted, da dm oondaty, a autplua of mote 
durr-'jCtyd^l :<"■ ■ ■ 

Compoiiadiiig tjhe inadequacy of eristiniir legale aafisganrds there 
was the qppuient^'iiptity’pf 'the RegistMr of'-lnsatanoii^ Mr; C. R; B. 
de ViUier^ who ^ .once rdmkcd for beidg insufilmmdy. vigilant 
by'none less thap:* Cport' juchfc. On occasion,' Im sdsibed 

to go even furdtoir, noubly in the case d Parity. Htere^ ahttost 
InentoUcaMyi be- wididc«W',<aa earlier restraint he had imposed 
oa.the-invesimein;' of policy’holders’ funds' and he did ao, of alt 
tfanesi'vary^tborfty aftor riWtrel' of Parity had been assumed bp 
Mr Wdtf . Stefier, uho’.had dmtfer atieatod twO 'Odwr insurance 
conqianies down the toad to eventual tfapiddation. • 

Yet m all firitnesa, it is far from certahi’how much of die blame 
for the apperently leese tupetviaipn eietc i m d properiy belongs m 
the registtar.: hs'diie first place, his dquunaacm is gteady over¬ 
burdened, -fie ist^sttar.olaU ftoandalintdttttionsvri^ inciude, 
besides about jifio hrautanoe oompanies, sopne do asaUctodibaaking 
institutions and 35 .builditig societies. Thut tnsiitanoe oompanies 
so minded apparently found it easy to obtain one extension' after 
another for the submisston of mrir annual accounts, and by the 
time these wtxe finally submitted, it was sometimes mo Iste to 
remedy what bad been done. Some idea of the pace at which the 
legistraris d^aranent works is given the fact that at the end 
d May this year the latest annual.report on die insurance industry 
available from the Government F^t« waa dated June 30, t963, 
and c^talned tigures which, in. many instances, were no more 
im to date than June 30,1963. 

l^reover, it seems that the registiar was ill-advised by his 
pditical superior, Dr T. E. Dfinges, the Minister of Finance. It 
is Dr DSnges vho is most widely Mamed for a number of ill- 
considered dedsiona that eitiy aggravated pMic]molderB’ losses when 
ailing insurance companies did eyentusily cMlapse. Intoead of 
intervening jMomptly, when dubious praaioes were first spotted 
(late as that often was), .die suthotitjn appaiendy dedd^ bi a 
number of cases that the insurance oompaniea concerned should 
be given dme to extricate themselves from their ’ in 

the event, the companies tended to use this time to- sfide even 
further into .the mite. 


N ew l^istatioa has now gone a considerable way towards 
putting matters on a firmer footing. ” Good faith ” l^itla- 
dte passed a year ago provides heavy penalties for any dlteorar^ 
officials or a^ts d any finandd institution tot breadhies of 
** utmost good foith ” in tile invmtmettt of fnndt entrusted to them. 
The same act taq^owon the registtar of ttwnrirf institutions to 
aigily for court appofotmeai of a curator to take over a company 
osee the regisnor has come to the oondusien "fiosr any reason " 
tibat it is desinble to apfdy for such an order, this enaMes the 
registiar to step in before a con^atty’S alisits have deteriorated 
to the point vHiete It can be piit jufficial management, and 
ithiis makes a timely rescue mob* feaalMe. 

subsequent legttlttion, pOtyed earlier this year, after Parity’s 
cdlopse, goes further to protect pc^cjdiolders. D^nsits with the 
Treasury as a security for the payment of debts have been raised 
foom the previous maiimum of Ciifioo to Isopoo on tuig-term 
business, altboMh titis can be rduaded at the i^isttar’s diactetion 
vriien a company has been in business at teaat 30 years and in a 
** aouad finittclal position ” for at least tea. Mwebver, emnpanies 
cohdoctit^. dtird^fWrty business most separate diis from otMr 
riiort 4 ena bnsiness and mutt then earmiA to their third party 
btiSiMSs exeesa of anms over.lkiMfitles «f iCtWiOoo, or 10 per 
0^ of pretohim income, whicitover is greater. For other riiort* 
term businen diqr must *etkride at least X5<^ooo. 

The new act dio forhidB caihpaitiet to ple^ any of their assets 
or to betxew wfahour dbe liigistrar’t permisrion. And it reduces, 






even if it does not perhaps entirely close, one important loophole 
by requiring auditors to explain how they have satisfied them¬ 
selves of the '^reasonableness** of any estimates made by an 
insurance company for its published accounts. 

The new legislation does not provide that earnings from under¬ 
writing be separated from investment income in a company*$ 
amounts, so the public skill has no way of readily knowing whether 
a compaDy*8 insurance business itself is actually profitable. Nor 
is there any specific provision requiring an even spread of a com¬ 
pany’s investnmts. Nor does the new law effectively increase 
the registrar's powers to detect actual fraud. Nor does it stream¬ 
line the supervisory mechanism by providing for the appointment 
of a registrar who is responsible for insurance companies alone, 
and not for all financial institutions. Yet the crux of effective 
reform lies with the scope given to the registrar. Most South 
African insurance companies do. not need special legislation to 
conduct a sound and honourable business. And it is very difficult 
to legislate effectively against outright incompetence or fraud. 

The other comphunt against the government that remains after 
the latest insurance upheavals is over the reorganisation of third- 
party insurance hastily undertaken after Parity’s collapse by Mr 
Ben Schoeman, who, as Minister of Transport, is responsible for 
this branch of insurance. Partly, but only partly, the insurance 
companies have themselves to blame for what has now happened. 
Wh^n Parity’s collapse left some 400,000 motorists without 
third-party cover, other insurers un^rsiandably baulked at sud¬ 
denly having to accomraodaie this horde, especially as many of 
these motorists were the worst risks who had gone to Parity after 
being turned down by other companies. Rather irresponsibly, 
insurance companies temporarily transferred their third-party 

Turn of the Tide in 
Britain? 

Fire and accident underwriting was in the red again 
last year but the results—at last—show some 
improvement 

B y no stretch of the imagination could losses of £ 13 ! million 
be considered a fair reward for underwriting fire accident 
marine and aviation risks all over the world at proniums of nearly 
£1,000 milUoQ. Nevertheless, this result for 1964 was much 
better than the severe loss by the leading British insurance com- 
paoiea of million on their non-Ufe business in 1963. Ameri¬ 
can statistics for the first quarter of this year echo the mildly 
encouraging noises made by insurance chairmen in their annual 
reports; it has been the American business of British insurers that 
has produced the biggest underwriting losses. Given reasonable 
luck, this year’s accounts may be back in the black. But under 
corporation tax marginal underwriting profits may not be good 
enough for insurance shareholders. 

The right moves to improve profitability seem to be on foot at 
last, Premitun rates are being increased at home and abroad and 
inng-established practices critically reviewed. Fire insurance was 
tackled first. The abnormal weather of the previous winter swelled 
heavy losses by fire in 1963 and pushed underwriting accounts far 
into the red. Fire wastage in Britain has been mounting alarm¬ 
ingly I the cost of fires last year, without any allowance for conse¬ 
quential loss e< production was £77 million, conqpaied with £66 
million in 1963! and £56 million in 1962. 

^s an interim m^sure fire insuraitce premhuns for commercial 
-mdustrkl propeny in Brirain were surcharged 15 per cent 
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departments to inaccessible locaticms,.clQ8ed their oflSoes at peak 
hours, ''ran out” oi tbud^par^ discs^ mrd lesoited: 
stratagemsr to avoid new Imsiness without actually refusing it 

Mr Sdioeman'reacted angrily by giving a monopoly of third-* 
party business to eleven companies on terms that were suddenly 
made faigbly attractive.. Each of the deven companies will podset 
25 per cent of all thied^arty premimn income it coDects* The 
remainder will be paid into a pool from which the consortium 
wiU meet dams. If the pool’s funds prove insufficient the 
consortium will be aildwed to raise peemiumsvto cover past losses. 

This guarantee 6f.a wimpping 25 per cent profit that has now 
been accorded to a few favour^ cohipanies is very modi more 
than Mr Schoeman was willing ix> grant only a few months eafUer, 
when he peremptotfiy xefuimd the dieo free market permission to 
raise its ^rd ^rty premiums at all The worst criticism^ how¬ 
ever, is that Mr Schoemaii selected fats few not from among aU com¬ 
panies willing to undertake third party business^ but from among 
a group of South African companies, prominently includmg some 
controlkd by Nationalist supj^ers. • This has been by far the 
most open act of discrimination yet shown against the British, 
Canadian, sod Australian insurance companies, in Soudi Afirica, 
though not the first. It seems a peculiarly wr^ng-headed approach 
for a government that is trying to attract further foreign invest¬ 
ment. Uitderstacdably, South Africans have long taken increasing 
charge of their own economic development. One example of the 
right way of going about this is provided by The Trust Bank of 
Africa, Afrjkaans bank that is now challenging its long- 
established rivals so successfully in open competition. iJi^lr 
Schoeman should leave South African insurance companies free 
to go on competing with their rivals in the same fashion. 


in December, 1963. New rating schedules have recently been 
introduced which should bring in a total addition of 15 per cent 
to the old premiums-cum-siircharge. The insurance companies 
will not feel the full benefit of these increases until the consider¬ 
able number of three- and five-year agreements at fixed rates (for 
which a discount is given) have expired. In future these policies 
will include rate-revision clauses. The new rates are designed 
to equate premiums more closely with the risk run by the insurer. 
Thus buildings protected by sprinklers will rank for a lower rate 
than before, whilst some other pretnhtms will be doubled. Th^ 
insurance companies have, in addition, limited their liability in 
another severe winter by raising the amount of each claim for 
weather damage that house-owners must bear themselves (the 
“ excess ”) from £5 to £15. 

Most fire.s now—a$ always—are the result of sheer carelessness. 
But the exposure of buildings and their contents to serious fires 
has been greatly Increased by the very large unpartitioned , areas 
in modern factories through which, a fire <^an spread, with frighten¬ 
ing speed. Encouragement of adequate preventive measures 
through differential premium rates is being reinforced with a 
stepped-up publicity campaign I’y the British Insurance Association 
in conjunction with, the P|otectiou Association, which is main¬ 
tained by the insurance cpmp^ics with Home Office co-operation, 
and the Federation of British Industries. However, although fire 
business was still in deficit last year, it was accident deps^rtments 
that fared worst. 

Motor insurance, as usual, ran at a loss, but other daases of 
accident insurance also caused trouble. PremiMma on private car 
policies in Britain were increased in the autumn of 1963 with fai^ber 
no-claim bonuses to sweeten the pilL Last year the British Insui^ 
aope Association commissioned MpKinsey & 06 ; to make t 
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Yoi’ll be an good terms Mith the 

NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS 


FOR COVER 

WITHOUT 

CONFUSION 



m NORtHEIW A EMPimilS IF AMmANCE CtNNPANKS 

ASSETS EXCEED £234,000,000 


Hit North wi HfEwpliwrt^UoMAty 

CompMqr IMM AtiifiRet eoifoiilloii IMM 


The Whito Cross Insuranot 

Company limited 

The Indemnity Marine Assuranee 

Company Limited 

The National Guarantee and 

Suretyship Association Limited 


London A Scottish Assurance 
Oorporatioh Undted 
The World Marina and General 
Insurance Ctompeny Limited 
The Merchants Marine insurance 
Company Limited 


Permanent 
Insurance 
against 
Sickness and 
Accident 


If, because of illness or accident, your income 
is cut or even stopped a Permanent policy 
provides the answer—an assured income 
during incapacity. 

A permanent policy cannot be cancelled by the 
company just because you have claimed 
heavily or often. 

For particulars of how to insure your income write to 


Tur. 

^ lERMANENT 


ICKNKSS 

■nsurakicb 

i.iMnrn 


7-10 Chandos Streoi Cavendish Square 
London W1 Tolephorre Museum 168A 



Guardian Lifb Aiis^nce means competitive 
rates, and flexible contracts. It also 

meam taring iii' the success of one of 
Brjtain*s most pro|)nKsive yet oldest established 
Compantes. \ 

1964 was yet another record year for the 
production of new business. The current boiras 
on With-l^fiis ptdicies is 75/- and TO/- p.a;. for 
each £100 Sum assimd for Whede. Life and 
Endowment Assurances How is it 

done? By enthusiastic effoiL priti^t manage¬ 
ment, low administration expenses and success¬ 
ful invesfment. 

More and more people arereali«ng 
that it pays handsomely to take out 
a Policy with the Guardian. 

YOU GET A GREAT DEAL 
FROM GUARDIAN 


Guardian Bonuses 

1 r you are aged 40 and 10 years ago 
had taken out a GuardiaivWith” 

Pi oGts Whole Life PoUpy for £1,000; 
ii wemid already have ihcrcused 
m vgjiuc to £1«350. Premiuim 
paid Would have amounted to 
only X241.5.0,, but tax relief 
could have reduced 
the cost to £20J.5.0, 

Growth 

IliS £29,472.000 
1961 £65,031,000 

1964 £).3.3,000,000 






You too can get a great deal fftmi 


ASSUR^cf 

llead Office Life Department, 

Athene House, 66/73 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4 
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thorough investigation of motor insuraim in Britain. Its report^, 
which .was pubUshed. in .May^ predifW in motor insur¬ 

ance premiums of io per c^nt per to keep pace with the 
escalating cost of claims unless dmstic action was taken, and recom¬ 
mended that drivers should be rated instead of cars, without any 
no-claim bonus. Insurers should increase their efforts to control 
repair costs and to influexm car design. McKinsey also made 
suggestions for re-evaluatihg the methods of remunetating inter¬ 
mediaries.’* This may in the end prove the easiest way to achieve 


Results. Rating of drivers individually without putting up costs 
might be hard to achieve in practice (although the French are 
going to try); the no-claim bonus system, with all its faults, does 
impose a fairly stiff penalty on acci^nt-pron^ driveis. 

The composite insurance companies have already grasped the 
nettle of commission terms in their fire departments. A reduction 
for motor business should thus b^ practicable. When the sur¬ 
charge of 15 per cent was put on fire premiums in 1963, the 
commission paid to agents by the tariff offices was cut fr6m 


Tabic 1 .—Vnderzmting Experience of 17 Offices 


Fir# Inturanca Accident and Miscellaneoui Inturanca 


Company ^ 

Premiums 

Claims 

Expenses 

Com- 

Profit 

Fund at 

Premiums i 

Claims 

Expenses 

Com- 1 

Profit 

Fund at 

Century. 

£000’s 

3.201 

(txd. com- 
. mtsgioii) 

.3^2 

mission 

.h 

% 

-9.9 

end of year* 

£000's 

1,620 

£0001 

4.708 

srh 

(exet. com-' 
mission) 

^7 

mission ! 

% 

161 

% 

6‘9 

end of year* 

^*e 

Commercial Union ,.. 

46.512 

56 7 

23-9 

19-9 

-3-9 

35.158 

73,318 

64-5* 

19-6 

16-7 

2 2 

Co>«pbratiVe . 

3.063 

40^5 

160 

22 8 


107, 

17,696 

62*4 

I6'f 

15*7 

41 

I0;S68 

Eagle Star . .. 

0.6^ . 

58 4 


19 9 

-7*2 

4, MS 

29.840. 

60-7 

16 9 

15*6 

0-3 

12,761 

General Accident .... 

17,634 

$65 

iS-6 ‘ 

24 0' 

0 8 

15.153 

88,510 

67-4 

13*9 

17 2 

3‘2 

42.704 

Guardian. ... 

Legal A General «.... 

46.309 

.50^4 


21'4 

-67 

8.000 

33,015 

62-3 

171 

171 

0‘3 

13.459 

4.588 

44 1 

160 

8 3 

2,301 

5.449 

23.245 

53*7 

23-3 

12-6 

l-l 

3,715 

London Assurance.... 

13.119 

58-3 

22'♦ 

21 1 

-3 7 

7.007 

68 0 

18^0 

16*7 

5*9 

9.298 

Northern A Employers ' 

24,606 

61 

. 197 


-^6-7 . 

I3.0j,l 

69.336 , 

661 

16-8 

18*4 

SI 

27.734 

Norwich Union. 

11,609 

48 

25 9 

10 6 

2 9 

5,456 

22.029 

63-9 

24-7 

14-4 

5-0 

9,359 

Pearl. 

’ 2,719 

51 


17 0 

-9-4 

1.179 

6.248 

62-5 

26^4 

139 

7-4 

2,570 

Phoenix. 

IS,099 

57 

2D 9 

240 

-4 6 

7.550 

29.605 

611 

21-6 

169 

0/2 


Prudential.. 

6.939 

47-5 

3t 4 

16 6 

0 2 

3,134 

18.095 

54 9 

25 9 

12-9 

0*6 

Royal ,.. 

81,383 

SS--2^ 

. 21-3. 

22^L. 

-/•J 

61.553 

140.944 

64-8 

16-8 

IS-8 

OS 


Royal Exchange . 

17.221 

52-9 

271 

19 0 

-/ 3 

8.611 

37,769 

6i 8 

22-8 

13-3 

2-2 

IS.lOB 

Sun Alliance. 

24.623 

54-7 , 

23-7. 

18 5 

4«6 

11.168 

29.145 

58-1 

20-4 

16-9 

0-6 

12,533 

Yorkshire. 

5.574 

‘’Siri *:> i 


17 t 


2,502 

14.853 

60-4 

20 3 1 

15-2 

/•/ 

6.076 

Total.1964 

302.045 



21 1 

2 8 

189.619 

643.775 

63 a 

TTi 

16 2 

: -1-9 

: 280,964 

1963 

287.069 

64 0- 

22 4 

22:^8^ 

.g.g 

182,937 

583,753 

64 7 

190 

162 

1 -23 

I 263,779 

1961 

275.440 

63 0 

22 6 

21*9 T 

l‘5' 

178,844 

509,322 

62 4 

18 9 

16 3 

1 Q.s 

230,070 

1959 

251,178 

S8S 

23 0: 

22 4 

20 

162,323 

436,038 

60 6 

18-4 

170 


203,037 

1984 

109.237 

48 6 

23 0 

22-1 

5 6 

118,070 

266,907 

55 8 

191 

17 a 

I *•’ 

120,793 


* deserves for unexpired risks, estimated liability under oucscanding accidenc and disability claims, and additional departmental reserves (where maintained). 


Table II .—Insurance Earnings and Dividends^ 1964 


Underwriting Profits 


barntngiLand Dividends 


Ordinary Shares ‘ 


Company 


Tout 



Transferred 

Premium 

Net 

Ratio 

from Life. 

Income* 

Trading . 

(2) 

Annuity 



to(l) 

and Capital 
Redemp- 


.. . _ 


lion Funds 

<l) 


(3) 

(4) 


Con^mSrcral Union .. . t25,'7S^,7aS 

Eagle Star ... 42.2BS,S7a 

General Accident. 107,313^639 

Guardian.. Sa,gS,990 

London AMorooct. . 42.003,443 

Northern A Employers.. '101.672.192 

Norwich Moien. .37,111.314 

Fhoenbe. . 49.120.331 

Prudential (d).......... 2S.670. m 

Royel.... 234mM01 

Royal Exchange. 50.225442 

Sun Alliance.59.0H.296 

Yorkshire .. 22.472,060 

Toltl.1964 963,: 

^ s 


£ 

3.664.535 
1 , 303 .^. 
1.226.638 
■ 2;570.939 
. /,320.244 
4.321.696 
6B6JS9S 
974.3^3 
J62449 

143412 

1 ( 0.657 



zU 

- 4-3 
-3 
-4 1 
- 1-9 
-20 
- 0-2 
-‘OB 
-3 3 
-0*2 
-2 3 


£ 

622.200 

619.070 

24(t792 

20S.5M 

9&.$66 

7S400 

43;3I2 

(TfSoi 

247 .$i 6 

<713440 




Total 
(?) + (4) 

(5) 


Net 

Interest 

Earningf*t 

(0). 


Ordinary 
Share¬ 
holders' 
Earnings 
(net) 
( 5 , + (« 


3.042.335 0 
684^178 
2 , 905 . 8 ^ 

2:222,m 

IJW,244 
2738.696 
59r.329b 
899.353 
/9.537 
1,6/5,786 
I,628.t90f 
36.33/ I 
262.408 i 


£ ! 
6,153.728 
2.649.223 I 

775.904 
2.108.030 
044,011 
9..ISO,2IO<^*i 
2.431,091 
2,142.190 
677.532 


£ 

3.1 n.393 
1.969.045 
2.124,073 
1,256,916 
521.820 
019,050 
104.575 
1.288.685 
824,474 
7.S42,432 
802.901 
2.278.621 
415.044 


17444479 . 40.900.900 23.136429 

27.162.498 ; 31,119417 < I0,986,H2 

6.068,638 ; 34.026,973 27,NI,337 

669.743 14491,417 28483*100 

7401,990 13,074.741 20477.723 


I 


Net 

Ratio 


I Ywld 

Ordinary 

(7) 

luly I6thj 

per 

Dividends 

to (8) 

1 IWS 1 

1 cent 

(8) 

(9) 

i (10) 

(ID 

£ 

3,779,037 


45/3 

4*9 

1.907,423 

10 

58/9 

4-6 

2.654,430 

0-8 

47/3 

3*9 

1.385.670 

09 

33/9 

! S-9 

871,786 

06 

57/9 

30 

1.499.538 

0 5 

122/6 

38 

229,680 

O'i 

'c 

c 

1.229.060 

10 

il7/6 

5*3 

507.777 

1-4 

19/9e 

3*6e 

6,152.944 

1*2 

38/3 

4*4 

1,475.117 

0*5 

75/9 

4-9 

1.717,409 

1*3 

58/3 

4*5 

450.000 

0*9 

43/3 

3-6 

23,941,090 

Of 



23^890,916 

OS 



21,900.471 

13 



16,1^461 

l*S 



.fAn.Uf 

2*2 




* ExcludlAf lifa apnuiM end caplttd fiademptien buiineis. t Afttf debenture intern and preference dividends. ** Estimated. (0) Btfore £6S0.000from contingencies 
. «>erve. (6) BeMpi CKOOO to general reserve, (e) Shares held by Nolieijeh Union life Iniurante Society, (d) General branch only, i.e.. all business ether than life and 
ennuityi.£IO.Q00 pAn 'ene-ouhrter of ^e> net proAit belengi (0 the eh a fehol ^ raand the remeinder to the *'0" shereholders. (e) **0" shares, (f) before £S40.758 
from invenmeni reaorvos and £1431,526 rele^j^eiyner|er of the parant company’s life end annuity funds.. <g) Before £3.325 to subsidiaries’ reserves. 

V. . ' ^ xi 
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Ten Years* Tradir^* i£tnni) 



I95S 

1956 1 1957 

1958 1 

19B9 

1968 1 

1961 { 1963 t 1963 

1 1964 

Non-lift prtmiums. 

SOO 2 

S8I -7 j 634'6 

661-3 ^ 

701 9 

750-5 i 

805-8 f 838-3 | 887-7 

963*8 
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X5 per cent to 14 per cent. Under tbe new 
rating scheduk the commission payable to 
insurance brokers was restored to 15 per cent 
of premiums but that allowe4 agents has 
bera cut to 12) per cent There seems to be 
at least as good a case for reappraisal of com* 
mission terms in motor insurance as in 
fire. 

For the past five years the aggregate 
expense ratio (the proportion of premiums 
absorbed by commission and management 
expenses) of the non*]lfe business of the lead¬ 
ing composite insurance companies, whose 
results are summarised on the preceding page 
has hovered around 38 1 per cent. Amalgama¬ 
tions and computerisation have only staved 
off a rise in costs. A fall of one percentage 
point in the expense ratio of these offices 
would have raised their net earnings in 1964 from £23^ million to 
about £28 million. American insurance companies have shown that 
economies of this order are feasible; the Continental group (of 
New York), which bought a suke in the Phoenix in 1963, reduced 
its expense ratio by percentage points over the two years to 
Marchs 1965^ on premiuoas of some $500 million. 

Burglary insurance^ too, did badly in 1964. Although nothing 
as spectacular as the Great Train Robbery hit the headlines last 
y€ar3 claims were heavier than ever before. Premiums have re¬ 
cently been sharply increased, reflecting the big rise in tl^ts of 
high unit value go^s that can be easily transported and disposed 
of in small lots. Claims under policies covering money in transit 
have been so costly that premium rates are now four times as high 
as in 1960. 


A fter a lull since 1961, when the London and Lancashire was 
absorbed by the Royal, insurance mergers have become a live 
subject again. The amalgamation of the venerable but vigorous 
London Assurance with the Sun Alliance (itself formed only six 
years ago), after an offer from the Phoenix Assurance had been 
rebuffed, is a reminder that the indefinite independence of some 
of the smaller composite offices cannot be taken for granted. 
This is especially true where the company has American business. 
In that market the dice are loaded against the smaller insurer and 
a premium income of $xoo million is often suggested as the normal 
minimum needed for viability. It is therefore no coincidence that 
in the two major deals in the last three years involving British 
insurance companies, Phoenix-Continental and London-Sun 
Alliance, a weak American business was the crucial factor. This 
leaves four large BritiA operators in the American market (Com¬ 
mercial Union, Genera] Accident, Northern and Employers, and 
the Royal) and several small ones (see Table in on page xv). 
No one would be surprised to see further amdgamations among 
insurance companies in the next few years, especially where one 
or more of the companies has a difficult American business. 

Gone are the da3rs when insurance companks could rely on 
paying theh dividends out of interest income widi a useful margin 
in hand to plough back in addition to the underwriting profits that 
could be relied on in most years. Table 11 has b^n recast to 
reflect the sea<hange that has taken place since 1955. Interest 
income has been buoyant enough to make fpx)d the underwriting 
losses, but dividends have been stepped-up^ at the expense of allo¬ 
cations to free reserves. Wfjfi die long run these xteiMl to be kept 
in step witl( expanding p^Bmm income. Hitherto the gap has 
been fitted jl|||^sittg ne ca^dtal by rigjhts issues. Nearly 

all the compmks iivdudeid in Table II have raised money in this 
way since 1954, the total proceeds being £135 million. Finance 


of this type is unlikely to be as cheap under corporation tax. 

For this reason pressure on the composite companies to get their 
underwriting accounts on to a profitable basis will increase. For 
shareholders, the fiscal changes mean thinner cover for dividends 
immediately and perhaps a longer delay before any undjcrwriting 
improvement is uanslated into Mgher dividends. Nevertheless, the 
prospects of better underwriting results now seem closer than for 
some time. Optimists are even looking* forward to a return to 
underwriting profitability this year, for the first time for a decade. 


United States 
No Relief Yet 

New York 

HE underwriting results of American insurance companies 
showed a further deterioration last year, in spite of an expan¬ 
sion in total business written and the persistence of the trend 
towards lower expense ratios. Premium income of some 1,200 non¬ 
life companies rose about $1.2 billion to $17.5 billion; but there 
was an underwriting loss of $276 million, representing 1.6 per cent 
of earned premiums, against i.o per cent in 1963. 

Like their British counterparts, the American companies have 
survived the storm through the buoyancy of their investment in¬ 
come. By enabling them to add to reserves and continue dividends 
this has prevented too wide a disenchantment with insurance com¬ 
pany shares. Within the industry itself, however, and also among 
several state supervisory officials, concern has been growing and 
the tendency to rely upon investment income to mi&e goed the 
iQssea in the industry's primary business—-underwrittng-^is re¬ 
garded as short-sight^ and unwise. 

To British insurance men the problem so far wiU seem familiar. 
So will the root causes: progressive deterioration on the motor 
account and an equally relentless tendency towards higher risk 
of loss on the fire account. This in turn reflects an increase in 
both the incidence apd'jUmdge caused by fires in new buildings. 

But the parallel stoj^ thm. The American market has two 
aggravating factors, p^mliar to itself. One is the control over 
premium rates exercis^ by the^^tate authorities. The other, 
whidi has been ndti^hk poly in reccht years, has been a ten- 
deom on the port of mne insurer|^ to accept business with little 
likelmood of lowing ^an underwriting {Profit on it. So long as 
the investnieht income and capital, gain on the extra" funds out¬ 
weigh dbe,underwriting loss, actkpting it is justified: or so some 
insurers ^ve been arguing. The result has been that some 















A constant factor 
over the centuries ... 


To the men who/iiM (r;ins;ictcd business for Roval f \change 
Assurance in 1720. ihc ilrcss of loJay wouUI have ap|>earcd 
strange indeed. Yet. despite changing fashions, the principles 
of insurance have not altered. 1 he “Roval I xchangc'* offers 
the same reliable scr\ ice in the twentieth ceniurv as it did for 
its eightcchlh^ century clients. I he difference is that by 
merger of interests and a.ssociaiion, this group tnganisalion 
is now able, to provide transactions on a world-wide scale: 
tiiiickcr anfl ipore clficicntly than c\ er before. 


ROYAL, EXCHANGE ASSURANCE Group of Companies 

ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED * BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED ' CAR & GEN€RAL INSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
ESSEX L SUFFOLK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED \ LOCAL 60VERNMENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY LIMITED • MOTOR UNION INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED * STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED • UNITED BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Rcayal Exchange Assurance 

HmrO^e: ROYAL EXGHANOE. LONBON, E.C.3 
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The 
Policy 

Life, Limb, Property, Boats, Trains, Planes, 
Cars... ..You name it, Insurance covers it. 
When you want the best poiicy, consult an 
Incorporated Insurance Broker who is a 
Member of the Corporation of Insurance 
Brokers. He is qualified. Independent, and 
covers the whole market for you at no 
extra cost. 

Uit ol mtiAbirt from: Tht Storttary. 

Coryoratitn M Iniiiranct troliBrt, 15, $t PlMt, 
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Best 


KEEPING IT UNDER 
YOUR HAT... 

... is not a1wa.y» the best policy. A 
quioi word in our ear concerning your 
life asaumnoe problema will grive ua 
the opportunity to ofl'er you a sound 
policy; for we have' specialised for 
many yeai's in olTerinGr all types of 
life assurance policies at realistic 
pi'emiums. We shall be Klad to help 
.voif.and by fllllngr in the coupon below 
you will receive further details irifh- 
uiit obligation to enable you to decide 
for yourself. 


The Secretary and Actuary. ttNITEO HIMWOM NiOVIStllT 

us-Sd Qracechui'oii Sti-cet» London. S.C.3. Mai^on Hooee OMU 
I would like partlculai'A of the ItenM 1 have mlarkod with an *X' 

□ £NDOWM£I^T ASSUKANCK Q FAMILY MAN’S BBNBFITS 
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YOUR estate? 

We prodMop expert, indivldiially^^eiigned plant 
empl^)^ R wide r^in^ of Ufe Attutanbe contract! 
which, d&B ihcrea^ .your incomt Eiid lighted the 
ultimate tiiirdea of instate Duty for your heirs., 

YOUR ailLPl^’S:^UCATION? 

We arr^go youhi inveiEment Iri your chil^ien't 
educatidii by pliuii^d expenditure to suit your means, 
ensuring thht (dl fliture school fees wilF bt paid in 
the evwt Of your prcmtUire death. 

YOUR 

Wc oiler BiltdlBiw;^j(t%hlhe,my;r^ of Unit Trust* 
linked policies. ^btlii|ir ttteMWncc and annuity , 
contracts avait^le the to those which 

will provide y<Hf wit^;^c riijltljSlfccdiuin for invest¬ 
ment. for house puivt^se firui^^or for provision 
on retirement or dbl|^ 

-- % _, 

PROPESSttINAL ADVUiERS 
arc invited toemp(^;thefull t«g||aal services 
of the Division '^-.behalf o^^ir clients. 


Consult the 

NOBLE LQWilDES 

LIFE BROKERAGE DIVISION 

LI^«TED 
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hftulOffitv 

NOBLE LOWNDES HOUSE, LOW NDES STREET, LONDON S.W.I 
Tileplione: BELferavla 3011 
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premium rates bave been dnvea by competition to kvela 
that are maoitestly unprefitabte^ the boiefita from Wall 

Street. It is against this trend of dunking that sometUisg a 
reaction has developed in recent months when Wall Street itself 
has beo^ less alluring. 

This still leaves the other problem, which has always beim the 
insurers^ favourite scapegoat—the need to secure approval for 
higher rates from the state insurance authorities. Part of the 
problem is simply admioistrattve. Requests for rate increases, to 
all but a few of ^e 50 state authorities, must be accompanied by 
stadsticai information and other data designed to support knd 
justify the changes. Next the insurers must overcame the political 
unpopularity of rate increases. The attitudes of state insurance 
commissioners who arc cither elected directly, or appointed, by 
elected officers, faithfully reflect their electors’ opinions on so 
delicate a question. Just how &r this sensitivity to public Opinion 
actually pfcvmts or delays rate increases is open to questioa. 
What does seem fairly certain is that insurers find the going harder 
in some states than others. Although any insurer tench to do 
best on business nearest bis traditioiial area, where his main office 
would prc^bly be, the states in the North and East are usually 
regard^ as of above average profitability. California seems to 
be considerably less attractive, but improving, and the states in 
the South the least attractive. Common to all states is the problem 
that when new rates are eventually fixed, they may be based on 
statistical data that is itself perhaps two years old. With experi¬ 
ence cm two crucial accounts, fire and motor, showing a consistent 
trend for the worse, a lag of this order can be enough to put the 
companies’ underwriting accounts into the red every year. But 
once again the problem is easing: the lag, which arises from delays 
in the compilation of statistics and their consideration by the state 
authorities, is tending to shorten. 

Apart from pressing for race increases, insurers have attacked 
their problems from another angle. Classification of risks has been 
further improved and refined Although risk classification in the 
ITnited States is far more advanced than in Britain, the objective 
is the same—^to achieve a closer relationship between premium 
level and risk, and thus reduce the tendency for good risks to 
subsidise the bad. But insurers’ efforts in this direction, combined 


with the conttoli over premium kvellt, have produced their in- 
evltahlc synthesis. The apj^opriate of preminm for some 
risks are above the ceiling and the busineas is therefore unaccept¬ 
able to most insurers. Meanwhile competition for the better risks 
drives down rates to the limit of profitability or beyond 

The implications of this emergence of a category ct unaccept¬ 
able risks are serious* In the xnotcHr field tills substan^d niartec 
has spawned its own special breed of margbal companks serving 
it. And in the big cities and industrial areas, where slums abound 
and dwellings have developed the infirmities of age and have 
gathered a congested mass of the economicBlly deprived, markets 
for fire insurance have become tight or non-existent. The situ¬ 
ation, which is a logical outcome of attempts to fix the price of 
an essential service below its market price, could eventually develop 
into a political batdeground from which insurance companies 
would fbd it bard to escape. 

For the Biiti^ insurance industry, the American market is 
crucial. Over half of its non-life premium income comet from 
overseas, the lion’s share of it from North America. Bridsh ex¬ 
perience in thk market is summarised in Tables III and IV. Over 
ten years underwriting losses have totalled (on die American 
accounting basis) $248 million, but interest income covered this 
by a margin of $240 million. Of this, $202 million was remitted 
home and the remainder ploughed back. These statistics are used 
by British insurers to justify remaining in the difficult North 
American market. Other observers have asked whether the flow 
of income is in fact commensurate with the industry’s massive 
investment there, which could no doubt be liquidated with 
immediate benefit to Britain’s brianoe of payments. But It is 
important to remember that a significant proportion of the indus¬ 
try's br:';c holdings of American seenrkka represents piepud 
premium incom * and claims outstanding but not settled, is 
therefore ins^^parabh from the companies’ underwriting operations. 
Not all of ih: vestments arc reserves. 

$0 the relevant comparison Is between the fesak value of the 
American br^iness, which would depend upoii the sis^e of premium 
income, th.* quality of the busmess, the value of the company’s 
trade conn'^ctions, name, standing, ai^ so on, on one hand^ and on 
the other the flow of income over a suitably long period. Knally, 
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•a tUomilce should be made for the rate ojf growth of the American 
imurance rnaihet as a whole, which would affect one's estimate of 
the minimum acceptable level of yield.. 

Table IV ,—United States Business of British 
Instirance Companies and their American 
Subsidiaries {$*000) 
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72 
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77 
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48 
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72 
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Sourca ; 6eJt*s Insurance Guide. (1964.- -Speetator inuirance Inden) 

* (5roi» incarett dividends and renu less mvestmeni e^tpenses. (a) Keminances 
homa, $16‘6 niinion. 


Insurance Shares, 

Ex Finance Bill 

I NSURANCE company taxation is complicated. The Finance Bill 
was long, and has been heavily amended. No doubt it 
is difficult to assess the prospects for insurance shares. Yet 
the investor cannot use these complications as an excuse for 
frozen inactivity. Far-reaching though it is, the introduction of 
the ci^tal gains tax will leave a considerable range of the invest¬ 
ment problems of insurance companies unaffected. Thus, the 
pension annuity funds continue to be exempt from specific taxation 
of either income or capital gains. Again, the non-life funds con¬ 
tinue to be taxed equally on income and capital gains, so that the 
relative values of £i of income and £i of capital gain are un¬ 
changed, although the rate of tax on both may change. 

What has changed is the position of the ordinary life assurance 
funds. Hitherto, these funds have normally paid no tax on capital 
gains but they have paid tax at 7s. 6d. in the £ on interest income 
(kis- aUowable expenses), Experts in the life offices seem to 
agree that the major chjuige arising from the bill is an impost 
at this 7$. ($d. in the £ rate on realised capital gains too; but 
how significant this will be is not immediately obvious. During 
1964 aal^ of securities by life funds realised some £797 million, 
including £706 million fron^ fixed interest securities. It is at least 
possible that this ^roup of ^ales showed an overall net loss. The 
realisation of £91 million from the sale of equities may have 
produced some large profits, but it wpuld be excessively flattering 
to Investment managers to assume'that they never make bad 
mistakes in the equity market. ' : 

At present that part of the £91 million which is profit goes to 
inner reserves. In future the amount going to^ inner reserves will 
be diminished by any tax [charge. [Will the! build-up of innef 
reserves be so attenuated th|t it will be necessairy to withhold part 
of the diplosed profits, out of which bonuses and shareholders- 
allocations are drawn ? lit so, bonuses and. sharchokkra may 
suffer. 9ut so long as recent experience,is repeated, the amounts. 
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invdved do not seem, great enough* to j^ustify fears of cues in 
bonuses or shareholders’ allocations.: The amowts. payable could 
be larger if, as a result of a considerable fall in inmest rates,; fixed 
interest sales began to generate material profits; And against these 
taxed profits would have to be set the lower interest yield oii 
new money. ; 

The gilt-edged market itself is a separate problem. The Bank 
of lingland estimates that insurance companies were responsible 
for 26 per cent of all turnover in long-term gilt-edged stocks in the 
fourth quarter of 1964. No estimate is given^ eff the Bank of 
England’s own share, but it is a cennmon belief in the market diat 
oflicial turnover may well contribute as much as a half—^so that 
the insurance companies arc responsibk for half of all noii-official 
trading. Some insurance companies already believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that they can use their skilled investment manpower more 
profitably than in 'gilt-edged switching. If this belief spiteads 
among other offices which have hitherto been active in the gilt- 
edged market, some experts believe the tax will ultimately raise 
the cost of servicing the national debt, and the cost of all fixed 
interest' finance to industry (via the link with gilt-edged). This 
is problematical. What is certain is that stockbrokers and jobbers 
will be hardest hit of all; but the effect on bonuses and share¬ 
holders* allocations out of life funds will be minimal. 

So long as present trends continue, therefore, little extra taxa¬ 
tion will be payable by life assurance funds. But if growth were 
to cease or be teversed, this would necessitate heavy realisations 
and the ensuing capital gains would attract considerable new taxa¬ 
tion. So one could justify a practice of strengthening reserves to 
provide for the taxation that would in theory be payable if stocks 
were sold. This is not likely to become widespread. Many offices 
still concentrate on original cost rather than on current market 
values in fixing bonus policy and, taking no credit for appreciation, 
they will logically need to make no provision for diminution of that 
appreciation. On the other hand, those offices that make special 
distributions out of unrealised appreciation may need to act more 
cautiously. 

. The investor in the shares qf life offices still cannot relax com¬ 
pletely, since he may yet be .'caught by corporation tax. It is a 
typical practice for the distributable surplus of a life fund to be 
split, with 90 per cent going to policyholders as bonuses and 10 
per cent to shareholders. In the past both of these allocations 
were free of prbfitX 'tax'andMncbm6'tax, arid that position Is 
unchanged for bonuses. Unfortunately, the experts di^gree even 
rtow about the tax liability bn the shareholders’ allocation./ One View 
goes so far as to say that it will attract full income tax if it is 
distributed: The 0<ppOsite viav is that, as hitherto, it will be 
regarded as an onward transmission of franked income. Inevit¬ 
ably, compromise propositions arise. In those offices where the 
divisiori of surplus is by custom at the discretion of the board the 
shareholders’ nominal allocation may be increased to maintain the 
balance of net allocations, if that should be necessary. But some 
offices, by custom—or by more binding legal arrangements—have 
an unchanging division and shareholders in those offices are in 
some danger of a substantial dividend cut. How serious a danger 
or how great a cut depends^ very much upon which expert one 
consults. Lesser men can prily hope that an agreed view will not 
be too long emerging. ^ . 

Tougher for the Composites 

Life assurance^ however, contributes little to shareholders’ divi¬ 
dends in many offices, riflcc non-fife business is dominant. . For 
this side of the business; the iintfoduction of corporation tax is 
the important factor, whjk capital gains taxation is less significant. 
For ..a group .of, .eleven ;officc 8 i which, in.. 1962 contributed. 78 per 
cent of all , non-life, premium income of offices estaMished within 
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...who come to us 
come to rely on us. 
They soon get to know 
we are always as good 
ae otir words.- g . 
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THE STANDARD 

Lll^t ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Batablithvd 18S6 Asset! exceed £4&0,0Q0|0OO. 

HEAD OFFICE: 3 George St., fedinburgh 2. 

I LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St., E.C.4 
57.58 Pall MdU, S.W.L 
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INSURANCE SERVICE 

' 'O^'ec u hundred years the Pearl Assurance Company 
been rendering a valuable and penonal insurance 
service to millions of famlUet in theic homes. 


Todaf. therefore, we are well qualJlMl^tB airfst you la 
aalvhig your imuronce problems and our LMb^lP^ «i4 



Face the future with PEARL assurance 


Shm‘6 purchme 
through 
Endowment 
Assurance ... 

Invest immediately up to one year’s income in 
leading Investment Trusts of your own choice. 

Pay for your holdings over 15-25 years by a 
planned system incorporating fife 
assurance and its associated tax reliefs 

for details aftply to: 

Morice, Tozer & Beck 

(LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 
Forum House, I5>I8 Lime Street, London, EC3 
MANUon House 9i32 

who t4fer these faellltlei for ao4 eabOMf of the 
LONDON AND MANCliESTER ASSURANCE CO LTD 



We jumped; clean over t 

no fence sitting for us. 

How tmmy Coriipanies |ilt cpmplaofenllv on their fene<', 
neither duj’ing to let go tl\e old tradltifiny, nor being 
courageous enoufi^ to gel doxvn and face, the future with 
new methods and idesui. 

We jumped over our fiuice yeiirs ago and brought a breath 
of fK«h air into the Insurance World. To-day we are 
encoucai^d to find iliai many otluM' British Insurance 
Companies are considering following our lead. (Is 
Imitation thf? sincerest form of flattery?) We ourselv(*s, 
naturally enough, have many more ideas for the future, 
for only by continuulhj keeping up with the changing 
times can progn l’*i‘ sustained. 



THE VEHICLE h QENEMfe jMMMNOE 00. LTD. (E$T. 1S23) 
AUTOMOBILE & OEMMiL WBMRAllOE 00. LTD. 

THE GENERAL 0 00Miy|Biimill0|0R JIlBtRANOE CO. LTD. 
OCCIDENTAL tjIFE IMWIIANCE^O. LTD. 

AtfMWsbatlve ofr.e«s: 

um Nmm. M»m, URIwiii WH^Niiwwi ; wmm latrlliiWmi imrillliiNs) 
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Gnat. Bmua, the effect eC cotporation tax can be eadmated: aa 
folhnra: ‘ 

AllowinFg for* ■ 
Actual Corporation Tax 
1964 . 


iriKiettmant. Income .. 

(Of which anumed to ba franked). 

. Urtdorwritiht Loesw....... 

prpnu. etc., less other expenses... 


Net profit before tax .... 
leu taxation on contpany. 


. ,.tyet,amount avajiable . 

Dividend cost.. 

Cover .. 


&8’0 

(9-7) 
^ 12^4 
-6 6 

39 ^ 

171 

179 

HI 

0-99 


,J-0 
(9-7) 

- 6-6 


rr-i . 

37? 1 
0-74 


While these calculations do Involve a number of assumptions, 
the;inessage is clear. The composite offices must make prollts on 
non*life Iciness if they arc going to maintain divid:;nds* Even 
allowing for the natural growth of investment income, to pay the 
same dividends in 1965 as in 1964 and to have the cover 
as in 1964 the offices will need to eliminate the net loss of £12.4 
million on non>Ufc business. Will they succeed ? 

The 1964 results include some benefit from premium increases 
in October, 1963 (fire), and E^cember, 1963 (motor). Further 
increases have taken place this year, but clearly 
this trend on its own is generating complaints 

without eliminating losses, and policyholders ■ ' . . — 

arc questioning whether their premiums are 
being spent wisely, especially as barely two- 
thirds comes back in claims paid. In 1963 
e.vpense ratios on fire business ranged around 
42 to no less than 50 per cent, for accident 
business the range was\32 to 40 per cent: the 
scope for reduction by mechanisation, ration¬ 
alisation consequent on mergers and more 
efficient management must be immense. The 
report on motor insurance by McKinscy & Co. 
points, the way ahead here. It is possible, one 
hopes, that 1965 will see gross dividends fully 
covered notwithstanding the corporation tax 
and^that X966 will see the beginning of snb- 
stantiai profits. 

At present, share prices reflect the depressed 
level of all equity marketSj the adverse effect of 
corporation tax and the poor underwriting 
results of past years. They do not make much 
allowiuice for the light at the end of the tunnel 
but, if the hopes of a new trend in profits are 
justed, then there arc dearly bargains to be 
found,-To find them one will look for evidence ^ 
that ^i^nagement is being improved, that, 
rationsHaation in merged offices is being car¬ 
ried forward ruthlessly and that greater dis- 
crimihation is being nwde in selection of risks 
and rate fixing. 

A few years ago, it was strongly argued that 
prcmitim incomes kept pace with retail prices 
better than any other income flow and, there¬ 
fore, that a’ purchase of composite insurance 
shares was the best possible inflation hedge. 

This argument implied that the rate of profit 
per £ of prcihiuni wcriiW be maintained, indeed 
one heard talk of a 5 per cent profit margin 
betag maintainablife year in year, out. Instead 
Ipsses emerged and the share price per* 
fora^ces Wtre If the'industry can 

BQsiLgitt badcim.Uiejdg]>t lines, many of.these 
old cw - 


The 1969 tjijom in insurance shares eventually carried them 10 
a peak of 40 ptt qent above ^senr levels,. Between January 1960 
and Aprfl while the yield on the Bcattomist-Bxtel indicator 
was edging up, yields on ^th categories of insi^rapcc shares were 
falling as their popularityAf|ef thfi move¬ 

ment reversed itself. Yields on insurance shares* nearly doubled. 
Investors became depressed by the composite offices* imdcrwriting 
difficulries. Life office shares suffered from the growing, suspicion 
of all low yielding sbaits and from rising pWitical fcars^fcars 
of a revamped State pension scheme;, of restrictions' on property 
development, and of> interference with life offices’ investment 
policies. Insurance shares noW 'stand well below their 1962 peak, 
while all shares, as measured by The Economist-Bxtel indicator 
have fallen only 16 per cent wnce 1961, Accordingly, the iiiv^tor 
who has not forgotten the reasons for the previous insurance share 
boom, and believes that recovery may be at hand ^d that political 
fears were exaggerated, now has a useful opportumty to climb 
on the wagon. 

There have been indications recently that some investors have 
begun to think along these lines. Life assurance shares have been 
weakening, but less than shares in general; composite insurance 
shares have actually been tending to harden against the general 
trend. Indeed, a fortnight ago in this section of an otherwise list¬ 
less stock marker, there were unmistakable signs of buying activity. 


INSURANCE SHARES - Favour and Disgrace 



^h.v ' mdtcos ana eie denveaifrom Aetuerres in\^estm 0 nt mdtees uff fo Afinf 1962 
for sharp piicos (/Vovpm/wr 1962 for yiofas) end from f.T -Aotdorfos Indices eflerwerds. 

Table V .—Investment Transactions of Insurance Companies* 




1963 



1963 



1964 



i ; 

Acquirad Realised 

Net 

invasc* 

ment 

i 1 

Acquired Realised I 

1 

Net 

invest¬ 

ment 

1 1 

Acquired' Realised' 

i, ' 

Net 

invest¬ 

ment 

liortgaget. including poNcy^ 

£mn j 
211 

£mn • 
lOI ' 

tmn 

MO 

£mn 1 
2(4 1 

£mn 1 

t 

121 ' 

£fnn 

93 

£mn 

260 

I 

I2S 

1 

135 

British Gdvt. and Govt. 
OuarantQQd Stocks. 

1 

927 

778 

149 

718 

620 ; 

98 

743 

; 6 is 

63 

British Municipal. Overseas 
Gove. $ Municipal Stocks 
n(Mi*e Stacks .. 

79 

139 

64 

40 

IS 

99 

94 

197 

1 11 1 

33 

146 

63 

238 

1 

) 61 

49 

2 

189 

Prfdefoncfi shares. 

20 ; 

II 

9 1 

34 


23 

28 

i .ii 

14 

Ghrdinary shafas. 

183 , 

i 

i 06 

243 

124 

119. 

266 

1 109 

157 

Ofbac Invesfmenti ........ 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 i 


5 

i 

3 

Proparty . 

6S 

14 


72 

(0 1 

62 

76 

1 IV 

57 

Cain and Bsaari with l6» than 
twalva months to maturity 



1 38 

— 

> — 

44 

- 

i - 

28 




rsr 

I.STS 

1.881 

( . . 

417 

1A1* 

1 I.B34 

1 «* 
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A Consumer's Guide to 
Life Assurance 

Here is a child's guide through the maze of life 
assurance terminology combined with a consumer's 
guide to the relative value offered by various life 
offices. The detailed comparisons in the table on 
page xxi are the latest in a series we have made 
at live-year mtervals since 1950 . 

A ll life assurance represents a combination of investment on 
the one lumd and simple Insurance against death on the other. 
To some degree^ variations in types of policies simply reflect 
variations in the relative weight given these two elements. The 
choice for the man who is putting aside a pound or two a week 
is between more insurance and less capital accumulation, or more 
of the latter and less of the former. 

The big table on page xxi and the smaller ones on this page 
show that many policyholders get somewhat less for their money 
than they could. Partly, this reflects a widespread, cautious pre- 
fereiKe for the types of policy that give greater weight to insurance 
than to investment. But in part, the tables suggest also that many 
people are simply unaware of the very considerable differences in 
value offered by the 48 principal life assurance offices. Admittedly 
these comparisons arc a measure of past rather than present invest¬ 
ment policy on the part of the assurance companies, but they 
remain about the only guide there is to relative performance. 

Now for some elementary definitions and generalisations, even 
at the risk of insulting the intelligence of our more knowledgeable 
readers. 

Whole life assurance is near that end of the spectrum at which the 
element of insurance is given the greatest weight and that of invest¬ 
ment the least. Whole life policies are paid out only on the death 
of the person whose life is insured. Thus a given premium always 
buys more whole life assurance than endowment. As nothing is 
paid out until death the investment clement in each premium is low 
but the insurance-against-death dement high. 

Endowment assurance is paid out either at death or at the end 
of a period stipulated in advance, commonly 25 years. On the 
assumption that premiums will be paid for a shorter time, they 
buy less insurance. Thus premiums of £50 a year will currently 
buy a 30-ycar-bld man £3»6i4 of whole life assurance with, say, 
the Alliance Assurance Company, but only £1,637 of endowment 
assurance. 

Both these main types of policies can be had with or wtthi>ut 
profits. A policy without profits is a straight money contract. It 
gives the policyholder no stake at ail in the income obtained by 
the life office from the investment of the premiums it receives, 
although the expected investment income is taken into account 
(conservatively) in calculating the amount of cover he is offered. 
A policy without profits offers greater initial cover for a given 
premium but, in return for this guarantee, theoretically (and usually 
in practice) pays out less over the long run. Conversely, a policy 
with profits should eventually pay more because the holder receives 
annual bonuses representing his share of profits of the assurance 
company. Thus premiums of £50 a year will currently buy a 
30-ycar-old man just over £4,000 of whole life assurance without 
profits at the Equity and Law Life Assurance Society, but only 
£2,100 with profits. The point is that ffie value of the with 
profits policy sl^ould eventually rise to mo^ than £4,000, as the 
society’s profits diable it to distribute successive bonuses to its 
with-profits poUeyfioiders. 

Endowment assurance recommends itself to the man who is 
saving for some specifiCi large outlay, such^ as the clearance ctf 
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a fixed-term mortgage, a university educatiem for hsa diildren, or 
a lump sum for his redrement. For th<^ with a developed sense 
of self-interest it has the advantage that they themselves may get 
to see the money, instead of having it all land in the clammy 
hands of their heirs. Because it costs more than whde life 
assurance, many assurance companies now have arrangements by 
which a young policyholder can start with whole life and then 
convert this into an endowment policy once he earns tnore and 
can afford the high premiums. 

Thus, broadly speaking, whole life is for the man concerned 
primarily to provide for his heirs and endowment for the man 
primarily concerned with some large outlay to be made in his 
own lifetime. Without profits is for the cautious, with profits for 
those who bet they will live long enough to reap the evoitual 
benefit. 

As a variation on policies with profits, a number of companies 
now combine life assurance with plans allowing policy-holders 
to buy unit trusts at the same time. This varies not the clement 
of investment in the combination, but the kind of investment a 
policyholder prefers: in unit trusts, his investment is concentrated 
in equities ; in a with profits policy his proxy investment is spread 
over equities, gilt-edged, mortgages and investments in property. 
Another important difference is that the unit trust-life assurance 
policy commonly has no minimum value ; when the policy matures 
after, .say, 25 years, it could turn out to be worth less than 
the premiums paid. 

Alternatively there is term assurance, by which a policyholder 
can insure against the risk of his death in a particular period. If 
he survives he gets nothing. 

Finally, amiuifies buy a given income in return for a capital sum, 
pos.sibly the proceeds of an endowment policy. These recommend 
themselves to elderly people without heirs, since surrender of capital 
is the price of a guaranteed income, ranging from 7 V to 13 J per 
cent a year on capital, dep>cnding on age. 

W HAT emerges from Table A on this page is that a surprising 
37 per cent of all life assurance in force at the end of 1962, 
the latest date for which figures are available, was the type 


TABLE A: ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCES IN FORCE 

Latest valuation returns to the Board of Trade of insurance companies established 
in the United Kingdom. 


Whole life Endowment 

assurances assurances 



With 

Without 

With 

Without 


Profits 

Profits 

Profits 

Profits 


£in 

£m 

£m 

£m 

193 ; 

396 

20B 

1.008 

213 

1946 

368 

283 

1.503 

437 

I9S3 

S60 

363 

1.995 

‘ 945 

I9S8 

791 

577 

2.760 

1.475 

1962 

1,076 

753 

3.953 

2.169 


Note: Because the latest actuarial valuation may have been made in any of the 
preceding five yeai^. these figures do not show the actual businesf in force at 
a given time. 


TABLE B; BEST AND vVORST PERFORKANCES 
In the four investintions made by Hitt.^cononvs%, the range of the proceeds of 
Identical policies his been: 

Whole iifa assurance Endowment assurance 



(Col. 3. Tabic VI) 

Spread 

(Cel. t. Table VI) 

Spread 

1950 

1955 

I9M 

1 S 5 * 

2.I44-I.S2I 
2.218-1.614 
2,446-1.466 

2.63 r-t.731 

£ 

625 

404 

760 

900 

.StSJ ■■ 

1(62^7 

. .£ 

167 
III 
► 293 

35S 


figures divided by two. for direct eompliniQii wiih •a/lior^yptra,. when 
calculations ward made on the basis of annual prbmiumrof 0S, 


x% 
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What are life offices paying dnt today on policies taken Put ; 40, 25 and 15 years 
ago? And whai terms are they now offering for without-profits 
life assurance ? 

The comparisons below are based on an annual premium of j(^50 paid by a mim 
assurable at tabular rates, age 30 on the next birthday after 
the policy was started. 

Table VI .—Life Assurance Comparisons 


Amountt payable in IHS 


I Npw »umf Msurtd in 
, I MS without profit! (•] 


Company 


Whole life assurance with Endowment assurance with 

profits effected In 1925 payable prollu effected in 1940 payable 
on death in' IMS on maturity in IMS 


Endowment anuranco with proAu 
effected in 1950 far a term of 25 yean 
payable in I9M 


Alliance. 

Atlas. 

Beacon . 

Britannic.. 

Caledonian. 


Clerical. Medical & General 

Commercial Union. 

Co-operative.. 

Eagle Star.. 

Equitable. 


Equity ft Law. 

Friends' Provident. 

General Life. 

Guardian. 

Legal & General .. 


Life Association of Scotland. 

London ft Manchester. 

London Auurance. 

London Life .. 

Marine ft General. 


National Mutual. 

National Provident. 

North British ft Mercantile. 

Northern. 

Norwich Union . 


Pearl 


Sum 

assured' 

(0 


L 

2,030 

2,124 

2,094 

2,051 

2,105 

2?M3 

2,010 

I.BS2 

2,047 

2,003 

2,007 

2.047 

<c) 

2,044 

2,045 

2.040 

2,I2B 

2.048 

2.0S9 

1.993 

2,004 


Bonuses 

. m 


i\l\4 


Provident Life ... 
Provident Mutual. 
Prudential. 


Ilehif 


fuft... 

Roy J. 

Royal Exchange. 

Royal London Mutual. 


Scottish Amicable . 
Scottish Equiuble . 
Scottish Life 
Scottish Mutual ... 
Scottish Provident. 


Scottish Union ft National. 

Scottish Widows*.^. 

Standard Lifo.. 

Sun Life....... 


United ffinddom ftrovident 
Weil^n r ^ 

Yorf 


iieyin < 

air; 


ft. General» 



Sum 

Bonuses 

(5) 



On death 


0n ' 

Tout 

(3) 

assured 

(4) 

Total 

(4) 

Sum 

assured 

(7) 

^ Bonusm ^ 
(•) 

Total 

(9) 

surrender 

(10) 

£ 

£ 1 

i i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4,385 

1,209 

774 1 

1,983 

1,144 

443 

1,409 

841 

5,243 

1,183 

988 

2,091 

1,174 

459 

Ift35 

950 

3.572 

1,190 

S04 i 

1.494 

1,145 

417 

1,582 

721 

3.792 

1.207 

sei 

1,788 

1,149 

422 

1.591 

721 

3,9!05 

1,254 

498 

1,952 

1,148 

432 

I.S80 

758 

4.085 

1,047 

791 

1,838 

1,997 

1,134 

527 

1.441 

827 


1,191 

804 

1,143 

447 

1.430 

849 

1,259 

597 

1,854 

1,178 

418 

l,5M 

777 

3.548 

1,225 

649 

1,874 

1,175 

419 

1.594 

740 

4,960 

1,250 

1.000 

2.250 

1,205 

711 

1,914 


4,89C 

1,255 

1,109 

2.344 

1,192 

780 1 

1.972 

1.109 

4.473 

3ft40 

1,218 

820 

2.038 

1,182 

594 I 

1778 

908 

1,182 

573 

1.455 

1,143 

434 

1.599 ! 

762 

4,414 

1,233 

964 

2,198 

1,175 

572 

1.747 

933 

ic) 

(0 

(c) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(c) 

3347 

1,259 

5M 

1,855 

1,145 

430 

1,595 

743 

4343 

1,227 

728 

I.95S 

1,150 

493 

1.443 

731 

4,747 

1,219 

898 

2,117 

1,154 

432 

1.788 

887 


1,249 

1,217 

729 

1,998 

1,214 

560 

1,774 

MS 

751 

\m 

1,157 

482 

1,439 

817 

5 J ]4 

1,208 

755 

l,M3 

1,174 

490 

1.444 

874 

1,224 

702 

1,928 

1,204 

497 

1,701 

825 


1,233 

743 

1,974 

J,I79 

442 

1,441 

863 


1.227 

747 

1.994 

1.123 

510 

1.433 

847 


1,242 

742 

2,004 

1,180 

494 

1.474 

M8 


1,238 

457 i 

1,895 

1,178 

442 

1,420 

814 


f.121 

454 

1,777 

M28 

399 

1.527 

744 


1.244 

535 

1,781 

1,244 


1,450 

801 


*‘21! 

590 

1,834 

l.in 

1.577 

472 


1,228 

845 

2373 

1,147 

559 

1,704 

874 


1,235 

499 

1.734 

1,143 

348 

1.511 

755 


J.fSI 

740 

1,921 

1,141 

509 

\m 

864 


1,204 

1,221 

495 

1.899 

i;i74 

508 

1,482 

814 


543 

1.744 

I.J42 

394 

1,514 

640 


1.204 

747 

1,971 

1,174 


I 1,460 

847 


1,171 

744 

1,917 

1.154 

! 1,443 

783 


1,235 

742 

1.997 

1,147 

521 

1.488 

744 


1,257 

458 

1,915 

1,170 

480 

1,450 

809 


1,190 

714 i 

1 1,904 

1,145 

531 

l,4M 

841 


M83 

735 

1,918 

1,138 

489 

1,627 

780 


1.201 

1,072 ; 

2.273 

1,153 

710 

! 1.843 

t.022 


1,204 

1,049 


IJ74 

507 

1,481 

942 


(c> 

to 

1,153 

416 

, 1,549 

781 


1,223 

800 

2,023 

1,159 

509 

I.M8 

937 


1344 

484 

1,728 

1,155 

1,174 

331 ' 

1,484 

464 


1,192 

452 

1,844 

Sdo 

1.474 

809 


Whole 

JWi , - 

asndranqa |e|mdiriice(b) 


(fl> 


£ 

1,414 

7 m 

l;IS 

3ft22 


(12) 


£ 

U37 

1.443 

1.424 

1.531 

1,455 

1.534 


3.5M 
3.$92* 1.419 

Not {issued 


1,842 

3.970 

4,047 

3,447 

3,423 

3,821 

3,922* 

3,429 

3,243 

3.592 
3,833 
3,571 

3.448«' 

3,252 

3.592* 

3,975 

3.443 

3,797 

3.519 

3.582 

3,880* 

3,333* 

3.444* 

3.480 
3,543 

3.744 

3,389 

3.593 
3 ! 423 « 
3,797 

3,458 

3,481* 

3,328 

3.45Qt 

3.470* 

3.481 
3.704 


1,482 

1.447 

1,704 

1.444 

1,420 

1.455 
1,481 

1,579 

1,511 

1.423 
1,429 

1.439 

1.542 

1.455 
1,419 
1,484 
1,441 

1,554 

1.474 

1.424 
1.457 
1.717 

1,587 

1.440 

1.443 
1.572 

I.4S3 

1,404 

1,413 

1,436 

1.457 

1.642 

Ift 39 

1.444 
1,450 

1.640 

1.424 

1.447 


fdVWiciek normally give unrestricted, cover. Neprfy elf the offices offer better terms to women, usually by asiuminc that thpy are 3 years younger than their actual age. 
(b) Terni^TS 7 fai> (c) Nmp sjllrfea ttbrted subsequently. * Premiums debie at age 85. f Premiums cease at age 90. 
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taken without profits. Gearly we remain a cautious bunch in these 
islands^ not easily seduced by the cult in equities and bounding 
property values despite a generation of continuous infiation. 

Table B on page xx shows the continued widening of the gap 
between the highest and lowest amounts payable on the policies 
cot^red by the big table. The 1965 figures in the small table have 
been divided by two for direct comparison with earlier years, when 
calculations were based on annual premiums of only £2^, The heirs 
of a man who died this year after paying annual premiums of Xso 
for the past 40 years for whole life assurance with profits received 
£5,263 from the Atlas Assurance Company, but only 
from the Provident Life Association of London—a whopping spread 
of £i,8oo. To be sure, companies that pay low bonuses sometimes 
set somewhat higher the cover initially offered. But differences be¬ 
tween initial cover are infinitely smaller than differences between 
the sums finally paid out after bonuses. And these last are a good 
guide to past expertise in the investment departments of the various 
insurance companies, although it is fair to remember one other 
variable factor. Some offices have a high proportion of with- 
profits business, while at others the proportion is much lower. 
When interest rates arc high and there is significant inflation, profits 
on the without-profits business are high, since the premiums were 
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originally fixed on the basis of lower money Returns than ore now 
being earned. These profits go to the wi^-profits policyholders, 
as well as the profits dn the with-profits business hself./So. wliei^ 
the company has a relatively large without-profits business, the 
few with-profits policyholders would do relatively better than 
with another company with the same level of investment 
expertise. 

A comparison between life assurance and other forms of savings 
and investment .is less easily made than one betnreea vacjdus fortits 
of life assurance and the value given by various life assurance offices. 
Even allowing for tax relief equalling £16 for each £100 of pre¬ 
mium paid, the actual yield on life assurance tends to be less mn 
the yield on equities or unit trusts dur^ any period of prolonged 
buoyancy in the stock market, such as during the late tpsbd. But 
life assurance is not a touUy illiquid form of saving. Insurance com¬ 
panies commonly lend policyholders money against the security of 
their policies. life assurance is unique in fiUonring a :iiiafi;tb 
safeguard his heirs, save money and earn interest all at once. It 
is unique too in giving the ordinary investor an indirect stake not 
only in equities, as do unit trusts, or only in mortgages, as do 
building societies, but also in bonds and commercial property, all 
at once. 


"Old Friends Never 
Change" 

T he friendly society movement played a legendary role in the 
history of working class solidarity in Britain and in the 
development of sickness insurance right up to the introduction of 
the 1948 state system. But then evolution evidently overtook it: 
and ever since it has seemed tp have about as much alacrity as a 
mammoth stuck in a glacier. Its actions are frozen into the style 
of a past era. This results panly from legal limitations—granted 
in return for huge fiscal privileges—but also from force of habit. 
Yet the societies survive and ^ the table (on page xxvi) shows, in 
spite of their continued net loss of members, they arc getting richer 
all the time. This makes it all the more necessary to ask how their 
unique position could be exploited to greater advantage today, and 
to see if there is enough life within the societies <to thrive on any 
new opportunities that could be opened to them. 

From early in their history friendly societies have offered sick¬ 
ness insurance and life assurance of the industrial ” (door-to-door, 
weekly payments) type. A special Act of Parliament, regulations 
ancT controls govern societies and companies writing industrial life 
assurance. So although all Friendly Societies are overseen by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, Usually the two functions are per¬ 
formed by separate societies. Those that, do both, like the Hearts 
of Oak, run the two as virtually independent concerns. Those 
societies or parts of societies carrying on the industrial life 
assurance business are usually designated collecting societies.” 

The recent history of the Friendly Societies is' to some extent 
the history of efforts, or failures, to expand the range of other types 
of business the societies may carry on. Within certain limits these 
include ordinary life assurance, and policies for medical or institu¬ 
tional treatment as well as their traditional business of mutual 
sickness benefits. Just as in sickness insurance their main rival 
is the state, so in most other most profitable fields the societies have 
to face the competition of commercial iterance companies as well 
as other fom^ of mutual association (such as those run by many 
professions) not registered as Friendly Societies. 

Unfortunately the one huge advantage of registration-—exemp¬ 
tion from all forms of tax-^is coupled with stringent ragulations 
specifically designed to prevent the Pieties from straying far 



into ground alrrady covered by commercial insurance companies. 
Most notably, :die mostTpr whidi any one individual can alfsure 
his life with the Friendly Societies (including coUecting societies) 
is £500 (plus bonuses), even if more than one policy k tnvdved. 
In the field of sickness: Snsiijance, . where there is ho legal limit 
on the size ; policies, ifie Frienffiy Societies are largely priced 
out of the “ employees ” mairket by being unable to contract with 
groups,, as distinct from individuals^ This has not prevented many 
specif employes* funds registeriiig themselves as independent 
friendly societies—Ford’s has one of the biggest. 

These limits are most irksome to the few sodetics whose size 
and structure ttfihgs them closest in style to ibe cbmm^rdal 
insurance coirqpanies. Faced by the possibSity of still fp^ter state 
commitment to sociaV benefits, they are more anxious tihap 
to gain some relmtira of the Tbiit is Mng pressed on the 
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I Was worried about 



bw scheme. As the cost of living rises it is the man on a fixed 

teifijr fieels ^ pondi. I wanted a Dynamic Pension Plan but we thought the cost 
^ When we got the actual figures we were suipriscd to find just how 




rbuilt-in growth element.’ 


'WWn6i0^^^‘ti^^the cost is modest 


—^ in-T 17 —'_ o___ company’s artangetpents are dac for an overhaul you should 

It <d' tbeai have beorae **ciKed” in thcii ceruinly get the facts on die Dynamic Pension Plan, theyirst 

ability tiscs ks die cost of Mviai ahei people pension plan to include a built-in growth faaor. Ask your 

have retired ihti Prerident Muttud Djmtmk Pension secretary to write fat an oqilanatory brochure from your 
^knt was devdloped. If you have reason to believe that your own pension advisors or from one of the addresses below. 



t|l£ DYNAMIC PENSION PLAN 

ii wA f wrft^ ly 

ITUAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 

> E.C.2. MONARCH SISt 

’ in conjunction with 

AND BRADFORD LIMITED 

■ ■’aliMa'^iskvWMriWi'U w.1. gerrard stw 
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#11 UFE. ASSURANCE 
COIHPANY OF CANADA 

■Qiie of the great 
Life Assurance 
Companies 
of the World 

J. L. HARRIES. 

Manager for Great Britain and Ireiand) 

1^; CANADA HOUSE 

;|$6cI^ 6A tSTRECT. LONDON. S.W.I 


. ima Otpu; MONTREAL 






A chUdy 
proud 
you havo 

vided for—if you sfiduld «[io sudaeidji^/ 

If you want to know the best way tdiila^:^^ f^h#^ecUre 
for your family, call in the Man front-the wpi^EOtial,. ^ak 
him also to show you how to plan<^ ah aii)pyable ^j^- 
ment. You’ll find him understanding, and Ids khbwIedgS 
and experience of different insurapce needs'be mbsf, 
helpful to you. His address is in the telephone, hook un^er* 
Prudential (District Manager’s Office). Hell be glad to- 
call on'you. " 




.(Cn: 




...AHDfOR 

MSSAftD 

SSRXitC^ 








THE SENTtNEl IHSUriANCE GO LTD 


Williams National House 
11-13 Holborn Viaduct London EC1 
Telephone: CITY 8070 
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government once more by a joint fiieirily sodeiy committee (the 
first ever to cover the four Cerent as^atkws representing the 
societies). But even the strongest arc in no position to face any 
hint of taxation, and this obviously limits their bargaining power. 
But there is one demand which is perhaps crucial if the Friendly 
Societies are to do anything but sink into a toipiJ decline, with 
all the waste of resources this implies, 'fhey should be allowed 
to merge with each other. At present only full blooded takeovers, 
with one society completely absorbed by another and losing its 
identity, are permitted. These are unpopular, and so unusual. 
Societies Ought also to be enabled lo change themselves 
into ordinary companies without all the legal complexity which 
makes this almost impracticable at present. If the two biggest 
of the centralised societies, the National Deposit and rhe Hearts 
of Oak, were to merge, they would own assets of over £46 million. 

The very great differences between the societies means that 
the radical few are heavily outnumbered by the sleepy potterers. 
These differences are in size, organisation and method of sharing 

Table VU*—Life and Annuity Business 
of 41 Life Offices 
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out payments. The most imponant distinction is that between the 
societies run as a Single centralised organisation and those others, 
known as “ orders ” where autononsoos brandies retain, with 
varying degrees of completeness, separate control over themselves 
and their finances. In total, as rhe table shovrs, the decentralised 
societies form between a fifth and a Quarter of the total friendly 
society membership and funds, and have done less well financially 
than the single organisations. Splintered resources are less effecuve 
than one big fund. Administrative expenses frequently prevent 
rhe societies handling more of the small business which is their 
natural-^nd traditiond—speciality. For the diffused branch 
societies this is most of all the case, except in so far as they can 
rely on the semi-voluntary services of members. 

The social and group loyalties that were the inspiration 
and strength of the early friendly socieries sdll persist in an 
anachronistic but oddly stubborn way. So does the artisan 
character of the membership. Leading roles are passed on down 
fiimilies; the councils that control the various socieries and 
branches are mostly composed of the kind of old men who also 
make the most conservatii’c type of tradc-union»ts*--but such 
variety in type as there is generally comes through a son who has 
acquired some social mobOity but still remains loyal to the move¬ 
ment. Most of rhe orders have rules that branches should be closed 
or amalgamated if they fall below, say, 50 members, but this is not 
always enforced until a branch gets nearer to the minimum of 
eight members, below which its funds escheat to the crown. 
Within these limits, it is sometimes possible for members of a 
single family virtually to take charge of a branch, refusing new 
members and sharing the pay-out according to the rules* 

The decentralised societies, or orders, with their quaint names, 
earnest riiual and close local tics, retain a strong Viaorism flavour. 
The two biggest, the Independent Order of Oddfellows (Man¬ 
chester Unity) and the Ancient Older of Foresters, have between 
them 25 per cent of the members and 70 per cent of the wealth 
this type of society; next to importance, with zo pec cent of 
the funds is the Independent Order of Rectebites Salford Unity, 
which is one of a number of sodeties whose members must take 
the teetotallers’ pledge. Though many of the btandi societies are 
withering, others arc growing in size and are, by funds per member, 
relatively wealthy. At the obbgatory quinquennial valuations, 
branches may prove to be worth perhaps twice efadr contractuai 
obligations. The surplus is available tor sharing out as the manage¬ 
ment decides. But dxe main advantage in belonging to a friendly 
society today may be not so much t^ provision lor a few extra 
shillings a week or a lump sum at 65, but ^e knowledge that, should 
the need sriK for, say, a wheelchair, the society-may sniinp up. 
Rallying round widows and orphans is still very much their line. 
Some even offer cut^rice mortgages to members. 


M uch of some statics* wealth is in the form of members’ 
mortgages and property. This property commonly consists 
largely of old Victorian buildings hnd many societies are now 
belai^ly discovering the development potential these often have. 
But in spite of the new frcedoiff conferred by the Trustee Invest¬ 
ments Act of 1961, many Societies have still not ventured into 
equities at all. 

But an even more significant gauge of inertia is the notable 
failure of the movement as a whole really to search out rhe gaps 
in the welfare state that they might fill^ or to see that an increas¬ 
ingly middle class natioti could piovMe hew roles. True the 
sodeties are hampered by the nttany thousands of people who joined 
the movemait in the days when It ms vital to them and are now 
{Mying very small ocmtritodoiis, or nohe at all, and living longer to 
dtaw sick benefit in old age- The societies* many convalescent 
homes are in great demand. But why for example have they not 
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ooade mote of the demaod for insurance against medical expenses 
as ^Ustinct from sickness ? The British Umted Provi^t Society to 
whkh so mny middle class people belong is not a Frkn^y Society. 
Smne societies run their own legal aid schemes, a sideline offering 
fdenty of scope for expansioa. All too tare are practical schemes 
revised for modem conditinos of the type operated by one society^ 
which provides ^8o a monith for nx months to anyone losing his 
empktyment thtou^ fotfeiting a driving licence. 

^ With their unusual grass toots connections there could be con- 
nderable opportunities for die friendly societies to become a tepo- 
sitwy tot much more of the spare working cfaws cash which die 
banks have so i^bly failed to attract. There ate authentic storks 
of miim han d in g over £500 in notes to the friendly society refue* 
sentadve at the door. The National Deposit* for example, has 
started a ken fund—a straightforward savings scheme—which 
rather » its surprise has grown to over £z40,ooo in ei^teen 
months. But thm ate kgal restrictions on this sort cf business, 
too. The same society, appalled at the difficulties of mainuining 
an adequate salm force for sicknest insurance, has for the first 
time b^ running an advertising campaign mstead, with sur- 
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prisingly good results. The budoess, and the needs, .aie there for 
anyone who will go and sedc them out; what is doubtful is whe^ 
the Frkndly Societies wfil now ever summon the initiative to do 
so effectively. 


miiNOLY soaiTin 

(•xdudini wIlMtiiit 



German State Pensions: 
the Next Round 

State pensions in Germany began with Bismarck. 

The graduated schema, extended this month, 
is dmicuit for private insurers to matcfi. 

Frankfurt 

r nn weeks ago dieie began the second round in the com* 
peddve simnk between the German state pension scheme 
and the private hisutanoe companies. From the beginning of this 
monih salatkd emidoyees atidi monthly earnings between 
DM 1,250 (£1x2) tad DM 1,800 (£161) become liable to jok 
the compulsoty state pensiont tchenae. Those earning less than 
DM 1,250 mouthy all wage eatners ate already included. 
An enqpkyee now retiring, havi^ earned a salary equivalent to 
the national average Cm 45 years, would draw a pension «i 
DM 40P per month. 

Thoe will be a ttanahianal period extenditg up to the end 
of this year. A salary earner in the group now to be induded 
can contract ont of ^ state scheme if he inakes provision for 
an etpdvaknt penakn through privam arrangements before the 
end of the period. Thus, this group—estimated at half a million 
salaried eovkyees— win have die dwioe between a state and a 
private penskn. And die private life assuranoe companks will 
have an inqsictaiit new opportunity to gain business. The same 
thing hsppoied in 1957. Then, tkise canung between DM 759 
(£67) and DM 1,250 (£1x2) were brought into the state scheme 
with similar ttaosidonal arrangements. But the additional budness 
accruing to the private life assurance companks was disappointing. 
Of those empkyeoa with die option, only some 20 to 25 pet cent 
chose to contract out TUs.time, although the extra bunness will 
undoubtedly be greater in money terms, it would be surprising 
a Uglier proportion opted out the state schene. 

For the state pension schema today is hii^U^ attractive and 
popular. This results mainly frini die Bhldbg of. the 
of penakn with the general kvd of mon^ Incomes,; through a 
highly compBcated formula. In dus wqr,adiuttment it made not 
only for dw dipredatko of die value of. money, but.alio for dm 
increase in coal inoagaes. Private insutma are going to find.it 
hard to outshine dds attraction, fai Germany of all countries, whma 
memodas are kog,. and die Interwrar infktioo eqiecklly, bitter. 


True, the private insurers offer “ with-profits ” schemes, with 
pensions that are augmented by bonuses representing distributions 
from the companies’ actuarial surpluses; but employees are well 
aware of the imponderables connected with such calculations and 
indeed tend to exaggerate them. 

Starting conditions for the new competition are unequal on 
another count. Enqiloyers must pay half the state pension con¬ 
tributions, but employees bear the whok of premiums for private 
pensions. This alone could be dedstve whete emifioyers stick 
to ^ letter of the law. In practice, thou^, most en^kyers volun¬ 
tarily pay over half the premiums for private insurance as well. 

The companks’ best prospecu for new pensions business Ik 
among salaried enqilo^v already holding private insurance, who 
must now increase th^ policks in order to remain contracted-out. 
As in Britain, this is generally more advantageous for these people 
than to enter the state sriknie and surrender their private policks 
(l.e., contracting-in in tetrospea). The third possibility—to jmn 
the cute scheme and aimultaneously continue existing private poli¬ 
cks—could prove beyond the financial means id most of these 
salaried em^oyees. 

There are other indications that the state will continue to make 
life harder for private insurers in the next few years. The Socialist 
Party has a ^ for a more comptehenrive Vtdksversichtrung 
C'peopk’a insuranoe'O riid intenda to carry out this project, if 
dected in September. . Although details are atiU unsettle^ this 
would extend the sute sdieme to aB employees, U. to the joo,ooo 
to soofloo salaried enmkyeea with incomes of mote than 
DM 1,800 CCido) per montiL Mote impiwtant, the self-employed 
would become generally eUgiltie—instead of m spedal conditions 
only, as at preamt. This groups on whidi the life assurance com- 
panka depend to a considm^ d^tee, diuld critainly not indefi- 
ititely resist the lure of 2 atm -sdsMoe, ptontidiig seoM^ and an 
oM age fully provided'kd^^The Social^ pbn hui, moreover, 
some very advantageons spedU.facfiitks, sudi as for peq;^ whose 
Incomes dtqp In ffieir fiM wockhw years. It b hard to belkve 
diat tile bapkmentatlon of these pbu would not hit die private 
.oompanka, even if oidyh the fonn of ledueed growth ntea. An^ 
even if dm Sodalbta ativ In pppoddon after tile decikioA a grorith 
of atam peoaiona b .adV Wmf* Stokk. idana; atc hde^ devbed 
wl^dn ^ praie nt rd^ 'pattiai^ and tiia aojtlaikt ^Bttarit has 
aoodecatedtiia pi«|oi|aa. Tha Chrb^ Dam^^ phn^ for 
exan^, .of imdl onfy tiw; outikae b vbRik'W iiti-would not 
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TXuderwriting History 

Lik<* many other famous people Isambani KInRdom Brunrl 
entrusted hJs Insurance afliwi ta Uie care of the Sun Insurance 
Oflftce.^ For more than two and a half centuries the Sun lias 
made its own contribution to die country’s commercial history. 
Today both private persons and well-known companies still 
turn to the Sun for protection against loss and for expert adnee 
on all insurances. 



SUN INSURANCE 

OFFICE LIMITED 

63 THRBADNEBDXiB 8T., LONDON. E02 
See the Telepbone Direoiory tor your local branch or olBee 


MAiyOHB 


Life and Endownent ifesurance 
Immediate Annuities 
Pensions for the Self Employed 
Share Purchase Through Endowment 
Fire and Aecident 
House Purchase 

UONOONanSMAIICKSIHI 

ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

16 Finsbury Circus, London, E.G.2. 

A HOME-SERVICE INSURANCE OFFICE 


LIFE ASSURANCE needs spepiaUst advice 

The ROYAL INSURANCE GROUP can provide it 

Guidance is available to you at any of the Group's offices throughout 
the UhitediKingdom on all forms of Life Cover including: 

MORTGAGE^ROTECTION-for Householders engeged iri houee purchaea 
FAMILY vJtal form of protection for those with family responsibility 

EOUCATIOi6AL^for parents concerned with provision and continuance of school fees 
PENSIONS^^^vi^are no approved schemes exist 

Sring your Life Assurance problems to the 

ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
THE LIVERPOOL S LONDON ft GLOBt INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
LAW UlitlON a ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 

See Telephone birehtor^ for address of your nearest t 
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FOUNDI'D 1877 


Attractive terms for 
all Life Assurance and 
Pension Schemes 

PROVIDENT LIFE 

ASSOCIATION OF LONDON LIMITED 

Provident House, 246 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 



WHAT DOES 
THIS SYMBOL 
MEAN TO YOU? 

It could moan Security for your family or peace of mind 
in your old age. 

It could moan A better start in life for your son or a marriage 
dovyry for your daughter. 

It could mean so much to you In many Ways. 

Why not let us explain to you how it could benefit you and your family 7 
Any one of our local offices will be glad to help you. There is sure to be 
one near you and you will find the address in the telephone directory. 
AlternativiMyr ^ you prefer, you can writecNrect to our head office: 

The Unites FrieoSly Insnranee Ceessny LfinileU 

42 Southwark Bridge S E 1 Tete^one r yVaterloo 


A Case for a 
Specialist 


As the whole field of pensions and associated benefits 
for employees grows more complex, it is often hard to 
view all problems clearly, and keeping Pension Schemes 
at maximum efficiency becomes increasingly a task for 
specialists. 

MPA is a specialist in lhi.s field. For nearly thirty years 
MPA has helped Employers to install, maintain and 
nvxlern*«r’ Pension Schemes that now provide benefits for 
4OO.0f.'O people employed by private Industry in the UK 
and ovcr«»eiis, 

MPA is fully equipped to carry out the reviews of 
Pcn»^ion Schemes necessitated by changes in legislation, 
(rtxalion and Nalional Insurance, and also in earnings 
levels. 

MPA nho has the skill and experience needed to solve 
Pension .Scheme problems arising out of amalgamations, 
so that they have positive advantages for employees as 
well as for shareholders. 

When It's lime to call in a specialist—call in MPA. 



METROPOLITAN PENSIONS 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 

I OXENDON STft^EET • LONDON • S.W.l 

Trafalgar 7411 

atulal CITY OF lOKDON; KNIGHTSBRIDCE. S.W .7 
Also at 

BIRMINGMAM.i LEICESTER. LEEDS. 
MANCHEStFR and GLASGOW 
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■apply to all cmpIliyeM, but tie setf-eilipldytid wtnikf be brou^t 
• into the net, Expcnenee mdiodtes that it is the young people 
who need to be compelled to make'pension provision. The t4der 
^y are the less wcouragfement is needed. The CDU is therefore 
intending to require self-employed people to join the state scheme 
(or make provtsiim privately) for twenty-five years. After that they 
■wfll have the choice of making further provision or not. 


Immigrant insurers 

I The flow of immigrants into Britain has recently 
included a handful of Lite Offices, 

D uring the past five years, several foreign controlled companies 
have started life assurance m Britain. In addition to the 
usual problems of a new life office—how to offer better or more 
original contracts than its established rivals and how to persuade 
the public to buy them—they have had to cope with suspicion of 
their foreign origin ; but they have had the advantage of know¬ 
ledge: of policies popular abroad but as yet litik known in this 
country, , . 

, Among the insuring public prefudice against new pr foreign com¬ 
panies is probably less than is. imagined. A survey in which mem¬ 
bers of the public were invited to arrange in order of size several 
real and some imaginary, companies showed that ap^rt from one 
or two of the largest offices the names of companies were little 
known.. But brokers may be understandably cautious in recom¬ 
mending new cOnipanies» especially those from overseas about 
whose methods of operation they may have little information ; and 
their reservations are not necessarily allayed by the higher com¬ 
missions that some new companies have offered. 

Some of the companies have, built themselves round an existing 
concern—the Occidental Life in association with the Vehicle and 
^neral group, Bedford Life as a member of the long-established 
Zurich Group-thereby obtaining, a direct introduction to the public 
and the brokers. The Southampton Life is a subsidiary of the 
African Life of Johannesburg and took over its East African busi¬ 
ness : it was felt that if political tension between South and Bast 
Africa developed into financial warfare the policyholders in East 
Africa would do better if their policies were with an English regis¬ 
tered company. The International Life Insurance Company of 
Lu.\cmburg and the Consumers Life (both subsidiaries of American 
interests), the Life Assurance Company of Pennsylvania and the 
Abbey Life have started from scratch, and the giant Assicurazioni 
Generali group has hllcd in a blank spot in its world coverage by 
opening a United Kingdom branch for life business under the 
name of the General Insurance Company of Trieste and Venice. 
Finally, in the rdnsurance field there is the New London Reinsur¬ 
ance company, a member of the Algerocene Reinsurance Companies 
of the Netherlands. 

A large proportion of the policies issued in this country are 
with-profits and a new company cannot be expected to rival the 
very high bonuses declared by the established offices. The Bedford 
Life and the Occidental Life offclr with-profit contracts, but the 
Occidental has not been in business long enough to show a level 
-of bonus. The Bedford Life has from the start gone for a low 
' with-profit premium rate and a low bonus and has maintained an 
interim bonus rate of los. per cent. The International IJfe, after 
selling eqdity-linkCd pOficies' abroad, now offers them in this coun¬ 
try also and the Abbey Life, the Occidental, the Life Assurance 
Company of\ Pennsylvania and the Consumers Life have also 
entet^ ihia field. Consumers Life's policy goes a good d^t 
further than most by guaranteeing a minimum sum assured that Ts 
equivalent^ to thmiting agaihst a fall in equity prices. 

Several the oflkes have Intn&liicti^ features from their home¬ 


lands that are relatively new to Britain. The Abbey Ltfcj. yvhkh 
started under South African influence (but has since passed .into 
the American-owned Standard Telephones and Cables group) has 
made a feature of permanent sickness and disaUcmetit polikies 
covering the whole of a man's working life).' Th^e ba^ hicherto 
tended to be left to the non-life branches in this country. The 
General of Txicste offers accident and additional road accident 
benefits and will give an Orphan's Benefit (an additional sum 
payable to the child on the death of the widow of the life assured). 
It also writes the Buropa " po)icy ; this provides that if the 
assured moves permanently to one of the common market coun¬ 
tries the policy can be transferred to the portfolio of the General 
Branch in the country concerned. The New London Reinsurance 
Company has made a particular point of re-assuring " sub-stan^ 
dard " lives and, in addition to the usual reassurance services, offers 
a more unconventional contract, called life stop loss assurance. 
This sort of contract would be particularly useful for a new life 
office. Having relatively limited reserves it would normally be 
obliged to operate a low ceiling, on the total it will assure per indi¬ 
vidual, because of the risk of a rise in the mortality rate. But this 
particular risk can be “ laid off ” under a stop loss policy. One 
single reassurance policy will cover the office's whole portfolio and 
will enable it to assure a higher maximum sum per individual, 
thus reducing the need for the more cumbersome and administra¬ 
tively expensive course of reassuring parts of individual risks. 

As things now stand the assured is not liable to capital gains 
tax on an equity^linked policy but the company is liable to an 
unspecified amount of tax in the future. Presumably new policies 
will contain a clause providing for an equivalent deduction from 
the sum assured on maturity or death. This may diminish the 
attractiveness of the equity-linked contract ws-e-vis the conven¬ 
tional with-profit policy (although the latter will be affected by 
the Capital gains tax on life offices* investments). This is bad 
luck for those new companies that have been specialising in this 
relatively under-developed variety of life assurance. Equally un¬ 
lucky are those companies specialising in the low-premium low- 
bonus type of policy.' The persistence of inflation is likely to 
mean that conventional non-j^ofit policies will in time become 
used only for covering liabilities of fixed money value. But infla¬ 
tion rends to erode the attraction of low-premium, low^bonus poli¬ 
cies ip just the same way. However, by the standards of Australia 
and North America the British are hopelessly underinsured. This 
indeed is one of the main reasons why these overseas companies 
have descended upon the British market. No doubt the dice will 
be heavily loaded against the newcomers for sqmc years yet. But 
with the total life assurance market growing at over lo per cent 
per year (by the value of premium income) there is plenty of room 
for newcomers. Certainly the new and unfamiliar competition will 
do the staid old giants of the business no harm at all. 


Table VIII .—Distribution of Insurance 
Total Consolidated Assets of 42 offices. 


Assets. 



1962 

1963 

1964 


Per 

1 £mn. 

Per 


Per 


cent 


cent 

£mn. 

. 1 

1 cent 

1 

Morisigas, includinf policy 1oan$. 

17 0 1 

1.347 8 1 

16 9 

1.477-4 

170 

8rit. Govt. & Govt, cuariniaad stockt. 

British Municipal. Overseas Government 

/7-9 : 1,397 5 1 

1 1 

17 6 

1,484 0 1 

t7 0 

and Municipal Stocks. 

7 3 ; 

590 0 

7’4 

6IS-4 1 

7’t 

Dttbenture stocks .. 

t4-7 ,I.J0» 8 

15 2 

i 1,385 9 

IS'9 


Ordinary iharca... 
^ pthar invafcments. 




balanc0i| 


4-3 
21 3 
OB 
9*6 
b'T 


1.691-4 
76-5 
770 4 
528-7 


*■3 , 
21‘3 
to I 
9 7 ! 
6-6 ' 


356 9 
1.886-4 
841'9 
641 7 
577-4 


4 / 
21-7 
0-9 
9 7 
6 6 


Total AtMta of 42 olficoa. 


ioO-8 7,917 1 100 0 8,787 8 ipo 0 














Alternatives for 
Pension Rights 

Pension rights—their inadequacy and the fear of losing them — 
are commonly recognised as a source of both injustice and executive 
immobility* But opinions differ aver the reform actually needed^ 
with compulsory **vesting** favoured by some and compulsory 
transferability ** by others* The Economist has argued in the 
past in favour of compulsory vesting, but only as a first step towards 
fnore fundamental reforms* In this article a correspondent explains 
the issues between the vestors ** and the ** transferors*** 


A NUMBER of quite separate considerations make up the con> 
siderable case for compulsory vesting or transferability rf 
pensions. The most direct of these is that if an employee is pro¬ 
mised by his employer a benefit payable on his eventual rctireircor. 
that promise becomes part of the employee’s terms of service and 
the benefit is earned throughout the period of employment. It k 
therefore a form of deferred remuneration ; and the employee who 
leaves his employer for any reason before his pension becomes pay- 
able is entitled to the appropriate portion of the benefit for the or- 
vice he has completed. This attitude is^ of course, a d'Tcct conira- 
diction of the common employer’s attitude that a rctircinent benefit 
i.s a reward for long and faithful service. 

An alternative and very different argumcm is that, for social 
and economic reasons, increased mobility of labour is a national 
necessity and so anything that militates against the movement of 
employees from one firm to another must be prevented. It follows 
that if the cidstencc of pension arrangements is not to be a b.ir 
to mobility, the employee who moves between employments during 
the course of his working life must not bo worse off in retirement 
than the one who remains with one employer. 


Vesting 

The first objective leads to the simple requirement that the pen¬ 
sion rights accrued in respect of the ser\icc comp’eted up to the 
date of leaving employment should be preserved (i.e. that rights 
should be vested). Clearly, to fix any minimum prnVd of service, 
as is often suggested, is against the spirit of the objective. Ho*v- 
ever, the practical application of this ruling to the many types of 
scheme that exist raises many problems. In a money piircha'^e 
or ‘^‘career earnings ” type of scheme the size of the accrued pen¬ 
sion rights is readily determined, since the pension builds up hy 
a specific amount over each year of service, and all that is required 
is that this amount of pension should eventually be paid to the 
man when he reaches the pension age expressed in the scheme. 
The same applies to a pension formula that gives a fixed sum per 
year of service. But hm should one treat a pension that is pro. 
portionate to service but related to an unknown future salary, for 
example, the average of the last six years of service or the average 
of the highest successive five years in the last ten years of service? 
Similarly, how can one treat a pension that is not related to length 
of service at all: for example, a fixed amount per annum or a fixed 
proportion of a future salary? 

It has been suggested that a requirement that the rules must 
contain provisions for the vesting of pensions should form part of 
the conditions for the Inland l^evenue approval of a i^nslon fund, 
but this can reilly apply only to a fund for which approval' under 
Section 379 of the 1952 Act. is sought. If a. scheme is approved 
under'Section 3$$ the Act, withdrawal of approval would pen- 
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alise only the employees. A more direct approaett would be..to 
pass legislation that required any employer setting up a. pension 
scheme to include in it provisions for the vesting of benefits. And 
the difficulties of defining accrued pension rights, would make it 
essential to provide for some referee by whom the scheme could 
be considcr<^ and who could judge whether this requirement has 
been met. It would probably be impossible to insist that a Court 
rules on all cases; but perhaps some Government Department e.g. 
the Board of Trade, would become the authority, the right to appeal 
to a Court being left as a safeguard for both the employee and 
employer. 


Transferability 

The second approaf.h to this subject raises even more difficulties. 
It would be necessary not merely to determine what pension had 
aerrued for the service completed with an employer but also to 
con^Mder Iiow this pension would relate to the conditions ruling 
at ih^ iMTie of the employee’s eventual retirement. The objective 
is to put the emplovee in the same position as if he had continued 
to work for that employer. But if the scheme that he is in pro¬ 
vides a pension based on final salary, it is obviously necessary to 
some provision for basing the pension for the service com- 
p'eted on (a) what his salary would have been at the point of 
retirement rather than (b) the salary he actually is earning at the 
time of leaving. Obvioiisly this hypothetical future salary cannot 
be determined (the actuarial calculations involved in the financing 
of the scheme may make some assumptions about future average 
inrrc/»se=5 in salary but they have no individual application). 
Furthermore, the salary he would have reached with this employer 
will have no necessary relationship to the salary at which he 
eventually retires from his next or even later employer, and there 
seem no good grounds for requiring the first employer to increase 
the amoimt of the pension vested in the man in order to keep 
it in line with his subsequent salary progression. Equally, there 
seems little justification for requiring a subsequent employer to 
improve the vested pension in respect of the earlier service of a 
man who''^e salary he increases. In fact, such a requirement might 
militate against the mobility that is the ostensible reason for 
introducing such provision. 

It is sometimes believed that if the fund an employee leaves 
pays a cash transfer value to the fund he enters, the problem of 

transferability ” will be solved. But this is an oversimplification. 
Th? amount of the cash transfer value should be determined from 
the benefits it is intended to give; a reference to the ** actuarial 
rc^ctvc in the fund,” a common enough term, in fact does not 
get ver>* far since this is by no means a clear cut figure. Then 
the second fund has the problem of retranslating this cash sum 
into pension benefits. If only the annuity equivalent is given by 
the s^ond fund, the pension will dearly not relate to conditions 
at the time of eventual retirement; but if anything more is given, 
the cost of the additional pension for the earlier period of service 
will fall on the second employer. 

One possibility is that all vested pensions should be paid over 
to a central fund which itself would undertake to maintain the 
purchasing power of these peijtiions by increasing them in line with 
the cost of living. But merdy^roaintainlng the real value of a vested 
pension will not meet the objective of rdating it to ultimate final 
salaiy. The, mote one examines the problem the more one is led 
to the conclusion that however desirable the objective of full trans- 
•ferability may be economically, the practical difficulties of attaining 
it make any development Jn hiit direction impossible. f?or this 
reason, o)nni<m in the rarified, specialist field of pension consult¬ 
ancy md opetation, tends to favour the instjltution of compulsoty 
of pcns&on refits as the next reform in this field, Vihiether 
the government will agree is another matter. \ 
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Timber and General 

Mutual Accident Insurance Association Limited 


T'G 

Th« lAfuraiiM Asioclatloii Sp«ciftlitinf in 

Employers Liability and Public Liability 
Insurances. 

Participation in Profits 
Fire and Consetfuential Loss Insurances 

a 

wrlt« to 

Moor Hojise, i^jndcii Wall, London, E.C.2 

' National 9461 /4 
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COVERS THE WORLD 



QROUP 


Temporary Head Office 

Eagle Star House, Aldwych, London W.C.2 

Branches and Agents throughout the world 
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Established 1841 

D uring the period of the industrial ievolution when 
workers were flocking to the towns, the chapel was 
a comfort to the vast number o<’ people who lived under 
conditions of hardship. I'hc Wesleyan & General 
Assurance Society originated in one of tliose chapeis on 
a mutual basis. Tlic business expanded rapidly. 

In the ecnliiry that has followed, the Society has 
continued its )i»ood ^v’ork with the integrity that John 
Wesley would have appioved, adapting itself to the 
ever changing economic conditions of the country and 
its people. No longer conncclcd in any way with any 
religious organisation, it presents itself priinurily as a 
Home Service Office specialising in insurance for the 
family. Its rcppescp'^tivcs offer a full range of coulrai ts— 
life, endowment, educational for the fbiklrcn, house 
purchase, fire, burglary, motor etc. and premiums w'ill, 
ifdcsirctit, be collected at the door. 

TItC’WcsIe)an & (,ienc‘ial has over 2 riiilli<»u policies in 
force. The premium income evt;eeds £6 million and the 
assets,exceed million. It operates under a private 

Act of Pai li.'imcnt. 'I'licrc arc no shaieholdcrs. 
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PEACE OFimNDT 
FOR RETIREMENT 



Pleaie write NOW for our fully ox- 
planatoiy folder entitled “IMMEulATB 
ANNUITIES". Quotations for annuities 
payable otherwise than half-yearly on 
request to 


Our ANNUITY rates 
•re , ettractlns In- 
cremtlng attention. 

Our Annuities are nor¬ 
mally payable by half- 
yearly instalments with¬ 
out proportion to date 
- of death, for each £100 of 
purchase money, the first 
payment being made to 
the Investor 6 months 
from the date of purchase. 


ItiiiiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiUHiiiHtiiiiiiiii 

AXAMPLI 

Male aged 6S last birthday. 
Purchase money £1.000 
Annuity p.a. £IIS. I Os. 


C/iir/ Officf: wemjcyax x ofni.ral assi kanci. sdcikty, 
COLMORE ClIRCl s, KlNGWAY, 1URMI\OH Wl -I 




PIONEER 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

.31 OALC STREET, ^.IVERPOpl. 2. 



ORION 

INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Marine -Fire • Accident • Aviation 


Head Office 

70-7^ KING WILLIAM STREET. LONDON, E.(’,4.. 
Marine Office 

66-59 FENCHITRCH STREET. LONDON. E.C.3. 
Telephone Mansion House 4567 : Cah/es. StaiYntmI^ 0 don E.C,4* 
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ROYAL!iLONDON 


MUTUAL INU 
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Assets exceed 
il96.000.000 
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The T.v.Kilon f^old market hail k ; kear icst ttirKo:\ v ;>/ 
an the price iv:i<r / doiva. 

Gold jitters rejlccted in part Af, Giveavd \ / . • - ^ 

Aiueidcans* call for au early corjcvnice on refinn r/«A*. '-.^rUt 

liquidity system. Mr Calk ^herds 12 ip to IK.rii; v 

looks aivkiLKsrdfy tiriied. 

Wall Sireet r>[^actcif to Mr M'cWo.'^r 'fds rroiurks on 

failing skarldy iy hzttvy tradra^i on faesdr.y. ki'ia\d jmarhci.^ i;^ru'rail^ 
coatiimed to aV/// iciccr. 
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HERE WE DON'T GO AGAIN 


Britain’s economic future still 
binges on the pound. It is n<>t 
a happy coupling. Admittedly, 
sterling could well survive the 
rest of the year without a new 
bout of heavy speculative pres¬ 
sure. The sheer enormity of 
the hedge that dealers in the 
foreign exchange markets have 
built up since November may 
ensure relative calm—although 
there are bound to be bad 
moments. Seasonal pressures 
traditionally associated with the 
third quarter may have already 
been more than fully discounted 
this year. So the pound may 
squeak by without further offi¬ 
cial action. This brief assessment 
of the economic outlook up to the 
second quarter of 1966 assumes no 
further change in government 
policy. 

It is impossible to look further 


ahead. For if the immediate crisis 
of confidence over the pound may 
be licked, Britain’s basic balance 
of payments problem is not. 
There has of course been some 
improvement in the underlying 
position. Partial data already 
available for the first half of 
the year suggest that Briuin’s 
deficit on current account was 
cut to no more than £140-150 
million at an annual rate. This 
was a considerable improvement 
on last year’s current deficit 
of £374 i^ion. A further im¬ 
provement in the balance of pay¬ 
ments can be expected over the 
remaining montlis of the year. 

'^Thc snag in ail of this is that the 
improvement is coming primarily 
from the import side of the trade 
accounts. We assume (optimistic¬ 
ally?) that the import surcharge 
will not again be undermined by 


premature announcements of com¬ 
ing reductions. More important, 
we see a distinct softening of the 
domestic economy—and above all 
a run down in stocks—bringing 
down the import bill. But w^e see 
little reason, either on the basis of 
performance to date or the 
growth prospects in Britain’s 
major markets overseas, to look 
for a strong upsurge in exports. 
The pattern is indeed distressingly 
familiar—even down to the threats 
of direct action on incomes and 
prices at home. It looks as if 
Britain is once again merely buy¬ 
ing time for the pound. And 
buying it at the price of no growth 
at home. 

On all fronts key indicators suggest 
that by the turn of the year, the 
British economy will be settling 
down, once again, for a period of 
tugnation. In aggregate a repeat 


THE STOP GO CYCLE 

Our Guesstimates 


Per cent changes in real j, 
terms 



1965 

lit qtr. 1966 


on 

on 


1964 

1 St qtr. 1965 

Cons'jmcrs oxpondilure 

+3i 

+ 1.^ 

Public consumption 



Capital formation 

■^8 

■f3 

Exports 



Final expenditure 

+3i 

+15 

Imports 

—1 

+ 1i 

Net taxes on spending 


+3i 

Grosadomestic product <^44 

+11 


Stockbuilding is assumed to fail from nearly 
£500 million in 1964 to £230 million in 1965. and 
to an annual rate of around £100 million in the 
first quarter of 1966. 

Figures on the chart alongside are seasonally . 
adjusted. 
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of the post 1959-60 boom experi¬ 
ence now seems inevitable. The 
purchasing power of personal 
incomes, which arc now 
higher than a year ago, has been 
cut back by higher taxes and rising 
prices. An optimistic guess puts 
real consumer spending in the first 
quarter of 1966 only li 'X up on 
the twelve months. 

Consumption Slows 

This growth in personal consump¬ 
tion is a good deal less than our 
statisticians had forecast at the 
start of the year. On the other hand 
consumption has already risen 
much faster than expected. Over 
the course of last year it went up 
nearly 3%: and then again, by a 
further 1.7%, in the first quarter 
of this year. 

But there is not much further 
gain in real personal incomes in 
immediate prospect. Excessive 
wage demands have certainly still 
to work through. Retail prices, 
however, 4i% up since the elec¬ 
tion, show no likelihood of level¬ 
ling off. A two year rise in con¬ 
sumer prices between mid-1964 
and mid-1966 of 8Vi> now looks on 
the cards. Increases in earnings of 
as much as 4% a year would there¬ 
fore only maintain purchasing 
power over this period and it 
seems probable that the rate of 
personal savings must decline until 
spending habits can be adjusted. 
Retail sales, accounting for half of 
consumer spending, are already 
falling. 

Investment and Exports 

Business opinion tests indicate a 
probable downturn in investment 
towards the end of the year. Even 
the more optimistic Board of 
Trade survey implies a downturn 
sometime in the next twelve 
months. Only public investment 
looks as though it will enter 1966 
on a rising tide: big lumps of it are 
committed a good way ahead. In 
total, fixed capital expenditure 
•hould still show an impressive 8 % 
gain in 1965 over 1964—but with 
no nowth left for next year. 
Following familiar lines imports 
are being held back by slowing 
down the economy. The rate erf 
stockbuilding is down and the 
stocks-output ratio, already low by 
comparison with the previous 
cycle, could, we think, fall still 
more. This, however, is now the 
joker in the pack: we could be off 
course in our assumption that 
stockbuilding will have nearly dis¬ 
appeared by early next year. 
(Other analysts believe it will 
remain sizeable because stocks are 


historically low in relation to out¬ 
put; we do not feel the historical 
ratio here proves anything.) 
Exporters persist in optimism 
which the figures don’t justify. Ex¬ 
ports, we believe, may rise at 
about i 7 o a quarter. There i.s 
no evidence that a cutback in con¬ 
sumer spending in Britain in¬ 
creases its exports. 

National output should therefore, 
w’c think, continue to rise until the 
end of the year; although at a 
slower rate. But despite all the 
similarities between this year and 
1961, two differences—a broader 
based investment and a flatter 
stockbuilding cycle—could stop 
output from actually falling. With 
public spending on current as well 
as capital accounts still rising out¬ 
put could just be holding up even 
after the turn of the year. This 
does not mean tliat some industries 
will not feel the pinch ; indeed they 
already are. 

Industrial Prospects 

The experience of most industries 
follows much the same pattern ; 
the sharp rises in production of 
last year that in some cases spilled 
into the beginning of this have 
levelled off. The total output index 
flicked up a half-point in May— 
but was no higher than in Decem¬ 
ber. In only a few industries, 
though, is the trend actually ex¬ 
pected to turn down. 

The motor industry in particular 
is predicting that itb output will 
end the year well down. (Its main 
indicator, and traditionally a reli¬ 
able one, is the softening observed 
in secondhand prices.) Within this 
total trend, predictions of different 
motor companies vary wildly—but 
in all eases, exports are expected 
to decline. 

Textiles have already entered a 
period of stock decline. Output of 
consumer durables is down. 
More generally, engineering 
orders, which look some months 
ahead, show signs of slipping. 
The cumulative effects of diese 
movements are expected by the 
steel industry to result in a sharp 
drop in steel production—pre¬ 
sently running level—in the last 
quarter. This, although two major 
steel-using industries—shipbuild¬ 
ing and construction — report 
significant strength. The chemical 
industry is expecting production to 
be steady through the year. All in 
all, output could lag for as long as 
2} years. This would imply no 
significant increase in employment 
and some rise in unemployment. 
In fact, the unemployment rate has 
been rising for three months. 
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1961 ALL OVER AGAIN 

In these jour charts the thin line shotes 
dei'clopmciits in the four veuis i,larthiq 
January 1959, the solid line in the 
period since January 1963. Unem¬ 
ployment is in actual numbers, but the 
other indicators are index numbers. 

Data are seasonally adju.'^ied. 
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ICI AGRICULTURAL DIVISION PROCESSES MEAN 
MORE FOOD-A BETTER LIFE-FOR MORE PEOPLE 



By 1966 ICI will bo the largest single producer ofan^moniainthe world. 
This world leadership has been reached after 40 years* experience, 
during 'vhich all aspects of research, development, construction and 
production have been studied In depth. ICI sells its technical' know¬ 
how' through licensed contractors. Throughout the world 78 plants 
have been or are being built to operate ICI processes. 


For Infoimatlon on ICI Ammoiiid dod Frrlili/p^ Processps write to 

THE LICENSING MANAGER 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

AGRICULTURAL DIVISION,BILLINGHAm/cO.DURHAM, ENGLAND 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
lugher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If j-ou arc 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are in\itcd to avail yoiirsell of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, 'I'hc 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks romprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(i111uipor.itrd by Ko\a! C lu; ter, iSjlJ) 

HEAD Oinc.r. BI'-IlOlM.vrr. LONDON. \..C .2 

llVt7 /\//, f.nndon hrnmh: i» Shfel, Lwutn;, .S. 11'./^ • Officer in ih- I n/i/d luninfir- 

at ^Matu'htwler and Ltigrpool, in OejffitifiY Hamburg in t.if Lmled ^iaUi ul J\etV ibtk uuJ ^un I itiiiHAia 


The Eastern Bank Limited hkau oi r ita.. 2 & j t;KOsiiY .sQ,r\Ta,. LOxijON. f.c.j 

Ansacialed Banks: The Irano Biilish Itjiik (Ituoiponiioil iii li.m'. • All.ilialiad I'uii!. I.imni d (Iruin liuli.i' 
The Coiumcuial B.iiilw S. \.L. (IncoipornloU m Liliya' • lltt' C liariciud BnnU cil I.oikIimi J In Culilnfm;* 
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BUSINESS 


Giro Junction at Crewe 

This has been a better week for the Postmaster-General, On 
Tuesday he rebuked striking night telephonists with the sort of 
language he might have used earlier with the postal workers. 
On Wednesday he announced that the long overdue reform 
of Britain’s money transmission facilities is now in hand 


N obody— with the possible excepiion of ihe clearing 
banks themselves- denies the need for some sort of 
improvement. Indeed the agreement in the Commons 
debate on \X^edncsday was impressive ; argument was confined 
for ihe most part to questions of cost and I he hypothetical 
cash balances that individuals would hold with the giro. 
'J'he need for some such innovation emerged clearly in the 
middle 1950 s. It was then that the rapid spread of hire 
purchase brought whole new sections of the population into 
the “ credit economy "—people whose transactions in the past 
had been almost wholly, and conveniently, in cash, with the 
post office in the background for their savings. Simultaneously 
laciorics were tending to get larger. So, too> were wage 
packets. Cash on the move became recognised, by criminals, 
employers, banks and insurers as the most conspicuous and 
accessible target for theft. Insurance premium rates for cash 
in transit have quadrupled since i960. No doubt the act 
pennitting the payment of wages by cheque or bank transfer 
did some good. But only a small proportion of those paid by 
cash tend to have bank accounts ; and clearing cheques 
through a post office account takes a week. Similarly the 
banks’ credit transfer system has facilitated the making of 
payments for those without bank accounts. But once again, 
the benefit has been limited, this time by bank opening hours 
and the uneven coverage of their branches. 

A giro of some kind or other is the obvious answer. It is 
used in comparable continental countries. It transfers money 
simply and directly ; wherever possible money is transferred 
from one giro account to another by sending written instruc¬ 
tions to the giro office. Within 24 or 48 hours the office replies 
10 payer and payee that their accounts have been debited or 
credited, and statements of account are issued periodically. 

Objections to the giro have been mounted on tw'o grounds : 
that it would need heavy subsidies or, alternatively, that 
a giro would duplicate existing banking services in Britain. 
Whether a subsidy would be needed depends upon the total 
of the balances held with the giro by account holders. No 
interest on these balances would be paid ; but the total funds 
in the system would be relatively stable, and could therefore 
be invested. This investment income would partly cover the 
costs of running the system, although Mr Bcnn intends that 
charges for some transactions would Jic made too. According 
to Mr Benn, i J million account holders, with average balances 


of somcuhcrc between £100 and £150, would be enough 
to give a return of 8 per cent on rhe £4-5 million in\ csimcnr 
in the buildings and equipment—comparatively little other 
fixed capital would be needed. The clearing office will employ 
3.000, work 24 hours a day, seven days a week, and be located 
close to a railway centre, suitably far from London and the 
south cast of England. Hence the choice of Crewe, making 
cjuiic .1 comeback for that legendary railway centre. Deposits 
of cash into the giro will be handled at post offices, with no 
charge for cash deposits into one’s own account, but nine- 
pence for cash payment into somebody clsc’s (say the Gas 
Board's). Cash withdrawals from the giro will need a postal 
cheque, costing ninepcncc. These will be obtainable from 
the giro office, cashable in post offices, and payable cither to 
oneself or somebody else (e.g., a relative without a giro 
account). In some post offices it will also be possible to 
withdraw^ up to £20 on demand. But the crucial point about 
giro is that the overwhelming bulk of transactions takes 
place through the post, with insuuctions passing to and from 
the giro office and no cash changing hands. No charge will 
be made for these accouni-io-account transfers. 


T in- other objection, of needless duplication, is the one to 
which the clearing banks have clung in the past. But the 
fact that no more than one adult in three has a bank account 
in a society in which income is as widely distributed as in 
Britain today is itself the measure of the banks’ failure to 
provide a service suitable for the man in the street. This 
criticism is only strengthened by the moves now under con¬ 
sideration for the banks to close on Saturday without neces¬ 
sarily extending their Victorian hours on weekdays. Nor is 
it even certain that a giro has no place in countries where the 
banking habit is highly developed. Sweden is one of these. 
Yet the banks there find it convenient to use the giro for 
iiansfcrring their balances, not only from bank to bank but 
also from branch to branch. The only possible objection 
Irom the banks that bears serious scrutiny is that their credit 
transfer system removes the need for a giro. But even here 
there are difficulties. Bank opening hours and locations are 
one. And at sixpence a time the banks arc probably only 
covering their marginal costs of the operation. Why other¬ 
wise do debit transfers (i.c., cheques) cost about a shilling 
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a iinic ? Ii may bo acooptablo for normal bank customers to 
subsidise, in this sense, credit transfers so long as they con¬ 
stitute only around 2 per cent of all bank clearings as at 
piosoni. Some other pricing formula would obviously be 
needed if credit transfers really got going 

British banking habits and the credit tiansfci system do 
noi rule out the need for improvement in money transmission 
fa.cilities : but, as The Heanotnisi has argued before, they are 
factors that ought to he taken into account when considering 
tlie type of reform most Miiiable for British conditions. 
I'hus it is reassuring to see that special i.onsideration has 
already been given to the need to secure the maximum dove¬ 
tailing with the banks' credit transfer machinery. It should be 
possible, in other words, to transfer money direct from a 
giro account into a bank account. I'here is evidently no 
intention oi running the giro as a completely separate and 
self-contained unit, as happens in some other countries. 

But there is a price to be paid for this dovetailing. It will 
not be necessary tor commercial concerns, or indeed for any¬ 
body with a bank account, to hold balances with the giro. In 
Holland, 50 per cent of the giro deposits at the end of 1962 
belonged to 6 per cent of the account holders. It is a fair 
guess that under Mr Bean's plan those 6 per cent of account 
holders in Britain would have bank accounts. I’he British 
giro w^ould, therefore, have to do without most of the 50 per 
cent of the deposits, and the investment income from them. 
But Mr Bonn seems to have allowed for this in his costings. 

If he has not, the return might be less than he expects. 
Indeed, remembering that his predecessor, wht) carried out 
a similar survey tw'o years earlier, rccki'iicd that 5 million 
accounts averaging £\oo or i million averaging £200 would 
be needed simply to break even, perhaps there will be no 
profit at all. (Which just slmws how surveys can produce the 
answers that their organisers may wish for.) But if Mr Benn’s 
estimates do prove faulty, this may be just as well in the end. 
For had they .shown that .some subsidy would be needed, 
pressure from the Treasury might have obliged him to adopt 
one of two far less satisfactyiy alternatives. Hither to do 
nothing, or to try to make the giro completely self-contained, 
aiul divorced from the machinery of the clearing banks. 

I’his would entail a colossal misuse of resources as post 
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offices would then become heavily overcrowded and many 
bank branches even less adequately utilised than now. 
The charge of wasteful duplication—which comes only too 
easily to the lips of clearing bankers whenever the word giro 
is even mentioned—would have been given some substance. 

But the son of dovetailing Mr Benn is intending will 
clearly have awkward implications for the clearing banks, 
l.'ndoubtedly many of their existing customers have bank 
accounts simply to facilitate making payments. Will these 
customers now desert for the giro ? The answer licre, painful 
though it might be for the banks (who have their stall 
problems, as w'c all do), may depend upon price and service. 
'Flic bunks are not without advantages. They start with well 
equipped buildings, often better located and sometimes 
pleasanter than post offices. Customers can overdraw' in 
an emergency, or obtain a loan when needed. For a 
population growing increasingly wealthy, and whose financial 
transactions must inevitably become more complicated, 
these are important attractions. It is up to the banks 
to exploit them to the full. This may mean a revolution 
in their methods of working and perhaps some sort of shift 
working. It may also mean that individual facilities may have 
to be charged out separately, according to a formula that is 
both fair and comprehensible to the customer. But these 
reforms have been urged upon the banks for a long time. 
Indirectly, Mr Wedgwood Benn may have precipitated some 
action at last. 

Whether he has achieved the right degree of dovetailing 
with the clearing banks will no doubt be clearer from the forth 
coming white paper. It should also be easier to see whethci 
one alternative solution has been fully explored: to use the 
Post Office Savings Bank as the foundation for a giro by 
linking it up with the banks' credit transfer system. But on 
balance this looks the sort of carefully thought-out, positive 
reform, that many people hoped wyuld characterise the 
Labour party's present tenure of office. The same is true 
of Mr Douglas Jay's decision to move ahead \vith the metric 
.system ; but not of Mr James Callaghan's ill-considered 
plunge into the toils of the corporation tax. No matter. For 
him, too, an opportunity is waiting. Let him now draw up 
a programme for decimalising Britain's currency. 


Chemical Engineers Unite! 


Comfortably overwhelmed by, and 
desperately trying to keep up with, 
an investment boom, British 
engineering companies ought to 
keep an eye on the future. It could 
be bleak. They should remember 
the value of getting together 

T he most patriotically-inclined chemical company in this 
country might be hard-pressed to buy British all the time: 
in the petrochemical sector it would probably go bust if it did. 
W'hich is why, when recently British Hydrocarbon Chemicals 
a joint Distillers/British Petroleum company^ gave the go- 
ahead for a qiiartor-million tons a year ethylene cracker, it was 


a foregone conclusion that it would be built by an American 
company. Stone and Webster. 7 'he same company is putting 
up a large cracker for Shell (Chemicals ; another American 
company, Kellogg International, is building one for Imperial 
(Chemical Industries. As one chemical company says: “ Wc 
cannot afford to give the British contractors really big jobs 
because they haven't the experience or the re.sourccs to cope." 
Nor are they likely to get either without the big orders ; bur 
who can take the risk ? Success breed.s success and no one 
dare be the first to try an untried British design—at a cost 
these days for ethylene crackers of £5 million. Fhe ground 
lost if there was a terrible mistake, through delays or high 
operating costs, cannot easily be recovered. 

This is not to say that the British companies arc getting 
no orders at all. Far from it. They arc picking up about 
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6o per cent of the chemical and refinery contracting business 
in Britain—but it is the other 40 per cent that should be 
worrying them. Not because it is outstandingly profitable, 
but because it is the area where the new processes and designs 
arc being worked out—an area in which the Americans have 
what seems an unbeatable lead. This covers the area of petro¬ 
chemicals and new oil-based processes ; accounting for per¬ 
haps no more than a quarter of orders but a disproportionate 
amount of the advanced technology. The 60 per cent proviaes 
more than enough work even, during the present boom in 
investment, for the laggards: the main concern at the moment 
is to get the work done. When you arc turning wwk away— 
as chemical engineers have been doing for months now—you 
do not think deeply about where you are going. 

Chemical engineering is a polyglot technology. Because 
there is so much difference between what happens in a 
laboratory, in glass vessels and distillation columns holding 
a few litres at a time, and in a factory, where tons of a violently 
reacting mixture may be slopping around, a “ science ” has 
grown up to bridge the gap. It tries to be as theoretical and 
mathematically rigorous as it can be, but chemical engineering 
is basically a highly practical art in which experience and 
flair count for everything. The experience has been gained in 
two fields. For many years petroleum and chemical engineer¬ 
ing developed separately, although both were dealing with 
many of the same problems; the transport, separation and 
chemical reactions of mixtures of fluids. Esso (or Union 
Carbide ; the honour is disputed) made the first chemicals 
from petroleum feedstocks in about 1920. But it was not 
until the war that the two industries really got together and 
the great complex of petrochemical plants started to grow on 
the Gulf coast of Texas. 

Before then, in the American refinery boom of the thirties, 
the whole mode of operation of the plant-building industry 
changed. Reasonably sure that they Imew more than anyone 
else about their own business, petroleum companies had 
traditionally kept tight control over all design work and main¬ 
tained huge stables of draughtsmen and designers. Engineer¬ 
ing companies in those days were constructors who worked 
to drawings supplied by their customers. The same was even 
truer of the chemical companies, obsessed with secrecy and 
the need to preserve their process know-how—the main source 
of power in the international chemical industry—^from prying 
eyes. But this pattern cracked, first in America, and there 
first in the oil industry in the refinery boom of the 3c’s, with 
the growth of engineering companies capable of designing on 
their own account. They were better able to do so in some 
cases than the companies themselves ; for a successful engi¬ 
neering company could swiftly gain more experience than any 
individual petroleum company could hope to acquire. 

This pattern of working spilled over into the chemical 
industry as their engineering techniques merged and as, to 
some extent, with oil companies investing heavily in chemicals 
and the refinery builders moved into chemical engineering, 
the industries themselves grew closer. Also the American 
companies like Kellogg had starred a move across the Atlantic, 
attracted by the postwar boom in refinery building in Britain, 
virtually virgin territory. Faced by such competition, British 
engineering companies (many, like Power Gas and Humphreys 
and Glasgow, from the gas industry^ have been hard at work 
adopting the techniques of the Americans. Other companies. 


like John Brown, have set up engineering contracting organi¬ 
sations from scratch, attracted by the prospects of a booming 
market. The competition between these companies, which 
fans out across the world, is fierce—which is to be expected, 
for the stakes are high. In few other industries do single units 
cost as much: contracts for whole projects, which can include 
many such units, can involve very large sums, like the ^^40 
million contract for synthetic fibres plants signed by the con¬ 
sortium, Polyspinners, with the Russians. 


T he engineer can operate at any of several levels. In pul¬ 
ing up a plant, if one company has the job from start to 
finish, the flowsheet (based on know-how which must be 
acquired somew'here) is first translated into drawings; on the 
basis of the drawings, the ironmongery is shaped by fabrica¬ 
tors ; this is then assembled by constructors and made to 
w’ork. Engineering companies usually stick simply to design 
and supervision and contract out—the fabrication and con¬ 
struction (Wimpey is working back from that end). The 
demands of the European customers—chemical or petroleum 
companies—will vary from the total unwillingness of some 
Continental chemical companies to buy at all to the total 
willingness of the communist countries, who must buy what 
they can and have little to keep secret. They include, in 
between, companies like Imperial Chemical Industries which 
will buy what it thinks to be the best processes in international 
markets, like the ethylene cracker from Kellogg, or basic plant, 
like sulphuric acid units, that it cannot be bothered to design, 
but which keeps the rest (about 60 per cent of its investment) 
very close to the chest. Oil companies are also somewhere 
in between, convinced that they know best how to design 
a refinery (and, with £60 million at stake, they arc 
probably right); companies like BP will, nonetheless, com¬ 
mission individual bits from contractors that have particular 
specialities All the companies will probably use the con¬ 
tractors for some part of their work—even if, only, short of 
drawing capacity in their own offices, for their draughtsmen 
or supervising construction work. 

In this inchoate mass of engineers offering services at several 
levels to a wide range of customers, the Americans take most 
of the important petrochemical orders with their edge in 
techniques and processes that were first developed in 
America, so that the engineering companies have not only 
the licences but also a growing fund of experience. Stone 
and Webster holds such a dominating position in ethylene; 
Kellogg in the big ammonia plants that are setting the pace in 
fertiliser expansions throughout the world. In these areas, 
other oimpanies may try to compete; but when they lack 
special extra-technical advantage—it may be access to long¬ 
term credits for an overseas order—they arc likely to have a 
lean time. For instance, no one seriously competes against 
Stone and Webster (which has built 62 of the no crackers 
in the world), or Kellogg, Lumus and Braun for the big 
crackers. And British companies that have been competing, 
such as Simon Engineering and Power Gas, have yet to make 
much money from the business ; Humphreys and Glasgow has 
shown signs of having had enough, and of concentrating 
its resources on exploiting the boom in plant for the gas 
industry. 

This move back shows that the shoe can be found on the 
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British foot: the stcam-naphiha reforming process dcvclo{'>ed 
by ICI has given its British licensees just the sort of competi¬ 
tive edge that they have previously been feeling from the 
Americans. Power Gas and Humphreys and Glasgow—all 
old gas plant manufacturers—have been among the main 
l)cncticiarics of ICI's achievement. Similarly, the plastic 
polyethylene was invented in Britain so that the licensee, 
Simon-Carves (one of the biggest of the British engineers, 
with about £40 million of business a year) has gained experi¬ 
ence, and export orders denied other companies. 

Probably the most decisive advantage that British companies 
have is in their ability to go places where the Americans cannot 
follow, notably into communist countries. Eastern European 
countries are the biggest overseas customers for British 
process equipment and account for a seventh of the £600 
million total. The Russians would like to do business with 
American chemical engineers but the State Department 
forbids the sale of unpublished know-how to communist coun¬ 
tries, which includes most of the know-how worth knowing. So 
the British companies have been provided with a ground in 
which to display their versatility, sometimes with disastrous 
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results. Elsewhere they look for unconsidered trifles, although 
these can lead to some pretty shady encounters ; as when one 
fibres plant, hotly contested belw'een two European engineer¬ 
ing companies, turned out to be a chimera, a counter in an 
elaborate lactic to .secure a quick profit by a shadow customer. 

But these arc nor prescriptions for surviving well into an 
old age. The engineering industry has come into existence, 
even if in parts it exists precariously. But it cannot hope to 
push its way into the front ranks in its present shape: too 
many companies, too small, in which the existing talent is 
spread far too thin. To support the wide range of specialists 
that big jobs demand, large units are needed. Then the big 
projects might begin to go British, for there would be more 
confidence among the chemical companies that deal them out 
that they could be coped with. Then, too, the British 
companies might be able to afford the sort of offices that 
companies like Bechtel and Kellogg provide for their execu¬ 
tives—something bcrw'ccn the hushed opulence of a Bond 
Street fur showroom and the dynamic modernity of an inter¬ 
national airport—which might even make the frantic life that 
most of the executives lead seem almost worth while. 


Aid for Debt 


A set of frightening statistics worked up by the World Bank 
show that most of the increase in aid given to the 
poorer countries in recent years has been coming straight 
back in repayments for old loans 


D iscussions of the Development Assistance Committee 
of the organi.sation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development in Paris this week have been as concerned with 
the terms as with the quantity of aid that its rich members 
are extending to the developing world. The arguments for a 
concerted move towards softer terms in aid programmes are 
not in themselves new. But their urgency is. A special report 
based on data from the World Bank shows that from 1955 
to the end of 1963, 37 major developing countries, accounting 
for some three-quarters of the pi>pulation of the United 
Nations Trade and Development club of 70-odd poor coun¬ 
tries. increased their public and publicly-guaranteed external 


debt Irom $7 billion to a whopping $21* billion. The cost 
of servicing such debts has been rising faster still. Over the 
eight years to 1964 these countries' annual interest and 
amortisation payments leapt fourfold to $2.7 billion. This 
return flow to the industrialised countries .swallowed up 
virtually the w'hole of the increase in aid over the period. The 
amount of “ uncommitted " aid left over was no larger last 
year than it had been in the mid-1950s. In real terms it was 
less. 'I’his at a time when the capacity of the poorer countries 
to finance essential imports, as well as increasing service pay¬ 
ments on past borrowing, has been seriously curtailed by 
falling prices for their major exports. A recent report b> 
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ihc Food and Agriculture Organisation of ihe United Nations 
show that export prices of agricultural commodities last year 
fell by an average of 12 per cent. The decline was led by 
commodities such as sugar, coffee, cocoa and hard fibres, on 
which the developing countries depend. And it has continued 
this year. 

Ihe result has been, all too often, a critical cash squeeze. 
The situation is at its worst in Latin America : Argcniina. 
Brazil and Chile enjoy the dubious distinction of heading 
any list of classic examples of countries that periodically have 
to be bailed out of exchange crises with emergency credits 
and debt moratoriums. Aid officials refer familiarly now to 
“ the ABC’s." For Latin America as a whole the Alliance 
for Progress has estimated that payments of amortisation and 
interest will account for fully two-thirds of the enormous $3 
billion balance of payments deficit expected this year. What 
is even more worrisome is the thought that Latin America’s 
present difficulties may point to the future pattern elsewhere : 
the Latin Americans were early starters on the development 
path. Some countries in Africa and Asia are already getting 
into deep water. India is facing a full-fledged crisis, with 
the country’s reserves down very nearly to their legal minimum 
?;see page 367). Measured against countries’ present—and 
prospective—earnings of foreign exchange, debt servicing 
obligations arc also approaching critical levels in Egypt 
Ghana and Nigeria. Clearly something needs to be done to 
case ihe strain. And moratoriums—however useful in the 
short run—are not a lasting solution. 

The fundamental difficylty in all these countries—above 
all in India—is that it will be a very long time indeed before 
they will be able to generate sufficient domestic savings and 
exports to cover their investment and import requiremems. 
It will take them longer still to meet interest and then amorti¬ 
sation payments on accumulated foreign debt out of their own 
resources. Where per capita incomes are very low, popul.iuon 
pressures intense, skills scarce and resistance to social change 
deep-seated, domestic savings and returns to capital simply 
cannot be pushed up rapidly by democratic regimes : going 
it alone just isn’t on, 'Fo achieve even a relatively modest 
growth in living standards could require a net inflow of 
capital from overseas for several decades. And if this money 
comes in as conventional loans at “ hard" terms total 
indebtedness and servicing obligations mount very rapidly 
indeed: debt contracted at 6 per cent a year doubles in 12 
years if interest and principal are capitalised. 

To meet these obligations requires not only a bigger national 
cake. Usually it also requires major structural changeiv in rhe 
aided economy, to translate domestic resources into foreign 
exchange. Higher imports of capital goods can 10 some extent 
be offset by the development of domestic sources for formerly 
imported) consumer goods. But in praciiie uhar is needed 
above all in most developing countries is the build-up of ni(»:e 
promising export industric”. World demand for primary pro¬ 
ducts, and especially basic foodstuffs, is growing only 
sluggishly. There arc exceptions to be sure: meat, m nicji- 
lion just one. But not many. Yet breaking into the expand¬ 
ing field of manufactured exports is, for the poorer countries, 
extraordinarily difficult. The light consumer goods, such as 
textiles, in which these countries are equipped to compete at 
a relatively early stage of development, continue to run into 
protectionist restrictions in western markets. Thorough¬ 


going industrialisation, and the development of competitive 
technical products, is a very long-term proposition indeed. 

What all this amounts to is that even with the best will, and 
the best management, many of the poorer countries cannot be 
expected to begin to repay borrowed capital for many years— 
much less pay an interest return of 6-7 per cent to boor. The 
kind of ratio of debt service to cx[v>ri earnings that rapidly 
growing and relatively advanced economies like Israel and 
Mexico can safely carry is no guide to the burden that India 
or Colombia can realistically be asked to bear. 

MFASURING THE DEBT BURDEN 
Service pnymciu^ on public and publicly j^uai aiuccd ctbt, i9c-3 
As a perccruage of; 

Millions Total receipts on 

of dollars current account tuporu Reserves 


Tuikcy. 154 B 29 6 42-1 87 0 

Brazil. 334 2 22 4 23-8 105 I 

krael. MSS 20*S 33-9 23-3 

ColomUi. 103 7 17 S 23 1 97 4 

Artcniina. 249 2 17-5 10 3 92-3 

Mexico. 296 3 17 4 30 1 59 6 

Chile. 101 6 15 8 18 8 131 9 

India. 238 0 MS 14 7 39-2 

Peru . 58-3 10-4 10 8 46-3 

Iran. 62 6 10 0 6 7 27 3 

Pakiiun. 58 1 9 7 14 0 19 9 


There has in fact been a considerable easing in the terms 
of official loans to the developing countries. 'Fhc soft-loan 
subsidiary of the World Bank, the International Development 
Association, has led the way with loans of up to 50 years bear¬ 
ing only a i per cent service charge. Canada has recently 
promised to bring its lending terms closer to the IDA’s. If 
Mrs Barbara Castle's new policy goes through, Britain will go 
one better—completely eliminating any charge on loans. But 
progress has not been even. The American authorities arc 
under pressure from a Congress tired of handing out money at 
easy terms to “ ungrateful " governments abroad and impatient 
for hard results, to charge interest of at least 2\ per cent on 
loans—the theory being that this will at least impress recipients 
with ilic need to use the money eflicicnrly. Outright grants 
have generally fallen out of favour in recent years. And, while 
the average interest charge on official loans outstanding of 
developing countries has now come down to just over 3 per 
cent, on a weighted average the average life of these loans is 
still w'cll under 10 years. There is still a large overhang of 
very short term debt plaguing the developing countries—a 
rapid rise in amoriisarion payments was the major clement in 
the frightening growth, by 17 per cent a year in 1956-64, of 
the total servicing obligations of underdeveloped countries. 

i'his is a far cry indeed from the World Bank’s suggestion 
that the minimum target should be low-interest loans with 
20-25 years to run. Perhaps the exhaustive statistics being 
put before the DA(] committee in Paris will convince irs mem¬ 
bers 10 make liastc more quickly. There are two trip cords. 
One is i!u' insisU’jHc of lending coiinirics that the use made 
oi aid funds be closely supervised, coupled wiih a reluctance 
10 cm not the iob vu rather the money) to multilateral institu¬ 
tions. ' 1 ‘bis resistance is perhaps softening: on Mr Eugene 
Black's call for an Asian Devclopmcnr Bank may get a sym¬ 
pathetic hearing, in the West at any rate. More woriying is 
the other sticking point, tlic liquidity of the industrialised 
countries themselves: Mrs Castle was in no position to link 
her initiative on term? of a’d with promises of bigger quanti¬ 
ties as wxll. It w’ould be tragic nonsense indeed if the tendency 
of lending countries to dig in their heels on this issue shut the 
door to further progress on aid as well. 
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riiKSONAr. iNc:oMi:s 

Savings on the Turn? 


A T.nioirc.li a dccliiic in new National 
Sa\ ings oiieii represents no more than 
switching info ofhei, more profitable invest¬ 
ments. the eurreni slump seems to relleci, 
in addiricMi, a nasecnt contraction in per 
sonal savings as a whole. Our own projec¬ 
tion, in the accompanying table, is that 
rising priLes and tighter credit combined 
ic» reduce total personal savings to y.X jx*!' 
cent ot personal disposable income in the 
first c]uailer, fiom ovei K per cent in the 
first quaiier of last year and tor 1964 as a 
whole. ^U)reover, it seems likely on present 
trends that the proportion will slip further, 
to just over 7 per cent, for all of 1965. 

The contraction in the first quarter 
appears to have been far greater lor 
National Savings as such, represented by 
deposits at Post Office savings banks, trustee 
savings banks and holdings of non- 
marketable (lovernmeni securities. After 
benefiting modestly in the second and third 
quarters of last year from the National 
Oevelopmeni Bonds and other innovations 
introduced by Mr :\\aiidling in his [964 
budget, the growth of National Savings W'as 


HOW PFOPLE SAVE 

Cnin 

Dispos-iblc personal iticomc. 

louil pctsorul savings. 

Perional savings as % of disposable income. 

*Nct new National Savings. 

National Savings as % of personal sathings . 

Increases ( 4 ) m certain financial assets — 

Net personal deposits with banks. 

Shares and deposits with building societies . 

National Savings. 

Tax reserve certificates. 

Unit Trust: units. 

Personal deposits with lure put chase cos . 

Short-term personal deposits with local authorities I* 


abruptly chocked when rival iiucresi rates 
shot up in the aiiiumn. Again on the basi,s 
of our own projections. National Savings 
declined 10 under 21 per cent of total per¬ 
sonal savings in the first quarter, from 29 
per cent a year earlier and 37 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1963. 

The National ,Savingb movement's figures 
for the first 15 weeks of its financial year, 
to July 17th, show that nearly all classes of 
National Savings investments rose less or 
declined more than in the ct>mparable 1964 


perit'd. I'he single, and significant excep¬ 
tion wav, ihe Post Office, W'hose small 
depositors are not readily influenced by 
changes m interest rales, and who arc 
attracted in any case by services offered 
rather than the return, although even at 2' 
per cent this is fair enough for what is vir- 
uiallv a current aecvuini 

At present, hire purchase companies, local 
authorities, building societies and even gilt- 
edged securities and I'rcasury bills all yield 
more than most National Savings instru¬ 
ments. 

The really massive shift has been into 
local authority depi'^iis, which have also 
been attracting a good flow of overseas 
funds. To a lesser extent, British investors 
have also been switching into deposits at 
hire-purchase finance houses. Deposits at 
building .societies have almost certainly 
begun to pick up since the societies began 
raising rheir rates in the late spring, but 
net personal deposits at commercial banks 
have probably been lising .somewhat more 
modestly since June, when Bank rale came 
dowMi I'rom 7 to fi per cent. 


Hi qu.li (t*i 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

1965 

20.281 i 

21.453 

22.960 

5.(86 

5.635 

5.945 

1.572 ; 

1.723 

1,922 

397 

465 

461^ 

7-8 1 

8 0 

8 4 

7 7 i 

1 8 3 

7 8 

238 

314 1 

1 3S6 

148 

•33 


IS 1, 

18 2 

18 5 

37 3 

28 6 

20 8 

1 

84 

367 

454 

-91 

-74 

55 

372 

490 

514 

133 

164 

98 

2J8 

314 

356 

148 

133 

96 

-4 

2 

7 


-27 

-22 

34 . 

60 


12 

20 

17 

_ ! 

to 

' 23 

2 

6 

10 

— 

-4 

30 

8 

16 

57 


HOVliK/tiliNliKAI. MOTORS 

Strictly Technical 

N t’ws that the Rover Motor company 
had acquired technical rights to a 
General Motors engine has trickled out 
through Automotive Netvs, an American 
motor trade paper. Rover docs not deny it, 
but is playing it cool, emphasising that 
this is a strictly commercial deal . . . that 
current models of cars arc not affected . . . 
that there is no projected association . . . 
that it sirictlv Loneerns technical informa¬ 


tion on engines ... to be used on long¬ 
term plans." Nevertheless it is an cxircmely 
important step. 

On expensive Huropean cars petrol con¬ 
sumption is less important now than relia¬ 
bility. Which leads, logically, to powerful, 
low-revving, long-life, compact, v-shaped 
light-alloy engines instead of the smaller 
high-revving units traditionally used. Such 
motors have long been made in the United 
States, where petrol consumption was never 
important, and there arc a number of hybrid 
cars on the market. Rover is different. Other 
companies impor* their engines: Rover will 
probably manufacture the 3i-litrc GM 
design, which is an aluminium V-8 modcK 
used until recently in the Buick Special and 
Oldsmobilc F-85 but with no enormous sue 
ccss ; it turned out to be not entirely suitable 
fi)r large-scale manufacture. How ever, Rover 
is a comparatively small company that could 
use an engine of about 31 litres in four 
cars: as a replacement for its now-ageing 
3-lirrc model (and the newly acquired and 
al.so obsolescent Alvis 3-litre as well); for a 
more pow’erfiil version of the Rover 2000, 
now being made at 5.50 a week, and for the 
Land-Rover (t,2oo a week at Ieasi\ 
Rover is saved the very considerable expense 
and time needed to develop a new' engine : 
compare Saab, another medium-sized motor 
group, which has recently contracted to buy 
a new engine from Standard-lYiiimph at .\ 
rale of up to 50,000 a year. Such a purchase 
shows how high a production rate is needed 
ro justify the development of a new' unit. 

Rovei is at the moment trying to sell it*' 
2000 car in the United States, w’hcrc until 
now it had only really been marketing 
the Land-Rover. The use of a GM engine 
—even one no longer being made there— 
would be a u,seful selling point. Whether 
GM, which has its own gas turbine for 
lorries, is interested in buying Rover’s 
design, as a sort of quid pro quo^ is another 
matter. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Forward to Flexibility 

A t last, some real progress is being made 
towards removing restrictive practices 
that have been, among other problems, 
crippling Britain’s shipbuilding industry for 
far too long. Smith’s Dock, a company 
which builds and repairs ships on the Tyne 
and the 'I'ecs, announced it had reached an 
agreement with the unions in its Tees-side 
shipyard that will allow men working in 
eight traditional crafts in the steel working 
side of the shipbuilding industry to switch 
from one job to another. The agreement 
includes categories which are traditional 
subdivisions of the Boilermakers and Ship- 
wrightN L'liions that combined fin name 


* Net new National SaviM^s show a strong seasonal increase m the fir^i quartei 
^' The economist’s own ptojeciiont 
] For financial years endme March 31 
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If there 

isn’t a Barclays 
you’re probably 
lost.... 



For not only is Barclays Bank the biggest bank in Britain; the 
Barclays Group has many more branches than any other banking 
organisation in the western world. 

fn more than 4,100 branches in 45 countries Barclays are helping 
to build the business of tomorrow. 

Ip The Barclays Group of Banks 

Money is our business 

E. : 1.! i.in- ted• BaM.'luV-BcJiik D.C 0 - Be!' lo'/bOverscM Dt'volrir^ ''’it 
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Cof'ipan'^ (Chci: nel Island.-.) l.imiied* Credit Congolais SCR 1.. • A VAn .;■!< '1 
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Dear 

Man from the Pru: 

It’s time you met 
Edward John Stewart. 

lives in Leeds. He’s one of quarter of a million 
babies that were born in the North last year. 
His dad’s just taken out a whopping insur¬ 
ance policy for him. But it wasn’t one 
of your policies. 

They buy jilenty of insurance in 
Granadaiand. Last year it came to 
about £50 per family. That's well 
over £200,000,000 in'all. 

Ne.\t year, there’ll be more babies 
than ever, and more insurance. 
If you’d bke to get a bigger chunk of 
it, here's a hint. 

j Five nights a week, most Northerners 
W'atch Granada Television. Advertise¬ 
ments and all. Interested? 

I GBANMOA TELEVISION 

Only nine months old, 
and already he’s not one of your customers. 
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only) two years ago. However, it falls short 
of providing for wholesale reorganisation 
cf the shipyard union structure. It mcattii 
simply that, if there is a shortage of one par¬ 
ticular trade and surplus of another, surplus 
men will move into the trade that is short 
if ter an appropriate period of on-the-job 
retraining. 

The agreement goes considerably further 
than that announced by the John Brown 
ehipyard on the Clyde in May concerning 
l^aters and shipwrights. But while Smith’s 
bock have achieved the greatest degree i>f 
labour flexibility announced so far, there 
tre si^s that similar, and possibly more 
extensive, agreements will be announced in 
t number of other shipyards within the next 
two months with yards on the Tyne and the 
Tees likely to take the lead. The Clyde 
should not be far behind ; Lithgows is 
already in the process of discussing increased 
labour flexibility, as is John Brown. 

But this optimistic picture is bc*ing 
marred by a strike of electricians at John 
Brown’s shipyard that could spread to 
other yards on the Clyde. 'I'hc twist here 
is that the electricians are accusing the em¬ 
ployers of applying restrictive practices by 
not agreeing to what they call a “ modern 
payment by results scheme.” Whatever the 
men call it, their demands represent wage 
increases which the industry cannot afford 
without drastically improved productivity. 

DOMKSl'IC APPLIANCES 

Ways to Sales 

HiLiPS ELECTRICAL IS giving Up Selling 
any of its domestic appliances direct to 
retailers—except for the biggest stores, 
chains and the electricity board showrooms 
—from August ist. Instead it will sell 
through selected wholesalers, as it already 
does its smaller appliances like shavers, food 
mixers and electric blankets. Many manu¬ 
facturers still prefer to sell direct to all but 
the smallest or more inaccessible retailers. 
Philips argues that it is expensive to promote 
and sell appliances to every dealer in every 
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little town. And the company reckons that 
this money could be better spent “ selling 
out ”—i.e. selling to the public by helping 
retailors to get the image over—rather than 
‘‘ selling in i.e, selling to the trade. But 
as the wholesaler will now expect his cut of 
profit and the retailer will still expect his 
margin of 22 i per cent Philips may not find 
that there is all that much left over for a 
“ selling out ” campaign. 

If, however. Philips really is going to 
save money this way, the public might be 
more impressed by lower prices than any 
other gimmick that the salesmen can dream 
up—especially if it were quite clear that 
after sales service would be improved. The 
promise of after sales service is certainly a 
good selling line, which may be why there 
has noi been a rush to buy cut-price Hoover 
appliances since the company abandoned 
rc.salc price inainicnance. And retailers have 
found the public sometimes prefer to buy 
the higher-priced appliance with service 
rather than the cut-price model without, 
even if the two machines arc standing 
alongside each other. But what exactly is 
the service that is offered, apart from free 
installation and demonstration ? Repairs, 
except under the guarantee, are not free. 
The argument goes that the high initial cost 
allows for lower repair charges and a quick 
service. But is this always worth the extra 

COM? 

FUEL CELLS 

Another Century or So ? 

“VyTHY,” people have been saying for 

Vy years when confronted with fuel 
cells,bother with crude, noisy, inefiicient 
internal combustion engines when such an 
elegant and silent device exists to turn fuel 
into electricity with no moving parts? ^ 
Because the crude and noisy engine works, 
that’s why ; while the chances of dc /elop¬ 
ing a fuel cell that might replace it are 
seeming every day more and more remote. 
The idea is simple and attractive; to draw 
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electricity direct from chemical reactions 
instead of having to pass through several 
intermediate stages and different forms of 
energy first, with losses in efficiency at each. 
A torch battery works in this way, but not 
continuously: when its chemicals (zinc, 
carbon and ammonium chloride) arc used 
up it has to be replaced. I'he attractions 
of the fuel cell depend on its running am- 
tinuoiisly off fuel that is pumped in. The 
prospect still continues to beguile energetic 
crystal^zcrs. But, sadly, although 
specialised fuel cells have been developed 
whose high cost can be justified in some 
esoteric use, for instance in spacecraft or 
buoys, none look even remote possibilities 
for driving town runabouts, say, or generat¬ 
ing electricity for general use. The reasons 
are inherent in the technical nature of the 
cells. 

In a fuel cell the chemicals are brought 
together and react in the presence of a suit¬ 
able catalyst, the electric charge being col¬ 
lected on electrodes. Ideally, such a cell 
would be cheap; use common fuels, like 
gasoline or kerosene; start at the press of 
a button like a car motor, and run at 
moderately low temperatures. CThis last 
is connected with easy starting: high run¬ 
ning temperatures mean a warm-up delay.) 
But these requirements are interlinked in a 
way that presently teems to make them 
mutually exclusive, and every desirable 
attribute is attained only at the expense of 
another. For Instance^ the simplest, most 
efficient ceils run at high temperatures off 
specialised, purified fuels—like the hydro¬ 
gen/oxygen cell that Bacon demonstrated 
at Cambridge six years ago, the first celt to 
give useful amounts electricity, 5kW. 
Coming down in operating temperature 
means using a more active catalyst—-which 
means the noble metal platinum. Shell has 
produced a platinum cell that runs off 
hydrogen (made by decomposing methyl 
alcohol) and air, but this adds greatly to 
the complexity of the cell; Esso has sacri¬ 
ficed some of the power obtainable from 
the purified fuels and made a cell that runs 



KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Up half a per cent« 

PRICES 

Still upward, mainly due to seasonal 
rises In the price of food. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Up for the third month running. 


Index 
1958 100 


Industrial 

production* 
employment* 
productivity 
Export trade*! 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 
Wage rates (weekly) 
Retail prices 
Export prices 


• Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export attd retail 
trade reflect movements in volume tertns^ i.tf., m value 
en eomtans prices* Unemployment indicators rtfer to 


Percentage change fromx 


Previous Three Twelve 

month months ago months ago 


li.3 

Nil 

+0 4 

+1 

—1 

1 4-24 

—1 

-34 

1 4-24 

Nil 

-1 

+3 

+3*4 

+7-4 

—108 

+0 3 

+09 

+3 7 

+•3 

+1*5 

+4 9 

Nil 

Nil 

+2 


numbers fvholfy employed^ excluding sthoollfooers^ 
Total unemployment level in Julv running at an 
emnuul rate a/ 1.4 per cent, t Provisional, 
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ai Inw temperatures (say 6o C; off con¬ 
ventional fuels, but the catalyst is gradually 
poisoned by oxidation products. Even if it 
were not, the platinum needed for a car 
would cost £35,000—and anyway no car 
could contain the whole gallimaufry of fans, 
coolers and other necessary equipment, 
which would cost twice as much again. 

Choosing another catalyst brings more 
problems, for platinum is the only active 
catalyst that can stand up to the strongly 
acidic conditions on which ihc whole pro¬ 
cess depends. Strong alkali would do as 
well, but brings other problems. Bacon's 
cell, an alkali cell with nickel catalyst, runs 
off hydrogen and oxygen at high pressure 
and at 600'C. This is not a possibility for 
a small power pack ; and using conven¬ 
tional fuels under alkali conditions is out 
the question since the carbon dioxide 
formed in the reaction combines with the 
alkali electrolyte to make carbonates that 
clog up the works. An c.xntic chemical like 
hydra/inc can be used in an alkali cell, 
but its convenience is entirely ouiweighied 
by expense (40 limes the cost of petrol^ 
and unpleasantness. Sadly, even it these 
obstacles were overcome, the cell would 
still remain a highly complicated piece ol 
equipment—as unlike a simple torch 
battery as po.ssible—and far loo expensive 
and bulky to carry around, or even to have 
in the house. 


BICVCI.I S 

Small 

wheels, 

new 

markets 


R vi.KIGII INDUS IRII-S, Britain's only 
major producer of bicycles, has now 
produced its own small-wheel machine, the 
RS\X' 16. This has been mistakenly 
thought of as an answer to the Moulton, 
which Raleigh turned down when it was 
offered the rights some years ago. Mr Alc\ 
Aloulion, designer ol the hydroeiasiic sus¬ 
pension now used on the majority ol the 
Brilibli Motor Corporation's cars had de¬ 
signed liis bicycle, using small wheels fLM 
convenience, case ol riding and freedom 
from lateral sway, with hydroclastic suspen¬ 
sion to absorb the extra road shocks in¬ 
volved with small w'hccls. BM(' now makes 
these bicycles, which are sold—at a rate 
ut up to 1,000 a week in the home market — 
by Mr Moulton's own company. He also 
sells in twenty markets abroad, concentra¬ 
ting on sending parts overseas for local 
assembly. 

The Moulton bicycle was a technical in- 
no\.iiion, expensive, slow to catch on, but 
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with a growing share of a static home mar¬ 
ket. The Raleigh machine provides a direct 
contrast: it is the first bicycle designed as 
a direct result of market research. The 
research showed what wc all know, that 
people over 25 had virtually given up the 
bicycle. To get them back Raleigh has de¬ 
signed a machine easily adaptable for the 
whole family, made for short suburban 
shopping journeys with its built-in carrier 
bag and small thick wheels like a grown-up 
child’s cycle. It has no rallying or racing 
potential, but could enlarge the whole home 
bicycle market, which has been around 
650,000 to 700,000 a year ot late. Abroad, 
it and the Moulton may give another lease 
of life to markets where competition from 
Japan and other cheap makers has been re¬ 
inforced by tarifls designed to encourage 
local manufacture of so basic and simple a 
means ol transport. Raleigh still exports 
about two-thirds ol its output, but this 
trade—and consequently its production— 
declined sharply in 1964, although there 
has been something of a recovery in 1965. 
But the reliet is temporary—for Raleigh, 
anyway The Moulton suspension is 
patented ; thick wheels and a carrier bag 
aren't. 

B.\iNKRUPT(.li:S 

The Iceberg's Tip 

credit has been described as an 
X iceberg in the sea ol company finance. 
Its great mass is hidden. It is only the 
minute fraction that goes really bad which 
is mulled over each year in the annua! 
reports of the Board of Trade. Yet tiny as 
it is, this tip does indicate how the ice¬ 
berg rolls through the broader swings of the 
business cycle. The rise in bankruptcies 
slowed down as the business cycle began 
picking up in 1962, and in each of the two 
years since the total has dropped progres¬ 
sive! V 

BANKRUPt 

Pcceivin;; Orders under Bankruptcy Acts 
Cliange % on 

By preceding LMbilmcs' 
Mumbri year £mn 


1959 . 2.301 » 2 3 7 7 

1960 . 2.801 } 21 7 10 6 

1961 . 3.521 -t 25 7 14 8 

1962 4.145 -f 17 7 14 4 

1963 . 3.968 -43 13 I 

1964 . 3.359 -15 4 13 4 


As oslMTiatcd by debtor-, Sou-ce Bojrd of Trade 

The liabilities of bankrupt concerns, as 
estimated by the debtors themselves, have 
declined less than the number of bankrupt 
eies. I'hcv probably reprosiMit less than 
one quarter of one per cent of the total of 
trade credit outstanding, if one accepts as 
some indication of gross trade credit the 
total of £4.2 billion trade debts listed as 
outstanding in 1963 in the Board of Tiade’s 
summary of quoted companies’ balance 
sheets. 

As in most years, builders, road hauliers, 
and “ company promoters ” arc among 
those most involved in bankruptcy. The 
obvious explanation is the case with which 
an individual can se* up in these occupa¬ 
tions. 
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OYSTBRS 

Slithering Down ? 



A n YON I* replying seriously to Colchester 
City Council’s advertisement this 
muntl) for the lease of its oyster beds is 
probably optimistic about research going on 
in Wales. There the While Eish Authority 
is looking into the commercial possibilities 
of a method of breeding oysters under 
controlled conditions, important for the 
oysters’ future. Tor if it can be done econ¬ 
omically, oyster farming should become 
predictable and prices might come down. 
Losses during natural breeding in British 
waters may amount to as much as 99 per 
cent ; a new-born oyster swims around foi 
a week or two before .settling and even if 
it does not meet walruses or carpenters, it 
may die of maliutiriiion or be swept away. 
So planters rely on keeping their beds 
stocked with two- or three-year-old oysters 
imported from Brittany. At present these 
’’brood oysLcis arc in short supply and, 
therefore, expensive. 

In theory, once the oyster is settled on the 
sea bed its chances of survival rise con 
sidcrably. Bui even fattening up oysters 
has been a hazardous business since the 
war ; cold winters, di.seasc, pests and pollu¬ 
tion have depleted stocks. Many oysiei- 
farmers arc still trying to make up the 
dreadful toll taken by the freezing wiiuer 
of 1962-63. This proved the last straw 
for the original lessee of the Colchester 
beds ; ilic company was forced to throw its 
hand in twelve months ago—live years 
before the 9g“yoar lease expired. Since 
then the beds have not been worked. 
Planters in Oevon and (Cornwall suffered 
less from the freeze-up than those on the 
East coast. But the whole industry took 
a severe boating. Landings dropped from 
250 tons in 1962 (in 1959 they were 360 
tons) to 184 tons in 1963; sales fell from 
£89,000 to £56,000. Last year landings 
crept up by 14 tons and, with higher prices, 
sale's reached £75,000. Bur if the price of 
French brood oysters continues to rise, the 
planters will be in trouble. For rhe 
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harvest secured 


with baler twine from British Ropes. Thousands of 
farmers throughout the country will be relying on 
Red Star, the leading brand of sisal twine for a .. 
number of years. Many others will be using new 
Formula 'S' plastic baler twine for the first time 
this season; Wade ot polypropylene^ this 
sophisticated twine is e^ctra smooth-running. 

But both twines will save time when time is vital. 


British R^-»es Fibre Division make several other 
products forurmers-calving ropes, towrhpes'and 
thatching twine name a few. They also make " " 
products of wider ber^f jt - from ordinary string to 
woven vinyl floorcoveriira^ They make package 
strapping of polypropylene, uimbing ropes, ropes 
for yachts and ships, rope and of natural 

and man-made fibre for practically t«0ry purpose. 
And all products are quality-tested by fa»=tish Ropes 
to make things more pleasant, more effrcieni>f 
secure for so many people. 

British Ropes Limited Sunderland 
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i ourth Plan umbiiuuis. 'Phis ncw-huiiid 
uitliilcncc was immediately attributed to 
advice reportedly offered by the World 
Rank. A Bank mission which was NtLidyin^; 
India's current economic performance for 
several months had brought its work here to 
a close two days earlier with a long meeting 
.viih Shastri. 

I'h: Bank has clearly no wish to get in¬ 
volved in India’s internal debate on the size 
and pattern of the plan. The mission has 
naturally been playing it close to the chest, 
bur as far as can judge it has offered 
:to verdict—at least, not yet—on the next 
plan starling in March 1966. According 
to the present timetable, the Indian finance 
minister, Mr Krishnamachari, will take a 
draft of the next plan with him when he 
goes to Washington in September. The 
draft should show what concrete steps India 
U prepared to adopt. 

There arc basically two issues to sort out. 
l irsi and f4)reinost, docs India's government 
really feel able to take the hard political 
dccisicms required to m*>bilise adeciuau' 
domestic resources for a big plan.^ While 
;he central governmenr can be relied upon 
to do its share, will the stales run rliv* 
pt'litical risk involved in clamping on moje 
ra.xes twenty months ahead of the next 
general election? A large part 1 f the addl- 
rtonal resources must now come fnmi the 
.igluly-iaxed farmers, wlm aUo happen to 
give the ('ongress parly its main voting 
>i;engih. Mr Kaniaraj's misgivings were 
>eil-explanatory, but Mr Shastri loo seems 
Cl* it JVC come round to the view that a bigger 
:jv imp4\sf must wait uJttil he can demon¬ 
strate to the people more tangible gains 
from development than they have so far 
received. 

Roth the World Bank and the IMb leel 
that India should liberalise imports but 
make prices reflect the true scarcity value of 
l('rcigii exchange to the economy. De- 
valuation of the rupee was perhaps dis- 
cus.sed as a possible line of action during 
urgent consultations with the IMF earlier 
this month. The comings and goings gave 
rise to a spate of rumours, obliging Mr 
Krishnamachari to make an unscheduled 
broadcast last Saturday to announce that the 
^(7veriiracnt, after “ most careful thought," 
had decided that devaluation was no 
.inswer to India's problem. But this had no 
effect upon unofficial exchange rates, with 
:hc pound still quoted at almost twice the 
otlicial parity in the Bombay market. Mr 
Krishnamachari also made a gesture to Fund 
md Bank feelings by giving notice that 
n.igher import duties were on the way. And 
he added for good measure that the size and 
jMitern of the next plan will depend on how 
rhe exchange situation shapes over the next 
fja months. 

I R.VNCK AND GliRMANY 

Steel Allies in the Saar 

Frankfurt 

ill Saar is once again showing its 
vocation as a show-place of Franco- 
(German co-operation. Work has just begun 
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.11 Dillingen on a new steelworks with an 
annual capacity of one million tons which 
is to be used jointly by b’rench and (icrman 
steel firms. Participants in the project aie 
Rdchliiig, which is wholly German owned 
through the Rbchling family, and Dillinger 
Huttenwerke, a company 60 per cent owned 
by F'rcnch steel groups led bs Pont-.i 
Mousson. The phirii is intended to cxpU)it 
the possibilities of rationalisation given bv 
co-operating across national frontiers. 

Rationalisation is certainly needed in the 
German steel industry. The R'lineland- 
Wesiphalia institute for economic research 
ha.s just published a study showing that 
demand is now weakening on the (iennan 
steel market: steel users are deferring 
orders and drawing on stocks because they 
expect prices to fall. In the long run, on 
the other hand, demand is likelv to grow— 
which is presumablv w’hy Rochling and 
Dilliiigcji arc increasing capacity as well a** 
rationalising production. The Flick group 
is alsi> bent on rationalising at the luorncni. 
but without increasing capacity (and maybe 
with more of an eye to tax savings than to 
streamlining its steel operation). Herr 
Flick, who has shown the golden touch 
many rimes since the war, is in the process 
of fusing Buderus and Mciallluiilenw’crkc 
Liibeck into a single productive unit under 
a new holding company. 

Ghana^s Nightmare 

F ok countries like Cihana, wlvcre cix-oa is 
rile basis of the national cconoiny, the 
present slump in prices is a disaster. 
Producer prices jvr ton have fallen from 
nearly £150 in 1956 to £112 in 1960-62, 
and only £93 this year. 

This decline is a result of soaring pro¬ 
duction rather than sagging consumption. 
World demand has risen since 1956 from 
830,000 long tons to 1,300,000. But pro¬ 
duction, which was lagging behind grindings 
in 1956, is expected to reach 1,500,000 tons 
this year. Ghana, which produced around 
250,000 tons in the mid-1950s, has harvested 
over 400,000 tons every year since i960, 
rhe forecast for this season is 590,000 tons. 

'I'he financial basis of Cxhana’s seven-year 
plan was calculated on an a,ssumcd average 
price of £190 a ton for its cocoa. This 
seemed reasonable enough in 1963, after a 
decade in which the annual average Lon¬ 
don spot price had only twice fallen below 
that level, with a peak of £467 los. The 
plan assumed that world consumption of 
cocoa would rise to 1,500,000 tons by 1969 
and to maintain its lead as a supplier, Ghana 
set out to grow 600,000 tons by then. 

Several factors have contributed to the 
premature achievement of this target. The 
lower prices to farmers arc in themselves 
a spur to produce more in an effort to pre¬ 
serve total income. In addition, more 
quickly-maturing, heavy-yielding and 
disease-re,sistant strains of cocoa tree have 
been introduced. 

At present crop prices fertilisers are 
unlikely to be economic outside experimen- 
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tal slLiliuits, and evvn discisc control i.s 
likely to Miller, though the chocolate maker.*' 
have recently pul up £24.500 a year for 
three years to be devoted to research on 
capsid control. Atieinpis by producer 
countries to co-opcraic in controlling the 
market have broken down under the weight 
of surpluses, and even if present efforts u» 
find a new basis for a cocoa agreement suc¬ 
ceed they are likely to do little to relieve 
Ghana's problem in the short run. 

riNLAND 

That Reminds Me (or 
the ^fta Disease) 

A lthough pressure on prices and costs 
in Finland has been less this year than 
in 1964, when consumer prices went up by 
nearly 10 per cent and wages in industry by 
15 per cent, the economy remains out of 
balance. This is reflected in a con¬ 
tinued large deficit in the country's balance 
of visible trade. In 1964 this deficit grew to 
700 million marks (about £78 million) from 
less than 200 million marks in 1963, 
leaving Finland with a deficit on current 
account for the fifth year in succession and 
that to the tune of 550 million marks (£61 
million). Normally, this would have entailed 
a heavy drain on the currency reserves and 
a serious strain on the money market. Due, 
however, to large-scale borrowing abroad 
these effects were largely avoided. Finland's 
long-term foreign debt in 1964 increased by 
some 500 million marks, or one-third, com¬ 
pared with an average increase of indebted¬ 
ness of 13 per cent in each of the preceding 
five years. 





l/3,00atli part of a giant 

This man is a Polysar scienlisl. In his field he’s something of a 
titan. Looks ordinary enough to us. During the week he ponders such 
miracles as ^CHgCtCHalCHCHa^. Other times he’s much like 

the rest of us. Is an ardent football fan and can’t resist showing photos 
of the kids. Very comforting to we lesser mortals. He’s one of 3 , 0 (X) stall* 
who remind us that the word ‘people’ is a first class synonym for Polysar. 

POLYSAR INTERNATIONAL, SA., FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND. 

Manufacturing facilities: Sarnia, Canada; Strasbourg, France; Antwerp, Belgium. Technical servue 
offices in: Sarnia, Canada; London, England; Vienna. Austria; Tokyo, Japan; Akron, U.S.A. 

POLYSAR, KRYNOL, KRYMIX, KRYNAC. KRYFLEX. KRYLUNE, TAKTENE, SS 250, 

TRANS-PIP are reiciscered trade mar^i of Polymer Corporation Limited. Sarnia, Canada. 


POLYSAR 


i,yNTWETIC RUBBERS RtSINS 


H r T A r? I"* R ^ 
jfljf-i;' I-. . ^Luu liSikAiL 
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Imagine a world without machinery—not even a simple 
lever. Once, man did exist without mechanical power. 
But since the invention of the first basic tools, power 
developed by mechanical means has been the key to the 
progress of entire civilizations. 

McCormick’s Reaper started an agricultural revolu¬ 
tion, and his company was to become the forerunner of 
the present International Harvester organization. Year 
after year in research, engineering, and new manufacture 


ing techniques, IH continues its contribution to progress 
by making new and better equipment. Ibday, IH special¬ 
ists are planning even more advanced power tools for 
farming, construction, and transportation of the future. 

Wherever IH equipment is manufactured, it is built to 
the highest standard of excellence in adherence to the 
principle that here are not mere tools, but power itself— 
applied power to meet man’s basic needs. International 
Harvester Export Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 


M International Harvester 
puts power 
In your hands 
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Exports rose by a healthy I 2 per cent but 
imports showed an increase of 25 per cent, 
which explains the disappointing outcome. 
There is a tendency in Finland during boom 
conditions for imports to grow twice or even 
three times as fast as total production. Since 
the boom' may well be further intensihed 
this year, the trade deficit will in all prob¬ 
ability be as big as in 1964. A recent report 
by the Economic Council foresees no great 
improvement in the next few years. 

This has raised the question whether Fin¬ 
land will not have to devalue the mark once 
again. It has held its present parity of 3.2 
marks to the dollar since 1957. Borrowing 
abroad cannot continue on the present scale. 
Yearly payment of interest already uses up 
some 7 per cent of current account receipts. 
And it will probably become increasingly 
difficult to borrow on foreign capital markets 
if the deficit remains. 

llic deficit is not caused by lack of 
foreign demand. Export prospects arc still 
considered good and exports should grow in 
1965 nearly as fast as last year. This sug¬ 
gests that the only alternative to devaluation, 
without creating widespread unemployment, 
would be to reduce imports by satisfying 
a greater part of the internal demand 
domestically. But exports would need to be 
maintained at the same time. 


ARGENTINE BEEF 

Eating the Economy 

Buenos Aires 

O N radio and television and in the daily 
press, Argentinians were bombarded 
last week with pleas to cat less beef. “We 
arc eating four times more beef than we 
export,” the announcements repeated, “ and 
we need to export in order to import raw 
materials and machinery for industry. Eat 
just a little less beef.” 

There was good reason for such a plea. 
Beef consumption in June reached an annual 
level of almost 6co,ooo tons, or about 200 lb 
a head. This was more than 20 per cent 
above consumption in the previous twelve 
months. At the same time the large packing 
plants, or frigorlficos, had to lay oft w'orkers 
and stop buying at the important Liniers 
market, while exporters told the National 
Meat Board that they were unable to fulfil 
export commitments. 

It is easy enough to explain what has hap¬ 
pened. T^c government succeeded in in- 
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creasing real wages by a combinadon of 
wage increases and price controls and con¬ 
sumers were happy to return to the old 
Argentine custom of eating steak at every 
meal, finding that beef was practically the 
cheapest food available. I.ater increases in 
the price of beef did not deter this demand, 
but they were enough to put the frigonfi- 
cos out of the running: a record Smithfield 
price equivalent to £2^8 a ton f.o.b, Buenos 
Aires is equivalent to a price of 60 pesos a 
kilo liveweight at the Liniers market, and 
local butchers have been paying 65 pesos. 

Meat packers have been forecasting the 
present crisis since last year, and pleading 
for an exchange rate which would permit 
them to compete with local consumption. 
Since last year they have been able to fulfil 
export commitments only by operating at 
a loss. The combined losses of the four large 
beef-exporting frigortficos (the foreign 
owned Armour, Swift and Anglo and the 
Argentine owned Corporacidn Argentina de 
Productorcs) amounted last year to nearly 
4,000 million pesos, which at 1964 exchange 
rates is equivalent to £10 million. 

The authorities are now in a dilemma. If 
they grant the frigorificos an exchange rate 
better than the 154 pesos to the dollar that 
these now receive net of exchange retentions, 
in order to allow them to compete with local 
consumption, this will raise the price of beef 
still higher. Since beef accounts for 10 per 
cent of the cost of living index, this would 
make nonsense of the attempt to keep the 
increase in the cost of living down to 20 per 
cent this year. (It rose by 11 per cent in the 
first six months.) That in its turn would 
endanger the wages policy which seeks to 
keep wage increases down to 23 per cent for 
the year (which should be one consolation 
for Mr George Brown). The other horn of 
the dilemma is the need to increase cxptirts 
and earn the surplus needed to make the 
heavy payments on the foreign debt that 
are outstanding even after the recent post¬ 
ponement granted by creditor countries. 
Most local commentators tend to doubt the 
Government’s ability to solve the problem 
through a voluntary reduction in beef con¬ 
sumption. Few can see the consumers, in 
their present mood of disenchantment with 
the Ulia administration, doing the Govern¬ 
ment such a favour. 

UNTAD 

Rome Beckons 

Geneva 

HU Italian goveinm^mc is lobbying hard 
for the secretariat of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment (Untad) to be transferred to Rome, 
although the UN Trade and Development 
Board unanimously recommended in AprD 
that the secretariat shoidd be installed per¬ 
manently at Geneva, where the UN has 
its European office. The Italian case is 
strengthened by a local campaign in Geneva 
against the international institutions that 
now duster so densely in the city. The 
Swiss authorities would like to ease the local 
pressure by shifting some of them, including 


Untad, to Lausanne, which is only forty 
minutes from Geneva by train or by car 
along the new motorw'ay. Uniad has firmly 
rejected the proposal. The Geneva authori¬ 
ties have made it clear that they are un¬ 
willing to let any more organisations settle 
in the city; but Untad is legally entitled 
to come to Geneva, because the Swiss 
government has agreed to give the UN 
itself every facility to extend its activities 
there. 

The Italian government is now terapring 
the delegates with offers of generous tacili- 
tics. At Italy’s behest, the Untad board 
may reopen the question at its second meet¬ 
ing, which will open in Geneva in August. 
But there seems no foundation for the wide¬ 
spread belief in Geneva that Un tad’s head, 
^ul Prcbisch, would himself prefer to set 
up his office in Rome, where he would be 
well away from Gatt and other Geneva- 
based organisations. He had already dis¬ 
cussed the problem of his new organisation's 
relations with Gatt with its executive secre¬ 
tary, Mr Eric Wyndham White. It is going 
to be a delicate business working them out. 
But whether they prove to be dominated by 
hostility or by rational co-operation, it would 
be better in either case for the two bodies to 
work in the same city—and much better for 
small stares, which already have difficulty 
in manning adequate delegations. 

Meanwhile, Unrad’s committee on com¬ 
modities began its first meeting this week— 
in Geneva. Mr Prcbisch has set up his 
office there for the time being, with a small 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


ITic United States Defence Secretary’s 
pronouncements on Vietnam were the 
main influence behind increases in tin 
and copper pi ices this week. Keen 
buying interest at the end of wool sales 
in producing countries suggest that 
stocks arc light for the time of year and 
markets have strcngihcncd accordingly. 

The all-items indicator rose 0.2 thi.s 
week (to July 21st). 
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pconotusi Commodity Price Jndicoror includes 
mtijtcen commodities weighted according to iheiT 
reloiive sitares of world trade in 1958. 

• Chaf>ges relate to this week's Jif'ures^ Imt tkesft 
except for the metal gi oupt ate prov isional because 
auotations for tea and wool are not yet avoilabie 
heyond last week. 
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Staff. He is dearly quite satisfied that the 
difficulty of recruiting really qualified staff 
is keeping his secretariat small during these 
early stages. By the end of 1965 he expects 
CO have a total staff of about 45, by the end 
cl 1966 about 220 (induding secretaries 
who will be refreshingly few by UN stan¬ 
dards). This would mean only a small 
addition to the vast international bureau¬ 
cracy that already inhabits Geneva. If 
the question is handled with reasonable dis¬ 
cretion at least until after the Swiss elections 
in November, there seems a fair chance that 
Untad will be able to stay on beside the 
lake. 

SWISS INDUSTRY 

Deserted at the Altar 

Basle 

HKGJ'R negotiations between the two 
major Swiss engineering firms of 
Brown Boveri and Oerlikon have broken 
down after three months, to the disappoint¬ 
ment of Dr Walter Boveri, who publicly told 
his stockholders only a few weeks ago that 
he hoped the merger would be concluded 
by August. 

Although smaller than Boveri (Switzer' 
land's second largest enterprise after 
Nestle) Oerlikon dearly felt itself strong 
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enough to stand alone, or at least, supported 
by no more than its wide co-operation with 
Escher Wyss, the Zurich manufacturer of 
steam turbines, turbo-generators and turbo- 
compressors. This programme of co¬ 
operation between the two firms in the 
development and making of various tur¬ 
bines, and their joint ownership of a smelter, 
is believed to have led also to dose financial 
links. It has also helped increase turnover 
of each of the two, so that in combination 
it is now the third largest turnover of any 
engineering group in ±c country. 

Moreover, Oerlikon felt its worth to be 
undervalued (at the equivalent of £6 mil 
lion) on the bourse: its land alone is said to 
be worth more than that, let alone its plant 
and machinery, which arc insured at about 
£ii million. 

Clearly these considerations outweighed 
in Ocrlikon’s view the broader attractions 
of concentration to surmount a scarcity (rf 
credit and skilled labour that makes it 
difficult for individual Swiss firms to expand 
to their full capacity and thus meet increas¬ 
ing international competition more effec¬ 
tively. 

SHORTER NOTES 

In a feature Can Nuclear Costs beat 
Oil” in The IkoHomisl last week a mis- 
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placed decimal point gave an implied fuel 
oil price, for an oil-fired power station 
generating at total costs comparable with 
the estimates for the Nuclear plant at 
Dungeness “ B ” as 3.41 cents US per mil¬ 
lion BTU. This should have been 34.1 
cents US per million BTU. The equiva¬ 
lent price in dollars per metric ton of fuel 
oil was given accurately as $13.61. 


Mr Krushchev’s disappearance from the 
Soviet leadership did not mean the end of 
the new liberalism he was trying to intro¬ 
duce into Soviet society. His successors 
have shown themselves even more aware 
of the absurd rigidities and waste of the 
Soviet economic machine, and of the need 
to bring production more into harmony with 
the country’s needs—if necessary by intro¬ 
ducing methods that used to be emsidered 
capitalistic and simple. In The Rise of the 
Russian Consumer (Institute of Economic 
Affairs, 7s. 6d.) Miss Margaret Miller gives 
an able and interesting account of the 
changes that are slowly maturing, heavy 
with consequence for the future relations of 
Russia and the west. 
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A Flicker in Gilt-edged 


W ITH the Finance Act through the 
Housc of Commons the gilt-edged 
market has woken up from its sleep and 
dealings have grown considerably. Out¬ 
siders who mav have wondered whether the 
uncertain lies ” previously much spoken 
(>f were not just intellectual idleness and 
institutional timidity are somewhat abashed 
when they see the wide variety of yields to 
be calculated on present form and future 
pvissibililies. These increased as the Bill 
went through Parliament. For some time 
it was hoped that ** averaging in stocks 
where the market price was below the mini¬ 
mum issue price would enable capital gains 
tax to be avoided, but one of the Chan¬ 
cellor's last amendments stopped that 
putative loophole. But now' that a form 
book can be built up investors arc going 
longer: War Loan was up i.’. points on the 
week to 51IJ. The shorter end of the mar¬ 
ket has been overhung by fears that with¬ 
drawals of foreign capital this autumn could 
lead to sales by merchant banks. 

Equities hstvc been so quiet that changes 
are attributed, in the absence of any real 
pointers, to Wall Street’s unpredictable 
moods. The acceptance that the equity mar¬ 


ket is due for a further spell of low dealings 
is highlighted by the interest showm in the 
committee set up, apparently under a 
broker, to study possible changes in the 
jobbing system, especially to help the small 


jobber. Fcar.s rhii the ever-increasing 
dominance of the market by a few large 
jobbers would have csf^ciaUy evil results 
seem exaggerated. The jobbing system is a 
mechanism, used only because it is iweful. 
Jobbers have a theoretical monopoly of deals 
but merchant banks in particular are con¬ 
stantly arranging for the placing of large 
blocks of shares outside the market, giving 
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MOVIiMENTS ON THl- WORLD BOURSES 
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ts an excuse the inability to deal within the 
market in large quantities of stock without 
completely disrupting prices. It is surely 
more important to improve the mechanism 
and reduce the costs of the market rather 
than devise elaborate schemes for the sur¬ 
vival of the small men. 

British Printing 
Quiescent 

I N the absence of Mr Wilfred Harvey’s 
reply to the dissident directors of the 
British Printing Corporation, all sides, in¬ 
vestors, customers, bankers and journalists 
are pontificating. Customers and bankers 
naturally do not want to be seen opposing a 
chairman with whom they are in constant 
contact, so journalists assume that they are 
committed in some degree, where in fact 
they may just be trying to be neutral. Insti¬ 
tutional investors are worried as much about 
management as about salary scales, and so 
arc assumed to be against. But many of 
the parties are possibly more open-minded, 
or unwilling to get involved, than tliat. 
Journalists, on the other hand, have no such 
inhibitions. They seem, both privately and 
publicly to be decidedly cynical about how 
convincing Mr Harvey’s defence will be, 
and for how long ahead he will call the 
extraordinary general meeting. 

ISRAELI MARKET 

Capital Gains Untaxed 

Tel Aviv 

ITHIN a few days of the announcement 
by the Israeli Treasury that the capital 
gains tax on shares would be abolished the 
stock market had more than recovered the 
losses of the previous few months. The fax 
had been announced last year, and was im¬ 
posed in January of this year, after prices 
had been forced down by anticipatory gloom 
and apathy. The share index, whi^ in 
the year to January, 1964, had risen nearly 
forty points to 175 (December, 1961 = 100), 
lost nearly all its gains in the succeeding 
fifteen months. More important, turnover 
declined so that this year it had reached a 
low of £I 200,ooo-£I 300,000 a day. When 
news of the repeal of the tax was confirmed 
turnover jumped to £l 1.2 million, the index 
rose eleven points in as many days ; and for 
the last few days it has been ranging from 
£I 1-1.6 million. The small private investors 
who had abandoned the market during the 
slump, are now returning in large numbers 
attracted by the prospect of tax-free capital 
gains. In addition yields on good Israeli 
equities are still high, often more than 7% 
net of tax, or 9% gross. The small investor 
has also been encouraged by the introduc¬ 
tion by the Government of a tax limit of 
25 % on the first £I 500 of dividend income. 

The biggest beneficiaries from the jump 
in prices were banks, property com]3^ies 
and trusts run by banks, all of which rose 
up to 20% in the few days after the repeal. 
One Trust, Anglo-Israel Investors, jumped 
by over 30 in a few days. Ladustrial 
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shares went up less, and shares in citrus 
companies, which had not suffered badly, 
consequently gained less. 

The tax itself bad been 25% on gains of 
less than one year, reducing by a twentieth 
each year, so that property held for sixteen 
years or more became free of tax liability. 
So market speculators were very hard hit, 
and in a market as narrow and new as the 
Israeli, anything which limits turnover was 
bound to have a disproportionate effect on 
dealings and share pi ices. 

UNIT TRUSTS 

Ahead of the Market ? 

N et investment in unit trusts in June 
at £3.2 million was down by a half 
on June last year. Investors understandably 
became less enthusiastic about buying units 
as the stock market weakened, but they did 
not rush to sell. Repurchases by managers 
rose by only £200,000 to £1.9 million. 
Although the odd-lotter in America (the 
equivalent of our small investor) is always 
supposed to buy when he should sell and 
vice versa, the unit trust investor here is, 
apparently, not always wrong. After the 
first quarter rush in i960 at the end of a 
bull market, when the unit trust movement 
was taking on a new life, sales of units to 
the public ran at a low level and even the 
trustee boomlet in 1961 did not attract 
many people to buy units, and later events 
justified their reticence. But as the market 
fell to its nadir in the summer of 1962 sales 
of units rose, and continued to rise with the 
market until mid-1964, when they levelled 
out, three months before the pre-election 
peak. 


UNIT TRUSTS 



While the unit trust investor apparently 
anticipates the market in buying, his selling 
shows only a very small cyclical movement; 
but even then his reactions look right. 
Repurchases of units by managers dropped 
very sharply after the 1961 peak, and the 
ensuing market decline did not bring a rush 
of unit sellers. Just as significant was the 
comparatively low level of repurchases when 
the market got up to its 1964 peak; few 
people sold in relief on seeing their 1961 
prices again. Any one investor, of course, 
would have done best to have sold at the 
1961 peak, bought at the 1962 low and 
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sold again last October ; but if all investors 
try to follow the same policy they will move 
prices against themselves. Unit trust 
holders as a group appear to fellow a correct 
policy. And ir could be that their buying 
on rises, and that of other small investors, 
perpetuates the rises; the cut-back in 
buying brings about a fall; and the refusal 
to sell in panic ensures that the downswing 
is not large. The small investor, then, so 
far from moving against the market, may in 
fact himself determine much of its move¬ 
ment. The big institutions are steadily 
increasing their share of the total capital 
quoted, but share prices are determined by 
the balance of supply and demand, not the 
volume, and the small investor could soon 
once again increase his buying and ulti¬ 
mately lift prices, while the big institutions 
are busy in the fixed interest market. 

CRANLEIGH GROUP 

Now a Boardroom 
Quarrel 

S R-iRnioLDERS seeking a Board of Trade 
inquiry into the affairs of the Cran- 
leigh Group can only be confirmed in their 
distnist of the board by the attempt of five 
of the directors to remove the sixth, *Mr 
J. H. Fischcl. A circular signed by the five, 
headed by the chairman, Mr David Blank, 
says: 

“For some lime past Mr FKcbeJ's con¬ 
duct AS a director has been such that wc, 
\hc undersigned, who arc all the other 
directors of Cranlcigh Group Limited, can 
work with him no longer.” 

These directors say that the major diffi¬ 
culties with Mr Fischel began towards the 
end of 1963 over some financial difficulties 
he had with a German company. The 
circular continues : 

Tills situation inevitably created difficult 
problems for the Board wliosc duty it was 
to ensure that tlic Cranleigh Group funds 
did nuM also become involved. 

But there was no mention of these prob¬ 
lems in the directors’ report or the chair¬ 
man’s statement with last year’s accounts, 
issued in January this year; and share¬ 
holders may well wonder why the five dir- 
caors have left it so long before calling an 
extraordinary general meeting to remove 
Mr Fischel from the board, piirricularly as 
the company has recently sued him and a 
company associated with him. 

The Fischcl affair has no connection with 
the attempt led by Mr Prochnik, a former 
director of a subsidiary, to pet a Board of 
Trade inquiry, although Mr Fischel did in 
fact dissociate himself from the board’s 
reply to Mr Prochnik. The shareholders 
who have signed the requisition form, 
nearly a thousand of them, five times the 
legal minimum, are free to support the 
majority of the board in the Fischcl affair 
—though it will be surprising if they do. 
Mr Fischel will in any case reply fully to 
the allegations made against him in a cir¬ 
cular next week. But as the five directors 
and their associates hold a large, perhaps 
a controlling pan, of the equity, they will 
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probably succeed in removing him. Despite 
the fears expressed by the five earlier that 
the Prochnik affair would depress the share 
price, there have been enough buyers 
around to lift the price to 5s. 9d., a rise of 
9d., or 15 ;.',, over the past fortnight. 

CONSr-TT IRON 

Nationalisation 

Candidate 

W HiLii all one’s prejudices rise in revolt 
against the possibility that a steel 
company in the north-east of England 
could make profits, the latest results from 
C>>nsett Iron could almost be used to show 
that there was such a possibility. For the 
chairman quite confidently states that, fail¬ 
ing nationalisation or another recession, the 
company is in a shape to make profits again. 
After three years of making losses the com¬ 
pany last year (ending 3rd April) made a 
profit before tax of £2 million, against a loss 
of £184,000 the previous year. As a result 
it was able to pay a dividend of 10%— 
which gives a yield at the present price of 
16s. (3s. below the proposed nationalisation 
compensation price) of 12.5‘V.. But the 
company is still a long way from providing 
a normal commercial return: pre-tax return 
on capital employed (less h^un capital) is 
only 8%—and this in a very g(K)d \ear for 
the steel industry. 

Failing a drastic fall in sales, next year 
should better. For the long pull, lardiiy 
staried, towards reducing steel costs is pay¬ 
ing off. In particular, the oxygen steel 
making plant is paying handsome dividends. 
Consetfs policy of getting the most out of 
existing plant— the productive capacity of 
the Jarrow mill is to be increased by a fifth 
at little capital cost, and iron and steel- 
making arc to be increased where possible— 
sliould yield results in tlie short term. The 
prcxluct mix too is being changed. One* 
third of the company’s output is plate (only 
a quarter of which, though, goes to the 
shipbuilding industry), a product where 
over-capacity seems endemic; but it is 
widening the range of its other heavy pro¬ 
ducts, getting out of supplying billets to 
re-rollers and starting production of special 
steels. 

Are any of these moves a prescription for 
health in the Jong term ? Conscit is fortun¬ 
ate in being able to take imported raw 
materials in 35,000-ton freighters but the 
step up to larger ships still, which is coming, 
will put it, and most other British plants, 
at a disadvantage. More important, it can¬ 
not take advantage of the economies of large 
scale production: its present plans take steel 
production to \\ million tons a year. Would 
any realistic plan for the future steel indus¬ 
try of Britain (still less the greater measure 
public control ” that the chairman reason¬ 
ably admits to be necessary) give permission 
for'the next step, now' being mulled over, 
to 2 million tons ? The sad truth is that, 
whatever the competence of the manage¬ 
ment in pulling Consett out of its recent 
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difficulties—and it has been a considerable 
achievement—the company is a sitting duck 
for nationalisation. For, in a world increas¬ 
ingly of immense scale modern plants or 
small specialists, there will be no room for 
anything in between, like making the most 
of old plant by constant detailed improve- 
mcnis. too familiar an idea in the British 
steel industry today. 

c.\vi:nham foods 

Slimming on Sweets 

C AVliNiiAM FOODS is making an offer for 
the minority interest in its subsidiary, 
(^arsons, and for the majority equity interest 
(which controls only 49.7% of the votes) 
in J. A. and P. Holland. Payment is to be 
ttiadc entirely in Cavenham ordinary shares 
and, for Holland, 74 o loan stock. Caven- 
ham’s policy is quite clear : it wants com¬ 
plete ownership as well as control of the tw'o 
companies so that it can cut them up to fit 
iut4) an integrated confectionery group. The 
resultant group need not do substantially 
belter than its separate parts, however, since 
Cavenham is basically trying to make a silk 
purse out of a number of sows’ ears. 

Carsons makes chocolates under the 
Carson name; it also owms Ycaunan, 
makers of ‘‘ Sunny Spread ” and Procea, 
which makes the flour and other ingredients 
for the slimming bread of that name. 
Carsons' chocolate side doubled its pre-tax 
loss to £146,000 last year, and Ycatman's 
previous profit turned into a loss. The 
Procea group, however, increased its profit 
by £20,000 to £76,000, but even this rise 
only just enabled it to beat its 1962 figure, 
l.ast year Holland turned 1963’s loss of 
£203,000 into a profit of the same amount; 
the confectionery division—mainly toffees 
—made an increased loss of £108,000, but 
rising profits from the wholesaling division 
and a big tumround by the paper and 
plastics division more than (^set this. In 
all Holland and Carsons made a pre-tax 
profit of only £88,000 ; yet their asset value 
is £3.8 million. 

There seems to be plenty of scope for 
rationalisation and the reduction of assets 
employed- But slimming alone will not be 
enough. Cavenham itself (formerly Carr’s 
of Carlisle), with net assets of £1.9 
million, made only £46,000 in the ten 
months to January i6th from biscuit 
making, and obviously has a long way to 
go before it is really profitable. Although 
the sweet and confectionery market is con¬ 
tracting, however, some companies can still 
make very satisfactory profits ; Schweppes 
concentrated on catering jams, since pro¬ 
ducers in this field were comparatively 
inefficient, and on its '' New Jam ” ; Avana 
(ffoup sells its cakes and jams through 
Marks & Spencer. A swing is occurring 
towards own brand ” goods and Caven¬ 
ham could find a ready outlet for its pro¬ 
ducts through supermarkets and chain 
stores. The board connection with the 
French Perrier group and hotel and 
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specialised food companies could also prove 
very useful. The chairman, Mr Jimmy 
Goldsmith, who is also chairman of Car- 
sons and Holland, is veiy confident that 
he can weld the companies into a sound 
food group and is ready to sell any interests 
that do not fit into this. ITicre seems to be 
little chance for the three companies living 
both profitably and independently. But 
even the enlarged Cavenham will he small 
be.side Schweppes or Beecham or the 
Quaker chocolate makers, and its main hope 
of survival must be further takeovers of 
small companies as the sweet and confec¬ 
tionery industry consolidates itself into big¬ 
ger units under the pressure of falling 
margins. 

The equity shares to be issued and 
quoted in I.ondon in the proposed takeover 
arc ordinary shares, although Cavenham 
Foods will remain a “close” company 
under the control of Cavenham Investments, 
a private company itself controlled by Mr 
Goldsmith and Baron de Gunzburg (of 
Perrier), through the deferred shares, which 
have limited dividend rights up to 1967. 
The outside shareholders in Carsons and 
Holland must now decide whether the 
advantages of consolidation and reorganisa¬ 
tion within the Cavenham Foods group will 
offset the disadvantages of being minority 
shareholders in a close company, holding 
a narrowly traded .share. It would have 
been fairer if C^jvenham had olfered cash. 

CONCRETE 

Elements of Strength 

W mNiNc; the confidence of one local 
authority housing committee is half 
the battle of making a success of an indus¬ 
trialised building system. Concrete Ltd. 
did that long ago: it completed its first 
block of flats in the Bison Wall Frame 
system in November, 1963, and now has 
more than a hundred contracts from all over 
the country. And last year's rise of nearly 
5 ^% in the value of contracts completed 
(£11} million worth in all) was largely due 
to demand for Bison flats. These are not 
beautiful—how many tower blocks are ?— 
but they are competitive on price and they 
go up quickly. Also Concrete works on 
a contract with a local buOder. Concrete 
supplies and erects the concrete compon¬ 
ents and the local company does the rest: 
which must be good for public relations. 
Mr Ken Wood, the chairman, reports that 
inquiries have slowed down a bit with the 
credit squeeze. But a system like Bison 
that does not need vast orders for hundrcd.s 
of dwellings at a time and has been used 
long enough <to acquire the cost cutting 
techniques which come with experience, 
must surely suffer less than most. And local 
authorities—who arc not suffering from the 
squeeze—^wiU surely welcome Concrete’s 
forthcoming system for blocks of flats of less 
than four storeys or so, an area where indus¬ 
trialised building of any sort has yet to 
make its mark. 

Trading profit, at £800,000, rose less 
than turnover and the percentage of pre-tax 
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DAMS IN CYPRUS 
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/111 of these Hands have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record oith, 

July, 1965 

$ 20 , 000,000 

Government of New Zealand 

5 ®/ 4 % Bonds due July 1,1985 

Dattd July 1 , 1 %S Du..-Jul) 1,1085 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Juvorpornivj 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N. V. 


Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N. V. Banque Lambert Deutsclic Bank 

Aktioniltoaclliiclitifl 

Alj^cmene Bdnk Nederland N.V. Baiica Coninicrclale Ilaliana Banca Nazionalc del Lavoro 
Bank oi London & South America fianque de Bruxelles S.A. Banqiic de Paris et dcs Pays-Bas 

l.liniteil 

Commerzbank Credit Lyonnais Den Danske Landinaiidsbank Dresdiier Bank 

AliLtl«iiA« 0 elkichikfC AktIciielskMif Aktl4*ii||eii«llHchafl 

Hill, Samuel Sc. Co. Hope & Co. KIcinwort, Benson Lazard Brothers & Co. Morgan Grenfell & Co. 


Pierson, Hcldring & Pierson N. M. Rothschild & Sons J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

I.lmict'd 

Sliandinaviska Bankeii Societt: Beige de Banque, S.A. Societe Gendrale Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
Svenska Handelsbanken L’Union des Mines La Henin Gunnar Bohn Sc Co., A/S 

Credit Commercial de France S.A. Jean Degroof & Cic. Hottinguer & Cie. 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

I.lmict'd 


de Rothschild Fretes 


J. & A. Scrimgeour 


Blytli & Co., Inc. The Dominion Securities Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Ilarriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Frercs & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

lncorporal<‘d Jncorponited 

Smith, Barney & Co. White, Weld & Co. Paribas Corporation 

liirorporati'd 

Bache & Co. Ilallgartcn & Co. Ladenburg. Thalmann & Co. Swiss American Corporation 

Iiit'(»r|>orati‘d 

Arnhold and S. Bleichrocdcr Baker, AVeeks & Co. Burnham and Company Bums Bros. & Denton, Inc. 
Dominick & Dominick, Hayden, Stone 11. IIcntzA Co. Hirsch&Cn. Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 

Incorponiled liicorporatotl lnc<orporuu*il 

R. W. Prcssprich & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Fahnestock & Co. 
First Manhattan Co. Halle & Stieglitz Harris & Partners Inc. W. C. Pitficld & Co., Inc. 
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prolii on turnover fell from 8.4% to 7 *.. 
But this was the result of completing during 
the year a number of low profit contracts 
taken over with the CZoncrctc Development 
C-ompany. Profits after tax were up by 7 ;.. 
10 £460,000 ; givitig a massive cover of 7.6 
for the maintained dividend payout of 10 % 

- again supplemented by a scrip issue— 
of one for six this time. C-oncrctc is one 
of the companies that benefits from 
jhe advent of corporal ion lax. Although it 
IS ironic that one result of the benefit is to 

open the possibility of some increase in 
dividend ”—not at all what the Chaneellor 
intended. 

Concrete has interests in other activities 
besides system-built housing. It started off 
nearly fifty years ago making concrete floor 
beams, and it still churns our vast quantities 
of these. Then there arc multi-storey car 
parks and massive beams for civil engineer¬ 
ing contracts like the M4 elevated roadway. 
But excellent management reflected in sales 
and profits more than doubled over the last 
five years ; and reasonable prospects (even 
with a credit squeeze) have stopped the 
share price drifting down along with the rest 
of the building industry. At 33s. 9d. it has 
dropped 8 s. since the budget, although it 
cheered up after the report. At this price 
the dividend yield is 2% compared with 
3.6'’;, for the construaion industry; but 
the earnings yield is above average for the 
industry, even allowing for investment 
allowances. 

In Brief,,, 

Yorkshire Imperial Metals 

The issue of a £5 million 7!% debenture 
stock by Yorkshire Imperial Metals (half- 
t>wned by Imperial Chemical Industries) 
this week could well have made many com- 
lianics wonder what the money market is 
coming to. This is expensive money, and 
reflects the firm belief ICI (and prcsum> 
ably the bankers, Hill Samuel) that it is not 
going to become significantly cheaper for 
s<imc time. Yorkshire Imperial is in the 
business of copper piping—lied to the build¬ 
ing industry and not likely to suffer in the 
forsccablc future. For ICI is convinced that, 
while interest rates may come down to 6^ 'X) 9 
and conceivably to 6%, in the next few 
years, they are not likely to get any lower 
—an opinion worth noting by lesser com¬ 
panies hoping for a more dramatic reduc¬ 
tion. 


Sir Billy sticks to his last 

Sir Billy Butlin, king of holiday camps, 
announced in his ehairmaifs statement that 
he expected to be able to maintain his divi¬ 
dend this year: this is important, since 
cover for the 55"., dividend was only 1.2. 
In other words a freely-distributing com¬ 
pany with a growth rate like Butliu’s loses 
only one year’s increase of dividends 
through the impact of corporation tax: the 
shares at 9s icid yield 5.6 X,, which seems 
unreasonably high. 


The New Taxes: 

Record and Reassessment 

B ri lAiu’s old system of company taxation 
was cfleciively a higli coipoiation tax 
(15 *0 profits lax plus the 4ii'> standard 
rate giving a total of 564 n) substantially 
ortset by allowing the shareholder a credit 
of 414".. (ihe standard rate) against his 
sonal tax liability on dividends. The new 
system is that of a comparatively low cor¬ 
poration tax with no rax credit to ihc 
shareholder. At the level of general fiscal 
policy this may have one important unpub¬ 
licised advantage of which the Chancellor 
was undoubtedly aware. With the initially 
low level of corporation tax (compared, say, 
with the United States where, however, 
personal tax rates are lower) the (-hancellor 
has considerable scope to impose a higher 
level of corporate taxation in subsequent 
years without it seeming piditically too 
terrible. Since many analysts have con¬ 
vinced themselves that in the domestic mar¬ 
ket increases in the corporation tax will be 
passed on in the form of higher prices, then 
—to put it at its most cynical—the corpora¬ 
tion tax in fact offers an opportunity for 
higher indirect taxation in a way that is 
acceptable to the trade unions. 

Corporation tax is expected to make com¬ 
panies rely more on retained earnings than 
on externally raised funds, since a £ of 
equity capital subscribed by the shareholder 
costs him a full £i while a £ of capital 
provided by the shareholder by forgoing 
dividend costs him only £i less the 414% 
tax that he would have had to pay on 
dividends. Hence the company, in the 
shareholder's interest, should rely more 
heavily on retained earnings. This cxpccu- 
tion could prove doubly false: large com¬ 
panies tend to be largely self-financing in 
any ease while smaller companies rai.se new 
equity capital from simple lack of sufficient 
internal cash flow. And increased corporate 
saving is likely to be minimised by the 
declared intention of many chairmen to 
maintain dividends even at the cost of 
reduced retentions—and a possible increase 
t>f taxation receipts to the Exchequer. 

On overseas investment the corporation 
tax will effectively limit the extent to which 
foreign taxes can be credited against British 
taxes to the level of corporation tax. This 
should adversely affect some categories of 
investment in high-tax foreign countries. 
'I'he actual impact of thi*^' must depend on 
(1) the extent to w'hich companies investing 
abroad have alternative investments in 
Britain—many obviously have not ; (2) to 
ih;; extent 10 which they intend to repatriate 
profits to this country and—since invest¬ 
ments involve long term considerations—(3) 
their assessment of the long-term level of 
Britain's corporation tax being higher than 
the initial level. 

The capital gains tax is a long overdue 
reform, especially necessary with the intro¬ 
duction of the corporation tax which gives 
very considerable tax advantages to the 


majority of “ close " companies \\hidi retain 
a high prv^poriiou of their earnings. Tax 
avoidance through retained profits, iians- 
forming otherwise highly taxable income 
into iinlascd or low taxed capital gains, is a 
major and possibly incurable weakness of all 
modern vax systems. And corpmaiion tax 
largely nullifies one effect of the capital gains 
lax by restricting the advantages from this 
lorm of liix avoidance, because many close 
companies will save more from the company 
tax than their owners need to pay capital 
gains tux. This is a major objection to the 
corporation tax as a weapon in the fight 
against the present, very unequal, distribu- 
rion of w'calth in this country. 

Looking back on the Finance Bill two 
things are now clear. The first is that the 
capital gains tax in its modified form is an 
essentially sound and well conceived reform 
although other—and possibly more desir¬ 
able—methods of taxing capital (gifts tax, 
wealth tax, ere.j might have greater long¬ 
term advantages. The corporation tax, 
however, is a costly experiment in fiscal 
reform offering minimal returns, and with 
siibstaiiiial disadvantages. The second 
point is that despite these very serious tech¬ 
nical weaknesses in the Finance Bill, the 
conception and enactment of such wide 
sweeping changes is a fundamental innova¬ 
tion in British economic and fiscal legisla¬ 
tion: and is tangible proof of a refreshing 
willingness to stake large amounts of 
political capital on ideas. 

How the Corporation Tax 
offsets Capital Gains Tax 

Suppose a company distributes a quarter 
of its net of corporate lax profits—more than 
many private companies—and that it can 
invest to earn 6*;;', net of all taxes. 

Old System £ New System £ 

Profits.10.000 Profits.10,000 

Tax (56-25%).... (5,625) Corporation Tax. (3,700) 

4.375 6,300 

Dividends (Net). (925) Dividends (Net).. (925) 

Dividend Tax .... (650f 

Rccairied E^rninfs 3,450 Retained Eanimf^ 4,725 

Total Tax. 5,625 Total Tax; 

Corporation Tax. 3,700 
Dividends Tax. . 6S0 

4.350 

Saving in tax compared with old system 

£5»<^25 £4>350 £l^ 75 - I'he capital 

gains tax liability is, at most, rax at 30’V. 
on the £4,725 of retained earnings, or 
£1.417.5. While this brings the total tax 
due to marginally more than the present 
liability, the owner of the business has con¬ 
siderable flexibility as to when he will pay. 
More important, he has the use of the 
delayed (i.e. future capital gains) ta.v for as 
long as he chooses ; profits or interest earned 
on this will more than offset the additional 
tax liability. 






BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

1965 FINANCE ACT 

Additional long-term gains tax. Range of 
assets wider than for short-term gains—in¬ 
cludes also personal chattels sold for £,1^000 
or more, works of an, etc., and sales of 
capital assets of businesses, where the pro¬ 
ceeds not reinvested. Company to pay at 
corporation tax rate (see below) individuals 
at lower of 30% or } marginal rate (I under 
original Bill). Gilt-edged exempt (by 
amendment to Bill) to extent of difference 
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(Le. Bill as amended) 

between issue and redemption price. 
Securities valued at Budget Day, 1965, { way 
up (1 under Bill) between selling and buying 
stock market prices or at earlier buying 
price if higher. Life assurance policies 
exempt (under Bill only person who took 
out policy when proceeds go to immediate 
family was excepted); but Ufe funds will be 
liable to tax. 
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OLD TAX SYSTEM 

CAPITAL GAINS 

Tax payable on short-term gains only, i.e. oo 
profits on sales of securities held for six 
months or less, or property (other than one’s 
own house) held for three years or less. 
Taxpayer’s full marginal rate applied. 


COldPANY TAX 

Income Tax at standard rate (now 4i|%X 
profits tax at 15% (for companies with 
profits of over £12,000^ tapering down- 
wardsX Dividends to shareholders liable to 
no further tax in their hands, except surtax 
for those with employment incomes over 
about £5»ooo (or investment incoaiea» 
£2,000). Low tax rate shareholders entitled 
to recover some tax paid by company. 

OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 

For direa investment; in general relief 
given for overseas company tax against 
British company tax (i.e. up to about 
561%). For portfolio investment relief 
given against British income tax (and pro¬ 
fits tax) for withholding taxes payable 
abroad (i.e. on dividends^ Also for under¬ 
lying, or company, tax paid abroad to soma 
extent, according to provisions of double tax 
treaties. 


OVERSEAS TRADING 
CORPORATIONS 

Companies with their business entirely 
abroad paid British income and profits tax 
only on profits remitted to Britain for distri¬ 
bution as dividends. Hiis was important 
only for companies in countries with tax 
rates lower than British (otherwise no 
British income tax and profits tax payableX 
Main groups were tin and rubber companies. 

CLOSE COMPANIES 

Two definitions: 

(a) for profiu tax, to pick out * director- 
aontroUed ** oomptnies. Remuneration of 

directors** (at specially defined; now 
redesignated “ partidpaiors **) was subject to 
limits. Excess not deductible for profits tax. 

(b) for surtax. Slightly broader definition 
pi(^ed out "controlled companies.** Defi¬ 
nition excluded all companies where public 
had 25% interest. Controlled companies 
had to pay out all investment income and 
reasonable proportion of profits, in principle. 
Otherwise whoU of profits apportioned 
among members, assess^ individually. 

INVESTMENT AND UNIT 
TRUSTS 

Both theoretically liable to short-term gains 
tax. Too modi switching unusual because 
of danger of bdng assessed ti dealers (on sH 
profits on sales securities). Ndther paid 
significant UK tax as investment inoome 
dther received net (tax paid), or from abroad, 
in which case double ux relief against foreip 
company and dividend tax usually 
extinguished any British tax liability. 


A new corporation tax around 35% to 
40% to apply to profits of all companies. 
Dividends to be charged to tax again 
in hands of shareholder at his marginal 
rate. To avoid double corporation tax, 
old profits tax concept of " franked ” and 
"unfranked*' investment income applies. 
Thus in the hands of a company, dividend 
income from another company will be 


Since British company tax to be only 
35-40% in future, large part of foreign com¬ 
pany tax to be unrelieved. But since British 
companies will now have to deduct income 
tax from dividends they pay out (and pay it 
to Revenue), they pressed to be allowed to 
deduct overspill of foreign tax against this 
liability. Finance Bill said no, in principle, 
but gave transitional relief to companies 
widi large investments abroad who would 
have to pay more British ux. This 


Fmanoe Bill abolished OTCs special re^- 
ktk^ but dlls did not matter much as with 
British company tax at 35-40% little would 
ba payable anyway. But OTCt hit in same 
as other companies with overseas 


Single definition: Companies with less than 
35% in hands of public (50% under the 
fiUX controlled by 5 or fewer people, 
fmnilies counting as one, i.e. same as old 
surtax company except for 35% instead of 
35%, and slightly wider definition of. family. 
Qote companies to pay out 60% of trading 
income, or give reason why. Any under- 
distribution will be apportioned among (and 
assessed on) members, but only up to 60%. 


Both Eable to capital gains tax (originally at 
corporation tax rate, reduced, by famous 
Tory amendment to 30%); but share¬ 
holder or unit-holder gets relief against own 
cgt liability for tax paid by trust. Definition 
of trusts for this purpose: must not be 
closed company (under Bill, more dian 50 
members), must pay out 85% income (90% 
under Bill) and uot have more than 15% 


" franked,** and not be liable to corporation 
tax a second time. But income from govern¬ 
ment securities or from debentures will be 
unfranked and liable to corporation tax in 
hands of a company. Original Finance Bill 
anti-avoidance provisions to prevent com¬ 
panies " forest^ing,** by paying out big 
dividends before new rules take effect, have 
been watered down. 


relief extended (from 5 to 7 years) in 
Act, and made altogether more generous. 
Relief for overseas company tax available 
only for direct investments (i.e. holdings of 
25or more, widened in Act to include 
holdings of 10% or more in companies in 
Commonwealth countries). As for other, 
“portfolio** investment, double tax agree¬ 
ments to be renegotiated, to reduce relief 
for underlying tax. Unilateral relief, where 
no agreement exists, to be stopped. 


income. Under Bill diey would have had 
no transitional relief either, as they have no 
overspill Act gives them relief at if they 
had overspill of the maximum allowable 
(53f% to 40%). 


“Normal** interest payments, disallowed 
under Bill, now allowed as deduction for 
corporation tax, unless paid to "participa¬ 
tor** (director, other than whole-time ser¬ 
vice director, or one of the five or fewer 
controlling shareholders). Directors* remu¬ 
neration deductible for corporation tax, but 
within prescribed limits. These limiu are 
more generous than under Bill, much more 
generous than under old profits tax rules. 


(by cost) of portfolio in one company (other 
Uian another trust), or up to 25 % by 
value if held on budget day, 1965. All 
these definitions were tighter under Bill. 
Another amendment covers unit trusts that 
are contracting. Gains on securities realised 
to pay out holders who are liquidating units 
will be assessed on holders in such cases, not 
on the trusts. 
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t^OMl’ANY MUUriNG RliPORX'S 
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ENEL NATIONAL ELECTRIC ENERGY AGENCY 
REPORT AND ACCOUNTS AT DECEMBER 31 1964 


’llw Report of ilic Ho:irJ of Dircvrors uivcs an account of the fun her 
work of orn:uiis.uion cirricd out durinn the course of rlie linancial year, 
with ihc premise ihai ihe accomus refer lo 221 of the P9S cnierpriscs 
which had Ix-en oUK inlly irinsferred lo I{N1'.I. bv i!ie end of 196*1, repre¬ 
sent inj; about 92 i)er went i»f the entire complex, of installations and other 
.issets subject tt) n.uiojtallsation ulic accounts ai end-iyb?! refenad to 7i 
oiUTprises). Ai ihe end of 19h4 there had been established 29 Disiricis or 
J^Istrict ("enljei kovcii i*; tiie 20 Re};it)ns into wlneh Italy is» divided} and 
Idd Zones of the total of 162 planned Uo eov^r the 92 Provinces). 

The Kepoit coiiiimies with detailed infiviniaiion cnniernirm the proi>res«i 
of manai'emenl. hi 19^4 ern^s pnidiiciioii of eUvirIc eneruy b\ liNP.L 
v\as *'0,26,S milliioi kWh, of which 2^,735 million I'W’li was hydroelectric 
ptiwer, 20,462 miHiiMi kW'h was thermal ekvtiic power, 2,?27 million kWh 
ceiiilKiinal po\Mi and lAlt million kWh was mi.’lea.r pvwver. (loinpand 
with the previous va.^r ilie iiKiease in jzross piodi'ciion was ?..3 per v.x.ni, 
•he torre-pondin'^ in^uase in P>6.3 beinj; S.46 per ^eni. 1 lydioelis ;n^.. 
prodiKiion was dnvvn by lS,7 per cent, due to ^>v^ livdrauliciiy, whilst 
liennal power oiiipiri ruse by .''d S per cent. 

A.'v'.rexnie li.ilian ouipm by h.Nl’.L and oilier productrs; was "3.^16 
nnJIion kWh in 1, with 7I.VS2 million kW’n fed iriio ihi- network lo 
meet internal consumption daUini’ inio nceouni impons and e\pt3ris\ 
The increase in a^'-aueate uross proviuction was 6.9 per cent in 1964, vvliilsi 
m 1963 the rise was 9 3 pir cent compared vvitli the previous year. 

Sales of rlcctiac power bv h.Nhl. in 1964 amiiuntcd to 46,030 million 
InW'Ii, an increase ol 7.2 per cent compared vvitli 196.3. At December 31, 
1964, the number of consumers had reached 17,71!i,642» showing an 
increase of 1,171.749. or 7.1 per cent, over the figure al the end of the 
previous year. l*ariieiiJnr irnix^lus was given to the service of new 
connections, enabling an appreciable shorieiiing of the time between 
the eoinplerion ol the contract for supply and the connection of the 
c*>nsmncr. 

During the course of the year seven new hydroeleciric platns emeied 
inio service with an .aggregate maximum capacity of 184,630 kW and an 
average annual prodiicibility of 437.5 million kWh, .as vvell as eight new 
thermal power sets for an aggregate gro^s maximum c.ipaciiv ol 
1,185,000 kW. 

With the transfer of the relative installations, HN1{L currently disposes 
of three nuclear power stations (Latina, Garigliano and rrino Vcrcellese) 
in regular operation and having an aggregate capacity of S46,000 kW, which 
will rise to 617,000 kW in June, 1965 w'hen the second set of the Trino 
Vcrcellese plant starts operating. The aggregate annual pnHlucibiliiy ol 
rhese tlirec plants is 3,800 million kWh t.4.3 billion as from June, 1965). 

'Hie unceasing tare of technological progress in the nuclear ficki, again 
evident in 1964, confirms that ihe role to be played by nuclear energy 
m meeting Italian energy reguirements will acquire an ever-grearer import¬ 
ance in the coming years, until it becomes predomin.ini among the other 
primary sources of energy. 

Dealing next with planning, ihc Repoii ot the I3oaid of Direciors points 
our that the slight sl.iekening in the rate of increase of consumption of 
electric power registered in Italy last year was of a purely coniunciural 
character, from which it is not possible to draw conclusions regarding 
medium-term trends which condition the estimates of requirements of 
electric energVi and consequently of new plants, for the next five years. 
The Agency therefore considers that the investment progr.imme rcs4>lved 
upon in 1963 is still valid ; the programme is based on average annual 
compound growth-rates of 9 per cent in national icquirements of dearie 
power and of 9.3 per cent of capacity. 


To the Report for 1963 the aggregate expenditure for new ENPJ. plants 
w.is e'liinuied at Lire 1,740 billion for the quinquennium 1964-19i38, 
As a result of a careful analytical review, taking into account the up-d;Uing 
of the prevgramme and the intervening incrc.ise in costs, a new estimate 
has been arrive<l nr for the quinquennium 1965-1969 amvmnring to Lire 
2,110 bilhijti. 

An important section of the Report is devoted to ** Scientific and 
Technological RcHcarch,*' in which sector activity concerning electric 
eneigy continued to be intense. Co-ordination is effected by the Central 
.Management for Re^carch, which avails itself of the centres and services 
established in the Divisions, with which it is functionally linked. The 
Agency goes considci.ible aiiention to scicniilic research, on W'hich 
iLvhnieal progress depends, ihiN fulliH’ng one of the basic pre- 
Mipposiiions liM- the iiatiiMialis.iiion ol the clecliicily supply industry in 
Iialv. 

'rite uuiubei oi |>cri»oiiiicl cmnkiyed at December 31, 1964, rclativ'e lo 
ilk 221 enterprises to vvliiih the accounis refer, was 70,447. Tliis repre¬ 
sents an increase of 2.560 compared vvitli ilie ligiirc at the end of the 
jkivliiiis Ne.ir. J he iiici\ isc is accouiiivd for as follows: 1,507 employees 
l.il-ti) ovlt Irom iJie former comiaciiiig firms, in accordance W’iili the 
l..ibour Agreement ol DecemlxT IS, 19o3 ; 225 employees taken over 
Will) ilie enterprise- iiiiegraud into ilie oiganis.iiioii of the .Agency during 
1964 ; and 828 repieseninig nn .uiual inirease in the number of personnel 
engaged, due not only to increased activity but also to the reduction in 
working hours of operaiives, w'lio now enjoy equal conditions with the 
ailminisiniiive staff in tins respect. 

In 1964 the aggiepate cost of personnel rose from Lire 214,653 million 
to Lire 260, >55 million ; however, if account is taken of llic cost of 
additional personnel engaged in 1964, the increase in cost reduces to about 
Lire 40 billion, or 18.2 per cent. If comparison is made to the 68,000 
personnel employed at December 31, 1963, The avetage increase in the 
cost per einplu>ee in 1964 results at about Lire 588,000. 

The encagcmcnC of personnel of all categories Is effected on a com¬ 
petitive basis. Despite the fact that this is an onerous system, and occupies 
a considerable amount of time of the personnel nflices because of the 
large number of candidates presouiing ihemsclvea, there is no intention 
of changing the system, above all l>ccausc it protects tlic Agency from 
external pressures and enables iJic recruitmciii of young and highly selec¬ 
tive personnel. 

Refening to finaneiiig. the Rcpoit rec.ills that the financial requirements 
of the Agency have to meet: 

(a) the payment in cash of indeninhics, togeilier with interest of 5i 
per cent thereon, to be effected in 20 half-yearly instalments starling from 
Jaiiu.iry I, 1964 ; and 

(b) the cost of new invesimenis not covered by self-financing. 

On the basis of the assumption of ngBieg.ue indemnity of I.irc 1,700 
billion, liNEL’s total commitment, taking into account interest payments, 
amounts to Lire 2,270 billion. 

In 1963 two 20-year 5 per rent bond loans were issued for nominal 
amounts of Lire 44 billion and 111 billion respectively, bivih underwritten 
ex-market by the Cassa Depositi c Prestiti at a price of 95i, that is to say 
at a discount of 4] per cent. With the net proceeds of tlK'^c two issues 
Ihc Agency was able to pay to those so entitled the interest for the first 
half-year 15>63 as well as the first half-year instalment of indemnity falling 
due on January 1, 1964. 
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tiu* ullouiLuui ol bonds lo subscribers. 'I'lic succc'.s ot' the operation 
served to re-establidi a relationship between tlio private saver and the 
eleclriviiv sup|>)v indusirv lor which there liad been a long tradition in 
linly. 


H.SCI 

I'ot the pasnient <it ihe second iuiU-yeurly insiahneiit on Job 1, I9()4. 
the Ageiicv was autlioiisi-d to issue lutther bonds of similar desenption 
tiM a miminul anK>unt ot Lire t.^0 billu>n t hese bonds were also iiniler> 
AM men bv du- Cassa Deposiii e I^csiiii, hut this time at a price ol SV., 
in oiliei word. .il .1 discount highet by ten poinis i.oinp.iied \Mlh llu- 
TMcvioiis loan At the same lime another loan ol simil.-n description was 
I ^ued liM [jie II billion, whkli was taken up it a price of SS'. b\ the 
Jsimiio Na/aunale dcllc I'reviden/i Sociale. To meet the payment <4 
tile third half-yearly instalnieiii <il indeinnify, due on January I, 196^, 
1\I L was authorised in Oeceml'eT. 1964. to issue anofhei 2<l-\eMi lo.in 
vU r) per lent, whieh was taken np .it .i pi in. o! '•! by the IsUiolo di 
(aed.to Jelle (.'asse di Rispauin«i liihane 

.\noiher issue ol Lire *’0 billion w-ts made in November, 19o4, tor the 
purpose ol coiisoiidaliiig (loi'.elher with the pnicteds ol tlie .ibove- 
meiitiotied I.N.P..S. loan foi Liie II billiom ilie shorl-ierm indebtedness 
contracted by tlie loimer nuclear enterprise SIMLA piior to its tr.iiislei 
to liNl'.l. 'riiis laucr bond is.ue was also imderwriiieii bv the Isiiiuio 
di (aediiit Jelle Qissc di Ri'.parnnio Iialiane. 

'The buidcii of the discouius relative to the ahovemeniioned lo.m. 
amounts to I.iie .17,075 milhon. At this same laie. the disLOunls lo be 
borne by LNl’L for the cotnpleiion ot the payment of iiideinnilies wmiUl 
be mote than Lite 200 billion, which the Report sialc.s -the Rexeiuk and 
I'spcndiiiiie Account of the Agency is not capable of sustaining. 

(aish payrneiUs to the former eleciriciry companies eltecied b\ bNb’l. 
up lo January 1. 190*', ainoiinis to Lire .U1 s billion 

Recause of the unfavour.abU* situation ol the u.nional eeonomy 1{NI*L 
wa> not able in and I904 to issue bonds lor pnblk subsetiplion lor 
the linatKing of its own LormMeri.ial loquircmeius. However, the 
improved Stock Exchange siuiaiion in ilie latei months ol 1%4 pcrnnited 
I he placing of a loan on the market in January ol this year for the 
amount of Llie 75 billion ai f» per cent, redeemable in 20 years and ollering 
pieinnims totalling Lire 900 rmllioii. ihe Kvni was mote than covered 
tictuilU by moie th.m Lire 100 billion in the single d:iv of issue, iuvcsm 


None ol the lo.irv- {.oneluded in 196-1 were intended to cover the require¬ 
ment'. of the Agc'icA to meet new invcstnicnis. To provide for ihc‘.c. 
apart Irorn sell ImaiiLing and other internal resources of a temporary 
naiuie. it was perhircc necessary to resort to further shon-icrm bank 
loans Taking into account the dejHisii, advanced by a few days of the 
piociucds of the I no 125 billion loan concluded with the Isliluto di 
ru Jito <.lelle ('.issc ill Risparmio Italiani*. itiual bank indcbtediiCs'. at the 
end of 1904 was aboiii I.ire I‘'5 billion 

7’Ik- Report take- as a siariiim point the cMidiivt of the rni'intit! 
m.m.igcrnent in orJei to submit lo the respoiMible aurboiities the case lor 
ihe assignment lo the Agency of an adequate eiidowmeni luiul, a- wi» 
punided in the case ol “ lUcctriciie de I'raiiLe.’' 

'I’he Report coniitiues. 

“ Ihe IJoaul was pleased to note that these pioldeius had aliracied the 
attention ol, and had been givc-n pniper importance by, Ihe (loric dci 
fAinii ill IIS repoii to Parliament on the first Rdance Sheet of the Agenev, 
even ihough—,as a result of arbitrary infcreixes coni.'iined in (he report--- 
that ^cclion ol press which opposed uaiionaIis.arioii ;it the time had used 
the re|X»rr as .i preteM to insinuate non-c\isrent delects in the maruigcnicnt 
of the .Ageiuv.” 

Rci-alltiig iliai tlie present level of the electricity rales is the same as 
obtained rn 19>^> it is pointed out that the st.ihilttv of rates over ,i period 
of more than five ye.ars is all the more remarkable in that the Italian 
economy has m the meanwhile been characteri.sed by a persistent rise 
ill price''; thus, ellecrivciy, the level of Tiahnn electricity rates has fallen, 
in leal terms, bv iiH)re than 30 per cent between 1959 and the present. 

Duiing the s.imc [*cr,od in France there have been increases of rates in 
19'‘9 aboiii /- pel cvntu in 1963 (alsoiii 7', per ceiii) and in August, 1964 
1.7.'' per centI. In I ngland and Wales \.hcre eadi Aiea Hoard appliC'. 
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4.782, i09,7o.s 



,Sivwk«. unci Sliarrs lletd . 

1,721,492,62<) 

■rv8!ii . 

4.460.529,921,610 

()a«li at Uuiikii. 

n,8i44,27M,71J 



PillH Receivable ... 

3i7,i50.J9 4 

Piv)\isiDMtil \'ci As..ei.. fl Ivnmei IMo 

101,719,791.916 

(AMWumcr Credits Oni«.i.tndiiv 


Kalantr CUrncJ f‘orw„i\l —IQ6’ 

n;>.6 4f,06i 

i'.urrcnt AevuuiUs 

104^404,006.044 

ilalanec ( aioed l e.i va’d -|96| 

127,456.771 

Oibcrs . 

V 1,469,802.96-' 



Cirdits tftirh 1'L|ii.di'-.iiioM I'vind' 

2,47.1,914,127 



.Adsanee.^ lo .Siippiiei.s 

29,669,920,474 



(.Hlier t>cdils. 

89,677JiMli 



Aev.rued ValiiCt Kcccivablr 

1,600,606,141 



(iraiid i'oUl . 

4.461,489,804.11 4 






1,16 >.189.801,411 


.Suspense .\e 


Susp«a i\cco«nCs 

6,9,3l).0(i0.l81 

Dopiisiis . . . 


Depvvsii. 

(iiatraniirs .tnd Warranties 

6l.5H8.6.!H.s9i 

(iiiar.iniie- .md ^'.i.i.tnne 

61.588,628,595 

(ilbri Suspense .Aeeoimis .tnd C'v 

11.007.109,13 1 

109,586,18)8.111 

t>iliei Suspense i d t vnitia liciii' 

11.067,409.174 

109,586^498,1^1 


RESULTS OK OROIS 

Inicicbt l*«id on Inacrrmines, per NatUmutiHuium l.i-\ 
liilcmt an Livait.' tnr InUcmiuly liibUiUnciits ;*lrrvit\ I’ 

Balance Carried Fi*rA* ai d— 1961 . 


Ordinary Net Pniftr tor 1964 ... 
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Jiffercnt conditions, ir cm be ohsem'd rhar between 19'9 md 1963 the 
price per kWh ro-se on avenge by 14 per cent. 

i'hc Report then proceeds to deni with Rural Electrifie.uion,'* obseiv- 
n:^ ih.Ji in Judy, as well as in iJje orher economically .!vi . ’ iced countries, 
rlH-re has been no lack of efl'ori and intervention to briim :ln-> problem lo 
a madii.il solution, witli reco'^nised pro};rcs». 

For its part, ENEL has readily dcv(»tcd the prcatcvi uicfttion to the 
problem, directed along two principal lines of action ; fii cdv, the creation 
of n far-reaching service of advice to assist those directly inierestcd in 
•he specification of the facMiries applicable in iiidiviJiml cis^s and in die 
preparation of the ofiicial doi,Mimei)iarion reejuired for obtaining the per- 
iiD^s’ble benefits; and secondly, the initiation of a serie>, of surveys to 
priwide as profound an assessment as possible of what renvains to be done 
and of the choice of instruments, for submission to the resp<insible authori¬ 
ties, wirli the intention of faciliniJng the definitive solnrion of the problem, 
above all in consideration <>f the financial efl'ori still required. 

In particular, two sepaiate surveys were initiated aims'd at eliminating 
any lack of reliable and updated iiilurinatioii on the present sitii.iLion 
of the iklTiision of clectrL iy SiTviv.es in die couiur\side. The first of 
these, comideted in 1964, coiieerns die a-cenaininent ol centres and nuclei 
not yet connected ; the second survey, still in proj.'ress, -s amied instead 
at the identification of scaliered dwellineis wiihnin electr\*iiy services, 
and IS the first survey of such a comprehensive nauire lo ne carried out, 
not only in Italy but also elsevheie. 

1'Iie survey of small centres and nuclei, whiLh briifis up to date t 
jfrevioLis survey by Anidel in 1960, revealed that 5,632 eonires and luieici 
weie connected to the network between 1960 and 1964, that is to say 
-''6 per cent of the 10,093 localities which were snil ^^ilhl)ut electricity 
services at the beginning of the peri^td. The popnlitiott ol the centres 
;uid nvKlei coniieelid Ttit.ils just over 300,(K)0, whilst ihu of the 4,461 
viiJJ to be coimeued atnounts ro about lis2,000. Of the^e latter centres 
and nuclei some 3,425, or 7? jvr cent, arc very m.Klesi .n si/e, none of 
them having more titan 50 inliabiianis. 

A plan IS bc'ing stud .d by government departments .umed at providing 

>ECI:MBER 31, 1964 


in org.mic and elfcciiv’c five-vear progiammc for the completion of rural 
cle„infication. IvNHL is collaborating, and will continue to collaborate, 
m ihe preparation and implementation of diia unified plan. 

Parsing to an examination of the principal items in the accounis, the 
Rep<irt draws attention ’o the lollowing: 

1) Investments ellectcd during liie financial year amount to more than 
Liie 302 billion, compared with Lire 257 billion the previous year. 

'2) Allowances for depreciation total Lire 106,800 million, against 
Lire 93,687 million the year before. 

3) 'Ihe Credit Depreciation Fund and the Special Contingency and 
Coniingent Liability Fund h.ive been increased, to reach Lire 3 billion 
and 2 billion respectively. 

4) The single tax on power gcneraied for 1964 was asceii,uncd and 
appears in the accoiinrs ai Lire 52,476,900,0(X). 

.5) Consumer Credits Outstanding (exclusive of accounts in the course 
ol ».olleciion) stand at Lire 74,569,802,965, of which aliwist Lu*c 41 billion 
refers to local governments, hospitals and public authorities. 

fV 'J he Pcisoual Indemnity and Provident Fund, at almost Lire 187 
billion, complciely covers siiperannuaikiii commitmcitts regarding all 
peiMuinel employed at December 31, 19o4. 

I’he Report concludes: 

“ It is hoped that so far this st.uement has given not only a full account 
ol the complex activities carried on by the Agency in its second vcmf of 
esisteiKe and of the financial results achieved, but also a picture of the 
1 111 Lire prospeeis and of the new pionlcms that arc appcarnig on our 
iuM'i/on. 

Ikisically, the accounts only cover a moment in the life of a business 
organisation, almost an instant in which there is a summing-up, indicating 
certain results ; an instant chosen in .i conventional and, it may be said, 
arbitnry manner, since December 31sr or June 30ih or any other date 
does not hold any special importance in the continuous process of produc¬ 
tive activity. Neverilielcss, j veiv short iMUse permits die opportunity 


h\PE\l>HlKI-: lire 

PiMi lijhc o) I Ictineiiy Jroni Oilui% .kWli 4,7011,1 S) j3.S2rt,>92,15B 

000) 

lnin.a Sroe'ki; 

Vt.iiiijiil iinil I iju'untin <>n Hand . 70.s32.l33.7b0 

l it.-l unit i)il„r Si.K-k:. . SMH,420.700 

1 If pr.'v t.H 4'i» : 

HiDljMif .. Sf.T.OOCMMUl 

JPI..ni I'l Ori’..t.on . 10 >.iJ7.rt)0.00ii 

I nlitT I’l nil .mil '' . «'/lMIOO.lMH.1 

t iMiiiMii, I’l cliiiii .il, .vi.im.ni’ll int •ipU other I.umpniciu J.l t(»,000,00») 

ilcxMli.iiiicm: 

1 .vpendiiiirf* .mi! Losses 'O be .imurtisLil . 2,t30,S50,lH6 

“ipprnpriuikiDs : 

(‘redit f>evuhi.iiian Huivl. 1.612,410,901 

Speu.'il CoDTirifttwv and (mnrrimcnt Linbiliry Fund ... fi02,191,0)2 

Personnel Intliinniiv :>nd thovidLin 1 uml . -15,714,717,210 

W r'lten-ofl iii v.inirM, nl IVpieLi.iiion , 

.Assets sold, demrLojed or tr.uisicmd lo slock and vitiHscd 0,526,440,599 

Pfi-i»nricl tIosW : 

S.ilarith, Wai'cs .util other Komuner.iuonN . lsn,980,0|4.I7) 

L ompubory bociul cntitribiiiionn. 5 i,.S02,723,095 

\ vitiinrnry stviHl coiiirihi)Miin« . 4.01H,175,hlO 

Siipv'i.inhumiun and ollur p.tvmn.is . J7.s7‘>.51U,2S0 

Viii.iry, I and Prolts-loi-.il hits. 2,157.754,4)1 

J*iirch.iHcs lO t'uel and oiticr SiifM*!its. 5l.«4'l,P07,‘>m 

PiirJiasr-i of VAatcnalH and L'qnipinior . 1/1,545,707,390 

W orks, Repairs and MHimcnar.vc . lO*>,40l,013,Hf)4 

Iniircsis Discoiinis and otlur Fin.incial flharRrs. 5s,|'1S,)ft5,5l7 

I .osbcis on Credits and .ScLuniies . “0S.35(»,776 

ilthcT Continnenf rxpendiinrr. 3!K,90(l, 13<I 

VirantN to Mniintain Lkimmuniiits. Due^ and Licinccs. . . . 1 t.lHO.hOl.hIK 

Tas'cs and Diu a . . 5.8,‘)00,99H,K05 

PubIIcitv, Advertising and Press . 27I,9HH,912 

i irants for Scii-ntihv: Krheari.li. 1,040,OH),905 

LHhcr (iciierHl l:.\pcndiuire . 11,097,8)2,458 

ToUl. i,O40,411,563,190 

Interest on Indemnities, per N.itii>n..Iisjiion l.aw... 80,898,900,000 

Toi.il. 1.127,310,403 190 

Balance earned lorw.ird . 127,450,774 

Grand Total . 1.127,437.9lO.OM I 


REVENL12 Lire 

Sales of I’lei.incus ro oiher liJcctriciis vindcr- 

ukiiors .lAVh 2,871,114 22,823,001, J')2 

lOOO) 

Sales ol FJecineny lo Connuinr»-s : 

Public Livhong .LWti 829,307 14,081,009,637 

Pnsalc Lmhlini» . 3,992,394 131,076,1 12.2 om 

DoiticMic .Apphiinccs and Combined .. 5,909,211 107,1 )6,H6l.w56 

Indusinal and li‘nv.iiion, up lo 30 kVi .. , 5,184,710 12),506,957.648 

Industnal over )0 kSV lu 500 k\V ... ., 7,198,0)6 102,628,)Vi.44.1 

liiduhti-i 4 iJ user 500 kW . 20,0-44.710 100,794,827,708 

'l\i:al Sales of Eh v iriciiy to ('.onsuuu r ... k5\ h 4 3,158,968 

.000) - 

Toliil. 002,048,703,011 

Income from C.e»nnce'ions, Inspection Cli.uncs and Removal 

ot Mdcrh . 32.135,100,766 

Snteft of I i|uipraent and .Matrriala for Inst,illations ... ... 7,303,578,837 

Refundft lor DumaKes. PermlticB. etc. 811,981,584 

rontributiuiM Irani lupifllioation Fund . .347,825,305 

Interest and Di>countKrceived... .. 1,901,810,958 

Rems .ind other Dues Rfcrivcd. 583,630,0.38 

Ol he r Ordinarv Revenue. 5,544.407,904 

.Spci .al Keseiuic . 4,705,800,283 

Disposal of A-^fcIs : 

Proceeds uf Sale of Huilding', Plaui aiul Machinery ... 879,543,898 

Depreciation Writleu-back: 

On .Assets sold, desiroycd or transferred to Stock. 5,004,926.615 

Vi'ithdrasv.ils from Funds : 

('lidir Dcvaiiiatiuu I'und ... . — 

Spi'Cial ('ontinpency and Contingent I hibiHis Fund ... — 

Personnel Indemnity lUtd Provident 1 und . 17,879,519,2.80 

Capiiuksation of Works. Ucpmih und Mhiiiilimiv'i I ^pi nditure: 

1 .and and Hviildincs. 1,312,815,460 

plants in Opcr.itmn. I5I,977,670,M5 

PlantR under Cnnsrruction. 145,668,691,502 

Other Plant and Machinery . 1,183,570,167 

Furniture, Technical, Adminihtraiive .md oihci Lquipruriu 4,255,546,332 

Stock on Hand ; 

Muieiialh .md Liuiipincni. 77,320,928,905 

hvicl and other SupplKH . 7,960,868,37-4 

lotul. 1,127,437,91 s),964 

ror..! . 1.127,-137,910.964 


I tre 

'•e>.H98,90(\000 
5.497, KKl.tMll) 
127.456,774 
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to review ihc W(»rk completed, tc* point Jo any defcxi. ami to dmw lessons 

for the future. 

Certainly a vast amount of work has been accompli'ilicd ; to replace 
several hundred companies of different orijrins and of different sL/cs» ensur 
ms at the same time complete continuity of service ; to provide the 
new Agency with a structure and a modern or/ani^ation ; to proceed 
rapidly with die coordination of the various installations, both for gener.a- 
ling power and for transmission and disiribiitinn ; to continue with the 
works in progress and to plan new investments; to arrange for die integra¬ 
tion of numerous personnel, already trained in different methods; to 
promote scientific and technological rcseardi; and to attend to a large 
VqIuqic of litigation ; diesc are some of ilic tasks widi whicli all sectois of 
die Agency were again intensively engaged in 1964. 

It is not for us—actively engaged in the process on hand - to judge if 
this work has been done well or if it could have been done better, also 
bearing in mind the time invoiced. The Board can only gratefully 
acknowledge the intelligent, valuable and efficient collaboration of the 
General Management, of the Divisional Managements and of all personnel 
of all categories. 

Tlic year 1964 was not an eas’y one, not so much bcL.iusc of work which 
had to be dealt with, ahhougli that also presented complex and delicate 
problems in many eases ; it was rather more due to (he fact that a newly- 
established public Agency, created to lake the place of a considcrabL' 
niitnbcr ot private enterprises, must inevitably find roughness and 
obstacles in its p.nh, especially in the caily stages. 

With strength deriving from the right csiablisjied in the basic consiini 
rive law and from the laws issued subscquenrlv. EXF.f. will nor fail—as 
it has nor failed to dare to defend the spirit ot reform, in the conviction, 
tcbicd in these pa>L two years, that the miioinlisaiion of a service so 
imporianl and so closely assoiiated with the economic and social life of 
tlic countr> will result wiilioui an\ doubt in ail\.image ro rhe nation as a 
whole. 

Tliis suc\es4ul outcome is based, however, on certain presuppositions 
to which brief reference must now be made One is rcprcscnied by the 
inherent beiietits ol the nniliuiiuin ol the ckviiii..i> supply indiisirv. 
Mention was made in the Report for 19(ii, and rheie has been reference in 
various pans ol the ptesent document, of the very real benefits obtained, 
confirmed by this second year of activity, and whieh can be even greater 
in the future. By way of example, it is sufficient to recall the increafie in 
overall clfieieney of llic llicrmal power st.iiioni. and tile adranlages acciu 
ing from the coordination of operation. 

Also the modest increase i»f S2S in rhe nuinher of employees in 1964 is 
low'cr than iJiat registereil on aterage during the last years of operation 
of the transferred enterprises, 'fhis is despite the reduction in w'orking 
hours of operatives and despite the fact that several hundred persons arc 
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engaged in tasks that arc in no w’ay concerned with the ordinary manage¬ 
ment. These are the delicate tasks, associated with nationalisation, that not 
only occupy many personnel but aUo involve relatively high costs. 

Another presupposition is the dTeclive coordination by F.NEL -in 
(>b>cr\ancc of the directives established by the Clomniittcc of Ministci*^ -• 
of the ckvirlciiy supply activities of bodies and enterpriitcs otlier than 
the Agency. This coordination is explicitly provided for by Article 3 
of Law No. 452 of June 27, 1964, which renewed the powers of delegation 
to the Ctovernment to issue, among others, the integrative regulations of 
the nationalisation law'. 

Of the regulations Issued, contained in Articles 10 et seq of Presidential 
Decree No. 342 of M.irch 18, 1965, worthy of special mention is Article 21, 
which adds a paragraph to Article 13 of Presidential Decree No. 36 o4 
February 4, 1963. The article concerns the request for authorisation for 
new generating plants, intended to satisfy demands foreca.st in the produc¬ 
tion plans of the applicant; the additional paragraph reads “Authorisation 
m.iy only be gr.inted for plants which satisfy new requirements for new 
production plans, and which, in any case, arc compatible with the develop¬ 
ment csrmiafcs of the National Electric Energy Agency and with the 
programmes of the Agency.” 

In the context of a nationalised electricity supply industry it would in 
f.Kt be inconceivable to leave bodies and enterprises other tlian ENl*-L 
flee to apply indiscriminately and to obtain authorisation for the construe- 
lion of new pkints, indcpcnderiily of prognimmcs prepared by ENEL, 
piopcily .ipproved by the (lommiiiee of Mini'^tcr*.. 

'riic iliird and last presupposition is that the Agency succeeds in 
etiMiiing ** ut lowest opciating costs " the supply of electric pow'cr adequate 
ui quantity and price to meet the requirements of the balanced devclop- 
menr of the national economy, presi^ribcd in Aititle 1 of tlie constiiu- 
ij'.e l.r,v. 

I’lic H.unl is hound to rccogni-c in fhi- connection that the incidence 
of the COM of personnel on the over.iH costs of niaruigement has reached 
Miili propoitions that cannot be exceeded. In 1964, despite the fact that 
i! was not alfetlcd by contraMuLil improvements compared with I'.ie 
pKMoiiv year, the tost of personnel rose by about Lire 40 billion, ili.ii i. 
b> IS.’ per cent, against ;m increase of S6 per cent in revenue, due to 
jiKici.e of a general chanicter (co,r ol living index, seniority, sickne-'! 
assist,ance to retired personnel, etc). 

The difference between the two IncicMs.-s, if it should ci'nlimie, could 
only biing about a crisj,s in tlic b.il.iiiLe of the Revenue and FApeiidituic 
.\iA>uiii and in the stability of the Agency itself. The Bo.T-d ilierefoie 
relies considernbly on the sense of res|>orisibjlity of the pcr.sonnel, W'ho .ire 
.already enjoying incomes that must be considered among the best in ilr: 
enure field of Italian labour, and who can have no interest W'hatever in 
hindering the application of the rules of sound and economic busine s 
management, to the benefit of the entire nation.” 
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Mr. C'hobci T.ikrdii VI. ProM'itciit, 

I'ilkeda Chemical liulusn ics, U4. 

FINMCIAL 
SUMMARY FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED 
31st MARCH 
196S 


TAKEDA CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


in S X m life ^ ^ 4± 


Land, buildings;, m«ichincry and 


Yrn 

Millions 

Issued capital of 300 million shares 

equipment, less depreciation 


24,572 

Capital and resenue reserves 

Investments in and advances to 

subsidiaries and affiliates and others 

13,130 


Current assets 

59,773 


Net sales 

less current liabilities 

43.066 

16,707 

Operating profit 

Otliei assets 


6.319 

60,728 

interest and other expenses less inlc est 
dividends and other inconic 

Less emidovec sevcrencc 

and death benefits 

5.943 

20,130 

40,598 

Rro\ision for income taxes 

Long icnn debt 

14,187 

Net earnings after tax 


Yen 

MiUivn'^ 

15,000 

25,598 

40,596 

94,784 

17,852 

_m 

16.868 

8,195 

8.673 


Spnit-aniiuiil cash dividends: 6 rnoiiflis to 30ih September, 19(,|, Y3 ~f- pet sliarc Y 1,12.5 million ; 6 months to 31st Nlarch, 1965, Y3.75 per sliurc 
1FI,I25 milhoti. This last dixkleiid i*. not lelVcied in the above liguics 

Copies of the .inniuif Rcpioi wit! he i>i due coui '^e J>uui (tiiuiiiuh / not Couipafty of iNe»r lorA, 53 Loftihonl Sifcct, London, LX ,5. 
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AEG 



AEG-TELEFUNKEN GROUP 


The Group lumovft rose by 8’ j from 
3.500 Million DM in 1963 to 3 800 Million 
DM in the Financial Yo«i 1964 At tho 


ondo! lOM Ihu (^loupbad l;^3,/00people 
on ils payroll oO’upjiiod to 124 800 8t 
llie »’iul of 1%3 Dellfinn anfore^oen 


rlK.LinisUwiL. ', wa ai.licipcilo Scibsf.’c- 
toiy f'-sulis also fo« t^c current I iiuii- 
cial Yoni. 


Turnover Development of the AEG-TELETUNKEN Group In Million DM <////< Turnov t >f)otl 



* Abbievinl'^d rmanf'icjl Year ) 10 to 31 12 1063 ** Financ-i.il Year 1. 10, lo 30. 9 : as frnni 1961 ronr ut.-ent vv:lh cal'jrTflar year. 


The following /eoord stiows summiirised bainnce-sheei items and llieir propoitjon of ih<i l‘.n.iiiur-sh»'f.-l total of fhc i’ 0 :<L.olida- 
led statements as al 31 si December 1963 and as at 31sl December 1964. 


Assets 

31 13 

1963 

31. 1 

12. 1964 

Liabilities 

•j] 12 

1963 

31 ir 

1961 

Mil 

I. DM 


Mil. DM 



Mil DM 

0' 

1 0 

Mil. DM 

\o 

Plant und equipment 

734 

2G 

724 

26 

Sh.iie capiial 

402 


416 

15 

Subsidiaries 





Ror»pfVL\<i 

277 

10 

.319 

1i 

rtot consolidated 

129 

5 

134 

A 

Minorily inieiesi 

4 


4 

... 

Fixed assets total 

863 

31 

858 

30 

Total 

G83 

24 

738 


Stocks on hand 

824 

29 

874 

11 

l Irlbllltl'.?^’ 





Accounts receivable 

741 

27 

735 

36 

long-lcr*'t 

515 

IP 

503 

18 

Liquid assets 

367 

13 

347 

13 

medium- and ^fiort 

toirn 1513 

54 

1507 

54 

Current assets 

1932 

69 

1956 

.0 

Toidl 

2028 

73 

.2010 

r.1 






Net profit 

Ir) 

3 

66 

2 

Balance sheet total 

2785 

100 

2814 

lOU 

Balance slieot total 

?.765 

100 

2814 

100 

*) Wet Prolil of rinanr.ial Year lilfiS'bl inri 

Prolils broiinht forw.'ifd- 

'Sfl l/lillron DM Net prnfil uf abhrev' 

.ite-'l '"irMr- -al v^jir ing^- w, 

MiMioii DM 



At the Annual General Meeting of AEG it was resolved to pay a dividend of 16‘' i for the Firrannal Year 11G4. 


Berlin, Juno 1965 
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“We pursue the development 
of these advanced technologies 
to the limit of our resources” 

SEBASTIAN de FERRANTI reports 

i ^ JL ^CZ) ^ I CZ) 


Process Control by Computer* Imperial C licmiail Induslrics lui\c urdcred 
siK ARGUS direct digital control systems. Until recently, our equipment in¬ 
stalled at the I.C.I. plant at Fleetwood in 1%1, was the only direct digital 
control system in operation in the world. One-third of all D.D.C*. s\siems 
ordered or installed in the U.K. arc by Ferranti. Orders ha\e rapidls iiicrcased 
during the year, justifying our investment in this field. 


Micro-miniatiire Computer 



\Vc ha\c designed a new micro-circuit eoin- 
piilcr—the Argus 400. It employs our com¬ 
pletely new range of micro-miuialure 
integrated circuits to provide high reliuhility 
und improved performance ut low cost 
These factors, combined with its small si^e 
—tlic basic computer occupies 0.7 cubic 
feet—render Argus 400 eminently Kuitublc 
for airborne applications, as well as 
iniiustrial process contiol. 

Numerical ( oiitnd of 
Machine l ools 

Our aclivilies on the numerical conliol of 
imichine tools are being extended into the 
application of computers as aids lo design, 
through the dc\ clopment of new equipment 
providing u link between the designer and 
the computer. Substantial savings in time 
and effort at the design siage, along w iih the 
savings already provided b> numerical 
control, will enable nddihonal gains in pro¬ 
ductivity to be made. 


Aircraft Equipment 

Fcrr.'inli aircraft equipment is j)ov\ tiued 
in the aircraft of 14 airlines and 21 Air 
1 urces. In the jiast year, wc have sold 
artificial hori/on instruments to the Douglas 
Aircrufl Company in the L'.S.A. for in¬ 
stallation in l!>C 9 aircraft. Hoeing also aie 
evaluating this instrument for possible stand¬ 
ard installation in their production aircraft. 



t>ur lightw'eight inertial platform and 
moving map display have been proposed 
for the Concord, in association with 
SACil'M of I'rance which will supply the 
computer for this integrated inerliut 
navigation system. The platform itself is a 
contender for the third stage oJ thc I I DO 
project. 

VVe arc developing a lighlweighl piM lablc 
homing and approaeh aid for helicopters 
and other VTOL aircraft o|x;raiing in 
istdaled and developing territories, and a 
fully iransiMoriscd audio warning svsiem 
for C oneord. 

Interest has been shown by l iiropeaii 
MilitaiA' authorities, and by repmsciitativcs 
of the’ MoA, BI A and BOAC in our 
vebicle version of the moving map display. 
This device has potential at airports for 
guiding vehicles which would lead landed 
aircraft clear of the runway after cmnplct- 
ing an automatic landing in bad visibility. 


Milftarv Systeins 

AIK. Our military activities have been over¬ 
shadowed by the cancellation of the 1SK 2 
ajtd PI 154 ail craft projects. TIk develop¬ 
ment of the gvro stabilised platform for 
TSR 2 was completed well within the cost 
and delivery time targets, and pixKluetion 
was pHKccdint; smoothly. The TSK 2 
forward looking Radar work in SciUland 
was always within the estimates made as 
far back as 1%I. We weic expecting con¬ 
tracts for ineilial iiavigiuioii, fire couliol 
and radar cquipmc'nt, for the PI 154. 

Much of our aviation equipment is tech¬ 
nically belter, and in some eases ebeaixri. 
than its American equivalent. We uic 
sparing no ctVoit to have this cquipmoiu 
lilted in the aircraft to be procured fiom 
the U.S.A. Wc are also pressing our case in 
l.Liropc and have icccntly received un order 
from Swil/erland f(»r our Lmcrgcncy Head¬ 
ing Nvsicm for use in Mirage uirciufl. 

SFA. The Action Data Automation ( AD V> 
System on HMS Lagle became operational 
during the year in the far fast, following 
successrul trials, f tirthcr deliveries of this 
system were made during the year, and mo«c 
oideis are expected both from home and 
overseas Ciovcnimenls. 



LAND. Following successful trials, first 
deliveries were made of a new land based 
computer-controlled Tactical Control 
System for mobile application. This area of 
our activities shows good promise, and we 
arc keeping in close touch with the growing 
requirements of a number of Foreign 
Governments as well as N.A.T.O, 
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Bloodhound 

BlnikUioiiiKl II IS now in full provludion, 
^^ilh vklivci ics lx‘ing made to ilie Royal Air 
f orce, to Sweilen and lo Swii/erland. This 
system is, withoiil iiiiesimn. ihe most ad- 
Xiinccd ground lo an weapon m tiic world, 
and the prospeci of s.iles lo seseral other 
I'orcign Governmenis is good V \poii 
ligures for this missile currently total oxer 
£40 million. 



Ihe profits we earned i>n Bloodhound I 
eontiacls were iiuesicd in adxanccd tech¬ 
nologies like micro-elecin>nics. computer 
process control and luimeiical control of 
machine tools. 

Wc have undcrlakcn to niukc a payment 
of £4i million to the Cioxernment. This pay¬ 
ment will place a considerable additional 
burden on the resources i)f the Compiuiy 
and inevitably mean that our rate of in- 
xcstmonl in new technology will lx* rcdticetl. 

Scmi-coiiductors 


'I'ransformcrs 

ri'.iN >cai has seen increased ouipnf nf ihc 
ixw. xcr> l.irgc powei Uanslbnncis. Ihc 
iX’w technique of a>>cmh|y on site 
dtxclopcd for large insiall.iiions m lemoie 
aruis. lias been applied to (he liansfoinxi 
foi ( niachan in .Sci>ilaiul. 

Oiii unevcciited orders incliule giani 
lUMo-iransformcis Um the C M (i.B includ¬ 
ing one ofTSOMVA, .is well as a 5I()MV A 
"OOkV hank foi the Oticlx\ Mydio-clecuis 
( ommission. Ihesc laitci .irc the liist 
"Ot) kV atilo IraiiNformeis to be onleivd 
from a Biiiisli manufacturer. W the end ol 
ihc >cai. we had C4.(KM).(H)0 of lenders oui- 
sianding in expoii maikcts. and haxe siixe 
leceixcd orders totalling appnnrniaiclx 
i'l.tMMXtXK) agiiinst these. 

1 his>e.'ir we have xiiluallx compleicil ihe 
major faclorx extension needed for 41111 
imcxecuieii 4)i\leis of 'cix kirge lians- 
formers. These eslensioiiN .md ilic new 
iraiisfonnei olliccs weie iipeixd hy Mr. 
I-. IJ. .S. Blown. ( .B.l .. ihc ( liaiiinan iif 
C li.Ci.B. on ihc lOih .lime, l%5. 

Out L 011 I 1 ihiitioiis UHi.iiisroriiiei lethuologs 
ineludeil a Luinplcielv new eonecpi in ilie\\siein 
iiansrormcr Meld, naniclx the IS I 2\ peak 
laicd irairsforinei. Sinee it was iniioiliuvil m 
\1.i> l%4 lirni tudeis Mn eloM. on .1 hmulrcil of 
ihese units have been leseixetl. 

Meters 

<>ui business m eleeirie'lv men.is li.is ag.iin 
pKH.Iueai ice4)ul ligures an mere.ise ol 
over .^0"., in meteis mvleied Itu espoit. Oui 
sh.uv «jr Jolal I'.K. inelei espoiis ui'iil.iib 
execetls 50 

InsnIalioiK I’Tumdr), liistnimeiits, l ii/es 

ivsui aih)n; Piodiiciitin ol' large resin Isiiuleil 
p.ifX'r evliiiilcis has been inercascil by over 2.S",. 
\k> meet record demands. 


I'Kshio- PuwpeLls for the foundiv ’n.A 
pioinising due lo impuned demar^is bitili Joi 
lion <.i 4 Sitmis and lor NOiluM NO iion-m.igneiK 
...isiings. Oiii S Cl. sheM-inouliled geais have 
vie.iied tonsidvrahlc iuiercsi h.oih ai home ..lul 
oveiscas. issiKi Ml SIS Demand 1 01 indicaHug 
insiiumenis h.ss iik le.l'^ev^. Sevei.il viguiju.ini 
csmliaeis b'l* eleeiionie Miuimiiiion uxienng 
have been rcscivevl lliis >e»u. iiiilLuling one 
I'loni a majoi Ck*im.iii eoiiii.ieioi b<i mwi.iIIu- 
iion .11 the Maiiigl.1 Dam in 
iii/is. We beg.in mainiraeiiiiing ..loek".>ik 
lu/cs loi jimamenis 'Oycais.igo .uul .iii nIiII 
piodiieing suhslaiilial viuaiiliucs ul new 
de' iies in ihis Mold Ivir the Armed Sri v iolji. 

Progress Abroad 

('AN'AO.A: (icneral cconotnic condiiions con- 
iinuc lo improve. TransfoimT output by 
I crranii Puckuril fleetric Ltd., readied a nexv 
peak, ArSTHAl.lA; Wilson ricetrtc Trans- 
liMincr Co.. I’l), I fd., in Australia arc milking 
•!Oixl progress. ITAr.V; Industrie Hclirielic di 
I egnuno arc developing a campaign to exploit 
out aiitomiiiion cquipnicnl. 

With u siibslamial holding til I.C.I'. ordinary 
suxk. we arc very picaseil to note the outstand¬ 
ing success of their new PXW sciies of com- 
puici s. w hieli arc based on Icchniqiies de\clti|x*d 
by I eiranu in fnglatul arul (Tinada. 

(iuv^rniiwnt Support 

N\'c pursue llic ilcxelopiiicnl of adxaiiced 
technologiis to tlic limit of our resources. We 
are encouniged by the possibility tbsit sub¬ 
stantial (•'overnmeiit support for increasum 
flwse activities may be forthcoming. The 
estabJisliment of the Ministry of Teclinolot{.v« 
as ciideiKT of a serious (ioxcTiimeiil interest 
ill this area, is very welcome, fhe Minister, 
Mr. frank C ousiiis, visitc*d us in fel)riiar>. 
and we are jii eoiitiiiiiiiig eoiitaet witli bis slafl* 
ill the prepsiratioii of propo.sals for projects 
important lo uniwtb of national prodixt intx. 


W'e ;uc continuing our development uctiv iiy 
on these devices, in older lo maintain our 
strong position in this rapidly growing field. 
Output of semi-conductor devices, mainly 
iruivsistors and diodes, increased by more 
than 5<)'\o\ei the year. 

An jmporlani scmi-condiicior product is 
llic solar cell, which pixkIuccs clcciriciiy 
from sunlight at high cllicicncy. We have 
established ourselves as one of ruro|x‘s 
major prinliiccrs of stilar cells for space 
projects, hy obtaining 1 lie contracts for both 
the British I'K 3 and I uropcan I SRO 2 
siicllilcs. 
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From the Statement to he presented hv the Chairman, S. 7.. de Ferranti, at the .sixtieth 
Animal Cieneral Meeting of Ferranti Idmited in London an Aut:,nsf 2iid. I%5 


First into the Future. 
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Th$ Rt, Him. Viscount Simon, 
Chairrtum 


I HE PAST Yl AR 

During the year to March 31, ihc IVnt 

bI IvOncJun dealt with: 

24 miliiofi torn of oil 

22 million toot of general dry v of all 
descriptionf 

13 million ti>oi of coal 

59 

m^skini* a total of some nnllion lorn. 

This was less than the record li.‘:iirc of the 
previous year (6l million tono iiiunU lo 

a reduction in oil imports and e\p4»n^, T'lus is 
temporary, as it was ivcasioned by ik-a wor<. 
at the Mobil Oil Oi Uetincry, ^shich insolveJ 
talking some of the existing work' out of 
production. 

The Iriiidliiig of hulk cariro, oil or 

Coal IS r.isy. provided that the rnci lunu.d cituifi 
menl is equal to the demands pm ui'*on n. 'l lic 
reil test of a poir’n general cMi^kmkv is us 
abdiiy to Iviiuile a vast vaiiei\ of mixed general 

jitrgo. 

So we arc glad to be able to ri*p'»r: th.u (he 
enclosed D^nks handled over 12 null.on ions of 
general dry cargo while the R:\cf v.harve* 
handled a further 9 million tons of this traflK. 



Afr Ihulley Fokins, General Manager 


The tonmte pissinc throu^ the D(x:k« ii F^riicularly important organr-ed in an oiaerly fa luoii, and work nuich raster for iliat veiy 

because it was the Docks which were m> seriously criticised for congestloo reason. 


and delays last Autumn and Winter. 

We had to meet a lot of criticism We were bedevilled by the intro¬ 
duction of the 40 hour week, and the refusal by most dix,k.cr'> and steve- 
dorer in London to do any week-end work at all. We won't now repeat 
what you have all heard before from us, how we tried, as a matter oi 
organisation, to deal with this problem. Indeed, where the congestion 
was worst, nuinely over our quays in the docks we did manngc to handle 
2.6 million tons of exports, and 2.6 million tons of imports, unJ tiiis total 
of 5.2 million tons over the quays \s a record, ( fhe balance of 7.7 million 
ions, making the docks total 12.9 million, consisted of 6.1 million tons 
of overside cargo and 1.6 million tons handled by the Authorirics* tenants 
over tlieir quays.) 

So traffic did flow, whatever the complaints. Not as smoothly as we 
would have liked but the good.s did travel. 

llic pattern of goods reception into the Docks is changing very rapidly 
—at any rate in London. Whether we like it or not we must be prepared 
lo meet not onlv the tremendous switch from rail which has been emerging 
over the last 20 years or so, but also the switch from barge. More and 
more goods are coming by road. We, in the Port of I.ondon accept tliis, 
and arc trying to deal with it. 


T)r« orcau saiioo of nuJ ir.ilTR has worked so well in the India and 
Miltuall I>o^ks ihal uc :ire now applying the lessons learnt by this piku 
scheme ro the Kova! Docks and hope to have a '•Imll.ir scheme working 
there in Sepleniber of llli^ year. 

Nevcrilieless uc have got to face the fuel that the effect of the 40 lioiu 
week which begun at the end of July last year, and the Devlin rc<.’ommcnda- 
tion on divUcrs' wages which was put into erfcci at the end of November 
last year mean that Dock l.ibour costs arc now running at some 12 per cent 
per annum above last year. 

This means iliai alilioujth on our present system of accounting we can 
manage to show a surjdu -, yci on the system to which vve, and every port 
will ultimately have to move, we have to acknow'ledge a deficit of /|].4in. 
'ITiis system is known in port circles as the Rochdale system, .simply 
because his ('.oinmiiLee recommend it. It is of course t modern 
commerciil system of accounting. 

SI WPLinC AllON Of tllAKC.LS 

We have been studying ways by w'hich their schedule? of charge» 
containing over 2,0(M) different commodity classifications, could be simpli¬ 
fied. As a re^iiU of a year’s b ird wotk, a new lixport Schedule is being 


We are building Lorry Marsh,alling yards. One, at the India and 
Mtllwall Docks is already operational. All lorries for a selected group of 
sheds arc directed to the marshalling are.i. Here there is a central control 
room which is manned by 'rr.iflie Oihccrs from the receiving bertha. lYie 
control room is in diiect telephone c\)niiiuinIcaiion with the berth and 
shed for which the lurry is destined. ’I hus, the lorry*driver knows when 
hit cargo can be received, and lorries are directed in an orderly fashion 
to their unloading point, instead of waiting in a queue which blockt an 


prodiucd, reducing the two thousand classificiirions to an c.Kiremely simple* 
pattern ot aiHuit a do/en rales. An additional advantage is that the con 
fusing piadue (•! indicating the latest incrcires by lagging on * ciirrcn’ 
porceniagc increase-*’ (ti.P.T.) multiplieis will be scrapped. Instead, a 
complelely new ‘^diedule will be printed whenever charges arc increased 
Woik is priKced.ng on the more dillicuh task of simplifying Iinp.ir: 
Schedules. 

PI ANS lOR Tlir IIUIIKK 


operational rc»ad. 

'lliis organiMilion has been wclLomcd bv lorry drivers who arc spared 
the long hours of wailing in t queue, can learn when rliey will l>e called 
on ro the shed, and in the meantime enjoy'a cup of tea. It in alM 
welcomed by the dockers who see th.ir the receiving of goods is being 


Good progre-.'. has been m.ade with the first p.arr of the modc*rnb:iti(»n 
programme whkh wj'. initiated in 1962. 'I'hi'. conccniraicd on developing 
our insialhtions to meet demands while allowinp more intensive inwsiiga 
tkm involving the use of management accounting operational and market 
researcli tev.hniqvies to point the way to future dev'elopmeni. 'I'lie 
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SAMI NT INHIRMATION 


Year ended 
31 St March, 
1965 

Proportion of U.K.’s I'radc 
passing through Port (by 
value) . 

% 

31.5 

Toul Goods Traffic of Port 

tons 

59,297,503 

Shipping using Authority’s 
wet Docks 

Net Register 

tons 

34,484,786 

Expom handled by Auth¬ 
ority over their quays ... 

tons 

2,585,773 

(record) 

Imports handled by Auth¬ 
ority osxr their quays ... 

tons 

2,575,73lt 

Total 'IVading Revenue ... 


26,129,060 

(record) 

Surplus for Year . 

Cs 

775,098* 

Expenditure on Fixed 

Assets . 


6,004,018 


* See Supplementary Statement to Accounts: 
this is estimated to be a delicit of about £1,378,000 
when computed according to the accounting 
principles recommended by the Rochdale Com¬ 
mittee, as compared witli a deficit of about 
£980,(KK) in the year ended 31si March, 1904. 
t Post-war rccoid. 
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programme was essentially flexible and has been cuiitiniially modified to 
come into line with the latest commercial needs. 

'flic present dock extension at Tilbury providing two new deep-water 
bcrtlis, and two nesv RoIl-on-Roll-off Berths will be completed early next 
year, but the P.L.A. have now put up for approval by the Ministry of 
Transport a plan for seven additional dccpwaicr berths at Tilbury. 
These can be built by striking norili-w’cst of tlie present dock extension 
ill land already ow ned by the P.L.A. 

We arc keenly aware of the Government’s plans for a growth in the 
economy up to 1970 which wnll mean that the Port of London must be 
capable of receiving an additional 2.4 million tons of e!iy cargo. These new 
berths at Tilbury could be working in 1966/67. We are also planning 
new riverside berths at Tilbury, and new berths in the Millw'all Dock. 

We arc also investigating the need for new deep-water bcrtlis in general, 
and in the ligiit of recent criticism.;, we ask you to h>ok at the figures below 
which show tlie potential depth of berths in the docks of the P.L.A. W’c 
have not previously dredged to these depths because tlierc has been no 
demand. The quay walls are sunk to the depths indicated, and we 
can quite quickly dredge to the depths indicated if there is any requirement 
to do so from ships which need greater depths in London. 

In effect a plan running into the ’70*s has now been prepared and tlie 
expenditure on fixed assets during the first five years up to 1970 is likely 
to reach £50 million. 


In view of recent comments on the availability of deep waicr berths in 
tlie United Kingdom and of certain misunderstandings regarding the 
position in tlie London Docks, it is felt that the following table will be 
of interest. 


Depths of berths in the Auihoriiy’sj 
con^truciioD or approaches 

enclosed docks 

as limited by tlieir 


Nuiuber of berths with this depth: 

Depth 

Under 20 ft.... . 7 .” ” 7.7 ... 

At quay 

49 

At 24 ft. from quay 
(using pontoon) 

■ 30 ■ “ 

20 if. and under 25 ft. . 

34 

31 

25 ft. and under 30 ft. 

67 

81 

30 ft. and under 35 ft. 

31 

39 

35 li. and under 40 It. 

28 

28 

40 ft. and over 

4 

4 

Total . 

213 

213 


Existing demand docs not necessitate all berths being dredged to full 
limiting depth, but such dredging can be carried out at short notice when 
die shipping demand arises. 
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MITCHELL CONSTRUCTION HOLDINGS LIMITED 

STr.ADY IMIOGRLSS—INC'REASLD DIVIDEND 
MR 1). D. MORREI.I, THE CHAIRMAN, REPORTS 


Tlie '•ccorul Annual Gcncriil McL-iing ot 
Miiciicii (AmsiriictUm Holdings Liniircd uus 
licld on July lOih at Winchcsicr House, London, 
EC2. Tlic following an exiraci from the 
SLatcmciii 1)1 ihc Chairman, Mr D. D. Morrell; 

I arn pleased to be able to report ihm during 
1964 the ('oiiipuny made steady progress. 'I'lic 
net prolit before tax and Ixrfore Loan Stock 
interest amounts to which compares 

witli /^476,000 in 1963. I feel it is again desii 
able to draw attention to the fact that 
in ail industry such as ours, the results 
cannot be judged by one year's set ol 
accounts alone. 

I also remind shareholders in this connection 
that it is our practice to bring into account 
profits on cumracts only W'hcn they have been 
completed and all outstanding items have Iyccii 
agreed and settled. 

I'lic folloM'ing 1 .S a record of our progress 
calculated on a tour year moving average: 

Average prohls 1957-1960 £202,000 

1958- 1961 280,000 

1959- 1962 359,0(Mt 

1960- 1963 401,000 

1961- 1964 430.000 

Your diicciot's recotiunend that a (inal divi¬ 
dend ot 11 per cent on the ordinary shares 
should be paid, which, with the interim divi¬ 
dend of per csMif declared earlier in the vein, 
makes u total <»f 16 per cent for the vear as 
ctimpared with a total of 15 per cent p.iiil in 
1963. We believe it will be possible at least to 
maintain the increased dividend. 


I.KOIIP (>IU,.\MSAII1»N 

'Hie Mitchell Construction ('A»tntMn> >5 h.*<U- 
l.ind) Ltd. was Ivirmcd in January ol ttiis yeai. 
Mr J. .\. Sneden has been appointed Chairman 
of the new C'ompany, and Mr D. Dickson, l^l'.A. 
and Mr W. Hutton, Solicitor and Notary Piiblk, 
C'.Hl*. .\\.\, I.l.H. ERSE, have kindly consented 
to serve \Mth me on a Scottish .\dvis<irv Panel 


( (INSMUIC MtlS 

niinne. the e:irly pan of !9(>4. considerable 
enuineei iii 4 problems arose on the laiin h>und.i' 
tu)n oil's at Fawlcy, which we arc building 
foi ihe Southern Project Group of the (’.cniral 
I-,U>.mv. si\ Generating Board. As these problems 
Thieiieir.d to delay completion of ilie Station, 
il w.is decided to set up a ioint engineering 
team, uiili representatives from the ('lient, the 
Consulnng Imginccr and the Contractor, to 
resolve the large number of day to dav problems 
on cngineeiing design, methods and pr^igram 
ining. .As a direct result of This action, ovei 
£6 niillum of work was carried out on the 
Station in 1964, and the threat to the programme 
was a\ cried. 

I think that die pattern which has been de¬ 
veloped at Faw'ky wiU be studied with 
advantage, not only in connection witli future 
power station constnicdon, but also on other 
major undertakings involving complex civil and 
mechanical engineering work. 


In 1964, Mitchell Construction were aw.irded 
.1 major contract for the new Scotswaiod Road 
Bridge .11 id approaches, on die River 'Lync. and 
ill association with Dorman Long (Bridge ami 
Engineering I Ltd. the contract is proceeding 
most saiisfactorilv Siibsiaiiiial wvirk has also 
been carried out on a new cement producing 
plant ft)r the .\ss»x:iated Portland C'cmeiil Manu- 
faciiirers T.td. ar Wc“ardalc in County Durham ; 
this includes a 400 ft. high reinforced concrete 
cliiiniicv, and a similar chiiiiney has been con 
sirucied at Wesibury in Wiltshire lor the same 
client. 

Kinnear Moodie has continued to make satis¬ 
factory progress on tlic reconstruction ot Oxford 
Circus Underground Station, which is one of 
rlic major contracts dial the (Aiiiipaiiy is carry¬ 
ing v)Ut for die London 'Eraiisport Hoard in con 
ncctioii w'irh the new Victoria Line. 

Ollier contracts on which your Gtoup w.i^ 
Working in 1964, and which covered the whole 
range ol building and civil engineering work, 
included tunnelling for the National C!oal Board 
at Kirkby-in-A.sli(icld. Nottinghanisliirc, work 
on the superstructure of the new' iHwver station 
at Methil for the Soudi of Scotland Eltxtricity 
Hoard, a crc.imery at Stranraer for the .Scottish 
Milk Murkeliiig Board, hospitals at Peter 
borough and Kcrtcring, .in hotel aiul multi¬ 
storey c'lr paik at Bristol, heavy I'uLuiduliuiis at 
Graiigeinouih Kclinery. iiuMiring dolphins at 
InvergordoM, a tunnel under die Mancliestei 
.Ship Canal tor the L.iverpool (Corporation, a 
service rc.scrvoir at Dundee ; and a number ol 
Industrial projects h»r the British Oxygen Com 
paiiv Ltd., ilie Power-Gas (.Corporation Ltd., Avo 
Ltd. ot the Metal Industries Group. William 
Douglas & Sons (ECngineering) Ltd. a Bakei 
Perkins (Company, the (^.osmic (Crayon CCo. I-td.. 
and tlie Ranks Hovis AlcDongall Group. A 
number ol these contracts fell into the category 
of 41111' ali-in design ind build service which 
h.is coniiiuied to play an import im part in our 
organisation 

Our order hook stands at a rt\ord level. 
M.i|oi laintracis awarded since the beginning 
of this ycai have included rlie preliminary civil 
engineering woik foi the new Toesside Indus¬ 
trial Estate, the kirgesi industrial development 
in North-East E.ngland since the war. a Smres 
(Complex at (he l<oval Naval Base at E'.aslane 
for die Munstry of Public Building and Woiks, 
.and the circulating w'aterw'orks at Longannet 
Power Si.aiion for the South of Scotland Elec- 
triciiv Bo.ird. 

Overseas, the anticipated return to prohia- 
biliiy ol the ran.idiaii subsidiaries materialised 
this yeni. with ihc'C companies making a sub¬ 
stantial and record contribution to the (iroup 
results. At the present moment work is pro¬ 
ceeding on a variety of contacts, including 
schtHils and hospitals in the Toronto Area, and 
also 4Mi the York University at 'l oronio. Indus, 
trial clients have included Samuel Osborn 
(CCunada) Ltd.; Dow Corning Silicones Ltd.; 
Signode (Ganada) Ltd. and the Nordi A^irk 
Hydro-Hlcctric Commission. The recent award 
by the Federal Department of Public Works 
of a $7( million contract for a Penal Institution 
at Warkworih, has provided the Canadian com¬ 
pany with its bigges* single contract to date 


Work is proceeding saiislactorily on current 
contracts in /.rimbiii, which include the new 
Iniernaiional Airpoii 'i'erminal :ir Lusaka, rind 
it is hoped that trading in the present \c.m 
will prove ro be salistacioiy. 

We have entered into a £31 niiUion cuiiiiacL 
lor the consiniciion of Hats in Portugal and woik 
has already commenced tin the site, w’hich i'* 
betw'cen Lisbon and Estoril. 

1*1101*1 im INVI.SI AitNI 

AND 1)1 VIIOPMLM 

Work is proceeding i>n various housing site-* 
111 the Peterborough area, .iikI .so far sales have 
been satistactory. We have also acquired soiiic 
53 .acres of land scheduled for industrial use iii 
the urea. 

In (ianada, the sale of serviced plots ai 
Sarnia is now' well under w'ay. A further 2011 
acres of dcvelopnicni land have been acquired 
in the same area. 

In all, I believe oui deveJupinent work both 
in this country and abr<»ad to be a balanced 
and well organised operation. 


OIIIIK AC 11\11 II S 

'I'herc is an increasing demand tor high 
quality concrete products, and consequcntlv 
during the year we have both extended iJic range 
of products and increased and modernised tlic 
manufacturing f.icilitics of Riniicar Miuidie 
(Goncrctc) Ltd.'s E'cJihuiii Plant. 

Pre-Piling Surveys Ltd. h.is ctHiiiiuied to 
expand its business, particularly in the borc<l 
piling held, and there is every sign that the 
current vent w'ill see a conriiuiarion of rlii*- 
trend. 

(irouting Services Ltd during the yeai Iia^ 
uudcriakcii mans coniiacis ol varied characiei. 
including dam-grouting, tunnel sirengthcniiig. 
clay and chemical treatment in advance ot tunnel 
driving, foundation consolidation, and the seal 
iiig ol leakages. 'I’he (.Company ha^ also con 
liiiued to develop the uses ol polyuretli.ine rigul 
loam 

'riiroughoui the vl.ie our large Heel of model h 
plant was cMcnsively emi>loyed on Group pro¬ 
jects, and in addition, there was an encoiiia'gin^ 
increase in the volume ol external hire. 


nil lUIUKI 

Tlie CtMistruciion Industry is subject to so 
many vkissitudes that loreeasiing at anv time i- 
necessarily hazardous and the position ceitainb. 
is not made any easier this year, by the almo i 
universal conditions ol uncertainly, if not be 
wildermeni. which permeate nearly every level 
of the economy, and particulary those decision 
making levels which have so much iiilkie!n.e 
on our future prosperity. 

Viewing the picture as a whole. I cannot help 
but fed that barring the most unforeseen 
circumstances, the accounts for 1965 will show 
further progress 
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lUKSHAKLIlOLOLKS 

\in\T Board has given a great deal of thought 
TO the reeutnmciidnuons of the Council of die 
J.oiidoii Slock Excliange regarding the pro¬ 
vision of nddiiional inlormaiion and interim 
reports. Many have already been adopted, and 
Ji is your Hoard’s earnest desire to provide 
I he maxjmuni amount of information possible 
to shareholders, provided this is practicable and 
is in their ini crests and in the interests of tlie 
(■:«»inpany. In considering these criteria, your 
Hoard has in mind that the information should 
enable the shareholders to form a better picture 
of the Company and that it should not be 
misleading. 

In any industry where contracts extending 
over two years and more are common, and settle- 
mcMirs are often protracted, the accounting con- 
\ eniion of reporting profits every twelve months 
is an imperfect tool. Other Qiairmeo besides 
nivsclf have drawn attention to the desirability 
of raking a moving average over a number of 
years, in order to assess a company's perform¬ 
ance. Six-monthly reports would only emphasise 
the misleading nature of short term accounting 
and would inevitably show wide fluctuations 
\Wnch would not necessarily be representative 
of The whole year. 

Esamination of the records of previous years 
h IS shown that tliese misgivings are justified 
and that due to the factors to which 1 have 
:• I ready referred, half-yearly repons would in a 
iiiirnber of cases have been quite unrepreseiiia- 
ij\c of the results of the year as a whole. 

Tor these reasons your Boards should occasion 
:iii-.e, will approach the Commirtee of the 
1-oiidon Slock Excliange with a request that it 
rn.L'lit esercise the discreiion which it has 
rc'^orved To itself to mcKiify the terms of its 

tipplemental iinderinking so fir as the pn>duc- 
lion of half-yearly accounts is concerned. 


SIAIF 

It is a great pleasure to record once again my 
.ipprcciation of the efforts iliai have been made 
on your behalf by the management, sialT and 
operatives of your Group of companies. My 
colleagues on the Hoards of the operating com¬ 
panies know how I value ihcir contribution. 

As I, and other diiecrors, visit our sites in 
tliis country and abroad, we derive great saiis- 
laciion from ihe strength of the management 
team that has been built up within the Group. 
It is made up of people who have an enihusiavm 
for their job, a determination to overcome dilli- 
v.uJiies and a pride in being Mitchell Construc¬ 
tion Kinncar Moodie men. Their hard work 
tnd loyally makes them good leaders ; they train 
and encourage their subordinates ; they arc not 
m exclusive club--new members arc consrantlv 
turning and hndittg a weleome. We arc grateful 
to them all. 


Onlers and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to : 
Finaiiaal Vuhlicity Department, 

The Economi.st, 

25 St. James's Street, 
London, SWt. 


Tlie Annual General Meeting of OY TA.M- 
HHLI.A AH was held in rampere on April Kth, 
and ihe following is an cxtraci of the report pre¬ 
sented by the Board: 

REVIEW 

Tlic market for timber, chemical pulp and 
board stabilised in 1964 ni a slightly higher 
price level than in the preceding year. But the 
situation remained unsatisfacKiry for newsprint 
because world demand did not keep pace with 
the growth of production capacity. It was there¬ 
fore necessary to continue in the year under 
review the severO production cur applied in 
1963 by agreement with the ocher Scandinavian 
producers^ 

Sharply rising pulp W'ood prices, growing wage 
costs and unutilised capn(.iiy not only at tite 
Anjala newtiprint mill but, m ’he early pan of 
the year, also in the enuincering works and to 
some extent also in the linen mill, narrowed the 
profii margin and restricted self-financiiig of the 
considerable investments tirricd our in 1964. 
'Eo finance the long-term delivery credits necessi¬ 
tated by international compel it ion today* the 
company resorted to consiilorablc loan futtds 
made available by the Bank of Mnland and Ein- 
ni .h Export Credit I-td. 

LIMN Mill. 

The sharp increase in the imports of low- 
piice linen products from counirics with which 
Finland has bilateral trade agreements reduced 
ilie result for the year under review. Invoicing 
decreased by 5 per cent compared with 1963 and 
totalled Emk. 15.81m. 

Demand for high-quality design products had 
crown at the expense of staple proclucis and the 
linen mill would continue to develop tlie former. 

I.APINNICMI COTION MILL 

Sales of cotton and rayon pro<lucrs rose by 
10 per cent from the 1963 figure, invoiemg was 
I'rnk. 13.8m.; exports doubled and accounted for 
n per cent of the total. 

’The cotton mill cimsumed 2,1X7 ions of raw 
cotton and 447 tons of rayon. 

In order to satisfy the increased demand for 
>arii, the spinning seciion changed to ihrec-.sluft 
working. The increase in produciion was .30 
per cent, and the output of the weaving seciioti 
vv,is 14 per cent higher than in lv63. 

Tin: LN(,IMMUNE \>OKkS 

The rising ircnd in orders :ii ihe end of I9(i3 
v-oniiinicd in 1964, and there w is full employ¬ 
ment in the engineerins sliops fn^n June. 

The number of wnikeis at the end of 1^64 
^'as I,'•47 and the oflice 'lafT numbered 504. 
'Ehe ini.ren'^e in planning :md sales work rnj.cii 
the number of salaried stall by 7 per i.eni. 

Invoicing loialled E'mk. 60.4m. 

JNGIROIS VIM IS 

Because of the agreed production cur, flic 
output of the Anjala Paper Mill contracted by 
5 per cent to 95,367 tons; of this, 15,13.3 tons 


were special Hi-Fi quality and 2.035 tons thin 
printing paper. 

'Flic Board Mill worked at fn'I ..nsjcity 
ihroiigiiout 1964 and order boo' s were well 
lilled. Production rose to 33,6^7 ;on^ ; 12,-4^3 
10 ns of this total were convened into boxe^. 

fhe building of the new board mill pnv^res.ed 
according lo plan. "J'he sorting and rcpuJping 
of w'astc paper was started in the last qu.'iner 
of 1964. 

The output of the Semi-Chemical Pulp M'll 
was 12,029 urns, of which 4,S1.3 ions were util¬ 
ised at the l-Hiard mill and 7,216 ions were ‘•ent 
as pulp 10 Uic Hcinola Fluting Bo.ird Mill. 

'The Saw' Mill proiiueed 6.J69 standards of 
which 3,390 standards per eeni> were 

t sportcsl. 

'I‘he Iiigerois mills employ’d 1,7:'» v. 01 'r.ers 
at ilie end ol ihe year. Tird ::i\o.Lir>e w.i, 
I'mk. 52.01 Ill. :ig.jinst Fnil;. il-'c ycir 

be fore. 

HIINOIA MNLS 

“I’lic Muling Boaid .Mill woriwd ilirou';hoi;t 
1964 cxeepi for a 10-diy shin-down in the 
siinuner lor machine oveib.u], (.3’jrput was 
113,089 ions .96.374 tons in 19.^3'. I !io pro- 
dueiion of Tamho.s corrugai<*d bond bo\es was 
10,253 ions. Woikers totalled 5'3 n the end of 
ihe year. Invoicing wa^ Fiiil . 39 9'rii. 

^Fink. 31.41m. in I9 (j3.) 

lORlsr DFPARIMINr 

A total of 1.097,432 cii. mcires of timber and 
1,527,460 cu. ft. of saw logs were lugged in 
1964. 

A total of Fnik. 163,000 was expended on 
forest improveriieiiL work in the Company's own 
csiates, 

PKOIIT & OIM»)LM3 

Toinl net s.alcs were Fink. 188.20m., compared 
uiih J'mk. 190.14m. in 1963. 

I'he roial wage bill was Fmk. 51.74m. Emk. 
4().19m.). 

The Ciiinpiny’s e.vpendiiurc on social welf.irc 
e.seluding salaries and wages, \\,is Eml’. 3.Slm. 

Investments amounted to I'm!'. 40.31m. 

The total labour force empimed !n* ilie Com¬ 
pany at ihe cud of the year w.ts excluding 

lorcsi worke's. The salaried st.ifl lotalled 1,153. 

N’ei profit amounted 10 Fm!:. 3,l6L0SS\ which 
togeiher wiih Emk. 1.966,'40 brought forwaril 
from ihe previous year, produe.d a Total oi' 
Ihnk. 5.127,42s available for di'-’.riliution. Ir 
w.i* proposed 10 pay a dividend of 11 pi-r 

share, ilie eiuiiv.ilcnt of I'm!:. 2,979 non, m 
renin ilie bilance of Emk. 2.E'7,42S. Pie 
u-port, ihe accounts and lI>c pi.»p.» .ii> h'j I'.e 
Bond lTl* adopted. 

BOARD or DFRIClOKs' 

J.irl .A. Wasastjerna, Chairman ; Bertel Xppcl- 
btTg, Vice-Chaintwn ; EreJrik Donrier ; Gor.'in 
Ehrnnxirh ; Ake Kihlman, Chutrinuii i>f 
live Commutes ; Johan Nikonp, ihe.wJcuf. 
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Consett marks its centenary with 
record production and trading surplus 


AH round improvement 
in efficiency 


Mr. Itolund K. ( m*ks4»n. O.B.K.. aciiiiu cliuiriiiun ni ( miscti Iron Coiniraiiy 
JJinili'd, ill Itfs uiiiunil slutcnienl lo sliurclioldiTs said: - 

Orders lor all C'onsi>tl firodiicts liu\e Ikh'ii well iiiaiiil.iini‘d iliiriiijL* llic >ear 
under review. 

0*reiinrs and sales slalT lia^c Iravt-llcd iiUTeasinul\ at luiine and aliroad 
1<i expand tuninvcr. We arc siethely eii}*aKcd in I'lirllier deudopiiii; our 
special steels. In addition to the export pcdentlal of these cpr.ilities lhe> are 
now reptacinf* pre^ hnisly imported steels. 

*1 l«c iiicreusiii}* iMrneiit from the o\>Keii steel plant has IicIihhI ns lo aehuwe 
the all'tiiiie record output of the C onsett works of 1.051,827 in^ot tons of 
sli'i*!. We ha\e also estahlished rmirds in the priniar> mill which produces 
skills r<»r (he plate mill and hlmims for the hillet mill. In turn the plate mill 
and billet mill ihcnisebes estahlished new records ot their own. 

I he eomniissioiiinf* expi'iises of the o\\aen steel plant have hccn. to date, 
siKnii«cun(l> lower (luiii was unticipateil and the steelmakins pcrfornianee has 
exceeded oiir expectations. Nerv promising outputs ha>c heen achieved, the 
best imlixidual weeks Ik'io}; 5.Ci 24 tons on tlic Kaidu and 15.^37 Ions on the 
1..I). While the Kaldo process has its value it is hec<imin<; apparent as we 
aain ex|H.*riencc that the I..1). process is the one which is the 'greatest heneftl 
from the {wiint of \icw of ronsetl's own particular steel making problems. . 

TIk’ cost IvMcbis detived fioni the new pioccsscs 
;nc suhstanii.il and we now have one ol the 
clicatMjsl slcclinakiiig plants. I urthci hcnctiis will 
he dcn\cd«is the new plant is dcNcloiK-d, and u is 
cstinuilcd that in due course an output of o\ei 
two million tons per annum can he achieved wiili 
an additional capital expenditure which would 
Ik low ill reliilion lo llu* sums that would he in- 
volsed on a giccn held site. Wc arc starting lo 
impM)\e the existing light mill at .larrow, and 
are piojeciing a similar mill ai Consett to 
enable us lo liiillier process our semi-finished 
steel. I uilhernioie, our longer term plans 
iiitliide additional iron making capacity and con¬ 
tinuous casting. 

Allsing liom capital allowances and from our 
agreed taxation losses of pic\ ions xciirs there aie 
substantial sums to he set olV agamsi tax assess¬ 
ments on cuiieiu and future pioiii>. If Corpoia- 
tion 1 ax Ivcomcs law the value to this Compan> 
of this relief is considerably less. 1 urtbermore. 
even though wc may,on tux-ount ol this iclicf, not 
become liable lo pay Corporation Tax foi two oi 
tliice >cars, the cost of dividends to the Company 
will Ik xerv nearly doubled. 

Although pnccs of most sled piodiiels wcie 
iiK'C.ised cail> this veai. lltc incieascs pennuicd 



Jl/i»si Inuhiii' hit/i ht-iii" ttu tnvdn'ud mute inin one nt ifh 

/Jn iiii’iit ii\ i n in Ifn’ Ojcyvrn Stet'/niakint: rinnt 


view of the iiidiisli>. Iiiglil> unsalisriU’toiy. Oiii 
two maii>r political parties are now commilied - 
one to luUionulisc. the othei to dc-n:ilionaIise 
and the mdiisti) is the vieiim. Suielx the time has 
come when steel should be taken out of politics 
It should be possible lo devise a scheme dial 
would meet the sincere conviction ol those wlu* 
legard a greater measure of piihlie eonlrol as 
iniportaiU. but which would at the same lime 
allow- the principles of free enterprise, which aie 
so essential as a spur to cMiciency, to prevail. 

Alihotigh husincss conlinucs to be active and 
the works very busy, it is by no means certain 
how long ihis slate of affairs will Iasi. Until now 
llie Ciovernmenfs credit restrictions and in¬ 
creased taxes appear not to have siilvsiaiitiullv 
affected the trading experience of iiuluMiy 
gcneially. U seems unlikely, however, that the 
most recent restiictions imposed on the hanks 
and other lending institutions will not have the 
elTcct that similar measures have had in the past, 
luimcl.v, to curtail industry's expansion and 
development plans. If this hapiXMis the result f<»r 
Consett is bound to be n reduction in mu earn¬ 
ings. Wc arc bciier equipped to face anv down 
lum 111 (lade than we weie oii the occasimi 4*1 the 
List lecession. 


b> the Iron and Sled Board amount, in a full 
seal, to onlv a third of the many increases in 
laboui and mateiial costs which have had to Ik 
borne b\ the uu1usir> since the last gcncial puce 
increase. 

'\i the umc of m\ sialemenl last >cai we were 
eoiuhicting negotiations with Dorman Long & 
Co. Lid., vvilh tlic object of fiinning u joint corn- 
pans to own and develop the C\>nsctl Kownsgill 
plate mill. Aliei a gieat deal of fiiendly negotia¬ 
tion. both companies came lo the coiiclasion that 
a moie suitable ariangcmcnl would be a com- 
mcicial agicement whereby Consett would roll 
cciiain pioducls for Dorman l^ong w'hich were 
purticulai l> appropriate for llowiisgill plate mill, 
and Dvirman Long would roll for Con.seli 
ceriuin pnulucis moic cflicienlly produced in 
llicir I ackenhy mill. It is confidently expected 
that liiese ariangemeiUs will enable each Com¬ 
pany to give improved service to customers 
conscv]ueni upon the most elficicnt plant utilisa¬ 
tion. \ start has already been made and wc are 
looking forward to building up a steady increase 
in the volume of products made together possiblv 
w iih some further widening of their range. 

I he uiiceiiaiiUv of the ruiurc arising fiom the 
picseni pi»liueal siiualion is, I’loin the poinl ol 


Directors 

IImKuuI a. Cook sou. fi !».' 
4i7/.7e Chairman 
S PcJirson 

Ihirdai 
I Ms. \niOs 
.1 M t lav 
I . H. Cieoigc iis.f. 

Si( lolili Miuut-i. ( .u I., Hs 1 
NfarsliuH. M.i .Micii.i 
Viscount RocIkIuIo. o.H.f . i i» 
t*ctei Wrightson o.k.i 


Summary of Results 


)rat emUd \Uinli 1^)65 

.Sales and oiliei income . €36.246,WHi 

I lading suiplus IkI'imc depiecKiiioii . £5,SK6«UIMI 

Net piofit IkIoic taxation £1,982,0011 

L nappioprialcd profit £2,289,018) 

Oidinaiv dividends. £595,0(M) 


t /'Vi > \. I'Jt, 4 ^ ’ n .v4 4 < 


1904 

1;H).69.\(XK) 
£2,840.tH)n 
£IX4,0(HI (loss) 
£!.L>2,(yK) 

Nil 


CONSETT IRON COMPANY LIMITED 

Annual Cicnera! \tcclimt tube Ur hi at C an.\ctt, Wih Au^u'if at 12 noon. 
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Hitachi Ltd ifi 


KABUSHIKI KAISHA HITACHI SEISAKUSHO 


The following are extracts from the business report for the six months ended 31st March, 1965: 


Despite the easy money policy and the lowering of the Bank of 
Japan's discount rate, the general economic atmosphere 
continued to be stagnant, particularly in the latter half of the 
period. Effective demand declined sharply thus necessitating 
some reduction in production. The Company, in an effort to 
minimise the effects of such circumstances, has endeavoured 
to rationalise and strengthen its management, to reorganise its 
structure, to develop new techniques and also to maintain and 
develop domestic and overseas markets. 

Dividends have been proposed at the rate of 12% per annum 
with particular regard to the recent and future economic 
situation. Y1,200 millions have been reserved for miscellaneous 
purposes and Y4,650 millions carried forward to the next 
business period to cope with changing circumstances and to 
assist in the development of the Company's future business. 
The number of orders received for electronic and communica¬ 
tions equipment has increased substantially. The total quantity 
of shipments during the period was Vi 52,280 millions and the 
back-log of orders at the end of this period amounted to 
Y175,380 millions. 

On the domestic front" there has been a steady demand for 


Consolidated Balance Sheet and Profit & Loss Account as audited 

BALANCE SHEET Millions of Yen or npproximatoly 

Liabilities Thousands of Pounds steiling 


Total current liabilities 
Long-term debt 

Retirement and severance indemnities 

Minority bhaieholders' interest in consolidated sub.sidiaries 

Shareholders' equity: 

Common Stock Y50 par value: 

Issued —1,575,000,000 shares 78.750 

Capital and Revaluation surpluses 16,413 

Legal Reserve 9.047 

Retained cainings both Appiopii.ited 
and Unappropriated 39,230 

143.440 


342,768 

96,887 

16,656 

7.596 


civil engineering equipment, many kinds of clectiical household 
appliances, measuring instruments, electrical components and 
accessories for motor vehicles. 

In addition to a number of major overseas orders still to be 
fulfilled, the Company has shipped to many countries various 
kinds oif electrical household appliances, electron microscopes, 
transistors, electron tubes and various types of electrical wires 
and cables. 

We are determined to further the steady and long-teim 

development of the business during this difficult and transitional 
period, by every means at our disposal. 

Statistical highlights from the Company's half-yearly unconsolidated 
accounts ThouSimils of Yen or iipprOMmiUtelv Pniinds strrlir.g • 

Half yoai ended Half year ended 

31 St March, 1965 30lh Sept. 1064 

Sales 151.900.637 153.614,467 

Net Earnings 6.516.281 7.418.371 

Cash Dividends 4,725.000 5.118,750 

Total Assets 456,58'^^4_ 447^99.119 

Total No. of Shares Issued 1.575 000.000 17575.000,000 


by Peat. Marwick, Mitchell & Co. for the year ended 31st March, 1965 

Millionfs of Yen or approximatery 
Assets Thou‘;onds of Pounds sierling 

Total curient cissets 376,932 

Non current lereivahles and festnclod 
funds 52.874 

investments and advances non consolidated 

subsidiaries and others 11.601 

Pioperty, plant and equipment 263.139 

Less accumulated dHpreoiation 102.709 


Ollier assets 


160.430 

6.441 


Less cost of 876,033 siiaies of 
treasury stock 


143,371 

607.278 


•07,278 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Gross pi of it 

Selling, general and adminisiiative expenses 

Operating profit 

Other income 

Other deductions 

Income before income taxes 

Provision for income taxes 

Net income before minority mieiest 

Minority interest in net income of consolidated 

Net income 

Depreciation and amoitization 


f/»llioiis of Yr>ii or iippro\iui«itely 
Thoiisciiiiis of Pounds slerliii| 
Year ended 31st Mar^h 


1965 

121.996 

77.214 


1964 

110,078 

70.188 


subsidiaries 


44,782 

39,890 

5,630 

4.546 

24,932 

19.614 

25,480 

24.822 

11,767 

10,645 

13,713 

14.177 

702 

444 

13.011 

13,733 

23.077 

18.798 


CoDsotidiited fmunciaf Statements are avadabie for inspection by the Iw/iinis of Bearer Depositary Rcccpt:: at the officer: of 
N. M. RolhschUd & Sons, New Court. St. Swithm's Lane, London. FC.4, 
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CORPORATION LIMITED 

LORD TANGLEY’S RLVitW 

The sevcnty-scvenrh Annual General Mcetini; 
was held on July 21»t at Winchester House, BC2. 
The Right Honourable Lord Tanglcy, KBE, 
LLDt the Chairman, in the course of his speech 
said; 

Wc have once again established a rcLoid. We 
r.Iuiw an increase of £239,725 in our income 
Irom dividend^ and interest at £1,359,899. 
Approximately £20,000 of this increase is attri¬ 
butable to the income from the investments 
made with our US Dollar I.onn negotiated in 
July, 1964. In clue course claims in respect of 
relief from Dciihle 'Ta.xaiion will be submitted 
and it is estimated that this will produce 
approximitfh £12,000. Prom this it will be 
observed thtt we have practically covered our 
interest charge of £33,052 on the US Dollar 
l.oaii. 

n'hc additional gross income of previous 
years arising from Double Taxation Kehel showi 
an increa'c ol £7,362. 

Taxation lakes £466,025 against £431.802. 
Net Revenue after Taxation is therefore 
£773,088 against £604,056, an increase of 
£169,032. Wc recommend a Pinal Dividend 
of 16 percent uhidi with the Interim Dividend 
of 7 per cent absoibs £508,148. 

Tlic lk>ok C'osi of our investments shows an 
increase of £S40,874 which reflects the invest¬ 
ment of the pn.H:ccds of our American Dollar 
Loan. In spite of the harm that could I'le done 
by the wididrawal of relief for Double Taxation 
we still led that over the longer term this will 
prove a gtiod investment as it is thouglic that 
i!ic economy of North America is likely to grow' 
at faster rate than that of the United Kingdom. 
In the slioit term, however, it may prove to be 
more expensive than wc visualised when negoti¬ 
ating this loan. Once again I am able to report 
that the niaiLet value of our portloho is a 
record at £26773,832. The net asset v.duc of 
our Sluires at the year end was 30s. 5d. and 
if to this be added the additional amount whidi 
w'ould accrue if wc had taken intfi account the 
premium c*n the dollar, this figure w'ould be 
30s. lid. ■] his compares vviili a market price 
of 25s. 6d. ai May 31st, 1965 for your Shares - -a 
discount ol 17 per cent—which reflects the 
prevailing unceriainlics intruduved by hasty 
and ill prepaied ».luiigej in the basis of ctimpany 
tixatioo. 


IlNANtr (No. 2) BILL 

This piece of legislation Is a two pronged 
Rirack on the i'rivare Investor. Tii ilie lirsr place 
he is now to be liable to a churge on ans 
gains he makes in the future. 

In the second place, flic Piivatc Inve.ior is 
going to be further penalised as in fuiine divi- 
.dends paid to him will Mill be raxed at the 
■stiindacd rate of tax (now' 8s. 3d. in the £l but 
whereas in the past the tax deducted frtim the 
dividend was retained by the paying company, 
now such tax will be paid over to the Inland 
Revenue. I’his is in addition to a Corporation 
Tax levied on the company's profits at a ligurc 
at present iinknow'ii, but assumed to lx* at tlie 
rate of 40 per cent. 

All this at a time when it is of vital importance 
to this country’s economy that internal expen¬ 
diture be reduced and savings encouraged. The 
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methods adopted do not seem to favour such 
saving* ■ - : 

There is before us a period of anxiety and in 
the circumstances it is difficult to forecast wliai 
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next year holds for us, but wc would hope to be 
in a position to reommcnd g dividend miilur 
to that for 1965. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CONCRETE LIMITED 

(DJSOiN Siriirliiral l*rr<*iisl (.oiirretc) 


SUCCESS OF 

WALL FRAME 

SYSTEM 

Year to 31st March 

1%5 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 


£*(MK) 

£’U()0 

£'000 

£'000 

£'000 

Oimpicled C'ontiacis 

11,517 

7,759 

6,076 

5.958 

5.184 

Ciroup prolii belore Tax ... 

803 

654 

517 

455 

402 

Taxation. 

343 

223 

238 

222 

184 

Ordinary Dividciuls (Nel)... 

60 

50 

43 

38 

34 

I’rofU Relaincil . 

393 

365 

229 

188 

177 

Depreciation. 

500 

367 

257 

230 

199 

1 xpendiiure mi 1 ived Assets 

1,035 

1,065 

511 

326 

319 

Capitaiised by Sci ip Issue* 

204 

116 

78 

69 

50 


' Afurtiui \i, ,ft /N\//c i»/'£339,514 10.s. OJ. (one //eir Ordhwn shave for every three held at \9th July, 

1965) is proposed. 


Extract from the circulated statement of Mr K. M. WiK)d (Chairman and 
Jiiini M.inaging Director) to lae presented at the Annual General Meeting 
to be held at Hounslow on August 12th, 1965. 

Industrialised Housing 

TIic increase in completed contracts is almost half of the total for the previous year and 
was largely due to the amount of work w'c are doing in our Wall Frame system for the 
construction of nuilii-storey flats. This system is an outstanding success and along with our 
other complementary systems is now being used in the creciiou of 100 dwellings a week. It 
lias been e.xicmlcd lo include a complete range of WliU Frame components for Low Rise 
Housing ami we are iiow' .'ible to cover all housing requirements. 

Trading Profits 

Although Prof us before tn.xaiion rose sharph to £803,000 the percentage profit on ihe 
increased turnover dropped by 1.4 per ccni lo 7 per cent. 'Lhis fall was entirely due to a loss 
incurred by ilie now' subsidiary, t'uiKrcio Development Company, on contracts loialliiig 
£828,000 c(>mplered in the period. 

'I'his subsidi.iry was operating at a subsianiijl loss when acquired. The purchase price 
took into acconni these losses continuing lor some lime alter acquisition as most of the 
contracts in hand were at low prices. 'I'liese coniracis were completed in the period under 
review. The contracts in progress at the year end were, however, at a high level and running 
satisfactorily. In .ica>rdance with our mirriuil praciice no prtdii has been taken on w'ork in 
progress. 

Prospects 

The credit squeeze and in pariiculai li e financial problems of many local Authorities is 
causing a slowiiu: down of enquiries and slioiiUl this continue it will begin to affect our 
business in si\ months* time. However, oideis received durin'j; the last six months exceed' 
work done in the same period and arc 13 per cent in excess of the 1964 figures. 

'I’rading results lor the first two monilis ol ilie current year show a satisfactory improvement 
in profits twer coinp.arativc figures last year. Though tlie uncertninty ol conditions later’ 
in the year make, any forecast tif profits of doubtful value, we hope to maintain profits at’ 
a saiisfacioiy level Subject to this it is our intention to maintain next ye.ir the 10 per cent 
Dividend on ilu* ordinary capital increased by the proposed seiip issue of one new' share 
for cvci\ three existing ordinary shares. 

Your Hoard lor some years has recognised by annual scrip issues tliat a substantial amount 
of Kinds earned for shareholders has been ii>cd in c.xpanding tlie business of the (’.ompany. 
As long as It is possible for us to put shareholders' funds work as prolit.ibly as at present,, 
this would appear lo be the correct policy for your Hoard to follow. However, we have always 
recognised ih.it when conditions permit divivlends to Shareholders should more tully reflect 
the earning capacity of their Company. 

Corporation Tax levied at 35 per cent would have reduced our overall t.axation liability by, 
nlxmi yj65,000 on the basis of this year's figures and dividend. On a 40 per cent (.'orporation-; 
Tax the advantage would be reduced to £40.000. This saving in taxation opens up the possi¬ 
bility of some increase in our dividend. Your Company is not a ‘dose company’ under^ 
the leims of liie binancc Bill. 

Copies of the Stutenwnt of Accounts ntay be obtained from the Secretary, 

Concrete Limited, Green Lane, Uounsiovr, Middlesex, 
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BEST EVER YEAR 
for ASPRO-NICHOLAS 


20 % Increase in Trading Profit 


the AnniNil (icnoial 
Meeting of Aspro-Nicholiis 
I td., held at 225 Bath Rond, 

SUMigh, on I9lh July, 1965. 
the ('hairnun rcpoiied iliai 
another lecoid piolii had 
heen achiex'cd ■ the third 
successive >ear of incuMsc. 

The following shortened es- 
iracis arc taken from the 
Chairman's Review: 

I he Group trading profit 
for the >car was 12,093.15? 
(£1,736.695). Tile forecast in 
March of not less than Tl/XXITMX) 
tafter charging dchcntiiic Interest), 
compares with our aciiutl profit of 
£1,978,038. Taxation takes 
£I,0(M,4S2 (£890.5671. I Ik iKt 
amount appiopiiutcd to the Profit 
Sharing Plan is 181.73^. 

Consisleni widi the forecHst, the 
Board has declared a second interim 
dividend of lO".,, making a total 
for the Near of 17'.115*’,,). or 
I0.5d per 5s. slock unit; the divi¬ 
dend i.s eovcied 2..? tinies. 

Overall sales incieascd h\ 7"„ on 
I he pt'CviiMih \cai and arc split 
44.9^'„ U.K. & Ireland and 55.1“;, 
Oveiscas. Although a fail ^pio- 
poition of t>iir earnings emanate 
from overseas and consccjuciilly arc 
alfeetcd h\ the tax changes under 
the proposed new Tinance Hill, 
which tuc tin fort I male, wc expect 
our piotit will increase at least 
sunicicntly to allow a piogrcssivc 
dividend policy without impairing 
retentions. 

VIGOROUS EXPANSION OVERSEAS 

VVe view the lutuie with con¬ 
fidence and will condnuc to pursue 
vigorously the development and 
e.\panHion of our business overseas, 
ft is my firm belief that this policy 
serves best the intcrcstc of all con¬ 
cerned. 'The work] is, and iiniist con¬ 
tinue to be, our market place. 

In CX’tobcr last wc aeqiiired the 
whole of the issued share capital of 
Damancy & Co. Ltd., of Wtirc, 
Tlcrts - leading specialists 
In \-Ray diagnostic barlimi 
products. 


RECORD CONTINENTAL YEAR 

The Continental Compa¬ 
nies establi.shcd new records 
in both sales and profits and 
the results achieved for our 
two leading proprietaries 
•ASFRO’ and Rl NNIL' 
have just died the additional 
concentration placed on these 
(wo products. In Gcinuny 1 
am happy to rcpoit good 
results fiom Scott A Bowik 
(i.m.b ll. Ihc iKw fucioi} 
for the 1 rcnch Companx at 


TRADING PROFITS 
1957-1965 


(laillard m the Mauie-.Saw»ic is 
expected to he fuliv otx'nitional at 
irs new kicaiion iH huv ihc end of 
September. 

OTHER GOOD OVERSEAS RESULTS 

Ncailv all other oxerseas Com¬ 
panies showed incieased profits. 
VASPRO* continues to develop 
vigorouslv in Pakistan and the new* 
chemical plant in Kar.ichi to manu¬ 
facture acci> Isulicv lie acid is now 
on stream. Total exports from U.K. 
were up (HI the pirvious vrar and 
exports of our prescription phaima- 
cculicals also icached a new high. 

HOME MARKET PROFIT UP 

The total Hading profit fiom 
opt'rations in the U.K. was an im¬ 
provement i>n last tear; generally 
our phai maceutical stdes wcie very- 
good and notcwordix was the 
steadily mcicasing demand loi 
RADOX. 

EFFECT OF DRUG IMPORTS 

The unnecessary impt>nation, 
under Section 46 of the Patcnis Act 
of £l.5tX),000 of dings which arc 
readily available from U.K. sources. 
Is much to be deplored at a time 
when the balance of p;i>mcnts 
situation is so critical. 1hc under¬ 
mining of our liulustrv's research 
effort by compulsory Treensi ng under 
Section 4I of this Act, leads usr to 
support strongly the .A.H.IM. in 
taking steps to secure elimination of 
this clause from the Act. 


SliMIIARV Of RESULTS 


1965 

|9(.4 


£ 

£ 

tradim; fRoi ir 

2,093,15.? 

1. ^ 

Debenture Interest 

115,115 

119,716 

Profit 

1.978.8.38 

l,(il(>.959 

lax ill ion 

l,IHM.482 

898, 7 

1 mployces* profit 
shaiing plan less 

tax relief 

81.73.5 

'7.449 

Minority inlcrcsis 

38,640 


sttributable lo 

ASPRO-MCflOl vs 

I.TIX 

Mtil.lM 


Prcfcrcnt.c and 

Ordinary ili\ idciuN 

397,927 


Retained 

£463.254 





Till!: ASPRO-MCIIOI.AS GROl P makes and 
markets PMAMMACEl TK AI.S, HOI SI HOI.D 
PROIM C IS, ICMLEI RIES AM> MMC CMKMK ATS. 


F. H. Lloyd 
report 

a record year 

Statement by the Chairman Mr. F. N. Ltoyd 


SirelfmNiders I*. II. I.Invd L Co. Ltd. report • high level of bnsinesi 
aifivitv during the last finaiKial >ear. Accomits fftir the 53 weeks ending 
.Wd .kpril, 19^, show a profit bed'ore Ian of £1,590,973 a record for the 
c ompanv. Throughout the >car all plants except Cardiff 33urLs have 
wfKkrd fo eapaeity, and an iiierea*^ volume of output has largely 
Mer«MHiied for the improved results. A final dividend of 14".', is being paid, 
making a total dhtribulion for the vear of 17(same), on the eaphal 
iiHTeased bv a one for three bonus issue. 

Parent Company 

At Wediicsbuiy the new buildings for the heavy foundiy an»l heavy 
fctiling depai Iments arc now in occupation, the installalion ol plant and 
equipment rs proceeding, and ht>ili departments will beemne fully 
operational during this vcur. 

Progress at Subaidiariaa 

Llovds (Burton) I imiled have shown j greater relative impiovcnunt 
in results than the other companies in the Group. 

Parker T-otindry (1929) I imited has also had a successful year. Pio- 
duction pioblema have been overcome by more extensive use of the 
( arbou Diovidc moulding process in the foundry and of the carbon 
electric arc w ilh compicssed aii in the dressing shop. The oldest parts of 
ihc roundr> have been re-built, ami a new^ despatch ami paint sl^v 
has been provided, ilnis giving additional wOiking area for tiniNhing 
and inspection. 

At the Mech.'inical 9i F.Icciricul kngmecring Co. (Walsall) Limited 
ihcrr IS under consiruciion a faciory extension to provulc a 40"; 
ini-rease in working area. Ihc coinpanv now ofters a compiehensoc 
srrv la* of renovacion of eieclrical cornpoiurms to local industry. It also 
undertakes the design and construction of new eieclrical instailaiions. 

I he business of F. ('. & .1. Keay, Lid. as constructional enginccis 
has been carried on under very compriitivc conditions. We ftnthcr 
improved our facilities, and better results arc anticipated. 

Indian Contract 

(jri oiii Indian contract at Chiitaranjan diflWyhies have been c\peri- 
enced because the building and civil engineering work has heivt up the 
installation of plant. 7 he Works is now operating at about one-half 
capacity, and it is eapcctfd to come up to fitlFcapacity during this year 
if suitable orders arc forthcoming. 

Futurit Pf oapacta 

In the current ^ear the level of orders has lieen maintained, nrul we 
hope to achieve a further iiicrea.se in production. Every efliirt is being 
made to stabilise pricc.s notwithstanding continual increases in costs, 
this task is made more difficult because our castings arc subjected to 
continually higher stresses, pressures and temperatures than heretofore. 
( onipetftion is keen, but it more usually takes the form of customers 
dcPTSinding better value for money instead of expecting to buy their 
castings at cut prices. There is Intic scope for absorbing increased costs 
OIII of profit margins. 

r.ilurc profits will de^nd on our ability to improve produciivily 
and to realise earnings from capital expenditure in a shorter space of 
lime. In order to maintain our competitive position vve have had to 
incur furl her capital commirmcnis which will result in a coniinuance of 
(•xpeudiiiire at about the same level as that thsciwed in this }ear's 

•iccoiinis. 

Key Figures 


Turnover 

Group Profit before tux 
Net Profit of Group 
Ordinary Dividends (net) 


£ 12 , 540.000 

£1,590.973 

£837.326 

£311.062 


£9.903,000 

£1,054.919 

£669,552 

£241.172 


F. H. LLOYD & CO. LIMITED 
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LONDON TIN CORPORATION 

SIR DOUGLAS WARING ON THE IINANCE BIl L 
EXTRACTS I ROM HIS ANNUAI. REVIEW 


Our income for the year to March 31 si last 
was compared with /J2,6S5,908 for 

the previous year. This time last year I said that 
dividends from investments in 1964/65 should 
not be less than in the previous year and in 
fact they increased by approximately £400,000. 
On the otlier hand opportunities for investment 
tradine were limited owing to various uncertain¬ 
ties and profits from tliis source decreased from 
£475,346 to £202,900. Net income after taxa¬ 
tion was £1,364,340 compared with £1310,408 
in the previous year. The sum of £250,000 has 
been allocated to General Reserve and divi¬ 
dends of 40 per cent in all, less income tax, have 
been distributed to ^archolders, leaving 
£50,579 to be added to our carry forward 
which now stands at £585,344. 

iiiE riN POSH ION 

Free World mine production for the cilendar 
year 1%4 has been reported by the Intcrnutional 
'i*in Cxiuncil at 146,900 tons of tin metal. The 
same source gives E’ree World consumption for 
that year as 166,700 tons or a shortfall of 
19,800 tons. I'his is in line \siih the estimate 
for 1964 which I quoted in last year's state¬ 
ment 

The out-turn of tin metal by Fiee World 
smelters in 1964, however, is reported as 
approximately 5,000 tens lower than mine pro¬ 
duction, and on this basis tlic statistical deficit 
qI tin metal supplies against consumption is 
indicated as some 25,000 tona. 

US stockpile disposals were increased durltig 
1964 10 approximately 11,000 tons, Afrer allow- 
inf lor trade between Free World and Com- 
Gountrici these salea appear to have been 


adequate to cover ihc deficit and to provide for 
a slight increase in tin meial Mocks. 

I Ml. UK 1965 MNANCL UII.L 

'llie changes in fiscal structure arising out of 
this controversial mountain of legislation have 
caused anxiety to all investors and particubrly 
those concerned with overseas interests. The 
introduction of (Corporation Tax and the with¬ 
drawal from the operating companies of Over¬ 
seas Trade Corporation status as from April 
6th next arc bound to hit us adversely and cause 
hardship to shareholders. 

On December 30th last it fell to me as out¬ 
going President of the British Overseas Mining 
Association to issue on behalf of the Council 
of That body a clear warning of the likely effect 
oa overseas mining companies of the proposals 
which the Chancellor of the li.xcheqtier had 
announced last autumn, and which are now 
incorporated in the Finance Bill. Since that 
date every avenue available has been used to 
make representations to the Chancellor on the 
damaging effect of this Icgisbtion on ovei.seas 
investment, which is largely complementary to 
over^eas trading, and the final result has been 
a measure of marginal relief extending over a 
period of future years. While helping to soften 
the blow this docs nothing to rectify the dis¬ 
advantage in the long run in which shareholders 
who have a stake in overseas interests will be 
permanently placed. It has been staled that 
Britain cannot afford to continue overseas invest¬ 
ment on the recent scale but 1 think tliat the 
figures quoted by the (Chancellor have been far 
too readily accepted, and certainly do not match 
up with those prepared by some of us covering 
a wide cross sect ion of industry in which over¬ 
seas investment predominates. In the case of 
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the Tin Mining industry it ia particularly 
unfortunate that we should be penalised because, 
largely tlirough lack of new tin bearing deposits, 
it has not been possible to expand and new 
capital expenditure incurred since tlie last war 
has been almost entirely met on u self Unanctug 
basis. Rather than being a drain on the UK 
balance of payments this Group during this 
period has been a net earner in excess of 100 
million pounds sterling of whiclt the greater 
part has come to rest in this country and also 
a large provider of foreign exdiange to the 
Kterliiig area from the proceeds of Tin supplied 
to world consumers, 

lUrURL OUTLOOK 

Tlie Tin price has receded during the past 
month, which can probably be accounted for 
by a decrease in industrial activity and a seasonal 
lack of demand. On the other hand so long as 
die present wide gup between production and 
consumption exists it is not possible to visualise 
a market surplus arising except by an inadver¬ 
tent excess of US stockpile sales which I am sure 
the authorities would take steps to remedy. 

In a world of uncertainties our particular out¬ 
look does not call for undue pessimism. Barring 
unpredictable developments I feel that so far as 
the operations of the companies in which wc 
arc interested are concerned, they will continue 
to be profitable. 

I appreciate that on this occasion more than 
any other in the past, you will want to know the 
prospects over the current year, and although 
the various provisions in the Finance Bill 
necessitate the use of a crystal ball as well as 
a slide rule I feel that an indication should be 
given as to how the results arc likely to work 
out. 

The average I^ndon price of Tin for the 
12 months to March 31st this year was £1,285 
per ton against £964 per ton for the previous 
year. Allowing for the time lag before the 
effect of this increase is passed on to this 
Orporation, our gross dividends from invest¬ 
ments and interest sliould be higher than in 
the past financial year, although the new tax on 
tin mining companies in Malaya and additional 
costs in Nigeria will cause a heavier impact than 
in the past. I cannot attempt to predict the 
likely extent of our income from investment 
trading but if the tin share market remains in 
its present state I think it would be wise to 
ignore that particular past source of revenue in 
the current year. Even so we should be able to 
hold our dividend at the same rate as in 1964/65 
and we may possibly be able to improve it a 
little. Thereafter, unless there is a change in 
Government fiscal policy in the meantime, the 
imposition of the (^)rporation Tax system will 
begin to bite, though the full effect of the 
change-over may not be felt for some time, 
owing to the transitional relief already referred 
to. 

'Fhe first interim dividend paid by the 
Corporation in December of each year has stood 
at 71 per cent for tlie last live years and your 
Directors propose in the current year to increase 
this to 10 per cent so as to reduce the disparity 
between the rates of the first and second 
interim payments. 

This increase in the first payment should not 
be interpreted as an indic*ation of a similar rate 
of increase in total dividend payments for the 

year. 

The tlurty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
London Tin Cofporation Limited will be held 
on Juh 30th at Winchester House^ 77, London 
Wall London, fiC2. 



TESCO STORES (HOLDINGS) LTD. 




Ymmt 

Tnding 

Net Profit 

Net Profit 

Net 

('ash 

BaiM 

FroAt 

Before Tax 

After T ax 

l>i\ idends 

I'iow 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

21.2.61 . 

1,387,736 

1,207,117 

606,761 

186,606 

56.5,2.58 

K.1.62 . 

1,702,362 

1,409.613 

723,2.32 

247,254 

687,134 

23.2.63 . 

2.075,n4 

1,699,231 

85.3,191 ' 

1 329,672 

827,116 

29.2.64 . 

3.022.349 

2,450,433 

I.I62..303 1 

1 494,508 

1,181,112 

27.2,65 . 

MWWM 

4,303,762 

ItttHIliiiiliiiim 

3,575.709 

illlltiillililllflH 

1,648,885 1 

1 705,098 

1,606,295 


Fofaiti from the Chiiimuui's Address accontpaii} ing ihc Report and Accounts for llic Year Ended 
Fibrairy 27, 1965. 

★ A Record Group Trading Profit of £4,30.3,762 an increase ol (1,281.413 o\er ilic prevuuis >e:ir. 
dr Company should benefit as resuU of cliangcs in Taxation S>sicm. 

★ Properties have been revalued and preliminary figures show a surplus in excess of i:4,700,(MX) onci 
Book Value. 

dr Programme of New Siipermurkets to be opened at the rate of ONI cserv TF.N da vs. 

★ Own brands “ Golden Ring ” and “ Dehimare ** lecogniscd by public as symbols of quality and value. 

★ Tcsco ready, willing and able to support those mamifactiircrs who accept iJic ending of Resale IVicc 
Maiiitenauicc. 

A full copy ef the Anunol Repot t anti 4r« o/«»/9 k ofuahwhle hotn the Secretai v of the Company at 
Tcsco House, Dehimare RoaJ, Lheshimt^ MahUnn Crow, Herts. 
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TRUMAN'S 

BREWERY 

Mr M. A. Pryor, Clidirman of Trunran Hanbuiy BuxiofT it Company, 
Ltd., in his circulated statomeni says t'- 

In spiio of the fact that there has been an incic.iso in thi* pmjc of sonie 
beers necessitated by additional expenses, and n fuithcr increase in all 
beers brought about by an increase in duty, oui results have been 
substantially maintained in the ycai ended 31st March, 1965: and this 
during a year when we have enjoyed no Easter trading, in comparison 
with a year which included two Easter holidays. In view of this, I feel 
thatyoui Company has attained results vAihichaieioasonably satisfactory. 

Your Company, in line with most brewery companies, is faced with 
very considerable increases in costs. I can see, in the not too distant 
future, the time when the price structuio of many beers may well have to 
be rationalised, unless costs can be kept down. 

In spite of the abolition of Retail Price Mamienance and other 
setbacks which have occurred subsequently, your Company's sales 
of wines and spirits have shown a steady growth, although there are 
indications, since the last Budget inciease in April 1965, of a recession 
tn the sales of spirits. 

BEERS 

The demand for Kog Beer is still increasing, but ii is the policy of your 
Company also to sui -'2 diauyhi beers tiadiiiondlly m Vv'ooden casks. 

ACCOUNTS 

The trading profit for the year at £.'2.117,500 includes some L'65,000 
being appreciation in the value of stocks subsequent to the Budget in 
April 1964. 

Not profit of the Group after tax is C928,964. The Direr,tois now 
recommend a final dividend of 9‘*o making a total of 1 3 '\j foi the year. 

FUTURE 

I have a sober but firm confidence in the future. Since the end of the 
year an increase in sales has been experienced. 



Tlu' 

Ttonoiitist 


BINDING CASES 

Binding cases for The Economist are available 
front Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiffy dark 
blue cloth coversy and are gilt-lettered on the 
spine; they provide an extremely effective and 
firm bindittg and will hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together with the quarterly Indexy or 26 
issues of the air edition with two qfMrterly 
Indexes. The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per cascy post free throughout the world, 
is 14f. Orders, stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to — 

EASIBIND LTD. 

E«r4l«y Mom*, 4 Uxbridge Street. Kensingten. 
Lenden, W.S. PARK 06M (3 lines) 


SAINT GOBAIN 

The AnnudI General Meeting of Saint*Gobaln S.A. was hold in Paris on 
May 24 under the chairmanship of Monsieur Arnaud do VogOii. The 
fnllowing oxtrai'is aio taken from the Report of the Board of Diicrtors 
for tlio Y»\*r enJud Dccemher 31, 1964. 

Turnover. Turnover for the yoar of pfnnt directly oper.Hed by the Com¬ 
pany tot.illod F 1,l06in gross, F.1,018m. not, an overall iriLreasi} of 10.9?i 
as compared with 19(S3. 

Ginuo turnover (inLluding all amounts ottributabfo to companies in 
v.'iiiuh Saint-Gobdin effectively holds at lea.st 40% of the capital) 
amounted tu r.7,1Q7m. aftoi tax, as compared with F.5.250m. in 1963. 
Glass. As sales of glass in Europe and the United States are largely 
dependent on Saint-Gohdiri's two main consumer fields, the building and 
motor industries, results generally roflect trends In these two sectors. 
Cxtonsiva biiildinq ptogrammes were pursued In most of the momboi 
countiios of the E.E.C . and also in Spain. Car sales Increased in the United 
States and Goimony, but were down In France and Italy. Total sales of 
drawn sheet and cast glass amounted to 92.2 and 27.8 million square 
metres respoctivnly. rc-picscnting incroasos of 12.3% and 12% over the 
previous year. Whilst American Salnt-Gobain's soles continued to rise, 
inflation and production soti)<icks affected results for the Brazilian 
SLib.sidiarioR. 

Output of pnli^lM.d plate glass was 12.6% higher in 19C4. Deliveries 
of other glass products showed the following percentaye increases: 
tuiighencii glass 9%; glass fibre 20%: insulating materials 12.1%: 
glfjsswarr.* 10.5'’'?) 

During the yiMi pioriuctirtii capacity was expanded at many of the 
Company's qlac,swoiks, notably at Cognac and Pisa. In addition, impoitant 
piogross was made towards the mechanisation and automation of 
industri.il techniques in the field of sheet glass and glassware. 
Refractories, Mechanical Industries. Electro-R4fractairc was work- 
inq rn full cap«ir:ity ilirnugfiout the yf*ar and recoidod a net turnover of 
FH/m, an increase of 17% as compaied with 1963. Turnover of the 
Group's mechanical indastnos was mamtiiined ot last year's lovcl, 
torailmq F b7.2m. 

Chemicals, Paper, Oil, Atomics. Par.luney-Siiinl-Gobain's lurnovor 
of F.1,?80m. was 18 6% higher than in 1963 (ratio: industrial chomical 
products 45%: plastics 30%: agricultural products 25%). Expoils also 
increased particularly to the U.S S.R. 

Net turnover of Cellulose du Pin and its subsidioiics lO.t' Ited f 420m., 
an iniToase of 6.6^?i over the previous year. 

Allliongh the tonnage of crude oil refined by the Compagnie do 
Riilfinnge Shell Bcrre increased by 15% in 1964, the continued reduction 
in retail prices of petiole jm products accounts for the fact that turnover 
W.IS only slightly higher than in 1963. Home sates of Berrogaz and 
other products manufactured by Produits Chimiquos at Raffineries da 
Berrc continued to rise during the year. 

Saint-Gobuin Techniques Nouvelles (formerly SaiiU-Goboin Nucl^alre) 
carried out 'mportant construction work on behalf of the Commissariat i 
I'Energie Atomique and Eicctricitd de France. At the same time, progress 
was made in the field of gas filtration, and a vast project instituted in 
connection with the preservation, by radio-active means, of foodstuffs 
and medical and pharmaceutical products. 

Investment end Research. The Company reduced investment in new 
and acquired plant, mechanisation and automation to F.125.17m. (or the 
year (as compared with F.183.97m. in 1963). 

Net expenditure on research amounted to F.49.5m., including p.5m. 
for depreciation (as against F.52.2m. in 1963). Pechincy* Saint Gobaiti 
and affiliates spent F.71.5m. 

Profit and Dividend. Profit for the year amounted to F.57,969,369. as 
compared with F.52,920,517 in 1963. 

The Board recommended payment of a not dividend of F.5.25 per share 
(as compared with F.5 per share in 1963), which will absorb a total o( 
F.52,.186.017, 

Copies of the tuM Bepott (in Fnfllish) may hts obuinrd front; Public Rrlttfon ■? Of/untment, 
Setni-Cobain S.A.,62 Buuhverd Vtetttt Huyu. NcuHty-sur-Seine (S. S O ).ttenoe. 


Profit (nuHion francs) 



Turnover fmillion francs) 
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SO.FI.S. 

Palermo, ItaU 

I'lic Amiual General Mceimp of SO P'l.S.. 
StKKiii I'lnan/uina Siciliann, was held in 
l\iL-iTno tceenihj Professor Giuseppe Mirabella 
presidini;. 'I’he Hon. Coiuglio, Prcsideiii of the 
.'sieiJian Region, and the lion. Cirinuldi. Asses- 
sore in cliargc ol economic developineiii, were 
present on behalf of the regional adininisiraiion. 
’I he eonipanies associated with SO.l f.S. stepped 
lip their activity during 1964, altliough thev 
operated against a background of slower 
economic advance in Sicily. 'I'lie total of iridiis- 
trial assets of the associated companies rose to 
around Lit 28,00()m. during the year under 
review and provides employment f«)r around 
1,000 people, who in turn supplied ?.5m. man 
hours. This encouraging fact was reflected in 
the rise in turnover achieved by tlie associated 
coinpanies of SC>.FI.S. during the year under 
review, from app. Lit. 9,000m. in 1963 to some 
IJl l.hOOOni. in 1964. Moreover, industrial 
plain woith Lit. 6,l5()m. i^ uiuler Lonsirudion 
tni the ciMupanics that are now being estab¬ 
lished The average share provided bv SO.FI.S 
the share capit.il of the various associated 
ti'inp.uiic'^ amounts to ?4 per cent 

After icfciring to the rel.ilums between 
SC' I'l.S. and the regional economic bodies. 
Protestor Mirabella outlined the new tasks on* 
misled to SO.FI.S. by the law on the utilisation 
ol hinds basted on article 3S ol the C'onsfituiion 
ol tlK* Sicilian Region, and concluded by hoping 
for the establishment of further and belter re¬ 
lations between the v,arioiis economic bodies in 
Sicily and SO.FI.S. in a new spirit of co-opera 
linn. lie also hoped that the Oassa per il 
Mez/ogiorno, by directly participating in 
SO.F’I.S., would be enabled fully to carry out its 
iiisiituiional runciions of promotion and social 
and economic development. It was through 
fresh activities by the Cassa per il Mez/ogiorno, 
through a ciiangc in the geographical emphasis 
of the investments carried out by public undcr- 
lakings and by those with Government holdings, 
and through the recasting of the measures de¬ 
signed to promote development in the South. 
ih. 1 t tlic Sicili.in Region would draw fresh 
silength for a spurt in production to help it 

a, .hievc iis economic and stKial “ take off ." 

'I'lu? Ihvsidcnt of the Region, the Hon. Fran¬ 
cesco Coniglio, inierveued to say that SO.ld.S.. 
as an organisation providing finance for develop¬ 
ment. constituted one of the basic pillars of 
Sicilian economic life and alv> represented an 
insimmeni of the first importance within the 
iMinework of regional economic planning 

The support which the associated companies 
could give was fundamental and should cover 
both basic and manufacturing industries. They 
should also consider it opportune to promote 
integr,ition in the food sector w'iili a view' to 
strcngiliening the enterprise needed to develop 
our agriculture. 

SO.l-I.S. has been obliged in the couiNe of 
time to assume tasks and risks of considerable 
im{X)rtancc. Fhc specific task of SO.FI.S. is to 
gi\e Sicily an industrial apparatus that is mod¬ 
ern. competitive and integrated scstor by sector. 

Acs-ording to ilic Hon. Aiiilio Grimaldi. 
Asscssoic for economic development, the Board 
of Directors had succeeded in defining the losses 
suttcred by SO.FI.S. The loss of Lit. 4^5m., 
which could be reduced on the .issiioiption of 
certain favourable developments ih.it were pos¬ 
sible, refers not only to the year covered by the 

b. dance-sheet hut also includes an estimate of 


the lossc*- ol the toMnwing year. The k*sses 
which have been frankly admit led give an klcn 
of the size of the so-calleil “ SO.FI.S. Problem 
On a short-term view a very important pan is 
played in the losses shown by ilie price which 
must be paid for the indusin ilisation of a region 
w'hich, like Sicily, does not have siiffickn; 
experience and indivrrial inaiiir'ty. 

From now on the regional administration will 
only intervene with SO.1*1.S. to ilie c.xleni (»l 
making the invesiinenis required by a medium- 
lerm business plan which will provide guidiince 
for the management ol individual associated 
companies and the Group as a whole. 

If this goal i.s to be reiuhcd, il will be neces¬ 
sary to consider the possibility of setting up 
organic industrial groupings. 

Such organic groupings are already in exist¬ 
ence in the agricultural and engineering sectors 
(the Inner in terms ol the hoped for coivaimtion 
of the lingincering 1 *iiikI\ Similar groupings 
arc in process of dexelopmeni in the prefabri¬ 
cated building indiisir> (prefabricated in the 
modern .sense vshicli means the prefabricaiion ol 
building comp<ments rather than wliole build- 
iiigs\ and in the read\-m:ide clothing industry 
Another imporfani vontnbinion which SO.F’I.S 
will be able to give Skilv is that of creating 
a genuine and piopei hodv ol senior Inisiiiess 
executives. It is obvious ihat an approvniaie 
effort must be nude to iiaiii new executives. 
recruiting iliem from iinong Sicilian vouth 

7'hc Hoard (vl Diu^ior- h.ive dev.ideil ro 

COMPAC'.NIl 
I RANC AISI: DI S 
IM'TROIIS' 

P.iris 

lUrtfHLK KISI IN lOIAM.ROUrs SAirs 
IN WORLD MARKUS 

(.ROUP'S POsmON AS lARCiL-StAII 

PROmiCLR Ol CRUDI CONflRMlD 

The Annual Geneial .Meeting ol C'.OM- 
PAGNil. FRAN( AISI DLS IM' 1 KOI FS 
was held in I’aris on June 2‘^Th 

Sustained F.fForts to Raise Output : In 1964 
the ('.ompany'*- own supplies ol crude reached 
30,952,000 Ions; Middle Fast, SO.24 per cent; 
Algeria-Sahara, 19.34 per cent : Canada, 0.42 
per cent. Including the complement a r\ tonnage 
purchased in Algeria. Gioiip sales in 1964 
amoLinled to 32,37S,00() tons ot eriide, a rise 
of 9.2 per cent ovei 196^. 

Production prospects seem more favourable 
today iiiasniuch as agreements concluded with 
die producer countries should strengthen 
.stability in tlie countries which supply crude. 
In the Middle Fast the signing, at the end ol 
1964, of a.grcemenis hetw'cen the companies and 
certain (')PFC countries should provide the 
countries with a progressive mcrcase in rcv’cnuc. 
In Iraq the negotiations under W'uy between llic 
government and the IRA(.} PF/fROLLUAl 
COMPANY fC-FM*. 23.75 per cent) should soon 
end in an agreemenr ih.it is constructive for both 
panics. Fciually the negotiations on Algerian 
oil and gas should be concliulcd .shortly. T.r.C. 
output in Iraq rose by 8.5 per cent to 6l,317,CK)0 
tons last year. Output of the iields in other 
countries in which the Gioup has an interest 
developed satisfactonlv 

Diverailicatioii Policy on Sources of Supply : 

C.F.P continues its prospeciing work in varioU' 



establish, througii an honest re-examination of 
all the relations beivveen SO.FI.S. and IRF'IS— 
Instituto Regionalc per il iMnanzlamcnto alle 
Industrie in Sicilia. Palermo—the conditions for 
co-operation at die proper time w'hich could 
result in a nev* agreement more in keeping w ith 
tlte times .md wiili ihe pjobiems which will have 
to be si>l\ed. 

An examination of the balance-sheet siiovv 
in this connection that SO.1*1.S. has had lo 
shoulder a hc.iv\ burden of advance linancv 
whenever it w’as anxious to cut down the build¬ 
ing lime ol new planis. 

The instil utioniil features of lUFlS iukI 
SO.FI.S. arc differtni IRFIS, by die vei;. 
nature ol the Ivinking law vvliich governs ii-. 
aciiviiics, has special duties as far us the guaran¬ 
tees for fin.incing new enterprises are concerned. 
It is hoped, however, that the inquiries will be 
speeded up and that the lime needed to define 
and grunt the loans will be limited. Il is als<^ 
intended to ask the Minister, Sig. Pustcirc, to 
include die ('assa per il Mezzogiorno within the 
scope of SO.F’l.S.'s activities. 

Suhscquenllv, SO.FI.S. could also be given a 
wider scope by enabling il to have access to 
institutions of the international capital markci 
such as the ItiiL'rnationa] Rink ftir Reconsirik - 
lion and Development and the Huropean 
Investmcni R.inU. wiiliont at the same lime 
peglec-ting die piospecl> offered b\ the Iraliau 
(iiiancinl market lv»r the provision of develijf^ 
mcnl funds ftir Sicih 


parts of the world, pariiciilaily in the Noiih 
Sea: permits for the British Zone and interest'* 
in the Germ.m zone have been obtained. In 
the Netherlands drillings h,ivc been iindcnaken 
on land where accumulations of pas have been 
encountered At the present lime six countries 
together supply CM'.P. with some 32ni. ions, 
as against two wiiii 13m. tons eight years ago 

Development of Refining and Distribution ; 
The refineries in which the Ciroiip has an 
interest h.id a throughput of 19.8m. tons of oil 
in 1964, 14,5 pci cent more* than in 1963. With 
a view to improving the supply position of ihc 
various subsidiaries, the (Vroiip has increased 
throughput capacity in certain of its refincric-v, 
especially in France and Tialy New' relinencs 
will be pur into service during the summer: one 
in Italy, near Rome (TOTAL (iroup 2(t pei 
cent), the other at Abidjan (TOTAl. Group 
12.88 per cent). In the UK a refinery is to be 
built on the Hast coast, where a site has been 
acquired on tlic Humber estuary. Finished 
products marketed by the Group in 1964 totalled 
21.6in. tons. Abroad the volume of priuliicp- 
snld tlirotigh the distribution netw'orks rose 
by 17 per cciii. In Great Britain 'LOT AI 
OIL PRODUC'I’S G.B. increased its salc^ bi 
49 per cent. 

Financial Results : investments in 1964 
totalled Fr.s. 336.4m. compared with Frs 
266.5ni. in 1963. Hurope took the largci 
sliare of the total, the figure being Frs. 215m 
Owing particukirly to tlie pressure on prices 
.ind the new charges entailed by the agree¬ 
ments with the Middle Eastern governments, 
net profit at F'rs. 179,807,722 did not reflect 
the same progress as the year before. None¬ 
theless. and despite the capital increase 
carried out during the year, the results enable 
the net dividend of l*rs. 7 per old ahufe to be 
maintained, and make possible the distribution 
of Fra. 3.50 per share for share.s eligible for 
dividend as from July 1, 1964. 
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SINGLETON & COLE LTD. 

SATISl ACrORY OUTCOML Ol A 

Dirricui.i \i\i< 

The '•iMj-cighih Annual (icmriaJ Mccung 
ol' Singlfion & Cole Limited was htUI t'li 
July 20ih in Birminghnrn, Mr J. C. Singleton 
.Chairman ami Managing Diievini; presiding. 

'Hie following is an cxir.ici from his eircuUilod 
address: 

The Trading Results set our in the Accounts, 
though they fell short of our e\pcci.itions are, 
nevertheless, considered satisfactory, bc.iring in 
mind the facts detailed below. 

During the year, on the Ttibncco side, we have 
sull'ered two major price upheavals. I’irsily, in 
April, 1964, with a Duty increase, and, secondly, 
III August, 1964, with a rise in inaiuifacturers* 
prices. Though profit margins were increased, 
demand switched lo lower-priced brands, w'hich 
bear less “ pencc-per-1000'* profit, so wc did 
not benefit to the maximum extent. 

Last aiiriimn, following upon the change of 
Cov ernment, a Surcharge of 15 per cent was 
jinpt»sed on Imports. As wc arc large importers 
of manufacUircd Cigarettes and Tobaccos, such 
a surcharge represented a serious inroad into our 
piofn margin, because we absorbed, and arc 
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still absorbing, this extra charge ourselves. 

We are very dependent upon Bank accommo- 
d.uion, .tnd the very high rate of Interest (intro¬ 
duced concurrently with the above-mentioned 
Siircharne on Imports), coupled with the in¬ 
creased value of Tobacco Goods, has resulted 
in a miiLh larger charge for Bank Interest. 

I'mfjts from sales of our Snuff were lower 
r*»r, in an ertorr to maintain sales, wc did not, 
alier the April, 1964, Budget, alter the selling 
price of our popular packet^'. Though ibis 
action hail the desired rcsuli in so far as sales 
were concerned, re tilling profits were thereby 
somewhat reduced. 

We have found it necessary to increase the 
amount reciuired for Depreciation of our trans¬ 
port fleer owing to the slump in the “ sccond- 
liaiul " marker, which is the main reason lor 
the heavily increased charge for ill is item. 

Receipts from Rents arc less by /!4,l)00 due, 
nviinly, to the vacation of lhai pvirtion of our 
Shrewsbury propeity hitherto occupied by the 
Post Ddice. 

In the .^cci>imis we do not enjoy the benefit 
of t!te “Double Bonus” from the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. Lid., which last year amounted to 
L'2 S.Si,5. 

Tlic sum of /JR,450, Sales Promotion, which 
in i!ic past was received from Iliingvvorth’s 
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SiuilTs Ltd., has disappeared from the .^ccollnls ; 
in place of which >ve now receive the total profits 
earned by tliat wholly-owned Subsidiary. 'I'lic 
profits for the year under review constituted a 
record for that Company. 

The figure of £232,090 being the Balance 
from Trading Accounts is also a record. 

Once again Somh Africa has come forward 
with an increase in earnings. 

Though the amount available for distriburion 
is less by £3,2S4 the Dividend recommended 
remains unaltered at 10 per cent. 


THE rUTCIRE 

Once again, with a singular lack of imagina¬ 
tion, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has iluHight lit to heap further burdens on our 
Trade and to increase the “cost of living” by 
adding no less a sum than 10s. per lb. to the 
already exorbitant rate of Tobacco Duty. Such 
an upheaval as this, coupled with the still un¬ 
resolved complications of the Finance Act, make 
it unw'isc to attempt lo predict the future with 
the slinjiicst degree of certainty, but I have con¬ 
fidence that your future Board have the ability 
to conduct the Company allairs through the 
diniK.ult time*^ ahead with energy and '■ucce^s. 

The report was adopted. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1. 

SCHOOL Of MAHASBI/UNT SJWIIS 

TRAINING AT POST-GRADUATE LEVEL l OR 
MANAGERS AND DIRECTORS 
DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
1-iill-iinic, parl-limc day and evening, and evening only study. 
A WIDE RANGE OF COURSES FROM 
ONE DAY ro SIX WEEKS’ DURATION 
IN ALL ASPECTS OF MANAGEMEN'l' 

Enquiries lo The Registrar, 

I'lie Polytechnic School ol .Management Studies (Ref. E), 
Elsicy Court, 20-22 Great Tiichlicld Street, W.l. L.AN 2020 


< litf (I mi Conn I ft nt 
\cinvsllr-upuii-Tinic 

MuTiicipal College of 
Conimei’ce 
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i. rull-iiiiU' III' iliii MiZnlsvIiilf 

NiUluiial Dipluin.i 111 Hti-sLness 

Ki liilli’s. 

Hi .net A«\aiU in Bjsmcss Pi nl fo'j'-s'o.i 
.s:»iiil\« Ich. tProunWHl UOIICSI* tiu BA iHun’- 
#1 '..nei 

] '!i< IKI SS10NAI-. counsijfi : 

/.«' 0 <iiintiiiii.s 

C .list Riiil Works AiTuuuUints 
t.im RiiHei;' Pui id I Hint II 
faiiUkliiiia 

.sruiiUTpHL Treasui'crK und Aci.-iiuniEm'' 
illJiK'k UfteaBC Cimisc) 
fifivetavioH 

Kurihor puiticiilais inftv be ob' nu'it iioin 
ihi* KuvM.sU'ur, Uolluye HLiti*!. NiwunMle 
upon T'’m* 1. 

• '(JMHUTKR PROZtHAMMIW;.- Train Im rt 
veil paid pii.sr in tliis fvpandm ' ll''nl »liirii:-li 
;(;S. Por riota'.l.s of new 
ilm- IBM 1401) viilto ICS (Depl. 4.M :. 
I’i-ikKiiie Road. Jjindon. B W' 11 

Jlomeiiiudy Couracs 
B.Sc. (h'ron.J LL,B. 

jtiiil ollwr external drKrei’R nf the Univevsiiv 
v-nt iMiirlon. Alsti Aecoimtaiu-v. .Sft inm j.siiip. 
)«IA. CohllllK, BonkiiiiT. Instil:■'ice. 

.Marketing'. 0.0 K.. uml many (non-e\n?n.| 
loui'se.s In buisincM snbjivis inrlii'i:n'.z ihp 
iifw Stockbioker.*: niid Situ’kltib'tci^ mii.sf 
W’vUe todR> for Ociiills oi iidME-t. d'.uslzi-,; 
■‘uhii'tTs 111 uhTch jiieirsitffl. lu 

Metropollta.n College 

iDtpl. oil 2). Kt. Albans, 

•>.' ciill at 3(1 Qu,*en Vh'fniia Sireer. 

London. E.C.4, City aa’,«. 

I i K.iudtil inio ) 


NOTICE 


nNORANDA 

tSl!!; IMINES 

***** 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is herchy given 
that a quarterly dividend of 
forty cents (40c) per share, 
Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors 
of Noranda Mines Limited, 
payable September 15. l%5 to 
shareholders of reciird Aiigiist 
13, 1965. 

By Order of the Bourd. 

C. H. WINDril.l R, 

.S’ri:ii'Uf»w 

ToiolUo. Ontario 
July 8. 1965. 

APPOINTMENT WANTED 

VOttMO DIRFCTOH Is loofclnc lor olllfr 
uvUviiiC'. in ImikIuiM n. in ub.si>i'b an 

txeeax or eiiei-R}. Il.ts (Ici:i]l*d it'chnu-al 
knowiedico ul ilie b'lDit.n. i...il(- luckpU by 
wide pioperty rvpirlrni t* ami wiih an 
appetite iur iehpij.",iblii'« '.xuuld piefur .some 
.soi’l nf par^b'lp.Mlon tl'iV tbi?. 


SUCH LITTLE THINGS 

A cltild is such a little thing to face ihc World alone. 

A World where Famine, Farthquake, Flood or War can 
deslroy the security of Home and Family, however poor. 
Whenever disasler strikes it is always the children who siilfer 
most terribly. Our Destitute Childvcn's t'und channels your 
gifts to many Child Welfare Projects overseas. 


In Vietnam, many thousands of pitiful, innocent scraps 
of humanity are wounded, sick, hungry and desolate. 

In Algeria, 400.000 orphans must be helped to live with 
decency and purpose before they lum lo crime or delinquency 
as their only hope of surviNal. 

In Central and Southern Africa prolonged drought has 
meant almost total ciop failure and heavy livestock losses. 

In Yugoslavia, disastrous floods have brought another 
tragic talc of thousands of homeless children. 

Child siilTcring on this .scale is no small nialtcr, it calls 
for enormous compassion. 

Such little tluus\ can help. 

The price of a few sweets or smokes, u hair set, an 
evening's outing could give milk, medicine, bandages or 
blankets lo a sutl'cring child. 

Such a small sacrifice compared to the \aluc of one little 
shattered life restored. 

Please think very hard and send ail that you possibly 
can Sparc. 

Dcsliiute C hildren's Fund. 

WAR ON WAN!', 

9 Madeley Road, I ondon, W.5. 
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fST^I TASTE-PANEL 

LmuJmJ research 

i.ills ii(,M( cd HI r,i.Mc '•>; ( ill'*11, II'iii'i'-iJ ID si-1 up di. .ifUip iinJ 

,icJ !imis»0'' rhu Cirriup Miirh'tinn AMiviiv " (n* ii Tiisif Pjihji Hi- oi will 
'Crjiiiffd Id iiuiDdiiLC mocloin nn?tlirifls ol food evdUi.UiDii .ir.d instf rrtsHmcii iind will 
work with thrrn l(il>ordl(Vi< ^ urid ii ni .spi-, i tli‘.is D^piiud li) oiiC|ima! Ihiiil'imi 

nild (DllllLlSUlMll 

T’l'; itli’iil ..ipijliriint v.'ill < ii "in diiddhus I' i ni'm id -i iii- ',r- .hi'I .mr 

LDOv* IcCllK' ill foDd I Ih-mi mj, 

Ihis iu v\' ;iiul cIiulU'iviiiip P‘'‘‘i " '''t’l -'"‘J A i.d d 

puHlivr Stil l-’, '/« ill III- Mf;ODtMl<-d it Pun',ion S' hi’iiii.’ r iir t>p m'id'i 

rii« fipp'i-idiiK’ii' '.ill I'H IiijD'J 'D III'- Hi.i'ik-’ rijii'iti.s •^<iiiic’ ritit/idl (ly will l-i- 
MfCi-iSJIi 

Af>fjfiLaifuh'i Qiioljn(/ ftifei(nn.r No 40 ti‘.) .^.th dcluils n, ,‘ih/i .Hmn uuuiific,ifnir\ 

.vid cairf^i '.hiHilcf fii.‘ tnidmifSod to iiia M tn,nn‘i \I). 

Z’Ci-.'/D-’/irr-, 

Ituiiks llo\is !VU‘U<»ii^all 

r>«>. llaslrlirii|). LoihIoii. 


J )iis‘i i (ij ( 


.p,-! , ,i: I.I, , .1 , 'III In' .• : 

liiiitiiM (i<':ii..ii t-> Kiui ill’ di'i 

I ,1(1 *i|i 11 ( I ; " p' (MtliHi I !()• 

I ‘ litl'.D.ll <■ '•! fli'ti III ■ ll-'* ,1 I (111’ 

‘.i( ii< < (” ol iIk lipii* il Nil ’I'M 

ki-d''. I'MIui ol lultil lild iiiri.il iITiUlS .itld I 

•'.||•lil■U ii(|lil«‘(t .iTKl tliiplii' U l.il- •' 
^(illliiiiwy (# 1 -ill)'<iil inn SiiLiii’ iiii( I' 
ili:iii '■ ’.will p .1 .I'lfl rhi’O’ i* n pirv'-ii 

:<ill|I.C ]-'lillllM |M I t it'lllili ‘ .iMi' 

■ iiplii ^ii mil Iciiiii 111111111:11)11, I)' 

\i. ipi in;h liiiiii lI^'A in .Ml,ml 
I • |(..,.i 


h’aliii.u' 'rci’lniical 

-I II' •» 'I "1 inn.! Ki I : I m; \ I: I 

I /.( / /(' t-K .1 

• Il 

• l.'l’ ill ■ ill,I I -I- 111.' I 

> I I ' 1 III irtii (ilii’ik I Itiini-liliiil.,-’ 

! I )■ I..IIl .. ■ •■'•I I ii'i 11.1 iiii. , 

:..il. ■ liui-li. II', m. ( 1,1 lii-I.I 

t iiilh- 1 ii.ii I .. ,-i . >1’ . nil,It I'.Mil I-.- 

III! Ip I 1. <1 -'ll- li ) ill III I 

i-li ..'■'I 1 .| I 

In- 1 !, I :ip cln I liipi 


For further 
announcements 
; see pages 397 and 399 


Senior 

Statistician 


Kl|lil:itl ID t\p,liul ihc 'll.iIlNlK.il sCIMvi' ".lippluil liN lilt. 

Nt.iiki’liii^ DimnIdii dI Ihv- IIhmiinom Oi'•^. iiiiN.iiioii I ul 

l»t ll‘ ik'^k IL'StMuh ■nCI \ Kiv'n lO LI'MnIMiKMI nHMp.iniC' 

ill ciiMilki.iio uill Ix’ IvUuvn 26-3/ w.ii'' i>l 

iiL’\ with aM lloiioiiiN UcitKC in SlaliNlks. oi ciiuitalLni, .md 
\mI1 .iIic.kIv Iv c.lining in lliv icgiDii of 

fk* will Ik al'k* 10 appiaisc iHiiicnl iiicIIuhIs and vliWL-lop lu w 
.ipplicaiioMs and U'chiiuincs ol sl.iCislical aiial>Ms, i).ii(iciilaiiv 
wilh iLi'.iid lo s.dw-s Unccavling lie will aKo .kImsc 
lo.iiKigi iiK'iii on pittjekp, co\eiing a wide laiiuc ol economic 
Nl.iilsiicN, and Mipcuiso tlieii impleniciit.nioii l)\ sm.ill. hii.'hl> 
cinalilicil iCtiins. An iindci%(.Hiding ol the apidlL.iiiiMi ol 
compoieis lo these Itelds is CNsenli.il. 

IhiN is !i teiiicn- appoinimeni with go<Kl e.ijCvr piOvixetN anj 
e.iiiicN ineinlviship id the < ompan> *• ix’it'sioil and lilc 
assiii.iiKc Nchtines 

Applic.ifions i.i>nl lining full ilel.iiK ol i|ii.iliti,..itioiis ei(periciue 
an.I N.d.ii \ ueoid should .iddie-tcd to 


I Ik- Ki‘ci-iiiliiicnl X IruiniiiK i\rciiti«i'. 
Till- IImhiisiiii OrguiiisulMfii I til.. 

24Ni Gni>*s Inn 
I oiitlnn, .1. 


Kent Kdiii'aiiuii Coinmittce 

MKDWAV COLl.KGi: OF ^l:CIINOl.OG^ 

Dcpiiitiiicnl ol M;iii;i^ciiu'iil and Business SUiclics 

Xpplik.ilion^ .lie iiiMieil loi the lo|lowin-j post dlltle^ U* coinnuiKv 
I'l'iii Svpkml'i! 1-1 Ol .IS soon .iliei .o possiMe. 

SENIOR I.FCTlfRF.R IN MARKKI’ING 

The sni-Lis'liil L.iiididale will he espeeied to m.iki a inajoi 
euninhiilion lo a gimMiig itin:'!- (d po,l pi.idiiale coiifses. mchidinji ihe 
IliplDma 111 /• i.oMgt.mem SiiidicN and .d^o to Uii''ine’NS Suidies eoiiisi's. 

AjipliL.iMi .should po^NC'‘S d imi\cisit> degtL\ and h-tvc h.id iiidusln.ii 
>s|Kiie'iLe ill M.-iketini' pl.diiiiii!' aeii\itii.s oiIkt Lhaii Sales. 

Salaiv in aeun-lanes with the liiiinii.iii) rLchnieal Stale (now und^-| 
ic'iewt LI to t2.1 1: 

Apjdierition rotniN and IiuiIki pailKidais lioni the ISineip:d 
Mt-dw IN I oIIl-L'c ot lesItnologN. lloiNi/d MauKione Kii.ul ( hathani 
ktnl. 


Ullixeiriity of AhoiTlfC^n 

f)i’I>iii Ifnrtn ni /*olt(n . 

\p;i| I 11 I'lii i. ,• 111* ,■•■ i>! 

,M .Mil’ll A -M.S t A'N 1 «■ 

'iivi‘ a.-Oi’i’ JM iiirl il ’ficiH*' ,ii II v -11 
kii. I •- .1 t (il ,IhI|.-.( II 

it -r ( II ill’ ». TIM) 11' f t'llii (| ' ii'j'. 
II, i. Mill If I 1 iliil lOoiMi II ' .Il 
l.pi .ill'lHi' D?i It' S P I Il.i II'IUIIV 

i|i : 111 'fill.11 ‘ I 

I'lH III 


' \ i\‘ li, III All- I. i it 


I III 1 !!.•-I it.l I li.-. lUtli-ivN'. 1 '.Ml LI I 


Pdirj Ihl PI’ OJ' bullLiiL Ul- 


I ■ ( ./Illll.tJt, kll'.llC, tll'i'i.l.l ,llj I" I’l 

, '•.i.iiiHji lil 111 til'.. J <‘i!iil D<-(i:iHiiii lu 
I iiiidiiu iK’uit'iUi'i DM- 'till* Ciiniii DO 
. Ul"! (mI Hi itli'iM l.ini'f* ol fii'lliitirf 
II 1 nlip ' Hu’ priiiliu’lHill ill ^.Miii’.h olii^l;’ 
ml pn Dll’ in.iiiiit.K liii<' i>i diiiI amt 
it 11 ii'od piiKlui I .ind Mir 1.0 lO-!I'lil* 

i.iliill'ii'l III I- ot I lu mil II I*. ..(Ill pliiMH- 1 . 0 ’ 

l.lCll.ll’ fill ll’.llllvIlV 

111 ’ I.i’i. .1 Pi’iv.o lmi’'ii o II ;.innll "irjiip 
III id .Sola :loi.sj M JiJiJi 

I'lyi’i- ’iHoI lil,illii'.;Lliiclit III ri-L.iul lo 

ill .1 i-r. ol iiiu Ouiiip.iiiy H IniluMii.il 
iiitl foiitiiii'ii ..it lu ul Liiuiio unit 

'Ihr. iiivolves «-oilc Hi irtosl 
II..Oil !a-. Ill 111! 1 .K Hiid all ijKitt'i-.ir.oidii. ■ 

1.1 ilu- iiiiiiiiiiM ,i| limiiiiSil niid piio'tlf il 

imailini M loi 11 . 111 - iiii’t m initu uy loilu' 
11)1 ’.loik 1 .' (li.illi’M ill' .iiiit llir po .r 

|.Dl•'‘^ allniiilii’ i>ii»^p»’(;f- e'llwi lU tUc 

1.1 "ill l)»’p.Olllinil J1,N‘ J| HI I’1N|’’.‘ Ill'll- HI 

-III’ (Siiiip.iii'. Il ri-IU till .■lillic .iliovi’ 
.111.. illil till lllHi.tl' .1,11' iD.olli'd 

!i- H Win i-Ptlror ThlN. 

.\|i|-)l!r’:.l iolii’ an M>ii'-h) InnH im-ii 

• n II. ’.)■ (jj Sill (iiIII I null up iH tiiipi* 
.' .11 I oii-i ii'iK 1 HI pi hi 1 II P HI In 
iiiilii.Mi) Apulli uHl,. ’iiDUlil »n' 1)1 '’Jill I I’ll 
I', (till -i in’i* III II.Ml I silji(i;i(| I’ti III-’ 

• .’HI’I III' l)\, ,Mi-' 

■AH'" MiioliM', I!--l i\'(i :.!il I III 

.--'i.in ... 

IMI Iti vril bl its (JOIVlt'ANi I.IMllili 
m-r- Holton siifi 

bHiirioii W t 


Technical Assistant 
(Investment, and Loans,) 

I u u lint- (ii iiji Ilia iiii'iil 

.iiiiIiMi iMi. Ill iiii- 11 , 111 ).' iiiM’sti)ii‘iit hr-i'. 

.i.iil iiioimi •.Ill .1. Mur inii-h!inrjii polii v 
IM .iilili.tmi 1 ‘ nil'I .iii".il - i|iimI kimI. 
l>niu. .Hiiiiu- I .’I e.’.ii.iiLi till ii f ul .ill 111 . Ill 

III I>II1 ■ DM In ' 

To (Ii-iI M.lll lIlH •loV.MI". llllt'M liu II. ..li.l 
I'-DI' '.(Ilk .. D’ t". Dll- IK-M l‘. I)l-lll", 

uridi;. nikuii iii ll.f \'i-iiiininiii i 1 )i\..hihi) uiu! 
.ll! . Ill'll O'.M 1 bi-'Hl 1'H-||(|| 

I lie pi-lMill IIIIII'IIIITI ll Mill l>r u kl'fli 
Jill' . Hh .-lipl ||,)1 I <' I' -lll'-lllli illnlj' .’III) 

Dili- .('s-l "illlli- lo lukf .1 •ijl;.l.i)Ui|i| lil".i'l( 
ol I-. |JiiH Ih.lil- 

'I lie '.In M ilr ) 1 Illil lo C” 111) hno 

• lir- I oliiioi III iii'J s.il.ii\ V. ill Iji li,.L‘il ill 
a> . m (I.I111 (■ Ml dll. Illil . i.)ii‘ ,imi i‘ p.iii'n. 

IDH Dp- i'r'll 1(11,0).' f-M" liHII'.c jl|il(lii’-( 
i)f avuil.ihli- 

AlUlll- .(I loll U) (. .1 III .--.IJI' . rnlil.l I 
lloiui*. Ouit'lui- li .Jiih -illil 

I I ) I'Mt )N A I. \i.Ml l.b’f CIIM.MN M 

1 III- VkK.iuiu--, j(-i luo l•'l,noIl|ll '\-.',i.Ni.nii■ 

' .. II f-!,il,ii’ 111 III. -.I' lli’ I. ■ifi'i-). 1 I III. 

I iii..ii(liu I ■) ii'Hi (' ( Hill I iliiil 111 I 

i (1 .SHQ,) '.iipPiHniiUdlliin I'theiiif-* I'i'.i-hi 
I M'lvk. Pi'f’tiiiucl rpi (Illil .itlun UHiJil ft”; M-t 
- iM I'l Illil,Mill '.Il1l|.-l t.'i 

I Applli llrllJll^ (-III J1-iiUiiii ' I'.ii- ll- 

l'%i*(ill’M- .S|*( I'l-1. 1 1 \ I'olilllioli’t I'till ll |(0III..-1 
. (/oiiiDilTt.PU M.il'lbol ijii 1. Ilii-i'" r.ili iMi'i 
toiidnii fi \e 1 

. South of Scotland 
i Electricity Board 

j Appljc.iliun’- uic uMiri’il Iihih : d. u'•.(.)• 

, .Dill i:n,.iiu’i-i foi Ilu* roNi ol SI i*<)M) 

' VS.visrANT I-.NdlNl-lit III Ilu- Ot imi.il n 
' (ipi-i.llhill Iiii'’’aoM III iIk- (’hii'l l-.ii'-liiiri 
, |j#*pI ririKr'ii ni )!(-..iil lie id (illh r 

TliiN IS -1 111’)' p-i'I i'li'l tlU’ ' I'nre" till 
..ilidlditr* Mdl hr rm Iff led tn flP\i*lol) .i 
. . atTii \-hi-ieli' 111' •'lici’l il.iMi I iiti he 11 t 
'll oil a criiiHiii’n hiiHi-. Mir |ieilHiiiii 

oi till till.- .ifliri . 1 1'll' (.Dull.' HI Mu' Mi-i.i 
I ’-Irlil 

t'.i ndid Dr'. '.lioiiM ... ii Ul—dt oi 

I dipliiiH.i in .SI.Ill Hr,, nr l ii- iii. 

Sill.O’ f’liiiiiiii iM-iiu' id 1,7hJi arid i-'.ii.' 

lo e Il.i 1)1-1 (OiiHHi). pin- u : itj>|d<-iiii iiliD' 
H.i < Illi’ill ol I dll p II 

Ap|)lii :ii iruiN (|iiiit.'i" i''!i‘'rruc Kbli G.'i 

’-hoillll hr Mihlllltiril oil till- '.I.Llld.ILd loliii ’ 
tin* Clili't IVl .’•Iiliriel (.Jill It) . SiDllli -it .Sun III. 

I’lriMuiD JblHiiid ('.irluiol IlDiiip lriin]:i‘' 
Aicni)*-. I’d.IS',I"’ .s 1 iioi luu*i I hull 
All 'll I '* llMi.i 


BANK OFFICERS 

m OUT or m nun 

{ .ocii appoinljnuilN ONeise,i-» aie .i\.nl.ihle lo h.inkeis ol 2() to 3? 
vcdO’ of age. Applicaiits up lo age 2*i should he siugk nu'ii and lune 
ciHupIcUd'al least I'.iil I ol (he Insiidiie ol Bankcis' I s.miinaiion. 
Maiiiagi is not a hai to oldei men. bul (ItL'.v should have coniplcted 
(Ol be in piocess of completiim) P.mi 2 of the Insliuiic l-xaminalion. 
fhesc are caieer appoinimcnts with excelicni prospeets. T'hc youngei 
.'ine uioiip cnniinences service in West Aliiea wilh emoUimcucs normaliv 
in the legion ol LI.UM> p.a. Salaries of oUtei men aie highei and 
will he consideicd .il inler\iew. 

it free luriiishcd c|iiarieis oNcise.is. 

A T'iisl-class non-eoniiilniloi> IVnsion Seheme and reiiremcnl at 

age x>. 

* I ighleen-inonlh toiiis with iOX da>s' len\c hclween each loui. 
tlU(» k.ii aJIowancc on apixtimmenf. lice medical atleiUion 
oveiscas (though out healih 'ecord is exceilenii. I'ree travel. 
InuiNKws aiiaiigcd ill London. 

Wiiiv. giving hill particulars, lo: I he Seciotary. 

BANK OL WLSI Al KiCA LIMITIT) 

37 Giaccchiifch Sired. London. L.( .3. 
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The University of Sheffield 

Senior Lecturer in Lcononiic StuU^lics 
(Hid Muiheinulicul tAViwmic'i 


Applir;ihuii'> aif iiivit«'il lor u posi of 
rtl-.NUm T.r.rTUHKR m I'.CONOMIC 
.STATISTICS anrt MATlTMMATirAI. 
KCONOMirs loniihle liiitu 1. 

or uh w»im :»fi poiiMbk* theiralHo 
'.iliiiy ncvuidiii!: to loiis .ipd 

‘•vpci iMii'f on till* .’■I .lit* f ■* iifto <.‘100 
v:3.n.>(i. \uih r.s.s.u. pi(jvif..jun. l-uttini 
pii 111 Nl.ns mr»A’ bo obfolnod from ih^ 
Kc‘'l.d isir, to whom npyl^'Otumi. i»lV)C 
'Imiilil be MMii 1)3 Si piesiiliei 1. I'lW 


ASi*icultural Economist 

MahiifsUi 

Jt-((iiiu‘d (o iuK Sii tlie Mlnlitii\ ol 

A.*'i'ii'iilnai< UIKl CO'opeiullvgb I'll Llie 

M“! iiml niiMlioii- lo he adoi'***'! *'• 
ivT^.ive aiul imp’.oiu tli« m-i iiMirnN ol 
•iii.'ll pioduccj < m lUi-il .ueo,'> wiih iliu 
View of rlo ir poi uhn'^ln'i poMei 

;iiirt fo divfi^ih iJie :i';)lrillMjiHl riooum' 

III ilie iitiiiiiiv, mill irnin 
’iiiinti" pin 1:-. jnd i*-t:ihlir li In mis -in 
A"iliuUuiu] i'lv'ulluillii'h SgeiloU 
('.iniii(l,ite<. sIliillM Iioli flei'iee 111 
\ li'iil'iiiul I emioniii . \ 111 |iiI toi.ilil'. I 
Jll'lliel ^ll•►;ll•l' iHl.illO. .il loll 1 * 1 1 In ell. I* 
‘Sill be I^isen In i. mliil le n*.• i llle .. e 
of 1 l> who hiivi h;nl \i Ute e\pei leiier nj 

'iiipie.il cK.p.s 

.SaliiiS L J'i 3 l) .1 Vert I . .uhleil lo I’.ill.sli 
•III (line i.is. pills ‘I v.ii'i.ible. i.»\ hei* 
iDiei'li sei'i. f .illd'.diiiri* i.iiv.ln*. li'ilii 
*. i-I.'i III «: 1 j'l.'i ,1 se.ir .ii. mdiiiH lo 

■ii.ini.il MJilus. t.'oiiljofl i'lUAi I’; * 
ut' ^iiiad. r. 4 lur.iiUiu 

y:.v«!in.'e> (Jli.nicipiosided vied!, in 
•iieriMoii In N.H 6 . •.tuiidnnl 
('‘iiidlfl.iies, who .-.hnitlil he nirhn.,,] . 

W I. oi liiw lte)Miblii* III tiil.iiid hiiiild 
v'llle for iiiitlier detivtl'. ovm mil ibiim 
md hi ii’l pai I'.-iiliii'*. nl mimIiiii ii'nii. .nel 
I'Cpel lelii L- idliillnn HC J 1 ; U»i> "ii i.i 
App-iiiltninii s Olti. ei, 

Hoi lilt JOl. 

MINIMI KY t)l*‘ risiK.sv 
iJI'VlTUPMKMr. 

Kl.iiiil irnD'e. 

S. I IM i. e 
Liiiil.iP, M W I 


I) n i V 0 rRi t y o f n 1 \v 

/<•« lureftliip in hJcnnomelni's 

vnphui! :oi'1 I'e illviU'l I.ii .1 hoi'n.K IMi. .ti 
'* ono)ii<.i 11*"' 1 he pii. em Ins ... Ill e 

' 1.400 s * Hi lo I. * ."I'l.T iiei* ..Ml.III.I 111". <j 
.ilary iiiiiicliM'* -Il \pei'em i* .'iifl 
. 114 ) 111 ; It Kins 

.Vpph. alHiM ii'kIii .'opie; ) nIuh.M l)e 
'ndmuO no. I III. Ill,111 .Ail*'\j,’ . 1 '»i..i ' "h 

IiO iiii.il' I'Minl limn vhinii l.ii uci 
;' . 11 li''.' I • 11,1 .11 iilii .Miied. 

WnilT T HUrOJil .•=?t)N 
I* a .1 Ilf Uii,\ ei ■'•ICnlli‘1 


The Univei'sity of Liverpool 

Till* Uiv'.L'i'Sii.s Ilf )-isei|iiii>l hii.s sesei.sl 
i'<ib«ars.ii piMjeeL.t t;(>ai..t:i ned uilh mcrcii.Mim 
the erti. I. lie) ni the iiidii^^ii'i A 

riirihpr df*Dldpmeni. iiivini Inlly smipoitcd h 

I he iMiiiisiry lit I'libltc Buildwi*/ and Worlcp 

dcf>iv'ii«d tu .'iHuty Ihtt unteniinl demand fu* 
lmildln'4 ifsoiii*. i\s jn ihe lorp.'-ei.\ble Jiiump 
111 ;lii Ml'j ^l•^.J:de un*u and lu reluie the 
deiiiiiiul Id III** I'PMitirorts HVMUithlv. 

All r'loiMmiis/ vsiiii e\pei leiiiT in iixl.i 'i'" 
or I'enPii'. h wild .Mdies to extend his 
lino'* ledue III land na’ and hnlldiiiL; indij‘'ir 
piiihKili.*- l.s le'jiiiM'd ill i.ike I hint e ol ililr> 
inveMPr.viloti. Tli« sintly In PXpe, mmI mi 'akc 
ihioe .H’ui's. 
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Science 
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see pages 397 and 398 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, UK £6 ; overseas £6 I Os. 


By air see below 


Australia . 

Airmail 
£13 fOs 

Air 

Freight 

China . 

Airmail 
£13 lOs. 

Air 

height 

Iran and Iraq. 

Airmail 
£11 Os. 

Air 

Freight 
£9 lOs. 

Philippines ... 

Airmail 
£13 iOs. 

Air 

height 

Canada 

Quebec and Ont. 
Provinces .... 1 

r £12 lOs. 

£9 ISs. 

East Africa . . . 
Egypt . 

£12 10). 
£11 Ol. 

£10 Os. 

Israel . 

Japan . 

Jordan . 

£11 Os. 
£13 lOs. 

£9 lOs. 

Rhodesia . 

South Africa. .. 

£12 IDs. 
£12 IOs. 

CltT 0$. 

or Qin. 

or Can. 

i Europe . 

£lt) Ob. 

— 

£11 Os. 


S. R C America 

£12 10$. 


L $38 

$30 

' Ghana . 

£12 i(h. 

£9 lOs. 

Lebanon _ \ 

£11 Os ' 

£9 Os. I 

Sudan . 

£11 Os. 

£9 lOb. 

1 

r £12 lOs. 

£10 lOs. 

r Gibraltar. Malta 

£7 5t 

— 

; Malaya . 

£12 lOs. , 

— ; 

1 

£12 10$. 

£10 10$. 

Other Provinces^ 

or Can. 

or Can. 

! Hongkong. ,.. 


£12 lOs. 

j New Zealand 

£i3 lOs. ' 

— 

' us A . \ 

or 

or 


1 $38 

$31.80 

' India . 

£12 lOs. 

£10 Os. 

1; Nigeria . 

£12 lOs. ' 

£9 lOs. * 

1 

$3S 

$29 50 

Ceylon . 

£12 IDs. 

i £i0 Os. 

1 _ 

1 Indonesia . 

1 _ _ _ 

£)2 iOi. 

— 

!| Pakistan .... 

il 

£12 lOs. 1 

1 ' 

1 West Indies ... 

■ £12 IOs. 

1 

—— 
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Summary of the First Interim 
Report for 1965 

In tl«c period December 1964 to June Mth 1965, the issued capital, 
including the S% stock dividend paid last April, increased from FIs. 
112,750,000 to lU. J27,I.10,0(K>. Net assets (inscstnic'nts taken at market) 
increased from upproximutely Us. 441.000,000 lo approximately FIs. 
443,000,000 and the value per share (adjusted for ihc 5'',, stock, dividend and 
including duties etc.) at June 15ch vias 11s. 183. 

The geographical spread of investments is: 

('omnion Market 50.2% Other cciimlriet 1.1?4 

Liuicd Kingdom 3.9% Ca:>h 5.1% 

I SA and Canada 39.7% 

A factor iri OUT gi 07rth V'flfl the oOTcr in April I Of,*; to holders of the 
s'llolnida* unit trust ccrttficate.s to c\cnflnRc !jr ‘intcr un ie* shares. 

^Jic idler was accepted by practically ail liic iioldcrs. 

We have endeavoured lo avoid any great changes in geographical 
cli'.trihulion of our invcMmcuts. nor have there been any sinking changes m 
disirihiitton by industries. Soinc^^liat greater prominence was given in Our 
portfoliolo thefcHuls industry and lothe cliemical and pharniaceiiiicul sector, 
income for the period has been up lo evpceiaiiuns. 

I or rnl! h^fot'inolinn anil f'Hfnni Hfpor! plfa\f wme in: 

N.V. IMFKNATIOiN il.L IILI I C.TiINCS I'ME TMI- Rl ME* 
P.O. BOX 617, Jlir. IIACtL'. IIOLLWO 
or to 

Hill, .Samuel Ic Co. I.imitcd, 34, Moorgatc, f tkiidoii, F.C.2. 


Outlook 

Arc you prepared for the unexpected changes in grains, 
meals, and fats and oils prices? We have successfully 
anticipated the major movements In basic commodities. 
These records have been referred to as outstanding. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, scientific 
price forecasts for such major commodities as fats and 
oils, grains, sugar, cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, 
hides, paper, metals and some others. You can also obtain 
forecasts for the United States and foreign economies. 
For over thirty years corporate and financial executives 
have made profitable application of these carefully 
researched reports to evaluate trends and make plans. 
Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 
Cunentfy serving a number of the world':, largest corporations 


WORLD-WIDE 

SERVICE 




INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY vCR.**. 


122 East 42nd Street 

Cable Address: ECONOGRAM 


New York, N.Y. 10017 
Code: ACME 





SAVE 


THE HIGHEST RATE CONSIS- 
TANT WITH SAFETY 

• perfect record of safety • de¬ 
positors in 107 countries • no 
Bahama taxes • special confi¬ 
dential accounts* U.S. dollars 
and sterling accounts. 

Dollar deposits earn interest and 
are repaid in dollars 


WITH 

COMPLETE 

CONFIDENCE 





interest gdid qiiarteily 


BAHAMAS SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.O. Box 69, Rawson Square, Nassau, Bahamas 

□ Send more information: 

Name. 

Address. 

City.Country 

Amount Enclosed. 




In 1873 
this silver coin 
was minted 


In the year the Dai-lchi Bank was founded. With 
its history of over 90 years it*s easy to .see how the 
Dai-lchi Bank has earned (he reputation of Japan's 
first bank...first in experience, first in reliability! 
The Dai-lchi Bank has grown with Japan and Japan¬ 
ese industry has grown with Dai-lchi. 

Dai-lchi... a vital part of (he vital progress of Japan, 


# 


THE DAHCHI BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: Msrunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
CABLES: “FIRSTBANK” . 

Branch network throughout Japto 

NEW YORK AGENCY ■ 120 Broadway. New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH t Wlncheiiter Houm. London Wall, London, 

CUICAC^ CORRESPONDENT OFFICE: 31 South.DagrbarASU 
Chicago 3, 111. 

ASSOCIATED BANK: Chekiang Flrat Bank Ltd., Hong Kong 


4.H a Ne'\ spujvpi' .Aurlvdi i‘-(i 
N** ■ji.ipet l.id u' 


tn J'lmLdid by Si rienirnls IMr.ss lid. Iutiili>n. !■ C.4. Publl'^lird by 'Ibe 1 rimuiiiUt 
I1.4II l>»..viu-.;i- on tins Is U( . UlC l«il lltl 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THE ECONOMIST-EXTEL 
INDICATOR 

'l9b3.-'-t00) 


! FINANCIAL 
I TIMES 

(193b .T, 100) 


F T-ACTUARIES 
INDICES 

(April 10. 1962 ==100) 


1965 

Noon 

Close 

Yic-ld 

% 

Old. 1 
Index 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shares 

Yield 

1 

July 14 

365 1 

365 2 

5 86 

317 bT 

6 13 

100-15 

5-93 

; 6-69 6,804 

.. 15 

36S 3 

366 6 

S 85 

319 5 

6 10 

100 46 . 

5 92 

1 6 67 8.279 

.. 16 

' 369 4 

, 369 1 

5 81 

321 5 

6 06 

lOi-09 

S 89 

6 67 9.233 

„ 19 

1 367-4 

367 9 

5 83 

320 0 

6 11 

100 79 ! 

S 91 

! 6 65 9,879 

.. 20 

368 I 

, 368 2 

5 82 

1 320 6 

6-10 

100-86 ; 

5 90 

1 6 65 8.888 

.. 21 

, 366 5 

• 366 0 

S 86 

318 9 

6-13 

100 44 

5 93 

' 6 63 8 378 


Hi£h. 405-2 (May 14) 
Low. 361 I duly 5) 


HiRh. 359 I 
(M»y 3) 
Low, 315 S 
(July 5) 


Hich, ill 39 (February 18) 
Low. 99-17 (July S) 


Pric«s, 1965 
High { Lov 


Dividend ORDINARY 
(n)(b)(c) STOCKS 

Low 1 % 


Price, ; Price. Price, 

Api 6. ! Jii'y 14, July 21 
' 1965 I 1965 1965 


I '(••Id. 
Price. July 21, 


1965 Cover 


25/3 20/^ 

13/4'i lO/l'. 

35/6 32/6 

306 27/- 

23/3 l8/|ij 

54/9 44/ 

51/9 44/3 

OVh„ £ 14 *, 
36/4', 29/11j 

30/3 I 22/- 



40/- 32/4'. 

I2/4<2 10/6 

8/7ij 7/3 

10/7)) B/IO', 
59/6 50/6 

33/10'} 26/6 

32/1'; 26/6 

15/9 U/IO'j 

35/3 28/9 


IB'ib 

House of Frasei- 

.5/- i 

73,9 1 

20,10', 

20/1'; 

6 1 

; 10 b 

Lewis's Invest. Tst 

.4/- , 


10/4', 

1 10 / 41 , 

SB 

1 70 b 

Marks A Spencer ‘A 

'-5/- I 

1 34/6 1 

34/9 

33/7' 

4 3 

6 0 

United Drapery ,.. 

.5/- 

2B/3 1 

27/9 

27/3 I 

4 8 

5',o 

Woolworth. 

OIL 

.5/- 

19/7', 

19/4'; 

18/3 : 

i 

5 5 

18']b 

British Petroleum . 

. U 

51/3* 

50/6 

49/1'.. 

8 0 

te'jb 

Burmah Oil. 

. LI 

49/3 

45/6 

45/6 i 

9 7 

IS'lfc 

Royal Dutch. 

10 n 

£l5'a 

£IS3| 

£l5i,4 

3 8 

jl8',i> 

Shell Transport . . . 

. 5 /. 

32 lO',: 

30/- 

1 30/1'. 

e 5 

Ultramar.10/- 

1 ELEHRICAL A RADIO 

28/4', 1 

23/- 

22/6 


8'4b 

1 AEI. 

. n 

46/- 

1 45/6 

45/9 

5 2 

10 h 

BICC. 

..a 

69/7', >1 

63/9 

64/6 1 

! (5 0) 

4-4 a 

Crompton Parkmcon 

. 5 /- 

l3/9>, 

1 9/63.|l| 

9/9*, 

5 0 

10 n 

! Dacca. 

10 /. : 

70/6 1 

63/6 

63/6 

4 3 

5 a 

EMI. 

10 /. 1 

26/9 ' 

21/9 

21/9 

5 7 

B'jb 

; Elliott-Automation. 

.5/- 1 

15/9 

I2/2'4 

12/- 

4-4 

9 b 

1 English Electric ... 

..£1 


45/3 

45/- 

5-3 

3 a 

' General Electric. . 

..a 1 

39/9 

38/3 

4-4 

Slab 

C. A. Parsons. 

..£1 ! 

53/9 

54/3 

54/3 

4-6 

10 b 

Philips Lamp Work^ 

10 11 

128/6 

34/4': 

112/. 

NO/- 

2-9 

7 a 

PlessM. 

Pye (Cambridge) .. 

10/- 1 

30/4'. 

30/7*, 

3-9 

20 c 

.5/- I 

1 16/- 

13/- 

1 14/2*4 

7 0 

20 a 

Radio Rentals. 

.5/- ! 

1 40/7'; 

35/3 

34/9 

SO 

7i,b 

A. Reyroile. 

..£1 

50/- 

53/3 

52/9 

3-S 

15, A. 

i Thorn Elecuical... 

I ENGINEERING 

.S'- 

65/6 

54/3 

55/9 

I‘/ 

5']b 

1 Babcock A Wilcox. 

. fl 

34/3 

33/6 

33/6 

6 0 

4 a 

1 John Brown. 

.. Cl 

37/10', 

36/- 

36/- 

61 

8 b 

, Cammell Laird. .. 

V- 

8/334 

7/l», 

7/- 

8 6 

5 0 

Incernat. Combust . 

.5/- 

27/3 

I2/5'4 

12/0*4 

; 6 2 

7'jb 

Swan Hunter. 

..£1 


21/6 

22/- 1 

1 9 1 

1 5^4 b 

John Thompson ... 

.5/- 

8/3*4 

6/B>4 

6 / 6*4 1 

1 6-7 

ta-’sa 

, Coventry Gauge... 

10,/. 

32'- , 


27/3 1 

1 5 7 

t2 a 

Alfred Herbert.... 

..£1 

53/l'> 

48/- 

47/9 

1 5 7 

I2<ja 

Acrow (Eng.) ‘A’.. 

-V- 

26/6 ! 

23/- 1 

1 22/9 

(5 1) 

1717 b 

; Allied Ironfounders 

5/-- 

24/3 : 

18/10',. 

18/10', 

6 6 

17',b 

i Averys. 

.5/- 

22,'6 

22/6 ! 

2y- 1 

4 7 

5 a 

1 BSA. 

10/- 

20/8'*' 

21/- 

21/6 

(5-6) 

8 b 

George Cohen.... 

.5/- 

1 10/- 

10 / 41 , ' 
12/10', 

IO/M'4 

5 S 

S n 

Davy-Ashmore 

.5/- 

1 12/10', 

12/9 

4 3 

9 b 

Guest, Keen. 

. .£1 

48/- 

47/9 

47/6 

5 9 

12 b 

Head Wrighiton .. 

5/- 

19/- 

12/6 

12/6 

6 4 

7i]b 

Metal Box. 

..£1 

55/I'3 

50/6 

50/- 

SO 

6 0 

Ransomc A Mai let 

.5/- 

16/4', 

15/6 

15/3 

5 6 

5 b 

Renold Chains .... 

.£1 

38/9 

59/-’ 

35/10*, 

36/1', 

5 3 

7Ha 

Tube Investments.. 

. £1 

58/9 1 

59/3 1 

5 1 

71 ,b 

Vickers. 

..£1 

23/6 

21/7», 

21/10*, 

91 

914 b 

Ward (Thos. W.) .. 

. £1 

42/9 

41/1', 

40/10', 

8 6 

7 a 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 

11/9 

M/3 

M/3 

(6 7) 

16 b 

Woodail-Ouckham 

FOOD A TOBACCO 

.5/- 

15/6 

16/1'. 

16/1' 

6 5 

16 a 

Allied Suppliers... 

10,'- 

28/6 

31/9 

31/9 

5 0 

15 b 

Assoc. British Foods 

.1/- 

7/7', 

7/1', 

7/- j 

4 4 

8 b 

Bovrll. 

..£1 

16/3 

32/7*, 

32/10', 

7 3 

tl'io 

Brooke Bond 'B' .. 

.5/- 

M/7', 

10/9 

10/9 

5-9 

7 a 

Fitch Lovell. 

.2/6 

7/7', 

7/6 

7/6 

(4-7) 

Ugo 

International Stores 
|. Lyons *A’. 

.5/- 

9/3 

9/10*, 

9/9 ! 

51 

10 b 

..£1 

52/-|( 

50/6 

50/6 

5 3 

513 d 

Ranks Hovis. 

,10/- 

29/9 

26/7*7 

26/6 

6 0 

7 b 

Rackitt A Colman 

10/- 

28/3 

27/- 

27/- 

5-2 

9i|b 

Spillers. 

.5/- 

15/4', 

• 3/- 

12/10', 

5 0 

2 0 

Tate A Lyle. 

..£1 

i 

30/3 

31/3 ! 

6-4 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


FRAHa 

Air Liquide.. 
BanqurdeParis 

Citroen. 

C. F. Peirole . 
Cle G. d’Elect. 
MachinM Bull. 

Pcchiney . 

Pi intempi 
Rhone-Pouicni 

S.I.M. 

Saini-Gobam 
Umhoi . , 

IndrK . 

High . I 


CERNANT 

I A.E.G. 

t< Bad’che. Anilm., 


417', 416' 

443 434 

Bayer.{ 391 385 

Commeribank. ' 376 380 

Deiitithc Bank I 41? 413 

HoecbstFarb. ; 492'i 487', 

kundenkredit ' 344 344 

Loowenbrau 1,030 1,015 

Maniivsmann 199'; 199*^ 

Siemens. 480 486 

rhyssen-Hurtte 182 I82(, 

Volkswafon ... 508 501 

Herstaa Imhx 93'AS 91-28 

H,fh . .105-22 (8./.65) 

low. 89-09 (79.6.65) 

Dec Jl, !9S9 -100. 


; 308 301 I, 

n 185 190 

.1 97 I 91 

87 0 85-5 

lOl 4 (3/ 3.65) 

84 a (70.7.65) 
Dec Jf. I9<,4^t00 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U.1 

Amtter.Rot.Bk. iFI. 

Biienkerf. I 

Hoinekent .... I 
lnteriinia(R.50l f* 
K. N. Hoogoveii I 
Ken. Zoiit-Ket. 
Philips (FI.25). • ,11 
Robeco (FI.50) iFI, 
Thnniasscn A D | 

Valoiirop. FI, 

Zwanenbg(ri20)iFI 
liidev .. .. )Jl 
Hieh ... VO 

Lew. VO 

1953 ^ 


460'? 448'; 

. 62 7TI. 59 7 


511 { 505 
. 64 0,Fi. 64 2 
.17a ,FI.I78 
S J35-5 
V (2.J.65) 

7 (29.6.63) 

/OO. 


CANADA 

Abitibi Pr. & P. 
Aluminium . . 

Bell Tel. 

Can. Brewei's.. 
Can. Imp. Bank 
Can. Pac. RIy. 
Hiram Walkei { 
Impel iai Oil ! 
Noranda Mines- 
Power Corpn.; 
Steel of Canada ' 
Trans .Can. Pipe! 
Mont/col Ind. 
Index . (54 

High . 174 

low . IS2 

(956v 


365a 36 

50&0 I 51 


5 /52-2 

0 ((J.5.65) 

2 (2I.7.6S) 

100 . 


AUSTRALIA 
Ampol Pet. 

Ass.PulpB P... 
Ausi. Con. Indi. 
Aiist. OH & G.1S 
Bnt. Tobacco 
Broken Hill Ply. 
'G.J. Coles 
Colonial Siigai 
Felt & Tcxiik-s 
A.N Z. 

' MyerEmpoi lum 
I Woolworth 
I Sydney Ind 
I Index . 

; High. .. 

Low. 

1 IV37.. 


i/5.68 314 64 

168 74 (5 1.64) 
.70/-86 (29.6.65) 
39^100. 


I JAPAN 

I A|inomoto ... 

1 Fuji Iroi. 

I Miiachi. 

' Honda Motor. 
' Kirin Brewery 
Mitsub. Chem. 
Mitsiib. Elect. 
Miuiib. Heavy 
Nippon Elect 

Sony. 

Toyo Rayon , 
Yawacilron . 
Dow Jones 
Averoge 
High .... 
Low . 


1011-14 f04S 69 
l?89-9Bil2 I 63) 
< 020 ■ 49 H 2 7.63) 


Em dividend, t Tik fre6. § The net redemption yieWt allow for mk at 8s. 3d. In £. ({ Ek capitalisation, f Ek nghu. Equivalent to 8 0 sterling, (u) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend 
(c) Year's dividend, (r) To earliest date. (f> Flat yiold. (g) Ek alt. Ih> Afnr Zambian tax. (i) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed, rp) Retiih'ing from split of Federation el 
Rhodesia and Nyasalard Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. ‘ Yields m brackets are 


on forecast dividends. 
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PricM. 1965 
Hifh I Low 


lO/IO'i 

la/io'i 

55/- 

4'A 

5 

49,'f 
iV6 
9*4 
121/6 
-♦9/! 
33/3 
39/3 
75/f 

15/1 •! 
I5/I»l 
33/1*1 
9/2*4 
5t/- 
!•/- 
35/3 
49/3 
20/41, 
31/6 
35/f 
11/5*4 
30/4», 

46r'6 
67/- 
• •/3 
31/6 
56/6 
21/9 
46/- 
U/9 
30/- 
57/6 
50/11, 

42/1 

29/- 

31/- 

24/- ‘ 

28/6 

16/3 

J5/3 

J6/6 

26/4', ! 
14/1114 

30/J 

31/3 

19/3 

44/- 

10/3 

11/9 

11/6 

31/9 

19/- 

15/9 


iDivWondl 


•/4*j 

11/9 

44/9 

21/- 

47/- 

97/6 

37/- 

ia/3 

30/9 

16/- 

4S;^ 

3I/3>4 

15/3*4 

16/41] 

30/.' 

0/9 

14/3 

39/- 

59/- 

l5/7>, 

21/9 

48/9 

17/9 

38/7', 

I7/I0»i 

24/- 

47/- 

44/3 

15/I0'ii 

23/41, ; 

1^6 I 

17/3 

27/- 

23/- 

0/6*4 

19/6 


II 6 
9 6 

7»19 

65 6 
25 k 
t40 c 

as k 

15 6 
SO 6 
. *3 9 
HllO 6 
t47 96 
20 k 
IP 45 

5 • 

7»,o 
15 c 
4 c 
II, • 

10 1 k 

I'l* 

13 k 

5*|6 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


20 6 

30 6 
14 6 
16 6 
•1,6 
18 6 
8*46 
10 « 
17', c 
12 6 

10 b 

6 « 

4 « 

2 4 

4 « 

r*: 

4 0 
6 « 

20 6 
I2>,6 
*'26 

11 6 
161,6 

11 6 
371,6 

10 6 

12 c 

4 6 


Tomo Stortt.I/- 

Uniftco.5/- 

Srli. Amor. Toboc .10/- 

Goilihor.10/- 

Imporiol Tobacco.£1 

iimiUNce 

Briunnlc.5/- 

Cemmorcial Union . .5/- 
Eoulty AUw Lift ...5/- 
Gonoral Accident.... 5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

Lofal 6 Ganoral.S/- 

Northarn 6 EmpI.£1 

Paarl.5/- 

Prudontiai 'A'.I/- 

Royal. V- 

Royal EMchania.£1 

MOTORS 6 AIRCRAFT 

Birflold.5/- 

Brltish Motor.9/- 

Jifwar Cara ‘A’.5/- 

RootMMotors*A*... .4/- 

Loyland Motors.£1 

Bristol Aoroolano... 10/- 

Hawkor SIddaloy.£1 

RoIIs-Rmco.£1 

Dowty Group.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 

leseph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steel.5/- 

TriplOK Holdirtfi... 10/- 
I PAPiB 0 NEWSPAPSRS 

■ Financial News.5/- 

I Finencial Timet.5/- 

i Internat. Publishing . .5/- 
I Naws of the World 5/- 
J W. M. Smith A Son 'A*. £1 

Thomson Orc*n.5/- 

I Bo water Paper.£1 

i British Printing.S/- 

I Bund Pulp.S/- 

; Reed Paper.£1 

I Wjj^ginii Teape.£1 

; Colvillcs.£1 

I Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steel.£1 

South Durham. £1 

Steel Co. of Wales. ...Cl 

Stewarts A Lloyds_£1 

|ohn Summers.£1 

United Steel.£i 

HISCELUNEOUS 
Attoe. British Picture 5/- 
Aaoc. Television ’A' 5/- 

Wm. Baird.Cl 

Beecham Group.5/- 

Bookeri.10/- 

Britlsh Match.£1 

British Oxygen.5/- 

British Ropes.5/- 

Butlin*.. 

De U Rue.10/- 

Drages.S/- 

Gestetner 'A'.5/- 



Priee. 
Apr. 6. 
1965 


Pride, 
luly 14, 
1965 


Prlcb. 

July 21, 

1965 


! 23/10', I 

! 14/214 1 

jSja, 

Wr, 

9/1'j 
II/- 

10/9 

17/6 

I6/I0(i 

25/3 


Glaxo.10/- 

Harrisons A Cr. Defd.. £ I 

Hoover ’A’.5/- 

Hudson'i Bay.£1 

ICT.£1 

Mecca 'A'.5/- 

Nationel Canning ... .£l 

Powell Duffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation.. .5/- 

SchwePoea.5/- 

Soara 'A*.5/- 

Stootley.5/- 

Thomas Tilling.4/- 

Turner A Newall.£1 

Unllevtr.5/- 

Unflevor NV.12 fl. 

United Glaaa.5/- 

United Molasses.... 10/- 
NINES 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 

Charter Coni.5/- 

Consolid. Gold Fields £1 
General Mining ...... £1 

Union Corporation. ,2/6 
Fret State Geduld .. .5/- 

W, Drieronteln.10/- 

Western Deep 'A’....£l 
Western Holdinjn .. .5/- 
Roan Selaccion fst... .£1 
Tanganyika Cons.,,. 10/- 

Z. Angto-Amer.10/- 

De Bears Defd. Reg. 5/- 
Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v, 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

fronoh.5/- 

SHIPPINB 

Anglo Norneis.Cl 

Brit. A Com*wealth. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

P A O Defd.£1 

TEXTILES 

Engli.tli Sewing Cotton 5/- 

CourUutdi.S/- 

West Ridmg Worsted £1 

Woolcomber* .£| 

Calico Printers .. S/- 

Coats, Paton.i A B.£l 

Vi/ella Int.5/- 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 
Alliance Ti uM....... 5/- 

BfT ‘A’ Defd.5/- 

Ceble A Wireless... .5/- 

Pliilip Hill.S/- 

Induscrial A General .5/- 
City Centre Props. ..5/- 
Ciiy Lond. Real Prop..£l 

Land Securities.10/.- 

Lond.Cnty.Freahid,. 10/- 
TER A RUBBER 
Cons. Tea A Lands .. .£1 

fokai (Amm).£| 

Highlands A Lowlands 3./- 
London Asiatic.3/- 


31/3* 

42/3* 

45/3 

92/3 

64/3 

17/- 

29/11, 

19/4'a 

24/6 

II/- 

19/6*4* 

20/1 >1 

X* 

I27I/3* 

19/7', 

95/9* 

136/101 

IOB/9 

128/f* 

113/f 

78/11, 

1213/9* 

I 40/- 
I 12/3 
! 57/9* 
ilSI/l'a 

18/7',|( 

18/6 

34/3 
1 19,'- 

I 15/3*4 
! 30/- 

I 

' 10/5*4 i 
; 19/- i 
■ 54/6 I 
IP/IO'v 
I 10 / 9 J 4 , 
’ 40/9 I 
;2i/-* j 

' 24/3 I 
49/10', 
18/6 
i 15/6 
29/9 
: 27/7«, 

I 53/6 
I 15/10', 

I 24/9 

i 49/- 
i 20/9 
3/0*4 
3//«, 


30/- 

43/9 

ll/i 

21 / 101 , 

12/9 

\179^ 

3 ./- 

afjlb^idl 


^93/9 
' 19/3 
96/6 
142/4 
113/9 
146/3 
126/3 
, 82/6 
226/3 
43/9 

11 / 71 , 

56/6 

171/10', 

^163 

IV- 

26/6 

13/3 

21/3 

18.^- 

13/9 

31/3 

25/4>, 


29/10', 

43/6 

41/3 

90/9 

32/9 

17/- 

27/3 

I8/9*4* 

22 /- 

12/9 

19/101, 

l5/4«, 

21/4'J 

r, 

31/6 bid! 


10/6*4 

18/6 

50/- 

19/10', 

11/0*4 

37/6*4 

M/4', 

20/9 

45/10', 

15/6 

13/9 

26/6 

25/- 

57/6 

17/6 

28/3 


1308/9 

19/9 

iOO/3 

•43/M, 

115/- 

149/4', 

128/9 

84/4', 

230/- 

'^44/9 

M/3 

22/4 

19/9 

13/6 

■ 33/- 

j 26/1'] 

10/6*4 

1 •8/7', 

I 51/- 
; 18/10', 
i m/ 2'4 
37/9*4 
I M/ll, 

i 21/9 

46/4', 

1 15/9 
13/9 
1 27/- 
' 25/- 

■ 58/6 

1 18 /- 

28/9 


43/6 43/6 

16/- 15/3 

2/6*4 2/8'4 

3 / 41 , I 3/4', 


% 


4 6 

6- 9 

7- 3 
4-5 

6 9 
6 t 
9 2 

SB 

nv 

6 3 

4 9 

5 3 

6 8 

40 

2- 7 
8 6 
(4-8) 

3- 9 

6-6 

4 9 
3 5 
6 4 

5 8 

3 6 
6-t 

9 8h 

6 7 
15 78 

4 2 

3 1 

10 8 

(5 9) 

(fl) 

6 7 

6 I 

7 4 

6 I 

7 7 

7 1 

6 7 

7 I 
10 6 

5 2 

4 0 

6 7 

4 3 

5 8 
5 0 
6-0 

5 S 
4 3 

6 4 

19 6 

13-4 
15 5 
17 8 


Cover 


2-3 
2 0 
2 1 
2 4 

1*6 

1 I 

2 I 

2 6 
I 6 
16 
20 
1-9 
17 

3 8 
3 8 
0 8 


1 8 

2*2 

2 5 

3 8 
I 3 
1-9 

4 9 
I 2 

I 1 

II 

1 2 

2 1 

r'4 
2 0 
1 0 

4 8 

I 4 


0 6 

I 8 

I T 
I 7 
I I 
2-4 

1 7 

2 0 

I 2 
I 7 
1 3 
I 2 
I 2 
M 
I 1 
I I 
M 


I 5 
I 7 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



~w 

9 

luly 1 

21 

f ! 

"W 

14 

$ 

IT 

$ 

Atch. Topaka... 

32'a 

31*1 

Gan. Elactric.. 

100 ', 

96*, 

Can. Pacific. 

54', 

54 

Ganaral Foods. 

8 Ma 

8 M, 

Pannydvania. 

40 

38*s 

Ganaral Motors 

97*4 

94', 

Union Pacific.... 

38>, 

38 

Goodyaar. 

507, 

48*4 

Amor. Elactric... 

43*; 

43i| 

Gulf Oil. 

55*1 

54*4 

Am. Tal A Tal... 

67>4 

66*4 

Halm . 

41 

401, 

Cons. Edison.... 

44 

43*4 

Int. Bua. Mach.. 

470 '4 

463 

Int. Tal. A Tal.. .. 

54 

519, 

Int. Harvastor.. 

367, 

35*a 

WaMorn Union .. 

39i| 

38 

Intar. Nicfcal... 

83 

80<s 

Alooa. 

72 

71', 

intar. Papar ... 

30*2 

30', 

Aluminium . 

26's 

25<4 

Kannacott. 

104 

104 

Amar. Can. 

48»a 

49 

Litton Indi..... 

9I'4 

85'4 

Am. Smalcing.... 

5M, 

Si's 

Monsanto. 

89*, 

83 

Am. VUcota .... 

! 91*4 

901, 

Nat. Distillari.. 

30*t 

30 

Anaconda. 

i « 2 ’s 

6 OI 4 

Pan-Amarican .. 

27*4 

26», 

Bach. Staal. 

1 35*s 

34*4 

Proctor GambU. 

747, 

7l*t 

Boaing. 

; 73', 

72', 

‘ Radio Coprn.... 

3fl 

33>, 

Ceknata .1 

81*4 

78», 

i Soars Roabuck.. 

68*4 

66 *, 

Chryslar. 


43U 

Shall Oil.. 

65*4 

64 

Col. Palmeliva .. 

1 33 1 

33>s 

Socony-Mobil.. 

887, 

897, 

Crown-Zallar ... 


51', 

Sund. Oil Ind.. 

' 48*1 

47k 

OUtillari Saag... 

1 33'] ' 

31 1 

Sund. Oil N.J.. 

• 78', 

77 

Douglu. 

1 40'a ‘ 

40it 

Union Carbida. 

. 59*4 

59*, 

Dow Cliamieal .. 

1 70'a 

6 &*t 

, U.S. Staal. 

i 47*4 

46*, 

Du Pont. 

1237', 

133 

West. Elactric.. 

i 48*4 

47*4 

East Kodak. 

: 86*4 

84 I 4 

Woolwortk ... 

! 28*4 

28', 

Ford Motor. 

: 52k 

50*4 

Xarox . 

155*4 

1145 



-10). 


1965 


425 1 

! Induscriab | 

Tiald 

1 % 

Govt. 1 
Bonds 

Yiold 

•/. 

Juna 

21 

! »M ! 

101 

j 87-16 

4-16 


30 

! 89-12 ! 

3 04 

! 07-16 

4-16 

Jalf 

7 

1 89-65 

3 03 

1 87-06 

4-17 


14 

1 90-9S 

2-98 

1 87-06 

4-17 


21 

I 89-01 

3-86 

87 06 

417 


425 Industrials-High. 95 79 (May 131. Low, 86 43 (June 281. 1 


Money Market Indicators 


Intereot retcf ihowed little change over die week, aldioiigh rates on local authorities* and finance 
houses’ depoika tnM to harden. Treasury bill rate wa.s reduced by A per cent, but the Bank 
has not forood punithpe borrowing on the discount houses. Euro-dollars at seven days* notice 
fetched J per cent lest. *rhc rate on tlirec months’ Euro-stcrling fell by i per cent. A weakening 
of the forward pound raised the cost of forward cover by per cent and all covered arbitrage 
margina moved sharply in New York'i favour,, 

despite the fall 18 Tretfury bifl rate in New York. MDNEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 




Amount (£ mimon) 


91-Oay 

Tandar 

Data of 
Tandor ^ 

Offarod 


Avaraga 
Raia of 
Allotment 

Allottad 
at Max. 
Rata* 

Issua 

Out¬ 

standing 

IH4 1 

9j.o«r 


a. 

d. 

% 


July 17 1 

230 0 

381^ 

tl 

7« 

39 

2.990 8 

1965 1 







Mar. 

26 ! 

180 8 

322 4 

138 

M-48 

31 

2,330 0 

April 

9] 

170 0 

S2A-6 

Ilf 

10-59 

52 

2.780-0 


IS ! 

160 8 

377 1 

128 

9-36 

24 

2 270-0 


23 ; 

160 0 

280 8 

127 

M 97 

28 

2.260 0 

.. 

30 . 

160 0 

373 8 

127 

6 00 

31 

2.260 0 

May 

7 ! 

160 8 

371-4 

126 

2 47 

4! 

2.260 0 


14 

160 0 

324 3 

125 

S 69 

•3 

2.260 0 


21 1 

190 0 

431 5 

115 

6 98 

•9 

2.260 0 

M 

28 

170 0 

293 1 

127 

3 34 

61 I 

2.260 0 

Juna 

4 

I7Q-8 

113 1 

M2 

931 

48 

2.250 0 

11 i 

170 0 

330-9 

M2 

0 99 1 

35 

2,240 0 


18 ; 

210-0 

410 9 

Ml 

9 57 

34 

2,210 0 


25 1 

170 0 

302 4 

110 

10 01 

50 

: 2.240 0 

July 

2 1 

170-0 

401-8 

no 

0 66 

22 

! 2,230 8 


9 

1700 

318-2 

III 

9 91 

30 

t 2.220 0 

“ 

“1 

178-8 

317-1 

112 

4-63 

21 

j 2.230*0 


*On July 16th wndprt lor tl-dcy bilk at £98 I It lOd a*eur«d 
21 p»r cam, highnr ipndMa bmng allound in full. The off«r 
lor ihit wMk WM tor £188 awtiion 91 •day bilk. 


London 

Bank roto (from 7%. % 

3/6/65).. I 

Dopoait r»tM 

7 days^ notict 

Ciaaring bankt. 4 

Discount housBs... 4 

Local authoritiai .. 6>a 

i J mont/is' fixed: 

I Local authoritias .. 6*, 6', 

I Financo houtoi.... 7'7>| 

j Cali ntonoy: 

Ciaaring banki' 

j mlnimiiin . 4*, 

Day-to-day tpraad.. 4 V-S*a 

US dollar oxchango 

Spot rata. 2'79-', 

Forward covar (3 montha’) 
Annual intarttt cost. 


July 21 

Harkat diacount ralas 

. (JnionUit') % 

Traaaury billt. S*t 
Bank BiMt.... 5<*i4-6 
Fina trada bills 7-7>i 

Evra-dollar dapoalta; 

7 daya'notlca... 4'i-4*a 
3 montha*. 4*a-S'a 


Euro-Storling dopoalia: 

(in Parit): 

2 daya* notica... 5^g-6'a 

3 munthf* .. .... 6',-6's 

Forward rata: 

(J months’).... I'l-Macpni 


.M'n-2»,t 


New York 

Traaaury billa: Markat papar: 

July 14. 3 -88 Bank bilk. 4 -15 

July 21. 3-83_Caru of dfpotit 4-25 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 

la favour of: 

Last waak: Thit waak: 

Traaaury bllla. N. York >n N. York "n 

Frimo bank billa. N. York '4 N. York "m 

Sura-dollar/UK local 

authority loam. N. York '* 3 , N. York ', 

Euro-dollara/Euro-atarlinf Londoa '„ N. York *u 

Thaic caverad arb/eroga marffm show the diffsnntiali io 
ratot an the portku!or storling ond dollar astrts. at adjivtad 
I for the cost of forward e^chattgc iovtr. shewn obove. 
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Bgsiness fii West Africa centres on Accra 
And starts on a Ghana Airways VC.IO 


OHANA airways 3^AR SERV!C£ FOR BUSINESSMEN VISITING WEST AFRICA 




Speed, comfort, convetdenee 


Artm —tfie biAiiiess centre 
of West Africa 


Free advice 

and local infimnation 


There are three London-Accra, flights every 
week, two direct in only 6^ hours. 

By VC.IO ifs a smooth, quiet flight, giving 
you the chance to relax or to cqrhptete 
preparations for your visit. All are daylight 
flights, too, so that on arrival you have an 
evening to 'adjust’ and a full night’s rest 
before getting down to business the next day. 


Accra is the ideal sprin^ard for your West 
African campaign. 

Fast Ghana Airways services wilt take you 
swiftly, comfortably to alt other Wpst African 
capitals; there are six flights every week to 
Lagos, for example—^Just 75 minutes away 
by Ghana Airways Viscount. 


Both before you go and after you arrive 
Ghana Airways will gladly give you every 
assistance they can. 

Advice on hotels and restaurants, on local 
conditions and customs, on transport and 
health services . .. all the information you 
need to avoid delays and difficulties, and to 
make your visit a success. 



V,C.10 Super jiet Servlet | 


Tiiie. 

Ffl. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

LOItOON 

Oppi 

13.90 


00.45 


Are. 


u 

10.35 

11.85 

ZURICH 

Are. 

Ou.. 



12.40 

14.00 

ROME 

Dip. 


17.15 


ACCRA : 

>r. 

18,40 

21.48 

10.48 



T H m G ft C A T A 1 R L 
AliMraiirm at your oorvlei 


Get full details of Ghana Airways routes and 
timetables from your local travel agent, or 
write direct to: 

LONDON: Ghana Airways, 

S New Bond Street, london. W.l 

Ttiepiiom: H)/df Pof^ 179/ or Vtctorla 4 / 2 / 
AMSTERDAM: K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines. 
1/3 Leidseplein, T^tephow: yjl2l2 
ZORICH; (Agent) Alitalia. 37 Pelikanstrasse. 
Ttitphone: 27S5)i 

ROME: (Agent) Alitalia. Viatc Maresciallo 
Pil8dski92.Ca8ella. Postalc 255, TeUphotie: 8777 
HEAD OFFICE: Ghana Airways Corporation, 
Ghana House. Accra 
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Nb packaging industry... no beans on Johnny’s toast 


G o ®AoK to the Mrs. Bee ton era and you 
And that a simple snack like beans In 
tomato sauce took many hours to prepare. 
It required half a dozen separate Inffredl- 
ente and was only in season between May 
and August. 

By happy coincidence canned foods began 
to make real progi'ess about the time that 
women got the vote. The vote recognised 
a woman’s rights as a thinking citizen. 
Cans helped to give her time to think. 

‘jBut tell me daddy’*, asks Johnny, 
where do cans come f1x>m**? 


Could you answer that? Do you know that 
a whole advanced technology—lncludlng 
produce cans bSr the 
billion? That this la only part of a lamr 
complex called the packag^ Industry^ 

metal, paper and plastic packaging^ 

Well over 700 foods are packed In Metal 
Box oan^hygienlcally and conveniently. 
The can is something we take for granted, 


Sgetal Son^ brief fMMb 

Leading msnufaetdrers of packaging In 
met^j^per and plastics. A fast grow¬ 
ing jnShtljMiglneering and marketing 
cmgkkMtM. 3$ factories in Britain. 32 

OveMsea. .V . 

A rMarob team ^ over 300 continuous¬ 
ly eng^d in a wide range of projects 
involving food technolosry. physics, 
chemistry and micro-bioiogy. 

A yonahfal gnd vigorous industry with 
trtmsndone potential for the future. 




TherVs more to MBni. BOX tliart metal boxes 

they’re leaders in metal, paper and plastic packaging 


MU10.99Q 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 



TORY MEASURES 

Another deflationary dose from Mr Callaghan, four years almost to the day after Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd's. The pontical complications: t)ie financial causes: the economic consequences 

page 415 and page 455. 

EMIGRE PASSIONS AND PLOTS IN GERMANY 

The activities of the numerous emigrd organisations which have set up home in west 
Germany are worrying the Bonn government. But at least the NTS (which blazed into 
publicity last week) has moved its headquarters out of Germany page 429. 



AMERICA: MATTERS OF STATE—AND WAR 

The rumour that President Johnson's Secretary of State, Mr Rusk, is to be removed has 
been given new life by the revelation that President Kennedy was critical of his running 
of the State Department. Mr McNamara, the brilliant Secretary of Defence, is often 
mentioned as Mr Rusk's successor. But his great talents might not function so dazzlingly 
at the State Department page 434. A discussion of Mr McNamara's military doctrines 
appears on page 418. He seems to have succeeded in two of his three main aims; but 
coping with 'wars of liberation' is proving tougher. Our Washington correspondent 
describes America's measured steps to win the one in Vietnam page 434. 


TIME TO PLAN THE PLANNERS 

Regional planning need not liang its head under the blow of reduced public expenditure 
—there is t>lenty to get on v</iih outside the investment programme which will help the 
money to be better spent when a is available. The largest job of all is to reorganise the 
whole structure of local government to match the demands of growth page 420. 



RADICAL HOPES 

The Conservatives elected Mr Heath piimarily because he was the nearest equivalent to 
Mr Wilson they could find. He has now to show that ihev were wrong page 416. 
Life with Ted page 417. The mood in the Commons page 422. How Not to Show 
Off page 441. 

MAKARIOS'S FAST ONE 

Greek Cypriots are making the most of the constitutional paralysis that has struck down 
the usually restraining hand of the Greek government. President Makarios has whipped 
a piece of legislation through parliament that does away with the special Turkish electoral 
rights incorporated in the Zurich agreement: Turkish Cypriots are outraged but their 
evcMilual reaction lo depend on itni line Ankara lakes page 427. 



THE CONCORD CHARADE 

The Concord supersonic airliner will not get built; this is the concensus of opinion among 
the men most closely connected v^Mlh it. It is time someone said this openly, and also 
questioned the demand now being made l)y BOAC that any future British aircraft it buys 
shall have its price, as well as its development, subsidised by the Government page 419. 


NEW MODEL TERRIERS 

The Government has sensibly devised a new model plan toi the reservists who back up 
the professional regular army It will give n few more teeth, save C20 million, and force 
a necessary re-organisatior' of civil defence page 423. 



MOTORS ALL OVER THE PLACE 

The take-over of Pressed Steel by the British Motor Corporation is the first of some major 
steps in the reorganisation of the production of motois in this country page 458. 

BUSINESS BRIEF: LABOUR MOBILITY 

A great deal of job-leaving and job-taking is going on all the time But in both Europe anrJ 
America, the wage mechanism appears to play a much more limiiod role than is 'videly 
assumed A new report stresses the many imperfections of labour markets page 451. 








The Dtfomo di MUano. M':.in—5 minittes fron^ fiance d'Ame^'ce e d'ftelie 

Man-on-the-spot... in Milan. Need distributors in Northern Italy? 
He’ll help you find them. Market reports from Malaysia? Check with our 
mail ill Kuala Lumpur. From Pasadena to Paris — in California, across the 
U.S.A., around the world — BANK OF AMERICA can simplify your 

operafioU'?,‘^afe^uard your interests. If you need the services of a 

itian>on->the>spot, .i;et in touch with Bank of America— first in b anking* 


g'- / v-; /s i-uLf^NAiiorML'-NfA • iSur-i-r.iK 

* • I ‘ - ' • ' ■ j a J 'y • Ko'i|i • I dia ■.( • ^'vbe • ru.'la I ufipur 

‘ ‘.ni.i 'y • Tills • P:a do 'ai!:;! • Clnsapote 

E D’!'-'.'*: j.-■ ? . . TO ?0 N'T TiTJ TJ V /0 T L D - \V IT 

London Branch, 27/29 Walbrook, E. C. 4 . West End Branch, 29 Davies St., London 

i r \ss 1-0',I M.1 i(ii< im n p\n> m n-iw ^oltk, v v. 

I’lii-'li .I'l li ._i, S. lij'.'r . t|l.\ 'vwi iin’i, I \i II I ,,!ii>iiii, I I.! I Hill 


iANK or A’'L‘- A : i. ‘^ ... 

Ec'trut • P- I' y • r 1 • ' • , • / 

L'C’* • Lc'''.’.ri • d • I', • y.. r • * „ 

Sjdoey • Yjiy' i • lol-jo • Wi- ' E. '. • . >. • ,'i , - '. A 
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LETTERS 


Top Brass 

Sir —You ask (July 24 th) what sort of 
oLiifits arc iLinniiig the British anued 
>v-*rvices ? 

The Dcpuiy SccrcLaiy of Slate for Delence 
:'nd Minister of Suic for ilie Army soenis 
[u have asked that question loo--ftir t>n 
Jlj 1 \ TUh he ».ive some fael^ K) flu* Ih»ii'e 
'Mvinj.; this, tu’ words to ilii'. cfleei : 

Alter spendint: several millions <‘n lu;li- 
snpiers vvliieh were heinjr used iti the 
Middle l/ast and the Far lia^i ii was lonnd 
tiie criiiines were noi reliable, wiih tonse- 
qiieniial i^peiaiional diflieiiltjes to our 
troops. 

Wc found our iioops in Aden had 81 
millimetre mortars and, at that time, no 
81 millimetre bombs. So our troops had to 
use 3 -in. bombs and were outranjied by 
forces deployed against them. 

In the Far East the Navy was compelled 
to use 12 -km'i Second World War mine¬ 
sweepers to chase 20 -knot (or more) 
Indonesian boaix. 

'rile ri)»lii qujsiion surely is; Why do we 
pul up wid» ilii- >orf of thini» >—Your> 
Indifully, Cf. 11. H. Ri( in v 

SVi r»70i//v 


Vietnam 

Sia ~Mv complimenis to the auiiior of tlie 
report Will th^ Metal Hold? (July loilv. 
One of the most objective, and accurate 
leporls of the altitude in Vietnam that 1 haw: 
r end.—Yours faithfully, 

PU’ilfii, Vioinam CrhORoi- M. Dost in' 


Chemical Engineering 

SiK—Voul cNcclIeni artulc “Cihcmical 
lui^iiiiccrs L'liiie " (July 24 th) shows a great 
awareness of the present siiuution. How¬ 
ever, there is a referenec to our company 
which Mates that “ Hiimj'»hreys & Glasgow 
have shown signs ol having h*ad enough and 
ol concentrating its resources on exploiiing 
die boom in plant for the gas industry.^’ Tt 
seems to us that there are two interpreta¬ 
tions of the words “ had enough ’--either wc 
have lost interest in work outside the ga.> 
industry or in obtaining export coni facts. 
N'ciihcr of thc^o is true, 

1 he lotal \ahic ol proiwi.’. under 
imn bv our compaiu .it ilu- moment w 
‘ircaicr llian lliis time l.ist ve.ii and ol these 
uitac iliiin so j>ei cetii w lot the eheinical 
and pclrochcinic.il iiidusiiics with abmii the 
same percentage tor expoit. However, as 
far as c.vjXHts ate concerned, the difficulties 
arc increasing because the prices and 
deliveries quoted by British cquipmeni 
inanufacturcTN on whom we arc depc-ndeni 
have risen considerably and arc tending to 
make all offers from this country loss com¬ 
petitive in world markets.—^Yours faithfully, 
G. V. C. UAViiiS 
Managing Hircclur 
7.(mihf*h S\f^i lliiinplircy.s & Glasgow Ltd. 


Report on Canada 

SiK—Your excellent survev of July loih 
tended to avoid, iti its seciiou “ 'The Crisis ot 
Cultures," siwnc of the main themes, alihougli 
one of these was hinted at in the phrase 
“ T.nglish-speaking Canadians." 

It is true ih.ai there is an Auylo-S.i\.»i\ 
iradiiional element, bin mu, 5i i»l iliix js c*»n- 
lined to British (’.olumbia. a lormer 
I'.olony which can feel, not vsiihiui: justili^.i- 
lion, that it entered ConkJoraiion on icrni'. 
as disTint live as tho-se clalincvf b\ Quehev.. 
Hence Mr Benneii’s “republic." Idsewheie, 
and notably in the praiiie wvxi, ilie “ I'ngli^h- 
speaking" majority is not all averse to a 
system of two cultures, .and onlv denies iliat 
ope culture should be l*rcncli. In Ikimonion, 
tlic booming if disorganised capital of oil- 
rich Alberta, society and local politics arc 
largely dominated by the Ukrainian vote. 
These people arc not unready to work wKh 
two languages and cuUuYcs; Ukrainian and 
linglish. 

On llu* oiher side of the *.oin, the eonstitu- 
liiMiillv itistiiied claims <if Quebec arc not 
nicrclv representative of conllui with “ luig- 
lixh-speiking Canadians." Thev also reflect 
a iv.tkiral rcaciioii againM l.’niu'd Slates 
economic imperialism. T’hix couniry, partly 
unconsciously, is a salclliie ol Washington. 
In Quebec, wliere there i^ a luiropean iiadi- 
lion of political interest and intelligence, it 
is easv to see the “ I'nglisli-speaking" com- 
muniues of the west and middle-class 
Ontario ax politically conformist and un- 
cdiicaicd, the thin edge of the Vt'ashingum 
wedge. “ English-speaking (Canadians ” may 
deny tiu- claims of Quebec, but the Hnglibli- 
spciiking lepiiblic 10 the south, with its 
“wasp" and whig altitudes, can seem a 
greater threat. A fimher increase of United 
Stales asaimilaiion could spell the end of 
“l.a Belle Province." Whv should QuehcL, 
in thi.s eveniualilv, be lied lo llu* corpse ol 
Canadian indei'endeiue? — Yours lailhfiillv, 

w. J. JoNi s 

lubnonion Univeisiiy of .Mberta 

Trade Unions 

Sir —Your article of July 24 th " What 
Incomes Policy, Mr Wilsvai ? " contains 
one disturbing conclusion. Mentioning the 
pieseni dispute between Biiiish Kailwayx and 
iis einplovees you m,ikc the billowing siaie- 
meni; “It realK will noi do to suppviri oHi- 
eial irule iio’dii vifg.iiuxJtions simplv beciU'V 
ihev a.e oflicial." 'Tlii- icmaik seems to me 
to stiike at the roots an ordered socieiv 

Within a free and competitive society 1 ted 
lli'U tliJie nuixl be s(,itie accepted oivk-i o! 
conduct. Part ol such an oidei i- llie v.'ii- 
>11 nil ion of trade unions 

'The union should con^ixt ol ,1 bv.dv licely 
elected by the inemberx 1 : ix to represent 
Once having elected their leprosent.ilives the 
members must then accept the decisions 
made on their behalf. Il, however, ilie> Ice! 
unable to do so then their remedy is in the 
ballot box when next their iinuin elections 
ocvur.—Yours laiilifully, J. T.. W. BAMioim 
Sliiy 


Close Companies 

Sin—Vour attempt to summarise the Finance 
Bill on a single page (July 24 th; is admirable 
but a little iiidccuraie in its treatment of close 
tc'inpanies. Your contributor has misread 
the term “ participator,’* which is defined lo 
mean “ anv person having a share or interest 
in ihe ciphal or income of the company'* 
and li.i-. therefore, incorrectly stated the con- 
Jii.vins under which loan interest is dis¬ 
allowed 

Wlieie the whole of the profits of a 
comp.ipv vva'. apporiuiiicd between members 
under the old "urt.ix direction there was no 
chirge In piofiis tax. There is no similar 
cnncv's.iun under the new Bill. This means 
that while the large private company may 
wdl be belief <»ff, even under the 60 per 
cent rule the total lax burden on a one-man 
company earning less than about /J 15,000 (or 
a 3 -man company earning less than about 
C^OnOOO) will be higher than the total of 
income tax and surtax on equivalent indi¬ 
vidual incomes. 

The rules for directors* fees arc more 
generous than the old profit.s tax rule?: it is 
a matter of opinion wlicihcr they are “ much 
more generous.” But the penalty for fees in 
e.\cess of the limits has been raised from the 
prufiis tax rate (which was often worth in¬ 
curring to secure earned income relief) to the 
corpor.iiiiuT tax rate (which is not). 

After many amendments, the Bill still 
provides thru interest p.aid to comroUing 
directors and their associ.itcs, and patent 
royalties paid to any participator, are to be 
disallowed. W’hcre these arc disallowed the 
payment will clTcctivcly suffer both corpora¬ 
tion tax and, in the vvirds of the Labour 
member l\n- Cheetham, “ fall within our very 
adcqu'ilelv severe and progressive s\^tcm ol 
tax, lor income tax and siirt.ax."—Yours 
fa::hfull\. J. F. CllOW.Nt 

J.o}idnn, r.Cz 

EIU Quartarly 
Economic Review 

UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Three months after Mr. 
Callaghan's controversial 
budget, this Review makes an 
assessment of its effect and 
the likely course of the 
economy in the rest of 1965. 

It looks at the latest figures of 
prices and visible trade, and 
tries to assess their signifi¬ 
cance. It also measures the 
chances of avoiding devalua¬ 
tion and eventually beating 
the payments problem. 

Uclails and siilisr.iiplion i.dr* 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Speitc^r Hoviso ?'! St. JuiMrs s Pmco LorKion S'A'l 
UYDo ^..iK 0/1 I exf ?7 

00 Erwt 4?na Slieol Nn-v Yorl NY lom / 

Mtiriyv »4i(t 7 08t}0 






This is KAWASAKI in action! 


There's a lot of activity going on here big ctnci varied projects carried out with 
the dispatch and end-product dependability tfiat eighty years of experience in industry 
gives to an organization. Yes, we’re highly organized. 1 top flight companies joined 
heads and hands to become the Kawasaki Group. Result; versatility, efficiency, 
quality. What more could you ask for ? Answer: economy we have that too.') 


Main Products; Piimifi & Secctds'^ Steel Ptwd ill's • Siiip% • Roii>nc i 
V!e:hiM»i)r • Varhine^y • Co'Sitiui'on •'noni 


• i/e>'iiiirN • L'jiitj ■ t'etl'Xel M||i.iiir.riy & Apparalu's M*fiiip 
t tqj’pnur: ■ i>ri Str.rSj.rs A‘o-!a*io» jluppme StfMces 




KAWASAKI GROUP 

KAWASAKI AIRCRAFT CO. LTD. 

KAWASAKI DOCKYARD CO.. LTD. 

KAWASAKI ELECTRIC S MACHINE CO. LTD 
KAWASAKI ELECTRIC MFC. CO., LTD. 
‘KVini.-KAWASAKI KISEN KAISHA. LTD 
KAWASAKI ROU.INO STOCK MFG. CO. LTD. 
KAWASAKI STEEL CORPORATION 


KAWASAKI GROUP EXECUTIVE BUREAU 
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Guide to 
Weights and 
Measures 


'^lu^ Cjiiidc was compiled by the 
Sfalisiical Deparnneiil of The 
liconomisl for use within our own 
fjfTicc; it was decided to publish it as a 
book lo serve a \’\ idcr public. The 
Guide has now been oul of print liu- 
some year<; but requests for copies still 
ccnic in. ll ha-' therelurc been decided 
lo re\ ise and cMend die Ciiiide and lo 
publish n se^(Mid and up-lo-dalc 
edition 

111 ^>0 pages i( pro\'ides Gets and 
hguies on the vwiglits and nicasuiC' 
ol the world. l‘or the most widely 
used units, tables of equivalents are 
given; for units dial are used onl\ in 
certain countries and trades, 
conversion factors arc given. 

The Guide, price 17 6d. (U.S. n 2.G 
post free for cash with order, is 
obtainable fiom: 


iaiiagiii|L> 

vour 

# ‘ 

money 


T ^ 

■‘J'v J 
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‘Xontrollability decided me on 
Vent-Axia units for keypoint" ventilation’’ 








Vent-Ax/a"s unique controllabilitythree speeds (including boost) and 
extract or intake at the touch of a button. Switches now available for 
Hush fitting or surface mounting as shown. 

The three overwhelming advantages of Vent-Axia units are 
reliability, quality, and choice of models and fitments. There are 
window, wall and roof units for every ventilation task. Specify 
the unique control switch for three speeds (including boost) and 
reversibility. Specify automatic or iris shutter ... all taken down, 
cleaned and replaced with the greatest ease. 

Choose Vent-Axia units for keypoint* ventilation in your 
business, in your home, and be assured of trouble-free, controlled 
ventilation for as long ahead as you care to look. 


•KEY POINTS Wherever people gather together in confinpd spaces. 
Wherever fug and fumes, steam, smoke, smells or dust pr(*vnil 


ASK YOUR ELECTRICAL SUPPLIER TO DEMONSTRA TE A VENT AXIA 

Vfff* the Uide nmrt of Vent-Aith UmHtd. 
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The Un-sensational VC10 


Rrlax ;it l(*n mile s ;i miinite as the most :nlv;uu’tMl jet airliner 
in tho world silently abolislios distance. British United VCIO3 
sweep you gi^acpfully into the sky with power to spare, land 
with controlled smoothness at your deslination—certain 
and soon. 

Travel spaciously—free of all sensation save that of beinjT 
pampered by attentive cabin crows. Span an ocean in a morn¬ 
ing yet arrive without the feeling of having travelled. The 
VCIO dominates the ski(?9 with the tranquil but mighty powder 
of its roar-mounted Rolls-Royce jets. This i.s flying as it was 


meant to be—understated, utterly magnilicent. Toll your 
Travel Agent you prefer to fly un-scnsationally on a 
United VCIO. 


BRITISH 

UNITED 



EUROPE • AFRICA • SOUTH AMERICA 


Portland House, Stag Place, London SWI. Telephone: Victoria Hi.' I 
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Labour Men, Tory 
Measures 

N ine months late, the political conicqucnccs of the political decision taken 
by Mr Wilson before his government was fully formed have at last got 
through to the Labour backbenches. When the Government rejected devalu¬ 
ation and slapped on its import surcharge in October; imposed new taxes in 
November; gave soothing reassurances to foreign bankers in return for the 
massive $3,000 million credit a week later; look a further deflationary dose 
in April; and sanctioned a further tightening of credit by the Bank of linglund 
shortly afterwards—through all this the parliamentary Labour party sat quiescent. 

The remarkable behaviour of the socialist-trade union dog in this long night 
time has been not that it has begun to bark nastily this week, but that it was 
silent for so long before that. For, all through, the rejection of devaluation has 
implied that not only the vital re-establishment of international confidence in 
sterling, but also the correction of the trade balance itself, arc dependent on 
puncturing Britain's economic boom. No one ever likes to put it so bluntly. 
But it was in that way, essentially, that the previous government had got through 
the two earlier sterling crises: the mild recessions of 1957-59 and 1961-63 
saved enough imports to put the balance of payments at least temporarily to 
rights, though in neither was there any marked impact on exports. 

If the real implications of Mr Wilson’s no-devaluation decision have been 
so long di.sgui.scd, that reflects above all the unexpected strength and endurance 
of this latest boom: and this is also an important if not an exclusive explanation 
for the seemingly nevei-cnding series of Mr Callaghan's budgets and special 
statements. It is a little too easy now to job backwards and blame the Govern¬ 
ment for not imposing much stiffer deflation last autumn. The fact is that 
the figures of industrial production then were insisting that the boom had long 
flattened out. The Government’s initial diagnosis of “ no domestic overstrain ” 
stemmed from its Treasury advice, as well as its own natural leanings. At 
that stage, indeed, the Bank of England itself regarded massive deflation as a 
mistake, and certainly there was never any sign that Mr Maudllng was thinking 
along those lines a little earlier in the autumn. 

What then really explains the Government’s seeming inability to master the 
external crisis, and above all to turn the tide of foreign confidence ? The 
calculations that inspired its latest measures are discussed on page 455. But the 
basic trouble has been that its earlier hammer-blows, some inltcrent in its defla¬ 
tionary policy and others not, did remarkably little to puncture the buoyancy 
of businessmen—at least until recently; but at the same time, through their 
general unpopularity in the business and financial community, hindered the 
already difficult task of restoring confidence in sterling. 

Now, with this latest additional deflationary dose, the likelihood is that the 
first element needed for a sustained sterling recovery, a slowing down of the 
economy, will come about. And this itself would normally have an immediate 
salutary effect on the psychological side. One must not be mesmerised by the 
unprecedented duration of the bear attack on the pound. Once British and 
international opinion is convinced that the Government really means w'hat it 
,«iys in putting the exchange rate of $2.80 first, then the turn round in the 
exchange markets could still be swift and sliafp—as it was in 1961 and 1957. 
The traditionally awful month of September might then hold none of its terrors. 
If one looked at the state of the economy alone, the greatly increased likelihood 
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McNamara’s Third Task 

President Johnson announces a bigger call-up. 
It is needed to complete “ the McNamara 
strategy ” 


I T is not often given to niini.Nicib of dcfciKc to have an ctlcei 
on history. France's Carnot and Prussia's \on Roon— 
ihc band is a small one, but Mr Robert McNamara will be 
numbered among tlicm. What has become known as “ ihc 
McNamara docaine " has revolutionised the siratcgic picture 
of the 1960 s by freeing the two great nuclear powers from their 
obsession with mutual threats of massive retaliation. And the 
revolution is not over yet. 

From i 960 omvards Mr McNamara began to put into prac¬ 
tice the thinking of a decade about problems of warfare that 
had suddenly grown more dangerous than ever before. 
Naturally not everyone was pleased. First American military 
men and then European allies objected to being buzzed by 
whiz-kids. As Henry Kissinger puts it: 

... the speeches of Secretary McNaimra at successive Nato 
meetings have been generally hailed as exrraordinarily brilliant, 
yet they have almost always been followed by periods of intense 
rcstivcncss in Europe. 

Yet, despite the rcstivcncss of General dc Gaulle and the 
failure to foresee the diplomatic consequences of the Nassau 
agreement in December 1962 , Mr McNamara's threc-prongeJ 
attack on defence problems was generally thought 10 be reach¬ 
ing its objectives. It is only since ibe sharpening of hostilities 
in Vietnam that the question has begun to be asked whether 
those objectives really met the problem. 

The first prong of the attack, the drive for cosi-cirkicncy, 
has certainly succeeded and is a model for other ministries 
of defence. The second, the attempt to diversify America's 
strategic options and get away from the choice between 
Armageddon and surrender, lias enjoyed a good deal of success. 
Mr McNamara sharply cut the risks of nuclear war by creating 
a pretty well invulnerable second-strike capacity of land-based 
Miniitemcn and Polaris submarine borne missiles, by changing 
a counlcr-city strategy to a counter-force strategy, and by 
advocating the build-up of conventional forces in Europe. 

But it was here that the McNamara strategy began to run 
into difficulties. America was not able to persuade Briiain or 
France to renounce nuclear wcaix>ns. West Germany's fears 
of being left without nuclear protection, backed by the threat 
of a gaullist-inspired Franco-German military collaboration, 
made the United States hesitate to play down tactical nuclear 
weapons too dramatically, despite Mr McNamara's descrip¬ 
tion of their possible use as “ a very definite threshold, beyond 
which we enter a vast unknown.” It is doubtful whether c\en 
Mr McNamara now envisages a war in Europe without tactical 
nuclear weapons being used. 

In the main, though, two parts of the McNamara piogramme 
were successful. The same cannot be said of ii\c third: the 
attempt to cope with “ wars of liberation.” “ It is quite pos¬ 
sible,” Mr McNamara told the armed services committee of 
the House of Representatives in 1962 , “ that in the decade of 
the 1960 s the decisive struggle will take place in this area.” 
Gticrrilla warfare and subversion, together with the even more 


difficult problem of coups d ctat, required the building-up of 
specialised forces and the development of specialised equip¬ 
ment. But in Vietnam the presence of American advisers and 
the counter-insurgency programme of ilie strategic hamlets, 
which Mr McNamara seems 10 have thought would be enough 
10 turn the scales against the Vielcong, proved not to be. Now 
he seems to have come to the conclusion that the deiorreni 
against wars of liberation is war itself: massive intervention 
combined with the threat of an escalation that would make it 
the .son of war America is be.st equipped to light. In this sense 
what is now happening in Vietnam is an experiment with an 
American strategy for Asia and Africa. 


T HIS growing American commitment in Vietnam is bound 
to read on the shape of American strategy in Europe. 
When the build-up is completed in Vietnam it seems likely that 
it will involve at least three full divisions of combat troops— 
half w'hat the United States has in Germanj^ President 
Johnson announced a bigger call-up on Wednesday ; he may 
also have 10 call up some specialists. Since the new men will 
ha\e to bo trained, the forces in Europe will probably be 
milked to supply Vietnam, and replaced by raw units. Inevit¬ 
ably this process w’ill lead to a greater reliance on tactical 
nuclear weapons in face of any build-up of Russian comcn- 
lional forces in east Germany. 

In other words, nuclear weapons in Europe could return 10 
their pre-McNamara role: a substitute for trained manpower, 
” the equaliser.” But this comes at a time when, in view of 
France's increasingly unco-operative attitude, the whole struc¬ 
ture of Naio may have ro be replaced before long by a .series of 
bilateral arrangements between America and its allies. .Xny 
new arrangement with west Germany would give the Germans 
a chance to insist on their own strategic ideas, the most extreme 
of which might be a return to a policy of massive retaliation. 
It is true that limited Russian raids into western Europe—the 
danger that Mr McNamara’s flexible response ” was de¬ 
signed to cope with—now seem less likely than they did in 
] 960 . The Russians too seem to reckon that a war in Europe 
would be nuclear or nothing. 

The distortion that Viemam and (leneral dc Gaulle impose 
on Mr McNamara’s European strategy is symbolic of the new 
postures America must adopt to face an adversary in the 
Pacific. Not only will Mr McNamara's planners have to work 
out new ways of bringing pressure to bear on China in the 
event of conventional war ; the existence of a Chinese bomb 
also conjures up a future in which enrly-warning systems will 
have to cover the western coast of the United States as well as 
the eastern one. Ihcre arc already reports of a growing 
American interest in an anti-missile .system created to deal not 
with Russian attacks but with those of other countries whose 
lack of nuclear experience might lead them to a sort of national 
kamikaze raid on America. The small atomic war is now a real 
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possibility that requires yet more options in the i\LXamara 
siiMtegy, 

iVrhaps llio greatest service that Mr McNamara has done 
his amniiy is to make the deparimeiu under hK eonirol 
sulUcienth flexible to consider such possibilities while ilierc 
is still lime. More than any other country the United Stales 

ti'K Ihi» to niul^o rupict in It o liv^ldillg 

two fronts: a liuropcan and an Asian one. 'I'he laci iluu the 


The Concord Charade 

Someone must call the bluff; the 
Concord supersonic airliner will not ^ 
be built. This is no sourpuss guess; it 
is the consensus of opinion among 
men closely connected with the project 

yet the charade goes on ; another sour round of par¬ 
liamentary criticism, another week of cuts in Govern¬ 
ment spending and Concord—officially—still survives. 
Unofficially, most people have written it olf as dead. Their 
reasons can be read between the lines of the latest report ol 
the Commiiiec of Public Accounts: the original C'.oncord 
design, which wa:. esiimated at a maximum cost of £170 
million halved between Britain and France, could not get 
across the Atlantic with—in the committee's words—“the 
regularity and safety required by civil airlines." With jxis- 
seiigcrs, it had no room U)r fuel unless they sw'am half the 
way ; with enough fuel, it had no room for passengers. 

At least another £100 million will be required to put this 
right, plus another £50 million for testing the aircraft; the 
current total stands at £330 million. Or so Mr Roy Jenkins's 
Ministry says. The Public Accounts C>ommiitee simply 
suspends belief: “Your committee . . . doubt the value ol 
estimates wliich are so conjectural as to be almost worthless 
as an indication of ultimale cost.' And so should any 
clian^wcllor, and any prime minisicr jealous of the way Britain's 
scarce resources ol skill arc spent. 

Why sliould the country tolerate an aviation drain, even of 
the—to aviation- modest dimensions of the Concord's 
present £i million in Britain a month? It is not quite 
correct to attribute Concord's survival to the personal 
influence of Mr Roy Jenkins ; rather does his inllucnce rest 
on the message he brings, that the Hague Court would award 
damages to France against Briiain of about £140 million if 
Concord were unilaterally cancelled. 'Phis has apparently 
whipped the C^hancellor back into line ; under present cir- 
cumsrances he simply ha.s not got £140 million to hand over. 
But the alternative, of going on, commits Britain to s|>ending 
at least £165 million building its half of C:oncord, and 
probably a great deal more if the PAC's gloomy surmises 
about cost estimates are right. It would already be cheaper 
to pay France ; it would be a positive gain to get together and 
agree mutually in spend the equivalent sum cm other things 
more useful to the two countries' economies. 

Nor does the accounting end there. For every airliner 
built there must be an airline to fly it. Parliament has already 
been asked to write ofl £i 10 million of Lap-ital for the British 


Asian from has becc^mc active for the first lime since the 
armistice ar Panmuniong means that America needs more 
troops, and the equipment to move troops from one side ol the 
world the other. This is the kind of problem that Mr 
McNamara and his men are good at. It is due to him, and the 
rcorganisaficui he has cflccrcd, that the present American 
aneiupi at a rescue operation in Vietnam was possible at all. 
Now ilie results c'.f his work are to be tested in baide. 


Overseas .Virways Corporal ion. for losses caused largely by 
living bad British aircraii, and the /JS million net profit made 
by the corporation Iasi year as it pulled itself out of the 
trough was not ploughed into rc.scrvcs as a normal airline 
w'oiild, but mopped up in a pitiful reduction of the deficit 
c»f nearly £90 million accumulated in eight years. BOAC 
is currently negotiating to pay the British aircraft industry 
£4 million each for jet aircraft that could have been bought 
from America for £2'. million. 

What is more, the corporation, innv as cynical an operator 
as the aircraft industry, is trying to trip the Govcrnnienl into 
yet another costly aircraft development. If BOAC can get 
the Govemment to approve the development of a juinbo- 
si/ed version of the VC to, which would not be done for 
much less than £35 million, then it could wriggle out of taking 
delivery of ordinary merely super-sized VC 10s that ir docs 
noi want. It would make the Government sell these aircraft 
10 it ai what BOAC might call an “ cc(»nomic " price, but that 
would certainly involve a heavy loss on ihcir produclion. 

'The situation has come to this: only a subsidy can keep 
the British aircraft industry alive. Concord is a bad aircraft, 
but it seems less damaging to go on with it than to slop 
although everyone accepts it will stop when the industry gets 
something to replace it. 'Ihe 10 has turned out to be a 
mistake aircraft, i.e. one else will buy it, so BOAC has 
10 buv more of what ii does noi want. BOAC' had an 
£80 million capital loss wriiten off plus the gift of an interest- 
free £^o million contingency reserve as compensation for 
taking VC] los. Now it demands that any future British 
aircraft that it buss sliall he subsidised by the Government. 
C'an the country really afford to do ihis ? Aviation is not 
the dynamic, pacc-scliing industry it once was ; technology 
has outstripped it as it once did the shipping and the motor 
indiisirv and now resides in more way-out techniques than 
manned, winged flight. 

So aviation does not coniribi.ic to the engineering industries 
in ihe way it did even live years ago, and the pace is deceler¬ 
ating 10 the point where (Concord, authorised at the end of 
1962 after several years' work, could not now be in service 
before 1972 or even later; the American supersonic 
iranspuri programme has been postponed for more re.scarch 
for at least another year and a half and no American aircraft: 
could be in service at all within the decade. This cxirctnc 
American caution, despite huge resources, despite careful 
research, should be a warning that supersonic airliners that 
can pav their way are not things designed on the back of an 
envelope. 
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It needs someone of courage to come out and say Concord as a gesture to Anglo-French goodwill at a time when Britain 
as now designed is not worth the labour and love going into was prepared to buy its way into the common market at 

it; to say that a pampered handful of air passengers do not virtually any price ? Had wc been accepted into the com- 

dcserve to monopolise the skilled devotion of some of Britain's munity. Concord might have been worth the cost. Now 

and France's best engineers. When the much more vital issue it is nor. There are better ways of spending nearly £200 

of this country’s security was at stake, there was still no lack million than in flying the Atlantic in three hours. Has 

of voices willing to say the 1\SR2 bomber should go. Cio everyone In every political party lost iiJs 1^11511^. ? 

why so shy about the relatively frivolous C^oncord ordered all constituents in Bristol ? 

Time to Plan the Planners 


Mr Callaghan may have put a 
stopper on the rebuilding of Britain's 
cities : but he has made it no less 
urgent to rethink how the provinces 
should be planned 

T he (Chancellor of the Exchequer has added a special irony 
to this week’s words from the Minister of Housing's 
planning advisory group*: “ It is essential that local planning 
authorities should be given as much guidance as possible on 
the scale on which they should plan. ... In particular the 
authorities must be given reasonably firm guidance on the 
assumed growth rate of public investment in roads and re¬ 
development.” The Chancellor's shadow lies heavily, too, on 
the first regional studies from the Department of Economic 
Affairs—for the North West and the West Midlandsf— 
which arc almost exclusively concerned with the urgent 
need to rebuild these areas. It is now a purely academic 
question whether the country can afford the 800.000 new 
houses which the north west so desperately needs by 1981, 
as well as the 600,000 claimed for ihc bursting populaiion 
of the West Midlands. But this does not mean that regionalism 
is at a standstill—on the contrary, as the purse strings tighten 
the opptuiuniiy arises for both Mr Crossman and Mr Brown 
to get down to essential jobs which will mean that when the 
money is to be had it can be spent to very much better effect. 

The first of these jobs is to improve the crude tools for 
deciding where investment can be most effectively concen¬ 
trated, If such obvious winners as the new city of Leyland- 
Chorley in Lancashire and (underlined by this week's interim 
ports plan, see p. 462) the expansion of the Severnside com¬ 
plex are given the go-ahead, how many other people must 
be denied how much ? It is clear that the first instalment 
of the National Plan is not going to say much about regional 
development, largely for the simple reason that nobody yet 
can decide how to express regional planning in economic 
terms. 

The depressingly inadequate West Midlands study—it con¬ 
tains, for instance, not a scrap of information relevant to the 
likely effects of the new office building curbs in Birmingham 
—confesses itself baffled. Clues from the scvcn-year-old 
Census of Production suggest that the labour-hungry Midlands 
industries, the key to the region’s affluence and squalor, may 
be using their expensive labour inefficiently. If this is true, as 
one guesses it is, then it is crucial to the national as well as the 
regional well-being—but guesses are not enough. Nor, to 

* The Future of development Flans. IIMSO. 10s. 6 d. 
t 'I'hc North West. ISs. The West Midlands. I2s. 6d. ILM.SO 


go to the opposite extreme, is the collection of endless statis- 
lics in pursuit of perfect knowledge. Goodness knows, there 
is enough to be done in the purely tactical field. To take 
an obvious example, the West Midlands is now (and high time 
too) to consider “ a new axis of growth " in the Welsh marches 
around Shrewsbury, but this has no chance of success until 
there is more knowledge of the conditions in which industries 
can be prized away from the Birmingham conurbation. 

An eloquent silence surrounds the biggest unasked question 
—which is nor what should be planned for the regions but 
who should be responsible for planning them. Mr Brown's 
regional economic planning councils arc supposed only to 
filter information to and fro between the DEA and the re¬ 
sponsible bodies within the regions ; and pretty fed up two 
of the councils must be feeling this week at having filtered 
back to them a heap of statistics and growth maps which some 
of their members were largely responsible for in the first place. 
If regional strategy is truly to originate at regional level—in¬ 
stead of being simply ihe best acceptable combination of plans 
devised by the several local authorities concerned—then 
something quite other is needed. This, too, is the great un¬ 
spoken message of the report to the Minister of Housing on 
reform of the planning (town and country style) machinery. 
In other words, radical reconstruction of representative local 
government is becoming more and more unavoidable. 

T he logic of the important, if unoriginal, suggestions made 
by the planning advisory group is unavoidable. Its brief 
was narrow and its approach not as bold as it seems to think. 
The report proposes that the bane of creative planning, the 
development map, should be scrapped in its present form. 
Ministerial approval would no longer be required for the 
fiddling details of every square yard of ground plan. Instead, 
planning authorities would be required to submit broad 
‘‘ policy maps ” only to the Minister, indicating among other 
things areas of immediate action. They would then be left 
to work out their own detailed schemes for these “action 
areas.” Counties as well as boroughs should be required to 
think what they want for their whole area rather than simply 
drawing up a few town maps. 

This would mean several things. Professional staff would 
be freed from the cumbersome chore of keeping the develop¬ 
ment map up to date and be free on the one hand to think 
out strategy and on the other to pay more attention to the 
design details of what is actually being built. Planning com¬ 
mittees would, or should, be put to much more imaginative 
effort than is generally required of them. Finally, local 
authorities w^ould have to be capable of handling the burning 
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details of town plans -ihc details which always mean money 
for somebody—without the Minister looking over their 
shoulder, save in an appeal. The best authorities are already 
capable of the.se things. Many others arc not, and in their 
present form are never likely to be. 

The solution for this is the one long advocated by this paper 
—and again recently in an Acton Society publication by Mr 
Brian Sraiih.t 'I'his is a new structure of democratic, as 
opposed to bureaucratic, local government based on regions 
and their subdivisions. If planning in any sense is to have 
a satisfactory regional form, this must be directly linked with 
the form of elected liKal government. Plcniy of other local 
services can and should remain within much smaller units 
w'hich would be junior partners in running the regions. 

Mr Crossinan himself is known to favour the largest type of 
city governmenr where possible. He wcnild like a single 


Is Patriotism Enough ? 

The Rumanians have made out quite 
an argument for their way to socialism. 
But there may be trouble ahead 

P Ai iuoTisM ma , or may not be the last refuge of scoundrels, 
as Dr Johnson said ; it has certainly become a favourite 
retuge for communists trying to give themselves a decent 
measure of popular support. In the post-Stalin period, the 
most outstanding example is the Rumanian. For nearly three 
years the Rumanian communists have been quietly and 
deliberately cutting themselves loose from their former 
dependence on the Soviet Union, arguing that the Russian 
attempt to restrict the all-round development of the Rumanian 
economy was clean contrary to Rumania's national interests, 
rhis defiance has paid oft. W-^hatever their private feelings, 
the Russian leaders, first Mr Khrushchev and now Mr 
Brezhnev, have accepted the Rumanians' independent stand. 
Instead of being expelled from the communist camp, as the 
Jugoslavs were in 1948, the Rumanians now find themselves 
treated with respect by Russians and Chinese alike ; their 
independence is respected, and their neutrality in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute accepted. 

Moreover, the Rumanian communists' defence of national 
interests has won them a measure of support—or at least of 
acceptance---by their own people that they could never have 
hoped to gain otherwi.se. At their party congress in Bucharest 
from July 19th to 24th the Rumanian leaders plugged away at 
establishing an even closer identification of their regime with 
Rumanian nationalism. 'I'hc state and the nation were 
presented as the indispen.sablc basis for building a socialist 
society ; the new constitution as fulfilling the “ centuries-old 
aspirations " of the Rumanian working people. 

The Rumanian party was likewise presented as an entirely 
home-grown product. Its name was changed from “ workers " 
to “ communist " party ; this emphasised its roots by linking 
it up with the prewar communist party. Its distinctive 
character was underlined by the decision lo call the party 
leader, Mr Ccauscscu, its general secretary, instead of first 
secretary, as is now the fashion elsewhere in the communist 
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borough on lyneside instead of four, and his unpopularity 
among outraged Labour councillors in the West Midlands 
must have convinced him that it is probably easier to turn 
seventeen authorities into one than it is to turn them into five. 
All this is sensible as far as ii goes. But it is no good 
strengthening the powers of the big cities without defining 
ihcir relationship to the weakened counties in between. It 
regions are to exist which can plan for the redistribution of 
population and resources, then it would be disastrous to be 
content even with quite drastic reforms of existing boundaries, 
and existing systems of government. Let us for heavens sake 
think in terms of systems and methods built to tit the demands 
of the future, rather than the habits of the past. 'I'hcn the 
men, and the money, could be made to fit better too. 

-1 iIk iu-\\ u'.'ioimI in,ul«!nviy. .Suviciy TTua. 
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world. The party wa.s also carefully prc,serued as beholden to 
n<i one. Mr ('eausescu meinioned the links between the 
Rumanian socialists and Bngcis in the 1880s: this was a 
delicate hint that the Rumanians took their marxism straight 
from the source and not through any Russian filter. He 
ignored the Red Army's help in mining Rumania communist 
in 1944 and 1945. 

The determined eftdn to identily the party with national 
and patriotic feeling may have helped to unite the top ranks 
of the parly. I'hc unity may not go all that deep, and 
allowance must be made for the fact that by temperament the 
Rumanians arc likely to be better at hiding their discords 
than some of their more excitable Slav neighbours. All the 
same, the Rumanian parly seems to be impressively free from 
the reports of disagreements and contending factions that per¬ 
sistently hover round most other cast European parries. 

It is only four months since the death of the veteran party 
boss, Mr Ghcorghiu-Dcj, and the authority of the men w^ho 
then closed their ranks smoothly and efticiciitly behind Mr 
Ccauscscu, the new party secretary, w^as confirmed at last 
w'eek's congress. 'I'hcy are now assiduously proclaiming their 
devotion to collective leadership. The new' regulation that 
no one is to hold more than one full-time job is doubtless 
designed to prevent the concentration of loo much power in 
one pair of hands. Yet the new' seven-member pracsidium, 
which takes over from the old politburo, and is to meet daily, 
will make it easier lor the small group of men ai the top to 
keep a light hold on the collective reins of po’A'er. 


W HAT really binds the Rumanian communists together is 
success. 'Fhey have given an impressive demonstration 
that their country, economically backward but rich in natural 
resources, is capable of developing an advanced all-round 
indusiiy of its own. 'riiey have shopped throughout the 
capitalist and communist worlds for the latest and best indus¬ 
trial equipment ; and in the' period from i960 to 1965 they 
have achieved u remarkable average annual growth of indus¬ 
trial production of 14.4 per cent. . They are all set to 
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consolidate and develop their pains over the next live years, 
and if the planned rate of industrial growth is rather more 
modest, it is still impressive. 

This is not all. They seem to have achieved this rapid 
industrial expansion without being seriously bothered by any 
of the inefficiencies and failures of centralised planning that 
are now giving rise to such anguished debate in most other 
communist countries. One reason may be that the Rumanian 
economy has not yet reached ihc point of complexity where a 
lightly centralised planning system really begins to creak ; 
another could be that they tend lo operate their planning with 
more common sense and flexibility than other communists. 
At any rate no one in Rumania seems to be worrying »yei) 
about the profit motive and l^rofcssor Liberman ; on ihe 
contrary, more centralisation is the order of the day. 

Mr Ccausescu and his colleagues, however, are not likely 
to become dizzy with success. They have made their pt>ini, 
but problems abound. Little progress has been made on 
agriculture. Collectivisation, puslied through ruthlessly four 
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years ago, has not yet paid off; in the next five years much 
more modest production targets are to be combined with a 
6o per cent increase in investment. Living standards have 
significantly improved, but people who have been given a 
snifi’ of prosperity may clamour for more of it, more quickly, 
than the regime is willing or able to provide. Similarly, 
writers and artists who have been given a little more rope 
could become far more diflicult to handle than they have been. 

The Rumanian communists may eventually find, in short, 
that patriotism is not enough. Their success in establishing 
their economic and political independence from Moscow may 
be envied by other communist regimes that for a variety of 
reasons—geographical, historical and economic—have felt 
obliged to make much more cautious use of the disintegrating 
forces in Stalin’s former empire. Bur when it comes to 
grappling with the painful and protracted task of working out 
a stable relationship between people and party, the Hun¬ 
garians and the l\>les have the advantage of the Rumanians, 
boNvever far they may yei be from the goal. 
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PARLIAAlliNT 

New Men, Old Bills 

O N his appearance as Leader of the 
Opposition on Thursday Mr >Icath 
wisely did not give the Prime Minister a 
rough question time. Rather like prize¬ 
fighters shaking hands dutifully before a 
gix)d, clean knock-down, drag out baulc. 
Mr Heath was right to play it cool, but as 
it happens Mr Wilson’s performance in the 
House over the last month has been falling 
away badly from his early supremacy. The 
exact date of the beginning of his decline 
was June 24th when Mr Maclcod in one (»f 
his rare forays at the dispatch box qiics- 
lioncd him on the GovcrnmcniV promise 
to introduce the steel bill this session and 
got a blatantly evasive answer. Since then, 
although he has not had much in the way 
of opposition at question time, Mr Wilson 
has not been impressive. iVLiybc he actually 
needs a good heavyweight lo perk him up. 

On Tuesday when the ihrce 'contenders 
for the Tory leadership were all tactfully 
absent Mr Wilson had no opposition at all: 
nor, by design, did the Chancellor of the 
li.xchcquer, who followed with his statement 
of the latest economic measures. Mr 
Anthony Barber had been left in charge t>f 
(Conservative economic policy but since he 
had not received an advance copy of the 
statement confined himself to the most 
general of objections. Mr Barber, who was 
at different times both Financial and 
Ikonomic Secretary to the Treasury during 
the last Conservative governmenr, was one 
of the Heath team of front bench spokesmen 
during the debates on this year’s Finance 


Bill. Other*, in the team \\crc Mr Peter 
Walker, Mr William Clark, Mr Peter Finery 
and Mr John Hall ; they are for the mo.-.r 
part state-educated, experienced in business 
and rchuively young. Thev were strong 
Mipporteis of Mr Heath in the leadership 
contest, and are likely to benefit from his 
success and their own efforts in securing it. 

Largely because of the lime taken by 
their amendments to the Finance Bill Cmany 
of w'hich were accepted by the Govern- 
inciirk the House is going to sit at least for 
the first week of August. It looks, however, 
as though separate bills which have been in 
the pipeline for some months will not be 
completed by that date and will have to be 
finished in the few days in November which 
precede the new session. The two most 
important of these, both of which have been 
amended by the Lords, are the Rent Bill and 
Mr Silverman's Bill to abolish capital pun¬ 
ishment--which now has Lord Parker’s 
suhstaiuial amendment on sentencing 
attached to it. Until they are passed rents 
wn'll remain unadjusted, and the Home 
Secretary will have to reprieve murderers 
condemned to death by the courts. It would 
be belter for the House lo sit another week 
into August. 

Labour Side-Tracked 

AST 'I’uesday may well turn out to be 
the most significant day in British 
politics since the war, and it is a nice judg¬ 
ment nhich will prove more important : 


.Mr Heath s election or Mr (Zallaghau's mini- 
Budget. I'l^r many LaU)ur MPs, at least, 
there is no doubt. This was the day when 
the Wilson (.iovernmenr turned its back on 
socialism and disastrously set the seal on a 
retreat to “ Siop-Cio.'* The anguish tvf 
Labour backbenchcis at seeing so many of 
their cherished schemes lucked into distant 
pigeon-holes may so far have been side¬ 
tracked into the lobbies and tea-rooms, bur 
it faces Mr Wilson with his biggest internal 
problem since he became Labour’s leader. 
This docs not mean that the 'Forics can niwv 
expect Labour neatly to fall apart : Mr 
Wilson is embarking on a brisk salvage 
operation, and he is the best political 
engineer in the business. 

Just how far he can restore morale and 
hold the party together will partly depend 
on the state of feeling inside the Cabinet, 
and among the “ magic circle ” of 
Baloghs and Neilds. While Mr Gallaghaii 
was making his announcement, Mr Brown 
was sitting on the Government front bench, 
ready to point an accusing finger at the 
Tories. But life in the Department of 
Economic Affairs cannot have been very 
cheerful over the past few days, and the 
sharp reaction of the 'Frades Union ('on- 
gress cannot have acred as a sedative on 
Mr Cousins. 

Mr Wilson has one piece of luck : Parlia- 
mciii will probably be adjourning at the end 
of next week, and by the time it gets back 
in the autumn he will have had a chance to 
paint a picture more acceptable to his party. 
But w ill the party conference accept it ? 
Probably it will. But the strains on matters 
even closer to Labour hearts than Vietnam 
arc showing. 
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Four Miles Up 

H kui iu the air over \’ietnam, some 
frightening question-marks were left 
hanging after the events of July 24th and 
27th, It had become widely assumed lhai 
suiiic sort of tacit anti-escalation under¬ 
standing applied to the installation of 
Russian surface-to-air missiles (Sams) 
around Hanoi. The Russians were installing 
them with such conspicuous slowness that 
the live sites identihed in the Hanoi area 
may nut be operational even yet. The 
Americans seemed to have firmly decided 
to bomb neither these sites nor the city. 
Titus the risk of a direct Russian-American 
collision appeared to be burred by clfecdv’e 
Queensberjy rules. But on the 24th a 
Russian-type Sam destroyed an F-4C 
Rlianrom flying at over 20,000 feet forty 
tniles west of Hanoi; and on the 27th 
American aircraft destroyed one of two 
“ semi-mobile " missile sites newly detected 
in that area. 

Even so, tlie time to press the panic 
button docs not seem to have arrived yet. 
The Sams west of Hanoi are presumably 
of Soviet provenance ; their crews may be 
Russian or partly Russian ; but they are 
(ulearlv not part of the defences of the 
noiihern capital ii.vlf. They w'cnt into 
action against aircraft attacking a munitions 
factory at Langchi, in an area where arms 
dumps, barracks and other military targets 
are located. If there is an understanding, 
it may still hold good as regards Hanoi 
used and the iinmcdiaiely associated net- 
vMMk of \iral tuaasp«)rt links and installa¬ 
tions. American attacks in this zone would 
almost inevitably force the Russians to take 
much more of a hand in the game. The 
Mgns are still that the United Stales means 
to launch no such attacks. President 
Jtdmson told his pe4)ple on Wednesday of 
his plans for large troop reinforcements, 
with all the painlnl consequences this means 
in ret ins of an increase in the draft. But. 
the burden of his statement was that, in 
spite of Republican clamour for the bomb¬ 
ing of Hanoi, he means to hold tenaciously 
to rhe a>nccpt of fighting the main war on 
the ground in South V'icinam. 

NON-PROLIFERATION 

Genevans Others 

N Tuesday the Russians, the Americans, 
and fifteen lesser governments, all of 
them “ non-nuclear ” except for Britain, 
resumed disarmament talks at Geneva. 
C^hma, France, Germany, Japan and Israel 
are niu represented in these talks, although 
they all have a keen interest in the main 
current topic—the halting of the spread of 
nuclear arms. Bur Sweden, India. Canada 
and FgyTk' which in their various ways are 
als4) keenly interested parties, are at the 
green table. And the behaviour of the 
middle powers " may be worth watching 
as closely a*- that of the greatest. 

As the talkv began, the headlines 
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were bdi^ captured by the superpowers' 
reaffirmations. Russia again rejected, and 
America again insisted on, on-site inspec¬ 
tions as part of a ban on underground 
nuclear tests. For America, Mr Foster still 
voiced hopes of persuading the Russians 
that Nato nuclear sharing would check, not 
increase, proliferation. Mr Tsarapkin 
showed himself unpersuaded. The 1961 
“ Irish resolution ” formula was no longer 
enough, he said; there mu.st be a ban on 
transfers of nuclear arms ntJt only to 
individual states but also to groups of states 
(meaning no multilateral fleet or Atlantic 
Nuclear Force). 

But what about other stares" more 
general reservations ? Almost all the 

near-nuclearnations arc arguing that, if 
they are to hold back, the existing nuclear 
powers must at least begin to cut back. 
Sweden would like to package up a non- 
proliferation treaty with a “ freeze ” on out¬ 
put of fissionable material. Neither Sweden 
nor India (for different reasons) is content 
with the idea of the nuclear powers offering 
the others a general guarantee of protection. 
India wants them to reduce their stocks of 
nuclear arms as well as halting production ; 
Canada calls on them at least to pledge 
themselves to start cutting back soon. No 
doubt middle powers arc as apt as great 
powers to start bargaining from positions 
that can later be modified. But, at the least, 
this should help to remind the nuclear 
club’s members that non-proliferation is no 
private squabble. The outsiders must bo 
taken seriously, too-—for the good reason 
that the aim of the exercise is to stop them 
all crowding in. 

At Geneva now American, British, 
Canadian and Italian experts are synthe¬ 
sising the latest British text with the more 
complex one offered by Canada, which 
reflects some of the near-nuclear states' 
anxieties. This dovetailing is not the only 
problem. The British text goes some way 
to meet Russian objections : it would ban 
transfers of nuclear arms to any group of 
states unless a veto on their use was retained 
by those members that are already nuclear ; 
and its “ escape clause *' would let Russia 
out if any Nato nuclear sharing did 
lead to proliferation. Much negotiation 
remains : but it is early days yet. 

TERRITORIAL ARMY 

Shoot Me Like a Soldier ... 

T has for long been obviofis that several 
of the fifteen varieties of auxiliary 
soldiers who limp along behind the British 
army would have to go. It was merciful of 
the Government to say which, and when, 
on Thursday afternoon. In fact the whole 
lot are to be neatly carved up between two 
categories : some 8,500 combat-ready men, 
paid a bounty of £3 a week and organised 
much as the Territorial emergency reserve 
is now ; and a further group, bringing the 
total of reservists up to 50,000, paid £60 
n year and prepared to provide a stiffening 
for the regular army in any of its roles. 


By 19^ this change should be saving 
£20 million, and should have liberated a 
certain amount of manpower and accom¬ 
modation that is at present tied up in 
servicing indifferent Territorial units. 

There arc two important implications. 
First, the Home Secretary is to announce 
a reorganisation of civil defence—which 
sorely needed it, and which is now to be 
deprived of what could have been its back¬ 
bone. Second, the new-model Territorials 
(and above all their employers; will have 
10 accept obligations much more onerous 
than those that week-end soldiers now take 
on. One wonders how many will volunteer, 
apart from the very young or the few who 
do not care about promotion in their civilian 
jobs. But these are doubts about the prac¬ 
tice, not the principle of the thing. It would 
be very foolish if the Conservatives, to 
please the majors in the divisional associa^ 
tions, opposed what is an inevitable reform. 

ADEN 

Dancing out of Time 

K the old “ jaw rather than war" 
principle, talk is usually a good 
thing in a tricky ctirncr. Certainly this 
seems to have been Mr Greenwood’s guide 
in his swift dash to Aden on July 23rd. 
Having failed to get constitutional talks 
going in either London or in the South 
Arabia federation, he is now trying to get 
the Adeni and federal leaders to send dele¬ 
gates to Loudon to talk about some other 
talks later on. Even this suggestion needs, 
says the Adeni government, close study. 

The trouble is that there is no reason 
to suppose that, while Adeni and federal 
politicians talk about talking, the National 
Liberation Front will grant them a truce 
from its terrorist war. With the fear of being 
blown to smithereens close on thcii tails, 
it is myopic to expect Aden's leaders to go 
calmly through tlie formal, slow-morion 
sbuific of an independence dance. 

Some of Aden's loaders would doubtless 
have been privately relieved if Mr Grecti- 
wockI had done what was half-expected 
and suspended the constitution. At least 
they would then have been off the hook 
themselves. But the British would have 
been good and truly hooked. The alter¬ 
native is to try to cut the ground from 
under the terrorists by pushing on much 
faster, and iu more specific terms, with 
independence. Whether Aden's modern 
politicians and the hinterland’s autocratic 
sheikhs c;*n ever agree on their marriage 
terms is and remains a puzzle: the p»>iiit 
is that Miice Britain [> duing demonstrably 
badly as a inaniage broker, it might he 
better to tr\ leiring them get on with it 
themselves. 

There arc two iiuerconncctcd things that 
Britain might do first: one negative, the 
other positive. The British base at Aden 
has recently slid into the background of 
debate ; *it should be allowed to slide even 
further. The Adenis will have a much 
tougher job if their hands are tied behind 
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their backs by prior commiimenis over ihe 
base. Almost certainly an independent 
Aden would allow Britain some facilities 
—at a price. 'I'he important thing is for 
British defence policy to be in a position 
where not being offered them would be no 
worse than an annoyance. Second, the 
British government should stop teetering 
and take that small but much fussed over 
plunge of sending a British minister to talk 
things over in Oiro. In the House of 
Commons on July iqth, Mr Wilson said 
he was all for this but the sabotage and 
terrorism in South Arabia must stop first. 
If the Cairo-bound minister had some con¬ 
structive proposals in his suitcase, the two 
things could happen together. 

JAPAN 

Breakthrough 

J apan’s ruling party, the conservative 
Liberal-Democrats, took a beating in the 
Tokyo municipal elections last week¬ 
end. A major reason was the charges of 
corruption laid against some of their mem¬ 
bers, which alarmed even the normally 
docile Tokyo voters. The Liberal-Demo¬ 
crats had earlier failed to gain even one of 
Tokyo’s four scats in the election Luir weeks 
ago to the upper house of the national 
parliament. 

But even more impressive than the 
Liberal Democrats' defeat in Tokyo wore 
the gains made by the Komcito (Clean 
Ciovernment) party, the political arm of the 
Soka Gakkai movement, all of whose 23 
candidates were elected, giving it more than 
■ sixth of the seats. It now holds a strong 
position, for neither the Liberal-Democrats 
nor the Socialists hold a majority in the 
Tokyo assembly ; one may have 10 turn 10 
the Soka Gakkai. Soka Gakkai is a mass 
movement of militant Buddhists whose ad¬ 
diction to discipline, to impressive displays 
and to a certain intolerance of those who 
disagree with it has led it to be likened to 
the fascist movements of Europe. This 
description is hotly contested by Soka 
Gakkai supporters, whose letters flowed in 
to The pA'oiiowist when we suggested as 
much, rather as letters flow in to those who 
criticise the Moral Rearmament movement. 
That comparison is to some extent apt, since 
the Soka Gakkai proclaims ccjually high 
ideals, regards its political activity as an 
exercise toward these ends, and carries it out 
in a manner that is sometimes less than lofty. 

SCHOOLS 

Milk Oh! 

ms is public economy week. Last week 
was teachers' pay week. Put the two 
together. The ccsi of running all schools 
in England and Wales in 1963-64 was 
^812.7 million. 01 this ^^391 million went 
on school-teachers’ salaries and superannua¬ 
tion coniriburions. This figure, a$ every¬ 
one knows, is to rise by at least £44.5 mil¬ 
lion after last week’s arbitration award. 
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Capital spending and loan charges on capi¬ 
tal added up to £177.7 million for the 
schools in 1963-64. There is a crying need 
for spending on new school buildings, and 
for improvements to those that exist. But 
clearly, now, extra money will not be forth¬ 
coming. 

One item not included in the above 
reckoning is the cost of school meals and 
milk. This was £102.5 million in 1963-64. 
Parents paid £34 million towards the cost 
of meals in that year; the milk is entirely 
free. So the service cost the Exchequer 
more than half as much again as the 
cost of increasing the icichcrs’ pay last 
week. The charge for school dinners was 
last raised in 1957, to is. per day, which 
is now less than half the cost of providing 
each meal. A perfectly workable system 
exists for exempting poor parents from the 
full charge. Mr Oosland, action this day! 

SOCIAL S’l udie:s 

Heyworthy Now! 

B ack at the beginning of June, the report 
of the Hey worth committee on .social 
studies received the routine welctHue that 
such reports receive from the government 
and the opposition of the day. But it would 
seem that, since then, everyone has quietly 
forgot ten the whole matter: and this week's 
new financial stringencies make it unlikely 
that the politicians will want to be reminded 
of it now. 'Lhe 1 Icy worth report proposed, 
chiefly, that a Social Science Research 
C'oiincil should be set up, to channel govern¬ 
ment money into support for the social 
studies, to keep an eye on the supply of man¬ 
power in this field, and to spread around 
information and guidance about what should 
be being done. The commitiec's sums were 
obscure: but the operation would clearly be 


The general clcciion, now so nearly 
concluded, has been itifliicnccd by a 
novel clcineni of much present and 
greater future sigiiineaiicc. In several of 
ihe counties the farmers have been acting, 
noi. ns hitherto, mere doers of tlie will 
of their landlords, hut on their owti behalf. 
The special topic which has most conimonly 
set them in motion has been the game. For 
the two or three last dry summers the game 
has everywhere in preserved districts be¬ 
come more nuinerou.s than usual, and 
excessively oppressive. At the same time 
the systerit of supervision has become more 
siringenr since the passing of Sir Baldwin 
Leighiijn's Act for converting the rural 
police constables into game watchers. 
And this Act has proved the last 

turn of the game law screw which 
the farmers, dependent as many of 
them arc, cannot bear. I'he result 
has been that the farmers have given very 
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an extremely cheap one—they suggested a 
net increase in Ciovernment spending of 
£150,000 in the first year, £500,000 ift the 
second. 

I'hc spending of this modest sum would 
encourage the carrying out of specific re¬ 
search projects that might otherwise not get 
done. It would take over some of the heavy 
burden of support for research that the great 
and generous American foundations have 
carried for so long. It would also help to 
co-ordinate the research fin, for instance, 
education or in sociology; that is already 
being done up and down the country, but 
that is being done in an absurdly haphazard 
way. Among other things, to spare this 
cash could spoil a large part of the shoricst- 
term return that is to be expected on the 
vast recent investment in old and new uni¬ 
versities: they all have dozens of younjg 
dons longing to do a little research for publi¬ 
cation, but with nobody to tell them what 
research needs doing now. E'uriheimorc, 
one reason why the universities have righily 
been given the money for expansion is in 
order ihai they should increase the produc¬ 
tion of people with certain scarce skills for 
w'hich the demand is growing—economists, 
for example (although a change of govern¬ 
ment might create a wave of unemployment 
in this specially, if a glance around the new 
departments in Whitehall is any guide;. It 
would really be sad and silly if, when some 
future chancellor is once again ready to 
untie the curbs on the demand for specialists 
of this kind, it were to be found that the 
specialists do not exist because nobody has 
been keeping an eye on whether the right 
specialties are being cultivated now. It 
would be nice if this present period of 
enforced parsimony could really be used to 
prepare for the day when it will be over. 
Hey worth could help to do so, rather 
cheaply. 


much i;reuLer suppoit than usual to the 
liberal candidates for cuutities, especially 
where such candidates have personally 
dealt fairly or liberally with their own 
leiianis in relation to Kamc. One noticeable 
instance of this movement ha^ been the 
defeat of Sir Baldwin LciKhion himself in 
Shropshire. . . . We regard nil these 
things as most hopeful signs—hopeful 
for the elevation of the social suitus 
of the tenani-farmcr, and iiopeful for 
the future progress of British agri¬ 
culture, which at present is m.'^re kept 
b-ack by the mismanagement of landed 
property, and the unduly depressed condi¬ 
tion of ihe tenant-farmers, than by any 
other circumstance. With a few tenant- 
farmer members in the House of Commons, 
there probably would soon be a diminution 
of game on our soil, with a vastly increased 
amount of capital employed boili in its 
improvement and cultivation. 


Cconotnitct 

JUl.Y 1805 

A iM;W liIJiC riON ISSLK 
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WHAT'S THE NEWS FROM SHELL CHEMICALS? 


More propylene from Carrington 



PROPYLENE OXIDE 
IS NOT A NEW 
CHEMICAL. IT WAS 
FIRST ISOLATED BY 
OSER AS FAR BACK 
AS leei, BUT MORE 
AND MORE USES 
ARE STILL BEING 
FOUND FOR IT, 



PROPYLENE OXIDE IS 
USED MAINLY AS AN 
/NT£RMBOfATB IN 
THE PRODUCTION OF 
OTHER CHEMICALS 
WHICH ARE, IN TURN, 
USED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
POLYURETHANE 
FOAMS, RESINS. 
PHARMACEUTICALS, 
COSMETICS AND A 
WIDE RANGE OF 
OTHER GOODS. 



CARRINGTON, STANLOW AND SHELL HAVEN 
ARE THREE OP THE BIGGEST CHEMICAL 
COMPLEXES IN EUROPE. AT ALL THREE, 
MANY OF THE INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTION 
UNITS ARE BEING EXPANDED TO MEET THE 
RAPIDLY GROWING CALLS PROM 
PRACTICALLY ALL INDUSTRY FOR MORE 
SHELL CHEMICALS. 


Shell Chemical Company Limited and Petrochemicals 
Limited are members of the Royal Dutch/Shell group 
of companies. Shell Chemical Company's three oper¬ 
ating divisions are; Industrial Chemicals, Agricultural 
and Plastics & Rubbers. Marketing through Regional 
Offices offers friendly service with all the advantages 
of dealing with a big international group. 

Can Shell Chemicals help you ? Please write to the 
Information Officer, 


um\ 





/j'- This Operating Supeivi-.or is an axecutivo at the Camririton Works of 
Peirovhumtcals Limtied He has a stelf of 27 people. Ho is 37, and has 
a 8 Sc (Tech ) ciegroe from the University of Manchester. 


So many good products begin with Shell Chemicals 

Shell Chemical Company Limited, Shell Centre, Downstream Building, London, SEf 
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THE WORLD 


Smiles in a 
deserted city 

Our Paris correspondent, left behind as the great migratory 
tribe of " Les Aoutietis " departs from Paris for its annual 
holiday, takes time off from hunting for open shops in empty 
streets to reflect on foreign holidaymakers in France and on 
French holidaymakers abroad. 

S OON visitors to France will be spared one shock. In their 
agonised calculations on the threshold of a restaurant, they 
will still have to reckon with the tip but no longer with the 
convert. From October, the cover charge is to be included in 
the advertised price. Already, as part of Operation Charm, 
a visitor arriving in France may be handed his cheques sourire 
(smile cheques): a sheaf of six forms on which the visitor is 
supposed to record the names of Frenchmen who have been 
particularly amiable to him. Any Frenchman who collects enough 
of these cheques will qualify for a prize from the government. This 
campaign, together with more down-to-earth measures such as 
increased credit facilities for hotel owners trying to modernise 
their accommodation, is designed to prevent the fast dwindling 
surplus on the tourist balance from turning into a deficit. 

This may seem odd. Has France not everything to offer? 
It has Salnt-Tropez for the snob and the sandy beaches of Brittany 
for the family, the grandeur of the Pyrenees and the ski slopes 
of the Alps for the sportsman, chateaux for culture-vultures, food 
and wine for the gourmet. All this and more, with Paris thrown 
into the bargain. A paradise, one would have thought, for the 
tourist. And yet the figures are bleakly there. In 1962, the 
surplus of foreign spending in France over French tourist spend¬ 
ing abroad amounted to nearly 1,000 million francs. In 1963, 
it was still in the region of 600 million francs. But last year 
it was down to 152 million francs; by now it may well have 
vanished. 

Revenue from tourism is not actually declining. But so far 
France has proved no match for its Mediterranean partners in 
the competition to squeeze a larger income out of Europe's mass 
migrations at holiday time. Some travellers are by-passing 
I'rance; others are hastening through on their w'ay to Italy or 
Spain. Since France’s higher prices seem to be the main deter¬ 
rent, one of the aims of the current campaign is to convince 
outsiders that France is, at any rate, the place where you get 
value for money. 

Outsiders, however, arc no longer the only ones to be wooed 
to the idea of a French holiday. The balance is threatened mainly 
because an increasing number of Frenchmen are taking their 
holidays outside their own country. Foreign travel is no lunger 
the privilege of the wealthy or erudite few. The wanderlust has 
spread to the middle classes and even occasionally beyond. Last 
year, one in every seven bolidaymaking French adults went 
abroad: « total of 3 8 nullion French tourists. The proportion is 
rising fast. Qearly, Frenchmen have been drawn mto the all- 
European search for an unfamiliar but not too expensive place in 
the sun. 



Price has a lot to do with the direction of travel. Italy, the 
traditional destinatiem of holidaying Frenchmen, just managed to 
stay at the top of the table last year wnth about a million tourists 
spending an average of 19 da>'s there. But only just. The figuics 
for Spain and Portugal combined were almost the same and, judging 
by the rate of growth, should be much higher this year. French 
holidaymakers have been striking out in all directions, though not, 
alas, across the Channel. Britain is still in sixth position but well 
behind Switzerland, Germany and the Benelux countries. Last 
season, Britain could welcome only some 144,000 French tourists, 
though each of them stayed on average more than 25 days. "The 
length of stay can be explained by the large number of young 
people coming to learn English. 

The fast expansion in foreign travel is a striking feature in the 
general but steadier growth of holiday-taking. The main reasons 
for this general increase are longer holidays, higher living standards 
and easier travel. Though four weeks’ holiday with pay is not 
yet legally compulsory in France, it is already the rule in industry. 
Last year, 44 out of every 100 Frenchmen took a holiday. But 
what about the remaining 56 who stayed at home ? 

The reasons that send one family on holiday and keep another 
at home arc fairly predictable. One important factor is where 
they live. Town dwellers have a greater urge for a break than 
people living the whole year round in the countryside. Parisians 
arc national record-breakers, three out of four taking an annual 
leave. A second and vital factor is income and class. Only one 
farmer in ten takes a holiday (defined in French statistics as more 
than four days spent away from home). The list of holidaymakers 
moves up through labourers, small shopkeepers, skilled workmen, 
employees to end with senior executives in business and the pro¬ 
fessions. The well-to-do, who in recent years have discovered 
le weekend (and have sent the price of any cottage within 50 miles 
of Paris sky-high), like to cornice summer at the sea with a skiing 
holiday ip winter. The wife, in these top groups, often stays aw'ay 
with the children throughout the school holidays, the husband 
joining them for the weekend. But the old joke about the cuckolds* 
train is getting out-of-date as so many husbands now drive dowm 
by car. 

When holidays range from a week with cousins in the country 
to months of luxury, national generalisations are not easy. But 
one thing Frenchmen still insist on ; nearly all of them take their 
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l^ne pat'tii de compagng 


ln'lidays in August. The hordes migrating through the country¬ 
side that month arc called /l\s Aoutieih by verbal analogy with that 
other mysterious tribe., the Martians. Those who live on tourism 
grumble, but efforts to stagger holidays have failed so far. True, 
ii i^ claimed that more people have gone away in July this year 
and your correspondent's lesser difficulty in parking his car sccm> 
to confirm this. Rut it is this coming weekend that the great rush 
is on. Pails is left to the h^roign vi .iter and to the few abandoned 
Parisians who will have at least one ingredient of a holiday, the 
leeliiig of il<}(>ay'^emvnl. 


CYPRUS 

Makarios's fast one 

I lIOM Ol'U CORRLSPONIM NI IN NICOSIA 

O wtniY in the wake of Greece's crisis comes a crisis in Cyprus. 
O On July 23rd the Greek Cypriot members of the House of 
Representatives pushed through a controversial new electoral law 
which, by placing the Greeks and the Turks on a common roll, 
wipes (»ui all the special provisions for 'Eurkish representation in 
patliametu that were included in the Zurich sotilement. At the same 
lime they passed an accompanying bill that exten^a the terms of 
office of President Makarios - bur nor that of the vice-president, Dr 
Kutchuk, w'hose functions, the Greeks claim, are nbw defunct—as 
well as that of all existing members of the legislature, for a period 
of up to twelve months (after which the elector^, law will come 
into force). The fifteen Turkish members of the house were 
refused entry to the debates unless they first accepted conditions 
that amounted to a virtual surrender of the entire Turkish case. 

Observers here believe that this crisis w'ould not have arisen 
had the Greek government been functioning normally. In count¬ 
less mutters during the past eighteen months, Athens has restrained 
Archbishop Makarios and his ministers (as well as General Grivas). 
Suddenly the restraining hand was paralysed—and the temptation 
to pull a fast one proved irresistible to the Cypriot ministers. The 
electoral bill was smartly w'hipped out and jet-propelled through 
parliament. 

Tn fairness to the Greek Cypriots it should be pointed out that 
the law docs not come into force immediately, so that the Turks 
have a slight respite; but the Turks argue that it is the principle 
that matters and the time lag is irrelevant. Again, there are signs 
that the Greeks regard the law as an initial ** bargaining position 
rather than as an immutable basic law in a new constitution. But 
the Turkj take the law at Its face value and for propaganda pur- 


po.scs make the most of its latent injustice. In every constituency 
they would be heavily outnumbered and, on the face of it, would 
be lucky if they got two or three seats out of fifty. 

The most curious aspect of the whole ^air is the Greek Cypriots* 
naive ovcr-confidtncc that the Turks arc now ready to collaborate 
with them. If only the Turkish “ terrorist ” leadership ia over¬ 
thrown, the theory runs, then the moderates will come forward and 
co operate with the government in implementing the new constitu¬ 
tion. linlightcned Turks will run on the Greek ticket in elections, 
and enlightened Greeks will be prepared to vote them into 
parliament. 

It is all like an echo of the days of Lennox-Boyd, Harding, Rad- 
cliff c and so on, with the roles absurdly reversed, and the arch¬ 
bishop looking more like a British colonial administrator every day. 
The Greeks look like being as wrong in their assessment of the 
Turks as the Colonial Olficc frequently was in its assessment of 
the Cjrccks. There may be a groundswcll of frustration, even 
disaffection, around Ataturk Square, but this mood falls a long way 
short of collaboration with the enemy.’* 

As a first counter-measure, the fifteen Turkish deputies have 
held their own “ parliamentand extended their own terms of 
office as well as that of Dr Kutchuk. They will probably hold 
further special sessions, so that Nicosia will have the comic spectacle 
of two rump parliaments operating at opposite ends of the city. 
'Ehe big question, however, is wliethcr the Turks will go further 
and proclaim a separate Turkish C^ypriot republic. On the whole, 
this seems improbable. Despite the fulminations of Mr Denktasb« 
who after a period in the shadows has come back to life with 1 
bang, many of the more responsible Turks realise that their pockets 
of territory do not add up to a Katanga. Besides, as Dr Kutchuk 
has just rciieraied, the i960 constitution is still sacrosanct. In effect, 
every step the Turks take is in the direction of a separate state ; 
but each move will be represented us within the framework of the 
existing Zurich constitution. 

As always, the key to the crisis wnll probably lie in Ankara, 
Although there has been some sabre-rattling from Turkey—a blunt 
warning note to Archbishop Makarios, the reported alerting of the 
Turkish air force, a special meeting of the cabinet—the Turkish 
government’s first reaction has not been precipitate. Obviously 
it is watching closely the course of events in Greece. If there is 
a chance of resuming the dialogue wM*ih Athens which the current 
upheav'il has brought to a huh, then the Turks may stay their hand. 
But if the Greek crisis goes on and virtually paralyses the Greek 
government’s capacity to conduct effective diplomacy and to restrain 
the Greek Cypriots, then obviously Ankara will be sorely tempted 
to take advantage of the situation—which might conceivably mean 
something drastic. In this situation Britain, as the only guarantor 
power in a position to do anything, may have to play a more active 
role in Cyprus diplomacy. 

Mcanw'hile, all eyes arc focused on Athens. The establishtnenc 
of a rightish Centre Union administration, possibly under Mr 
Stefanopoulos (the solution now being canvassed here;, would be 
relatively agreeable to Ankara, but w'ould horrify the Greek 
Cypriots, who regard Mr Stefanopoulos as the man w 4 \o “ let the 
Turks into the Cyprus question " in 1955, when he was Greek 
foreign minister. More recently Air ,Stefanopoulos infuriated the 
Greek Cypriots by obliquely referring to Archbishop Makarios as 
the “ Satanic influence ” which had blocked the chance of a settle¬ 
ment last summer. 

Whatever happens in Athens, there arc bound to be repercus¬ 
sions io Cyprus. Already there arc signs that the delicate relations 
between the Greek Cypriot national guardsmen (predominantly 
pro-Papandreou) and tiie Greek army officers (predominantly pro¬ 
monarchy) have worsened- although Turkish reports of serioui 
clashes cannot be confirmed. In the laconic and faintly blood¬ 
curdling words of a Turkish radio commentator, August looks like 
being an interesting month in the eastern Mediterranean. 
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SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 

Floating free 


fGan 

mALOIVE »S. V.;* 

INDIAN OCEAN 
MAURITIUS 


HAWAIIAN IS .. 
PACIFIC OCEAN 
NAURU! 

SAMOA IS 
FIJMS* 

AUSTRALIA^ 



COOK IS 


T he liquidation of the British Rmpire has 
got to the pernickety stage of trying 
to tidy away thirty small remaining depen' 
dcncicK whose populations total only live 
million. Most of them are scattered across 
the oceans in the form of islands, or island 
groups ; on the principle that a giil can 
never have too many pearls, it was an un¬ 
stated axiom of the age of British naval 
supremacy that the blue on the map always 
looked better when the Jots on it were 
coloured red. Now, from Ascension to 
Christmas Island, the question of the 
islanders* future presents all its little com¬ 
plexities : financial, constitutional and some¬ 
times racial. 

On Monday the colonial secretary, Mr 
Greenwood, got back from Aden just in 
lime to preside at the opening i>f the Fiji 
constitutional conference in London. On 
the same day, an agreement was signed in 
Colombo cning British protection over the 
Maldives and confirming their full indepen¬ 
dence. Within the next lew weeks a con¬ 
stitutional conference is due for Mauritius, 
which has lately been jolted out of a rather 
relaxed approach to indepciidcncc by 
disturbances that brought British troops 
speeding to the island in May. 

Meanwhile an interesting variation on the 
independence theme is just about to work 
out for the Cook Islands. Although these 
once British-protected islands have for sixty 
years been administered by New Zealand 
and are not among Mr Greenwood's respon¬ 
sibilities, the course now plotted for them 
deserves his attention. 

These problems arc trickier than the 
soraclimcs simple minded approach of Mr 
Sori Coulibaly's United Nations committee 
on decolonisation allows for. In both 1963 
and 1964 his committee solemnly demanded 
instant independence for Fiji, whose people 
showed their irritation with this uninformed 
talk. The present conference is c'oncerned 
with fuller self-government, not with inde- 
pcndcnce-*-and this at the wish of all patties. 

Fiji's special problem resembles those of 
Mauritius and British Guiana. Plantation 
labour recruited from India, in the blithe 
days when the British vvcrc thinking more 
about quick profits than about eventual com¬ 
plications, has left it with an Indian com¬ 
munity that makes up half of the population 
of 450,000; the original Fijians make up 
only twO'fifths, but own most of the land. 
So far, communal conflict has been averted. 


But the Fijians’ anxieties fully explain why 
Ratu Mara, their leading member in the 
elected legislative council, emphasised on 
Monday that ** independence is not our 
goal ”—whereas the leading Indian member, 
Mr A. D. Patel, expressed hopes of eventual 
independence. 

No such racial rift troubles the 95,000 
Maldivians. Although their 200 inhabited 
islands stretch across 500 miles of sea, they 
are one people, l( 3 ng united, if loosely, under 
a Moslem sulrnnatc which accepted Btitish 
pioicction in the mnctcciiih century. Since 
1956 the British interest has concerned the 
staging airfield on (ian island in Addu atoll. 
In 1958 Mr Ibrahim Nasir, who had become 
(and remains; prime minister, tried to get 
the Gan agreement changed by withdrawing 
labour from the British base ; the Addu 
islanders, who had ftiund the base a more 
paying proposition than fish or coconuts, 
then seceded—and were not cajoled back 
until 1963. The new agreement confirms 
the British tenure on Gan until 1986, while 
ending British com ml of the Maldives' 
foreign relations. 

Mr Nasir is noi cspected to use his 
new freedom in e.Merual afi'airs to seek the 
expensive prestige of a seat at Commor- 
wealih conferences or in the United Nations. 
IIis model may be Western Samoa, which, 
since January 1962, has enjoyed complete 



independence but has saved its 110,000 
people a lot of money by using New 
Zealand, the former administrator, as its 
agent for most of its external representation. 
The Samoan formula may help to resolve 
some of the problems that confront a good 
many mini-nations. 

New Zealand may also be providing a 
further model for the most minute of all by 
its disposition of the 20,000 Cook Islanders. 
Three years ago they declined its offer of 
full independence. They have opted for 
free association. In April, in the presence of 
UN observers, they elected a new assembly 
by universal suffrage. It proceeded to 
adopt a new constitution that makes 
internal self-government complete, and 
enables the islanders, at any time they 
choose, to lake over the external relations 
which New Zealand will until then handle 
as their agent, and to declare themselves 
wholly sovereign. 

The Russians, Americans and British have 
all expressed certain reservations in the UN 
debates on the matter, and the Sori Conli- 
baly committee has been watching the 
whole thing with a rather baffled nervous- 
ncvss. But it looks as if the Cook process 
will yield a recipe that could have a templing 
taste for other little island entities. It 
may point the way toward a .solution even for 
tiny Nauru, whose 2,700 inhabitants, while 
showing a certain disregard for the bleak 
fact that the island’s phosphate deposits will 
be exhausted within a generation, and turn¬ 
ing down Australia's attempts to resettle 
them elsewhere, h.Tve been asking for 
independence in two years’ time. 

TRINIDAD 

Growls in the 
sun 


I ROM A SriiClAl, COKRb5>rONDJ.NT 
LAIKI.V IN FORT OF SPAIN 

T rinidad newspapers splashed colour 
photographs over their front pages to 
celebrate the announcement last week that 
the Queen would be touring the Caribbean 
in February. But the feelings of the 
Trinidad government towards Britain are 
not generally so charged with affection. At 
the weekend, the prime minister. Dr Eric 
Williams, followed up his complaint that he 
had been “ drafted ” by Mr Wilson for the 
Vietnam peace mission with other criticism 
of the Commonwealth conference centring 
on the charge that Caribbean issues were 
brusquely pushed aside. And, for good 
measure, he suggested that Britain's 
immigration problems were being grossly 
exaggerated.” 

At the bottom of this growling is the 
semi-permanent dilemma of Trinidad and 
Tobago: they arc rich enough to be envied 
by their neighbours, but not rich enough to 
respond generously. After suffering the 
ups and downs of sugar, the growth of the 
oil industry and now of a refinery has given 
them the basis of wealth for years ahead; 
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it is a local boast that in average income 
they rank among the world’s thirty richest 
countries. But with a galloping birfh rate 
this docs not take them far enough, and 
the official figure of unemployment is 15 
per cctu. The fear is that when Britain 
tightens control on Commonwealth immi¬ 
grants, West Inffians from poorer parts, like 
Antigua and British Guiana, will turn even 
more than before to Trinidad. 

Already almost a quarter of the million 
people of Trinidad and Tobago have come 
from elsewhere. A loophtilc in the present 
regulations allows any Cd|itmonwealth citi¬ 
zen who has lived there Ifor two years to 
stay for ever. There are plans to tighten 
these regulations, and Dr villiams is wary 
of joining any free trade trea for fear it 
might involve free movemeh of people too. 
One of the objects of Mr Frbes Burnham, 
prime minister of British Glana, in mak¬ 
ing a free trade area of his country with 
Antigua and Barbados sccms»‘o be to bring 
all the pressure he can on Tinidad. But 
in a week when there were noves to ban 
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several non-Trinidadian things—from 
bananas to lawyers—he could not expect 
much success. 

People arc suggesting that Dr Williams 
is losing friends at home as well as outside. 
Since his People's National Movement has 
been in power for nearly nine years perhaps 
this is inevitable. The return tliis week <if 
the opposition leader, Dr Rudranath Capil- 
dco, may show-whether there is much that 
is deep-seated about the present discontent. 
While Dr Ca^ildeo was away in the highest 
realms of mathematics at London Univer¬ 
sity, opposition politics were a bit wild: 
his deputy was claiming the right to re¬ 
furnish the senate with some radical friends 
and the oil workers’ president, Mr George 
Weekes, was saying that he intends to use 
the unions’ strike fund to build a palace 
and start a newspaper. Since legal strikes 
have been made vastly more difficult by the 
recent Industrial Stabilisation Act, Mr 
Weekes’s idea may be read as cither sub¬ 
missive or sarcastic. 

It is clearer which adjective applies to 
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Trinidad's calypso king, Mighty Sparrow, 
who mimics the prime minister in hia 
latest song “Get to hell oula here.” Yoc 
though Dr Williams is criticised for high¬ 
handedness, lew give the Democratic 
[.abour party much chance against him in 
the elections next year. 

His problem is not how to keep in power 
but how to use power profitably. There it 
gloom around the sugar estates which badly 
need incchanisaiion. Although new jobi 
are offered in tobacco-growing, the unions 
oppose the necessary changes. Neither 
c(h:ou nor citrus is doing as well as waa 
hoped. 'I'hrcc years ago, in lime for inde¬ 
pendence, Trinidad built what must be the 
most dreamily luxurious hotel in the Carib¬ 
bean, but officials are now saddened to find 
few tourists in it: last year's haul of 5 o, 6 oo 
tourists in the two islands was a record but 
not a very proud one. Their franker friends 
tell them this is because they do not ap¬ 
proach tourism with the same gusto (Trini¬ 
dadians would say vulgarity) as their 
Jamaican rivals. 


GERMANY 

Dr No fromRussia 
without lovt 

VROM OUR BONN CORRE^PONDEN'l 

T hree James Bond films— D.Nuj Ftom Rmsia With Love, 
and Goldfinger —arc doing firaordinarily good business in 
west Germany this summer. Tiir success makes one wonder 
w'hy German producers, so long ^angers to the jackpot, cannot 
turn out anything com|yarably attrtive when so much adaptable 
cloak-and-dagger stuff is being pe^rmed in earnest under their 
noses. Perhaps it is because espione, sabotage and thuggery are 
too seriously close at hand in Germy, at least in the memory of 
older people. 

These reflections arc not prompts solely by la.*»t week's press 
reports that Frankfurt houses the heaqarters of NTS, the Russian 
emigre organisation that is alleged to^vc tried to use Mr Gerald 
Brooke as a subversive messenger to\oscow. In fact, it seems 
that Frankfurt no longer has this distinon. It would probably be 
more to the point nowadays to look f<NTS's brains in Paris or 
I^ondon. 

Narodno Trudovoy Soyuz (usually related as popular labour 
alliance) was founded in 1930 from Czarist Russia, 

who cultivated branches in several lEur^an capitals. After the 
last war the organisation’s anti-Soviet t-ilitics were conducted 
mainly from Frankfurt, not without somcactical encouragement, 
it is surmised, from the American intellncc agencies working 
ill the area. NTS smuggled leaflets intt^c Soviet Union and 
ran a “clandestine" radio transmitter a^arby Sprendlingen. 
This transmitter, from which messages rg broadcast to the 
Hungarian insurgents in 1956, was putit of action by an 
explosion in June, 1958. In July, 1961, N^ Frankfurt printing 
press suffered a like blow; so, in 1963, di^pther its presses 
near Munich. It was about this rime t chief of its 
Frankfurt headquarters. Dr Porensky, moyec^aris. Since then, 
it seems, the Americans have taken less intc in its exploits. 

Yet although Rusuan emigres and their ad^ries are nio kmger 
as conspicuously active in Germany as they \ to be there has 
been no lull in the cloak-and-dagger trade liberal. Here are 


some of its public manifestations during the past three mniiths: 

* May 16th. The head of the Polish military mission in west 
Berlin, Vladislav Tykocinski, asked the Americans for political 
asylum. 

•June 8th. An attempt was made to shoot the Jugoslav vice- 
consul in Munich after he bad responded to a bogus call for help 
from Mcersburg on Lake CiOnsrancc. 

* June 25th. Sentences were passed on the Croats incriminated 
in an attempt to blow up the Jugoslav trade mission at Mehlem, 
near Bonn, on November 29,1962. (The house porter was killed.) 
•July 1st. Berislav Dezelic, a former Croat diplomat, who has 
been described us “ a nuisance to Tito," was shot dead in his flat 
at Diisscldorf. His wife and daughter were wounded. The assas¬ 
sins, it seems, fled by taxi to Saarbriicken and France. 

* July 19th. The Bavarian television station showed a film pillory¬ 
ing the mischief of foreign agitators and pointing the inevitable 
mural that the government “ should do something about it." 

The government (somewhat discouraged by French disdain for 
its repeated protests at the kidnapping of the OAS member, 
(blond Argoiid) is indeed giving thought to the problem. Buc 
because of the large number of persons involved it is having some 
difficulty in reconciling supervision of political activities with 
maintenance of political freedom. Nearly 200,000 political emigres 
and refugees from eastern Europe are living more or less perman¬ 
ently in west Germany, most of them having been stranded there 
at the end of the war. 

Of these some 50.000 are Poles, 23,000 Jugoslavs, 20,000 
Czechs and Slovaks, 20,000 Ukrainians, 19,000 Balts (excluding 
German Balts), 18,000 Hungarians, ii,OQO Russians, and 30,000 
Bulgarians and Rumanians. It is estimated that some 15,000 
(approximately 8 per cent) are members of one or another of the 
180 groups formed to fight political causes, and sometimes each 
other (the Ukrainians, Croats and Slovaks being the most spirited). 

A new law will come into force on October 1st which lays 
down that while resident foreigners may engage in politics and 
form political organisations they may not do so to the detriment 
of Germany's interests. It remains to be seen how intelligently 
the law will be applied. Meanwhile, charitable organisations and 
individuals are being advised to keep an eye on the ultimate use 
of the subscriptions they give to worthy-sounding emigre causes. 
(The federal ministry for refugees is reviewing the justificarion 
of its contribution of 16.000 marks last year towards the upkeep 
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of holiday camps for Croat children and the periodical The Croat 
State.) The tone of the speakers at last weekend’s rally at 
Munich of the “Anti-Bolshcvik Block of Nations ” revealed how 
deeply the political passions and prejudices still He. It was dis- 
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couraging to hear the secretary-general, Prince Nakaschidsc, flatly 
dismiss hopes and signs of some liberalisation in the communist 
States as “ just a lot of nonsense ” intended to diddle the innocents 
of the western world. 


INTERNATION.AlL report 


INDIA 

Shastri shows 
his teeth 

FROM OUR INDIA lIORRliSPONOrNT 

M r siustri, who is now visiting 
Marshal Tiio» left India on Wednes- 
day with a particular sense of satisfaction. 
For while the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting over the weekend at Bangalore 
achiev^ nothing—all important issues of 
domestic and foreign policy were bypassed 
—^it confirmed the supremacy of the Shastri- 
Kamaraj axis within the party. 

The confrontation came on Saturday 
night, when Mr Shastri’s rival, Mr Morarji 
Desai, threatened to leave the commiucc if a 
resolution passed in 1958 forbidding the 
party president to run for a second term was 
rescinded. It was rescinded. Even Mr 
Desai's apparently staunch allies deserted 
when it came to the crunch. Mr Kamaraj 
will now be formally re-elected in December, 
and with Mr Shastri's explicit support will 
control the party machine until after the 
general election in February 1967. 

It was plain that Mr Desai had pressed his 
opposition too far for a future rapproche- 
menr, even though he did not, in fact, 
resign. His eclipse should now enable Mr 
Shastri to put forward his own policies with 
greater assurance, ending the hesitations of 
his first year in office, when he was obviously 
feeling nis way. For instance, when .Mr 
Desai and others criticised the agreement he 
had negotiated with Pakistan over Kutch, 
Mr Shastri, riled by tactics that may damage 
his cause in the forthcoming parliamentary 
debate, withdrew the resolution seeking 
party approval and blandly made a 



We apologise to Aden^s chief 
minister, Mr Mackawee (left), and 
to the federal finance minister, Mr 
Basendwa (right). Misled by a 
wrongly captioned photograph, we 
last week published a picture of Mr 
Basendwa and called it Mr Mackawee. 


lakc-it-or-leavc-ii siatcmem on his own. 

He can scarcely do the same with the 
urgent decisions needed to pull the economy 
out of its present crisis. TTie World Bank, 
representing western aid-givers, is suggest¬ 
ing a basic change in tactics to allow free 
pricing rather than predetermined priorities 
to determine the bulk of investment 
decisions. Reliance on the public sector as 
the main driving force is not being 
questioned, nor are the major targets set 
for the next plan. But the bank argues that 
too much centralised planning and distorted 
price relationships have got economy in 
a mess that needs clearing up. 

Mr Shastri has not yet taken a clear stand 
but ihc finance minister, Mr Krishnama- 
chari, seems disinclined to go along with all 
the bank’s ideas. His attitude could affect 
overseas enthusiasm for the plan. If so, 
India would have to slow down develop¬ 
ment or squeeze more resources from 
within. A lively debate is now developing. 

COMMON MARKET 

Rebel 

broodings 

FROM A BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

OTUiNG that happened at the “ rebel ” 
meeting held by five of the six 
members of the common market’s Council 
of Ministers in Brussels on July 26th softens 
the crisis of the European community. The 
five created a precedent by meeting without 
France, but two of them—Belgium and 
Luxemburg—are unhappy about this ; for 
the time being there is no question of taking 
decisions without a French r^resentative. 
In the event, the European (^mmission’s 
much-herald^ compromise proposals on 
farm finance turned out to be another source 
of division rather than a factor making for 
unity. 

The Council of Ministers has now packed 
up for its long summer vacation, leaving the 
situation wide open for any initiative anyone 
may care to take. M. Pompidou’s television 
address on Tuesday night has left men in 
Brussels as gloomy as ever. It was taken as 
pretty well confirming the suspicion that 
France is now more interested in cutting the 
community’s institutions down to size than 
in agreeing on the technical details of farm 
financing. The commission, on the other 
hand, as its president Dr Hallstein told the. 
press on Wednesday, has tried to mend the 
thread where it snapped a month ago. Its 
compromise proposals were an attempt to fill 
in the outline solution that began to emerge 
before France broke the £scussions on 
June 30th. July 1967 remains the date 


for the completion of a unified farm policy 
and a customs union—all the Six have 
accepted this. But the compromise suggests 
that the political aspects General do Gaulle 
dislikes—the scheme for a federal budget, 
for instance—^should not be put into effect 
until 1970; at least four members were 
agreeable to this solution. 

If the rest o{ the farm policy can be sewn 
up quickly, then tl^ full scheme for financ¬ 
ing the community's agriculture can be 
introduced i|i 1967 (though by relating 
members' contributions to the farm fimd to 
their food iniports last year the commission 
hopes to guarantee Germany and Italy 
against becoming victims of their trade 
pattern in future). The agreement will be 
for five years, which should meet one point 
the French were insisting on. 

At the next Council of Ministers meeting 
—fixed for October 7th and 8th—the Five 
will be able to discuss the proposals more 
fully, though Holland and Italy already 
think that me commission has gone about 
as far as it can. But by October the most 
pressing problem may be not to decide the 
best tactics for bringing France back into 
the work of the community, but whether the 
Five should have the courage of their con¬ 
victions and go ahead without France. On 
Wednesday Dr Hallstein said that the inter¬ 
national tariff talks due at the end of the 
year would take place, and that the Council 
of Ministers would use majority voting next 
January, as the Treaty of Rome prescribes. 
But decisions have to be taken, and taken 
soon. The Germans already fear that the 
Kennedy round of tariff talks wnll be affected 
by the community’s paralysis. By October 
such considerations arc likely to be worry¬ 
ing some of Germany’s partners too. 

ISRAEL 

Escape from 
the Sabbath 

'FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ISRAEL 

I srael’s National Religious party has 
failed in its attempts to push through a 
law defining what shall not be done on the 
Sabbath. The Sabbath Rest law, as the 
religious parties want it, would have laid 
down what was forbidden on the Sabbath, 
not what was pernritted. It would also have 
left local authorities free to introduce further 
restrictions—^but not to introduce any 
relaxations. This was too much for the 
coalition partners in Mr Eshkol's govern¬ 
ment to take. 

Since the new law was supposed to be a 
“social legislation** measure safeguarding 
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ThU h t Its thousand lenses give 

't^sbee a thousand dilTercnt pictures of its 
Uttje worldi which it fuses into one coherent 
image. Clever beQ.> 

Mobil, in terms of assets third largest of the 
intemational o 9 companies, has a thousand 
different pictures of the great world of 
industry and transport, and keeps them clear, 
distinct, and separate. That puts us mie up on 
the bees. 

Ill pioneer research, in production, and in 
product development, the Mobil organisation 
is as busy as a hi\c of bees—and has been so 
for nearly a hundred years. Mobil fuels and 
lubricants are chosen for a large share of the 
world's transport by road and rail, sea and 
air; industry uses not only Mobil fuels, 
lubricants and heating oils, but other Mobil 
petroleum products, which contribute to the 
manufacture of linoleum and lipstick, perfume 
and paint, cold cream and carbon paper, and 
a thousand other present-day necessities. 

Big users of Mobil products with access to data 
processing facilities have at their service a new 
management tool—Mobil Ml/DAC (Mnnagcmcnl 
Information for Decision And Control). This 
system provides, more swiftly, lucidly, and 
accurately tlum ever before, information 
on which management decisions can reliably 
be based. 

And that puts us one up on practically everybody. 


Mobi 


Mobil Oil Company Limited, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W.l 
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Jaf);Hi('se ^n.ichinr 
l)5if uliCK i:iM I 

the lull SliM'V I 


U {'■ <»3V 


Many foreign businessmen find 
themselves in this kind of quan¬ 
dary. They don’t want to spend 
the time and money making a 
direct survey of every manufac¬ 
turer of the product they’re inter¬ 
ested in. Yet they want to be sure 
of getting the best in terms of price 
and quality. And they want to get 
the best possible credit terms and 
after-service. 

If you have similar problems, 
you’ll find your best solution is to 
contact a ^sted, integrated Japa¬ 
nese trading organization like 
Marubeni-Tida. 


FREE PRODUCT DATA 

With its vast experience and staff 
of 7,000 trading specialists, Maru- 
beni-lida can provide you with 
detailed information on any Japa¬ 
nese product — from industrial 
plants to kitchen ware. Chances 
arc our overseas branch will have 
all the information you’ll need. If 
they don’t, they can telex for it 
immediately from our head office. 

Once you’ve made your decision 
and placed your order, we will 
take full responsibility from there 
pn. We will place the order, pre¬ 


pare all documents, obtain neces¬ 
sary government licences, arrange 
for shipment, delivery, payment, 
after-service, etc. We make trading 
with Japan easy and headache-free. 

With 45 domestic offices and 78 
overseas branches and affiliates, 
Marubeni-Iida is thoroughly fa¬ 
miliar with trading patterns both 
in Japan and abroad. Our inde¬ 
pendence and long-established re¬ 
putation for efficiency and fair- 
dealing are your assurance that 
your interests will be fully pro- 
tect^ed at all times. I'or further 
defails contact our nearest office. 


Traders wi^h Global Coveroga 

Marubeni-Iida Co., Ltd. 


tONDON OFFICE: Moot House, lomtou Wall, London, E.C. 2 . Cables: MARUBENI LON DON EC 2 . Tdex: UK 23285 . 21716 . Telephone; MET ( 1340-0849 
HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box Central JOOO, Osaka, Japan Cable Address: MARUBENI OSAKA. Telex: 08 - 3261 , 3262 
TOKYO OFFICE; P.O. Box Ccnlial » 5 , Tokyo, Japan, Cable Address: MARUBENI TOKYO, Telex; TK- 2326 , 2327 , 2328 
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the right to one day ot rest a week, the 
minister of labour, Mr Yigal Alien (a mem¬ 
ber of the left-centra Achdut Avodah party) 
was responsible for introducing it. Bur the 
phrasing of the law would probably have 
put an end to Sabbath activities—such as 
theatre performances—previously permitted 
in some areas of Israel. Mr Alton objected 
that this infringed the agreement between 
the religious parties and other members of 
the coalition that the status quo in religious 
matters must not be altered. He therefore 
refused to bring the law before the Knesset; 
the religious group refused to consider a 


Sir —I happened to read your article on 
July 21 St, the Belgian National Day, while 
a Tc Deum was .being celebrated at the 
Sue Gudule Cathedral to thank the Lord 
for ** Belgium’s recovered national inde¬ 
pendence,’* 

You may be assured that in none of 
the speeches was there any reference to 
the decisive assistance the British lent 
the Lord on that occasion. One should 
not think however that Belgians arc just 
being petty or ungrateful. 

Certainly, on other occasions, on 
Armistice Day for instance, they do find 
words to express their gratitude to the 
British. But when it comes to the 
“recovery of national independence” it 
is a must to omit the British contribution, 
to profess that this was an act of divine 
justice and thus avoid any possible sug¬ 
gestion of Belgium being an artificial 
creation or, as you aptly put it, an 
invention. 

Please do not misjudge my compatriots, 
though. It is a most uncomfortable posi¬ 
tion they find themselves in, being—by 
the grace of God—nationals of an 
invented nation. 

Like an illegitimate child searching the 
world for a father, they dug into history 
to find a justification for King and 
Country and they must be credited with 
doing a pretty good job at that. They 
scrutinised all pas.t events, leaving some 
aside as is customary, occasionally slant¬ 
ing others and blowing a few ones out of 
any proportion. They even went all the 
way back to Julius Caesar and were 
fortunate enough to discover—to their 
great amazement—that he had once 
written in his “De Bello Gallico” that 
“ Bclgac ’• were the bravest of all the 
savage Gallic tribes. 

At the beginning of our independence 
all went fairly well—thanks to general 
backwardness and a convenient lack of 
oommvinlcations. Country people con¬ 
tinued to use, as they done in the 
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proposed compromise; and the law was 
Shelved. 

The National Religious party had pre¬ 
viously succeeded in introducing an 
Anatomy and Pathology Law which, over 
the objections of the medical profession, 
specified that post-nioriems must not be 
performed without the prior agreement of 
the dying man or his family. But the Sab¬ 
bath Rest law was too close to the religious 
group’s heart for its shelving to be accepted 
easily. A belligerent pariv siaicmcni hinted 
tliat the group might refuse to co-operate in 
a future Mapai coaliuon, and in the last 


past under the Spaniards, the Aiisui.»n.s 
or the French, the particular patois of 
whatever group they betonged to. 

Then' came World War I, which had a 
twofold effect. The most noticeable one 
was to unite most people around King 
Albert, Ic Roi Chevalier, and the legend 
usefully formed to surround him. The 
less conspicuous one was promoted by 
the German Occupants. It was the birth 
among some Flemish groups of a strange 
sense of belonging to ihe great Germanic 
family. 

For obvious reasons, th.s idea of a great 
Germanic family was played down after 
the last war. Nevertheless the Flemings 
had been emotionally “ awakened.” They 
switched tactics and started, under the 
convenient umbrella of Benelux, to pro¬ 
mote a closer rapprochement with the 
Dutch who willy nilly arc being drawn 
upon to back up the fight against the con¬ 
tinuing and apparently irresistible expan¬ 
sion of French culture. 

In a gesture of conciliation, Flemish (a 
refined form of various patois) had been 
accepted a tong time ago as an official 
language on the same fooling as French. 
Now, officially, the language is Dutch, and 
campaigns have been launched urging the 
Flemings to speak “ Algcmccn Bcschaiifd 
Nedcrlands,” to rhe dismay of many 
Flemings who feel a natural dislike not 
only for the accent but also for the un- 
a<shamed inclination on the part of the 
Dutch to use words .'f French origin. 

Whether or not the great Germanic 
family is still the ultimate aim of the grow¬ 
ing number of Flemish extremists, their 
next and most urgent step is to stop the 
expansion of French. That is why, in 
order to insulate Uicmselvc'> from perni¬ 
cious French contact, they first thought up 
federation. Any extension of French cul¬ 
ture is considered by them a “grond- 
roof” (soil-robbery). They have done 
away with French-speaking government 
schools. And now they want, through 


week of the fifth Kncssct'.s life (which ended 
on July 22nd), the religious party voted 
against the government on several issues. 

The trouble is that without the support of 
the twelve members of the National 
Religious party, Mr Eshkol’s government 
has a minority in the Knesset. Flaving lost 
7 members 10 Mb’ Ben-Gurion’s new party, 
Mr Eshkol directly controls only 48 votes 
in a house of 120. While most Israelis by 
no means regretted the continued absence of 
a Sabbath Jaw, Mr Eshkol’s prospects of 
forming u government after the September 
elections have not been strengthened. 


constitutional reform, to have the legal 
power to prohibit the use of French in 
their pan of the country. As you can sec, 
apartheid is being applied in Belgium 
with Boer-like obstinacy. 

As to the Walloons, I would like to 
qualify somewhat your article. It is not 
quite right to say that they dominated 
the country since its invention. The ones 
who did so really were that new breed 
called “ Bruxellois ” : the result of a cross 
between Walloons, Flemings and a few 
odds and ends. Most of them are, in fact, 
Flemings turned French-speaking. Hence 
their terrible accent and strange manners 
which have earned them the famous name 
of “Bculcmans.” 

The Walloons have always considered 
the whole thing as a strictly Flemish 
problem and lived in blissful ignorance. 
But recently it suddenly dawmed on them, 
especially after the last elections, that the 
Flemings arc now a determined majority 
ready to run the country. That is W'hy 
there arc few extremi.sts among them, 
though things may now change rapidly. 

It W'as the Wtdloons who were at the 
heart of the revolution which in 1830 
ended the 15-year unnatural marriage to 
Holland. The whole idea of the revolu¬ 
tion was to return to France. For the 
people of Liege, which represented at the 
time rouglily a tliird of the country, it 
was the natural thing to do as they had 
never been “ Belgian ” before. 

When their revolution was on the point 
of failing in front of well-organised 
Dutch tr(X)ps, they called the French 
to the rescue. The French came and won. 
But that did not make Us French. Oppo¬ 
sition from London resulted, on the con¬ 
trary, in making us all ambiguously inde¬ 
pendent in an invented Belgium. 

Truly, tills was a masterpiece of 
British diplomacy. It should never bring 
to mind any reference to other cases 
which on the surface might look similar— 
like the one of Cyprus for instance. The 
Belgian case is unique in that there are 
no Belgians. That is why it seems to me 
entirely fitting that the British, having 
laid such an egg, should ask themselves 
the question whether it should now be 
abolished or not.—^Yours faithfully, 

“ Jean Foutre.” 


A letter from Belgium 

Should Belgium he abolished? This question, offered in The Ecoiunnist of July 17/h. 
has elicited the folloiving jeu d'esprit. On Tues^y in Brussels a nc:i' CatholiC’Socialtst 
coalition cabinet was sworn in. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Measured Steps in 
Vietnam 

W^SIllNtiTON. DC 

NE effect of the long build-up that preceded the Administra¬ 
tion's new decisions about Vietnam—the press conference 
hints, the mission to Vietnam headed by Mr McNamara and the 
week of conferences that followed his return—was that by this 
week the expectation of grave steps was general. What the Presi¬ 
dent announced on Wednesday was the least of the various com¬ 
binations of measures that had been talked about. Mr Johnson 
decided against calling up reservists or National Guardsmen at this 
stage, nor did he propose to lengthen the terms of men now serving 
in the forces. Those steps would have required either the declaration 
of a state of emergency, or a message to Congress requesting powers 
of mobilisation. By avoiding them he has avoided those ugly words, 
together with the alarm and depression which their use might have 
caused abroad. He has also avoided, for the present, the unpopular 
dislocation of private lives which a call-up of reserves entails. To 
the extent that the voluntary recruiting effort which Mr Johnson 
announced fails to do the trick, the burden is to fall on the young 
men of conscription age. The monthly call-up, now running at 
about 17,000 men, is to be raised to 35.000. But this will not 
happen all ac once. Mr Johnson spoke of raising the monthly 
draft call **over a period of time.^’ 'rhe Navy, which normally 
manages without compulsory servicemen, has asked for 4.500 
conscripts in October. 

It would be premature to indulge in feelings of relief that the 
measures announced 00 Wednesday arc less horrendous than they 
might have been. The defence expansion is still on. Mr Johnson 
is not so short of troops that he cannot afford to go about k 
deliberately. If the build-up is to be mote than an empty demon¬ 
stration, it has to be done stage by stage. The troops need instal¬ 
lations that they can use, acclimatisation and training for the special 
conditions in Vietnam and a part to perform when they get there. 
In this stage, Mr Johnson announced that the Airmobile Division 
and some other troops w^oiild be sent immediately to Vietnam, 
raising the American fighting strength there from 75,000 to 125,000 
men. He made it plain that more would follow. 

Naturally Mr Johnson took the occasion to reassert his willing- 
ncss to negotiate, putting the main onus on the communist govern¬ 
ment in Hanoi, but adding this time that the Vietcong (the 
communists in South Viemam) would find no difficulty in being 
ttpresented at talks if talks were held. He announced a new 
attempt, this time through Mr Goldberg who was approaching 
U Thant, to get the United Nations to help. But there was nothing 
to indicate how the United Nations might go about it or what such 
an approach could be expected to achieve. The protestations of 
yearning for peace with which Mr Johnson accompanied his 
announcement are, of course, utterly sincere, but they too arc 
without practical effect. 

To tell which way events arc going it is necessary to look at the 
philosophy behind die military measures, and this kicks unbending. 
Honour was at stake, the President said. The communists bad to 
be convinced that the United States could not be defeated by force 
of arms. S America let itself be driven out of Vietnam, other 
nations could never have confidence in American protection. 

Retreat docs not bring safety and weakness does not bring 


peace.” These arc uncannily close to the motives for fighting which 
Mr Walter Lippmann in his last two articles had been begging the 
Administration not to entertain. 

Matters of State 

WASinXT,TO\\ DC 

OMEBODY is always hoping that something will be done about 
the State Department. Since it is never easy to say just what 
it is that has to be done, any course of action boils down to replacing 
the Secretary of State. Thus it is Mr Dean Rusk's lot to be more 
frequently replaced by gossip than any other eminent member of 
the Administration, but he survives. President Johnson had one 
opportunity to replace him when the new Administration was 
formed in January, and did not take it. Asked recently to com¬ 
ment on reports that Mr Rusk was to go, he said nothing of the 
kind was true: lie ranks first in the Cabinet and he ranks first 
with me.” That might have disposed of the matter for a while, 
had not Mr Adlai Stevenson dropped dead the next day. Very soon 
k was being supposed (by people in the Administration, as well 
as outside it) that the President might ask Mr Rusk to lead the 
delegation at the United Nations and appoint a new Secretary of 
State, who might have been the present Secretary oi Defence, 
Mr Robert McNamara. But the President chose Mr Justice Gold¬ 
berg to take Mr Stevenson's place, leaving Mr Rusk and Mr 
McNamara where they were. 

These rumours expressed the wishes of people who earnestly 
want to sec new leadership at the State Department. It seems 
evident that if Mr Johnson had shared their wish, this would have 
been the moment for him to act upon it, getting rid of Mr Rusk 
with the least possible Indignity. But the discussion looks like 
being kept alive by the ample flow of what a disapproving Repub¬ 
lican Congressman, Mr William Widnall of New Jersey, calls 
**instant history” by members of the laic Administration. Mr 
Theodore Sorensen and Mr Arthur Schlesinger were among the 
first to leave the White House after President Johnson took over ; 
both are publishing instalments of books due to come out in the 
autumn. Look magazine last week carried Mr Sorensen’s account 
of the unfortunate Bay of Pigs operation against Cuba, with a 
number of admissions which no official source has yet made. Mr 
Schlcsinger’s recollections of the Kennedy Administration are 
appearing in Life magazine; his third instalment dwells on the 
late President’s dissatisfaction with the State Department and with 
Mr Dean Rusk, and states that President Kennedy before he died 

had reluctantly made up his mind to allow Rusk to leave after 
the 1964 election and to seek a new Secretary of State.” 

History told by an actor who has just walked off the stage is 
unhelpful to those other participants who arc still up there playing 
their parts; they are apt to feel that their late colleague has taken 
their trousers with him. As reflected by Mr Schlesinger, the laic 
President’s feelings about the State Department and its head arc 
very much the feelings of informed critics today. This is not to 
say that they unquestionably hit the nail on the head, or that they 
are wholly consistent with each other. By Mr Schlesinger’s account, 
Mr Kennedy wanted the State Department to be at once more, and 
less, than it believed ksclf to be. Thus, Mr Kennedy wanted to 
be his own Secretary of State, directing foreign policy from day 
to day ; he would be the source of ideas, the department would be 
the “ agent of co-ordination.” He complained when it refused 
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to change its attitudes in response to his prompting. Yet he 
thought it too soft and characterless, a bowl of jelly ” ; he blamed 
it for acquiescing tamely in the Bay of Pigs adventure and for 
failing to provide quick answers and quick action as other depart¬ 
ments did—notably the Defence Department under Mr McNamara. 

This contrast between the Department of State and the Depart¬ 
ment of Defence, and between Mr McNamara and Mr Rusk, con¬ 
tinues to be made, and usually to the disadvantage of the Secretary 
of State and his department. The dilemma which it implies is, 
perhaps, the biggest problem of government that President Johnson 
has to face at the present time. Mr McNamara’s achievement at 
the Department of Defence since 1961 has teen remarkable. 
Admittedly his problems there were special. To some extent it 
must be an illusion to suppose that by transplanting the same 
approach and methods to the State Department, comparable results 
would be achieved. True, he can fairly be credited with having 
made the strategic doctrine, and the organisation, of the United 
States forces more flexible and tetter able to respond to the range 
and variety of calls which outside events may make upon them. 

If the diplomatic machine could magicallv be endowed with similar 
qualities, that would be an excellent thing. But Mr McNamara’s 
success has been achieved in a field of action in which the United 
States government is sovereign and self-contained. 



Still the Secretaries of State and of Defence 


His tasks are mterminable, but they involve decisions which it 
is in Mr McNamara’s power to make, always provided that he 
keeps the support of the President and can get the assent, how¬ 
ever grudging, of Congress. To get as far with these tasks as he 
has done required enormous qualities—a lucid and discriminating 
intelligence, a brain capable of keeping great quantities of informa¬ 
tion instantly accessible, an unbreakable physique^ and unflagging 
zest for the job. They would be useful qualities anywhere. But 
they have not enabled Mr McNamara to get results in his own 
foreign relations comparable with those achieved in his domestic 
domain. Thus his tenure of office has seen an approach to a 
common strategic doctrine by the United States services but not 
by the powers of the North Atlantic Alliance. This was not for 
lack of trying on his part, but the only effect of his efforts to 
expLiin the logic of modem war has been to confirm dissident 
Europeans in their old-fashioned particularist notions—^with reper¬ 
cussions that have brought American civilian diplomacy in Atlantic 
affairs to a standstill as well. Few people would blame Mr 
McNamara for the failure to control the course of events in Indo¬ 
china. This is a field where American diplomacy and American 
miliC9ty efforts have so far proved equally ineffectual. 

Reasonauly Of not, Mr Rusk’s aedit has suffered more from that 
failure than has Mr McNamara’s. Tnc DcpirtlP*^! of Defence 
has to shoulder a bigger burderf; its efforts are visible and its 
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influence expands visibly. The men charged with the conduct 
of diplomacy are in a much more dispiriting position, boxed in 
apparently on every side, the adverse course of events in Vietnam 
depriving them of any power of initiative not only in the Far East 
but also, as they patently believe, in Europe as well. Thus the 
State Department men went off to Geneva for this week’s resump¬ 
tion of the disarmament talks convinced that they could expect no 
serious approach from the Russians to any arms control agreement, 
however limited, at a moment when the American war effort it 
being intensified in Vietnam. On the organisation of Atlantic 
nuclear forces they were boxed in already, at least until the next 
west German government is chosen and mstalled. The State 
Department could see little to do but reassure the existing west 
German government that nothing would be done at Geneva to 
prejudice the chances of a multilateral Atlantic nuclear force. 

Thus the lines are etched deeper on the unhappy image of the 
State Department drawn with such zeal by its old enemy, Mr 
Schlesinger, in the late President’s name, as a hidebound, negative, 
overgrown, pen-pushing bureaucratic machine existing for the 
forms of diplomacy and dead to its substance. Its awareness of 
the fact that its fortunes are at a low ebb would not help the 
State Department to break out from its box, even if it could 
honestly see a direction in which the break could be made. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson shows nothing but courtesy and respect to Mr Dean 
Rusk, who is unfailingly present at the endless series of confer¬ 
ences to plan the next j^ase of the Vietnamese war, but there is 
hardly a sign of a diplomatic contribution to what has come to 
be accepted with resignation as overwhelmingly a military problem. 

Planners in the Defence Department, indeed, have teen known 
to show irritation that even such vestigial political thinking as is 
still being done about Vietnam is, in large part, left to them. Mr 
McNamara and his staff, for their part, can expect to be attacked 
as ruthless centralisers and penny-pinching economisers for any 
shortages that are brought to light in the military establishment 
by the impending programme of expansion. These inevitable 
criticisms are heard already. But shortages can be made good 
quickly in an economy that is not overstretched. Mr McNamara 
should have no difficulty in maintaining that it would not have 
been sensible to produce larger quantities of old types of equip¬ 
ment against a need which might not have arisen. If there is to 
be a military effort he will be, as ever, the indispensable man. 

How far it is just to blame the State Department for the frozen 
condition of diplomacy remains inscrutable. Some of the late 
President’s strictures were deserved and little was done to meet 
them; they arc not less deserved now than they were then. But 
the State Department does not make the world ; it does not even, 
by any means, make the whole of American foreign policy. Some¬ 
thing is persistently wrong in its relations with the American 
public: when the department is prudent, the impa*ssion created 
is one of timidity, and when it deliberates on the repercussions 
that action taken in one direction will have on events in another, 
tjic impression is one of negatwism. Possibly the truth, or a part 
of the truth, lies in an element too often hidden in American public 
opinion, a yearning for an American civil diplomacy that would 
be decisive and fertile in action, content to leave caution and 
deliberation to the defence establishment. That it is usually the 
other way round may be in the nature of things, but the diplomats 
get the blame for it. 

Home for Labour Day? 

T hat President Johnson Can be a ruthless taskmaster was shown 
when he told a weary Congress that he had enough legislaticm 
in mind to keep it busy until Novemter. Congressmen, who have 
been hoping to adioum by I Ds, —ine first Monday in 

September—arc well aware that they have enacted a mass of legis- 
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lation which adds up to the greatest revolution in social welfare in 
America in three decades. Mr Mansfield^ the Democratic majority 
leader in the Senate, was bold enough to tell the President that 
there was no reason why all the Great Society Bills had to be passed 
ihi?; year. But restless or not, Congress is still co-operating. This 
week it sent to the White House a Bill authorising $6 billion over 
the next four years in federal aid for housing and urban renewal, 
including a much-debated scheme to give rent subsidies to families 
with low incomes. It has also sent for the President’s signature 
a “ Medicare ” Bill giving elderly Americans help with their hospital 
bills. The House of Representatives has piled more funds than the 
President requested on to Bills raising the pay of servicemen and 
financing the celebrated “ war on poverty.” What should really 
have pleased the White House was the House’s approval by a 
narrow margin on Wednesday of a controversial Bill which would 
authorise the ** union shop ” (compulsory union membership for 
all workers covered by a labour contract) wherever trades unions 
and managements agree to it. Since 1947, to the dismay of the 
unions, a section of the Taft-Hartley Act has permitted states to 
outlaw the union shop. Nineteen do so, mostly in the South and 
West. The President promised organised labour, in return for its 
overwhelming support during the election, to repeal this so-called 
“ right-to-work ” clause. But his Bill’s passage was by no means 
certain in the House until Democrats from northern industrial 
areas promised their colleagues from the rural midwest that they 
would, in exchange for votes on the labour measure, support the 
sweeping farm Bill due on stage soon. 


* Big Tre^k-^Mueh Game— 
When W'e Go Back To YiUages ?’ 


W^y should Con¬ 
gress not adjourn in 
a few weeks ? One 
possible barrier is 
the determination of 
Mr Dirksen, the 
minority leader in 
the Senate, to 
launch an amend¬ 
ment to the Consti¬ 
tution, permitting 
the people of a state 
to allow I heir Legis¬ 
lature to allocate 
seats in one of its 
chambers on the 
basis of geography 
or a political division 
(such as a county). 
Mr Dirksen wants 
to undercut the 
Supreme Court’s 
ruling that in all 
States Legislatures 
both houses must apportion their scats on a basis of population, 
giving, so far as is possible, “ one man one vote.” The Dirksen 
amendment’s chances were darkened considerably when it failed 
to get the approval of the Senate Judiciary Committee. But Mr 
Dirksen has carried his handiwork to the Senate floor, promising 
that, if necessary, he will “ hook it onto anything that comes along.” 
Senate Eberals, opposed to the amendment, which favours the 
rural areas, arc equally willing to spend all summer, all fall and 
all winter ” to keep it from getting the necessary two-thirds vote. 
Even without protracted debates and new commands from the 
White House, Congress has enough on its plate to keep it busy 
It least until October. It might be more realistic, as the Nm 
York Times has suggested, for Congress to stop pressing for early 
'SSoununSfSr^ like a nOudiy -nd djen, after Labour Day, to go 
back to work like everybody else. 



Educated Choices 

WASHINGTOM, DC 

P RESIDENT Johnson’s appointments continue to dumbfound 
those who expect him, as a professional, to put convenience 
above substance, without letting down the admirers who count on 
him for shrewdness and ingenuity. Mr Anthony Celebrezzc, the 
former Mayor of Qeveland who has been Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare since 1962, is an energetic and widely liked 
man but nobody would claim that his conduct of his unwieldy, 
miscellaneous department has been any great shakes. He is to 
return to Ohio as a federal appeals judge. In his place Mr Johnson 
has appointed Mr John Gardner, lately President of the Carnegie 
Corporation and of the Carnegie Endowment for the Advancement 
of Teaching. 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare has been an 
underprivileged child since its birth in 1953, when the Eisenhower 
Administration was anxious above all not to appear to favour undue 
federal interference in social policy. Neither its powers nor its 
scope have been what they ought to be, and its leadership has been 
persistently undistinguished. But this year has seen, if words mean 
anything, an abrupt rise of education in the scale of national 
priorities. With Mr Gardner’s appointment, education is given 
a representation in the Cabinet t^t matches its higher priority. 
He has done distinguished work at the Carnegie Foundation in 
prodding the world ^ education into life and stimulating improve¬ 
ments in quality and methods. He was the highly effective chair¬ 
man of last week’s White House Conference on Education—the 
first to be held since 1955* case for a hiving off of a separate 
Department of Education remains. But with an eminent educational 
innovator at the head of HEW and with its powers enlarged by the 
primary and secondary education Act, the department may hope 
for big^r inid better achievements tn this field. 

By moving Mr Goldberg last week from the Supreme Court to 
the ddegation at the United Nations, Mr Johnson secured a vastly 
promising representative there and also made room on the Supreme 
Court bench for an old friend and ally. But Mr Abe Foitas, the 
new Justice, is well qualified on his own merits and experience. A 
Jew, a Southerner, a former Yale professor and government servant, 
he is an old New Dealer like Air Johnson himself. A reformist 
rather than a revolutionary, he seems likely to maintain the balance 
of the Supreme Court much as it now stands. 

Small Steel's Big Gains 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PITTSBURGH 

T he great prosperity of the steel industry during the past two 
years has led many small mills to pour capital into new equip¬ 
ment designed both to expand their capacity and to turn out types 
of sted, including high quality sheets, structural steels and bars, 
which previously were the province of the big producers. A dozen 
or so new companies have entered the field since 1959. This is 
helping to stem a long-term drop in the number of producers and 
to reverse the concentration of production in fewer hands. The ten 
largest firms have already seen their share of the market drop to 
about 79 per cent from 85 per cent in 1955. And with anti-trust 
laws what they are, the smaller concerns are safe from take-over 
bids by the big ones. 

These smaller mills become more important when there is a risk 
of a steel strike, as there is today. Late this week the stedworkers’ 
union is expected to set September ist as the date for a strike-^ 
though agreement on a new contract may be reached before then. 
The small firms turn out only a fourth as much gg the tiS 
i ?5 22.^® DC Dnly producers still <^rating if there 

is a shutdown. Remembering the 116-day strike in 1959, users of 
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The success of a biisihesi vhtt' 
abroad is often decided hffon you 
/cme. You need to be fan'diur wiih 
local customs and conditions, In¬ 
formation on hpteUt and pn lr,an 9-7 
port facilities, atc^ > ■ " ' 

Ghana Airways wHl be pleased-lb 
offer advice and help- odtltiifllfeiaill' 
West Africa. And to compteU the - 
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an egghead take? 

This egghead enjoys the pressure of responsibility. He's 
Mr. Oshima, the manager of a JGC project team that just 
built Japan's first synthetic ethanol plant. Like all of the 
1000 eggheads at JGC, Mr. Oshima is an experienced 
project engineer. And he knows how to manage projects 
that are firsts. 

This synthetic ethanol plant is a good example of Mr. Oshima 
In action. His project team had to engineer, procure and 
construct the plant. Including a synthetic ethanol unit with 
a 6.6 million gallon a year capacity. And all off site fa¬ 
cilities* Predictably, the plant went into operation right 
on schedule. 

We like to think that Mr. Oshima's kind of engineer is tha 
reason why so many companies come to JGC first for their 
chemical plants or processes. The customer for this syn¬ 
thetic ethanol plant came directly to JGC. So did tha 
customers we built Japan’s first 2 Isomax units for. What 
does this mean to you ? Briefly, if you have a chemical 
.plant or process in mind, you’d do well to try JGC first. 
See what kind of contract and project team we have to 
offer In oil refineries, petrochemical, coal tar, natural gas 
chemical, fats and oils, fertilizers, synthetic resins—you 
name It. Wherever you want to build the chances are 
good that we've already been there. Some of the places 
where we know the people and how to procure materials 
are; India, Pakistan, Burma, Korea, Formosa, the neutral 
zone between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, and Latin American 
countries such as Puerto Rico, Venezuela and Peru. 

Put your plant or process under a responsible, dedicated 
project manager like Mr. Oshima. Try JGC first. 

Engineers & Constructors 

fcia JAPAN fiASOUNE CO^LTO. 

^ New Ohtemachl Bldg., Chiyoda Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Steel arc placing some orders wiih these little mills—^ihc American 
Iron & Steel Institute lists about 85 of them. The output of steel 
ha^ begun to decline, but the small firms, along with their big rivals 
nave enjoyed a long boom as users of steel buik up their stocks as 
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insurance against a possible 

strike. 

Even when there is no 
threat of a strike the small 
mills play a part greater than 
their size would warrant in 
holding down steel prices. 
For one thing, if a small 
company cuts a price to land 
a Older it is not con¬ 
fronted, as a major producer 
woidd be, with pressure to 
make the concession country-wide. The big firms usually resist 
the temptation to engage in any open price warfare but the 
little mills have been an important element in lowering the price 
of such things as stainless steel, wire and concrete reinforcing 
bars. Moreover, the small mills are often outside the big steel- 
making centres and purchasers who are nearby get the benefit of 
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low charges for transport. Even though the linlc firm may provide 
only a small share of the steel needed, the general practice in the 
industry is for more distant mills to charge no more for transport 
than the closest one, 

A third faaor benefiting the small mills and. contributing to 
dieir gitM^ is the re(xnt big decline in s^ap prices^ Most of them 
make their tfeel in small el^tric funmoes, which use scrap as their 
principal raw nuterid. But die big mifis have been switching in¬ 
creasingly to UghHqpeed oxygen furnaces, wlikfa use mostly molten 
iron from blast fdmees. One result of this switch^ and of other 
steps to increase the d&ciency of die Uasr furnace apd to lower 
iron-making costs, has been a decline in the detnaild for scrap. 
A key grade now sella for $38 a ton or less, up fomn $32 a year 
ago but far below the $65 which it fetched in 19564 This is a great 
sai^ for the small mills. When the demand for steel falb off— 
as it will when there is a labotf aetdement—scrap prices will prob¬ 
ably be pushed down again. itisnowmiderthat some of die major 
prochicers are irritated when the government, by granting loans 
at low interest rates, encourages small mills to start up in depressed 
areas. Meanwhile there is continued pressure on the big pr^uoers 
to keep their prices down; of them have just hem fined for 
oonspiring to fix them. Oiie of the cases ttemi:^ from the clash 


Cosmopolitans on Campus 


Henry James would be surprised. When 
students from Europe attend American 
universities, as more than 10,000 did in 
the academic year just past, they tend to 
atudy languages, literature and philo¬ 
sophy rather than such specialities of the 
New World as engineering and business 
administration. The Institute of Inter¬ 
national Education in New York repons 
that, among the 82,045 foreign students 
who were at American universities last 
year, the 11,200 who came from the Near 
and Middle East had the strongest enthu¬ 
siasm for engineering; 36 per cent of 
them studied it, as did 25 per cent of 
nearly 30,000 from the Far East. But 
among the 6,800 Africans, social science 
tended to be the favourite subject 
and for the 13,600 Latin Americans 
humanities held the lead. 

Last year the ranks of foreign students 
in America continued to grow, with about 
8,000 more on hand than in 1963-64. The 
IIB’s figures suggest, however, that this 
increase came from students prolonging 
their stays. Only 30 per cent of the crop 
were new arrivals. Another 30 per cent 


WHAT THEY STUDY 

f IgurM ahow theuMnd studanti* 



had already been 8tud3ring in America 
for three years and the IIE has noticed 
that unusually large numbers of students 
do not answer the question asking how 
long they have been in America. Perhaps 
there is some justification for the feeling 
in other countries that their students do 
not exactly rush home from America and 
the fears that they may setde there per¬ 
manently, tempted by high pay and good 
working facilities. 

California had among its various edu¬ 
cational establishments the largest num¬ 
ber of foreign students, 16 per cent of all 
those in the United States. New York 
ran second and Howard University, a 
Negro institution in Washington, DC, 
kept its distinction of having the highest 
proportion of foreign students enrolled. 

More and more, the student from 
abroad tends to be fioandaily indepen¬ 
dent. While five years ago only 30 per 
cent did not need financial assistance, 
nearly 40 per cent were on their own in 
1964-65 (the majority of these were 
from Canada). When money was needed, 
it was most frequently prorided by the 
universities themselves. They supported 
23 per cent of their foreign students ; 
the American government assisted about 
ten per cent while foreign governments 
supported another six per cent. 

The traffic in international education 
is by no means one-way. The IIE re¬ 
ports that there were 18,092 Americans 
studying abroad in 68 countries in 1964- 
65, but also allows that there were surely 
large numbers of others undetected. 
France was the first choice for study 
abroad, followed by Canada, Mexico and 
Britain. Nor is the exchange confined to 
students. Last year there were 3,794 
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American professional academics working 
or studying abroad—13 per cent more 
than in the previous year. And there 
were 9,000 of their foreign colleagues in 
America, double the niimbert of five 
years ago. 
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over prices between President Kennedy and the industry in 1962, 
but the other was brought last year. 

What worries the big steel companies right now is the pressure 
which the small firms can exorcise over the major producers’ nego¬ 
tiations with the trade union—precisely because the little mills are 
in no danger of being shut by a strike and, if there is one, are free 
to raid the preserves of the big concerns. Occasionally a small 
company may reach an agreement with the union which sets pre¬ 
cedents that arc hard for the big ones to ignore. 'I'hc Alan Wopd 
Steel Company, near Philadelphia* did so early this year in some 
key areas of job security. More recently the McLoiith Steel Cor¬ 
poration of Detroit made some wage concessions. But the biggest 
blow was that in the spring, just before the big mills agreed to 
extend the contract with the union for four months, the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, a somewhat more sizeable competitor, walked 
out of the joint bargaining group maintained by the eleven largest 
firtiiS} promising the union anything the big mills agree to in return 
for not being shut down itself. 

Safety First or Last? 

W HY, with the public's appetite for new motor cars seemingly 
insatiable, should a rueful manufacturer from Detroit call 
this the “ Year of the Serpent ? The answer was clear at recent 
hearings of a Senate subcommittee on auto safety at which the 
motor industry’s leading executives were ridiculed fiercely by Sena¬ 
tors Ribicoff and Robert Kennedy, lliey lead the band of Con¬ 
gressmen who feel that Detroit is not making motor cars—which 
caused the death of 48,000 Americans last year—safe enough. Mr 
Kennedy was particularly harsh with the chairman of the board 
of the General Motors Corporation who testified that his company 
had given a million dollars to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology for research into car safety. That sum looked feeble beside 
the corporation’s profit of $1.7 billion last year, all the more so 
since it had not been offered until the subcommittee’s hearings 
were scheduled. Fairly or not the inquiry, held with the object 
of considering whether the federal government should set safety 
Standards for automobiles, put the motor industry in an unflattering 
light. General Motors seemed hot to know of a survey showing 
that the doors of its cars were more likely to come in a 
crash than those of its competitors. And the Chrysler Corporation 
admitted that some of its 1965 models had possible weaknesses 
ill steering which were not made known to buyers. 

Manufacturers now seem in a hurry to modify their products 
before Congress, with a new itch to linker with cars, 
starts laying down the law on how models should be 
designed. Five leading makers are proud of the crash pro¬ 
gramme in which they have produced a mechanism to meet Cali¬ 
fornia’s law that all new cars be equipped with devices to control 
the escape of fumes from the exhaust pipe ; these are a major source 
of the choking blend of smoke and fog which 97 per cent of Cali¬ 
fornians endure from time to time. Tlie devices, adding less than 
$50 to the cost of the car, will be incorporated in those of the 1966 
models which are to be put on sale in California. But the Senate 
has already passed a Bill which makes it likely that by 1967 the 
entire country will make the same anti-smog demands for new cars 
as California now does, and exhaust control is on the list of 17 
safety requirements which the General Services Administration 
will insist upon by 1967 in the 6o/x>o or more cars that it buys 
for the federal govenimenr each year. But the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany, eager to comply with the GSA demands, has announced that 
exhaust control wiU be the only device among the 17 listed which 
it will not install as standard equipment on its 1967-model cars. 
Ford feels that more research is needed before what California 
wants is seen to be useful in all parts of America. 
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What inhibits the manufacrurers somewhat is the conviction that 
speed and power are what sell motor cars. In 1936 the Ford Motor 
Compaii)' introduced a ’^lifeguard” package of safety d^^s, 
including sear belts« and was rewarded by a drop in sales, 
times may have changed. Traffic accidents arc on the li.st of 
Americans’ sLx biggest worries. State Legislatures outside Cali¬ 
fornia arc reflecting this. Maryland has become the first to set 
standards for the safety of tyres and New York has allotted $100,000 
for the design of the safest possible car. But whether potential 
buyers of new cars will be willing to pay the extra cost of the special 
features (which include padded instrument panels and rear seat 
belts) is by no means certain. 


Spotlight on Crime 

T iip Johnsonian crusades for a Great Society and a More Beauti¬ 
ful Capital can hardly succeed if the growth of crime races 
ahead of the increase in population. This harsh truth has led 
President Johnson to set up commissions on crime to see what can 
be done, ^th in the Distria of Columbia and in the country as a 
whole. The District Crime Commission was created earlier this 
month when it became known that serious crimes in the capital 
increased in June for the thirty-seventh month in a row and were 
more than twice the number reported in 1957. Hardly had the 
commission been appointed and 235 policemen and detectives 
begun to work an extra day a week, when Washington was shocked 
by the news that the wife of a State Department official had been 
raped by four youths as she walked her dogs in a park during morn¬ 
ing rush hour. Yet the annual report of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shows that the capital is no worse that the rest of 
America. The national rate of serious crime rose 13 per cent in 
1964 compared with 1963, the greatest increase appearing in the 
supposedly quiet suburbs. The dreary statistics showed that since 
1948 crime has grown six times faster than the population ; more 
than half of last year’s offences were committed by young people 
under eighteen years of age, and, unhappily, Negroes were involved 
in a disproportionately large number of arrests. 

Mr Her^rt Hoover, the ageing head of the FBI, has his own 
theories about the declining number of crimes solved by police. 
He blames “ restrictive court decisions affecting police prevention 
and enforcement activity.” He has fallen out with his superior, 
Mr Nicholas Katzcnbach, the new Attorney General, who dared 
to suggest that the FBI suffered from professional jealousy of other 
organisations in the field of crime detection. Mr Katzenbach, who 
will head the national crime commission, can be counted upon to 
see that the survey is as penetrating as the President meant it to be, 
inquiring into the causes of crime and into modern methods of 
treating delinquents and rehabilitating offenders. The undertaking, 
the first systematic study of crime as a national problem, will also 
look into the ways in which justice is administered in state and 
local courts. Under Mr Katzcnbach, the Justice Department is 
making a clear shift away from the ” cops and robbers ” approach 
of its investigative arm, the FBI. The department this week urged 
the abolition of the death penalty for first degree murder, even 
though Congress is about to make the assassination of a President 
or a Vice President a federal offence punishable by death. 

SHORTER NOTE 

Silver will disappear from dimes and quarters—ten cent and 
twenty-five cent pieces—and will be cut from 90 to 40 per cent 
in half dollars under legislation sent to the president by Congress 
last week. The Bill includes a five-year ban on the minting of 
«'lvcr coins—that is, the silver dollars so- beloved in the West. 
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Airy University 


I I is now perfectly clear that it is possible 
to teach serious subjects in a seiious 
\\ay ro advanceJ students by means of 
broadcast proj^rammos received in the 
pupil’s home. The notion of a University 
of the Air, for long supported by this jour¬ 
nal, and even blcssiirJ by the Prime Minister 
himself, can be realised. The latest set of 
arguments in its favour is contained in a 
pamphlet* from Nottingham University, 
describing a series of 13 programmes on 
economics prepared at that university with 
expert advice from the staff of Associated 
'I'eleVision who showed the programmes in 
their Midlands area. 

rhe programmes were linked to a spec¬ 
ially prepared handbook, giving suggestions 
for further reading: tutors were available 
to give some personal attention to students 
who enrolled for the course, and the students 
were enabled to send in wiilten work ft) 
ilicir tutors as a check on their progress. Of 
the students who bcuhe^’cd to enrol, 1.^47 
weie private persons working at home. More 
than half were men, and more than half had 
left school at 16 or under. And verv nearly 
halt of them completed twelve uriitcii 
exertiscs. Many inoie people may have 
th.iwn some educational benefit from the 
endeavour: the total cost, using capital 
c\]uipmcnt alrciidv in existence for uthci 
]‘urp‘^ses, was a net £24,700. 

l>y any account, this is dead cheap. ’I'lie 
money would be well spent, if it were only 
meant to help a few voters understand a 
bit belter what they vole about. But the 
purpose should be much wider: this 
evidence should be added to that already 
provided by (among the mo.st energetic 
campaigners) the apostles of the Advisory 
l..ouncil for Hducalioii at Clambridge. A real 
nation-wide organisation for tele teaching 
should be the next step. 

What should be its basic organisational 
principles? First, broadcasts (by steam radio 
as well as by television) should be linked, as 
they were here, with written documents, and 
with the advice of a tutor: the end result 
should be an examination, the granting of a 
certificate to those of a sufticicin standard, 
and the receipt by those reaching this stan 
darJ of bursaries for six months of full time 
study leading to the award of a degree. It 
is worth remarking that the ATV/Notiing- 
ham programmes achieved their successful 
fullcw-through scores despite the fact that 
they ran right up to the Chri.stmas holidays, 

♦J'caching ihrougli 'JVK-vision. By Harold 
Wilishirc and F'rcd Xaimnal 

<•/ AJu/t luliumitni. 5s. 


and were put on the aii at 12.15 on Sundays, 
wiih i» repeal on .Woiuiays at 10.50. 

In fact all Jhitish experiments in the use 
oi domestic televismii receivers for educat¬ 
ing those who would oilierwisc be nut of the 
reach of education have been cabmeci away 
at odd hours when nobody else happened to 
be wanting to iiansinit anything. I’or really 
mass support, programmes would have to be 
put our at reasonable liouis: the commercial 
».ompanics would ha> e 10 accept the loss of 
a few viewers, and the BBC would have 
ro drop its Reithian stand against splitting 
education into a dinerent channel from 
entertainmenr. On the money side, capital 
equipment and qualified staff separate from 
that of rhe regular broadcasting concerns 
would have to be provided. 

But what about the unpopular BBCa’s 
shiny new equipment -which could raise a 
bit of the money needed by showing the 
usual icle-Tiipe .11 peak hours and in the 
vacations (spoil would fit in well here,) and 
bagging a bit of the adveni.sing revenue. It 
would, to begin w'lrh, all be rather ri.sky, 
fairly e.xpensive. and a loiich open to ridicule 
from the tradirionaliMs. But this is true 
of the new uiuNcisihes, too, which arc far 
more costly. And there are not going to be¬ 
any more new uoiveisiiies of bricks and 
inonar for a genciaiion. Scuously, w'hv not 
a new one in the air? 

Teach-In, Smeech-in 

I i was a clever idea to gull the BBC into 
screening a 3 hour discussion on 
“ Cjetling Britain Aloving " by calling it a 
“ teach-in.” Nothing so beguiles the 
middle-aged as the ehance to look up-to-date. 
But it i.s hard to imagine that anyone rushed 
out into the night afterwards with wild 
looks and a fervent desire to export more or 
administer belter. Six speakers (including 
such mature young fuiks as Fred Gather- 
wood of the Department of Economic Affairs 
and Lord Robens of the Coal Board) made 
speeches that were follow'cd by comments, 
rarely very critical or penetrating, from a 
small audience of managers, university dons 
and trade union leaders. I he lingering 
impression when it was over was of energetic 
optimism, freely generated. But this sort 
of pious c.\hoiTaiion is usually left to the 
government or .Sir William McFadzcan ; in 
a teach-in, a meeting of (modestly) com¬ 
petent men at a (relatively) intelligent level, 
one hoped for something more stimulating 
than the usual old bromide slipped in the 
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tea. Of course we all love change and 
naturally we want more leehmOogy and 
adult education: we can also say, wnthnui 
fear or favour, that w'o have implicit lairh 
in, are determined to see it through to the 
end oi, will at all limes keep our minds 
open to and shoulder our lesponsibiliiies. 
We weie saying it before ever w'c sat down 
in front of the television. 

Mr George Brown and Mr Edward 
Heath, who b.ith had pressing engagemenis 
elsewhere, might have livened things up a 
bit ; but even they would have had a prob¬ 
lem with so pious and predictable a subject, 
rhe BBC should nut be discouraged by this 
flop. The format is a good one for more 
raxing discussions. And in future ones it 
could well remember that this only came to 
life when the cranky trade unionists and 
salesmen shouldered their wxiy to the 
screen — something BB(' producers 
shouldn't have to be told. 

POST OFFICE 



T II-: Postmaster (^lenerars announcement 
that over the next three years letters 
in telephone numbers will give w ay to digits 
has annoyed those who feel that the right 
telephone exchange, like the right postal 
district, guarantees the status of an address. 
But the change w^as necessary for three 
rea.son.s. The new system will provide a large 
enough number of combinations to deal with 
the expected increase of subscribers for the 
re^t of rhe century ; it will facilitate inter 
national dialling since the three main non 
digit countries, the United Slates, Canada 
and France, are all getting rid of letters ; 
and it will relieve the pressure on trunk 
exchanges in Britain by allowing switching 
centres to be set up each with their own 
code for an area, so that calls from any part 
of the country or world can be routed ro the 
right centre. 

Dialling under the new system will be a 
little easier, remembering telephone num¬ 
bers for a long time but not for a short time 
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will, rho psychologists suggest, be a little 
more difhciilt. Of course, it has become <:ne 
ol those delicate nuances of English status 
seeking to recognise that a home number 
starting BELgravia and an office niimbet 
slatting MONarch is a combination provid¬ 
ing its own prestige. This \s one of those 
tine old new iraditums that the country can 
afford to forget. 

Moreover, since the change had to be 
made, the sooner the cheapcr--£i million is 
estimated to be the cost. And if numbers 
will be less smart, directories will be 
smarter: a ten-year contract has been 
awarded to Thomson Directories Ltd to sell 
advertising space in all telephone directories 
from 1966 onwards. Nearly £3 million is 
now spent annually on directories: they 
should now look better, and cost ihe post 
office less. 

For the accounts for 1964 which were 
published on Thursday are not very encour¬ 
aging. 'rhe total profit fell from last year's 
figure of £30.7 million to £20.1 million, 
which represents a rate of return on capital 
of 6.9 per cent—the target is 8 per cent, 
riic fall was caused by an increased loss on 
the postal services, £19.6 million against last 
year's £7.8 million. Tariffs have of course 
been raised, but probably the increases on 
parcels (which lost the Post Office £10.3 
million last year^ have not been enough ; 
the parcel service will certainly not break 
jveii next year relecommimications have 
been more profitable: they had a slightly 
increased profit of £39.7 million this year. 
The black sheep in this particular flock is 
the inland telegrams .service, with a loss of 
£2 million at a monstrous rare of return of 
minus 34.7 per cent. The charges for this 
declining service have not gone up, because 
it is regarded as a social service for those 
who do not own telephones. But between 
one third and one-half of the total number 
were greetings telegrams: it really seems a 
bn odd for the state to subsidise birthday 
parties in this way. 

It is, however, the projected shortfall on 
the target for the postal services up to 1970 
which is really frightening (lelccommunica 
lions which arc not labour-intensive will 
eoniinuc to do well}. It is expected to be 
£71 million, even assuming that the gross 
national product will grow by 25 per cent 
and that all increases in wages paid out will 
fail within 3 1 per cent per annum. (Mr 
Benn can say that again.) The increased 
tariffs will no more than check the drop into 
insolvency. Short-term measures to increase 
productivity have been taken, mainly by 
using more female and part-time staff, but 
the long-run mechanisation of the posts must 
be the real solution. Automatic sorting has 
started. There is far more to be done. The 
friendly postman may yet have to go. And 
it is no disrcsj^ec! to Poslinastcr-Ciencrals of 
either political party to suggest, as did Row¬ 
land Hill (and more recently S\t Ernest 
Marplcs) that changes might proceed more 
continuolisly and more smoothly if like the 
other nationalised industries the Post Office 
had a non-political head administrator. Dr 
Beeching never longed to be lo\-od by the 
electors. 


RESTRAINT OF TRADE 

Pills and Property 

H .vun times work wonders for solidarity. 

The professionally conscious pharma¬ 
cists are trying to prevent chemists' shops 
from selling any- goods other than those 
traditionally associated with them. The 
right of the Pharmaceutical Society to 
cniorcc its members’ decisions is being 
challenged in the High Court by Boots, the 
multiple chemist whose own diversification, 
and expansion, would be seriously curtailed 
by the rule. Boots and the other multiple 
chemists ha\c to belong to the society be¬ 
cause only its members may practise phar¬ 
macy at all. But for some lirac now the 
public has become used to finding the 
multiple chemists stocking, say, gardening 
equipment and gramophone records, just as 
it has become used to supermarkets selling 
toothpaste and cosmetics. The chemists 
alone among retailers can call in profession¬ 
alism in restraint of trade which is no longer 
protected through price maintenance. 

It is this son of behaviour which makes 


TORY LEADERS 

Showing off 


T HiiRh was no convention, no banners 
flying, no songs or shouting. The new 
Tory leader was elected by the elect 29K 
Tory MPs who were physically present in 
Westminster last week, (’.enainly this elec¬ 
torate might have allowed itself to be 
influenced by what it fancied to be the 
public will—by, for instance, the findings of 
the Datly Mail National Opinion Poll which, 
as published on Tuesday, showed Mr 
Maudling clearly leading in public esteem. 
But there was really something rather odd 
about the various public ploys adopted by 
the three candidates for the leadership dur 
mg the run-up period. Mr Maudling, in a 
double-breasted serge suit, made his unfor 
lunate wifij? Jtick a football around in her 
high-heclcd shoes. Mr Heath, notoriously 
wifeless, borrdw'ed some god children and 


one suspicious of the motives of the estate 
agents, who are once more attempting 
through a private member’s bill to limit the 
business to registered practitioners under 
the control of an Estate Agents Council. 
Codes of conduct are fine so long as they arc 
not the excuse, as they so often arc, to keep 
out new enterprise as well as sharp prac¬ 
tice. It is significant that the only type 
of conduct which the bill specifies that the 
council may cite as disgraceful is “touting 
for business’’ and “particular methods d 
publicity.” 

There are certainly some dubious corners 
in the estate agency field. But surely the 
best weapon^ in the hands of any group of 
businesses or tradesmen who choose to 
observe certain rules which they really be¬ 
lieve produce a higher standard of service is 
to tout as hard as possible the merits of 
this service—leaving the public to decide 
whether it agrees rather than forcing every¬ 
body else to conform by law. 


went for a classless family picnic in a south 
coast car-park. They were, perhaps, fol¬ 
lowing the example set by Mr Harold 
Wilson during the last contest for the 
Labour party’s leadership, when he set dowm 
to mend his bike in the front parlour. (One 
has almost forgotten to meiuion that photo¬ 
graphers happened to be present on all these 
auspicious occasions.) But it would be nice if 
BritLsh politicians, playing the game of my- 
public-relations-arc-beticr-than-yours, cither 
took a little professional advice as the Ameri¬ 
cans do (think of Mr Nixon and his tele¬ 
vision pooch), or follow'cd the example of 
Mr linoeh Powell, this week's third con¬ 
testant. Wearing his remarkable Amish hat. 
he told a televisii^ reporter who was puffing 
dew’n a railway pUtform for an interview 
“ You arc w'asting your time." 
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How to get travellers cheques 
refunded on the spot 

t 

You may not know it (or you nuiy know it to your cost), but if 
you lose travellers cheques abroad, you usually lun c to wait till 
3'ou come home to get your money back. And in some cases, you 
never get it back. 

Buy cheques wisely 

There is me company that will refund your money without 
making you go home to get it. American Express, 'i’hc 400 
American Express offices normally make refunds to their 
customers within 24 hours. Often within the hour. And they 
have arrangements with hundreds of tra\cl agents \Nho can also 
help you get a quick refund. This is the difference between 
American Express Travellers Cheques and others—a difference 
that will certainly save you lime, troulde and cmbarrassineiU 
and could easily sa\c your whole h*)lida\ or business trip. 

So think 

And before you next buy travellers chcq\ies, be sure nf)t only 
that you can spend them all over the wtu ld, but also that you 
can get your monej' back on the spot if y«ni lose them. You can, if 
they’re issued by American Express. Order from your bank, 
travel agent, or The American Express Company Inc., 6 
llaymarkct, London, S.W.i. Offices also at: Belhist. Birniing- 
ham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Li\ crj^ool and Southampton. 






Have You Seen an Autmnatic 
Camera for Professionals? 

The Spotmatic was designed and developed not 
for beginners, but for professionals. Meticulous¬ 
ly constructed. Beautifully balanced. Smooth. 
Precise. Incredibly accurate. Its meter is in¬ 
visibly built in. Highly sensitive and completely 
integral. It reads your exposure through the 
taking lens, from your subject’s image in focus 
on the viewing screen (in focus on the film 
plane). Reads exactly what your lens sees ... 
the lens sees what your film records. No paral¬ 
lax. No exposure adjustments. The most ideal 
and accurate method of exposure determination. 
Yet, its operation i^ extremely simple. Beginners 
can use it too. Easy. 

Try it at your dealer’s soon, or write for your 
illustrated literature. 





SAHI PENTAX 


ASAHl OPTICAL CO., LTD. 

C.P.O. 895, Tokyo 
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Casuist of Catastrophe 


On Escalation : MiHaplwn and Scenarloi 
By Herman Kahn. 

Pall Mall Press. 324 pages. 42s. 

Pr Herman Kahn, like Webster's Cardinal, 
Ls known for being “ troubled in a question 
about bclL" To deal with unimaginable 
situations by the light of human logic is 
necessarily a theological operation, and 
rubrics such as “ Will the living envy the 
dead? " in the context of a discussion of 
thermonuclear war inevitably recall such 
disputed points of scholastic debate as 
whether or not the spectacle of the torments 
of the damned in hell form part of the 
pleasures of the blessed in heaven. 

Dr Kahn has been the casuist of 
catastrophe. His wrighting__of alternative 
evih appears to reinact the anxious deb&es 
of Molina or Escobar on the respective 
heinousness of the more intricate types of 
sin. Casuistry is not popular. Indeed, it 
gives great otfence to those who believe in 
sinlcssness or nuclear disarmament. If Dr 
Kahn has not yet found his PascaL it is an 
indication of the lack of literary ability 
among those—and they arc probably 
numerous—who are shocked at thinking 
about the unthinkable. 

His latest book on escalation (or an 
increase in the level of conllici in inter- 
nuLion crisis situations illustrates both the 
advantages and the drawbacks of his 
method. On the credit side are many 
apeii^Hs into the nature of warfare and 
foreign policy. Dr Kahn has worked out 
more clearly than has yet been done all the 
varieties of crisis behaviour in a nuclear 
age, from diplomatic bluster to aiinply firing 
everything off and going home to die one¬ 
self. Not everyone would be prepared to 
regard a distinction between this latter pro¬ 
cess and what Ls listed as ** civilian devasta¬ 
tion attack as having much significance for 
the average citizen. Dr Kahn (and this is 
where he shocks people) is always prepared 
to work for a catacl5rsTn that shall fall short 
of Armageddon by .000003 per cent. He 
believes, in short, that governments should 
keep things under control and have their 
strategies ready to modify the course of even 
the most terrible events. For instance, it 
seems to be clear that civil defence and the 
evacuation of cities could be integrated far 
more into strategy than they are at present. 
To evacuate one's cities in a crisis would in 
itself be an act of escalation, but it would at 
least be one that would avoid loss of life 
if it came to a niK'Icar exchange. To have 
such measu.*^ prepared gives any state an 
added degree flexibility in its responses 
to an opponent’s actions. Similarly, ‘ cky- 


swopping,* coldblooded as it sounds, is an 
acceptable alternative to just blazing away. 

Since it seems unlikely that wc shall 
reach the year 2000 without some of the 
conundrums Dr Kahn describes being 
actually posed to governments, it is as well 
that a little preliminary thinking should be 
done about tliem. But such thinking is 
anythhig but concrete. In writing about the 
effects of thernuMiuclear war Dr Kahn was 
dealing with something which had physical 
results that could to some extent be cal¬ 
culated. Escalation, on the contrary, is a 
dialectical process even when it simply 
(K'curs between two opponents. There 
enter into it, as it proceeds, emotions such 
as fear and anger to disturb the judgmcni 
of sjtatesmen and prevent the rational 
appraisal of situations. How often do 
politician.s appraise a Silualion fationally 
anyhow? Even computers can hardly pre¬ 
vent the world being changed on account of 
the shape of Cleopatra's nose or the con¬ 
striction of Mao Tse-iung's arteries. What 
is wanted for statesmen is, not so much 
strategic theology, as tactical spiritual 
exercises. 

Moreover., it is very imlikely that only too 
sides will be involved. In Vietnam the 
United States now has to deal with a crisis 
in which the confrontation is with a great 
power (China) through a smaller power 
(North Vietnam), with another great power 
(Russia), bound to North Vietnam by 
ideological ties and the desire to act as 
head of the world Communist movement, 
hesitating over what action to take. It is 
very difficult to see how this one could be 
played by any sort of rote. Perhaps a type 
of war-game, in which diplomacy and war¬ 
fare were mingled, could breed a stare of 
mind sufficiently flexible for solutions to be 
worked out to even the most abstruse prob¬ 
lems. But when one compares Dr Kahn's 
ladder of escalation with what is now going 
on in Vietnam, it does not offer auy very 
obvious guidance to what President John¬ 
son’s next step should be. 

However, that is perhaps not quite the 
point. Dr Kahn’s purpose will have been 
achieved if be makes his readers realise that 
international conflict is a more complicated 
affair than it seems, that there is a con¬ 
siderable road to travel from the first use of 
nuclear weapons to all-out nuclear war and 
that, since sin is likely to remain with us. 
wc had better try to limit the damage. The 
fact that the board i.s sometimes upset (or 
that there is lechery behind the arras) should 
not make us disbelieve in the utility or the 
validity of his rules for our modem game <if 
four-ditnemionaK chess. 


The City’s Contribution 

The City in the World Economy 

By W. M. CJarkc. 

Institute of Economic Affairs. 247 pages. 
42s. 

Good books on the activities of the Qiy of 
L ondon no longer have a scarcity value. 
Even SO. this concise, readable and 
cminentlv authoritative book by the 
Financial and Industrial Editor eff The 
Jitnea is sure to become a prime text for 
those who want to learn about the Gty, as 
well as compulsive reading for those who 
work in it (is that why these 250 pages arc 
sold at the tycoon price of 2 guineas?;. 
Only one fact leaves this reviewer bemused; 
Mr Clarke’s report of an outflow of ’1^900 
million in a single day in March, 1961: 
our later information was $140 million. 

The parii^ular Ml Clatke’s book 

is that It straddles three elements in the 
City rh^ arc npt often found in a single 
book. First there is a concise survey of the 
institutional structure of the City, with 
much prominence given to the most recent 
changes', “always in its historicaf perspective. 
Secondly, Mr Clarke’s particular contribu¬ 
tion is an assessffltttt of the City’s overseas 
earnings. The fact that, in an earlier ver¬ 
sion, the book w'as originally written around 
this central question of the City's direct 
contribution to the British balance of pay¬ 
ments still helps to give it shape and direc¬ 
tion in this wider framework. Thirdly, as 
pan of his general approach of asking how 
far the City’s activities have been changed 
by recent developments and arc likely to be 
changed by coming ones, Mr Clarke runs 
brieiiy over the wider and now widely dia- 
cussed issues in international monetary 
arrangements. Here he concentrates, use¬ 
fully. on the particular impact that these 
may have on the use of sterling as a trading 
and financing currency, and on the activities 
of City institutions at large. His broad 
conclusion is, not much. 

Equally usefully, he points to the frequent 
confusion of two issues: “ the relationship 
between the City and (he role of the pound 
and the relative priorities given to full 
employinc/U [economic growth?) and a 
stable currency.” Mr Clarke niandg(^s to 
avoid the fi.xcd emotional positions that often 
scorn inseparable from cither side of the 
stability versus growth argument, and steers 
as clear and cool a course between the oppos¬ 
ing faction> as seems humanly possible. But 
in the end reasonableness, too, can go too 
far : and the one point at which, to one 
reader at least, this book is not convincing 
is on the biggest policy point of all, 
w'heiher the City’s activities have or have not 
held up economic' growth in Britain. 
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The Tax 

On Value Added 

Clari K. Sullivan 


In this first definitive treatment 
of the value-added tax to appear 
in any language. Or Sullivan 
reviews the basic principles, the 
issues involved In defining value 
added, and the problems of admin¬ 
istering such a tax. 3 H 0 pages. 
72 s. net. 


COLUMBIA 

University Press 

Sa Bedford Sq., London, WCI 


Government Finance and 
Economic Development 

This ore > publiciition concuns ihc* paivis .nul 
prtK'’ccding.s ol’ the 1 bird Siudy Conference on 
problems i>r economic tleveliipmem held in 
Aihen.s in 1963. ll is a systemsitic attempt to 
analyse the present slate of knowledge on liscal 
policy as applied to the problems of developing 
countries. 30s. 13Is. 3d.) 

Yearbook off International 
Trado Statistics 1963 

Contains detailed daia for indixidual countries 
and biisic sumh)ary tables showing wter alia the 
cocitribiUton of each country to (he tmde of its 
regUm and of ilic world, analysing the flow of 
trade between coLinirie.s and describing the 
fluctuations o** lltc prices at which goinls moved 
imeniationaily. (U.N. publication) i'4.6N.6d. 
<W.9s.*>d.) 

The Iron and Steel Industry 
In 1963 and Trends in 1964 

Reviews the dexclopmcnts that occiined in l%3 
in ihe non and sicel industry in Ol.CD Member 
CoiinlricN, .ind in Can.ida and ihc Unitcil Stales. 

!5s. (15s. Sd.) 

Frii'fs in hrurkm uu luJr fifsl.igg 

BIISISB 

Ct«ncmiiiei»r piiMicatioNv csji hr puirhavrd rri»m 
IheCo^erntiiMit RontiNhopM in l.ooiion (poikl orders in P.O. 
Box SA9, N.K.I), ICdinbureti, C ardiff. BelfaHt, Maiiclicstrr, 
Birmineham and Bristnl, or rhnniKli booksHIrr 


HOOKS 

.Mr Clarke himself judges, surely cor¬ 
rectly, that abandonment of sterling as a 
reserve currency would not necessarily 
reduce its use as a financing currency. 
Equally, he points to the contribution that 
this function, together with the City’s wider 
functions in international insurance, mer- 
chaniing and the rest, make to the balance 
of payments—his new estimate is £170- 
£185 million for 1963, compared with £135- 
£150 million in 1956. This is about twice 
the earnings from exports of Scotch whisky 
—which also have no significant import 
content ; it is some 4 per cent of total British 
exports. Yet the central point in the 
critics’ case is that against this or some of 
this must be set the incalculable indirect 
hindrance to the other 96 per cent stem* 
ming from the City’s resistance to the use of 
the normal last-resort competitive boost to 
all exports—devaluation. Mr Clarke never 
really gets to grips with this most delicate 
of issues. Most probably many City activi¬ 
ties could withstand such an exchange up¬ 
heaval ; but the relevant point is that 
sufficient people in authority have believed 
that they would not withstand it. 

The existence of this body of opinion with 
a particular interest in stability of exchange 
rales has undoubtedly influenced British 
ollicial policy in resisting devaluation, even 
when a trading case can be made out for it; 
and has also put continual pressure on the 
Treasury to relax exchange controls faster 
than the balance of payments can stand. To 
say, as Mr Clarke does, that the stronger 
the support for the pound the better for the 
City,” rather begs the question. And 
surely one needs to have tongue in cheek in 
congratulating Neddy that in its first report 
it “ did nor pose the old question of cither 
growth or a stable pound, but showed how 
sound expansion must depend on competi¬ 
tive exports.” bor it was then that Neddy 
produced the famous sentence about the 
need for a reduction in the price of home 
goods in relation to foreign goods, which is 
a way of (not) referring to devices which 
could be wage cuts or export subsidies but 
arc more usually devaluation: and today, 
in the absence of any such devices, 
comperitive exports are as far off as ever. 

But if Mr Clarke does not cake up this 
major policy issue, that is not at bottom the 
purpose of this b(^k, which is undoubtedly 
the best and most up to date guide to the 
present structure of the City of London and 
to the changes in it that are most frequently 
discussed among insiders. 

The English Kinsey 

llie Sexual Behaviour of Young People 

By Michael Schofield. 

Lon^wans. 330 pages. 42s. 

The fact that its subject is fast becoming a 
great bore .should not detract from the merit 
of Mr Schofield’s book. His text presents 
his statistical findings clearly and readably, 
and though be writes with a proper scien¬ 
tific detachment, he enables his readers to 
feel an equally proper human interest. 

II1C book is not really comparable to the 
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two Kinsey reports. That monumental 
work, was based on interviews with about 
6,000 volunteers of each sex, a high propor¬ 
tion of them students, instead of on a cepre- 
^nrative sample of the population. Mr. 
Schofield’s report, undertaken for the Central 
C'ouncil for Health Education with the sup¬ 
port of the Nuffield Foundation, gives the 
results of interviews with a random sample 
of 934 single boys and 939 single girls, aged 
15-19, in seven areas of England and Wales, 
three of them in London. Frnher, the Kin¬ 
sey men and women were subjected to a 
niore intensive and extensive cross-examina¬ 
tion on their sexual behaviour than Mr 
Schofield and his associates would have 
allowed themselves to carry out on their 
boys and girls. But just as the Kinsey 
findings have become a work of reference 
in any discussion of sexual matters—for 
instance, on the prevalence of homosexual 
activities—so Mr Schofield’s arc bound to 
be prayed in aid in the ceaseless arguments 
about teenage morality or lack of it. 

Thus, those who arc still interested in the 
subject ought to read the book. They will 
get some salutary jolts to accepted beliefs. 
For instance, the sexually experienced young 
arc not more likely to belong to the 
Registrar-General’s lowest social classes. 
The type of school they went to had some 
influence on the sexual behaviour of boys 
and girls; but not much (age at leaving 
school was more important), and religious 
observance in their parents none at all. 
Parental indifference, rather than permis¬ 
siveness, was certainly a factor ; but what 
seemed more important was the feel¬ 
ing, instilled by public conimcm and 
cririci.sms, that their teenage companions 
were likely to be sexually experienced and 
that they were missing something. 'I'herc 
is surely a moral here for adults. 

Stolid Diplomacy 

Salisbury and the Mediterranean, 
1886-1896 

By C. J. Lowe. 

Routledge and Regain Paul, 132 pages. 25s. 

In Mr Michael Hurst’s series pf Studies in 
Political History there has only been one 
previous incursion into the fidd of nine¬ 
teenth-century diplomacy, in a chapter of 
Mr Doudas Johnson’s life Guizot. In 
this brief sketch Mr Lowe attempts a re¬ 
assessment of the great Lord Swsbury’s 
Mediterranean policies. Unluckily for him, 
his book was commissioned before Dr 
Grenville’s admirable ” Lord Salisbury and 
Foreign Policy ” appeared from the Athlonc 
Press last year ; for Dr Grenville covers 
much of Mr Lowe’s ground with superior 
in.sight and skill. 

llie main discoveries of interest in Mr 
Lowe’s book deal with Anglo-ltallan rela¬ 
tions, and their importance is vitiated by 
Italy’s weakness at the time: it had no coal, 
so all the dexterities of a Crispi could not 
elevate the country to the status of a real 
great power. Mr Lowe disagrees with the 
received view of the Mediterranean agree- 
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nicnts <4 1 S 87 , which Temperley and 
Penson laid down a geheratl6tl ago. He 
follows Salisbury's private statement when 
the agreements were finally repudiated in 
1896, and holds that they had never placed 
England under any bond to fight. In a clear 
and well-argued closing chapter, he shows 
the unity of all big political decisions. The 
Armenian massacres of 1895-96 made sup¬ 
port of Turkey unthinkable for an English 
government. So it was no longer a cardinal 
point to keep Russia out of Constantinople. 
So it was no longer necessary to butter up 
the Italians, and otherwise please the Ger¬ 
mans, in order to keep the Germans hostile 
to Russian designs on Turkey. So it was 
no longer essential to keep on the same side 
as the Germans in arguments about how to 
govern Egypt. So the way was open at last 
for an approach to France ; from which a 
whole new grouping of alliances arose in the 
next ten years. 

Mr Lowe has been reproached elsewhere 
for neglecting economic and social con¬ 
ditions in Italy. A more important defect 
in a work of diplomatic history lies in the 
lack of any close analysis of the balance of 
military and naval power in the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin. Strategic points are touched 
on from time to time, but seldom given full 
attention. This may fairly represent the 
diplomatic practice of some eighty years ago, 
bur the modern reader can expect more of 
the mtxiern historian. And no historian 
should write as clumsily or as obscurely as 
Mr Lowe sometimes dois. 


Republican France 

A History of Modern France, Volume 

111: France of the Republics^ 1871-1962 

By Alfred Cobban. 

Cape. 263 pages. 35s. Penguin. (Pelican 
Original.) 272 pages. 5s. 

Professor Cobban’s history originally 
appeared in two Penguins, the second 
volume covering the period I 799 ‘i 945 - 
For the new edition (also published in three 
volumes by Cape), he has split the last 
volume in two, adding a coda to his account 
of the Second Empire, which now closes 
volume two. In the new third volume, the 
treatment of the Third Republic is revised 
and substantially expanded, and France’s 
last two Republics get their due. 

Scholarly apparatus is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, the author’s style is lively, his sym¬ 
pathies are liberal and his judgments 
shrewd. With one eye on le grand monarque 
and the other on le grand Charles^ Professor 
C:obban has produced a stimulating essay 
“ on the slow struggle of republican France 
to escape from its history.” He explains 
the immobilisme of the Republics as a con¬ 
sequence of the intensely conservative 
society produced by the Great Revolution, 
and the peculiar difficulties of the Fourth 
Republic by the widening gap between old 
political habits and the demands of 
economic and social progress. 

I.ooking at the Third and Fourth 
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Books this month 


Editors: M. C. Urquhart and 
K. A. H. Buckley 

Historical Statistics of Canada 

A pioneer tiork, containing a kU* rantirot ML(ti><iicu) 
time Moricb tor the pcnod IS(>7-1^U»0. with a 
romini-nt.'irx. 

Cambridge University Press 115s net 

C. Pratten and R. M. Dean 

The Economies of Lan^e-Scede 
Production in British Industry 

l oui disc sludicb of the atecl industiy, oil rtfiruni,. 
footvM'tir munutiictiire and book prinrinit; in whiih 
(he piohicni of ecoiioniicsi iit disi UNsi'd. 

A D.A.E. Paper from Cambridge. 15s net 

Dorothy Wedderbum 

Redundancy and the Railummten 

Mrs Weddtrburn t\\t» ruilwav work¬ 

shops in MsiiLhcstcr and Dartii\t;ton whicfi had tn 
close in 1%.1 as a result of coot met ion plans h> 
Hritlsh Railways. 

A D.A.E. Paper from Cambridge. 20s net 

Editors: H. J. Habakkuk and 
M. M. Postan 

The Cambridge Economic History 
of Europe^ Volume VI 

Part I IS entitled “The Industiial l<,.\<»lu|ion and 
Alter:" Part II. “Incomes. PopiiLiiion 'I’ethiK)- 
loj^'ieal Channe.’’ The Set, 

Cambridge University Press_105s net 


The Bow Group 

The Conservative Opportunity 

’ Sij;npoHts h»r the direetion in whieh the Conserx- 
ati\e Pari\ is moving.’ 77/e ' Kcfrcahinvj 

readiness to ehallenife attitudes.’ Sunday Ttuirs. 

Batsford 18s 


A Nation Not Afraid 
The Thinking of Enoch Poweli 

John W'ihkI reveals the views held h> unc ol the 
nit>Ht cdiitrovcrsial iiKun's in Ilntish IVlItics ti>diix. 
‘ Neallx classifies Mr Powell's iieo-mdual ihink- 
invf.’—77//* Toms, 

Batsford HOs 

Fritz Nova 

Contemporary European 
Go 7 'ernments 

An unalvsihof the Btructuie, Ic^islatuits, ewinines, 
judiciaries, parties, social scimccs. eti.. ot The 
^orx’eriimenrs ot Urituin. I'lunce, (jerniam (Jionn 
and DDU) hy the professor ot p<ilituul seiemc. 

Villuiiiixa L’niversitv. 70s 

Helicon Limited, 53 Capel Street, Dublin 

S. Szulc 

Statistical Methods 

Prininnlv tor eeononii.srs and siiideiti*. ol 
scienees, this volume sur\r\s the held of applied 
staTisfiLS, eoxerinj; the ratine ol hasii st.irMtics, up 
to and ineludiiiju' multiple le^nssion 

Pergamon Press 105s 


Lealie tV. Rodger 

Marketing in a Competitive 
Economy 

This authoritative book, which is relexant M the 
major economic and business problems of our ti/nc, 
puts the case for the adoption of rite ‘ marketing' 
penipective * in bwrinrsa. 

Hutchinson SOs 


African Primary Products and 
International Trade 

Papers hx leadin;' economists from l*K. Afiic.i and 
the t^SA. <if inimrdiiitc practical lelcxuticc to the 
dexelopment ol Africa. 

Edinburgh University Press 35s 


N. D. Walker 

Crime and Punishment in Itrilain 

'I'lie iiuist outstanding studv in years ol' the British 
Penal Sxsiem in Theory, l<a\x, and Practue. 

Edinburgh University Press 706 net 

Edwin Chadwick 
Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population, 1842 

The complete text <»t this ^reat seminal document 
of the Puhlie lUuIih movement with a detailed 
introduction b> Michael Flinn, Header in Economic 
History, EdinhurKh. 

Edinburgh University Press 70s net 

'Sciplo* 

Emergent Africa 

‘Ax Olds coinniitment. . . succeeds well in analxsinff 
and prescnlinij facts about independent Africa.' —> 
Times FMetfiry Supplvtuciit. 

‘Admir.'iblo, biief, to ^uide thinkinj^r on Africa.’— 
Desmond Donmtly. 

Chatto ic Wind us 22s fid 


Helen and Norman Bentwlch 

Mandate Memories 1914-1948 

’The author hrin^s insij.*ht. humour, expciUnce 
and compassion to a disrurbiii” subject.' 
Christopher Sykes. 

‘Mrs. BentwillI'b Idlers are the rc.nl (.tuff of 
historv.’- - Toms Literary Supplement. 

The liogarth Press ' 30s 


W. M. Clarke 

The City in the World Economy 

A unique and absorbing economic ^praisal of the 
City of London diseuNNitiK the Cfity's inviHihle 
earnings, sterling, international liquiuity and the 
banking, insumiiee, exchange, commodity, shipping, 
gold, and capital inarketa. 

Institute of Economic Affairs 2 gns 


Margaret Miller 

Rise of the Russian Consumer 

Ur Miller unal>ses, documents and describes the 
Russian economy since Khrushchev's 1962 reforms. 
Inarming, agriculuirc, housing, labour, profits and 
tbe conKLimer's mle arc surx'ey/ J autnoritatlwly 
and Mxmpiithi tieallx. 

Institute of Economic Affairs 7s fid & 21s 


Carl Grossman, M.D., and 
Sylva Grossman 

The Wild Analyst 

The lite and xxiiik of (ieorg (bodde,.k. 'Indi'.pens- 
.iblc ic.iiliiijL; loi anyone inUichUd in tbe eni'iy 
bi'^toiX ol psxi lio.inalxsis’ Chaile\ Hytrajt^ (thirn'ei. 

Barrie and Rockliff 25s 


AU hooks advertised In 
The Economist can be obtainedfrom 

■THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C.2 

Catalog lies free ou request 
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AA6 

Republics from the vantage points of 1789 
and 1958 generally produces illuminating 
icsul^ but there are some distortions. 
AU'h^gh the army had not upset a regime 
since 1799, May 13, 1958, was nevertheless 
an example of such Interference. The 
‘colonels were ready to move, ordinary con¬ 
scripts would not have been needed, for 
there were the parachutists and the Foreign 
Legion ; and there was nothing to oppose 
them ill metropolitan France. And the 
army was willing and the new regime 
acceptable because both could shelter 
behind the prestige of a retired brigadier 
general who has since become President i»f 
the Republic. 

Some rcadcr.s may find Professor Cobban 
a little too kind to General dc Gaulle, but 
even they will read the book with pleasure 
and profit. 

Last Act of a Drama 

The Fall of Constantinople, 1453 . 

By Steven Runciman. 

Cambridge University Press, 270 pages, 
illustrated. 35s. 

In one sense it is a fairly easy task to write 
a book about the fall of Constantinople in 
1433. The sources arc suihcicntly abundant 
and they have been carefully worked over 
in the last seventy or eighty years, 'fhere 
is not a great deal to be said that is new: 
it is simply a question of skilful arrange¬ 
ment. But there is one great difficulty. 'Fhe 
year 1453 is one of the most dramatic 
moments in history, but the drama lies not 
in the siege itself but in the final destruc¬ 
tion of one of the greatest of all political 
creations. From this point of view Gibbon 
did justice to the event: for all his lack of 
sympathy iK^ith the ByTantine Bmpire he 
wrote its epitaph in words full of colour 
and emotion. But he knew that an extended 
treatment of the siege could only diminish 
its dramatic effect, for in the siege there is 
no drama. The result was a foregone con¬ 
clusion. An army of 80,000 with powerful 
artillery faced 7,000 with fourteen miles 
of wall to defend. Nothing could save the 
city. There was scarcely time for 
endurance, or room for heroism, before the 
final moments of disaster. So Gibbon 
brushed aside the details with a masterful 
gesture: 

In the uniform and odious piciurc!i of n 
general assault, all is blood, ami Iioi ror, and 
confusion; nor shall 1 strive, at a di.stancc 
of three centuries and a thousand milcM, to 
delineate a scene of which there could be 
no spectators, and of which the actors them¬ 
selves were incapable of forming any just or 
adequate idea. 

This is fine, but of course not quite true. 
Since Gibbon's day it has appeared that 
there were both spectators and actors who 
formed, and have transmitted to us, a very 
{ust and adequate idea of what happened. 
But the first part cl Gibbon’s judgment 
Fcmains true. Nothing that has come to 
light has added any new dimension to the 


event. Sixty years ago the detailed story 
was told in a book to which Sir Steven 
Runciman pays a generous tribute. Sir 
Hdward IVars, who lived for forty years in 
C.'onstantinoplc. went over the ground with 
loving zeal and wrote what still remains 
“ the bcM account of the events of 1453 in 
any language.” 

What more was there to do? W'har Sir 
Sicvcn Runciman performs is essentially a 
task of condensation. With great judgment 
and scholarship, and without unduly loading 
his pages with detail, he puts the siege in its 
historical sorting. He would not claim to 
have anything new to say, but anyone w'ho 
wants an accurate and impartial account of 
ihc last hundred years of the Greek Empire, 
of its relations with the West and with the 
Turks, and of the final catastrophe, will find 
here the plain unvarnished record. There 
are no heroics. Everything is under control. 
Perhaps indeed the control is almost too 
perfect: it makes the events seem strangely 
unreal. Wc seem to be reading a report, 
as it might be, by a royal commission, which 
carefully preserves the decencies which the 
events themselves so outrageously ignore. 
The decapitating ” of ambassadors is 
“ virtually a declaration of war ” ; the Pope 
Tor “ Papacy ”) is “ sincerely ” or 
“ genuinely ” shocked ; the discipline is 
‘‘ superb.” There remain some nagging 
problems. The Greek people, we are told, 
is the tragic hero of the story. But how 
many of them were there, and how did they 
live? Gibbon attempted an estimate of the 
number in the city and put it at over 
100,000 ; Pears thought that 80,000 was 
nearer the mark. Since then some very care¬ 
ful work has been done which suggests a 
much lower figure (perhaps 40,000). Sir 
Steven Runciman refers to the literature, 
but he relegates the whole problem to an 
indecisive footnote. By the same token we 
hear (rightly) much about churches and 
religious ceremonies, bur very little about 
markers and commercial transactions. We 
may be thankful for what we arc given in 
this bjiuirifiilly produced book, but wc 
should like to have more—especially more 
probing bcMicath the surface of events. 


Planners" Tribute 

Essays on Econometrics and Planning: 
C^intributions to Statistics: Presented to 
Professor P. C. Mahalanobis on the occasion 
if his 7()ih birthday 

Edited by C. R. Rao. 

Pergawon Press* 354 and 528 pages. £5 
and £6 respectively. 

In preparing essays in honour of dis¬ 
tinguished men one must try to match, in 
breadth and distinction, the person to whom 
they arc addressed and, in Professor Maha- 
lanobis's case, this task must have been par¬ 
ticularly difficult. Professor Mahalanobis 
began his academic career as a mathematical 
physicist; after developing an interest in 
statistics he proceeded to make outstanding 
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contributions to an cxtfSOrdinarilv wide 
variety of statistical topics, and at i6c same 
time he play'cd an important part in the 
practical organisation of Indian statistical 
research and economic planning. Faced 
with this challenge the publishers and edi¬ 
tors have succcw'ded admirably in marching 
the scale of these two volumes to the size 
cf the man. 

The second of the tw'o volumes is r :laicd 
mainly to the more technical statistical 
aspects of Professor Mahalanobis's work, 
and the first volume is, on the whole, con¬ 
cerned with topics related to his contribu¬ 
tions to economic planning, though many 
of these are of considerable theoretical, as 
well as practical, interest. British readers 
will no doubt be particularly intrigued by 
the essay on “ Planning in Britain ” by 
Thomas Balogh, since this was probably his 
last paper on this topic before taking up his 
present appointment as Economic Adviser 
to the Prime Minister. 

In Dr Balogh’s essay it is not difficult tu 
identify the sort of thinking that was appar¬ 
ently influential in the creation of the pre¬ 
sent planning machinery in Whitehall. In 
particular, he contrasts the inadequacies of 
the last government’s reliance on Neddy 
with the magnitude and severity of the prob¬ 
lems facing the British economy. This 
analysis appears in the course of a succinct 
outline of the failure of “ planning ” under 
the early postwar Labour governments, fol¬ 
lowed by the failure of Conservative “ free¬ 
dom ” to escape from the relatively poor 
postwar perfonnance of the British 
economy, and leading to the revival of 
” planning ” as a possible way out (or as a 
good electoral gimmick?). He compares 
the institutional advantages enjoyed by 
French planners (for instance, the full inte¬ 
gration into their civil service of large num¬ 
bers of professionally qualified economists' 
with the relatively powerless position of 
Neddv and the lack of genuine integration 
i.f professionals into the British civil service. 

This analysis is linked with the particular 
economic problems facing Britain today, so 
that Dr Balogh’s final views on what plan¬ 
ning is about and how it should be con¬ 
ducted represent, not a mechanistic com¬ 
mentary on optimalisation theory and re¬ 
source allocation, but a comprehensive 
framework designed to take account of the 
institutional and sociological conditions 
(such as trade union attitudes to wage nego¬ 
tiation) that face this country. 

These vital sociological aspects of plan¬ 
ning arc treated in an essay by Nathan 
Keyfitz in a manner that is, at the same 
time, both more abstract than Dr Balogh’s 
and more relevant to specifically Indian con¬ 
ditions. Various other contributions, such 
as those of Messrs Patel and Myrdal, analyse 
specific aspects of Indian planning. In 
view of the importance, for developing eco¬ 
nomies in general, of the Indian experiment 
in democratic planning, all these well in¬ 
formed and thoughtful essays should be of 
great interest to everybody concerned with 
the wider issues of economic progress in 
the world as a whole. 
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Black ink entiy 

The new Douglas DC-9 is designed to keep airlines 
on the profit side. It carries up to 90 passengers on 
seats wider than those found on larger jets, yet can 
operate profitably with only 22 travelers aboard. 
Maximum landing weight of 74,000 pounds allows 
airlines to schedule a multiple stop route without 
providing for refueling. Simplicity of systems and 
components make the DC-9 the easiest to imiintain 


and most reliable transport *)f the jet era. 262 
are on order or option by the following airlines; 
Air Canada, Allegheny, .\nsett-ANA, Bonanza, 
Continental, Delta, Eastern, Hawaiian, Iberia, 
KLM Royal Dutch, Ozark, Saudi Arabian, 
Swissair, Trans-Australia, TWA, and West Coast. 

D0U6US DC-9 
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BurtDughs software sets 
that^ wfty leading businesses 



SOFTWARE SPEEDS PROGRAMMING. With every 
B 200 installation ia included a complete pack¬ 
age of library programs, service routines and 
program and operating manuals. From a wide 
variety of Burroughs assemblers, compilers, 
utility routines and application packages, the 
user selects those beat suited for his hardware 
configuration and applicational needs. This 
approach effectively provides *'tailored** soft¬ 
ware, thereby simplifying programming and 
maximizing system throughout. 



BURROUGHS SYSTEMS ANALYSTS train cus¬ 
tomer personnel using the most advanced tech¬ 
niques. This training is application-oriented and 
includes programmed instruction texts, lectures 
and laboratory sessions. Through training 
coupled with the simplified and powerful com¬ 
mand structure of B 200/B 300 systems, and 
flexible software, programmers can quickly 
become proficient. Thus maximum productivity 
ia achieved earlier and retained throughout 
the installation. 


A t the rate of two per day, leading 
L businesses like Soudure Autog^ne 
Francaise are installing Burroughs Elec¬ 
tronic Data Processing Systems. Why? 
One big reason is Burroughs software 
that is completely coordinated with 
Burroughs EDP hardware for a pro¬ 
ductivity/cost ratio unmatched by com¬ 
petitive systems for economy. 

For example, Burroughs B 200 users 
are routinely cutting program prepara¬ 
tion time and operation costs by as 
much as 50% over comparable systems 
through the use of new COMPACT 
COBOL, the industry’s first streamlined 
version of COBOL, the powerful busi¬ 
ness programming language. 

Burroughs software provides for effi¬ 
cient operating control of the multi¬ 
processing capabilities inherent in every 
Burroughs computer system. Every con¬ 
figuration is capable of handling a variety 
of unrelated production, debugging and 
compiling programs automatically. The 
result is greater productivity at no 
increase in cost. 

As part of any Burroughs B 200 in¬ 
stallation, Burroughs Systems Analysts 
thoroughly train customer personnel. 
Actual operations are studied and mod¬ 
ified so that optimum productivity is 
achieved with minimum programming 
and lowest cost. 

There is much more to the Burroughs 
story . . . the new “on-line/off-line” 
B 300 System . . . 3-in-l processor com¬ 
mands, buffering of units... the Random 
Access Disk File that can be accessed 
in l/50th of a second ... to name a few. 

For details, let your Burroughs Man 
demonstrate how the Burroughs EDP 
software and hardware that are setting 
new standards of excellence can help 
solve your data processing problems. 
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new standanls of excellence- 
are choosing Burroughs 



FRANCE — Soudure Autogbne Francaise (welding a Burrougha B283 Electronic Data Processing System, 
equipment manufacturer, division of L’Air Liquide) The B283 issues 1,000 invoices in 3 hours plus providing 
reports, **Two punched card systems and two small detailed statistical data. The first month the Burroughs 
computers could not keep pace with the mammoth System issued the complete monthly statistic and 
billing and statistical work required. We then installed accounting work twelve days before the usual deadline. 


CANADA-rtEtOMAN WNOliSAU IIMITID, OtUwa (grocery 
and produce) reports, '*After an exhaustive study of 
all random access computer systems available, we 
chose the Burroughs B283 with Disk File. Upon receipt of an 
order, the B 283 automatically prepares an invoice and updates 
otir inventory and invoice records. This highly reliable system has 
more than met our expectations.'* 

AISENTINA-8AIAEK0 S.A., Buenos Aires (DaU Proc¬ 
essing Bureau) reports, "The successful installation 
of our B 200 system and iU performance satisfy our 
expectations. The thorough and experienced backup rendered by 
Burroughs merits our entire satisfaction." 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN for information on 
Burroughs EDP Systems and the world's most complete 
line of business machines including computers, account¬ 
ing machines, check protectors, calculators, cash regis¬ 
ters and adding machines. Burroughs Corporation, Inter¬ 
national Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. Cable 
BURAD. 
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whisky-wise Englishmen miserly with their 
^ even though the smuggling is over? 



Until last year you had to smuggle this great Scotch out of Scotland. 
But today it is a monstrous lie, a diabolical corruption of the truth, 
to suggest that an Englishman would be less than generous with his 
Crawford’s. It is one of the good things of life. Last year over a million 
bottles of Crawford’s were consumed in Scotland alone. Now whisky- 
wise Englishmen are making an heroic effort to duplicate this feat. 


"Three Star' 
and tor 
special 
occasions 
"Five Star' 



Recommended Retail Prices: ‘Three star‘ Imp. Quarts, (h bottles) 721’. bottles 48,6 .« bottles25i3. i bottles 12111. Miniatures 4110. ‘Fivestar* bottles5216. ft bottles 2713. MintatureeSff 


V 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Mr Callaghan on Tuesday afternoon announced a broad netv package 
of deflationary measures and tighter exchange controls to bolster 
the pound. 

Immediate reaction to the British Chanceilor*s medicine in the 
foreign exchange markets was moderately encouraging. 

Spot sterling rose to a six week high ; hut official .support rvns still 
needed in the forward market. 

The London stock market idts excited by the departure of Sir AU c 
Douglas-Home before the weekend, depressed on Monday and 
Tuesday by the promised deflationary measures and apathetic after 
their announcemcn!. European bourses were look'tig a trifle more 
cheery than of late. Wall Street zcc,s slowly realising hoic gaed war 
can be for proflis. 

Japan has announced plans for major reflationary measures : a s!cp-up 
in public works, drastic tax cuts, the flotation of government 
bonds and increased government loans, 

France has enshrined a 57o growth rate target in its next five year 
plan to Tpjo despite pressure to lower the sights. 

Britain's long-range airline BO AC has made its biggest profit 
ever. Buf the chairman forecasts a reduction this year. 


ATTRACTING LABOUR: HOW WAGE SENSITIVE? 


Some accepted ideas about the 
behaviour of wages and employ¬ 
ment may have less practkil 
importance than they arc currendy 
given. A new report suggests that» 
for the most part, changes in 
relative wages have not played an 
important or indispensable part in 
channelling the supply of labour 
in the last twenty years or so. 
Neither in Europe nor America. 
The study “Wages and Labour 
Mobility ” was made for the 
Organ isauon for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development by a 
group of independent experts. 

Pattern of Wages 

The central evidence of this report 
is that whether wage earnings are 
looked at by industry, (K'cupaiion 
or region, their structure has 
generally been remarkably stable 
over fairly long periods of time. 
Top-paying industries, skills or 
regions of ten, twenty or thirty 
years ago tend to be t<ip-paying 
today—and vice versa. Not 
always, but mostly. Occupational 
skill differentials have tended to 
narrow markedly over the past 
half-century, but not in the post¬ 
war period. During the 1950s, in 


America, Canada, Britain, the 
Comm<m .Market, Sweden and 
Norway, the inaiority of industries 
in any one country experienced 
fairly similar changes in rates of 
earnings. In all but a limited 
number of industries, the long¬ 
term growth rate of earnings (wage 
or salary) has been well within 
20% of the average for most 
European countries and within 
407«> in North America. Allow for 
fringe benefits and rhe conclusion 
is no different. 

Employment movements stand out 
in sharp contrast. Not only has 
there been the flow out of agri¬ 
culture and the cxploijjive growth 
of the service trades; bur the 
diverse experience of individual 
industries. Relative changes in 
employment have generally been 
large in comparison with changes 
in relative earnings. There has 
been some tendency in a number 
of countries for wages to rise faster 
in industries (broadly grouped; 
which were increasing their share 
of the labour force. But large 
short-term changes in relative 
earnings do not seem to have been 
necessary to bring about substan¬ 
tial shifts in employment. 


LABOUR TURNOVER 
IN MANUFACTURING 

Labour turnover is here measured 
by the annual number of “ separa¬ 
tions” (terminations of employ¬ 
ment) per 100 occupied jobs and 
related to the year-to-year per cent 
changed in employment. Figures 
for each country arc average rates 
for a three-year period near i960. 

SepariitiooE pet 100 jobs 

60 — KCANADA — 


50 — 

FRANCE He 

40 — 

BRITAIN ★ 

30 — 

20 — 


★ UNITED^ 
STATES 


GERMANY 


10 — 


Net emptoyment Z change 

Changes in earnings arc one thing, 
levels of earnings another. There 
is a strong association between 
geographical migration and levels 
of income. But the more prosperous 
regions have provided both higher 


4M 
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«aj increase to hurt. Two ocher factors are at work. Second* 
ha^ car prices are weakening and dealers, afraid of overstock^ 
ii^ have bem chary of taking in any model over which there 
• Was the slightest doubt lliey have also been discouraged 
from stocking by reductions of loans for the purpose from the 
hp companies and banks. And fleet buyers concentrated their 
purchases in the early port of the year, anticipating either 
purchase tax increases or borrowing troubles—and at the same 
dme are tending to keep cars for longer periods anyway. 

So the normal summer downturn could turn into an early 
winter, starting in August or September; there may be more 
new models at the Motor Show in October than last year, 
but this will re-distribute rather than increase the total demand 
for cars. Home registrations were marginally up in the first 
half of the year. But the June figures showed a drop compared 
widi 1964 for the second month running. So the fall in the 
sectmd half of the year is unlikely to be lest than 55,000 (or 
10 per cent) and could well be more. 

On commercial vehicles demand sdU looks healthy, with 
order books high, helped by new ranges of trucks out recently 
—and others due out in the autumn. Here, whatever happena 
to home demand, which could be badly affected by the squeexe. 


export demand for large vehicles should be enough to take 
up any slack which might be released. But with most makes 
of cars (though even here there are exceptions) this is not 
the case: total car exports were nearly 5 per cent down in 
value in the first half of the year. And the boom in exports 
of vehicle parts—^which gave a rise of 13 per cent in sales 
to million in the first half of the year—should continue. 
Nevertheless there will not be much overtime worked in the 
car plants for the rest of the year—and no one is forecasting 
any way beyond Christmas. 

Sales of domestic appliances are likely to be only marginally 
affected by the reduction of the repayment period. Most 
appliances bought on hire purchase are paid for in two years 
or so ; some dealers set a minimum of, say, 15s. to monthly 
payments, which effectively limits the period of payback. 
Purchasers of the tnpre expensive appliances such as washing 
machines and television sets probably made greater use of 
the three-year time limit But about 70 per cent of television 
transactions (last year manufacturers’ sales were worth £75 
million) are in rental agreements anyway, so all that may 
happen is that an even higher proportion of sets 
are rented. 


Motors all over the place 

Pressed Steel is so tangled in the affairs of most 
native British motor makers that last week’s take-over is 
merely a prelude to some long-term reverberations 


T hb take-over bid bf the British Motor Corporation for 
Pressed Steel—made without the help of a merchant bank 
—if a brilliantly-rimed one, and it almost certain to go 
through. Chrysler-Rootes, Pressed SteePs other major cut- 
tomer (BMC and Rootet each take about 40 per cent of 
Pressed Steel's output) would be risking dirty looks in both 
Whitehall and Washington if it made a coimterbid, and looks 
unlikely to do so. Looking back, the bid was inevitable after 
the Chrysler offer for a substantial part of Rootes last year had 
introduced another hungry American giant into the British 
motor scene. This defensive move, in fact, by BMC, can 
be compared with the take-overs in the early fifties of the two 
other major independent suppliers of motor bodies, Fisher 
and Ludlow by BMC, and Briggs Bodies by Ford. Qearly 
BMC believes motor manufacture is now on a scale where 
Lord Nuflfield's belief in being mainly an assembler of 
bought-in parts is no longer the ideal pattern. 

In the last five years, British and European manufacturen 
have been shifting gradually over to the polyccntric pattern 
that is already the rule in the United States. Broadly, the 
idea is to make bodies and assemble the finished cars in many 
centres, and concentrate other manufacturing capacity in 
more specialised plants. An assembly line gets most of its 
possible economics of scale by producing perhaps 1,500 
vehicles a week. But a factory making engines, gearbo.Yes, 
transmissions, radiators or carburettors-—or pieces of them— 
is more capital-intensive: useful further economies of scale 
can be gained up to much larger numbers. 


ITic group docs the same with other parts—and with 
components bought in from one supplier, who can also reap 
the benefits of very long runs. Such economies of scale make 
the seeming inefficiencies of parts of BMC's production cycle 
less important. Until now BMC has been the only major car 
manufacturer in Europe to buy in any great proportion of its 
car bodies. It will still, after this takeover, be the only one to 
move its bodies any distance. Other parts, heavy in weight and 
unit value per pound weight, are easily moved over the coun¬ 
try by the trainload ; but complete bodies are mostly air, and 
trains are an expensive way to move air. Hence the endless 
streams of lorries moving, as the map shows, from Pressed 
Steel's factories to BMC’s assembly plants, at Oxford and 
Birmingham—and Rootes at Coventry. Pressed Steel's 
Cowley plant is next to the Morris works. But over half its 
output goes to Coventry and Birmingham. It might seem the 
obvious step to start by integrating the two Cowley plants; 
but thcr6 are snags, dependent on reactions from Rootes. 
It has to create an integrated body and assembly network in 
the Midlands: since it cannot extend factories there it will 
have to use space now used for other purposes. Rootes can 
do this by reorganising its (mainly commercial vehicle) plants 
scattered all over the south of England. Then, without disrupt¬ 
ing its production of cars, it could withdraw in stages from 
Cowley. Although Pressed Steel supplies most of its other 
customers with unpainted shells (or unassembled pressings) it 
supplies Rootes with fully painted and trimmed bodies—with 
a unit' value half as much again as its other units. Chrysler is 
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said to have been horrified to see this much dependence on 
an outside supplier, and is undoubtedly anxious to reduce it 
as much as possible. 

The obvious body-plants are the Commer and Katricr 
commercial vehicle factories at Luton and Dunstable. But 
the future of these plants is tied in with that of the terribly 
crowded plant at Kew where Dodge trucks arc assembled, 
that at Maidstone where Rootes makes its own diesel engines, 
and with British Light Steel pressings at Acton in London 
(which makes cabs for lorries, and is the place where a long 
strike nearly four years ago nearly bankrupted Rootes). 
Commercial vehicle is perhaps the key; move it and there is 
room for Rootes to expand. The advantage of the take-over 
from Rootes' point of view would be that the reorganisation 
need not disrupt the production of private cars. 

The same applies to the future of Linwood, near Paisley. 
Pressed Steel has a plant there for some time, at one time 
making mostly railway wagons: but this was vastly extended 
two years ago to accommodate the plant making fully finished 
■ bodies for the Hillman Imp which is assembled at a next door 
plant. This capacity is only half used at the moment and 
could conveniently be used by Rootes to mak^ a new model— 
if BMC is prepared to sell it a plant that will after all be 
peripheral to its own requirements. 

P RESSED steel’s Other customers for bodies have had strong 
assurances that their future demands will be met. Even 
so, Triumph could well start to make its own bodies for the 
2000 model—as it does for all its other cars. The body for 
the Rover 2000 is an \ oddity, made of bolted parts, which 
have to be made to a far greater accuracy than pieces of 
welded bodies, and Pressed Steel had initial troubles with 
the tolerances required: but these arc now overcome and the 
losses wisely written down to experience. If anyone else wants 
such a body—^for which less capital ouday is required than 
for more orthodox efforts—only ftessed Steel, in this country, 
knows how to make it. 

This know-how is the intangible part of the deal. Pressed 




Steel, designing the tools for a dozen bodies a year, whereas 
individual manufacturer designs a tenth as many, knows 
possibly better than anyone else in Europe how to press 
steel. BMC, with its traditional respect for p^uction know¬ 
how of this sort, is unlikely to be unappreciative. It will also 
be making itself an even stronger unit in European terms than 
it was before. The revolution in BMC’s fortunes that started 
when the Mini, launched unhappily (and possibly prematurely) 
in 1959, began to gain real public acceptance a couple of years 
later, is by no means complete. Without the rcvoluti^ of 
the new models, and a top management that has obviously 
broadened from its previous exclusive attention to produc¬ 
tion, BiMC would have been in a very unhappy state. It is 
now% with Fiat and Volkswagen, the only major native 
European motor manufacturer sure of independent survival 
into the seventies and beyond. 


The bid itself 

I T could not be timpler: one-for-onc share 
exchange of BMC shares for those of 
Pressed 5»«teel. It comes u an opportune 
moment: the gap between the two share 
prices was at its broadest for some months 
at the time of the bid although not nearly m 
broad as immediately after the Chrysler bid 
for Rootes. This gap emphasises how much 
more cyclical the marto thinks Pressed 
Steel’s business to be than that of BMC. It 
was not, however, likely to widen, as BMC’s 
half-yearly statement issued recently had 
shown a decline in profits, whereas Pressed 
Steel had confidently forecast a profit of 
£7 million for the year, and a maintained 
35 per cent dividend. At the pre-bid prices, 
BMC at us. 9 d. yielded 7 7 cem and 
Pressed Steel at 98* 6 d. gave 8.8 per 
BMC is now down to iis. 7 id., giving 
S .5 per cent—extremely generous, especially 
after the take-over. 


BMC is getting over 22 s. worth of assets for 
just over half that amount : last year Pressed 
Steel’s cash flow was such that it wiped out 
a £s million overdraft completely. This year 
too there ought to be some cash—and BMC 
cannot be too unhappy to own one v>f its 
largest creditors. Pressed Steel’s major assets 
and profit-earners are the three motor-body 
and tool plants at Linwood, near Paisley; 
Swindon; and Cowley. There is also a 
profitable oommerdal j cfrigcraiion division 
near Reading. BMC may well want to retain 
this: it already makes some domestic 
appliances (principally Bendix washing 
machines) and has shown no sign of wanting 
to withdraw from allied fields into which 
previous takeovers have led it. 

Pressed Steel’s only other venture has been 
into light aircraft, with the Beagle series. 
Last year this division lost £ 150 ^ 00 : 
akhou^t tlierc have been some orders from 


the Royal Air Force, light aircraft arc not yet 
money-spinners for any manufacturer, even 
in the United States where the market is far 
greater than it ever could be here. BMC 
is no! a scniimcnial outfit; it may be tliat 
the Beagle's days arc numbered. 


Share prices since the Rootes-Chrysler deal 



A Uading article on the Matopolies Commissioifs report oh Petrol Retaihng has been postponed until next v>eek through pressure of space. 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 

DONGUNr.SS “B* 

WhyCEGBDidIt 


B iicausk of the biifi'r controversy, the 
accLisatums of bad faith, sharp practice 
and so on that followed the Central bllec- 
tricity Cicncraiing Board’s decision to give 
its £85 million contracc for Dungcncss 
“ B ** to the apparently moribund Atomic 
Power Constructions consortium, CLXiB 
has bn>ken its own precedent and published 
details both of APC's and of the closest of 
several unsuccessful tenders. The figures 
ought to provide clues to the two biggest 
mysteries of the bid ; they do not, entirely. 
These mysteries arc : 

(a) why did the prices for American- 
designed reactors come out so high, and 
apparently so much above the cost of build¬ 
ing them in America? and 

(b'l whv was Atomic Power Constructions 
apparently the onlv British consortium to 
get its price for this particular advanced ga.s- 
ctwled type of reactor down to competitive 
levels? 

The tender details published by CF.GB 
show that Ati'.mic Power Constructions* 
tender worked out at between £63 and £64 
• kilowatt—£76 million for a station of 
1,200 megawatts capacity. 'I'he bid sub¬ 
mitted for the American General Hlcctric 
Company by The Nuclear Power Group 
(American GP would, had the bid been suc¬ 
cessful, have supplied the reactor as sub¬ 
contractor to TNPG) was £60 a kilowatt, 
£60 million for a 1,000 megawatt station. 
Had the bid been for the same si/c of station 
as the one from Atomic Power Construc¬ 
tions. then it would have worked out rather 
lower per kilowatt—the Central Electricity 
Generating Board took this into account. 

The rest of the field was lu-whcie. Details 
of the other unsuccessful bids arc not pub¬ 
lished, but the next best price was for an 
advanced gas-cooled reactor tendered for at 
£90 a kilowatt. So there was a situation 
where one company was offering to build 
an advanced gas-coolcd reactor for little 
more than £63 a kilowatt, while another 
considered it could not be put up for less 
than £qo—a discrepancy of nu^re than £26 
a kilowatt. Nor is this the only puz/.lc. 
The Americans knew that building reactors 
to Generating Board specifications would be 
more gruellingly expensive than building 
them at home, where they think £34 a kilo¬ 
watt a fair figure for a good, i.c. an easv- 
for-civil-cnginccrs, .site. They guessed that 
British circumstances might add another 
£16 to the cost per kilowatt; and would 
have expected therefore that the tender 
price in Britain for an American designed 
reactor would have worked out at about 


£50 per KW. The CEGB thought much 
the same ; allowing for certain site difficul¬ 
ties at Dungencss, it had expected the bids 
for American-type reactors to be about £13 
a kilowatt lower than they actually were. 
It is possible, just, to think of reasons that 
might account for £8 of those £13, but only 
the tenderers will even be able to explain 
what happened to the balance. 

The Missing Figures 

T HIS missing £5 per kilow'att is crucial. 

Until it can be explained, there must 
remain a substantial margin of doubt about 
whether the advanced gas-cooled reactor is 
as compeiirive, and as conspicuously better 
than the American reactors as ir appears on 
these tenders to be. For the final prices arc 
made up as follows : 

Add to the tender price (^EGB’s own 
ciKsts on the site, plus changes demanded 
in design to tidy up details unsatisfactory 
to CEGB’s engineers plus interest during 
construction; and the total cost of the British 
design becomes £7*8.4 per kilowatt, £70.9 
per kilowatt for an American designed plant 
of comparable size. Bui (he British reactor's 
fuel is cheaper, £15.5 per kilowatt initially 
against £17.3- simply because it needs less 
highly enriched uranium. The difference is 
only marginal ; but on stations of such size, 
it becomes .significant. The British reactor’s 
second advantage is its ability to w^ork 365 
days in the year, while the American has 
to be shut down for about 19 days a year 
while it is opened up for refuelling. This 
adds between £7 and £8 a kilowatt to 
American station costs. And when the final 
account is struck, with lower running 
charges balanced against higher c<ipital 
costs, the British station marginally—but 
only marginally—^wins the day, pro¬ 
ducing electricity for 0.46 against 0.49 
of a penny a unit. There arc only three- 
hundredths of a penny between them, the 
contest is as close as that. 

Over 20 years, on a 75 per cent load 
factor, and with a station capacity of 
1,200 MW, those marginal fractions of a 
penny add up to considerable sums. But 
the nagging tact remains that on all calcu¬ 
lations made before the event, the American 
boiling water design ought to have come out 
the cheaper and it is still difficult to see why 
it was not. One must only assume that in 
preparing its tender. The Nuclear Power 
Group ran into snags wMth the American 
design that neither General Electric or any 
other observers in the United States, nor 


the Generating Board, here, had taken into 
account. (The alternative, pressurized water 
American design never stood a chance, the 
huge size does not suit it.) As to why The 
Nuclear Power Group's British design 
worked out so much more expensive than 
the winning tender, that Is easily explained. 
This consortium did not think that efforts to 
fuel the reactor W'hile it was running were 
viable, or worth the effort, while Atomic 
Power Coustruciions did. The result, com¬ 
bined with an advanced design of fuel, was 
to reduce the capital cost of the reactor 
while simultaneously increasing its avail¬ 
ability, something that was to tip the 
balance mure in its favour and against the 
American design. 

For whatever reason the American bids 
went wrong—through over-confidence at 
the outcome (and there were plenty who 
thought Dungeness “ B " was in the bag) or 
through over-caution in as.scssing costs — 
there does remain an clement of uncertainty 
about which is the cheaper way of gelling 
nuclear power, the British or the American. 
What the figures do remove is any lingering 
doubts about whether nuclear power as such 
is competitive and the answer, for Britain 
and in big sizes, is “ yes.” The tenders con¬ 
firm that unless something goes seriously 
wrong, cither British or American reactors 
can generate power in Britain, even on 
CEGB's penal ground rules, for less than 
?d. a unit, w'hich is better than coal can 
do. Thi.s has taken, since design work 
started on the first-ever nuclear power 
station at Calder Hall, just 13 years. 

BANK ADVANCliS 

Within Target Still 

O N Thursday morning the City buzzed 
with rumours of an additional call for 
special deposits. These were presumably 
based on knowledge that the July figures of* 
the clearing banks, due to be published on 
Friday morning, were to show a jump in 
advances. They did: but the Bank of 
England wisely refused to be panicked into 
a repetition of its April move. Although 
advances to private borrowers by London's 
eleven clearing banks rose by £82 million 
in the five weeks to July 20, this was 
boosted by specially high half-yearly interest 
charges; the sea.sonal adjustment is difficult 
but the underlying increase was probably 
at most half the actual one. Moreover, this 
increase comes after three months during 
which, taken together, it seemed that credit 
restraints had at last produced a levelling 
off. The latest pick-up is a little larger than 
some bankers expected. Yet advances to 
private borrowers on a seasonally adjusted 
basis rose less than last year's jump of £62 
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LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
July 20th, 1965 


Chanses on 
Month Year 


3 ross deposits. 

9,043 

+ 93 

'^ier deposits * . 

8,414 

■\ 141 

Liquid assets. 

2,724 3/^1 


Cash... 

741 82 

- 12 

Call money. 

900 10 0 

+ 20 

Treaiury Bills. 

621 69 

+ 10 

Other bills and liquid 
crediu. 

462 5 1 

+ 16 

Special deposiu. 

89 iO 

+ 2 

Risk assets 

Gilt edged. 

922 10 2 

-786 

Other market invest¬ 
ments. 

134 1-5 

+ 4 

Advances’". 

4.787 52 9 

+ 100 

(To State Boards).... 

79 ... 

+ 18 


*Exdudinc all items in transit except ratio of advances 
to deposits; ail ratios are of gross deposits. 

million. And for the first seven months 
this year a rise of £100 million, seasonally 
adjusted, compares with an increase of £218 
million a year earlier and one of £285 
"^million in the 1963 period. Moreover, the 
banks believe they are staying well within 
the official request not to allow advances to 
private borrowers to rise by more than 5 
per cent in the year to next March. So far, 
the total outstanding is about li per cent 
above that at the end of last March, imply¬ 
ing a rise of about 4i per cent over the 
year if that rate of increase is maintained. 
Bank lending tends to slow down seasonally 
through most of the second half of the 
calendar year, although it usually picks up 
-'again in the first quarter of the new year. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 
COMPUTERS 

Into Europe 

I T has been apparent for a long time that 
unless International Computers and 
Tabulators did something drastic about its 
links in Europe, the market on the con¬ 
tinent would be sv^ept by the American 
giants. Until now ICT has been jogging 
along apparently satisfied with what it could 
get -which wasn’t much. Out of the 223 
orders for its new 1900 computer range, 
only 20 are for Europe—and six of them 
to Iron Curtain countries. But recently there 
have been rumbling noises inside ICT and 
last Friday there was a mild explosion when 
it announced what the French (and The 
Economist) had been talking freely about 
for the last month, namely, a link-up with 
English Elcctric-Leo Marconi and the 
French computer consortium CITEC (a 
holding company consisting of Com- 
pagnic G6n6rale d’Elcctricit6, Compagnie 
Generale de Telegraphic and the com¬ 
puter bit of ^mpagnie Europcene 
d’Automatisme). Providing the two 
governments arc agreeable and reason¬ 
ably generous, the threesome wants to design 
and develop a large scientific computer using 
some French and some British techniques— 
150 times bigger than ICT’s Atlas and ten 
limes more powerful than the American 
Control Data Corporation’s 6800, now in 
the prototype stage and the largest available 
today. CITEC/ICT estimate a probable 


market of 20 (French guess) to 50 (British 
guess). This last could be on the high 
side. Allas ^Id only six, and the British 
market for this kind of super scientific com¬ 
puter in the 1970s is not likely to be much 
more than ten. Still. . . . 

So far this is the only definite consortium 
project, but ICT has apparently leapt with 
arms open across the channel and does not 
intend to stop at this. On Tuesday, the 
company announced yet a broader all-round 
link-up between itself and the French, on 
commercial computers this time, where the 
real money is. Between them, the two com¬ 
panies are thinking of sales of 500 com¬ 
puters a year at an average of £100,000 
apiece, £50 million a year. It is on the 
cards that German Telcfunkeii and Swedish 
Fj-icsstm might join in. But at least one 
of the French members of the CITEC con¬ 
sortium is hand in glove with the General 
Electric Company in Britain and Scientific 
Data Systems in America ; l^glish Electric 
may still me^c its computer interests with 
ICT in Britain. This is rationalisation with 
a vengeance and it says much for the 
acknowledged difficulties of marketing com¬ 
puters that no one has cried “cartel.” 


Looking to the East 

D emand for gold in the London market 
slipped back only briefly last week. 
By Wednesday and, especially, Thursday it 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


NATIONAL OUTPUT 
First quarter’s rise in gross domestic 
product now put officially at I to 
per cent—if anything slightly less 
than expected. Rise came entirely from 
personal consumption (up nearly 2 per 
cent) and a 4 per cent fall in import 
content (excluded from domestic out¬ 
put). Virtually no change in total fixed 
investment, exports, or public consump¬ 
tion. Stockbuiiding at lowest rate for 
4 years. 

ENGINEERING 

Orders down in the three months 

to May by 9 per cent on previous three 
months—exports orders alone 15 per 
cent lower. 

MOTOR INDUSTRY 
Car output up In June but still running 
well below the peak level of fourth 
quarter 1964. 

BUILDJNG 

Building contractors’ orders levell¬ 
ing off after steep rise during 1964. 
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Month 

Index 

Percentage chanae fro m : 


1958 ^100 

Previous : 

Three 

: Twelve 


1 


month 

months ago 

' months ago 

Industrial 

production 

' 

M«y 

132 


nil 

i +Ji 

omployment * 


103 9 

-0 4 

+04 


April 

1261 

+1 

-1 

+2J 

Export trade 

JUM 

124 

-1 


+ 2 I 

Retail trade* 

May 

122 

nil 

-1 

+3 

Eng. orders on hand 

May 

167 

nil 

+ 1 

+ 14 

Unemployment * 


1 792 

+3 4 

+7-4 

-lOB 

Wage rates (weekly) 

1278 

+*l : 

1 AX 

+3*7 

+4-9 

Retail prices 

I“"9 ' 

[ m ■ 

t^ 

i +03 

+2-5 

Export iirlcas 

M»jr j 

i 

1 109 

1 nil • i 

1 ' 

nil 

+2 


* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail 
trade r^eot movements in volume terms, i.e., in value 
at constant pnees. Unemployment indicators refer to 


mtmbcrs zrholly employed, exchuiin^ school-leavers. 
Total unemployment level mjuly runnine at an annual 
rate of l. l per cent, \ Provisional. % Lnd of period. 
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agam quite heavy. Bm the authoridei 
risked leftting the price take a good dead of 
the strain: at Thursday’s fixing the price 
jumped fully i| cents to $35.16}, its highest 
level since April. The renewed aaivity 
could not be read as a slap in the face for 
Mr Callaghan—dealers were not moved one 
way or the other by the Chancellor’s latest 
manoeuvres. There was however a link 
with sterling's ups and downs. The Chinese 
hloft that tl^y could dump enough sterling 
into the London market to pick up 80 to 
ICO tons of gold (worth about the same in 
millions of dollars) helped keep up the ner¬ 
vous pitch. But few dealers took this 
wholly at face value. And they were quick 
to point out the jimbiguky of the statement: 
did the figure 80 to 100 tons include or 
exclude China’s purchases of about that 
amount to date? One thing was clear. This 
week at any rate China was not in the 
market. What stalked the market and 
brought in the hoarders, from the continent 
and the Middle East, was the news of the 
worsening situation in Vietnam. 


BRITISH LION 

Much More Reasonable 

T he contents of the memorandum sent 
last week by the directors of Bridsli 
Lion Films to the President of the Board of 
Trade leaked somewhat inaccurately to the 
press almost before the ink was dry. 
Reports suggesting that British Lion wanes 
merely to creep in again under a protcectog 
governmental shadow are now said to be 
largely distorted. Nor Is it another part of 
the old, old row between British Lion and 
The Circuits,” meaning mainly Mr John 
Davis the Rank Organisation. On the 
contrary, British Lion has in fact primarily 
asked for the freedom to do what package 
deals k feels are posail^e with the major 
circuits. It cannot at the moment make 
sudi arrangements, by the terms under 
which British Lion was sold by the govern¬ 
ment. 

Critics of British Lion ssy two things : 
first, that it took the company a year to get 
• managing director ; they got probably the 
best man for the job in the end, but the 
delay led to a vac'uum in production, which, 
combined with the imcertainties of the 
previous year, led some of the better 
independent producers to drift away to tbs 
ever-eager American companies. Second, 
that the directors (though not Mr Victor 
Hoare, the new managing director) knew 
what they were taking cm, and shoulda^ 
complain now. 

There are in fact several things the 
gwenuncui CC;:!- d® ^thout comprami^ 
the Monopolies Commission now loonng 
into the industry and not expected to report 
until next year, or offending the circuits, 
or the American distributors, which would 
give British Lion the impetus it needs 
—always assuming that Whitehall still 
wants to encourage a third force in die 
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industry. The battle is not now about MOTORCYCLES 
financial or commercial survival. British 4 r* 4 ^ 4 

lion has projects and mtnicy : it needs a " \jUX^pYlC6 YOCLu 

bit more of an opportunity. The govern- Ts theory, motor-cycles have not been 

ment could and should allow British Lion X subject to resale price maintenance for 

the commercial freedom it seeks. More the last five months, but the first breach 

important, it could alter the conditions in the recommended price structure only 

under which money is distributed under the came last week when King’s of Oxford, one 
Eady levy : at the moment, a few successful of the largest motor-cycle dealers in the 

films get the bulk of the money : and most country, announced cuts averaging 5 to 8 

of these, while using British talent, are per cent in retail prices. The biggest reduc- 

American productions, such as the success- tions were for the fastest-selling makes, 

ful James Bond and Mary Poppins. But small, well-publicised models like the Raleigh 

from reports of what Mr Roy Mason, minis- Moped (£5 down at £59) or the Honda 

ter at the Board of Trade responsible for Scooterette (£7 down at £H 6 ). Bigger cycles, 

films, said to the all-party Parliamentary with slower turnover and less manufac- 

films committee on Wednesday evening, it turer’s publicity, call for more effort by the 

looks as if the government will not play. retailer, and the cuts arc therefore smaller. 


Paying—and Charging—for Ports 

THE National Ports CounciTs timing was unfortunate; it published plans for the i 
development 0 /14 British ports requiring interest-free Government loans of up to ii 
£155 million, the day after the Chancellor's new economy measures were i 
announced. But the spending, even on the Ports CounciTs timetable, does not | 
buHd. up to its full pitch of £40 million a year until 1968. And the Chancellor did * 
have a few words to suggest that this could be one of the areas to which he would I 
still give investment priority. In any event, this is only an interim plan designed to | 
keep the docks free of congestion while a full-scale national ports scheme is ^ 
developed. It represents what the Ports Council considers the minimum required j. 
to keep exports moving. And at least as important as the plans for improving 
facilities is the CounciTs heretical view on how to charge for them. 

*' At present in many cases charges maximum only 3 per cent of freight rates 

do not appear to be related to costs, nor and often less. 

indeed to have any rational basis at all. The Council has given teeth ao its 
Very often existing fadlides are not suggestions for improving the financial 

economically used; vessels remain longer structure of the port industry by recog- 

at berths than tlicy would if charges fully nising that many ports are currently in- 

reflected tlie time costs of these expen- capable of paying interest on loans for 

sivc facilities, goods remain for excessive overdue development work. It reoom- 

periods on quays and in sheds or are mends that Government development 

stored on valuable port land. As a result loam should be provided interest-free for 

there can be no confidence that traffic five yean, after which time the porta must 

is guided to the most economic port pay their own way. So far, so good, but 

faciLities.** This is the Ports Council's what is the Government's reaction likely 

view of present tariffs; it wants them to be ? The Council says thar about 

revised—which is bound in many cases twenty years ago Government policy 

K> mean upwards—and simplified. It assumed that allowing import charges 

recognises that this process is likely to be to rise, but pegging expoit charges, 

slow, makes it clear that stake-out would assist the country's balance of 

charges should weigh heavily in deciding payments problem. In fact, in tlie 

whetlicr any port should get the necessary long run, exporters suffer from this 

Council backing for its request for policy because low charges mean low 

Government development loans. But roiums; low returns mean port invest- 

because port charges are frequently below ment cannot attract capital; so export 

costs, and have not been providing a facilities are undercapitalised and 

proper return on the heavy capital invest- underdeveloped. The present Govern¬ 
ments, the Pom Coundl'f leoommen- ment, has again, cried only within the past 

dattons mean, that inevksbly many of few days to pressure the Port of London 

these charges will go up, doufttless Authority to weight new charges—^whlch 

causing howls from both exporters the PLA is striving to bring m line wiili 

and importers TIlC C'^undil ii con- Pom Council requirements—in favour 

vinced th»t vital if of What stopped k w» tas 

porta in this oouotiry are ever to get a change of heart than the realisanon uwt 

themselves on firm financial ground— this would be yet another violadon of 

particularly as port charges represent at Gan. 
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How Committed are Britain*s Reserves ? 


^THE ECONOMIST JULY 31 , 1965 
FORWARD STERLING 


I N the long sierling crisis that began last 
autumn, transactions in the forward 
exchange market have assumed a new sig¬ 
nificance from the “ very heavy commit¬ 
ments " the Bank of England has been 
making in it. In all previous sterling crises 
since the re-opening of the London foreign 
exchange market in December 1951, the 
authorities concentrated their support on the 
•pot rate. For the rest, they relied on high 
short-term domestic interest rates to attract 
and retain hot money. But in the present 
defence of sterling, the Bank has consis¬ 
tently intervened on an unprecedented 
scale. 

This technique of intervention was first 
•dvocated by Keynes in the 1920s ; and in 
a Jiinitcd way and under easier circumstan¬ 
ces it was used by the authorities in Ger¬ 
many and the United States. 

The diffuse effects of olHcial forward sup¬ 
port arc sometimes imperfectly understo^ 
and the technique has been widely criticised. 
The Economist believes, on the contrary, 
that the Bunk's tactic was necessary and 
right: and that the real foreign exchange 
risk of the forward commitment is less than 
appears. ^ 


J UM' how much the Batik is committed in 
the forward market is anyone's guess. 
One very imperfect indication is given in 
the mid-year figures of two London clear¬ 
ing banks, the Midland, which disclosed 
foreign exchange commitments of £365 
million on June 30, a rise of £163 milUon 
from a year earlier, and Lloyds up £13^ 
million to £355 million. 

On this basis, the increase in forward 
commitments by all the major clearing banks 
could be something over £750 million. Of 
this, about half might represent forward 
sterling sales classifiable as speculation, 
hedging of sterling assets, or commercial 
covering by traders who do not usually 
cover in normal times. On these calcu¬ 
lations, the amount of “ view-taking ” for¬ 
ward sales of sterling outstanding at the 
London banks would be about £350 
million and this in turn suggests the 
possible extent of official commitment in the 
forward market. Certainly at the equivalent 
of $1,000 million, this estimate is well below 
some of the guesses current in the foreign 
exchange market. Moreover, that substan¬ 
tial part of the commitment which is to 
British traders represents a shuffling of risk 
between the Bank and priwe citizens and 
companies, with no effect on the gold or 
dollar position of the country as a whole. 

Those who take a view on sterling can 
protect themselves by selling it spot or for¬ 
ward. When the discount on forward is 


kept down, more forward covering will be 
built lip ; conversely as the discount widens, 
spot selling increases and with it pressure 
on the spot rate. 

The principal difference between official 
support for spot and forward is that there 
is always a drain on the reserves when the 
authorities buy spot, but there is not neces¬ 
sarily a drain when they contract to buy for 
forward delivery. It depends to a large 
extent to whom the commitment is made, as 
the following examples show: 

The British importer. He buys foreign 
currency to pay his overseas supplier. Until 
this week, he could buy foreign currency 
in the spot market at any time after signing 
an import contract. Now he can buy spot 
only a shorter time ahead, usually only 
when the goods have actually been sffipped. 
But he can go on buying forward up to six 
months ahead of shipment. When the dis¬ 
count on forward sterling (which is also the 
premium on fivrward dollars) is wide, it is 
cheaper to buy foreign currencies spot and 
invest them abroad until they arc needed 
for payment. The narrower the discount, 
the cheaper it is to insure the exchange risk 
on the forward market. Either way there is 
an eventual call on the reserves—represent¬ 
ing payment for the imports ; but when the 
pressure of commercial covering is trans¬ 
ferred from the spot to the forward market, 
this pressure is not anticipated. Instead of 
a “ lead ” in import payments there is an 
increased forward commitment. 

Foreign exporter. He sells sterling for¬ 
ward to convert his receipts into his own 
currency. He is not subject to any British 
exchange control restrictions, so he can 
choose to cover in any way that he likes. 
The wider the discount on forward sterling, 
the more expensive it is for him to cover by 
selling forward. But the wider the discount, 
the bleaker the outlook and the greater the 
inducement to cover. He may then cover 
by borrowing sterling and selling it spot, 
securing the existing dollar parity for his 
future sterling income. This spot cover, 
unlike the forw^ard cover, entails a drain 
on the reserves. 

The Hedger or Short Seller can, at least 
according to Treasury order, only be a non- 
British resident. He sells sterling forward 
either to hedge bis sterling assets. Or be 
makes a straight short-sale of sterling he 
does not own but plans to buy sp^ when his 
contract matures, on the assumption ffiat the 
spot rate will then have fallen below the 
rate at which he is committed to sell for¬ 
ward, In either case, the speculator can 
liquidate his contract on its maturity or 
extend it, although technically this means 


li<juidating one contract and replacing k 
with another. 

W HAT happens to forward commit¬ 
ments goes thus— 

(i) British importers: Their forward 
purchase contracts must eventually be 
dosed : they then represent a drain on the 
reserves, deferred but otherwise unchanged 
from the one that would have resulted from 
an earlier spot sale of sterling. 

(2) Foreign exporters : Their contracts, 
too, are invariably dosed, but the drain on 
the reserves here is reduced marginally 
because the discount on forward sterling 
cuts the foreign currency received. 

(3) The Hedger. If he “ rolls over ” bis 
contract, there is a profit to the Bank, 
representing the difference between the 
contracted forward price and the spot price 
on the day the contract is replaced with 
another. If a hedger sold sterling three 
months forward at $2.77 and the spot 
price is $2.80 on the day it matures and he 
wants to replace it, he simply writes the 
Bank a cheque For 3 cents in the £. On the 
other hand, if the hedger sells the sterling 
assets he has been insuring—which he may 
do if the cost of forward insurance is high— 
there is a drain on the reserves, marginally 
reduced by the difference between the 
forward discount at which he sold sterling 
and the spot price at the time of sale. 

(4) The Speculator: If he rolls over his 
contract, the effect is the same as when 
a hedger does. The difference comes when 
a contract is closed. Here there is no drain 
on the reserves from the bear short-seller 
who has to buy sterling in the spot market 
so that he can meet his forward commit¬ 
ment to sell ir. On the contrary, the 
reserves profit from the closing when the 
spot price he has to pay for sterling is 
higher than the forward discount at which 
he is committed to sell it. 

I N most cases so far the Bank's purcliase 
contracts for forward steiiing have 
mere^ been rolled over, lo each ease, this 
has meant a profit for the Bank represent¬ 
ing a sliglit gain to the reserves. 

Here is the crux of the Bank's forward 
support operation. So long as sterling rides 
the storm, it takes pressure off the vital spot 
rate, defers sterling sales some of which, 
as a result never take place, and it produces 
a profit. If it comes to the wmrst and there 
is a devaluation, the forward purchases 
will indeed entail an additional drain on 
the reserves to the extent that $2.77 or so 
is given for each pound bought forward 
rather than the new, lower dollar rate. But 
without the facility for cheap forward cover 
these sterling holdings would mostly have 
been sold in the spot market for $2.78 or 
$2.79 already : and the $2.80 parity might 
have been'impossible to defend. On for¬ 
ward contracts with British residents, the 
Bank will lose out in sterling—but at no 
extra foreign exchange drain. 
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&omc motor dealers are also the 

prices of new carsj but with the miminam 
of publicity. But new motor-cycles, particu¬ 
larly the 6o per cent of sales accounted for 
by smaller machines, are likely to be sold 
for cither cold cash or hire purchase, with¬ 
out part exchange. So there is no room 
for the conceal^ price cutting rampant 
among motor dealers who in bad times give 
inflated prices for trade-in cars. 

HOVERCRAFT 

IVhat Place for the 
Inventor ? 

T ub development of hovercraft is now at 
the stage where it is better carried out 
in dbe plants of the manufacturers, like 
Westland, and of the engine builders, 
for a good marine hovercraft engine, i.e., 
an ultra light-weight diesel, is more neces¬ 
sary than anything else. So where does that 
leave Hovercraft Envelopments L^., the 
organisation fathered by Mr Christopher 
C^kerell and now supported by the govern¬ 
ment's National Research Development 
Corporation at reported £2 million a year ? 
It has done a good deal of work recently 
on the skirts that hold in the hovercraft's 
su|^rting air cushion, and has a new 
“ pleated ” version better than that currently 
used by Westland and apparently better able 
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to counter the risk of overturning in calm 
weather, as two Westland hovercraft have 
recently done. 

The age-old friction between the inventor 
and the money-bags is already apparent. 
HDL’s latest brain-cliild is the hovertrain, 
running along a monorail supported upon 
air cushion pads. Mr Cockerell wants 
British Rail to support this futuristic con¬ 
cept at a time when the management is still 
struggling to get order from Victorian chaos. 
But NRDC itself is more interested in try¬ 
ing to develop a market for the hovercraft 
that exist. Promotion is currently much 
more vital to the project than more research; 
route studies that might convince potential 
customers form some of the most useful 
work in hand. A working model of the 
hovercraft train will be build shortly ; a two- 
man version may be put on a disused railway 
line if the Government can be persuaded to 

K t up the money. This is liable to leave 
r C^kcrcU a disappointed man. k hap¬ 
pened to Frank Whittle, toa 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Metric Enthusiasm 

NACTION is sometimes a deeply cunning 
policy for a thrifty government. For 
the chances are always that events will over¬ 
take the need for action. One must con¬ 
gratulate the government on these grounds 


Titanium's second wind 


The expansion of Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ titanium production an¬ 
nounced this week is the first addition 
to this plant since it was opened ten 
years ago, a muted echo of the hopes 
once held for the metal. But ICI is now 
hoping that the expansion of the market 
in aircraft manufacture—which the plant 
was originally built to supply—will be 
supplemented, perhaps even supplanted, 
by growth in other fields. The company 
makes the metal by its own process from 
titanium tcuachloridc supplied by the 
pigment company, British Titan Pro¬ 
ducts, at Wilton. This is sold to mclters 
—there are only two in Britain: an ICI 
subsidiary. Imperial Metal Industries, 
and Jessup Savillc—who alloy the metal 
and cast it into ingots for rolling out. So 
far ICI has contented itself with the home 
market; part of the expansion is intended 
to break new ground, abroad, where the 
only two other producers, Japan and 
America, have been supplying the 
metal. 

This modest rate of growth is a far cry 
from the early fifties when, encouraged 
by the government, ICI mounted a crash 
programme to devise cheaper ways to 
produce the metal and overcome the 
troubles encountered in fabricating it. 
Titanium was to have been the wonder 
metal of the future (that b, now). It was 
the obvious dioice for all sorts of high 


perforinancc engineering, particularly aero¬ 
planes. 'Phis has been the industry’s grave 
disappoinimcm, in Britain anyway; pro¬ 
gressive cancellations have reduced the 
market in aviation to a fraction of what 
was promised when the plant was first 
bulk. At one point k even had to close 
down while the fabricators worked their 
way through the stocks that had been 
optimistically accumulated. 

The difficulties of handling the racial 
have been overcome, so that simple 
engineering no longer stands in the way 
of anyone wanting to use titanium. These 
difficulties mainly arose from the re¬ 
activity of the metal, its tendency when 
hot to absorb gases that can make it too 
brittle to use. The answer was to melt 
the metal in a vacuum furnace, keeping 
it away from the atmosphere, and weld 
under a blanket of some inert gas like 
argon. There are now five vacuum arc 
furnaces at IMTs works, with a total 
capacity of 2,500 tons a year—^perhaps 
half of which is used for titanium. (The 
rest is let out for hire, melting of special 
steels or to melt down some of the other 
exotic metals that IMI specialise in—-Uke 
adreonium and, until the Atomic Energy 
Authority finally decided to can its fuel 
dements in stainless sted, beryllium.) 
Rolling the ingots out became less of a 
problem once IMI put in plant specially 
designed to cope with titanium’s physical 
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for its inertia over adopting the metric 
system ; the latest of the industries to look 
into this job for it is machine tools, of 
which the trade association issued a pam¬ 
phlet this week briefly surveying the 
problems involved, ways of smoothing the 
transition and trying to judge the enthus¬ 
iasm of its members for the cliangc. The 
conclu.sions strikingly favoured the metric 
system, mainly on two grounds: that the 
changeover will come one day, the govern¬ 
ment has said it will, and that the biggest 
market for exports is in metric-using 
countries. 

Two-thirds of British machine tool 
exports go to metric countries and the 
manufacturers claim that the Common¬ 
wealth countries that make up virtually all 
the rest are only waiting for a lead from 
this country before changing over them¬ 
selves. Having said that much, then the 
trade association is pressing for a change 
to metric-based, if not overtly metric, 
standards; but only if industry is prepared 
to move as a whole. Basicdly, this wouU 
mean designing new machines to metric 
standards and then quoting in rough inch 
measurements. In this way an underlying 
metric structure could be established that 
could throw off its inch disguise on Bastille 
day when the metric system is finally estab- 
ibhed. But this, modest as it sounds, will 
involve an immense amount of work in 
setting standards in the first place. 


properties—ordinary copper mills liad 
been used, with difficulty. The net result 
for IMI is sales of finished titanium pro¬ 
ducts that are running at a rate of (the 
company is purposely imprecise) some 
hundreds of tons a year. 

This is twice the rate of five years ago. 
The aircraft industry still accounts for 
two-thirds of its sales—almost entirely in 
engines, where its high temperature 
strength is valuable—but this is no longer 
a growth market except in a rather arbi¬ 
trary way, for example depending on 
whether or not British engines are fitted 
to the Phantom fighter/bomber. ICI 
itself has been able to generate a fair 
amount of interest on its own account 
as a user of chemical plant : the corrosion 
resistance of the metal makes it an 
obvious choice for plant handling the 
more vicious chenucals, and a new pro¬ 
cess, developed by DuPont in America, 
for cladding steel with the sheet offers 
the possibility of plant a good deal 
cheaper than solid stainless steel. The 
metal also has a market, but a oncc-for- 
all market, in metal finishing tiunium 
baskets are used to contain nickel pellets 
used as cathodes in electroplating. 
Further developments depend on sub¬ 
stantially lowering the metal’s price. At 
an average of £3 a pound it is still a 
highly technical metal, used where 
nothing else will do. But the price has 
come down steadily over the last ten 
years: it it no longer a development 
product. 
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GERMAN S'l EEL 

When is a 

O PPONFNis of ^tccl naiioniilisluion in 
Britain who maintain that markoi 
forces can bring about the rationalisation 
the industry needs can take heart from an 
example of this happening on the continent. 
Except that, where it happens, it can lo<^k 
suspiciously like a cartel. However, this has 
not been enough to deter the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
C^ommunity from approving the agreement. 
Eour German steel companies—Dortmund 
Herder, Hosch, Mannesmann and Ober- 
hausen—all toll a variety of bars and 
sections, overlapping and duplicating each 
<nhcrs’ ranges in some areas. They applied 
to the High Authority for authorisation to 
set up a central office that will work 
out three-monthly rolling programmes for 
the mills, phasing them in such a way that 
there is never long to wait before any 
particular product is bring rolled. Deliveries 
and orders booked by the companies will be 
sent to the central office which will then 
distribute ihcni in the light of ihc jell¬ 
ing programmes. The aim is to give 
the mills longer runs, and so more 
ceonomie use of their plant, with less 
lime down for changing rolls ; and to 
give the customers shorter delivery limes. 
If customers insist on getting the product 
from a particular lirm there will be no 
problem ; they will simply have to wail 
longer for it. 

The scheme originated a year and a half 
ago when, owing to intense competition in 
the Community for every small order, 
utilisation of plant had reached an economic 
nadir. A survey in 1962 showed ihai three- 
quarters of bar orders were less than 5 tons; 
only 30 per cent of orders for sections and 
11 per cent of bar orders were over 10 tons. 
These small orders were accompanied by 
pressure for short delivery dates, so that 
the mills of the four companies were 
rolling in batches 60-80 per cent loo 
small for optimum use of capacity. 
Thus, in the first quarter of last year 
the mills rolled only 190 cc'onomic- 
si/cd baichcs and the mean batch si/c was 
650 tons. They claimed that had they 
been organised as they arc now author¬ 
ised to be, 300 economic batches could 
have been rolled and the mean size 
would have been 1,070 tons. The logic 
of this sort of co-ordination is manifest. It 
stops shO' l-Qf an illegal agreement because 
in every other respect the companies retain 
their separateness. They will s(i!! 5 ?U their 
products separately, pricing them and 
arranging selling conditions as before. Most 
important, the customer has complete free¬ 
dom of decision. 


Cartel . 

All of which cvidenily 'Jct the High 
Authority a nice problem. Clearly, it wants 
to encourage the development of efficient, 
laiionaliscd units of production ; equally 
dearly, at some point this leads towards 
cartelisation. The High Authority accepted 
iliat the agreement would lead to more 
profitJiblc use of the companies* plants (but 
then that was the precise purpose of the 
pre-war cartels). And it accepted the 
advantages to the customer of simplified 
ordering and quicker deliveries. Moreover, 
as the companies pointed out, this sort of 
rationalisation is open to other companies 
without permission, simply by taking each 
i>rher over—like Thvs.scn and Phoenix- 
Rheinrohr. These arguments the Authority 
accepted with reservations, for even at 
its purest the ecntral office must impose 
considerable restraints on trade and there 
would be no lack of opportunity for making 
other, less pure, .arrangements. However, 
the Authority twk the view that it would 
be impossible to fix prices or form any sort 
of protective association given the present 
state of the market. In any ease the com¬ 
panies account for less than ten per cent of 
EGSC sales of these pnxlucrs. 

The authorisation has been granted for 
two years, giving the Community’s steel 
authorities an opportiiniiy to review the 
working of this novel arrangement. And 
the companies must report on the 
amount of rationalisation achieved in 
the last quarter of each year. It is 
interesting that a similar specialisation 
agreement, concerning types of plate, 
between the British companies Consett and 
Dorman 1 -ong received nothing like so 
stringent a scrutiny. Perhaps this was 
because—as with bars on the continent-- 
there would be little opportunity to fix plate 
prices given present conditions in Britain. 

JAPANESE ECONOMY 

Reflationary Blossoms 

Tokyo 

nil first impi>rtiint step towards a 
realistic solution to Japan's economic 
difficulties was taken this week when the 
Prime Minister, Mr Sato, reluctantly gave 
in to his more persistent economic advisers 
and agreed to embark on a deficit financing 
programme. Despite earlier warnings that 
suv'h a move might eventually lead to the 
inflation which his conservative suppoticrs 
so much dread, Mr Sato .abandoned the 
poor stop-gap measures that have brought 
little reward so far. During a Cabinet 
meeting on Tuesday he announced that 


drastic tax cuts would soon be made to 
stimulate industry, long-term public bonds 
would be floated in 1966 for the first lime 
since the w'ar, some £200 million would be 
added to the gov^mment loans and invest¬ 
ment programme, and that up to £84 
million would be used for public works 
projects to prime the economic pump. 

Other steps outimed by Air Sato in¬ 
cluded the lowering of a number of 
iniercst rates. Industrial leaders who 
have been W'aiting impatiently for the 
government to stop sitting on its hands, as 
one manufacturer pur it on Wednesday, 
breathed a sigh of relief when the an¬ 
nouncement hit the headlines. The Tokyo 
stock exchange, long in the doldrums, 
responded vigorously to the decision, climb¬ 
ing by 17 points on the Dow Jones average 
for the day, Japanese small businessmen, 
hoping that the govcrnincnt programme 
finally will get into gear in time to save 
them from bankruptcy, watched the market 
reaction and n»ok heart. “ Maybe the 
sinari money already knows that this is the 
answer’* suggested a tool and die maker. 
“ If luck holds we may still be in business 
w hen the money reaches our level.” 

JUGOSLAV ECONOMY 

Strictly According to 
Basle 

uctosL.wiA’s novel experiment in econo¬ 
mic management has run head on into 
some dcprcssingly familiar problems. 
Hand in hand with rapid growth and in¬ 
creasing decentralisation have come domes¬ 
tic inflation and external imbalance. And 
the instinctive reaction of the authorities also 
looked dcprcssingly familiar—a back-pedal¬ 
ling into more direct control from Belgrade 
and an importation of the very Biglish 
disease of “ Slop-go.” By March of this year 
the neatly balanced targets of the 1965 Plan 
were already nonsense and Belgrade had 
resorted to a general freeze on prices and 
.stringent controls on credit. Longer-term 
plans to pres*' ahead with further dcccntrali- 
s.irion were apparently shelved. But not for 
lung. The authorities this week have 
ushered through parliament in one dollop 
no fewer than 30 bills on economic reform, 
underwritten with an $80 million stand-by 
from the International Monetary Fund, 
'rogcfhcr the measures add up to a massive 
dose of unadulterated market discipline. 

The workers’ councils arc being asked to 
swallow not only a devaluation of the dinar 
},y 66] per cent to 3,500 dinars to the 
pound, but also a realignment of domestic 
prices that alone will push up the cost ( 5 f 
living some 24 per cent on the 1964 aveiagc. 
'Fhe massive devaluation is 11 calculated risk; 
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the JugOi)lavs arc scrapping the system o[ 
a double exchange rate and export sub* 
sidies, moves which should incidentally 
strcngtlicn their hand in the Gatt nego¬ 
tiations. British tourists had already been 
given a rate of 2^800 dinars to a pound at 
the beginning of July^ so the new rate is 
a less dramatic change for them than for 
traders. The major rises in domestic prices 
arc in prices of raw materials, agricultural 
products and transport—all artificially sub¬ 
sidised for years. The point of the exercise 
is to make prices more realistic mirrors of 
market conditions, above all to make them 
reliable guides for investment decisions. 
Distorted relative prices have not only held 
back investments in the essential raw mater¬ 
ials industries—and thus created serious 
bottlenecks in the economy. 

Obviously these price changes will not 
do their intended job of shaking up Jugo¬ 
slavia’s industrial structure if they are 
swamped in a general upward adjustment of 
other prices and wages. The authorities are 
planning greatly to modify their price con¬ 
trols—the general freeze in March went 
very much against the grain. But they have 
made it unmistakably clear just how they 
cxpNcct enterprises to react to the new 
regime. Above all they have given warn¬ 
ing against any across-the-board adjustment 
of wages. Workers’ councils arc being 
asked, a little hopefully, to hold wage in¬ 
creases strictly within productivity gains— 
and pronouncements on “ incomes policy ” 
from Jugoslav officials are not so lightly 
ignored as those from Mr Brown. 

The councils arc, of course, being offered 
something in return for their co-operation. 
The government has promised to give 
financial help to especially hard-hit enter¬ 
prises over a transitional period. And the 
impact of the new exposure to foreign com¬ 
petition will be softened by protective 
tariffs. But aU of this is intended to disap¬ 
pear—probably, in the Jugoslav case, 
sooner rather than later. The broader 
scope of workers councils’ responsibilities 
is not a vague future promise: the govern¬ 
ment is reducing its rake-off of enter¬ 
prise profits from nearly half to 29 per 
cent. A la dc Gaulle, the Jugoslav authori¬ 
ties also plan to crown their programme 
with a new heavy dinar ; from January 
1966 over a period of four to five years the 
badly inflated old dinars will be replaced 
by the new, at a rate of i new dinar to 100 
old. It will be a status symbol well earned. 


INTliRNA'I lONAL LIQUIDITY 

Noises Off 

I N a week not conducive to thought about 
abstract subjects like liquidity, both the 
reserve currencies have nad their little 
moments of truth. Mr Callaghan said in 
the House of Commons last Friday : 

I tonul 4 tlOf from hcnnng a basic 

discussioti about the role of the reserve 
ctnrettciess the possibilities of future 


development and to what extent, if anv— 
I choose my words carefully here—they 
need to be supplemented by any other 
acceptable international unit or drazvms 
right. . . . 

As far as we know, this is the first time the 
British Government has publicly offered to 
discuss the function of the pound as a 
reserve currency. 

Washington also scored a dollar first this 
week by making an ordinary drawing on the 
International Monetary Fund for the first 
time since it was set up. The drawing of 
$300 million in European currencies wa.s to 
pay off swap credits used earlier to absorb 
dollars that had come into official hands in 
Europe because of the American deficit. 
The only previous United States use of the 
Fund had been in a technical ” operation 
to facilitate other countries wanting to repay 
drawings with dollars. Continental central 
bankers have long been urging the Ameri¬ 
cans to make more use of the IMF “ so as 
to make the gold exchange standard work ” 
—and get in some multilateral surveillance. 
The Americans long felt this was not com¬ 
patible with the dollar’s dignity. 


NUCLIiAR POWER IN SWEDEN 

Breakthrough for ASEA 

Stockholm 

A n extremely important order has now 
been placed for Sweden’s first com¬ 
mercial nuclear power station. The capacity 
of the plant will be 400 MW or twice that 
of the country’s first, almost wholly state- 
owned atomic energy station, Marviken, 
which is to be completed in 1968. In fact, 
the commercial station will be somewhat 
bigger than the biggest hydro-electric power 
station yet built. The order was placed by a 
consortium, Oskarshamnsverkets Kraft- 
gruup, consisting of seven big enterprises, 
including one owned by Stockholm city. 
ASEA, the Swedish manufacturer of indus¬ 
trial electric equipment, got the £22 million 
contract after fierce international competi¬ 
tion. This order—the largest ASEA has 
ever won—will allow it to bring its atomic 
energy side up to the same scale as its pro¬ 
duction of high-voltage direct-current 
equipment, which has hitherto been ASEA’s 
main line. 

The new nuclear power station is to be 
situated in Simpevarp on the west coast of 
Sweden, some 200 miles south of Stock¬ 
holm, and is to be completed in 1970. What 
is particularly interesting about the Simpe¬ 
varp project is that the reactor is designed 
as a boiling light water type using enriched 
uranium. Most development work in 
Sweden has been on natural uranium and 
heavy water. This was because Sweden 
has large supplies of uranium whereas the 
country would be dependefit oh the United 
States for the enriched mineral. With 
natural uranium as fuel, heavy water, which 
can be produced domestically, was consid¬ 
ered the best coolant and moderator. But 
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the situation has changed since first 
Britain, and then the United States, offered 
to put Sweden’s natural uranium through 
their enrichment plants for a toll fee. 
Meanwhile some £70 million has been spent 
on the original heavy water pro¬ 
gramme. It may at first seem to be a total 
defeat for AB Atomcnergi, the national 
atomic energy company, that Swedish elec¬ 
tric power producers, when making their 
first order for a nuclear power station, 
should choose a light water reactor of a 
type mainly developed in the United States. 
This judgment would appear to be unjusti¬ 
fied. According to Mr C. Nicolin, manag¬ 
ing director of ASEA, the company’s suc¬ 
cess would not have been possible without 
the development work carried out according 
to the “ Swedish line ”—co-operation agree¬ 
ments between ASEA and AB Atomcnergi 
will give ASEA access to this experience. 
It may well be, however, that the rivalry 
between the heavy and light water reactor 
types will continue on the Swedish market 
for a long time to come. The cost of the 
Simpevarp project will be about £62 per 
installed KW capacity, which is less than 
one-third of what Marviken is estimated 
at. The fuel costs arc calculated at o.iyd. 
a KWH, or not much more than half the 
costs in an oil power station. ASEA is to 
supply fuel for the first four years ax a cost 
of about £j\ million. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Advances in base metal prices tliis week 
reflect fears that America might decide to 
stockpile more in view of the deepening 
Vietnam crisis. Despite troubles in the 
Argentine packing industry, beef prices 
showed signs of easing and may have 
passed their seasonal peak. Cocoa re¬ 
covered 5 s. a cwt on revisions of earlier 
crop estimates. American pronounce¬ 
ments on Vietnam have set off a flurry of 
buying on the New York sugar market: 
the daily price in London is up at £ 2 \ 
a ton. 

The all-items indicator rose 1.8 this 
week (to July 28 th). 


P^rcantag* 


fhe ScertOMtst CemModlty Pfiie Indicator includes 
rtintfeen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week*s figurest but these^ 
except ior the metal groups are provisional because 
mtotations for tea and wool are not yet available 
beyond last week. 
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INDIAN OIL 

Three Rounds to Delhi 

Neiv Delhi 

I N the fighi over Indian oil prices western 
“ majors ” have now lost three 
successive rounds to the government in as 
many months. They first lost rights to 
import diesel oil and kerosene when India 
switched ro cheaper Soviet supplies for 
which it pays in rupees under bilateral 
trade arrangements. The second round 
vvas lost when India was offered higher 
discounts by an unnamed western source 
of a flat 20 per cent. 

The third round was in some ways the 
most important. Three company-owned 
refineries in India with a current through¬ 
put of 8 million tons are, under their 
current agreements, allowed to import oil 
from .sources of their own choice at the best 
prices they can get. Until mid-1960 the 
best price meant the full posted price, but 
larger and larger discounts have since been 
allowed under continuing pressure from 
New Delhi for fairer terms. Recently 
Burmah Shell, which controls some 40 per 
cent of the Indian market, offered another 
7 cents off Agha Jari crude and 4 cents 
off Kuwait, to bring the price per barrel 
down to 1.48 and 1.34 dollars per barrel. 
The other two companies appear to be 
following suit. 

Burmah Shell claimed that it was making 
no more than a routine adjilstment following 
a softening in world prices. This may be 
so, but a coincidence is noteworthy: an 
official committee is just completing its 
inquiry into prices of oil products. 

Even these cuts will not bring bargaining 
10 an end. Professor Humayun Kabir, 
India's minister fur oil, said that he hoped 
for further concessions. 

But bargaining is a game at which two 
can play. Philips Petroleum, the govern¬ 
ment's American collaborator in the 
2,500,000 ton refinery being built at 
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Madras, has signed a crude deal with its 
suppliers at a price seven cents per barrel 
above what the other private companies 
have now agreed to. Philips’ claims it was 
entitled to conclude the deal under the 
refinery contract, but this New Delhi dis¬ 
putes. High level discus.siuns were to be 
held in London to sort this one out, but for 
the present Philips’ enthusiasm for India 
would seem to have cooled off. It has with¬ 
drawn a collaboration offer submitted 
jointly with ICI for a petrochemical com¬ 
plex in Gujarat, leaving a three-member 
consortium consisting of Union Carbide, 
Dow International and American Inter¬ 
national Oil alone in the field. The Philips- 
ICI offer, which had been broadly accepted, 
involved the investment of up to $54 mil¬ 
lion by them to meet the foreign exchange 
portion of the total costs of $137 million. 
Four units arc envisaged, including a 
naphtha cracker with a throughput of 
75,000 tens of ethylene and 25,000 tons of 
propylene. This capacity may go up if 
ICI is still interested after its partner’s 
defection and manages to get in on the deal. 


ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Electric Harmony on the 
Mekong? 

M r huCiEne black, now a spry 67, was 
in London last week as President 
Johnson’s special adviser on south-east 
A.sian development. The main subject on 
the tabic was the projected Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank, towards whose capital of $1,000 
million the United States and Japan have 
each committed $200 million. But the 
central issue, as far as President Johnson is 
concerned, is clearly to get something going 
in south-east Asia that will stem the advance 
of communism across the jungles an J paddy- 
fields. Leaning lankily against a lectern in 
the American Embassy and staring at a 
point somewhere near the ceiling, Mr Black 
explained in his cool Georgian drawl that 
the immediate aim is to get work started 
on part of the vast Lower Mekong scheme, 
which requires nothing more difficult for its 
success than the co-operation of four small 
riparian countries—Laos, Cambodia, Thai¬ 
land and South Vietnam. In its nine years 
of existence, Mr Black said, the Mekong 
Committee had done some very useful 
studies, and the top priority project now 
was a hydroelectric dam at Nam Ngum 
on a tributary of the Mekong near Vientiane 
in Laos. It was believed, he said, that an 
understanding could be reached with the 
various parties in Laos that would allow the 
project to go ahead. 

A committee set up by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
ihe Far East is now touring the industrial 
countries in two groups to sound out sup¬ 
port for the Asian Development Bank pro¬ 
ject. One group had just begun talks in 
London as we went to press. As Mr Black 
said, the Ecafe decision to set up the bank 
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corresponds to a growing desire for regional 
development organisations, to complement 
the services the World Bank already offers. 
The Inter-Amcrican Development Bank and 
the nascent African Development Bank pro- 
1 ide precedents in the two other developing 
continents. The special interest of the 
Asian project is that the United Slates 
clearly sees it as serving some of the same 
purposes as President Kennedy’s Alliance 
for Progress in Latin America. But it has 
learned from its Latin American experience 
that rich uncles arc not always ptmular. 
President Johnson made his recent offer of 
$1,000 million for Asian development con¬ 
ditional on other aid-giving countries com¬ 
ing in to help. Most intcre.sting of all is 
the appeal to Russia to join in the collective 
effort. The reply wiU be instructive, as wiU 
the French attitude to Ecafe’s request to 
contribute to the bank’s capital. 


SWISS INDUSTRY 

Bad Start in 
Petrochemicals 

Basle 

ONZA, a mcdium-si/cd Swiss chemicals 
company, has just succeeded in losing 
30 per cent of its already-depressed value 
on the Swiss stock exchange in the course 
of a fortnight. The shares, which have a 
nominal value of Sw. Fr. 500, touched a 
peak in this gloomy stock market year of 
Sw. Fr. 2,285 now being traded at 

about Sw. Fr. 1,000. The market thus 
values Lonza at about £i2i million, or 
much less than the insured value of plant 
and buildings (£22 milliun) and only slight¬ 
ly more than Lonza invested in the petro¬ 
chemical plant whose fate has caused the 
shares to slump. 

Ixinza got into trouble by trying to break 
into a new field, switching from coal to oil 
for its raw material in order to benefit by 
the construction of the first Swiss refinery 
at Aigle-CoUombcy. Lonza will be the first 
Swiss company with a large stake in petro¬ 
chemicals. But the plant, which was built 
under licences bought from Italy’s Montc- 
catini, not only cost nearly £11 million 
instead of the expected ^81 million, but is 
also having extraordinary teething troubles. 
In 1963 Lonza had to draw on reserves to 
maintain i.s dividend, and last year it had 
to reduce the dividend from 8 to 5 per cent 
despite a 14 per cent increase in turnover. 
.\Ithough nearly £2 million has already been 
written off in connection with the new plant, 
further ill effects on profits arc expected 
from the venture into petrochemicals, 
because of technical difficulties. 

When Lonza made the switch to petro¬ 
chemicals the big Basle chemical companies, 
Hoffman-La-Roche, Ciba and Geigy, took 
a stake in the firm. Their total stake is 
probably no more than 10 or 15 per cent. 
People are wondering if It has risen now 
that the shares are so cheap. 




AUSmVLlA'S MINING BONANZA 


BUSilNESS: INTERNATIONAL 
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Govf* Pft.’iirisular A 


Dig, Digger, Dig ! 

Canberra 

AiiMralia’s niinitig and mcials industry is now passing ir»u> the 
greatest boom period since the gold rush. 'The announccmcmt on 
July 22 of a maasive expansion of the flat pnxlucts division of the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s iron and steel complex at Port 
Kembla, New South Wales, was a sign of the gathering momentum. 
There is grcac satisf-aotion within the (commonwealth Ciovcrnnient 
than tive Australian-owned BHP is showing new dynamiMin. 

Under the new BHP plans, ihcre will be an expenditure of some 
£A40 million on expanding place and strip capacity. A further 
£A8o million will Ik needed to build up basic mccI capacity at Port 
Kembla to feed the flat products sections— it is expected another 
2 million tons of siccl a year will be required. This will follow the 
doubling of steel output to 5 million toru in the past eight yeans. 



'The expansion at Port Kembla will reduce 
the demand for imported steel and bix)st the 
proportion of Ausiraliait-madc ingots going 
into flat products from the current 50-53 per 
cciH to nearer the United States proportion 
of 60-65 

'Thia expansion will in mm feed Aus¬ 
tralia’s growing appetite for motor vehicles, 
currently undergoing their own accelerated 
• Australianisation *• programme, and also 
for structural steel pipelines as the oil and 
natural gas industries expand* 

American Competition 

So far SO good. Buit BHP is not working 
iti t competitive vacuum. The company’s 
monopoly in steel-making is being challenged 
now by Conzinc Rioiimo of Australia (CRA), 
the ebullient iron-ore, coal, lead, zinc and 
aluminium enterprise which is 85 per cent 
foreign owned and is fonning new alliances 
with the American Kaiser aluminium steel 
interests. Hamersley Iron (60 per cent CRA 
—40 per cent Kaiser) has contracts from 
Japan for 65-75 million ions of iron ore and 
16 million tona of pellets, to be delivered 
from the company’s leases in North-Western 
Australia, beginning in August next year, 
and Hamersley is under an agreement with 
the Western Australia government to set up 
a steel industry in the state worth no less than 
£A40 million by 1993. There is no doubt 
that CRA wants to achieve steel-making 
much earlier tlian that, and the company is 
already talking about making a million tons 
of steel in 1975, of which a high propor¬ 
tion would be for export. 

Similarly, Mount Newman (50 per cent 
Colonial Sugar Refinery Company—50 per 
cent American Metal Climax) has contracts 
from Japan for 100 million tons of ore, and 
has an almost identical agreement with the 
Western Australia government for the estab¬ 
lishment of a steel industry by the end of 
the century. When these massive contracts 
and investment projects are added to those 
of Mount Goldsworthy Associates (16J mil¬ 
lion tons of ore contract), Basic Materials 
(71.4 millioa tons of pellets contract), and 
Western Mining (5 million tona ore) it is 
easy to see why BHP, 10 far missing from 
the new ore developments in Western 


Australia, i.s worried and anxious. Hitherto, 
BHP has had 1 virtual monopoly of the 
Australian steel market. It now seems that 
by 1970 exports of iron ore and pellets from 
Western Australia will reach 8-9 million ions 
a year, rising to 16-17 million tons a year 
bv 1975. A further larc;c project to take out 
40 million tons of pellets from Tasmania’s 
Savage River is also under active investi¬ 
gation by Plckands-Mather (USA) and 
Mitsubishi (Japan) in a 50-50 deal. 

Meanwhile, the exploitation of New South 
Wales and Queensland black coal deposits 
is proceeding apace. Black coal exports arc 
expected to rise from 3 million tons in 1963 
to 6-7 million tons a year from New South 
Wales by 1970 and to 3-4 million tons from 
the new (Queensland deposits at Moura 
(developed by the Pcabody-Mttsui combine) 
and at Bluckwater (developed by the Utah 
Development and Mitsubishi combine). 

Bauxite Development 

In bauxite and aluminium, too, expansion 
continues at a hectic pace. The annual rate 
of export of bauxite from the 2,000 mitliou 
tons reserves at Weipa in Queensland will 
rise from the current level of about 300,000 
tons a year to 600,000 tons a year under new 
export contracts recently completed with 
Japanese smelters to cover the next decade. 
Another 1.2 million tons of bauxite a year 
will be shipped from Weipa, beginning in 
1967, to the £^50 million tons alumina 
refinery at Gladstone in Queensland. Further 
export markets for Australian bauxite arc 
being developed mainly in Europe, to bring 
the total output of Weipa bauxite to 2} mil¬ 
lion tons by early 1967. 

The current development programme at 
Mount Isa in Queensland, the completion of 
the new railway to the coast, and full scale 
production at the new copper field at Cobar, 
in New South Wales, should together raise 
production to 150,000 or 160,000 tons of 
copper concentrates for the rest of the 
decade, compared fvith the 1963 level of 
about 115,000 tons and will bring a much 
more dian proportionate rise in expons. 

As if all this was not enough, BHP has 
recently proved large tonnages of manganese 
at Crootc Eylandt, Northern Territory ; pro¬ 


duction of the detrital miuerals, rutile, 
ilmcnite and zircon has greatly increased; 
a large lead deposit at Rum Jungle, Northern 
Territory, has been found and tested; pro¬ 
gress is being made towards self-sufficiency 
in tin; there is competition between BHP 
and Reynolds Metals (USA) on the one side 
and CSR-Alusuissc on the other for per¬ 
mission to exploit another 150 million tons 
bauxite deposit at Gove on the Gulf of 
Carpciuariu; and Alcoa has established a 
410,000 ton capacity alumina plant at 
Kwiaana in Western Australia. 

Oil and Gas Discoveries 

Perhaps the most momentous of all have 
been the oil and gas discoveries in the last 
two years. Until the Moonic field was 
brought into production in 1964, Australia 
was completely dependent on imports for 
petroleum and refined products. Moonic 
will meet only about two per cent of animal 
needs. But progress is being made. In 1964 
over I million feet of oil drilling was com¬ 
pleted against 660,000 feet in 1963 and 
400,000 in 1962. Moreover, further dis- 
cxiveries have been made at Alton, 50 miles 
west of Moonic, at Richmond, 120 miles 
north-west of Roma, Queensland, and at 
Conloi, 100 miks north of Moonic. Natural 
gas has been found in large quantities at 
a score of places. 

About half the exploration permits and 
licences for oil and gas are owned by 
Australian companies, but a much bigger 
proportion of the successful strikes have 
been made by foreign-d^nninaied companies. 
Only the Associated Group operating around 
Roma now commands a significant volume 
of Australian-owned oil or natural gas. 
The Commonwealtih Treasury has des¬ 
cribed the minerals bonanza “ as the 
greatest break-through in point of resources 
since the crossing of the Blue Mountains 150 
years ago,” but there is uneasiness about tlie 
extent to which the resources being 
develop^ are under foreign control arid 
ownership. Belatedly, policy lines are being 
developed that will gradually result in in¬ 
creasing pressure on foreign companies to 
build up Australian ownership in their con¬ 
cerns. 
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. BUSINESSQINVESTMENT 


TRANSPORT HOI.DING COMPANY 


have been quite brisk. Market gloom 
centres more on business, which remains 


The British IRI 


A LAiiouR governmenr, even a generally 
resiriciionist one, is likely to give more 
encouragement lo nationalised industries 
an.\ious to expand than even an expansionist 
Tory administration. So the Transport 
Holding Company, which takes in a wht)le 
range of nationalised road transport inter¬ 
ests, has done three deals in the past week. 
\U)t that any of the deals arc straight take¬ 
overs: THC cannot of course issue Ordin¬ 
ary shares in exchange for companies, and 
has to use cither cash, or its own assets. 
Hut they add up to further evidence that the 
ITIC, at least, is convinced that a mixed 
economy is a good thing, and that there are 
no hard and fast divisions within which 
publicly-owned companies need confine 
their activity. 'This group of left-over 
iVansport C.'onunission assets has developed, 
more by accident than by design, into 
something more like a private business than 
alniosr any other nationalised corporation 
in Britain. The way it is growing both in 
speed find manner is reminiscent rather 
of IRJ, the Italian state's industrial holding 
company. 

Probably the most interesting deal is that 
with Ley land Motors. Lcyland will gel a 
quarter share in TITC's bus-building com¬ 
panies—Bristol and Eastern—which last 
year produced about 750 vehicles. In return 
THC will gel 30‘/o of Park Royal Vehicles. 
Demand for buses in this country is static 
at about 6,000 vehicles a year, with exports 
taking about another 5,000 units. Leyland 
.ilrcady had well over half both markets. 
Its only competitor now will be Guy and 
Daimler buses—both made by Jaguar. Not 
that Bristol was really a competitor. Under 
present conditions, it was allowed to sell 
aniy to other nationalised industries, because 
it was wholly state-owned. These condi- 


management. This is the sort of deal that 
is regularly arranged by privately owned 
road transport companies, like Transport 
Development and the Lep (iroup. After 
paying over million—at a fair rate about 
20'/, above the pre-bid price—^THC will 
own 75'o of T'ayforth, and other former 
large shareholders the remaining 25'*'.. 

The third deal is another agreement to 
exchange minority interests, as with Lcy¬ 
land. It is in the growing business of the 
physical distribution of cars from the manu¬ 
facturers’ factories to the retailers. THC, 
or rather British Road Services, will acquire 
40 of a car distribution company now 
belonging 10 Western Motor Holdings, giv¬ 
ing in exchange 49 ;., of its own parallel 
business, and an iinknowm amount of cash. 
A 43-acre storage site has already been 
acquired near Birmingham. Although there 
is growing competition for this business 
from the railw'ays—and a slump in car sales 
in the offing, in the long-term this like so 
many of THC's other subsidiaries is a 
growth business. 

THE MARKET 

Needing an Impetus 
from somewhere 

T un past week's economic and political 
excitements have virtually passed the 
Stock Exchange by. The relative lack of 
change over the week in the level of prices 
gives a truer picture of the inactivity sur¬ 
rounding the Stock Exchange this wet 
summer than the daily movements, which 

KEY INDICATORS 


thin and looks like getting thinner—with all 
that implies for stockbrokers’ profits—and 
chance of remaining in cmploymcnr, than on 
prices. These, one can hear, are already 
low enough. This is the sort of prema¬ 
ture rumble one often gets a few months 
before the market actually reaches bottom. 
And a quiet August is often tlie signal for 
the start of a recovery. But with a credit 
squeeze as vicious as this one it will need 
astonishingly good trade figures for a couple 
of months, plus consistent resilience in 
sterling and maybe a Tory election victory, 
10 offset the prospect of inevitable declines 
in profits in the market. The only joker 
in the pack is the possibility of domestic and 
foreign buying of gilt-edged if sterling 
looked solid later in the autumn. Certainly 
a recovery of gilt-edged that took prices 
substantially above present levels is a pre¬ 
condition of any real recovery in the equity 
market. 

The week itself was a see-saw. Investors 
were happy on Friday on Sir Alec’s depar¬ 
ture (Ecoiiov?iisf-Extcl Indicator 2 points up 
at 368.2); unhappy on Monday and Tues¬ 
day anticipating fairly exactly the defla¬ 
tionary moves foreshadowed by the Prime 
Minister over the w'cekend; see-sawing 
Wednesday and Thursday, balancing the 
arrival of Mr Heath (good for the Tories 
the sooner to get “ that bunch ” out) 
against the Chancellor’s gloom. Gilt- 
edged inovoii up on the traditional theory 
that wbat is go^ for sterling is good for 
them but yields or. the prevailing glut of 
industrial del^cntures (themselves an early 
.;ijd ojoinous sign of the grip of the credit 
^quecze; show no sign of falling from the 
7.I-7;';., range. 

In Equities Insurance shares have shown 


tions may well be changed in the near 
future. But THC has not waited for a 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


possible change in the law. Now, as a mixed 
company, Bristol (or rather Lcyland) will 
sell to anyone; and Lcyland needs Bristol’s 
Sparc manufacturing capacity—a unique 
possession in the commercial vehicle busi¬ 
ness. While this is a good deal for both 
sides a company not vested with Leyland’s 
aura would not have been allowed to 
increase its hold on such a market without 
some protest from someone. For is this not 
—in simple jargon terms—a sell-out by a 
nationalised industry to a monopolist ? 

The takeover by TH(- of the Scottish 
Tayforth (as in the rivers) transport group 
is a simple and logical piece of integration. 
THC needs to strengthen its network in 
Scotland, and welcomes the Tayforth 


LONDON 

Apathetic despite political and 
economic excitements. 

NEW YORK 

Steady after escalation m 
Vietnam proves to be less 
than expected. 

ITALY 

Buoyant on expected 
government help. 
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some resistance and could even ri 5 »e—now 
that the market has had time to think about 
the new tax structure; Commercial Uoioa 
at 45s. 6d. is at its yearns high. Excite¬ 
ment in the shipping sector at the prospect 
id increased shipments of arms and materials 
stemming from the war in Vietnam lifted 
prices, and even P and O went up is. 6<i 
The illogicality of marking up liner sharea 
may well indicate just how eager a few built 
are to find smnething to go for. Equally 
unrealistic, though scarcely surprising, hat 
been the recent boom in gold snares which 
has lost ks impetus over the week; the 
contrary movement of Kaffirs and industrial 
shares seems more a reflex action than the 
result of sane reflection of the possibility of 
a rise in the price of gold, which looks the 
only event capable of protecting the mines 
this year against their rapidly rising costs. 
But in a dull market small investors must 
have something to gamble on. 

The major boardroom row of the pa.st 
weeks—-the British Printing Corporation 
affair—has passed the noisy stage while 
possible conciliation moves arc discussed and 
Mr Harvey’s longdolaycd answer to the 
charges against him is in cold storage Un 
the moment. In the other squabble, Mr 
Fiscbcl has replied to the allegations of his 
fellow directors of Cjranleigh Group, who 
arc seeking to have him removed from the 
board; shareholders who want a Board of 
Trade inquiry must now wait a month or 
50 while counsel prepares their case. 


NEW YORK M ARKEX 



In the first months of the year daily 
trading volume on Wall Street averaged 
5 or 6 million shares. Since the brief flare- 
up when the bear market ended in the last 
few days of June trading—as the chart 
shows—^has been low. Even on Wednesday 
this week, the most active day for weeks, 
volume wa.s below 5 million snares. 


COMPANY STOCKS 

Taking Stock of 
Stocktaking 

T <ib news that H. S. Whiteside, the 
peanut and Pan Yan Pickle company, 
has dikovered am ovcrvaluatioa of £730,000 
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a quarter of the total—in its stocks is 
•cafccly shattering in itself, except of 
course to shareholders, who will sec this 
amount written off their reserves. Brock- 
house and Ruston and Hornsby arc among 
the big public companies that have run into 
Ais trouble recently. Physical stockialung 
in a busy factory is always likely to be 
inaccurate to some extent, though a conser¬ 
vative valuation method will prevent any 
overstatement of stocks on the balance sheet. 
But auditors have to accept the valuation of 
people who know the business and the worth 
of a wide variety of raw materials as well as 
semi-tiiushcd and finished products; and 
k is often the necessarily passive way in 
which these valuations arc accepted over a 
number of years that leads to evcnuial 
trouble. 

Apart from deliberate overvaluation by 
company officials, stocks may become over¬ 
valued because they arc turned over slowly 
and become our of date but arc still valued 
at cost instead of the market value which 
is then the lower one. This may occur in 
a period vi falling prices—or of speedy 
obsolescence leading to the nccc.ssity, not 
faced for years, to scrap expensive parts - 
Ruston & Hornsby’s trouble. One rountcr 
to such overvaluation is to use the last-in- 
firsL-out (I.IFO) system, whereby it is 
assumed that the last item pin into 
sKK'k is llic first to be withdrawn. But 
this system gives stocks a “ true 
value ” that they had many years 
before and in a peritki of rising prices 
leads to a vast undervaluation of stocks. 
Most companies in this country use the first- 
in-firsrout (FIFO) system which .seems 
inruitiyely right and gives a more up to date 
valuation. The Revenue, moreover, vir¬ 
tually insists on FIFO, since it wishes to tax 
the actual profit made when st(x:ks arc sold 
rather than the reduced profit that would 
result if LIFO were used in a period of 
rising prices. To offset the overvaluing ten¬ 
dency of FIFO, companies should constantly 
review values to ensure that the market value 
of stocks has not dropped below their cost. 
Some do, without making too much of a 
song and dance about it. Penguin Books 
says only that its valuation sysiem “ has been 
in use since 1947.” In fact the company 
writes down the value of its stocks every 
three months, writing them oflT entirely over 
fifteen months. It also controls the inflow 
of books into stock so that ar any time the 
valuation of stocks is very close to the 
amount that could actually be realised by 
selling the books. 

Not all companies have a system as well 
thought-out as Penguin’s. But technical 
overvaluation of stocks is rare: the more 
usual, though still rare, cause is incomper- 
ence within the company. In one furniture 
Company the auditors had accepted slocks 
at the managing director’s personal and 
unverified valuation over many years. Then 
be died, and a very large overvaluation was 
discovered. Should auditors then insist on 
a technical evaluation by some independent 
expert, if not every year, then with some 
regularity ? Cases like that at Whiteside, 
where a firm of chartered accoununts has 
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been called in IQ make an independent 
inquiry, should at least jolt auditors against 
too easy an. acceptance of time-honoured 
means of valuation by time-honoured 
people. 

COMP.WY PROMTS 

Mr Brown and Dividends 

B rother brown is watching dividends, 
his attention having been caught by 
a rise of 28% in dividends for the first 
quarter, according to Uinancial Slatistic$. 
These figures include private companies. 
And the rise in the standard rate of tax in 
April encouraged companies to advance 
the date of dividend payments to the fir.)t 
quarter : socially lamentable perhaps, but 
a direct result of the unprecedented official 
anticipation of the April budget in the 
Nov^ember one. Quoted companies publish¬ 
ing their accounts in the first quarter showed 
dividend increases of 17! on 
Hcotwmisi analysis. But dividend increases 
of this order cannot possibly be sustained. 
These arc merely the final flickerings of the 
dividend boom that has underlain the slock 


WAGES AND PROFITS i9Br>-ioo 



market in the last fifteen years. For this 
reason Mr Brown should be watching the 
trend of profits. From the same page of 
I'imncial Statistics he will see that trading 
profits of companies in the first quarter of 
the year arc estimated to be no more than 
6% above the previous year’s level. And 
one must rememher that this is the favour¬ 
able phase of the company profits cycle. 
The chan shows what happens to company 
profits in the off phase, li also shows how 
company profits have behaved over the 
decade in relation to earned income. By 
bandying that 28' ^ about Mr Brown may 
have misled the very people he is trying 
to pacify in the trade unions, and possibly 
himself as well. 

DIVIDENDS 

The Bank's Other 
Reserves 

S HOULD public sector dividends be 
watched too ? Mr Brown might make 
a start with the Securities Management 
Trust, This subsidiary of the Bank of 
England is now a nominee company. It 
was formed by Montagu Norman in the 
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1930s to hold industrial securities, notably 
those acquired in the Bank's then quite 
extensive schenics of industrial rationalisa¬ 
tion. ITic activity must have been profit¬ 
able. The company has recently paid out 
to its parent a dividend of just over ^^3 
million, its first distribution ever, represent¬ 
ing the accumulated profits of some 35 
years. This sum is naturally far in excess 
of its current rate of profits, which 
amounted last year to some ^^578,000. By 
paying out these profits as dividends now, 
rather than after next April, this company, 
like so many others, saved income tax on 
The distribution. With further lax finesse, 
the management has managed to avoid being 
caught by the old Clause 78 in the Finance 
Bill, designed to prevent “ forestalling *’ of 
this sort. True, these dividends arc less 
likely than others to be spent—they will 
increase the Bank’s own profits. The Bank 
pavs over to the Treasury only the profits 
of iho Issue Department: the rest it keeps, 
and never discloses to the public—or even 
the Treasury. 

UNIT TRUSTS 

Look Before You Buy 

I NVi'STORS in unit trusts, bemused enough 
by the variety, arc going to get worse 
confused if the same labels arc used on 
different trusts. Managers tend to use fairly 
wide definitions and bring into the portfolio 
substantial outside interests. So there may 
he big differences in approach and invest¬ 
ment policy between apparently similar 
inists labelled, say, “ capital ” or “ income.” 

This week there have been two block 
offers by trusts both claiming to concentrate 
on income: National’s High Income and 
Save And Prosper’s Income Units. The 
former aims at ” a high income return,” 
the latter at “a good stable income with 
prospects of moderate capital growth.’* 
Although both have about 30% of their port¬ 
folio in fixed interest stock, the differences of 
aim arc shown clearly by the distribution of 
the rest in equities. To maintain its yield of 
(after allowing for tax changes) the 
High Income trust has just over a sixth of 
its equity portfolio in mining and base metal 
shares and a substantial proportion in oil 
and rubber shares. It is, then, prepared to 
take the risks involved with commodities 
and the unpopularity of oil shares. Income 
Units, however, relies on its large fixed 
income stock portfolio for high yield (7i- 
is the average rate at the moment) 
and invests the rest of its portfolio over a 
wide range; its overall yield of 5]% is, 
in fact, less than that of The Economist- 
Extel Indicator and its name is consequently 
a little misleading. On the other hand, the 
income looks a good deal more secure than 
the High Income. 

Both trusts have capital growth potential 
from their fixed income portfolio when the 
credit squeeze finally damps down the 
demand for money and its price. But this 
gain could be more than offset by a further 
decline in eq iity prices; if this does occur, 
the higher yields and present unpopularity 
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of the mining and commodity shares may 
well act as a support to prices and to to 
High Income’s units. But High Income, 
with so much of its income fixed, is in a 
weak position to counter any dividend cuts 
in a downswing of the commodity cycle. 
If investors are not prepared to run this 
risk, they would do better to buy Income 
Units. The difference between the tw'O 
trusts is much greater than the very similar 
names suggest. 
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attraction of Sanitas is that it makes basic 
products which have a fairly assured market 
at home and also have a low price: rising 
costs can be countered by a small absolute 
but fairly large proportional rise in the 
product price. Overseas the demand 
for the group’s products is rising as stan¬ 
dards of hygiene improve. If Sanitas can 
continue its recent profits growth the shares 
arc reasonably cheap. 

RUSTON AND HORNSBY 


SAMTAS TRUST 

Cleanliness is next to 
Profitability 

A rise of a fifth in the pre-tax profit 
to million for the year tu March 
31st and the forecast of a similar rise in the 
current year have disappointingly left Sain- 
tas Trust shares only 9d. above their 1965 
low at 13s. 6d, where they yield 3.8%. 
Admittedly this is now iu.st below the aver¬ 
age, but since 1962 the company has 
doubled its profits, after six years of stapia- 
tion, and the dividend has risen by a third ; 
the subsidiary companies have been carefully 
integrated and a group purchasing sy’stem 
has just been started, which enables costs to 
be cut by up to 2\% through bulk purchas¬ 
ing. The credit squeeze should not affect 
the company’s sales at home (£4.5 million 
last year) since they arc mainly basic house¬ 
hold goc^s, and a full year of export rebates 
will be felt from the overseas sales (£2 mil- 
Eon). Although cover is only 1.5 under the 
old system the expected growth in profits 
will enable the dividend to be maintained 
comfortably without reducing retentions too 
much. 

Sanitas was widely tipped in the 
early days of the lung cancer scare because 
of the company’s Aquafiltcr subsidiary, 
which makes disposable cigarette filters, but 
in fact this is only a very small par*^ of the 
group, which manufactures disinfectants, 
soaps, patent medicines, cosmetics, tooth¬ 
brushes and shoe polishes, as well as Elsan 
sanitary equipment. Nearly a quarter of 
last year’s profits came from the ” Beauty on 
a Budget” Rimmcl cosmetic subsidiary, 
which increased its profits by 42% ; other 
fast growing, though small, subsidiaries arc 
Spa Brushes (toothbrushes and other 
brushes), Tuxan (shoe polishes) and Wright, 
Layman and Umney which makes Wright’s 
Coal Tar and other soaps for sale under the 
buyer’s name—growing masket. Half the 
group profit came from Sanitas Sales, 
which showed little growth over the 
previous year; no further breakdown 
is provided, however, but the chair¬ 
man, Mr R. Caplin, docs hint that 
pharmaceuticals and disinfectants have been 
holding profits down, although some im¬ 
provement is exf^cted this year. 

New companies arc still being added 
to the group, the latest being Grahams 
Medical Products, which makes dis¬ 
posable hypodermic syringes, and some 
profits growth can be expeaed from 
this source. But the main investment 


Efficiency Pays 

R USTON AND HORNSBY IS Onc of lllC 
country’s leading makers of diesel 
engines accounting for nearly a third of 
total exports. But the profit record is 
dismal: pre-tax profit declined by two- 
thirds in eight years to £566,000 in 1964, 
when only the dividend from the half 
owned Ruston-Bucyrus construction plant 
company prevented a loss. The one third 
increase in trading profit for the year to 
March 31st to £1.7 million owes much to 
the appointment of Mr J. F. Mallabar (a 
former finance director of Plesscy) to the 
chairmanship of the board in February 
1964, and his subsequent reorganisation of 
the management chain and tightening of 
financial controls. 

ITie boost to Ruston’s profits to be ex¬ 
pected again from a further improvement 
in efficiency will be assisted by rising sales ; 
orders on hand at £15.7 million are half as 
high again as in 1964 and these cover the 
whole range of the company’s products: 
diesel engines for ships, power generation 
and rail traction, gas turbines, mainly for 
power generation, small rail locomotives and 
transmission gears. The new AO diesel 
with its geodetic construction has obvious 
power/weight advantages over other marine 
engines. Ruston should eventually reap a 
big reward for the effort and money it and 
the National Research Development Coun¬ 
cil have put into developing the new engine. 
But over the next two or three years profits 
will have to come from increasing efficiency 
and selling more established products. 

The shares arc now 40s. and yield 5%. 
At the time of the English Electric offer of 
a manufacturing link—rumoured to be a 
takeover bid—they rose sharply to 47s., and 
the comparatively small decline since, in 
spite of a weak market generally, suggests 
that investors are as confident as the Ruston 
board that the company can do well on its 
own. The dividend has been lifted to 10% 
after last year’s two point reduction to 7% ; 
cover is over three times but the tax charge 
was almost nil as a result of the carry for¬ 
ward of the previous year’s losses. A maxi¬ 
mum corporation rax charge of 40% would 
have left the gross dividend covered 1.3 
times. The net overdraft is down by a 
quarter to £2.2 million and capital expendi¬ 
ture—last year just over a third of the de¬ 
preciation charge—is running at a low level. 
The dividend, then, looks safe enough and 
the cash position is not tight. But a re¬ 
covery in the share price ct^d take quite a 
long time. 
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THE MOUNTAIN COPPER COMPANY, LIMITED 


The siMy-third Annual General i\\ccun.ii of 
The hVoiiniain Copper Ckwnpany, IJniitcLl was. 
held on July 26Lh in London, Sir Denys Lowson, 
Bt (the diuiiinan), presiding. 

The foliowing is his circiil-ned review for the 
year 1%4: 

Events during tlic pnsl year lia\e eoiuintied 
much as 1 hirccasi twehe momlis ago in my 
address to the 1964 Annual C'lcncral Meeting. 

We have continued our researches ir.ro the 
possibility of treating the iron pyrites ore in 
Shasta Qninty, but so far without succ.^ss; 
though we are still following up various po^sible 
lines. As regards Martinez, on our chemical side 
wc have continued lo produce some eKCcllcui 
products, and wc also have new lines both in 
zinc and iron. Wc enjoyed goixl sales of our 
copper chemical products, bur unlortun.uely we 
suffered severely from die sharp rise in the price 
of scrap copper (our basic raw material) and the 
difficulty in obtaining adequate quantities: which 
more than cancelled out the atlvantages of our 
increased volume of production. Over-all, our 
chemical rc.sults show that although we arc still 
making ti loss wc have more nearly .ipprouched 
die bieak-even point, and that some ellcvti^c 
economies have been made. As I told sluuc- 
holders bcfoic, it is diHieult to visuah/e our 
being able, with our existing lines, to make any 
substantial profit from this field of oper.iiion ; 
but T am hopeful that our sound Researcli 
Department, under the kilfnl guidance of Mr 
Matzinger and Mr Watson, may coiUtiuie to 
find new' products wh-ch we can minufaetiirc 
•nd sell successfully. 

Wc have continued a \erv active cxploraiion 
policy to find a new mining propertv; and 
altlioiigh w'c have examined a considerable num¬ 
ber none has so fur prove*.! suitable. During 
the year six prospects were investigated in pi.ices 
ranging from C!anada to the South of the United 
Slates. Five prospects arc cuirently under inves¬ 
tigation : of which one is under an exploration 
IcMsc. It is the policy of your Board to continue 
expenditure on mining exploration in addition 
to conriiuiing rc.scarch on the re.iciivaru»n of the 
Shasta pyrites mine. I would like to cxpre.ss 
our W'armest thanks to Mr (i. W. McGlung, our 
Gcfici:il X^nager and the Ptesident of our 
wholly-owned subsidiary Mountuin Goppei 
Company ol (.".alifornki, foi his unlailiiig clforis 
.md hard work throughout the year, not only 
in the field of mine exploration, but also in the 
encouraging developments which we have seen 
at .Mnninez. 

SA\ lUWCISLO IIIIMKM i O. 

As rcganls the San Fiancisco Clieiiiicul Caun- 
pany, this company has continued to go Irom 
sircngili to su'cngth under the ever able and 
enthusiastic leadership of .Mr D. L, King, its 
President. Both sales and casli flow have again 
been at record levels. 

Mr King h.is been die creator of the San 
Francisco Chemical Company, and during a 
period of almost twenty years there has hardly 
been a year when sales have not continued to 
increase or w'e have not made some other man^r 
•tep forward. Last year was no exception ; 
dioiigh the sales iocrense was somcwluit smaller 


SIR DENYS LOWSON 

REVIEWS PROGRESS IN 1964 

than in 1963, and liandic.ipped by various strikes 
Our so-called captive sales to the Staulfer Chem¬ 
ical Compfiny and its Associates now amount to 
about one-third of our coral sales, two-third> 
going to ether markets wliidi w'c have been able 
lo develop ourselves both in the United States ol 
America and in C'anada. This compares with 
c.'ipiivc sales of over four-fifths at the time when 
the SiaulFer C'hemicaJ Company first acquired its 
iniercsi m 19^6. It would seem lo be clear that 
w’ith the continuing increise both in the size 
of the world’s popul.ition :iiicl also the general 
rise in the standard of living, the demand lor 
food :ind therefore for fertilizers will continue to 
grow ; and that the long term outlook tor phos¬ 
phate rock and all forms of derivatives therefrom 
should lx* verv favourable 


SI.VUJIIK Ci).Vll*AN\‘S I.VM-OMK lIKiKI 

As slKircholdeis will be avvaie, there was j 
very vigoious endeavour bv the Stauffer Chein- 
ic.il C!ompany to capture control ol this com¬ 
pany last year, and this attack continued for 
many niontlis ihereaftei 1 am happy to say 
that It has been possible to repel the boirdci's 
It is diUicTili to decide the precise leasoiis whkh 
have L.msed this particLilirly violent effoir on 
the pan *>f ihc Stauffer Chemical CA)mpany to 
acquire sonlrol c*f this c<»nipanv : hut if our ht*ld 
ing *>f hall the San Francisco f'lieiniciil (’ompany 
is so valuable to them, it would seem nor iinre:i- 
.sonahle to think dial it is at le:isi as valuable 
to our own shareholders. W’c nututally have the 
benefit in .-\mcrica of some protection from die 
varioo.s anii-tiusL regulations, and providing the 
business I'l the San Francisco Cilieniical C.*im- 
pany is allowed to continue to develop muinalK 
and in its own way. T continue to be optimistic 
:iboui its future 


I.MIHJKI AM Ol \IJ^)I*MI MS 

The S.io b'rancisco Chemical C'omp.my still 
own.s the largest known natural deposit of 
phosphate lock in the Western States ol 
America at Vcrn:il, Utah, covering some 13,01)0 
acres and esiimatcd to contain over 730 million 
tons ol phosphate ruck amenable to low cost 
opcMi cast mining with an average grade of about 
20 pel ccni P O., and perhups 1,000 million tons 
altogctiiei I am happy lo say that, ihruugli 
Mr n L. King’s elforts, this property is now 
reaching the stage of general commcrci:il produc¬ 
tion, having secured satisfactory roatf and rail 
laritl's. instead of having merely one captive 
outlet to (he Stauffer subsidiary at Gaitield, 
Uiali In ilie absence of normal r:ul coniicc 
tioiib to V’ctoal itself, the iinpoitanec of tins 
development to the company’s future cannot 
be ovei -empluisised. 

In addition, ut the (Jierokce undeigruun*.! 
mine in W'yoming (where productivity m tons 
per manshift in 1964 was at a record figure< 
further development has taken place in 1964 
This W'ill allow underground production to rise 
in 1965 to a figure of some 700,000 tons of 
finished product per annum, which is regarded 
as the tiiaximum desirable in the light of the 
known reserves and the lay-out of the ore 
bodies. It is estimated that this should be good 


for at least tweiuv ycais. Parallel to thi.> 
development is the planned expansion of reactot 
capacity at Leefc coupled \\ ith improved milling 
and storage facilities. 

During 1964, the Chemical Ojmpany signcsl 
tw'o new major .supply contracts, and there seem 
to he good prospects of additional business both 
during the current year and again in 1966 

During 1964, discussions have iTcen held with 
a number of large companies who were 
iruerested in the establishment of a new and 
major manufacturing complex at Vernal to be 
supplied with Vernal rock. Whilst it is dis¬ 
appointing rh.it no firm undertaking lias yet 
been entered mt*i, your Board remains con¬ 
vinced, lx>ih fr*>in the nature of approaches made 
in this eoLinlry and the United States and Ironi 
the provui record of the (’hemical Camipanv in 
the supply ol phospliatc rock from Vernal, that 
this further advance should take place in the 
not t**o disi.iiu future 


nOAKD’S COMIOLNCE 

The foregoirm review will underline the meat 
conhdenee that your Board coniinuos to li.ive 
in the tiiiure ot the CheniKui (ajmp.my iindei 
Its hiilliant President, Mr 1). L. King, provided 
that both siKiicliolders work m harmony and loi 
the continued expansion ol the company, 'lo 
Mr King's colleagues in the maiiasemcni ot the 
Chemical Company—and in particular lo Mi 
Stevens. Mr Mart/ .and Mr Diinc:m King, as 
well as many others -the shareholders owe i 
great debt of gr.iiiuide 

Wc have ag.iin received, in respect ol 1964, 
a small dividend amouiiting to $100,()(M) from 
the San Francisco Chemical Company. This, 
combined with the dividend of the same amount 
w'hich wc received from that source in respect 
of 1963, has allow'cd us to pay last March .i 
small dividend of 6d. per share on the Moiin 
tain Clipper C'onipany’s own shares. I um 
happy to say that all our bank loans have now 
been repaid; Inn we will still require to add 
to our working capital as opportunity offers. 

Future dividends on our own shares musi, 
fur ilie time being, naturally be largely depen¬ 
dent on distributions coming from the San 
Francisco Chemical Company. There is every 
indication that earnings of that company will 
again show some mcrca.se for the current yeai : 
but at the same time it again has a new .ind 
heavy capital and desclopinetn programme, 
vshilc ot course theie are also furiher uncer¬ 
tainties aiising from tiie eiiirent British Finance 
Bill. 

1 am iMUiuitly anxj*»us u) preserve lor this 
Country the fine national asset which wc have 
in llic MoLiniain Copper Company ; and wlneh 
seems lo be so liighiv prized by out friends 
over the seas 'I'his, in the years to come, could 
be a substantial dollar-earncr, and T hope lor 
its continued growth and development. 

I'he formal resolutions were carried 
unanimously, as was the warm vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, to the 
directors, and to the Secretary and staff in 
London and America. 
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Beecham Group 


SUBSTANTIAL TRADING PROGRESS 


AiUh’cssin*^ the sJwreitoUlers of Beevhant Group Unutvil on July 
3V///, I%5^ the Chairnuuiy Ati\ //. (/, Lazcif reported as follows: ^ 


10% INCREASE IN SALES 
28% RISE IN TRADINR PROFIT 
59% RISE IN OVERSEAS EARNINBS 


g Overseas Investment 
and Dividend Policy 

Coiwnenting on this, the Chairman went on to 

i' 


Food and Drink Division 

1 his has been a year of consoliilalion 
in the I ood and Drink Division and 
results arc satisfactory. F xcluding 
conreclioncry, lurno\ei has increased 
from f20.lin. to £22.3m. Very con- 
sulcrablc progress has been made in 
nm std'i dihiks ivusinc.ss and I look 
ftiruard to fiii iher expansion. 


Margarcic Astor will manufuctuic t/i 
certain ikccham products, including ' | 
Brylcrccm. Vlicy will be distributed 
throughout West Cierniany by the 
Aslor and BIcndax s;dcs force which 
number over .150 representatives. 

Pharmaceutical Division 

The main feature in the Pharmaceul- 


I ha\c pleasure in rcporling that sales for the 
first three months of the current year show an 
increase of 10% over the previous year. This 
increase is mainly dtic to continued growth in 
the li.S.A. and in sales ofotir now penicillins, 
it also rellccis an improvement in food and 
drink sales. 

I think I should state the hoard's attitude to 


Toiletry Division ^ 

Sales of Maclean's Tooih Paste in 
the li.S.A. continue to expand and 
now exceed sale.s of Biylcrccm. This 
ojKiis a new chapter in our overseas 
toiletry business. Prolit from out 
toiletry company in the U.S.A. this 
year exceeded £850,000. Now that we 
have a viable business in the tJ.S.A. 
we can turn to Western l iirope. 

We have taken the Hrst step hy acquir- 
inga M percent interest in the leading 
West Cierman cosmetic business, 
Margarcic Astor A.G., and we are 
negotiating to increase our share¬ 
holding. We also acquired w orld-w idc 
rights, except in the ( onimon Mar¬ 
ket countries, for the products of 
Blcndav-Wcrke Main/., and negotia- 
tiiins arc continuing for the Common 
Market rightsoutsidc VVestCiermany. 


ical Division has Ix'en the progress 
of the new Bcechum penicillins— 
csiTccially the broad spectrum anti¬ 
biotic, Pciibritin. Use of these life- 
saving medicines in all parts of the 
world is developing succc-ssfully. Ad- 
vai)cc.s in product ion cnicicncy at our 
Worthing antibiotic plant have en¬ 
abled us to achieve larger output and 
make signii'icant rcduction.s in the 
price of our penicillins (notably Pen- 
britin) to the National I lealth jicrvicc 
and to our custonKi s overseas. 

A large part of the output from the 
plant is exported, and Boccham peni¬ 
cillins now account for onc-lifth of all 
exports of antibiotics from the U.K. 
A massive tlrivc to exploit ihcinovcr- 
scas is building up and we hope to 
earn a substantial reward from our 
discoveries provided that world-wide 
patent protection is not eroded. 



1964/5 

1963/4 


£ million 

£ million 

Home Sales . 

42.24 

39.67 

Overseas Sales 

24.76 

21.42 

Total Sales . 

67.00 

61.09 

Trading Profit. 

12.42 

9.70 

Ordinary Dividends .. 

2.63 

2.42 

Retained Profit 

2.51 

2.10 

Ordinary Dividend Rate 

20% 

18% 


the dangerous suggestion, which has been 
rccenily voiced, that the interests of a company 
may dilTer from those of iis shareholders. 

I'hc debate on the degree of scparaiioii be¬ 
tween the company and its shareholders has 
been brought to a head by discussions on divi¬ 
dend policy and in some quarters it is being 
suggested that dividends can now be increased 
only at the c.xpcnse of overseas investments, or 
\i(’e-versa. So far as Beecham Group is con¬ 
cerned, we believe that it is in the interests of 
shareholders to proceed with o\erscas invest¬ 
ment. 

We are an inicrnaiional business —particularly 
in the toiletry and pharmaceutical fields—and 
we cannot split our business into home and 
overseas and deal diflcrenlly with each part; Fn 
fact, if we do not compete abroad, we will 
sillier at home in the long-term. 

In the foreseeable future, we have excellent 
opporluniiics for growth in the wealthier areas 
of the world, and the board would not be 
cari 7 ing out its responsibilities to shareholders 
if it neglected to sci/c the oppoiumilies which 
exist in these areas. 

I'his will call for much iinesiment overseas 
but 1 believe that, so long as we manage the 
company successfully its prolils will grow 
sullicienily to oft-set the latest increases in 
taxation and so enabje us to achiese appro¬ 
priate increases in dividends. 
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Growth of Laporte income conforms to forecast 



1965 

1964 


£ 

£ 

SALES to Customers outside 
the Group 

26 , 515,502 

24 , 822,311 

GROUP TRADING PROFIT 

5 . 525.585 

4 , 762,825 

GROUP INCOME BEFORET.\X 

3 , 164.649 

2 , 671,693 

NET PROFIT OF GROUP 
attributable to the Members of 
Laporte Industries Limited 

1 , 8 ( 19,018 

1 , 6 S 4,046 

NET INCREASE IN COST OF 

FIXED assf:is 

3 , 376.832 

5 . 102.001 

AMOUNT CHARGED I Oil 
DfiPRECIATiON 

2 , 025,868 

1 . 873,042 

TOTAL NET ASSETS 

38 , 583.338 

37 , 272,771 


Extracts from the Sfatcniait at the 5Sih Anmtal General Meetbee of 
lAtporte ifkfustrics fjfnitech by the C/minnan of the ( onipwiy, the 
Rt, Hon, Lord Hill of Luton, 

The salient feature of the Report oF the Directors now hcloiv you is 
an iiKreasc in Group Income (»r Prolits before lax of £4y.\0(X) or 
18 5 "i over that of the previous year. 

This improvement coalaiius to the rale of progress which my 
predecessor anticipated wIkmi he prophesied two >cats ago that 
Group Income would be doubled in the succeeding live years. 

1 am reluctant, bearing in mind the genend economic climate, to 
read too much into tlie ligures for a three Jiiontf^s period. I will just 
say that Group Protiis for the tirsl three months of the current 
financial year are signitWajitly higher ihuin for the corresponding 
three months of last year, 

InvestiiMint 

Last year, the net increase in the cost of fixed assets was 13,.^76,832. 
1 q the last five years, we have siicnt on additions to these assets, 
nearly £IS,5()0,()0()— a measure of the extent to w hich we arc keeping 
pace with improved technology and the increasing demand for our 
products. 

Tlic profits of a modern clKunical company, depend, in no small 
part, on the decisions and the uncslments of years bclore. 'fhey 
deptMid loo, on its inNcslmeni in research and development, on 
which Laporte spent approximately a millicm pininds during the 
yeiir under review. 

Exports 

Exports are an important part of our business. During the year wc 
increased them by about one-tiflh and at £6.4 million, they 
represent 27by \alue of all our U.K. production. 

Licensing 

Increasingly, \ a|orte is benefiting from the licensing of its technical 
‘know how’. Pre-eminent in this development is our A.O. hydrogen 


peroxide process which.has already been Hcenaed in Ccrtnipiyt Spaio* 
France, Japan and Italy. 

Corporation Tax 

I feel hound to tell you, as best T can, of the effect of Corporation 
Tax and the payment of income tax deducted from dividends on 
yoiir Company’s finances. 

The future effect cannot be estimated with any precision, for any 
comparison between the effects of the old and the new methods of 
taxation depends not only on the level of profits but also on the level 
of capital expenditure. 

What can be said is that had the new tax structure, with Corpora¬ 
tion Tux ai 40% been applicable to the year ending March 31st, l%5, 
the amount shown in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of 
£65,1,000 relumed in the Group would have been reduced by over 
£540,000. With a Corporation Tax of 3.*> l^c reduction would have 
lieen about L450,IKX). 

Organisation 

Expanding companies like Laporte need, from time to time, to re¬ 
examine their basic organisational structure to ensure that it is 
adapted to its larger size and etjuipped to meet the challenges of the 
modern world. This, we have recently done. 

We decided that, as from July 1st, the activities of tlic Group 
.should be divided into three accountable Divisions, two for tlic U.K. 
0|XJrations and one for overseas. 

The General Chemical Division jn the United Kingdom will 
comprise the present operating companies - Laporte Chemicals 
Limited, Peter Spence & Sons, Limited, Laporte Acids Limited and 
Glebe Mines Limited. 

The Organics and Pigments Division in the United Kingdom will 
comprise the present operating companies - Laporte Titanium 
Limited, Howards of Ilford Limited. G. D. Holmes Limited and the 
FuHcrs’ tarili Union Limited. 

Your Board believes that tlicsc changes will have a markedly 
beneficial impact on the effectiveness and profits of the Laporte 
Group. 

Conclusion 

It is traditional, I know, for Directors to express confidence in the 
future. ( cannot do this better than by quoting a sentence or two 
from the Directors' Report; 

Weighing the known, tavourablc and li nfa \oli ruble, and taking 
a conscmitive view- of the impoiulerable and the uncertain, we Like 
a confident view of the fuiuic of Lapoitc. This a good Comi^ny, 
which enjoys the serv ices of a fine staff to whose skill and loyalty wc 
pay our grateful tribute. 

Thai Laporte will I'^ecomc even stronger and more prosi'ieroiis wc 
do not doubt." 

These are not just pious hopes, but an expression of a firmly held 
belief of yoLii Directors. 

(optes of the Repfntantl Accounts may he obtameil from the Secretary, 
Laporte tm/ustries Limitaf Hanover House, 14 Hanc'ver Square, 
Lomion, W,i, 
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GRANGESBERG 

STEEL • IRON ORE • SHIPPING 

STOCKHOI.M . SWEDEN 

Trading profit up 45‘'o — Turnover Sl'^o 


GENERAL REVIEW OF 1964 

W’lfli ifn irou anil ntci‘1 pliifits, jnwi. nrr intnc/i, 
itnrf shipping flfct opcratinp at full n»0 rx> 
pandvig capaeitu, Grangeabattf duriup J964 made 
fine of tts f/reatcst fiWraiiccK in trading profit 
aa writ cs turnatfcr. Total incuiiip hrfnrc licjyn'^ 
t-MtioiiJi atul taxes wax Swvdish Kronor ZillSwi. 
(£i6.€fo.). The dividend teas again rained, now 
toKr. to per share of par mine Kr. 100 (£6.19.4). 

The Parent Company*H Profit and Loss Account 
sliowti u ^KK iradiiift pivflt of Kr. If3.5in., 
which in fact Uiking into account an in- 
orcaM* in the reserve on storks as sluiwii r.epM* 
rately — reads Kr. 183.5m. C£12.6m.). This 
is 45'. ;> up on the 19B3 p>*oflts. topping a serl«*» 
of annual gains that ha\«‘ raiM.*d uuding profit 
by 9(Tv since 1860. 

In that year, with Clv;inKe.sbri-g still at the 
hei|8u of its heavy invest men is which followed 
The State purchase of the LKAB miuos, tlie 
first plate w*ns rolled at the ntiW Oxelomind 
Iron fand Steel Works; the Str.'issn mine had its 
first full year of opi-iation; eonstrue-lion started 
for the Lamco mining proiocl .ind new larger 
les-iclh were being built or planned. Slm-e tlicn, 
the Company'}; external MiJrs have incn'ased 
b 3 ’ 9!}*^, and the frrotip lurnovn* flonhlefl i<» 
reach a l9tM total of Kr. SSSm. (SiSl.lm.). Thi:j 
^•^mb reflects the expanded -.eopc <if Cb-iingfi- 
Irtrjg’-s aertivities both in tbe existing brunches 
and through tlie acdiilsilion of sulmidiaries for 
stcf-'l filhriration. 

The profit growUi b-om ISCl to 1964 was even 
biglicr than that »»f luiriovei. which ini'rea.sed 
bj' 31*.' to Kr. 709m. for the Parent Company. 
This it; crcdlb'd mainly to tbe further 
containment of operating ccxhI.s, ucliicvcd in 
piU'l by the increa.sing vnliime.s in all major 
uperAtion.s hut idau by eonbnued pi-ogre-xs in 
productivity and planning efflcicuc.v. Pi'iee 
rates were not a significant factor in the im¬ 
provement, altliuugh their doumward trend of 
the st-ven preceding ycuis did enmo to a halt 
during 1964. Investments v.'en> .still at a rela¬ 
tively Idgh level, and depreciations were the 
largest ever. GrSngosbcrg’s linanrial {.itiuitlon 
M mirrored by the fact that at the s'car-cnd 
liquid assets aluiw covered both current nivl 
long-term liubllilicK with un iiien.i.sed margin. 

IRON AND HTFJRU BUSINESS 
.'>U9e of SuTfidish Heavy Plate from Oxeliisiind 
The production of steel plate at the Oxclosund 
Iron and Steel Works continued to increase 
rapidly according to plan and amounted to 
351*,000 Ions. PJaUs delivi-ries included greatly In- 
ireascd riiiantilies, for liome .ii.d export mai-- 
keti, of the high tensile, nijt-ni-ullo.v sleol.s 
ilevelopcd at Oxcliisund for welded constnic- 
tiuns such as heavy pipe, shipa* hulls and 
storage tanlLs. Further expansion is underway 
and by early 1968, the caparily will have been 
rai.scd to 700,000 tons of rolled products. At the 
same rime, according to a recent announec- 
meiii, the Woiks is in have inslnllcd an LD/ 
LUAC iixygen .stifl furn.nre for 120 ton ^•bargt•^ 
as well a.s «><|iiipmeiii for tin- runtiniioiis c-.ssiin;; 
of ingot !.ti el with a capacity of 350,(ifl0 tons. 
The blasl-furnacch .it Oxeliisutid .owl Gold- 
iiiK-Mlshyttan, who.si' aggregate output of pig 
iri>:i ir 1964 lo e b\ nr.irU une-fiMirth io 064 OIKi 
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tons at ihf lowe.st consumption of cuke .so fut, 
»\i]l also li.ive udditliin.il capacily b.\ 1%H. 
.AJflcJiine} 1 / fluif Steel Fabrication A*, hefiue, 
purl of the Oxeldsund plate was. used witliiu 
the. Grtnip fnr further fabrication into pipes, 

: liirage tanks. wcMed girden:, bridges and other 
Nti-uciurul hte.cl work. During the year, Griinges- 
berg coonlinateil its activities in tlii.s field fol¬ 
lowing the arqiikslUon of three addllioniil engi- 
n<iriiig si)h.siiliarie.s, including one with four 
plants in the KKC are4i. 

.S'rriii/le .Siei'l tin Jaruiarv 2. 19l»f». tin miiuin- 
ing 50*. sliart interest in Nyby l-li uks All 
w'li.s pureha.sed. TIte main product!) of thi.s- 
new wholly -owneil .subsidiary arc sL-iinlcss sits 1 
nheet and pl.i1o as well as seamless and weld« d 
iiibinR, Sales in 1964 reached rougldy Ki. lAfim. 
aiifl iiUnii 60'^ r.icmtncd from expiirt-.. 

(ilas.i. A n»‘vv plaiii foi ‘*PolJu-p.ine" ^\;.s iml 
into irfii-Kition during 19C4, greatly inert u.sing 
Oxeliisiind Glassworks’ capacity for tin‘-t in- 
.sulating window.s. 

IKDN AtINING Bl^SINESS 
.Strassa felleia in Strong Doinund 
Company Mines trt Sweden. Once npaln btith 
deliveries ami production at tb»* CoiniMny's 
mines in Ci^ntral Sw«.-den • - GrUngeslurg 
and StrA!>.s4i ~ reached new blf»he.si -.ohimcv. 
Deliveries amounted to 2.82 million tuns, ilie 
iiLijor lun l 1)1 in.*: cxpoi led via Gn'.ngc-berg's 
own port al O.xnldsund. Chief recipmu-- vvtre 
Ih-itain ‘ikT. of exports*, \W-.s Cb■lm.^Il.^ 'IS'-) 
.iiul Belgium 'J'.'* . 

At SlrH.ssa, tlie new pellcli/ing plant • ui |>ji«.si d 
its plaimt'd aninuil cuixkciiy by on* u nth, 
v.ilh production roHcliIng 22l),000 toii.s during 
il.s first full .M'ar of upcrallnn. In mid 1966 
prodiu-iion will be slwtrd at a twin iiclleti.ing 
pliint, now under i-nivslna-lion. 

Lainrti Joint Vi'iiriirc Gi 

ineni ni tlm Ljimeo i»un niiiung in 

I.ilvn.i. for wlin-h the Company ti-i\Ls *s 
.M;in.Sf.^«-i .Hill Sales .A|s'i1. g.iM ii- liivl 
ifluroH During 1964 — its fir’ll full vein- of 
|ii odiicUoiL tin- mini* nt Nindi.i \ii-Ulr«l 
7J million ton nf bi':h grade imi- '.i\ei,u;«- 
..n:il\-i. liT I . imii' l>eli\crie n-.ih'd 9 
iniMi'in. wllli ov» r on*- third g«>iiig to rs.\. 
and .1 similar -luiie lo We.sl G<*iin.oi\ N« w 
.igri i-inents signetl dining the Msir biougbt llir 
, .inti-.wieil f|oiinti1v for UHVi lo \m-II ov«‘i Ml 
nullum Ions In June of this .veur, .i di-ri.-.ion lo 
build .• 'J-inillLon-toris pelleti/ing phnil .iL 
Hiic'h.io.iii lI.iilHiur -- the fir^l in Afn« .i w..-; 
•mnoiiiu I'll along with plans to rbis«- lh« tniii<'s 
piodllllioM \0 in llllllilMl <uiis. 

siiiriMM;. imiim .-wd raii.u.^v 
iti sim:s.s 

'J’l.-e t.’oiinuin i/’v iNs'I o| or»'/i»l! n id ImU «i.ir.»ri 
has •nv'rfttvd .it full f.iiKicit\ ‘hrougli'.iit ibe 
ye..i Ki»i|‘i'i I..!♦ . h.u.e las-n faiib. ‘’t.td\j 


and alihougli they could not he regarded as 
.v.iiir.fiK'torY, they werc .slightly higher than in 
Iflta. Ore .shipments hicroasod by three inilUoii 
Ions, largely due to the added tratvsports of 
l.tbeiiaii Die Till* iG .sliip.s in operation st 
tile M'!.i-end lotidlisl V17,300 dwt. One of 
the two new .-Jhips deliverotl during the year 
was a tiG.10Q ton ore,oil earlier fiom Jap)*n, 
mill a -sister -hip was dehs'ere<l in May 196.V 
Tr.o ^»re e.nile,-> of .iboul 71,500 Jwt each ai« 
oti order at a Swedi-li yaid. 

GriMipeiilwr«;’.'i /7iit(ica,|/ a Mil fhc Port of O.rclo'- 
mtftd boLli enjojed record turiiuvci-s ill goods 
handled. Increased quantities of non oi'C fron\ 
non-Conipnny inineM wen* ctn-ried on the railway 
for export via Oxelu.siind or for us« in tliv 
iron and steel works there. Other eoinmorcial 
ti.ifflo on llie railway and through the port 
alv iflerabl.v. Large ale 

lor Incrcasiiig the poll capacity aie b*’>>>g 
completed dining 19Cr». 

HIGHLIGHTS OF 19G4 

PRDDUCTIDN 1964 1963 


fl OIW incti-lc 


lion ore fSweilenl 

2.7:u 

2,538 

Iron ore tLaiiu-tt) 

7.238 

2.4;io 

Pig Inin 

644 

521 

Sponge Iron 

36 

34 

Steel Plate 

353 

274 

Pipes biiib-.idi.'uyl 

ii 

71 

Glass iniill ‘.li.m » 

4.3 

44 


SHIPPING 


Shl|>pmC fl«et fCompany- 
ou'iied vci.sf*ls on 31 Dec., 



j.O00 dwt) 

717.3 

638.6 

Swedish ore export cargoes 

11.982 

10,404 

fitlier carf(o»*s 

1 4,753 

3,447 

r*u-l of f)xeld.';und: 



Giimpt'iny ore ex|MM-t.s 

2.193 

1.699 

On* and imports foi tlselosiind 



Work.s 

1,363 

1.180 

Other e.vpuri.s and imiMivis 

1,168 

778 

Transports by Company rai)wn> 

6,231 

>7,154 

Perwnnel tAveragn; 



Sweden 

18,817 

9.802 

Overseas 

4.798 

,3,994 


TURNOVER 


lion Ore 

1.37.2 

123 5 

Iron and S«rl 

382.3 

283.1 

Shipnwriiug I5iK-inf. s 

203.7 

154.9 

Othu* Hnsine-s 

68.1 

51.1 


798.21 

1 614 3 

Less iiitcMud fl* U\ 

88.8 

1 71 .5 

Total Parent Co. 

789.41 

li4i.O 

filial Group 

1U4 9 

1 615 2 

I KOM Tin: At COUNTS 

Tiudfng Profii 

173.5 

125 8 

Tot.il Income 

338.5 

169 6 

Dcpiis-iiitioiis 

J.59.9 

110 5 

TaMr. 

28.« 

ICl 

Net Profil 

588 

410 

3 Ijrse fiijitirf lUi '.‘if sl'i'iM ilH II' 1 
>i>w»fr -If fl f- 'i»i Tliir-I ■ «■! 1 

11. Ill 

.iiLriTilNa 

1-Ko.M Tin: HAi.vNt i: sirr.i/r 

Fixed Assf 

I.8:2.9 

l.r47 2 

t.iiirem A-SI IS 

444.81 

4j9 5 

Long-lenn I .i.ibilu le- 

14.V9 

138.6 

.Slmn-ieini lu.tbilitu . 

78.1 

73 5 

f'.ipilal A lb -.I 1 . < 

1,251.7 

1,04 ( 2 

Sluiie f.'a|i|f:d 

588.0 

.itH) 0 


llfil.i'f-d Dim*!. n/l for I9ti4 Ki 10 per .•>hai« 

tl9is{. Ki. 9; Ki. j9,04<»,«M»0. 


'i'hi.') %rut< nicnt ur a thi'icic of the .Annual Report 
III 'lo‘ .Aii'innl Shurrlioldirs’ Mfi'Ti'Oj 
h. Ilf on Map ?tst. 1965 Coirien of the full report 
in Fui/liah are itintilAblr from the Secretary at 
'hr Head Offtre. Uox. Stocl-holm 16, Sweden, 
tir front CrHiipP.sIir*-f/ .^hippii'V (London) Ltd , 
4J iUirf)*iiu; Liine, Lonitnn J* I J, 



COMl'A.NV MlU'I'INc; Kl-,l’ORlS 

TUI; MIDL AND TAR DISTILLtRS 

LIMITED 

Kl.SUI.IS snow SUBSTAMIAI. IMI'ROM.WIM 
BOARD’S POI.ICA OI DIMRSIFK .\TION 
MR R. B. ROBINSON’S SI.ATI.Mr.NI 


I ho fori\-iliirJ Aiimi il (ionoiil Miciing of 
1 he Midland T:»r Disiiller-. Limited was held 
on Inly 23rd at the resiMeied olfiee, Springfield 
('hcmkal WorkN. Oldbuiv, Mr R. R. Robinson, 
BA rlic chairman', presiding. 

'I'he follow'ing is an cviraet from the staiemcni 
l»v ihe diainntin wIikIi h id been circulated witii 
ilic ivpnii and ikloiiiiI'- h>r the year ended 
.Mirdi 31, 1965: 

"^riie foi iho vo.ir show a suhsl iiiti.il 

iiiipio\eiiienr oxer llu»se loi ihe previous iwclxe 
motnll^. Profit befoie tax .it £331,242 i- 25 poi 
i.eni above the previous ligure and the nei piolii 
(.iriieil lo Appropriation £lS5,h43, compared 
uiih / 142.771 a ve.ar ago, though ii shiuild b.- 
Holed lint there is this yen an iiieie.nc in 
benefits from Investment .Mlowances ol /i’.'iOt), 
We ate again iccomnieiidiiig a dividend of 12‘ 
I'ei v.eiit less income lax on the C>idinar\ Share. 

IXP(»KI s\l IN 

Ti will be seen from Note 1 on the Xn^onni . 
Hull on I export sales lepie'eni siiuk Id pet Lent 
ol ihe total turnover. lar AlkIs aie i niatoi 
Item and there is a subsi iiiiial mail ei in the 
Vniled Stales, but e\en so .i nuisiderable volume 
of sales i> spread over Fhirope and the luii liasi 
All Hiese markeis aie visited legulnlv bv eoni 
ineicul and teehnic.il lepie.cniativcs in order to 
suppori as cffeelivelx .is possible the clforis of 
an excellenr scries of foreign agents W'e have 
Ml addition a substantial expi»it sales lespoiisi- 
bility toi meta-cresol grade, on behalf ol BM I'PA. 
ihe espon companv set up by the prineipal 
1'ruled Kingdom pioducers lo look alier tins 


range of products. The company was formed 
last summer and its efforts have already had a 
most he:illhy effect upon markeis not only 
abrw.id but also at home 

'I rade m tar products genei div lias been good 
all round. Hxpendiiiire on the roads of this 
LOunirN docs not auiomatic.illv mean iiicreascil 
business in road tar. alihoiigh ilieie is plenty ol 
ro.id 1.11 available. W'e h.ivc lo aim all the time 
.It inue.isitig and appiyiii!.’ our leclinieal know- 
Ldge .ind improving cm seivice. Modern iralli.. 
demands roads to niaidi and this means, both on 
ihe n.iiional and local scale, eonstanr rcsearv.h 
.ind esperiment ill road const iul lion W'e h.Tve to 
.ee u» ii that the pariuiilai iiuifeiials we offei are 
lined to do their task. 

PKOSt'K IS ll»K I \U 

'I'll disi illation and rehinim si ill vonsliivile the 
nuiiiJi pnipuifion ol oiir .Ktixiiies and ii ni.ix 
ihii. he iisclul to relti bricflv lo ihe liiiute 
puopei.1 lor tai, .i‘. I -ee them. 

Kelineix gases, meili.ine and peiioleiim dl^- 
iillates all provide today, afier appropriate ireai- 
ment. vlieip and fleMble souiccs of 'fowns gas 
.iiui all new uas plants aie being b.i'.evi on one oi 
other, or i lonihiiuition ol ilu'se ; indeed m:iii\ 
ol Ihe oldu coal carbonisation plants 1ia\e been 
..hut down .iiui this prnees-, is conlinuing 'Far 
pioiliicfion from gas works will rliiis coniiniie 
to 1 ill, the lute being dependent in part on 
[he I aie ol increase ol gas consumption aiui in 
p.nt on the demands of the coke market In 
aiiv case over the next loin or live yens oui 
rradiiion.il sources ol tar will .utler a subsiantial 
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drop. At I’oui Ashes we have a modern re- 
finely^ the capacity of whiUi will become pro- 
gressivclv in excess of the recallirements cif our 
own refining load We have been trying, so tni 
with success, to keep this ctipaciiy occupied b\ 
the refining of purchased oils and w'e shall con¬ 
tinue to do ihis and to seek further supplies of 
crude t.ar from Coke Oven Plants. In shoii 
we arc endeavouring by every means (and you 
will not expect me to be more specific) to maki 
the mcist of our present situation and future 
prospects and we are constantly trying to diver 
sify. Meanwhile the completion of the larger 
pyridine plant, which as I told you last year was 
planned lo start up in the autumn, w'as deliber 
aiely delayed in order to enable ceriaiii ndciitions 
to be made in the interc.srs of iihimnie flcxibiliiv. 
'The plant went into production in April. 196.'' 
and its general performance so far and the yields 
obtaineci have been most encouraging. 

The progress of Seheneemdy-Midlaiid h.i^. 
been slower than we had hoped, but ’lie pro- 
speLis remain cncouMging 

I HI IINANCl Itlll 

The I’inance Bill i. still under debiic, but it \- 
ippiopiiaie ID note that, using last yc.u's hguie. 
ami rales ol dividend and assuming only a 3" 
per tent ('orporatiun Tax. the new lax stm^iuie 
vNDiiId redme bv some / IH.OflO the .mioiini .p.ail 
able J'oi rcseive. 

i H XIK.W.W’N .\I>HI I lt)NAI HI W \KKS 

AJdres.ing ilic .Meeling the C.liauman -^iid 

Vt»u w'ill by now' have soeii liom Pu-.. 
announccmeius and from the cm rein miinbei 
ol the Company's .Magi/.ine which you Ivive 
rccenily reiiiwd, th.ii we have launched a new 
join' company, Ihitsbiirgh-Midl.md ^Xclhcsi\cs 
Ltd., with a Sales Office in Oldbury. Birmiiii' 
ham. lo niaiiuluelurc m ihe L'nitcd Kingdom 
nnd to sell the range ol indiistri.al .idhesive pio 
ducts pfoduied in America by the Piitshurgli 
Pkiie (ilass Company 'rhe new companv will 
have a nominal capital of £250,000 of which 
£214,000 w’ill he siibsciibcd. The shaies will 
be held in the proportion of fifty-one lM’.(r., 
loriv nine Ml D. I'lie two ioinpaiiies would 
also be responsible for the provision of anv loan 
cnplial necessaiv in the same proporiion. 

I'he new development is the result of a mosi 
v.iielul siiivc> ol the whole position and siutl\ 
of the markets ranging over many months pasi, 
and when we approadied Pittsburgh IM.ue (ihs. 
Companv, USA, last yeai on the snbjivi of a 
poieiiti.al joint venture W'e found a ieid\ 
tesponse. There is no need lor me to enUugj 
liere upon the si/e and the reputation of oui 
nc'V\ Partners; diese arc dealt with in det.iil in 
the Magazine. P'or our part we regard the new 
development as having very great poierui.il sig 
nific’ince for this Company's affair-., and we are 
very glad lo be associated with sucli a com¬ 
pany as PPG. 

Our Partners will be rcpre.seiued on the Boa id 
by Mr Cluv J. Berghoff, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Coalings and Resins Di\ ision 
of PPG, who will be Chaiiman, together w'iih 
Mr W. W. Bthier, General Manager, Specialty 
Products, and Mr Peter I\ Miles, Developmeni 
Director -Lurope. PPG Inieniational, Geneva 
We shall be repre.scnted by Dr H. R. Wallsgiove 
our Managing Director, and myself. 

'The lepoi! and accounts were adopuii and 
the dividend of 121 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares was approved 

'The retiring directors. Mr VC’. ( lark, BS*.. 
.X'.^m.MIGas.^v Mr J. H. Bairsiow, and Mr W. 
.\ Robinson were re-clccicd 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LIMITED 

Extracts from Accounts to December 31, 1964 

1964 

e.ROL'P NlVr PROM 1’ /,4I4,37S 

fAXATION ... £^iL9?3 

DIVlDHNOs ... /;92.4^3 

Rb. rAlN'l D ... /J07.7.^H 

.\iiiuKil (ieiieril .Meetmu Jul\ 2iS. 196'' 

S.dieni points from Chaiiin.iii’- .Siatemeni 

Record profits were luhieved trom Ciroup acclivities dining 19ij4. A Pinal Dividend 
of 12; per cent -20 pei cent lor the year- is recommended as against a forecast of 17'. pei 
cent and equivalent on the increased capital lo 16' pei cent for the previous year. Ii is 
expelled that Gioiip resiilis foi 1965 should approximate those of the year under review. 

Music publishing activities -sales and fees show saiisfactory increases. Long-term 
iKuefils should accrue fioin ch.uiges in the copyright laws in West Germany and the G.SA. 
The important liducational m.uke? continues ro expand eveiywhere. 

Insirumenf sales- in home and export manieis -increased consideiablv Out Ltaidon 
Refa.l premises h^^e been enlarged and modeliiDed 

Hammond Organ I 'K Ltd lirsi year’s trading proved successful. A sinul.ii joint 
veiiiure with the Hammond Organ (’mrpany ol l.hicaun is being negotiated wiili our 
Smith .\friL.in Subsidiary. 

Siibsidiaiv ( onip.nncs overseas have all h;id a succe-sful vear and then piospecis h>i 
19<o are encouraging. 

The .strength of the Group lies in llie fad that it is not solely dependent on unv 
p.iriiculai section ol the world ol music and h.is numeious overseas intere^ls and outlets 


I9d^ 

',389,11 j 
i 201,059 
£X2.374 

£104.9U1 
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Mr. A. G. Norman, the Chairman 


Summary of Group results 

Year ended 27th March, 1965 

1965 

1964 

Group Turnover 

36,422,000 

30,455,000 

Profit before Taxation 

3,153,000 

2,598,000 

Profit after Taxation 

1,742,000 

1,572,000 

Profit after Taxation Attributable to 
Ordinary Shareholders 

1,005,000 

1,038,000 

Interim Dividend Paid 

170,000 

170,000 

Final Dividend Proposed 

327,000 

340,000 

Cover for Dividend on Ordinary Shares 

2.0 

2.0 

Export and Overseas Business 

Export Sales 

6,668,000 

7,331,000 

Sales by Overseas Companies 

13,627,000 

10,074,000 


The figures shown an expressed to the nearest thousand pounds 



De La Rue 1965 


Formica 

leads Earnings recovery 

Group outlook- 
Tempered optimism 
in present conditions 

Earnings Increased 

The profits of the main operating companies show very good 
results in the Formica group and an improved performance by 
the Thomas De La Rue Group, but a set-back in the 
Potterton results. 

Group profit after taxation amounted to £1,742,000, an 
increase of approximately £170,000 over last year. 

The good performance of the Formica group has resulted in 
an increase of approximately £200,000 in the profit altribulable 
to outside shareholders which amounted this year to £726,000. 
The overall profit margin of the Group on sales was 8.7 per 
cent (1963/64 ... 8.5 per cent). The return on average capital 
employed was 14.9 per cent as against 14.4 per cent last year. 

Those who work in De La Rue 

The main cim is to create a number of competent and successful 
teams whose members obtain satisfaction, enjoyment and good 
rewards from profitable endeavours. During the year gre.it 
efforts have been made in the fields of training, recruitment and 
industrial relations. Salaries, wages, pensions and sickness and 
redundancy schemes have all been thoroughly reviewed. 

The Future 

World and U K economic conditions seem likely to provide stern 
obstacles to overcome in 1965. Reserves of leadership, skill 
and imagination within the Group need to be used to the fullest 
extent. Shareholders are assured that no effort is being spared 
to this end so that a satisfactory result can be presented at the 
end of what is likely to be a difficult year. 

The De La Rue Company Limited 

Formica Plastics Potterton Boilers 

De La Rue Banknote and Security Printing 

Security Transport Services 

Printing and Counting Machines 

De La Rue Bull Data Processing Equipment 

Frigistor Thermoelectric Cooling Modules and 

Instruments 

Electronic Quality Control Machinery 
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FINSIDER 

Societa Finanziaria Siderurgica per AzionI 


The 28th annual general faceting of 
T'iiisidcr was held in Rome on l^lth July, 
l‘K»5. rhe Chairman, Cav. del. Luvoro 
J*rof. Frneslo Manuelli, presided. 

In I%4 the l insider Ciroup priKhiced 
3.167,000 Ions of pig-iron, 5.020,000 tons 
of steel and 3,980,000 tons of hot rolled 
products. These tonnages show decreases 
on the 1963 figures of 7'’o, 7.9and 
7.3% respectively. This was largely due 
to temporary closures at some of the 
Company's plants as the result of recon¬ 
struction works forming part of the 
Finsider Plan for Development. Invest¬ 
ments reached the record .sum of 
Lit,372,500 million reflccling completion 
of the most important part of the Plan, 
in particular the bringing into full opera¬ 
tion of the integrated plant at faranto. 

Despite the lower output of steel, 
deliveries showed a 5% increase over 
those of 1963, mainly as the result of the 
re-milling of semi-fmished proilucts and 


of stockpiling needs. Exports, which 
showed a considerable increase, rose to 
around 830.(KK) tons. 

Steel sales reached a figure of 
Lil,485.(K)0 million (an increase of l.9'‘. 
over 1963) of which Lit. 92.000 million 
represented exports which increased h\ 
2r;.j. l otal sales of the group were 
higher than 1963 and amounted to 
Lit.5l8.0(X) million. 

4 he linancial year showed a net profit 
of l.it.13..^98 million, allowing pa\mcni of 
a dividend of 9% after transfer to the 
reserves of Lit.9()0 million. 

4 he balance sheet of .^insider shows an 
increase in assets of Lit.204400 million of 
which Lit.^300 million represents an 
increase in investments and I.it.l7.l(»(» 
million represents an increase in deblors; 
the cc|ui\alciit rise in liabilities is made 
up of the said transfer to reserves and 
an inerease in indehtednes^ lo hanks and 
linancial iiisiitulions. 


John Wallace 

CgL I The Forty-first Annual General Meeting will beheld in Glasgow 

CJ Ov/I Iw L.II I IILwVj on 20th August, 1965. 


■ The John Wallace Group, by expansion 
and reorganisation, now comprises eight 
divisions in the following fields: 

Engineering • Electrical • Jewellery 
Textiles • Timber Products 
Chemical • Printing • Agricultural 

■ Pre-Tax profits have almost doubled 
compared with the previous year. Profits 
available for distribution equal 9.7d. per 
share, compared with 5.6d. per share last 
year, 

■ The recommended IViVa Final Dividend 
makes the total 2214%, compared with 
16=i% for 1963-64. 


The Consolidated Accounts for the 52 weeks ended 27th March, 
1965, showed: 



1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Group Profit 
before Taxation 

1,178.406 

632,941 

436,400 

408,952 

295,033 

Taxation 

600,695 

310.120 

240.311 

192,761 

127,605 

Group Profit 
after Taxation 

577,711 

322,821 

196,089 

216.191 

167,428 

Ordinary Dividend 

314,824 

(22Va%) 

168.178 

(16%%)* 

137,522 

(16%?^)* 

96,990 

(16%%)* 

66,188 

(13%?^)* 


Shareholders’ 

Funds 5,038,111 2,996,596 2,435,966 2,076.778 1,368,419 

''AdiviStod to Idke account oM : 2 bonus issue in October. 1964. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from 
The Secretary. John Wallace & Sons Limited. 145 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. C.2. 
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ELECTRONIC RENTALS & 
CENERAl HOI DINGS LTD. 

ITie following? is an extract from the review 
of the Cliairman. Mr C. G. Mack, MBE, JP, 
accounts for the vear ended 

Oiicc again every activity of the Group has 
contributed to the increase in pioliis. During 
the year your Company made an iinpoiiaui 
acquisition, Relay Vision Limited, winch 
made a substaniiai eoniribuiioii lo Gump 
prollis. 

Group trading prulii ainoLmicd to ^ 1,714..‘>24 
before depreciation of 4il,285,H?>6, a most sai.s- 
faciory increase over that of the previous year. 
Of the trading profit before tax.iiioii of 
£423,563, over 90 per cent is atiribuiatile to 
ihc activities of the (Companies operating in the 
television and electrical appliance field, rhe 
balance being derived from Ciamping activities. 
The profit after taxation is £360,533 (last year 
£245,573), Your Directors recommend a final 
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dividend of 12*. per cent making a total of 20 
per cent for ihe year, costing £J10,4Sij after tax, 
■IS iompaicd with kisi yc.ir's 15 per cent. 

T he po^''lbiluy of giving invcMurs in Ireland 
the opportunity of acquit mg a direct iIllurc^r m 
Radio 7'.V. Rentals and Romax T.V. Reiu.ils iia-> 
been examined by your Directors and, when the 

time is deemed opponvtne. there would ^eem to 
oe excellent arguments tor so doing. 

Television and domestic Electrical interests 
will have to contend with the heavier HP. 
deposits and advance rentals, whilst our Camp- 
mg Company h'^s a 10 per cent Import Levy To 
pay on many of its products. IhniJ the I'imnce 
Act is av.iilable it is difficull to forecast the ulti¬ 
mate elfeci of the new legMaiion but it is alrcidv 
clear that we will have to find an additional 
£77,577 in order to pay an equivalent dividend 
next >car. 

Vour Group, being largely dependent on its 
rental activities, can look forward to conrimiing 
profits. Provided trading is not affected by 
factors outside our comiol, I have every con¬ 
fidence tliat 1 shall be able to report furiher 
progress next year. 


sif \\. I i: 

“IF NICKII.^ 

The -Anmidl CjcikuI Mcetiiii* wl* S<k <. c 
*‘Lc Nickel” was held on Jiilv 19?-'', 
M. Guiilard, Oiainnan and .Mana.;in;; Dircsinr, 
presiding. The proptwals put forward by ’he 
Board of Directors w'cre adopted, and the divi¬ 
dend W. 1 S lixed at I'rs. 3.07 net, coupled wiih a 
tax refund of Frs. tL98, payable .igainst C*nipi)ii 
No. 13 as from July 16th. 

Gru.ss capital expenditure totalled I’rs. 441m. 
on December 31, 1964, and, after depreciation 
of Frs. 23S>m., or 54 per cent, appears in the 
balance sheet at Frs. 2(}2m. Trade investments 
amount to Frs. |7m. Rc disable and liquid 
assets total Frs. 159m. including Frs. 89irt. of 
current assets as against Frs. 86m. of current 
liabilities. Reserves and provLions ii>ul 
Frs. 225m. for a capiul of Its. 145^243,750. 

Turnover in 1964 readied Frs. 267.086.000 
and yielded a net profit of Frs. 9,193,804. 

In its report, die Board si.itcs that die todliagc 
ol ore extracted in the Company’s concession 
areas loiallcd 1,770.000 tons as ugain:!>l 1,500,t)00 
ions iu 1963 and 1,116,000 tons in I9ti2. .\ 
new* investment plan was drawn up iu 1964 with 
a view to increiising the production capacity of 
the Company’s mines and plants. 

The report also points out the evident invTea<;c 
in nickel consumption in the free world, rising 
.is It did Iroin 238,000 tons in 1963 to 290,OtU) 
tons in 1964, and states that this increase w.is 
due to a widening of the range of applications 
rather than to economic expansion. Total de¬ 
liveries in 1964 Were up by 26 per ecnt tin 19o3, 
and the Q»mp.iny covered 65 per cent of ItoikIi 
requirements by supphing 13,000 ions to die 
home m.iikcr. 

Moreover, 23 different countries b»3ugiii 
18,s0n mils in 1964 as against 14.826 t-ins 
in 196.3. 

In Ills address, the Chairman recalled that if 
production :md delivery figures in 1964 were 
the best ever in the Company’s history, trading 
results fell slion of expectations; in fact, it luul 
been necessary to buy on the metal market, with¬ 
out any profit, in order to satisfy customers, and 
on the other hand costs had been affected by 
the abnoriiially Ioav water level in New Cale¬ 
donia which led to higher electricity prices, and 
by Uie commissioning of new production equip¬ 
ment. The growth of deliveries expl.tins !lie 
Board's decision to r.iisc the (Company's produc¬ 
tion CJpaciiv lo 38,000 lon-i by building a 
32,000 kW ihcriiial power siation aud a »•. m:i 
electric iurnaLe, and by opening a new nnn;i._’ 
centre at Pnro. 


j'niiiiiiiiii3i)'ii!!iiiiiriiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiininii'iiiiii)iiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiniiii!iiiP!ii!iiiiiiniiiiiiiifniiiii;iiiiiiiiii::!ifliiii!!!iiiiiiiiii:i^ 
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ussonic 

GROUP LIMITED 


TTic iweniy-sfvcnih AoniLil General .Meeting of lAissons Group Ltd. w.is held on !| 
July 27th at the Registered Office, Kersal Vale, Manchester 7, Mr A. S. Cussons the ^ 
QiairmJii), presiding. The following is an extract from his circulated statement for p 
the year ended .Mutch 31, 1965: 

Accounts ^ 

The Group trading profit before taxation is £854,929 compared with £850,236 lor ^ 
the previous year. After making provision for taxation and deducting the interest of » 
outside shareholders there is a Group net profit of £435,344 compared with £410,399. H 

Your directors recommend a final dividend of 5.1 pence per share making 6.6 pence ?5 

less tax for the year on increased capital compared with the equivalent ot 6.3 pence lor 2 

the year ended .March 31, 1964. \Vc also recommend the transfer of .<,1^0,000 to General ^ 

Reserve and £100,000 to Development Reserve, the balance of £89,140 being earned S 

forward to next yc*ar. During the year there has been an almo'.t coniimious rise in the 5 

cost of the raw materials and p.-icking materials which wc use, and this has alTccieJ the ^ 
results. In these circumstances wc regard the results as satisfactory. 

Operating Companies % 

Despite the introduction by competitors of several new major brands of toilet soap, ^ 

sales of Imperial Leather soap have shown an increase and 1001 carpet cleaner again ^ 

achieved record sales during the year. Gerard Brothers Ltd. achieved a record turnover ^ 

during tlie year but profits were adversely affected by the steep and continuous rise in ^ 

the prices of oils and fats, 'llie profits ol Cussous Cfnicrnational) Ltd. sliowcd on g 

increaoe over the previous year. ^ 

Contract packaging sales of Sinclair, Owen have developed at a 'aiisfactory rate 
and the company has added acetate boxes and the prodmiion of cartons to its facilities. 

The new factory for Richmond Aerosols Ltd. has been completed and production cap.aiity S 

greatly increased. Facihiics arc now available for the produsiitui of pharmaceutical ^ 

aetosoU. ^ 

Britanol Ltd,, a company formed iointly with Saiidoz Proilucis Ltd. is now pro- 
cecding With the iiutiontal promotion of its Simbix slimming aid biscuits and the develop- M 

inent of other dietary and medicinal products and we have good hopes of tliis venture. M 

'J'he economic outlook at the momeni is so obscure that it would be unwise to make S 

a forecast of profits for the current ye.ar. Vi’c have every hope, however, ihui die Group ^ 

w ill continue to progress. g 

Many of our .staff have been under extra pressure this year and on your behalf 1 m 
should like to express keen apprcciaiiuD of their efforts. ^ 

I 


« 
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HOUSE OF FRASER LIMITED 

PllL-TAX PROFITS EXCFtD £6M. 

PROBABLE rrilXT OF FINANCE BILL OUTLINED 
THE LORD FRASER OF Al LANDER ON A WLLL-LQUIPPLD 

OIUiANlSATION 


Tlie twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of House of Fraser Limited was held on July 
2Sih io Glasgow, The Lord I'Vuser of Allander, 
DL, LLD (chairman and nian:iging director), 
presiding. 

The following is his ciivulucd statement: 

The Statement of Acauinw for the year lo 
January 31, 196.*', now siibmiftcd shows for the 
second year in succession a record figure of 
'['fading Profits, while for the first lime in the 
Gumpaiiy'i history. Group Profits before Taxa¬ 
tion CKcecd £6 million. Wlien it is realised 
tlut these figures have been achieved in the 
face of a continual increase in costs which for 
VC^ages and Rates alone amounted to £730,000, 
excluding charges for tlicse items in the accounts 
of (!k>mp:inics acquired during Uic year, I feel 
ili.u the results arc extremely gratifying. 

The provisions required for Taxation 
amount to £3,190,913 (£2,889,021), an increase 
of £301,892, of which no less than £140,000 U 
due to the increase of 6d. in the standard rate 
of Income Tax, the balance resulting from 
increased taxable profits. 

After deducting the Dividends due to Our- 
Mde Preference Shareholders in Subsidiary 
C'ompaniei, the Net Profit available for disrri- 
hijtioa to Members amounts to £2,624,042 
(£2,685,798). The Dividends paid and recom¬ 


mended arc at the same rate ns last year, and 
tlic resulting surplus amounts to £749,332, our 
of wliicli £330,000 has been transferred to Re- 
sel ves. Members may recall that the previous 
year’s surplus of £1,429,601, included a non- 
rcuiriing ciedit of £6S0,359. 

'Lhe balance of unappropriated Rexenuc to 
be added to the credit balance of £2,895,993 
brought forward fiom last year is £399,352 
(£476,601), while the Capital and Reserves of 
the Group, as shown in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, have increased by £1,443,429 
(£1,922,229) to £36,563,147. 

Our Stores in Scotl.ind and the North of 
England have accounied for the greater portion 
of the increase in Trading Profits, the percen¬ 
tage increase in llicsc areas amounting to 1\ per 
cent as against ihe 1\ per cent attained by onr 
other Stores in England. I would emphasise, 
however, that the scope for improveiULMit was, 
and still is, greater in the Ncth, where the 
pcricral economic conditions during the preced¬ 
ing two or three years were unfavourable 


nu.M il oi si I vdy piuk.kiss 

I think that Members will be interested in 
tlic cliart which accompanies the Staicnieni and 
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rccoid.s out steady progicss during the last ten 
years. 

There have been no mjijor developments to 
report on since I last addressed you. I he 
recent acquisitions in Scotland are being satis- 
factorily integrated into the Group, while n 
England work on the second phase of die exten¬ 
sion to Rackhams of Birmingham commenced 

.i.v v.r tu .fc u.iM i\j uw 

completed in the early part of 1966, In addi¬ 
tion, the improvement of the lay-out and ciii- 
clciicy of all Stores is being energetically 
follow'cd up, and the Board have continually 
before them the desirability of lurthcr exp.m- 
sion v\lien suitable opportunities occur. 

CUKHLM IKADIM. 

In the current year, turnover has been fully 
mniniiiiiicd, but the pieseiii economic iinccrtain- 
lics are undoubtedly having an adveiNC effect 
on trade, and I find it impossible under existing 
conditions to make any iorccast of die result'^ 
for the current year. In my (irxt Chairnun’s 
Siatcmeni to Members in June, 1948, when we 
were still struggling to emerge from the c! Hi- 
CLiliies and frustrations of the War, 1 u^ed ihe 
following words: “In my many years' experi¬ 
ence of the drapery trade, 1 have never known 
a time when it was more diffiuult lo assess future 
business prospects.” It is ironical to relicct 
that we arc today back to a sliiiaiion in whch 
they apply with equal foice 

THLIIN.ANCI hill 

This bj'ngs me to the FinaiKc Bill. It Hcems 
inciedible to me that anyone could legard the 
urunielligihle hoich-polch of verbiage winch 
lorms this Rill as in any way likely to effver a 
.simplification of our Tax System or to ease the 
burden of tfuise who have to interpret and 
administer it. However, Members will he 
anxious to have some indication at the piob.ihlc 
elfici the proposed ch.inges will have on the 
Company. Company profits will no longer be 
assessed lo Income Tax and Profits Tax, but 
W'ill be subject to a Corporation Tax and a widi- 
holding tax on dividends paid. It is, ot couise. 
impossible to be at all precise, but .applying the 
proposed basis of taxation to the figures for the 
year just ciidc*d and assuming a Corporation 
'I’ax of 40 per cent, it is estimated that the 
balance of the y'ear’s profits retained by the 
('ompnny, after paying the same dividend, 
would be some £500,000 less than this year's 
figure of approximately £750,000. Tliis would 
leave a margin of retention whLh, for a com¬ 
pany such as ours, would seem inordiniiiely 
small. 

It is with special pleasure that I once again 
pay tribute to my colleagues on the Board, cxc- 
c'urives and staff’ for all the help they have ren¬ 
dered. I am particularly pleased to announce 
tlic appoininient of my son as deputy Chairman. 
Llis assistance over the past few years has been 
invaluable to me. 

In conclusion, I must emphasise that we, as 
a Company, have never been belter equipped 
to face the future. VC’e have rebuilt, extended 
and improved our Stores, and this process is 
continuing. Our liquid position is strong. I 
look forw'ard hopefully to an improvement in 
due course in the economic circumstances of 
the country, and meantime regard the present 
difficulties as a challenge to be faced and sur¬ 
mounted as other difficulties have been overcome 
in the past. 

The repon and accounts were adopted. 



••V APfOlNTMEHT TO 
MCS MAIKTY TH| QUiOt 

•SewiRt 

BRICKWOODS LIMITED 

The seventy-fourth annual general meeting of BrieUwoods l.imiied will be held on 
August 13ih at Ponsinouth. 

The follow'ing are extracts from the directors’ general report: 

In the year under review, gross and net profits, bcloie tax, of all dcpniiineuts ot tJic 
group were satisfactory. 

The profit of the group before taxation amounted to £1.217,234, an increase of £64,567, 
Taxation takes £654,137 (1964—£564,776), leaving £363,097 (196-1—£-^5^7,891.. 

A one-for-onc bonus of Ordinary Stock wms made during the year and the £l Ordinary 
Stock was split into units of 5s. each. The Dircctoi*^ recommend a loul di\ .dciid o( 11 per 
cent on the doubled capital (1964—22 per cent). 

Six new and/or rebuilt licensed properties have been opened during the year and some 
th'irtecn others will be commenced or compicicd in liie cut rent >ear. 

In the year under review', no less than 22 licensed houses h.ive been the subject of 
Compulsory Purchase Orders and many nxn'c are to come within the next ten years. If we 
art to keep our re presents turn in the existing areas of redev'clopment and also take care of 
the expansion of our business elsewhere it is obvious ihiii our buiUling programme of new 
outlets will have to be accelerated in the \v.irs to come. 

In future, beginning in December, 1965, we shall publish at the end of December 
in each year, interim progress reports covering Uic first half of the year. 

Triidc in the present year has been satisfactory, except in the field of Wines and Spirits, 
where towards tlic end of the last financial year we felt the effect of price cutting in some 
nreat only. 
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The Annual General Meeting; of Motta S.p.A. was held on June 
19^5' Milan, Cav. del Lavoro Dr Alberto Ferrantc presiding. 

I hc Board’s comprehensive report provides detailed data on the 
confectionery industry in Italy and Europe as well as a review «>f the 
Italian economic situation. 

fhe balance sheet fi>r 1964 closed with a piolii ol Lit. yi 8 m., 
after setting aside Lit. 2 , 28 orn. for depredation. Sales ainoiinicd to 
I.it. 42 , 7 S 5 m. and showed an increase of 4.6 per cent over the 
previous year. The average number of cmphiyees was s, 9 l 8 , with 
.1 peak hgiire of 6 , 585 . 

In spite of the delicate economic situation in Italy, MO'r'l’.A loii- 
iinued to carry out the projects undertaken, dcs’gned as they were 
10 stress to an increasing extent the Company’s Iuir(^pcan stature. 
Achievements in 1964 include: 

erection of a large plant at X’erona for the manufaeiurc »>! crackers 
and bakery products, and for egg processing; 


opening ol four large shops in Rome, and of a fourth .Autogrill 
on tlic Autostrada ticl Sole, near Arezzo; 

opening of the first Milan supeniiarkci in co-operation with the 
Jewel Tea Go., to be followed by another four in the largest 
Italian towns; 

beginning work 011 the Treiiio plant lor “ snack fixids” of Beatrice 
& Motta, .in associated company; 

erection of a new plant at 1 .atina of antuher associated ciimpany, 
Conserve Alimcntari Latina S.p.A.; 

pulling into service the Wiesbaden plant for ice cream and candied 
fruit. 

The b.il.mce sheet was adopted and it was icsolvcd to disiribuic a 
dividend of Lit. 240 per share. The mcrca.se in capital to Lit. 15 , 750 m., 
approved at the 1964 Annual General Meeting, will be carried out 
during the current year if the Board feel the moment is opportune 
on the capital market. 


Subscriptions to 


The 

E( onomist 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK 16; overseas £6 lOs. By air see below 


The 

Sanitas 

Trust 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
STATEMENT BY 
THE CHAIRMAN 
MR. ROBERT CAPLIN 
AT THE 39th ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING 
ON 22nd JULY 1965 




.Air '! 

11 


Ail 


A,(dim/ 

f nil'll 

■' 

/ '-'TlJi/ 

fieisnt 

AtisirAliA. 

£13 lOt. 


i' Iran & Iraq 

£il Os. 

£9 f0%. 




Isr.icl. 

£11 Oa. 

£9 lOs 

Ouebftc 

^£12 10*. 

C9 ISf. 

Japan. 

£13 lOi. 


th Out. 

or Can. 

or Can 

i- Jordan_ 

£11 Os. 


Provs.. 


$30 

Lebanon ., 

£11 Ot. 

£9 Ot 

Other 

^£12 lOi. 

£10 lOs. 

Malaya. .. 

£12 lOs. 


Pi OV4 . 

or Can. 

or Can. 

N. Zealand 

£13 lOs. 

_ 


$38 

$31-80 

, Niferia ... 

1 Pakiaun.. 

£12 lOt. 

£9 lOf 

Crylon ,, 

£12 lOa. 

£10 Of. 1 

£12 lOf. 


Clime , , , , 

£13 lOs. 

- 

, Philippines 

£13 lOf. 

— 

^ ait Africa 

ri2 lOa. 

£10 Of , 

Rhodesia .. 

£12 lOf. 

... 

i lypt.... 

£11 0». 


S. Africa .. 

£12 I0«. 

£10 Of 

Liirope .. 

£10 Of. 

__ 

Sih. & Cen. 



Ghana ... 

£12 lOt. 

£9 lOi. 

1 America 

£12 lOa. 


Gibraltar, 


, 

'1 Sudan ... 

£11 Oa 

£9 I0». 

Malta.., 

£7 5s. 



, £12 lOs. 

£10 lOv 

Hon£konc 
■iitlia .... 


£12 lOs. 

• USA .... 


or 

£12 lOi 

£10 Ol 1; 

1 

1 $35 

$29 50 

I.idoneiia. 

£12 lOs 

“■ i 

W Indies 

1 

£12 lOs. 



uibwription: to man countries can be sent cither by direct seednd-dass airmail or 
n bulk by air freight for onward posting (yom contra' distribution points. 
^lln 1 ail Is invariably mpre expensive but usually quicker by about 2^/46 hours. 
/Vliere only one service n thown this is bccau-.c ,the alternative is either not av.Ail.iblc 
-.1 not I ccommendcd. * 


Tht'' fAi.d veji was a <jOOtl ono for the Sanitas group 
of f oinpanies Total sales reached a new peak of over 
I’fi.BOO.OOO; and loial piofil befoie lax passed ihe 
L 1.000.000 mark for the first time. 

Ov'ci'.f-?as sales incicased Iasi year from Cl.707.b30 to 
112.089.175. of which only a part qualified for the 
lecenily introduced export rebate. This yeai's profit 
on the group's home-produced export sales will be 
augmented by a full yeai's oxpoit ichato contribution. 

Trading lesults for the fiist quarter of this year con¬ 
tinue to be encouraging, and I beliovo that last year's 
20% jiowth in Iho gioup's.piofit before tax is i.ke'/ 
10 be repeated this year. Even with the incidence of 
corporation Ux, il ;,hQu!d bp possible at least to 
inainlnin the current rate of dividend, with good cov*)i. 
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MAYBROOK 

PROPERTIES LIMITED 

riccADiu.y, w.i. 

Salient points from Chairmans Statement 

ProHrs and Dividend: Gro^^ Revenue increased from jC89|723 to £120,330. Ntt profits 
after taxation £29,893. Dividend 7} per cent as compared with 6| per cent. 

Developments & Projects: Liverpend ; High Street, Maidstone and London Road, Maid¬ 
stone ; Avonmouih ; Ciarslialton; Coventry; Hythe; Winterbourne and at binglas, near 
Dublin. 

Prospects: Ciood as expansion gains momentum. 

Finance : Over £1,000,000 out of £2,000,000 at Company’s disposal from Legal & General 
Assurance Society Ltd., still available. 


CAPITAL FINANCE CO. LTD. 


CONTINUING SUCCESS OF THE “ CAPITAL PLAN 


The Annual General Meeting of Capital 
Finance Company Limited was held on July 22, 
196S, in Edinburgh. The following are extracts 
from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr J. C 
If. Dunlop, for the year ended January 31, 
1965. 

We decided in April, 1964, to take advantage 
of our past experience of the excellent business 
resulting from sales of Rolls Razor washing 
machines and arrangements were made for ua 
to receive a share in that business once more. 
Dp to tlie time tliat company ceased trading wt 
had purchased from it waatiing machine agree¬ 
ments, with balances outstanding of £459,063, 
for a total consideration of £234,717. 

Ineiitably, after a failure such as that com¬ 
pany suffered, it was some time before we could 
get into direct contact with the Rolls Razor 
debtors and also arrange for the servicing of 
their machines. Receipts, therefore, were slow 
initially, but are now flowing in at quite a satis- 
fattory rate. We made a specific provision out 
of profits to cover any deflciency on these 
agreements. 

In the case of our advances to Finance Service 
Sc Insurance Ltd. of £230,000 for die financing 
of Rolls photographic equipment over short¬ 
term agreements, a total of £134,208 has already 
been repaid to us and the balance of £115,792 
is covered by debtors of £189,688, and the hirers 
who arc parties to tlicse agreements continue to 
prove satisfactory payers. Full interest on our 
advance has been received and it is anticipated 
that in the current year a satisfactory return will 
be earned on our equity in this company of 
£27,500. 

Our commitment in English St Oversets 
Investments Ltd. consisted of £285,000 6 per 
cent Convertible Loan Notes. After the end of 
the accounting year your company effected pur- 
diases which, along with the holding of 1.0Bn 
Notes acquired during the year, became the sub¬ 
ject of a composite transaction which has resulted 
in a contract for the sale of these investments 
without loss. 


MOTOR INTERESTS RI.OKfiAMSED 

Our major disappointment this year has 
originated from motor trading activitiet. Actual 
profle ran out at less dian half the expected 
figure of £200,000. Lave year it looked as if 
the motor group could be put into a shape for 
public flotation, but it became clear that the 
results would not justify this and that in any 
case market condition! were unpiopitious. Since 
then, we received an offer for the hirgeat single 
unit, J. A. Gregory (Car Salea) Ltd., and dis- 
poaed of this on deferred tenna at a capital 
pccAt of some £37,000. We are now concentrat- 
ing attention on reorganising and streamliniiig 
the otliers. 

THE CAPIT.AL PLAN 

Our Capiial Plan, which enables a hirer who 
pays income tax to effect a considerable saving 
in hire purchase charges and which was 
pioneered and introduced by us some five years 
ago, has now bred a multitude of competitive 
schemes which other companies are free to 
operate under tlie new legislation. Wc are not 
afraid of this competition and, indeed, we are 
currently writing nvice as much business under 
this plan as we did a year ago, and excellent 
business it has turned out to be. 

ILirURE PROSPECTS 

The crisis atmosphere under which sterling 
has been operating since the autunm and the 
resulting credit squeeze have combined to make 
borrowing both difficult and expensive. This has 
affected the yearis results and is also affecting 
the current year’s trading. However, during the 
past six months, we have written a good volume 
of business at rates which are currently 
remunerative and will prove to be sdll more so 
if and when interest rates fall. Our industry 
li pasting through a difficult year which will 
not be made more comfortable by the reypKiilor. 
in taxation, but my conf‘-^hce in the more 
distant future is undiminished. 
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RIUNIONE ADRIATICA 

DI SICURTA 
(R.A.S.) 

Milan, Italy 

lURTlir.R PROGRLSS IN 1964 

The Annual General Meeting of Riunionc 
Adriatica di Sicurtu (Adriatic Insurance Com¬ 
pany) was held recently and the bakmce sheet, 
for the Company’s 126ch business year was 
adopted. The year’s results are summarised 
below and compared with the figures of the 
previous year. They also include figures re¬ 
lating to the business of the Group as a whole, 
and items from the balance sheets of the eight 
Italian insurance companies (including in par¬ 
ticular L’Assicuratrice Italians) and the 26 
foreign companies (including Internationale 
Unfall, Austria ; Miinchener Leben, Germany 
Protcctricc, France; British Reserve, UK 
Jefferson, USA; Canadian Home, Canada 
Dominion, South Africa; Omsolidated, Aus¬ 
tralia ; Cuauhtemoc, Mexico; Adriatica Venc/o- 
lana, Venezuela; El Sol, Peru; and, among the 
latest additions, Bras-lusitana, Brazil; Aurora, 
Colombia; and Continentale, Switzerland) 
through whom the R.A.S. Group’s work and 
organisarion extend over five continents. In 
Italy premium receipts of tlie joint organisa¬ 
tion Riunionc Adriatica/L’Assicuratricc Italians 
rose by 21.71 per cent over 1963 in the Indem¬ 
nity and Liability branches, by 10.88 per cent 
in the Life branch, and overall by 18.99 per 
cenL 

SUMMARlSnn R.A.S. I.IRR BALANC'.R SflFliT 
FOR l»«4 rCOMPARF.D WITH 


1463 For nil Ilranchen 1064 

145,467,774,143 Premiums Written .... SO, 122,106. ion 
4,595,900,230 Return on Invesitncnts. 4,823.256,0(»S 
Claiim Puid and Sume 
pet #siile for Policy- 

X^a03,049,760 Ji holdcrt . 34,891.452.784 

Actuarlul and Capital 

96^600^66.273 Reserses. 106,340,063.377 


Life Branch 

96,631,066.850 New Sums Assured .... 95.194,230.310 

358,078,079.707 Capital Assured. 392,626,064,466 

64»63(H262,597 Actuarial Reserves. 72.488,777.974 

dJ^OOO.OOO Capital. 4,320.000,000 

663,978,845 Pruflt for the Year. 673,026,774 

PREMIUM INCOME OF R.A.S. AND THE 84 
COMPANIES OF THE GROUP INSIDE AND 

OUTSIDE ITALY IN 1863 AND 1904 
1963 1961 

Riunionc Adriatica di 

45,467,771,143 Sicurt4. 50,122,106 19^ 

Italian R.A.S. Coni- 

45,283,185,301 panics (8;. 55,474,691.374 

Foreign R.A.S. Com- 

40,610,237.956 panics (26). 55,736,745.46) 

140,361,500,400 Total. 161,383.545,332 

Capital Assured in Life 

470,555,000.000 Branch. 512,151,000,000 

On the basis of the profit for the year of LiL673,026,774. 
together witli die balance brought forwi'ard from the previous 
year, it was resulved to distribute a dividend of Lit. 3 tO prr 
share, as in the year before, payable as from July 6ch. 

Tlie Meeting then proceeded to elect the 
Board of Directors, whose three-year term of 
office had expired, and was told of the decision 
of Mr Enrico Marchesano to retire from the 
offices of Chairman and Managing Director, a 
decision to which the Board had had to bow 
with deep regret. After informing the Meeting 
accordingly the Vice-Chairman, Mr C'urlo 
Pesenti, proposed that shareholders as.sociate 
themselves with the Board's unanimous decision 
to confer on Mr Marchesano the litte of 
Honorary Presidenti ia recognition of the ser¬ 
vices he had ignidcrcd. 

At a Board meeting after the Annual General 
Meeting, Mr Massimo Spada was elected Cliair- 
man as well us Managing Director, and Mr Carlo 
PesentI and Mr Alberto Ravano were elected 
Vice-Chairmen. 
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STEVINSON, HARDY & CO. 
LTD. 

(Oil lm|ioricrs and Distributors 1.inker 
Agents and Charicrcrs) 

CONTINUbO PROGRESS 

i*he twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of 
the Members of Slcvinson, Hardy & Co. Ltd. 
will be held at Stevinson House, 155 Fcnehiirch 
r Street, London, EC3 on Thursday, August 19, 
1965, at twelve noon. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
stnicmcnt of the chairninn and managing direc¬ 
tor, Mr H. L. Stevinson: 

The trading surplus for the twelve moiuhs 
ended March 31, 1965 amounts to £870,452 as 
compared with £740,161 last year. In February 
^ we paid an Interim Dividend of 6 per cent and 
we are now proposing a Final Dividend of 16’ 
per cent. This will absorb £200,531 and the 
addition to carry forward will be £195,087. 

In tlie year under review the profits are liable 
< to Income Tax and Profits Tax amounting to an 
estimated total of £473,616. Next year, as far 
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as we understand the position, we shall be liable 
to pay 35 per cent to 40 per cent Corporation 
Tax and Income Tax on our dividend distribu¬ 
tions. For your guidance, if lliis method of 
taxation had been in force this year at a Corpora- 
t;on Tax rate of 40 per cent and Income Tax 
as at today’s figure, we calculate that our surplus 
after dividends and taxation for the year would 
have been approximately £37,000 higher at 
£232,087. 

tRAUlNC. Ai:ilViriIS 

Dealing with the Company’s activities, di-ui- 
hiitioii of fuel oil end heating oil continued to 
expand. Some of you may be aware that furiJicr 
foreign companies have entered the UK maikei 
fijr petrokuni pri»ducts, thus increasing ilie com¬ 
pel ii ion. 

We have been enjoying, and shall enjoy until 
the year ending April, 1966 and lor some 
nionilis ilicrcaficr, a supply contiact that has 
provided a cushion agninst the conipciiiion and 
llie all in prices. We arc salisficd, however, 
that we shall in the near future be able to make 
a new supply contract which will enable us to 
give the same service to our customers, withniit 
necessarily the same prolitabiliiy to our share¬ 
holders. 


.<iSl 


DENNY, MOTT & 
DICKSON, LIMITED 

AND ITS SUBSIDI.*.RIES 

(lutcnuitiomi Thnher hatUrs, Sawinillci \\ 

Manufacturers and General Merchants) 


SUMMARY OF THE STATEMENT BY THE CII.AIRMAN, 

Mr. A. COI.1N C. DARBY I OR JJJE YEAR ENDED 3M MARCH, 1065. 
We have been able to achieve a substantial increase in Croup trading profii as a 
result of an increasing demand for timber and allied products, greater cHicieiicy 
resulting from modernisation of premises and plant, and the niaiiitenaiicc of the 
marked improvement in the results of our trading in the Ear East. 

We have approved a substantial programme of capital expenditure ftir the 
curicnt year on iinprovemcnis to existing yards and wharves, and the acquisition 
of modern mechanical handling equipment. 

It has been decided to market decorative wood veneers, aud although this will 
open up a new and promising field for your Group, it is a natural exiensit)n of 
some of our more recent ventures. 

The largest field of usage for timber and its allied products is in housing. 
1'wice the number of limber framed houses have been scheduled for 196.5 com¬ 
pared with those built during the last year. It is hoped that local authorities and 
large scale estate developers will give the utmost aitention to litis form of con- 
stniction with all its advantages, us it can play a vital role in helping to overcome 
the housing problem. Our trading policy bus been aligned to these developments. 
1'licresults have been encouraging, and we shall continue to take every advantugo 
of this new market. 

The national problem of congestion in our docks and the need for quicker 
turn-round of vessels is of vital importance to the timber trade. Your company 
has been, and will continue to be, active in dealing with this problem. We shidl 
continue with research and development to ensure that the (iroiip is able to play 
its part as one of the foremost importers in the United Kingdom, and thii- secure 
an advantageous position in this highly competitive market. 

SUMMARY OF CROUP RESULTS 



1965 

1964 

Profit before Tax . 

... £730,861 

£420,608 

TaxatkHi . 

366,693 

224,614 

Profit afUr Tax . 

364,168 

195,994 

Ordinary Dividend (net) 16%. 

125,333 

flH\cqiiiv.) 91,875 

Issued Capital . 

... *1,87.3333 

1.540,000 

Reserves & Profit Unappropriated 

... 2,545393 

2.242,716 


Alter J for 3 Aw'it hnie 


Copies of the Report nreobtaiuoble from: The Secretary, Detti.y, Mon A Du kson, Limited, 
AdeUiide House, King Williaui Street, London, E,C,4. 
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Petrolenc Oils Limited, the subsidiary largely 
concerned with tlie sales of petrol, kerosene and 
diesel fuel, have expanded their turnover and 
profits considerably. T hey are allied in manage¬ 
ment with Upminsicr Garages Limited who 
have also been successful in increasing their 
profits. The more onerous hire purchase terms 
have not apparently afiected their car selling 
activities. The new Paint Shop which 1 men¬ 
tioned last year has been fully employed. 

Getting back to the parent company’s busi¬ 
ness, you will not be surprised to learn th.at 
income from chartering brokerages did not 
increase although the turnover has gone up, and 
as we arc almost entirely interested in tanker 
Vhaltering it needs a large increase in turnover 
on a very depressed market to produce a bigger 
income. However, their net contribution com¬ 
bined with the overseas trading and bunkcuv; 
departments has increased. 

'I'he chairman then reviewed in detail 'he 
oiher activities of tlie Gioup and concluded: 

In our Half-V^ear Report we advised you that 
we were having our freehold assets valued as at 
March 31st. This produced a figure more or less 
as we expeeled and comfortably in excess of 
the Balance Sheet figuie, hut as tlie great bulk 
of it is occupied by your Company or its Sub¬ 
sidiaries we do not propose to introduce Into 
tlie Balance Sheet any such excess, 'the object 
of the valuation was to determine, if possible, 
the habic value for Capital Gains Tax purposes. 
We anticipate a capital expenditure duiing the 
current year of £160,000. 


SIAMLSi: TIN SYNDICATl- 

The fifty-eighth .Annual General Meeting of 
the Siamese Tin Syndicate Limited was held 
on July 22nd in London, Mr W. R. B. Eoiter 
(Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated Review for 1964; 

Production from the Group’s Eastern Mines 
in 1964 was less than in 1963. The fifturcs 
respectively were 2,048 and 2,648 tons of tin 
concentrates, a decline of 600 tons or 23 per 
cent. The average Straits Tin market price 
was much higher than in 1963. 

I’he ground treated by our dredges was a 
little over 11 million cubic yards, against 12i 
million in the previous year and the average 
value was .39 lbs. per cubic yard compared w iih 
.46 lbs. in 1963. 

Despite a substantial decrease in production, 
and additions to mining costs, we are able to 
show a better profit from the Group’s acrivirics 
in Thailand and Malaysia compared with 1963, 
and while the main cause was tlie improved 
tin price, we recognise and appreciate our 
Eastern staff’s vigilance in the matter of rising 
costs. Profits from South Crofty were again 
satisfactory. The total net profit for the parent 
company and subsidiaries was £555,206, which 
compares with £473,209 for 1963 and in all the 
circumstances this W'as a satisfactory result. 

Interim dividends totalling Is. 3d. per stock 
unit have been paid in respect of 1964 and a final 
dividend of Is. 4][d. per stock unit is recom¬ 
mended, payable on the increased capital. If 
approved this would be the equivalent uf 2s. 0.;d. 
per stock unit on die previous capital. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
Lhc alterations to the Articles of Assoji.uion 
were approved. 
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RLISTON AND HORNSBY 
LIMITED 

T'lie scvont\-siMh Annual Ordinary General 
McctiriK of Ruston and Hornsby I.iniitcd will 
be l\eUl on Aupusi lyili at Lincoln. 

'I'lie following .tic cxiracts from the cirtu^ 
lated Comment'* by the Chairman, Mr J- F. 
MalLibar, for the liliy-ihrcc weeks lo April 3. 

The Profit before tax amounicci to 
j(,I.243.^so ns compared with /,'565,SOH Iasi 
year White the improvement is significant and 
encouraging, it still docs not represent an 
adequate return on the capital ivc are employing 
Fneb of the principal subsidiaries showed a 
trading profit during the year, and each of them 
showed an improvement on the precceding year. 

Against a total of /.lO.S million at this time 
last year our outstanding orders now' amount to 
)C15.7 million Moreover, the “mix” of orders 
is satisfactory and is well spread geogruptiically. 
A large proportion of the orders received is 
for export. Direct exports account for more 
than 30 per cent of our output (in some classes 
of production a full 100 per cent is for direct 
export; and at the same lime many other engines 
which we sell are for indirect export. We are 
continually engaged in developing our sales over¬ 
seas, that we are bringing to bear the most 
efficient sales effort of which we are capable. 

Til view of the improvement in results we feel 
able to recommend a dividend of 10 per cent 
a’, compared with 7 per cent paid last year. Tlic 
immediate outlook i.s encouraging and unless 
our plans should be fiustrated by national and 
international problems outside our own control, 
we liope and anticipate that next year w'c shall 
be able to place befoie you results which will 
represent a useful adviince over those for the 
year now ended 


c:oMFANv Mb:i:ri\G Kium'rs 


I DGER 1N\ ESTMENTS 
LIMITED 

LaDiJc/a jnmi tin ciuniufcti stcutfntni the 
('iuinnuiu, Air Gerahi A. Gluict : 

Kenfs increased Irom /J421,853 lo y^43^.1S:' 
and the piolit befoie tax rose from X, 196.338 to 
/^,211,291. riie provision for taxalion, howevei 
also show** ar. increase rnainh due lo the laci 
that this year there is no reduction ir tlu 
charge in respect of investment or initial allow ¬ 
ances. These allow'ances arise on new develop* 
merits and although there arc several develop¬ 
ments on hand, none have yet reached the point 
at which such allowances are granted. The 
profit after tax therefore stands at L102.l3o 
compared to /.119,7S5 in 1964, 

Mexi \ear I hope for a modest increase 
in profit, though it is not until 1966/67 
that I c.iii anticipate greiiei increases in oui 
iiKOtne 

’The Ghairman then icicrred opiiinisticaliy 
lo completed developments and devciopmcMits 
in the course ol construcuon. and went on to 
sa\ : 

'The (iovernmeiu\ direciioii that lU) office 
building shall be developed within forty miles 
of l.ondoii without a teiiiticaie trom the Board 
ol Trade W'ill tend to slow' down development 
in ih.al area, but fortunately this does not maieii- 
allv affect vour f'oinpany, and indeed onl> one 
such development is held up for this reason. 
Our developments w'hich include offices arc out¬ 
side the London area. 

The report was adopted 


SOCIETE DTl_ECTRO-( IIIMII DTI Ed RO- 
METAEI I'RGIE FT DES ACII RIFS El ECTRIQUES 

d’UGINE 

P.Tris 


Tlie Annual General Meeting was held on 
June 24ih, M. H. .lOLIVET presiding. The 
aevounts lor 1964, which closed with a net profit 
of Frs. 30,011,129 as against Frs. 25,680,535 for 
the previous year, w'crc adopted. 

Tt was resolved to distribute a net dividend 
of Frs. 5.30 per share, applicable to a capital of 
Fr,. 319,725,000 that includes the 203,000 new 
sliarcs, iind payable as from July 5th against 
coupon No. 20. 

The nomination of M. Robert O'Neill as a 
direcioi was confirmed, and M. Joseph Roos, 
whose term of office had ended, was re elected 
to the Board, 

In its report, the Board points out that the 
past year was marked by a sizeable increase in 
turnoxer, reflected to more or less the same 


extent in all sectors. The figure represents .an 
increase of 9 per cent over the average of the 
previous year, witli an export ratio approaching 
3(1 per cent. The ('h-airman also emphasised 
lluii I-'GINT! aimed at reaching competitive 
levels of pLoductiuii .Old r.iising the efficiency 
of Its plants 

T liroughout the year under review sales rc- 
m.ained at a high level and turnover rose by 
nearh 15 per cent as a icsult. Invoicing totals 
represented a value of I'is. 1,311m. a-j against 
Frs. 1,142m., and a net amount of Frs. LI53m. 
a^ against Frs. 1,007m. in 1963. 

Exports, which had amounted lo Frs. 220m. 
in 1962 and Frs, 270m. in 1963, rose to 
F‘r>. 329iti., an advance of 22 per cent, and today 
represent 28.5 per cent of the net turnover. 
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CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, I.()CKET& CO. 

roJ ICY Ol DlVCRSiriCATIOS 

The si\i\ second Annual Ciener.il .Vfevliiiu ol 
Charringron, Gardner. Locket and ('.o. Liniii«.d. 
was held on July ^2nd ti. London. Mr K. M. 
Stobart (the chainnan/ picsiding 

T'lie tollowiiig is an extract from ins circu¬ 
lated statement: 

Alfhough a consideiable loss was nvide bv a 
subsidiary, the trading profit for the year was 
>.^1.071,677. which is only slightly lower than 
last year. Had it not been for this loss, the 
trading profit would have been a new rea>td. 

VuLir Directors recommend a final dividend 
ol 6 per cent, which makes a total disfiibuiion 
of iO per cent (same;. 

A f'orporation Tax of 4(1 per cent would have 
affcvicd the level of retained profits only slightly. 

Although we are contuuiing our efToris to 
increase our interest in other fields, the distribu¬ 
tion of solid and liquid fuel contmues to be. 
both in terms of turnover and profit, by far the 
most important activity of the Company and 
contributes around SO per cent of Group trading 
profit. 

On the industrial side our sale of fuel oil 
coiuiiiutis to expand at a very .sati.sfaciory rale, 
and wc sold over 1 million tons in the year lor 
the first time, (’ompetition between oil com¬ 
panies continues to be fierce. However, with 
the continued support of the Mobil Oil Corn 
pany, backed up by an eiTicient sales and dis 
iribuiion '■ervice, I see no reason why wv slioiiUl 
not hold and, 1 hope, increase our share of rhi 
expanding market. 

I'hc domestic heating maikei is similail\ an 
e.xpandiiig one, for which coal, g.is, electrkitN 
and oil are competing \-igorously. In London 
and the Eastern Gouiiiies we hold a subst.intial 
share ol the domestic solid fuel trade .'iiul. 
desE>ite the inroads ol gas, our sales Itave been 
maintained at a high level 

Having commented on the progress of the 
company's Transport interests, the Ghairman 
referred to the loss made by J. T. Mcreditli 
& Cxinipany Ltd. in the Engineering division, 
and said; Further losses will be incurred on 
certain contracts to which the company is ccun 
milted, hut changes in man.igemeni and other 
Steps that have been taken should keep these 
losses to a minimum. 

During the year we have acquired Angki- 
(.^nadian (Industrial Pipework) Co. Ltd. ol 
Broinsgrovc, Worcestershire. The company is 
young, but has expanded rapidly in a market 
where there appears to be ample scope. 

Builders' Mcrchaniing: Groves and Cnmpan\ 
Limited have produced record profits, and 
HodgMiii & (Glacton-on-Sca) Lid. has aUo 
done well. 

The ret'ort was adopted. 


Oniers and copy jor the imertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week attd should be addressed to : 
Financial Publicity Department, 

The Economist, 

25 Sl James's Street, 

London^ SWi. 
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/i Ciimtiiloies idi‘nfit\ uill tu>i he diMhisttl unless 
he in'nniwhni after a itniUdetiUal dts(.it\>‘ton. 


Head of Forecasting Unit 

Industrial luarkcl research 


A .ippoinimcnt »n an e\isliivi Market Kcs*’;nvh kMin 
to initiate <Htii(lies inti) all ih.u can affect the 

lonj»-tcTm inarkctinK of the conip.iin\ products; and to 
piiHliicc and interpret ihc results as an elTcclixe aid to 
decisions on future policy. He v\ill woik with a mii.iH 
unit aiul be concerned with rcsc.trch into the availabilnv 
ol raw materials and other faciois atfccliiiK the liihiie 
prowth and development of the electrical imliistr\. 
the company is u leader in its held, and has an .iniui.il 
till Dover in excess of C20t) million. 

Candidates aged 28 to 35 should be arts or science 
graduates (economics or m.ilhemaiics would be an iissctk 
should have had about five xc.irs* experience of iong-terin 
forecasting within industry, ideally in a companx in the 
cleciiical Held. They may now be conducting similar 
research at a university. 

Salarx around £2,400 depending on evpeiicnce ; conlri- 
butory pension scheme. Location l.ondim. Please write 
to R. Sackelt quoting S.792L .iiul sl.itiiie how each 
rcquirciuciu is met. 

M\ N AGEMEN1' SEI.ECTION LEM ITED, 
17 SIRATION SJREEI', LONDON, W.l. 


, Cit.y ol* LeicesLor 

I Rr(jifi)iol ( 'olU‘fio of Tvvhnolnmi 
rn‘qii!ifHi . iin* m till's 'll I 

iiL Iln‘ilr.*.s. '.•rill i.iui* um-r, .-.iiiai"- 

] .s.'.MdU ly 1 <•( iNiiMif.-: 

V Mh Mifi'Mii itj nil. ni.ii’iiii.'> 

.ntd Jti'.ir. iiUiiMs 

I -j i rriiini n IN «orroT.rii.'iv. 

.{. IIC'IUUJII IN INOU.Sl SUM. 

! l*.SYrirc»1.00Y ^vMi qjvi hil leii- cis-v to 
‘ luduMi'Uit rniiniiiA. 

4 litvtiirii In Rps#*; .Ij snd 

Sl.l 1 . <L|r s. 

ASSISTANT rtCTURl F7 III Lini uuJ 
Ofm'i.'il Hn.'nPH'. sruilit*.. 

siKiiiId h»\t* iii'hdiuup nr proU'ssior.il 
iiu.iittii lUioiih !ind uppi nprlii^e r'pr.’ mi.’p. 
Pwvloio vPiillf'MniM L-oiwidercd wsMiou! 

.S..):nifs luiidiT r«‘\H*" ) : 

.SfOMM’ Lutuici. •: 1 .Bus-C'»11 s 1 , .1 
I.liMijii'r, ei.O'jO-Cl.O'.'.S p. 

AMiihinin LACiuiei. L H Mi-C j .«nu i< . 

de's'iri* .iMil tmlniiii; ul)ui..iiire .tnd iti mis 
lor appujicrt r..pf nen. e. 

Aiiul\ h*i‘r.!.ai-ai fn.- pan IniliM“ md 
'ippIh’itUng liuiti. 



INVESTMENT ANALYST 


^ An cc9n«niicf flraduAt* or a young qualiflod accountont ogod 24-30 
^ io roquirod to work h comporotlvo onofyoio of induotrlot ond componlos 
to uoiit In dotermining Invootnif nt policy and Implomontotlon. Prior 
•xporionco io no!t oooontiol; an onquiring add analytical mind and a 
good porsonality« backod by a good qualification, aro tfio ftttin requi te* 
monte. If high ability io shown, thero will bo good opportunitioefor 
advancement. 

These appointments aro in tho Company's Head OfRco at Victoria. 
London. The Company oporatos a comprehansivs range of employee 
benefits, and offers opportunities for promotion under a well-defined 
^ management development plan. 

Write, giving brief details to: 

Head of Recruitment (Rtf. 2418). Eeso Petroleum Company, Limited 
78 Victoria Street' London SW1 


BANK OFFICERS 

GET OUT OF THE RUT! 

Career appointutcnK overseas aro ax'allablc to linkers of 20 to 35 
years of age. Applicanfs up to age 25'should be single men and nave 
conipIcUHl at Kasi Tart 1 of the Insiiluic of Bankers' lisanuuation. 
Mariiagc is luit a bar to older men, but they should have completed 
for be in pioeess ol completing) Part Z of tne Instiinte Examination. 
Thrsu au* larcLr .ipixnni iikius with excellent prospect-*. The younger 
age gioup coniMKMccs 'cixicc in West Africa with eiuolumems normally 
III the lemon ol £1.300 p.a, Salaries of older men .tie bijdicr and 
xmII In* ei'iKiik-ied at inieixiexv. 

A [ I fill Dished qii.iiiei') ovcisras 

■A r ■ -t'tass non corn ibiiiory Pension Scheme and retirement at 
atv 

★ I u;hi^, n-moiifh toms with 108 d.i\s* leave between e.'ieh tour. 
nilD kit allov.iiite on appointment. L>rr medical attention 
inuise.is (ihoiiph our health record i.s excellent). I’ree travel. 
liiUiM, u>, .iii.iii^^ed ill London. 

Wi:ie. giMiig full parlieiilais, to: The Sccrcl.iiy, 

BANK Ol- WFST AFRICA IIMMID. 

37 Co.axJiurcIi Street, London, F C.'^. 


The Hiqh Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community in 
Liixembouiq lequircs for an auxiliary appointment a fully qualified 
English transUitor to translate highly specialised administrative, 
economic, social, political and technical texts, official records and 
reports, speeches etc., into English from French and German and if 
possible othei languages (notably Italian and Dutch). Qualifications 
required: Mother-tongiio English. University degree or equivalent 
qualificdiion Practical experience in Uanstaiing even difficult texts into 
first-class English. Thorough krtowledge of Frencii and German 
(knowledge ot Italian ami/or Dutch an additional advantage). 
Applic.itions in writing with a full statement of qualifications and 
expelience and supported by copies of certificates should be made to 
tho Diicctor of Personnel of the High Authority, 2 Place de Metz, 
Luxembouig before August 6th, 1965. Only candidates selected will be 
toimnlly invited to sit for a competitive examiniition in London 
(experi.ses paid). 


Industrial Intelligence 

Information Technical Development 

Executive Capital Ltd. 

T. D. C. Is a imique organisation, backed by a large number 
of Insurance Companies, Merchant Banks and Investment 
Trusts, which makes capital available for the commercial 
exploitation of new technical products and processes. This 
special lole is of considerable importance to the future of 
British Industry. 

The Company now has a need for an Information Execu- 
\Wfi who will set up and control a ^act-finding service. His 
duties will include collecting Information on the extent of 
industry's Interest in projects submitted to T. D. C., and 
obtaining technical assessments from experts in the appro¬ 
priate fields. 

Applicants must have suitable previous experience. Pos¬ 
sible backgrounds Include R. A D., tibrarlanship, technical 
Journalism, and economic Intelligence. 

The successful candidate will have a very interesting job. 
end his abilities wiil be well rewarded. 

Please write to Binder, Hnmiyn, Fry & Co., 121 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. No Information will be 
given to the client or to anyone else without tlie 
candidate's pei mission. 


KLEINWORL BENSON LIMITED 

require an 

INVT:s I MEN r AN \LYST 

wiih sex oral xcais’ cxpci ience 
Jor their Rcseiiich ncparimenl. 
PossessiuD of qiialificaiioDs in 
F^'onomics n- Accouniiincy 
desirable and kiiow'lcdgc x>f* a 
Luropican l.inguage, particuLirlv 
French, xvould be an advantage. 
.Applicaiions givinj;: details of 
age, education, quahTieaiions and 
experience, should be addressed to 
Box TL'5L3, CO Han way House, 
Clark s Place. London, E.C.2. 
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The Scottish 8as Boon! 


Personnel, Weifnie nnd Imlning Officer 

South-Eastern Region 


Applicstions aro mvitr^d fcv iho ahove post in iIk fifnMh t-astom of rfn.- d 

The Mppointniunt ib hasrd on Ldinbiirgh 

Applicants should pos*..obS o sound knowlrdqo of pci&onnel maruiguin'iiit Lind li.i*,' 
practical axperionce of Pcibonnol. Welfare and riaining woik vvithiri ilic gas indneiiv ni 
another largo industnal oiyonisation A univt rsity clogrri' or mrmbuiship of iln- 
loslilulion of PeisoniiPl Managoniunt vuill h« un adv.intagp 

The successful applicant will he robponsihle to itic Bcjaid's Pnrsonriol Manager loi thr 
n^ploniontalion througlioui tfin Roqion of persunnul .'uid indubliul iclulions policy and 
of education Iriiininq and wflfjri* sclicinrs and lor the niainrenrince of poi .oni- ' 
lecords 

The salary scale appliCLililo to the post will bo H.545 f2,010 .1 yeai (tl.b'Jh 

f2,080 a yeai from the Isi ol Dccemhijr, 190b) wdh indiul placing accoirlmci iw 
tliiiilifiCiitions at^d pxponencr' 

The post IS pnnsionnbli' and llw sm r ns'^fiil apphc.inl will be loquned to pas-. ,> 

medicnl examination 

Applications Muting aqr. and giving pniticulars of education, tminino, r|ijoltliraiioii‘. 
and experience, toiielhoi with the nainos of two rofcn’i's, should be sent, within i‘’n 
days of the apprrarHncu of this Lidvortisoineni to Thu Socift.nv, The Scollish G js 
B oard. 26 DiU'iibheiigh Gaidcns. Fdmhurgh 3 


Appointment of 
MANAGER (Administration) 

at the 

ELECTRICITY COUNCIL RESEARCH CENTRE 
(CAPENHURST). NR. CHESTER 
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Research Api)oinlinen ts 
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Ntnvoastle upon Tyne 
Etiucalion Commit lee 
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Ti ailes Union CoiiKi oss 
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, The Civil Service 


/IM. Jnupeolm of Tuitu 
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Ministry of Technoloyy 
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\ !•'(» H';c IH "7 !• T» nmrnnll*- L’ii-in 
tAAf.AHV A I- <> I 1.14 11,1 .,,-n iR) < I It > . 
im'.i. L’ii Ul 11 '.-I ' 1 •>',{, 10 I 1 ;:m-T. 1 ,1.11 

' APl'I ICA’I If ».N I’rillM^, l.i.'i) Ibe IMn. ip. i 
I-! rHbP.'-bnieTP f )ilif-i‘i m ih,. hIjovi- nodre* 

. 'HI'*IUI 1 \| -Il-I Cl. nil ,(..,1, \.i..u -1, 

Il'IiS 


Ihc I Iccfiiv-ilv (. Diincil intciiil to cst.ihlisli u Mihsi.iiUMl lu-v. 
RcsCtiich C cnlic .il ( iipcnliursl ( hcslnri.*. in uiulviiiKc i(.‘sc.iiJi 
and d(:vcloj>nicnt hilo the dislniuilion oi clccii’iciiv nitu in 
;ippli:iiiccs Lind ibcIIiihK d 1 CwinuMD.v. nlilis.diDti ol v*L\'ik.il cnciy 
in all spheres ol lilc. 

Hic Manuficr (AdmiMisUaiioni will Ih- iv:sp(iiiMhlc ii» ihc Dirc^lu- 
ol the Cenlrc ior a<;coiini;inc\ both budget.irv (.'osi ci>nirol -ip.d 
annlysis lor managerial contiol ; puivijasinj.' and sUncs : pcimmiikI 
incliidiug wcifaic, rcstaiiianls. library, tccliiikal mlormaiioii 
retrieval and reproduction ; buildings and mainicn.mce ; drawing 
ollice. The siiceessful candidate will be expected to advise, ad.ipi 
and develop the most satisfaetorv techniques for the opcratii>n and 
control of these services in the enviionmcnl of a Research and 
Development Centre. 

Ihc possession of a degree or a prolcssional qiialiricatii>n iv 
desirable and he should have sucecssliill> experimented with 
management techniques, preferably, but not neccssaril>. m reseaich 
administration and have demonstiulcd u flexibility of outlook and 
be able to show initiative while working vsiihin ihc special 
circiimstaiTces of research admini^tI•alil'n. 

• Tlic appuiiKiiieiil iniiiully will be wilhiii the niiiise £2.715* 
£3^470 per anouiii. rhe niaxiinum will ri«e to £3,590 per 
aniiuni on June 1. 1966, The succeMifiil enndidale ma.s base 
to^ spend limited periods at the Council Headquarters, 30 
Millbank, London, during the ne\t fevs months. 

Applications tti'ting details of nge, qualifications, experience, present 
position and salary should be submitted to Mr K. H. Hughes, 
Assistant Secretary {Eslablishments), 30 Mitthank, London, S.lt./. 
by not later than September .?. 1965, 

Quote Ref.: I! 4HI. 


I'mvoi’.-iit y of Bristol 

A.'i'i I'l' •* ii'c iiuirt-'l i(-i‘ tilt- Ml 

.V.- 1 I A ’I' r; fTTUUi-u (diadi tii ii. 

• '''LJi-f’ .'ii.iblc 11 Mill Ol lobci 1 

1 . .1 111 ,* .- .ji* r i.d.v) \ ' i'l 

iv-'ii MipjiKttnuatiuii ruul.i-. 
nn’ b<- h.ia hum ilu* [I . 

‘.-Dull lliiu c. IJrl 'Tul 'll V, limn 
I '.-mill bt .(‘Mt b;- Au.-n 1 Pith 


For further 

announcements see pages 
485 and 487 

University of 
Now Sonl.h Wales 

l.ref met 

DI INM?TMI N'T ( H KLf C TRONIC 
CD.MIMII.-Vl ION 

-,',ilii .1 Mtki, ui« UivlUKi lUl' llu* 

-iiriQiHid piiRltUm wUleti will bft in 
ili( u-Id ('1 (ilcctiwiic dikU procudMi):: «'Uh 
jii'iia iclcrciicu fii commerce. 

.-4-, 1-11' . tAL’.4tio lo jiAl.lTO 1 ) 1-1 rmnun 
('mniiicMi iiu .Hiil.iix vdll be uiiMid-n - to 
•( iriliUctiDonii Rud (ixp«rlenoe. 

.‘Vl'plic.iiir*. mil'll liuvc di'jliiinui'-IicJ leci-id 
iM <•('iiutmicH or i-ommf*rr« ffrxni'VKMir* In 

.. piiiwr»i(iiiiiii|i kviid uiudo'u duta 

|, >.l(•.■.lMJ uuld bo udviuitnefTh' 1» rt»t 

( -.1*11111(1 

[III- .u,Lc‘)•^tlll up'.ilk'luU uill igttcibl 

.•i'ii.s''s in r>ioia"'mmtTnr .ind dnr.i pvofcxRln? 

I I'pplicubb) to th« ranilt} ut I'ommoru^ mid 
;h,- 1 1 .'I!iij'i- 111 Knsi.iess Adiinnl'iii>'ion 
U> , ill p'0\id«* .ipDl-IUUlitC tUlii-l.il-* ItNill I*-.. 
'iiiiii.iis nnd iisHia HCRdninr atfll and 
'(kIciiI* vltliin Ihc h'rtiulli i.f rumnicn c 
I'h I (iinijiitin!i prublomi* and rcHe-irtu 
the Uiikvviiilt) iiRk pur('.imb«>a hii 
I 11 M model 3C0 .SO comphtf*i which will 
III in -1 I lied in Agi il, lOGU. 

D<i.(il*i)t uppuintniunt lniliid..M« 
‘iniciiiiinnanmi. .study Iciivc, lioufinu '(.licmc 
IMP be iibtiilni>(l fiuiii (he As.s()0l'iD(>ti nl 
Ciimmoiiwcalth Unlvci’Milca (Di.iiit'h OilU-ci. 
■'I,iilh(iuur',li Hou'p Vail M.iH Lmidi.n .s w i 
S|t|)li< ■ilinii'. close ni AustiuU.i .nul 1 ohclijn 

.•!. 1 , flf, ■ 


Tlv‘ Ujiivei Lvit y of Liverpool 
C/iui' uf Applied , 

I’hc Dmjucil ihi- 

'I'l'l f It H'il IMI tlx I ,|l)l.-.hl-(t 

Dinli .,t .Vpiilicd I-', Th.. M.li' 

'..II be iKI'.Jili 111-- l(UlilO"‘(l ilh 

iiimIl- 1) ..,1 -liipii'iiiI'lf-ni 

1 'ill I her pin 1 inil.i r.- of l he CLhiDi m.i 
be obi.iMK'il iicun lilt- undi'i'.'‘4111'd, b.\ .-. 

i\ii-l\f> f.ipifs of ..j'p!ir--.itii)n.. (one ih ^hc 

I J-,e nl I'veri'iias i-tindidnp- ) .should be 
i('ci l\i'<J inn 1,1', I ih.in Ail'.usi id. IPdfi 

II 11 BriRrUNALI 
Rci- P i ru 

fill' IJL.i 

University of Malaya 

Department of Dfonumifs 

Appllcmion’* me nnlii-d Im :ip\nipii iium .j 
LKCTmri.n A.s.sisrANi li-.ctuki.k in tmi 
D hPARTMI-lNI DI I-.t’UNOMlt H 

Candirtiitc.s .shniild luivc iil Ica.-l ii <:nucl 
nuhnurf* Uci'.n.c w.ili luiiubU- rcHcnuh u, 
teucliJn-.! espeiu-iK-r. C-.uuhdiitva xpcci'jliMu. 
In I'icMhiimlr Theui • Pnhlh- Flimucc .Snciu! 
Accountlnu or KcMnnmh- rl.innlii*^ would he 
mean preioi'ttiisa. 

HulaiT Bonic (iipprnMituile fieillni; 
rquivalont): 

I.Pi-fuifi . C. 1 T'.H \ f.sr, C 1 iTM JCl.OUd . 
ei.'.)"S pci 'inniini 

Asslsliiiil I.c, l-iiii. C’l.lJd i.'SIJ J. I,’,' 
per Hiiniim, 

Til iiddllinli the TuHounii- .illowmi, i-'i .ip 
iHtTikblp; 

Vikriubiv uUinvHihr. Ja pxi mnt ul biis.i 
^niarv. .•«ublcct to i»*Mi,iM hhi\inia dcnrhriln- 
, on inui'iinl atiUUK; Minimum 4.2iu ii«i unnud. 

1 maxtinum ALfiuu uci uniuiui. 

I Itidiiccnnml iiliownnce (If n*(ftidedK vinies 
itti i'ur Lccuiiurs. up tn jL4ad ix-i finiiuiii, 
(b) I-'m A-^si-Irilil hciinmi:-. up tu L’tid in i 
.(liilUin. 

lIou'dnK Will be pi'ividcd, It avRd.ible l»: 
which il icni ut i:il7 in JL 17S per uimuiu 
will be I’hnivrd. 

Biuvident Fund. SLuII niein.lii«r i-uiiljibiiiL*.. 

.■> ppi ceni and Um-.ciMi- ift p-i cent u* 
b...sio .tfllai V 

l-'ililhri (i.-ii 111 ulm * .mil iipplu :it imi (ui.m 
aie ubtiiituiblr lioni the A.s)>ii(*l.itl(in (d 

rnmmnnT''erilMi TJhIm-i.-.Iik-. (iinuuh DM. 

Mm'lboroihfh Hniisc, Pull Mull. Londun, ts \V 1 
The clfi.sin: date Tm rhp iciclpi uf 
uppllcatloiifi in Kii.il:i I unimn .nnl I mnb n . 
vmdf-i.d..- / 
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STATISTICIAN PERSONAL ASSISTANT 


To sirenyihca our Production Plunning Control funcfion, 
an interesting ami challenging opening has occurred for a 
Statistician at our modern factorv near S<nith:impton. 

After an initial training, he will take responsibility for 
important aspects of Production Control activities 
covering the analysis of sales forecasts and the deter¬ 
mination of Production Planning and inventory policies. 

This is a new appointment offering a stimulating career 
to a man, 24-30, who possesses a degree or similar 
qualification in statistics or a relative subject. Previous 
industrial experience, though not csseiilial, will certainly 
be considered useful. Prospects for promotion arc good. 

Please apply in writing, giving brief details of age, 
education and career, to: 

The PArsonncI Officer, 

William R. Warner & Company Limited, 

Chestnut Avenue, Eastleigh, Hants. 


Industrial Market 
Research 

induMrlul und Fom-aMlu* I nilUed 

i. .L now fiininHiiN hpeclalibiiix In market 
:iv,ruich III itifliisLrliil oDri leohiihml 
•iiurkcH W‘o have ntarted work with the 

Mippoit lit Ui'Ki* liuliifiMlu] I 
-.ound Anniv'lul baokinit, the .ervices of a 
imiirl u[ ledinioal coiisultuiMs. and links 
with indiiMtriMl re&earoh speoinliHta in 

uiaii3 piirtK III the u'ovlil. 

Two RF6h:AHCH fcXLC'OTIVES arc now 
I'eiiniterl To tviirk on lnduni.rlHl and 
|^'h^lcul rcsoiireli pioiecls FiiMt ^ 
(iiefci'eiii-e fm nion or wuineo with 
' ipeilencc in nil independent IndU'^Ul.il 
leseaivh awenrv, or Uie reMurrii 
liepHrinietii lit II inoL'iesMive iiiflUNlilut 
company. Buitttble tiwIninK would be 
ri eiiL'Ineci'Inj'. ei'imnmli'R. stiiTlstlrR, 
•piiatloiial ic-^carrh: rxpciieiu'».“ In 
mUiMiy veiv dcsiralilc. One post w-diUiI 
iiiiivlde oj)i>'ii liinltieR tn liiivt*! .lUd ^.cll 
■ho l■^^nlpnll.• ’a .*.orvl('t.\s to indiiMty. 

Tniflul siii.ir; I' l.mio- 1150n with 
ii'niboii'liip oi wool OILS Boniiti 

... home. 

Uopl\ ill runtidoiicf to A. R. Molntohli, 

• iulu.drlal r.uU.inil I’nioi u-iiii-i 
l.i'iiMcil, 1^.1 dxroiil s ||•^■•. I r,'i()iin, w 1 
UkUt-n! tioAh ) 


For further 


University of New Englaiul 

AimiDAhK, NF.W SOUTH WAl.lW 

AastocUite professor Senior Lrrluu ) 
Lecturer in Ldovomirs 

Appllciilluna arc Imltod lur ihe position ni 
' AAROctHte PrufenRor, Sanloi' I/tUiht fjeoturoi 
in Econuwiios. The UnunMty will well nine 
applIrnLiuiiti fruirt tho-sc wUh lnlercRt.s In iinv 
, Ri'oa.s of Kiriinomli’s. The nrpnrlinenl ol 
' ik'unotnlcK hupervlscR .students for the M.IJc 
I :ind Pli.D. dcRrcvs und iL-ai'hc.s ruursrs 
leadinn to the B.Ec. deisree tat bnlh tho 
P.I.S.S und honours level). The nuijunly ul 
tlif.sr (-oiirM's lire also taken by students In 
the l-'aniltitth ot Arm and Ai?vli'n)tunil 
Ffouiiiiiirs Acudcinlc .sliilT ure expected to 
iniruKu in resvaich and icvaiiU are uvullulile 
III iissiht (lie I'fsetuch nf Itidlvidiml ni«‘iMbi*i*. 
ol liie department, 

I*ro\ls!im l.R made fgr travel and icTnovel 
I'xpenses Incuircd in taKlm: up un 
.ijiioiiitnipni, hiiper.innimilnri Ijcnclll's 111111 Man 
MOUsliiK loiins .Ai-ndenui' st.ill .irc ai.-o 
iiilitlcd to tiini'i uplll 1 t^ .ind full v.ilui:, I'll 
‘.ludv lrii\e. 

.Sii1,iru‘.s lire u:. fuJlow . I’mjIpskoi 

t. Keiiloi Lfciun-V i:A3,lim >. VAUJfi 

CA3.fl(M»; U-fliin.*i. CA'i.ROOx CAllO 
AJ.170 

l-'iii'lhui iiihiiiniiliiin 111 iv lip fibliiiiii'd li'oin 
iMi- A'^soei.ilioii ol C'oiiniinnwcailh Unhemli It. 
(Biani-h OlTice). .M.irlljovinmh Ifoiiie, I'.il! 
Mali. London. .*5 W.l. 

.AppliPiil iuHn rln.c. in .A’IMiiillii and I.iind<iii 
1)11 'irptrnihft ft, /.Vj’i. 


announcements 
see pages 485 and 486 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 

.VJ-’W ZKAl A M3 

Sfiiior lA^viurer or Lecluiei in 
Kronomics 


Rppli.'iiilDnf .ire iiiMU-d foi the 
ibine'iiirntioru'd posl. Pvfiirien e will be 
.l\en tn n rnndid.iTe who Iih.s iiuHillK'nlluas 
n LIcoiiuiriif Sliillslics or I':rononiPlrli\s, bill 
.ipnlli'nriiiiis will be anruted from nemons 
' till iiiiiihll( iitlon.s III (iihi‘i‘ biiiiv-hcs of 
1 ninoinlc:;. 

The Miliiiv lor u Renliu l.efi liver will Iw 
CJ.rMtO pel unniiin ii-slnii to CL'.&OO per 
.iiiiniiii. nnd Inr ii l.eiturer Cl,.’liiU per unnuTii 
iisinu in t'LMiiK) per uinnini—with a bur—ilien 
m iri'oinimiid.itlon lo t‘?.aoo per annum 
riii: iiUtliil siilniy will be deitrinincd 
irioi'diiitf to tilt nuiiIiiii'HMiiii.s itnd expcrii-ii< )■ 
<jf 'lie npiMiintcv 

A\»pvo\ed f.iH's ui WelHn«.um will l>e 
. Iluwed loi lilt fippninree und Ills f.inill.v. 
o.ii'iliov with iiHudl lenioval expeiiMOs wliliip 
.■prrIliiHl lliiiltN. 

riirrher piiuleiilart. and inroimailon 11.1 to 
'lie inrtliod of appileatinn should be Obtained 
irnin the ARNoi-lutloii of Coniinoiiwenlth 
UiiiverKllies (Dvanrh Offiroi, .Vlurlbuiouith 
nnuse. Pull Mall. Lor.don, S W 1. 


University of Now England 

MtMinAl.r.. NIW SnUTH WALkJS 

I Wheat Inclusiru Research Fellotrsliips 

' \pphi‘ulion:i lire in\iT(;d toi iwo iii-w RL'.-.cuu'h 
! riilltiw.'.Iiips m the Kiculty of Ari li'iiUiiuil 
EdinoniUci eMahiiOied imdci 'inuil.'- ivcfivt'd 
rioni the Wheat Iiidiisti-.I ReHC.iiili (;oiini II 

Til-HKARCH FKLIOW IN TIIK KrONtlMlfl.^ 
t)K WTTKAT KTflHAOr AND tHAN8l*llKI 
TlU- .Micrtv-ful jin.illiMlil will Ulirlci't.Tku 
u'-eui'ch to lii'torniiiie njiliniul uiiMunl. type 
und lortiliun of .'.inraKe In ridittlon to |or:il 
.iMil ii.ei.se.is .Mipnly trend.s und cotidition-s ut 
'iitei'iiailoiuil triide lUUl will liive.llL'ulf ilie 
IntcifiHtton of storai'C. irnnsnoil und luindlniv 
I'.n'llifles The pi'om'urrinii* will bi; I'linlud nut 
ijiidei the supervi.sion ol l•l■llr(*sM»|■ T.^kushl 
1 sik.iymnn 

IM HKAnnil tVMOW IN Till’ H70N0MI<’.> 
ni^ WHKATOHUWINO 

riie succemlul upnlliMiit will iimh-riuki* 

.1 volAMOf leliited .siudlch on fM'iiiuiniir 
; iidlii.siiiiKni.s. fniin nr/.inl'CiHon und 
ni.inA!'i'iiu-nl piobUuio. of the wluar Indu.'ii.' 
iiiidi'i tliu supervision uf l’iol('.ss<iv I T. 

: niiliiii 

CTINDJ riTlN.^ <Jl' .'U-l’fhM'MKNT 
.Miilrtiv will bn wiihin tin* miT-.e I'A'.’.mu <0 
CAI.ITO, W'ilh euinnicnuiiK; .saluiv drtcnniiu-d 
ui''oidlnK tu <iii:illui-aiIons und c'.peitenoe 
I'lovlitlofi l.s uiude hii' inivcl and iciriovul 

ri nmiMi'H Itiniii'i|.<1 in liikliiii iin uii 


■ 111* Ashoelatlon of Comniutiwunlth llnlvcrsi 
(Bianrh Otltec). Murlborou>,Mi ITuuse. Y'nil 
, Mall, Irfindon. B.W.l. 

I Aii-stulm And London 


H to the 

Broup Finance Director 

I he I'inancc Dircclor of the Powell l'>urtryn Group oi 
Companies requires a Personal Assistant to undertake 
rmancial und profitability studies, and lo review and 
assess proposals for inscslmcnt. including Stock Cxchangc 
investment. 

The appointment offers wide experience in company 
tinancial administration, with prospects of subsequent 
advancement in general, finuncial or investment 
management. 

VVe envisage that the successful applicant will be about 
M) >cars of age, possibly a graduate in Economics, and 
with considerable previous experience of financial and 
investment analysis. 

1 he salary offered will be commonsurute with our 
selective requirements in filling the post. 

Please write, giving brief details of age, qiialificalions 
and experience, to the Group Personnel Officer. Powell 
Ouffryn Ltd.. 8 Great Tower Street. I.ondon, E.C.3. 


BBC liAnid rcTiiilrc.', TWO PliOOUCERS 
In I he Cun-fiii AiTali'ii Kroup within Talkn 
and Ciirriint Affair.-? Dpiiartmpnt. This 
Sl-oup Is i'«'si)iiMnlbk‘ tor thu diilb sprlrx 
'* Ti»n OT’lofk.” •• Today ” nnd " I.Kt«»nln*r 
Post *’ and tor ‘levi-iol weekly proffriiniiiuj.'j 
8ui'i'e‘'.Rful ratidldntos will tHK« part in 
pTcpavlnir and producinu lulkc, mterMewn and 
discussions ihrouKliuul I he whole range of 
imi'-'^T an lines involved, and will be expected to 
leuin how to handle proKi'animc pniduotlon 
lacilUies ut hlidi .speed. Wide eonleiiipuraiy 
InteveMts esReiitlul uiid .touinall.st e.\peileni*e 
un fidvauLiige. Borne into evonlnK and a 
smaller element of overnlcht shift, work Is 
iiividved. AppoliiUiu-iil will be on shuil-leini 
mil 1 1 act lot one or two ^-cuis, iiilt Lilly ut a 
s,il;iiv ol C 1,805 p.u with n pohslbllity ol 
II hither salary if qualincatlone exceptional 
tVilic Till upplii'.iliuii foiiii (viicloEjnic 
iiddre-sed invrlnpe .ind ijiMfnig reforenru 
li.s fi 4<>').iL;c't I li) Appoiiitinent.s I3pp.iiiment. 
BBC, London, W 1. within live dsj'i 


EXPORT/OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 

Senior marketing liXLCUl'IVE, 
major international group, forty, 
university economics • trained, 
multilingual, nine years' overseas 
experience Europe / South 
Anrierica, intcre&urd contact 
British or D.S.^ company now 
recruiting for initial or expanded 
exports / overseas operations.- - 
Write Box 901, R c \ n c 1 Ts. 
88-90 Chancery Lane,' W.C:. 


EDUCATION. BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


, lui^ t'hUBLI’.'S ri|..0nKfAWrd arc nett- 

jiliM'Od lii-ni-iully by Stullj rislu-r Dlliciiu iit 
I I lie Si rand 


I .8KCRKTAR1AL TRA’NINO lur Wuiiun, 
j (..pi'clnlly uiiivcihily i;r.idUHiL'.s nnd oUIpi- 
snident.s; (t-mimrb nnd ltliell^ive K-week 
I W'llte rilni'ipnl. Duvles'n. 

I5fl Ifnlland Park Aionub, W.ll. PARK 4084 


Home study Courses 
H.Sc. (Rcon,)LL.B. 

und othoi external deun-ps nf ihr Uiumm'-' 
i>t London. Alno Account uik-v. Secictari' 
Cu.sllnK. BaiiklnK, InHiirHiice, 
Miirkethiu, O.C.F;., nnd manv (non-exam 
ruur.sra In hu.stn«fNr« suliiurt.s Ulcludmir the 
lU'w Sluf-kbrnkei'K nnd Stucklobljcrx ciiur.si 
White Induy for deiallR or ndviia, •■uu'n 
‘iibjvcl.s m whicli lnien.\slt*d, lu 

‘ Metropolitan College 

(Dept G‘.» 'J). at AlbiinR, 

(II cull at .10 (^upoii VMitoil.) Sireat, 
London, V C.4 Clt> U874 
iFoundi'd lijio ) 


WAkTKD 480 Inn Luxury Moldr Yiicht to 
vory hli(h standnid wlib aecommoilalitoii for 
40 prr.Nuiih Ijiiikl- Rum uNalliible lor 
immcdlair puic-lui.se Ti-b-phonc Cupiain 
o. M. WhMs. iiVDe Pink 4ei3 


COMl^UTKR PROGRAMMING Train foi tt 
welt p:ud poM In thta exviinidlnu iirUI Dimnuh 
ICS. Foi dt-tullR of hi'U hunii'-Miidy rnuiMiib 
(Ino. IBM 1401) write ICS lOcpr. 424). 
Pari^uti Rond. Londun. S W.n. 


Tuition at Home 

Wnlauy Hull (KRt. lH!i4) pi'iuldeA sureeiiarul 
couihcs for G.C.E. (all Lxhininine; Boards), 
und for I^oudun Uulversit,\ Extoriuil 
B Sc Kcon.i B.A , B.D . B Sc . IJ.B. D«ai'ec.i. 
fll.-<o r:)lplon|aK and CiM'tlllcute.s. ] ,034 Wolsey 
UaU atuUantk puHK«d B .So. Ilk-on. .sinco 1050. 
TuiUnn nho'tor Uiu. Stnilsfical, SpciotHnul 
and oitMi* Protvxslonul Exiun.-i.. U H A., i-iu* 
Moderatt fee.R. ln.sinlnionr!k if de.^ived 
ProapeotiiH from E. W. .Shaw riol-'hor. 
r B K , IjIj B , PiiTii lpul, I3rpi. p 17. 

Wolsey Hall. Oxford 


BENGUI'XA RAILWAY COMPANY 

I he kiltowinn I’loliniin.iry Ir.inic Results lor the hrsi ,i\ months of ihe jenr l%S 
inparod with the first six moiiihs of (he )cur 1964 h.iic Ik-cii ismicJ. 


1965 1964 


kilometres run. 

1.681.7 h 

1.61 f, 68') 


1 .sns 

l.seiidos 

1 oils 

1 seiulos 

P.issc-nnier IrolTic. 

1 neal 1 ratllc. 

— 

1 I.514.B(H) 

— 

It),287.000 

Minerals . 

i:(>.2.TK 

I6.9K0.(KH) 

1 0.798 

17.929.000 

Other. 

1 r,iii^ii Trallie: 

174,IM) 

54.70,1.0()() 

.151,759 

48.187,000 

Miner.ils. 

:S0.828 - 

I.M.9I9.()0<) 

279.698 

- I29.4I6,W)0 

Other. 

77,.T03 

^6.448.(N)0 

82,918 

5.5.481.000 

Miseelluncouk Ueeeipis. 

-- 

5,00(),(NK) 

“ 

.5,170,000 

total.... 

K5R.329 - 

. 279.566ipft0 

: 8-»9.l7.1 

:06*<i70,000 

W iirkine rspouses in AlViCii 

Xei OiTcraiiiig Receipts. 


175,916.000 

103.050.000 


1 70 OtW.OOt’ 

96,661,000 

1 .ingiinviku Concessions Limited its 

:4]uii> of the Ikngucta Kdilwuy. 

dll the Debentures .md 

per cent of the 















OF COURAGE 

Qnbe upon a tinlQ there were 254 strongs healthy men and 
women like you. They had jobs to go lo, families lo enjoy, 
homes of their own to make. 'I'hey hud never met but they 
shared one thing in common. I'ach in turn was to be struck 
down by an incurable disease of the limbs. 

First their limbs \^elc lo lie robbed of their ability to 
work. 'I hen gradually the Jitniled niowmcm required for 
leisure was to be denied them, f'inally. incapacity was lo 
force them to exchange their home surroundings for a life 
in hospital. 

those 254 men a4id women are our patients. First rate 
medical care and nursing we know we can give them. But 
to create a new home for llicm, as we ir.v to do, would be 
impossible were it not for the incredible courage and 
cheerfulness of the patients ilicmsoivcs. they help us to 
tind for them a new delinilion of happiness. 



THE ROYAL HOSPITAL AND HONE FOR INCURABLES 
ir9N, West Hill, London, S.W.I5. 

Please help us. 

We depend on voluntary contributions 
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HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Meriibci of lli« Building Socl^tioc AGbociation 
7/ftiJ OQkt: llulifaic, Yorkshire • i.ondon Officds: 51 Strund, W.('.2 
9 Itolleft Street, <vavcnciish Squwrc, W.l • 62 Moorgaie, n.C.2 
136 Kensiii<;ton High Street, W.8 


Cambio + 

Valorenbank 

Zurich 


UNIVERSITY 

OF 

YORK 

£400,000 


Phone 47.54.04 


Telex 52.642 


Tokyo correxpondent: 


Manisan Securities Co Ltd Tokyo 

TOKYO MARKET LETTER ON REQUEST 


is iHCileil uiwulls towards luiTlu'r 
rtsicU'tUial acc ommoclalion. 

(lilts, covenants cn* bccjiicsis will he 
ivceived with irratituclc. 

C'onll'ililUions or ctic|iiirics pic.iso, to 

Hon. Director of the Appeal. 

Uni versitv of York • I lesllngton * York 


it-s'M-tfU Ri ft Newitpapfi Viinio-Ked un i^fciiiicl Closes I'o-l Ciairo , OttavR ' J'jluted in J.ualbnd l» Hi tUeiftenif. l.Ttl . l/ttitinn KT.*. PuSUMied Ir T\jr l r4#'uiM‘. 

Mr Itutiri L'rl w‘. I’f' h’lfr: ] (diilioi fc-\V ", Telrulioiir WlilirSvill Mj!» J'oj l>",r oti tin- i‘Mie UK Set. Ove.^eR»>. 80 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


High, MI •39(Febru«rr 48) 
Low. 99-17 (July 5) 


High I Low 


«/3 19/9 

nth 33/8 

30/i 37/- 

33/3 la/- 

54/9 44/- 

31/9 44/3 

£l43i 

38/4«, 39/1», 

30/3 ; 21/9 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


I Prico, Price, Prices 
; Apr. 6. July 31, July 30, 
I 198$ IHS iks 


3 7 0 

5 14 01 

4 10 10 

6 18 71 

4 114 

8 17 Mi 

4 8 11 

8 15 31 

4 il 8 

8 17 51 

4 8 1 

8 14 lOi 

4 8 5 

8 13 7i 

3 8 9 

S 4 81 

4 6 1 

8 M II / 

4 0 8 

8 15 8i 

3 19 7 

8 18 If 

3 18 0 

8 13 if 

r:.. i 

1 7 i 01 


Houm of Fnuer.5/- 

Lewis's Invest. Tst. .1.4/- 
Merlu ft Spencer ‘A’.S/- 

UniteS Drapery.$/- 

Weelworth.$/- 

ML 

Brtcisli Petroleum ... .£1 

Burmeh Oil .....£1 

Royel Dutch.2011. £ 

SheH Trentport.S/- 

Ultramer.10/- : 

EUaSKAL 8 RADIO 

AEI.£1 

BICC.£1 

Crompton Ptrkinson. S/- 

Deect.10/- 

EMI.ID/. 

ElliotpAutometien.. .3/- 

Enfllih Electric.£1 

General Electric.£1 

C. A. Persons.£1 

Philips Lemp Works. I on. I 

PlesHw.10/- 

^e(^brMfe>....$/- 
Radio Rentals...... .$/- 

A. Reyrolle.Cl 

Thorn Electrical.$/- 

Babcocks Wilcox....£1 

John Brown.£1 

Cammell Laird.3/- 

Intemat. Combust... .5/- 

Swan Hunter.Cl 

John Thompson.S/- 

Cmtantry Gau|a.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Acrow (Eni.) 'A'....5/- 
Allied Ironiounders. .&/- 

Averys.5/- 

BSA. K)/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davyi^hmora.5/- 

Guest. Keen.£1 

Head Wrighiien.5/- 

MetalBox.£1 

Ransome & Merles.. .5/- 

Renold Cheint.£1 

Tube Invoscmentt.£1 

Vickeri.£1 

Ward (Thos. W.).il 

Wellmen Smkh Owen 5/- 
Woodell-Ducklwm...5/- 

FOOD S TOBAOCD 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
AssocBricM foods..(/- 
Bovril.... (. • t« ■. •.. .£1 
BFoolteSond *B'....S/- 

FitchUvell.2/8 

Internationid Stores. .3/- 

). Lyons *A*..,..£1 

Ranks Hovis.10/- 

Reckltt It Coiman .. 10/- 

^ers.5/- 

'niieBLyle.£( 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


33/9 30/1», 

12/1 >1* IO/4ii 
34/8 33/711 

2B/3 27/3 

19/71) 18/3 

51/3* 49/4', 

49/3 45/8 

l\S\ £IS»is 
33yT0», 30/11, 
38/4») 23/8 


‘ Ex dividend, t Tax free. { The net redemption yields allow for ux at 8s. 3d. In £. || Ex capitaiisetlon. Y Ex rights. Equivalent to B-O sterling, (a) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, 

on forecast dividend. ^ 
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iDlvidBnd OnOINARY 
(n> (!>)(«) STOCKS 
Low I % I 


Te«co Stores.I /-. 

Unifait.S/- 

' Brit. Amer, Tobae. , 10/- 

Gailahtr.10/- 

Impcrial Tobacco.£1 

INSWUNCE 

BHctnnlc.5/- 

Commorcial Union ..5/- 
Equtey A Lew Lite .. .5/- 
Genorel Accident... .S/- 

Guardian.5/- 

Lec>i ft General.5/- 

Northern A EmpI.£1 

Pearl.S/- 

Prudaniial 'A*.I/- 

Royal.S/- 

Royal CKrhanjre.£l 

MOTORS A RmCRAFT 

I Birfield.S/- 

Britith Motor.5/- 

Jaeuar Cart 'A'.S/- 

RootesMotori'A*... .4/- 

Le/land Moton.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10/- 

Hewker Siddeley.£1 

Rolls’R^co.£1 

Oowty Group.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 

iMoph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steel.5/*- 

TriploKHoldinis... 10/- 
PAKR A NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.S/- 

Financial Times.5/- 

Internat. Publishinf. .5/« 
News of the World..5/- 
W. H. Smith A Son *A'.£I 

I Tliomton Org’n.S/- 

' Bowaier Paper.£1 

> Bnthh Printing.S/- 

; ' Biintl Pulp.5/- 


S7/6 

50/1', 

47/- 

12 

b 

Reed Paper . 

.£1 

66/1 

10 

b 

Wiggins Teape. 

STEEL 

Cotvillas. 

.£1 

42 '3 

25/l0«, 

6 

• 

..£1 

7.9/- 

23/4% 

4 

• 

Dorman Long. 

..£1 

31/. 

19/- 

2 

e 

Lancashire Steel... • 

£r 

14/- 

16/6 

4 

e 

South Durham. 

£1 

28^6 

•7/7% 

3%« 

Steel Co. of Wales.. 

.£1 

36/3 

30/- 

5 

a 

Stewarts A Lloyds .. 

..£1 

35/3 

27/3 ‘ 

6 

a 

I lohn Summers. 

. £1 

36/6 

27/- 

6 

a 

United Steel. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

..£1 

26/4% 

23/- 

28 

b 

Assoc British Picture 5/- 

•4/11*4 

12/10% 

12% b 

AssoCr Television 'A' 

5/- 

30/3 

27/l», 

.ft' 

ifc 

Wm. Baird. 

..£1 


7/514 7/IO»i 8/-n 
13/- l2/7«j I 2 / 7 I 1 

48/- 50/3 S2/A 

22/9 24/3 24/3 

49/3 53/6 54/6 

4 !;^ 44/V* 4t> 

4»;\ A* 4V^‘ 

r ’JC 

111/3 120/- iiiyl 

10<a 4S/3 44/9 

29/6 32/- 32/6 

36/3* 3B/3 39/3 

73/3 74/9 75/9 


Beecham Group.9/- 

fiookera.10/- 

Britlfh Match.£1 

' British Oxygen.S/- 

Britlsh Ropes.5/- 

Butfin't.I/- 

Oe La Rue.. (0/- 

Oragot.S/- 

Gesretner ‘A'.5/- 


I 23/10']' 

I I4/2'4 

29/11, 
I 9 /IOI 1 
19/- 
4I/I'i 
»/l»a 
II/- I 
10/9 
27/6 
I6/I0<a 

25/3 I 


Prjie^ 1^ 
HIth’l iSw. 


: Last 
CKvidendl. 
(o5W(c), 



116/3 103/11, 

150/7', 121/3 
131/3 lOI/IO'i 
85/- 60>- 

130/- 198/9 

52/3 38/- 

13/71, 11/3 

63/6 54/3 

183/9 142/6 

5183 «I54 

18/101, 14/. 
29/8»4 24/3 

20/- 11/9 


49/- 40/6 ! 122'jb 

25/3 15/- t3 o 

3/3’4 2/b'4 I 12', o 
3/9 3/3 i 25 b 


Glaxo.'....lO/- 

Harriiona A Cr. Defd, .£l 

Hoover W .;.5/- 

HudMfl'iBay ..£1 

Mecca ‘A’.S/- 

Rank.Orfaniatloii4 4.5/- 

Schweppea.'....S/- 

Sears .S/« 

SidetUy;«....S/- 

Thomas tilling.4/- 

Turner A Newall.£1 

Unilever.S/- 

Uiillevor NV...;.. I2fl. 

United Glass.5/- 

UnJied Molasses.... 10/- 
MINES 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 

Charter Coni.5/- I 

Consolld. Gold Fields.£1 I 

General Mining.£1 ! 

Union Corporation. .2/6 ; 
Free State Gtduld.. .5/- 

W. Driefontein.10/- 

Weitern Deep'A'....£l | 
Western Holdings ...5/- 
Roan Selection Tst.... £1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Anglo-Amer.10/- 

De Beers Defd. P.eg..5/- 
Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v, 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoli.5/- 

SH1PPIN6 

Anglo Nornen.£1 

Brit. A Com'wealth. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furneu Witl.y.Cl , 

PA ODcfd.£1 

TEXTILES 

English SewingCotton 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

; West Riding Worsted.£1 

i Wooicombers.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

' Coatt. Patons A B.£1 

Viyella Inc.5/- 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET A’ Defd.5/- ! 

Cable A . ... 

. Philip Hill.5/- 

Industrial A General .5/- 
. City Centre Props. . .5/- 
City Lond. Real Prop. .£1 

> Land Securities_ 10/- 

I Lond.Cnty.Preehld.. 10/- 
! TEA A RURBER I 

; Cons. Tea A Lands ...ft ' 

I lokai (Assam). £1 \ 

: Highlands A Lowlands 2 /- I 
; London Asiatic.2/- i 


w'/5 95 6 

32/9 31/6 

17/- 16/9 

.12/9 l2/.4ik 

• 19/101, I9/4«J 

*5/41, 45 / 41 ; 

21/41, ^^1/3* 
35/6’4 34/1114 

’i!i 

31/6 bid 3l/6bid 

308/9 310/- 

19/9 20 / 41 , 

lOO/i 99/6 

,H3/Ii, 141/3 
*15/. 114/6 

J49/4I, 148/9 
128/9 131/3 

84/41, 83/9 

230/- 229 / 41 , 

I 44/9 44/6 

*1/3 11/6 

I 57/3 57/- 

•|l78/9 180/- 

I$I6|I, l$i6S 
,114/10', I 6 / 71 , 


34/3 22/6 

•9/- ; 19/9 

15/3*4 : 13/6 
, 30/. ' 33/- 

27/4', 26/1', 

I0/5>4 IO/6I4 
19/- 18/7', 

54/6 51/-* 

19/101, 18/10', 
10/9*4 li/2'4 

40/9 37/9*4 

21 /.* Il/I«, 

24/3 21/9 

! 49/IO'i. 46/4', 
18/6 I IS/9 
15/6 13/9 

29/9 1 27/- 

27 fit I i 25/- 
53/6 i 5 b'/6 
15/10', 18/- 
24/9 ! 28/9 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


July |uiy 

; 21 28 t 

1 $ $ ' 


Aich. Topeka ... 31^1 

tan Pacific .. . ' 54 

Pennsylvania. 38% 

Union P.icirir ...38 
Amcr. Electric... 43'i 


Gen. Electric ... 
I Genoial Foods 
I General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 


I ij'/ i ij^ 

LiJ,- 

' 96% I 97% 
81% 79*4 

94'a ‘ 95', 
48*4 I 47 


Cons. Edison .. 

. 00 '4 

• 1 43% 

on’, 

43% 

neini. 

Ini. Bus Marh. . 

fU', 

463 

( 

470*, 

1 nt. Tel A Tel. . 

• 5«% 

49% 

Ini. Harvester . 

1 35% 

36', 

Wesiero Union 

. SB 

v. 

Inter. Nickel .. 

80<« 

' 84 

Alcoa. 

.. 71% 

69 

Inter. Paper .... 

1 30% 

28', 

Altiminnini.... 

.. 25'4 

25', 

Kennecott.... 

104 

103% 

Aficr. Can. .., 

. 49 

49 

Lifton Inds. 

8b'4 

' 91% 

Am. Smelling.. 

.1 SI'i 

56% 

Monsanto. 

83 

8.3 

Am. Viscose ... 

•i 90', 

89', 

Nat. Distillers .. 

30 

: 30*, 

Anaconda .... 

. 60*4 

: 63% 

Pin-Amcnran . 

26% 

26% 

Beth. Steel - . 

. 34% 

35'. 

Procter Gamble 

: 71% 

72% 

Boeing . 

. 72*, 

1 77', 

Radio Coprn.... 

31% 

33% 

CeUnrse. 

. 78', 

1 80% 

Scan Roebuck.. 

66% 

65% 

Chrysler . 

43% 

44% 

Shell Oil. 

64 

; 61% 

Col. Palmuhve . 

.• 33% 

1 31% 

, Sorony-Mobil... 

89% 

®5% 


Crown-Zeiler ...| 51', 
Distillers ^eag...32 

Douglas.I 40'I 

Dow Chemical.. 

Du Pont.233 

fast Kodak. 84'4 

Ford Motor. 90*4 


Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. 0.1 N.|.. 
! Union-Carbide 
U.S. Steel .... 
West. Electi ic 
Woolworth .. 
Xerox ... 


77 ' 75% 

S9% I 60<4 
46% ' 48% 
47% ‘ 48% 
281. ■ 27'4* 
145 151% 


Stan deed and Poor's Indices (1941-43 «10). 
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Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 


Industrials 

% 

Bonds 

% 

lo 

89-12 

304 

87 16 

416 


89 65 . 

303 

87 06 

4 17 

14 1 

9095 ' 

2-98 

87 06 

' 417 

21 1 

B9ill • 

3 05 ; 

07 06 

4-17 

28 ' 

897 

3*05 

n/a 1 

; 4-10 


Money Market Indicators 

Intprc«;t rates asain remnined largely unduingoil, alihough seven day', deposits with local authorities 
fetched ^ per cent more at 6 ', per cent. Treasury bill rate edged up at Friday*s tender. Credit 
conditions were difficiilr in the discount miirkct. A strengthening of the forward pound and ihe 
consequent reduction in ihc co.st of forward cover swung covered arbitrage margins in 
T.ondon's favour; but in spite of the h per t-cnc lull in the raie on iluec months rAiro-dollar 
deposits New York’s advantage in covered fuiro- ...» - 

dollar/local authority swaps i.s per cent. jKEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 

London July 2A 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS iBsnk race (from 7>1. V. Market discount rates 



Amount (£ 

million) 


9I.Day 

Tender 

Ditf of 

Iender 

Offered | 

Applied 

for 

Average 
Rale of 
] Allotment 

. Aliurted 
at Max. 

1 Rate 

IsMie 

Out¬ 

standing 

1964 ; 

9/-Oiiy 1 


i s- 

d. 



luly 17 j 

230 0 ' 

381 0 


701 

J9 

2.990 0 

1965 ‘ 
Api il 9 

i 

170-0 

320 6 

! 

129 

10 59 

52 

2.280 0 

.. IS 

160 0 

377 2 

1 128 

9-36 

24 

2.270 0 

.. 23 

160-0 ! 

280 8 

1 127 

M-97 

> 28 

2.260 0 

.. 30 

160 0 1 

373 8 


6 00 

31 

2 260 0 

Mj/ 7 

160 0 

371-4 

i 116 

2-47 

41 

2.760 0 

.. 14 

160 0 ' 

324-3 

. 125 

5 69 

13 

2 260-0 

.. 21 ' 

190 0 , 

431-5 


6 98 

19 

2.260 0 

.. 28 

• 70 0 

293 1 

1 

3-34 

1 i 

2,260 0 

Jufie 4 

170 0 

313-1 

M2 

9-31 

49 ■ 

7 250 0 

.. II 

170 0 ' 

330 9 

' M2 

0 99 

> 35 

2.240-0 

.. 18 

210-0 ! 

410-9 

Ml 

9-57 

34 

2 2100 

25 

170 0 ' 

302 4 

MO 

10 02 

: 

2,240 0 

luly 2 

1700 

402 8 

MO 

0 66 

! 22 ' 

2.230 0 i 

9 

170 0 1 

310 2 

‘ Ml 

9-95 

1 30 

2.220 0 

.. 16: 

170 0 1 

3171 

: 112 

4-63 

21 

2.220 0 j 

.. 23 , 

180-0 , 

» 

327 3 

i!ll 

6-87 

. 22 

2.230 0 < 


July 2A 

! Bank race (from 7^, ^ Market discount rates 

3/6/65). 6 (3 month-.') % 

Deposit ratoe Treasury bills... 5% 

7 duyi’ notice- Bank Bilk. 5‘'‘ifc-t 

Clearing banks .... 4 tine trade bilk.. 7 - 7'2 

Discount houses ... 4 

Local aiithoritiev .. 6 '^ Euro-dollar deposits- 

3 months' fixed: 7 days’ notice... 4' 4 - 4 ' 

Local authorities... 6 %- 6 ': 3 months’. 4%-b 

' Finsnee houses .... 7-7'« 

Call money : Euro-starling deposits 

Clearing banks' (in Paris/. 

, minimum. 4*a 2 days'nonet... 5%-6 

Day-to-day spread . 4%-5% 3 months'. 6 ' 2-6 

'US dollar exchange Forward rate. 

Spot rate ... 92 79*, 4 -% (3 mo/iiiis’) ... I% 4 -I*ijt 

Forward covor (3 months'). 

I AnhudI inierew cost . . l%-2 


New YdRc 

Treasury bills: 

July 21. 3 83 

July 28 . 3 80 


Euro-dollar deposits- 

7 days’notice... 4'i|-4''4 
3 months’. 4%- b 

Euro-sterling deposits 

(in Paris/. 

2 days' nonet... 5%-6's 

3 months'. 6 ' 2 - 6*4 

Forward rate. 

(3 mo/iiiis') ... I % 4 -l >iic.pm 


Market paper ; 

Bank bilk. 

Ccru. of deposit 


025 mdiistnak —High, 95-79 (May 13). Low. 86 43 (i».ne 28). 


' Onloiy 23rd tendon for 91-day bills at <98 I It lOd secured 
22 per cent, higher tenders being alloUed tn full The offer 
for thk week was for £180 million 91 -day bi«s. 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 

In favour of: 

Last week; This week: 

Treasury bills. N. York "u N. York 

Prime bank bills. N. York N. York % 

Buro-dollar/UK local 

auCbority loans. N. York % N. York 4^^ 

Buro-dollars,/|urb-starling . N. York *is N. York 

These revered orbiiiqgc mat gin* shew the diffartmiatt in 
rdtet on the particular sierhnf end dbllar oisets. at adjusted 
for ti'P cost of fof'^oid pMC''ian«p cover, aho>vn obove. 
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SUMITOMO 

PreiMirad to -nm^m you 
lit clbxoiis 0§ woyi 


You’v* hMrdl «f SiMHtftoine-rtli* 1 corpora* Thoro Is npoiiror way to bagln ■ 

giant JapanoM In4watrlat gi^p. . iloMo.'.'/ aueeaaaful Japonoaa buainoaa van- 

K la not on^ pfio of ttoo wArfd'a ImllvtdlMtfiy. thosa epmpanlaa toiw tten by first oontacting Sumi* 

largoft ontorpriaoo, tMit' aftb oba of cffof you an pnormoua rsngo of toino. 

tho oidoyt. pl^Hhtcty affd cprvlcoa. Stair by contacting Sumitomo 

Started 33S yoijr^^l|t||o|iiSSSf I 1^ th# Siamlmr SopiSanioa can SlieJI''Kalaiia. the Sroup’t world* 
has grown end jlaruJ oW do -- fmicj^n ^todotbor^ Col* wMo tradbig company and apokoa* 

volopod Into C ml|)it^*fdr^In SiOth loetlvoly, tbay offer you a powerful man. Write to O.b.0. Box ISO. Osaka, 

century idtornbttobot conimiprbb* ccmblpatlon of knowlodgo and ox* Japan. Or cable "SUMITSHOJI 

Uist year, tbO: btain cwioiaiMos porianca In Japanosa business. OSAKA." 

alone gnnbr|rt;tif sales of Oi^e put you in touch with 

than SOO.'i^^fiiin' t^ui^ . the mombor company most wall 

Todaythb .b eb by |i^pSntaS;.aira'. ■ |HI SIlMiTOMO <HI0UP ] nualifiad to aaalit you. 


Sumltoi^'CNAttoM OILV MachiiisiV 1^.; Ltd^ / Th* SumHomo Banic, Ud. / SumMonw Mats! indusIrlM. Ltd. / Sumttomo 

MatsI Ltdi ./,jiria.'SOfnltahio Trust a Banking Co.. Lld.7 Sunrfltonio Mutual Ufa Insuranca Co. / Sumitomo Shoji Kaiaha, 

Ltd. / B^Ro^. Coal kWilitt Tlw BumitomOrblarahduaa Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Elactric todusjtrias. Ltd. / Tha SumXomo Marina 

a Hra Irtiiiirsiiica' Co.,- Ltd. f Suibltaino' Raal Cstata Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Comont Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Light Matal Industrlas, Ltd. / 
@ Nippon Sheat Glass Co., Ltd. / NtC MffmSXfcakCMivMylut / Sumitomo Atomic Energy Industries, Ltd. 
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Simon 
looks 
to the 
future 


The Paper Industry 


Paper pace-makers 




\\ 


Tn a papcr-chasing world the forward-looking paper maker want¬ 
ing plant where traditional raw materials are scarce must seek 
indigenous materials. He finds his answer in the Simon-Cusi 
process lor making paper of many qualities from bagasse (sugar 
canc stalks) and annual grasses, and in Simon's ability to 
engineer and build him a complete paper mill from bare site 
toproduciion. When every deal is a packaged deal the demand for 
more packaging will go hand in hand with the need for corrugated 
containers -more sophisticated, more complex. Wonderful things 
are being done by Simon corrugated board and container-making 
machinery—more work in less space at lower cost. They have 
interesting things on the drawing board too. New things are being 
done with paper by Simon-Waldron plants; they coat it, laminate 
it, impregnate it, and put a shiny surface on it if you wish. 
And Simon supply not only the initiative but the drive too, for 
wherever paper is made or processed, gear units of their design 
and manufacture keep the wheels turning smoothly, effidently. 


If you art in paper, keep pace wish Simon Eng:ineerlngf Ltd 



SrOeXPOUT • HNOLAND • AND SIMON HOUSB • DOVER SHIBBT • LONDON W1 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 



July's big^ain on Britain's gold reservos—which wm 

exchanae control and deflation was about last week—still hit sterling when it was, 
finally, telatadly and misleadingly, disclosed this week, 

hold on to the exchange rate; and since most of the world s disposable ^'"9 
already been sgld, the mobilised reserves should be adequate defence, page 539. The 

' . . 503_ 

iSSeAST EUROPE , . 

®ith discussions about bow to make a socialist 
page 516. At one end of the scale the Poles are 
Iter flexibility and some local initiative into 
Jugfoslavs have bravely decided fe force their 


d^iCHttjpe |d6 ^ 

:'’k ^ ' 



K»'.iPipr ’ 



It of the petrol trade; and in the next and 
solus system by which they sell petrol 
Commission wants the Governmerrt to 



UfijiU 



presents dte Gewemment with 

. 

-Mblbp&Y ifi nmol 

mfeler^s tfi#y;^p(^ thtitT 

"-I'r? ' -V' ‘f’ d'-. - 'X 

^ ."i' -rtic i«ea nrrtATiife' Rfa Sf^^lN AMERICA _ .. 

Although the Democrats enjoy huge majorities 

are no tong# imiHfe«ildiil( NfW York City falls to a Republican this autuinn, this ought 

Icif i^if'9 some uneconomic British farmers out of farming 
we cSSKwISW on ® '009 road that Britain must travel one day 

pageesd 

GrelcJs^Sa “risTs^hal rSISihS te?h >apandreou's ®P 8 ''bindin 9 qtJa'itie^ 
fraoilitv of the links binding his Centre Union Party. After the fall of his succe^^ 
Mr^ Nwas, other interim solutions are being canvassed. But there can be no lasting 
settlement until new elections are held page 514. 

TheYateW p^i^nostications of experts in Brussels suggeW that by ' Com" 

market countries may all have growth rates clustered arouitd 4 to 5per c«t. The Com¬ 
mission takes a more rosy view than the OECD of the prospects for quicker recovery i 

France page 536. 

The'souTlTArebranf havf begun their talks in London without; W'sj?|[®^ 

from Cairo. If the talks are to load to anything, the British government should not muff the 
chance of turning this small truce into peace page 507. - 

^iurvey^^Soutlf Africa and its surrounding Portuguese, British and black Afr^an 
territories discusses what the West should do about the situation down there, and why 

after page 534. 
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All factory fires are manageable - to start through the factory and grow to vast, un-» 
With. The huge losses caused by industrial controllable proportions, 
fires are the result of providing conditions Fire venting by automatically exhausting 
which positively encourage a fire to spread smoko, heat and gas through the roof. 


THE PROOF 

Each of theso factories had fires which could have been major conflagrations— but 

Colt Fire Ventilation kept them small. 

1i56 AvoaDiteastinaLtd.^inii/ef6ear 

1W2 ■■■Mv-Fwima(aK)Lt|, 

1957 Hoover Limited, Aipvtog 

KUmmock 

1959 Goody tar Tyre fr Rubbor Co. Ltd, 

1N3 Vwdian Motor, Ltd. 

OaneaMM 

1963 Standord Factory No. 2, Cmbahni 

1999 Hill e Jackson Ltd, Loaioa 

1963 British Olivotti Ltd, GUtgow 

1999 Standard Triumph Intornotional, 

1913 Wiggini Toopo Ltd. DarthrA 

Co¥Mtry 

1994 Wilkinoon Sword Ltd, Actaa 

1991 Humbor Ltd, RyioihOM*Dii9$mer§ 

1964 Borg Fabrics Ltd. mitstsk/a 


Keeps factory fires small. It does this bf 
limiting heat spread and by keeping the 
building free from smoke and gas. This 
allovva the fireman to see. approach and 
tackle the bl^e. unhindered. 



iECONO C’lASS rOST/MjE FOR THE ECOSOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK. N.V. 
PuMUibcd weekly evory SBtufday. Rfiy-iwo itmci • year ia Leadoa. Eailand. 
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LETTERS 


Forward Sterling 

SiK—The article in your issue of July 31 st 
stales the ease for supporting sterling by for¬ 
ward exchange operations, but it ignores the 
argumcius against it. Some of these arguments 
were clearly set out in the Treasury’s Memo¬ 
randum to the Radeliffe Committee, which 
states that “such operations would involve 
the Exchange Equalisation Account assuming 
a liability . . . tlie size of which could not be 
calculated in advance and which could in 
theory be without limit. In practice it could 
. . . reach a figure which might approach the 
total of the gold and dollar reserves. Such 
a policy cc»uld not be prudently recom¬ 
mended. ... At times of pressure the pub¬ 
lished reserves would mean little, since the 
public would be interested more in the size 
of the forward commitments.” As Sir Leslie 
Rowan observed in his oral evidence; there 
would be “a constant question-mark over¬ 
hanging our published figures.” 

What matters even more is that the authori¬ 
ties themselves have no kicB of the size of 
•the commitments which they may be called 
upon to meet when the forward contracts 
mature. They have no means of knowing 
whether the buyers of the forward dollars 
they had sold would be in a position to pay 
for the dollars without having first to buy 
sterling to that end. Even if the originsd 
purchasers were speculators they might have 
rc-sold the dollars to buyers who will be in 
posser>sk)n of the stcifling counterpart. 

The Government is apt to assume that 
most purchases of forward dollars arc specu¬ 
lative and that the transactions would not 
therefore involve any loss of gold. On that 
optiinistiw assumption it would be tempted 
to defer urgent measures in defence of 
sterling.— Yours faithfully, Paul Einzio 
Lonilofh nC4 

Confessions out of Court ? 

Sir —Your American correspondent asserts in 
your issue of July 24 ih that the battle against 
crime is ** obviously impeded ” by Supreme 
('.nun decisions giving greater protection to 
detendunts. 

fie greatly overstates the case: the causal 
connection between (udkial decisions and 
criminal behaviour is unknown. Until Some 
reliwd^le factual data can be developed to show 
sLicli a connection, it should be stated as a 
i ent :a I ve h ypotheais at mosb I-doubc whether 
that hypothesis can or Will be valkhted* As 
President Johnson said on July 2 ^b, in 
establishing a panel to Study ctime j^blcms: 
“ There is much We need to know* 
are the basic catttes of eritne aitd di^- 
quency ? I low qin we increase respect for 
law and order ? What are the optimum 
methods for preventing crime ? As funda¬ 
mental as these qiieatioiia are^ we have never 
sought comprehcDafve nationwide answers.” 

1 realise that many police officials and 
others agree with your oorrespondent, but 1 
have yot to sec any empirical evidence but- 
■tre^^sing a conclusion that the Supreme Court 


is contributing to! crime.—Yoiir> fuiihfullyy 
Arthur S. MilLer 
The George Wastiingtou Utiive)sit\, 
Washington, DC 


Aden and After 

Sir—C oncerning tlie suggestion by your 
correspoodem (Letters, July 24 ,th] that the 
island of Socotra might be u&efully developed 
as a substitute for the Aden base, the flow¬ 
ing reply from the Minister of Defence to a 
question on the subject may be of interest: 

The transfer would present severe tech¬ 
nical problems. JFor exam^k» 06 harbqur 
or sheltered anchorage exiat^j and. wtimer 
oonditions woidd make . it djffienlt humI 
expensive to build one. No estbiumt of 
the total cost of transfer could be ^en 
without a detailed survey; but to a 
base of this magnitude, from letotdv 00 an 
undeveloped and retnoie idbsxi; would 
oeitainly cost soorcs of millions of pounds. 
—Yours faithfully, ANTTONy CoiiRtNiEy 
House of Commons, SWi 


Life Assurance 

Sin—1 have read the insurance supplement 
puNtshed in your issue of July 24 th whb con¬ 
siderable interest and, particidar, your 
commems on the . table of .life assuranoe 00 m- 
parisom on page •at. You refer to fhe wide 
spread between the resukS of .i whole life 
policy issued by this tximpany in 1925 ' ind 
a policy issued by another company in 
same year. 

In 1925 the Provident Life was a specialist 
company whose policyholders too^ their poli¬ 
cies for the sake of the exccptiocially generous 
deferred house purchase n^sw which were 
guaranteed by the Company-^en emending 
to a guarantee that« When gnated^ the loan 
would be at a fixed rate of beat interest. 
The policies were mostly <^year endow¬ 
ments. but these rights appQed 
few whole life policies issued. The business 
was predominantly on a wiih-profit basis and 
the oompony undertook the collection of 
premiums at the home of the policyholder. 
All these factors profoundly influenced the 
terms that could be ofFered-Uand rightly so, 
since the policyholder’s hedge against kifla- 
lion Lay in the house he had been enabled to 
purchase rather than in the investment results 
of the policy. 

Some fifteen years ago the company 
decided to enter (he general market for life 
assurance, a decision which has resulted in a 
number of fundamental chaises. 1 would 
pick but two for reference. First, the com¬ 
pany no longer issues policies under which 
it undertakes the collection of premiums. 
Second, the deferred house purchase busi¬ 
ness, though sdU substantial, is mainly on a 
non-profit basis and, as a result, now makes 
a wctfthwhilc contribution to surplus avail¬ 
able for distribution as bonuses on with-profit 
policies. You will no doubt have noted that 


these changes, although fecent, have already 
jfiflucfioed the restiks of the company as 
shbwd in the later columns of ^ur tabic. 

I thiiik that these facts are sufficient to un¬ 
derline your own commenit that comparisons 
of results Pver Jong periods in the past arc, 
at the very least, an ipadequate guide as to 
fbture prospects. They ma^ind^, be mis¬ 
leading.—Yours faithfully, R. W. J. C^rabub 
G enenil Manager, 
Provident Life Assodajtion of London Ltd. 
LoUtfmr, BCz 


Sfli—Inj^r smuranjxt survey (July 29 th) 
Til^ Vli, whkh purpogfs id give the rates 
of jpbwthr and the m ycj jtic rntbs of 41 lead¬ 
ing companies, is a new depoiture. 


Whedser it,, is conoot m lelatc total 
eikpekitfes to premiums pdly, to the 
of ptmniums and *iOmtment in- 
dPUK, lo'the mtal of hiopme and outgo 
or to focal funds li g> iUbjeot on which 
opinion can reasonably,;diffdr. There can 

be no questjta, how<Mr, that if we are 
measuring the cost of ntnsilng the business 
we must Include ^ ooac of commission 
paki to members of the mil and to outside 
brdsers. This you have not ddoe and as a 
reaiik the table gives g oompletdy false im¬ 
pression of the relative posidon of the non- 
commisskm offices, the :Bquiiablc and the 
London Life vfs-d-eis Che other 39 in regard 
to economy of manag^nem. 

You have indiided the whole of the cost 
of the new business of die non-commission 
offices in calculating their redos and only a 
very small part of this for the others. The 
commission payments of the commission 
offices these days are one-third or more of 
their total expenses and for a fair comparison 
it ajppears thk about 50 per cent would have 
to be added to your ndos for the 39 com¬ 
panies.—Yours faithfUly, ’ F. H. Wai rs 

London, W 4 London Life Association Ltd. 


Trading with Cuba 

SiB—The following letter, dated June 25 , 
1965 , from the Ford Motor Company Ltd., 
may be of interest: 

'fhank you for your letter . , . con¬ 
cerning the parts you require for your 
1957 Zephyr .... Wc arc unable to 
comply with your request due to our 
company being American-owned and 
there being ... a ncn-Tradc Agrcc- 
mem in force at this time between 
Cuba and the USA ... . You can no 
doubt appreciate that we must comply with 
our company’s marketing policy. 

I was of course aware of the “ non-Tradc 
Agreement,” but I had assumed that a com¬ 
pany-domiciled in England would be under, 
some obligation to respect British trade 
policy.—Yours faithfully, 

Havana, Cuba . Maurice Hamm rin 
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MmH Pfr i i n pw. (Lift) Stainless steel cladding enhances tl^s 
Imposing doslgn of BP's now London head office. Tapering structural 
columns will swoop to the top of this 395>ft tower block, wholly clad in 
slngle-pleGe 6-ft wide sheeta made available by new steel rolling plant. 
Stainless steel fabricators: Morris Singer Co. Ltd. Architects: Joseph F. 
Milton Cashmore and Partners. 



■ mnrmnp 



V MabileiMMce-froe elsganee Stainless steal offered 
^ one of the most ecdnomicsl means of decoratively 
facing the dramatic Idnd-wall of Kensington's new 
' Royal Garden Hotel. Vertically troughed cladding is 
in '18/10/3' dditlty recommended for corrosive 
atmospheres. For Inferior design ‘18/8* quality Is 
'. usually suitable. Architects: R. Seifert ft Partners- 
* fabrication: Culford Art Metal Co. 





Cprtah waKig with a bright future-^n tha 620-ft Post Office Tower, 
London. Clad In durablt stainless staal> factory-esssmblad window wail 
•nKs hilpad to speed eroetlon. Stalnlosa stool requlrao only ocoaslonal 
wesblng down. Doaignad in tha Dlraclorlte General of Works, Ministry of 
PubHc Building and Works. Cladding by Henry Hope ft Sene. 


How to build for looting elegance 

splendid structures to stand the test of time. Bright immaculate desjgns 
that will pay permanent tribute to present-day skill. Here stainless steel 
excels, offering the architect an ideal combination of properties. Superior 
strength and corrosion-resistance. Endurance that means longer, more 
economical life. Stainless steel is being used with dramatic effect on 
the face of more and more modern buildings—and in elegant entrances 
and interiors. Good design can usefully exploit hs precision, its numerous 
finishes and forms. Practical, unrivalled maintenance-saving performance 
makes it a wise investment. Economy is further aided by the fast-growing 
number of standard architectural products in stainless steel. Experienced 
fabricators can actively assist the designer. Steel producers have invested 
In new plant to meet growing demand for greStef quantities, nevir forrnsend 
dimensions. To create enduring functional designs—look ahead, and make 
more of stainless steel. 



BRITISH IRON AND OTEiL RDEIUTION 
•TULHPUn TOnULimilT IONDON8W1 
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HOW ALLiSCHALMERS 
MAKES IT HAPPEN 
IN 

INDUSTRY 

control that adiust for wear, change prod sis such as this pump is undergoiflg Ra- H/ VOdfS 6X08116(106, thCSO dfO neads, Allis Chalmers can pro«rde equip 
uct Size or clear the crushing chamber liability and economy of operation ire sub- mn* went that can halp you operate efficiently 

without shutting donn stantiated before you re asked to consider AlllS-CndiniirS COSt*CUtting and economicaUy, 

them ter Credentials to industry. Men with 

the knowledge to research and 
solve your problems. Methods with 
a reputation for success Machines 
to implement these methods, 

Allis Chalmers alliance with 
industry has bred an alertness 
to Its changing needs Look 
to Allis-Chalmers for the skills 
and equipment to strengthen 
your competitive position. 

Allis Chalmers International, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wisconsin 53201, USA. 

ALUS-CHAkMgRS 

IdfrfrMwr Is on AHli Cholmori tfodemorh A bj77 

A LIS CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL PROVIDER SPECIALIZED AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT TO BASIC INDUSTRIE*^ AND GOVERNMENTS THROUGHOUT THE V;0R 0 
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The Electrical Engineering Industry of the German 
Democratic Republic is also represented at the Leipzig 
Autumn Fair held between 6th and 12th September 1965 

Its exhibition will be grouped in the following three centres 


The Leipzig Branch of ELBKTROTEOHNIK, 
701 Leipzig, 

Gottachedstrasse 1. 


St&dtisches Kaufhaus, fair building 


Bugra-Haus, fair building 


Technical and business experts on the stands 
will be glad to offer detailed information. 


Leipzig • the*centre of world«wide trade - awaits you 


Doutscher Innen- und Aussenhandel 


ELEKTROTECHNIK 
104 Berlin - Chausseestrasse 111112 
German Democratic Republic. 
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BOAC cares... 



about exporting businessmen 


Businessmen don’t buy shares in BOAC. They 
buy tickets. And every ticket bought is a wise 
investment. 

I'akc new business for example. 

And the case of Leonard Tliompson. 

As Sales Manager of Dunlop Fooiwear Ltd., 
he is continually broadening his company’s 
horizons. Any chance of orders anywlicrc in 
the wi>rld, and he'll go after them. 


With vital export contracts at stake, he can’t 
afford coo many time-wasting stopovers or 
changes of plane. Leonard Thompson is a very 
busy business man. 

A conscientious one, too. 

His company gets mad if they’re not ahead 
of their competitors. Whether the destinadoii 
is Teheran, Toronto or Trinidad, they want toget 
there directly and quickly. 


Dunlop Footwear are also on the ball when it 
comes to after-sales service. Realising that there 
is more to BOAC than just passenger flights, 
they often use its Air Cargo service to follow-up 
sales with speedy, efficient deliveries. 

Dunlop Footwear sales staff have flown to 
every country served by BOAC. They know 
BOAC cares |kbout exporting businessmen. 
They have a super sales graph to prove it. 


BOAC TAKES 600D CARE OF YOU 




IRITI6H OVCRSEAS AIRWAYS CORFORATION 
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Mr Micawber’s 
Difficulties 

S o after nine months of dynamic sodalima, Mr Mkawber is left stranded on 
die sands of Sdlly, for something to turn op. The Prime Minister 

has had his diances. An deetkm in Mmdi certainly or even in June, fought 
ag-ainst Sir Alec DougJaS'^Hbme, could have put him back with a majority lug 
enough to sweat through a score of Waib^ or PUgets fm four or five years. 
Now Labour ministers are trying to sound realistic as thqr talk of no election 
before the spring of 1967. All Mr Wfison can do is hope: t^t he still has friends 
in Washington, if precious few on die Contioeot; that the Gty will stop talking 
sterling down; that the loreignefS will stop reading mmisters’ speeches that 
declare the squeeze is really no squeeze; that the British electors will grow to 
like the hairshirt (which will be pretty uncomfortable by mid-February); and 
that Mrs Micawber will not get the death wish. 

If the state of sterling is nothing much to write home about a week after 
Mr Callaghan's last mini-budget (see page 539) the fault lies not with the 
measures themselves, which in ordinary times would have been more than enough 
to do the trick, but with the Government’s butterfingcry way of doing things. 
Mr Callaghan announced his squeeze without giving even an estimate of the 
heavy loss to the reserves whidi prompted it, although everytme suspected the 
loss had been heavy. So doubts built up until the routine figures were published 
on Monday. I hese proved serious enough (without allowing for further official 
fudging) to start more fears that sterner measures would shortly have to be on 
the way. It reads like a potted version of the bad thriller that Mr Wilson has 
been running since last November. There has been appalling luck as well as 
appalling judgment in it all, but when confidence starts to go down the drain 
no rumour and no expedient begins to sound impossible. 

Only in his marital relations with the Labour party can Mr Wilson claim 
real Success from the last parliamentary stint before the recess, and even here 
he is still shirking the problem of pluming the gaps on his front bench. The 
men ripe for the chop have been obvious for weeks : Mr Cilousins, an un-minister 
of a non-ministry; Sir Frank Soskice, an ailing Home Secretary crushed by a 
diffuse and unhelpful department (and now caught in the racist trap described 
on page 506); Mr Jay, an unimaginative President of the Board of Trade ; Mr 
Bottomley, an embarrassing link with the Commonwealth; and Mr Benn, a 
Postmaster-General who has managed to wreck bis own government's incomes 
policy and give his customers higher prices and lower efficiency. Stern men 
would also throw in Lord Longford (but who could lead the House of Lords 
any better ?), Mr Griffiths (but what harm docs he do ?} and those ineffable 
refugees from the campus, Lords Snow and Bowden. Even if Mr Wilson were 
to sweep away the lot (and if be has the guts to axe Mr Cousins and Mr Benn 
he is a better man than we take him for), the surprising thing about this list of 
failures is that it is so short. A party out of office for 13 years might well have 
thrown up many more misfits. Instead, the Foreign Office and the Ministry of 
Defence are in good hands, and if Mr Callaghan at the Treasury can be faulted, 
no one should underestimate both the pressure he has been under as the Govern¬ 
ment’s No. I fall guy, and die extent to which he has matured, especially in the 
Commons. As for Mr Brown, the arguments for getting rid of him need no 
repetition, but he remains essential in keeping the word expansion somewhere 
in Labour’s vocabulary. The general standard of departmental ministers has 
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Mrs M: Mr Micawber may have concealed his difficulties from 
me but his sanguine temper may have led nim to expect 
that he would overcome them. The pearl necklace and 
bracelets which I inherited from mama have been disposed 
of for less than half their value. But I never vrill desert 
Mr Micawber, No ! 1 never will do it! 

—DAVID COPPERFIELD 

been surprisingly high. Mr Peart is now being sensible about 
the fanners (see page 530) and Mr Gunter is shaping up to 
be equally realistic with the dockers (see below), just as Mr 
Ctosland has tried to be with the teachers. 

Why, then, has the Wilson government, after cmly nine 
months, landed itself as well as the country uncomfortably 
close to Carey Street? To uSe the Tories as scapegoats is not 
good enough. The only possible answer seems to be: Mr 
Wilson himself. Instead of being a one-man band. Labour 
has produced an unexpectedly good crop instrumentalists, 
but under a conductor who too often has the breadth of vision 
of a first bassoon. 

Mr Heath was right to aim his censure on Monday at 
the Prime Minister personally. The trouble was that this 
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invtdved fighting Mr Wilson on his fiivourite ground, and 
actually helped him to rally Labour behind him. But the 
exercise was worth while, ff Mr Wilson has sent off Labour 
MPs in reasonably good heart, the party conference still looms 
ahead. If Mr Heath’s own speech was uninspiring, its content 
signalled the arrival of an alternative prime minister relevant 
to the times. Nor did he fail to show the faithful a smudge 
of blood. Mr Wilson’s last minute gimmick, accompanied 
by some ham acting which would have made ^erbohm Tree 
blush, was pretty silly—and, except through the Gannex- 
bemused spectacles of The Times, there were bruises on both 
sides. That Mr Heath’s speech would be disappointing was 
probably predictable ; so perhaps was Mr Maudling’s cheerful 
and effective pugnacity. In Mr Heath the Tories may not 
have got a Rupert of debate, but who dares imagine how Sir 
Alec would have fared in the rough stuff ? 

On the long view, a more crucial test for Mr Heath has 
been the reshuffling of the shadow cabinet. Some of his 
young Turks will be sorry that he has bowed to the needs of 
unity and stuck to the same 21 men as Sir Alec, and they will 
not be alone in praying that among other changes when 
Mr Heath comes to form a real cabinet. Lord Dilhorne will 
not be his Lord Chancellor. But the changes in the top jobs 
are obviously sensible: Mr Madeod has something of the 
first importance to get his sharp litde teeth into. Sir Alec has 
a decent role without hedging too much of foreign affairs, and 
Mr Maudling, as official No. 2, will presumably be able to let 
fly whenever a sufficiently tempting target pops up over the 
Government parapet. 

But the most significant move could be Mr Enoch Powell 
to defence. Mr Heath must know that Mr Powell has harshly 
realistic views about Britain’s role overseas, and this may be 
a sign that the Government could find itself outflanked in the 
defence cuts business. Mr Heath’s other intriguing decision 
is to chop up his shadow cabinet into three sub-groups. This 
may be no more than a reflection of a teal cabinet’s committee 
system, but it could be a sign that he is preparing for a smaller, 
more streamlined cabinet. 

Either way, the Tories now look in much better shape to 
take over. Tliey, at least, must be hoping that in a month or 
two’s time, as ffie beaches thin out, Mr Wilson will remember 
some other words of Mrs Micaw^r: 

My family are of opinion that Mr Micawber should quit 
London, and exert his t<dents in the country. 


Docks: Now Who Runs the Country ? 

Lord Devlin’s inquiry into the docks has provided a true 
test of whether Britain can change as it should—‘and 
a challenge to the Government to prove that it can 


L ord oevlin has an appalling story to tell, and he tells it 
appallingly well. The docks are a national disgrace, and 
one ^t cannot be hidden. The mouths the country’s 
great rivers display, in summary form, all those traits of which 
Britain is so rightly unjvoud—^Victorian legacy, blundering 
management, bolshie workers, restrictive practices, outdated 
trade unions. Name it, they have it. The economic effects 


of disruption and incompetence in the ports are direct, in 
that they hamper the flow of trade upon which Britain totally 
relies; and indirect, in that they discourage everyone who 
has to put anything through a British port—which most 
notably includes the people to whom Britain should be selling 
more than it does. 

One of the first things that the new Government did when 
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it came to power was to appoint the Devlin committee. Lord 
Devlin has now reported (Cmnd 2734) on the most radical 
of all the troubles of the docks^—the men who work in them, 
and their conditions of employment. The committee’s first 
act was, in an interim report, to make a recommendation on 
the dockers" wage claim which perpetrated all the usual (and 
manifold) inflationary errors that arbitrators are apt to perpe¬ 
trate. Maybe its error bought it goodwill. In any case, 
Devlin has now put itself back on the side of the angels. 

The report makes a series of clear recommendations for 
action by everyone connected with dock labour; and it enjoins 
the Government to have ready its plans for doing what needs 
to be done in the event (ii seems a quite likely event) of the 
responsible bodies turning out to be imwitling or unable to 
swallow the nasty but necessary medicine they are offered. 
The ball is squarely in the Minister of Labour's coun. Mr 
Gunter, himself a trade union leader who has no special 
sympathy for employers, has also a healthy and vocally 
expressed contempt for incompetence in union affairs. If he 
cannot succeed in the task that the Devlin report sets before 
him, the Government might as well pack up. 

For the Devlin report makes no startling discoveries, and 
discloses no startling facts. It is all dreadfully familiar. 
Indeed the principal recommendation is, quite simply, that a 
scheme propounded in October, 1961 (the so-called Crichton- 
Cousins declaration) should be reformulated. The object of 
this scheme was to ensure that port workers and port employers 
be put in a permanent and responsible relationship to each 
other. Despite the blessing that it received from its authors, 
the then leaders of the 'two sides in the employer-employee 
relationship, it has sunk into a morass of committees and 
memoranda and inaction. Devlin is dearly right. This way 
lies the solution (although it is hard to follow Devlin's reasons 
for believing that the Dock Labour Scheme, which interposes 
a syndicalist body between employers and employees, would 
continue to be needed if they were in a permanent, rather than 
a casual, relationship). But neither party to the negotiations 
that arc necessary if decasualisation is to be pushed through 
is competent to do the pushing. So they must be pushed 
until they become competent. 

I N most of the nation's dock systems history has left in its 
wake a plethora of little firms, too small to be efficient, 
too poor not to be slack in discipline in short-term acceptance 
of restrictive practices, and grasping on long-term improve¬ 
ments in working conditions. Such employers must be 
eliminated. The Rochdale inquiry into the physical structure 
of the ports, back in 1962, recommended that port employers 
should be licensed to operate only if they were of a size to 
operate efficiently. Such a licensing system is what Devlin 
says that Mr Gunter should set up now. It is a case for 
mercy-killing. 

The main trade union in the ports, however, suffers from 
another problem: it is overweight. The Transport and 
General Workers Union is vast. Its incompetence in the 
docks is revealed not only by the incidence of unofficial strikes, 
and by the success of a few piffling agitators, but by the fact 
that the tiny, officially disregarded stevedores and dockers 
union (the Blue union) holds 25 per cent of the dockers in 
London, and 12 per cent in Liverpool. In both those ports 
maybe a third of the workers do not bother to pay dues to any 


union at all. The Devlin report argues that the transport 
union leaders have simply given up on the docks. The union’s 
written evidence to the committee's main inquiry “ was a letter 
covering half a sheet of foolscap together with reproductions 
of a few earlier documents." Devlin does not accept the pious 
platitudes about responsible trade unionism: “A trade union 
leader is not a policeman who can be called in by the employers 
to enforce the law." But, as the report says, if responsible 
trade unionism is to be restored in the docks, the directioa 
of the campaign must be in the hands of the union’s senior 
officers." At last, a job for Mr Cousins, that most senior 
officer ? 

But it is not the detail of the report, however sharp the 
diagnosis and however convincing (or otherwise) the remedies, 
that makes the publication of these recommendations such 
a very important event now. The docks arc a symptomatic 
scandal. The way in which labour is employed there is the 
direct cause of the specific malpractices that take place in the 
docks. Very probably the notorious strikes, official and un¬ 
official, which bedevil the ports are the least of the ill conse¬ 
quences to which this system gives rise. Devlin describes the 
working of certain ships in London, the fiddles and rackets 
that have become customs, connived at by both sides. 

But there are very good reasons for believing that these are 
merely extreme and conspicuous examples of something that 
occurs far and wide in British industry. And the docks are 
symptomatic in another way. They represent an enormous 
historical investment. Through mechanisation, produaivicj 
has doubled in fifteen years. The docks are now—according 
to last week’s report of the National Ports Council—^to receive 
a vast new wave of modem investment, in the form of new 
berths, whole new dock systems, of the kind that the nation 
needs throughout industry. But if these new investments ate 
to be sunk in assets that can be utilised only in a way bound up 
with pernicious traditions and bad old habits, they might aa 
well not have been made. Nobody would think cf operating 
a steelworks for one shift a day, five days a week, with over¬ 
time on weekends if the men feel like working overtioie. 
Why on earth should it be accepted that ports should be 
worked like that ? The Port of London, with all its ships 
locked up, is worth several steelworks. Like any chunk of 
capital equipment, it cannot be efficiently worked until its 
labour relations arc right. 

So the reactions of Mr Gunter to Devlin can fairly be taken 
as a measure of how far government—any government—can 
go to improve efficiency at the key points of British industry. 
Nobody could doubt that Mr Gunter will try his damnedest, 
however polite his words in the Commons on Thursday. It 
is not a matter of nationalisation, or of the virtues of free 
enterprise flook where that has got everyone in the docks) or 
of any other doctrine. It is a matter of sheer, nasty decisions, 
which must make the man Avho takes them unpopular with a 
whole raft of people who may now think he is quite a decent 
chap. It is going to be an autumn to watch in the docks. 

Appointments, Business and Personal 
notices, and other 
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Black Paper 


The Government has pinched the Tories’ 
policy on immigration. Its measures 
put a strain on ubersd conscience&*~and 
will do so on the economy 

T he Govemment believes that there are enough coloured 
peoi^ k a few towns in Britain to set off real racial 
hatx^ Its new policy (Cmnd 2739) is bipartisan; which 
means that Labour has pinched the Tories* white trousers. To 
announce it the Government put up their most bipartisan 
front-bencher, Mr Herbert Bowden. Because he was Labour’s 
chief whip for nine years he never made speeches in the 
Commons: he is therefme the one person on die Labour 
benches who could eat his patty’s liberal words without also 
eating his own. 

Only 7,500 ontry permits will be issued each year to pro- 
fessionid and skill^ wwkers from die Commonwealth. All 
the rest will be barred, even (although this is just incom¬ 
petence in drafting) oWioawealth recruits for the British 
army. Meanwhile immigration frcun Lord Mountbatten’s war¬ 
time base ol Malta, in special eccmomic trouble, will be 
increased to 1,000 a year. Probably fewer than 7,500 Com- 
roonwedth citizens will actually arrive. Last year 20,824 
vouchers were issued—the figures that the Govemment had 
been making [day with this week—but only 14,700 Common¬ 
wealth workers turned up. So this is a drastic and libellous 
declaration of how much British people fear black people. 
Presumably foreign workers will continue to be allowed in at 
around last year’s fiow of 42,500, and the net increase of Irish 
residents in Britain—which was last year, at some 30,000, 
almost half the net increase of residents from the entire Com¬ 
monwealth—^will go on. But then Europeans ate Europeans. 

One proposal is utterly intolmble. It is that habeas corpus 
should be denied to Commonwealth citizens who have lawfully 
spent fewer than six months, or who have unlawfully spent 
up to five years, in Britain. These people could be deported— 
by the Home Secretary, with no recourse to the courts. Sir 
Frank Soskice, the present Home Secretary, is the son a 
foreign politician who sought refuge in Britain. He can surely 
not want to put the responsibility for deciding who is sent 
bock home into any politician’s bands. His predecessor, Mr 
Henry Brooke, who had some trouble with a certain Chief 
Enahcffo, could remind him of the odium this attracts. No 
doubt Parliament will refuse to pass any bill containing such 
a provisitm. 

It also seems that the Government is frightened because a 
certain number of students have in fact been taking jobs in 
Britain (althou^ one guesses that the number is smaller than 
that of the alleged au pair girls who also indulge in illicit work). 
Now, it seems, those who do not pursue their studies will be 
shipped off home. High Commissioners ci Commonwealth 
countries will be asked about their students’ good faith. There 
is more than one Gmunonwealth country whose government 
is not a suitable censor of its young people’s opinions. 

Heads of families will be allowed to bring in wives and 
other dependants, provided those dependants are not over 16. 
This provision will be just bearaUe, if exceptions are freely 
made fw children who may have t^n kept in their native 


cotmtry past the age of 16 in order, f<» example, to go on 
with keir education. Dependants will also, rightly, be 
exempted from the health regulations that will be introduced 
to prevent sick people from arriving in Britain. 

Having thus won the approval of Sir Cyril Osborne, and 
pulled the rug from under the Brummagem Conservatives, the 
Government declares that it will do its best by the 850,000-odd 
cdoured people already here. The Race Relations Bill and 
the Department of Education’s sensible and moderate recom- 
moidatitms about schools are a start. But the white paper 
proposes nothing mote. There is to be no special help for 
immigrants’ housing. The only special finance for local 
authorities with racial problems will go to hire a few 
more social workers. If race relations are really so grave as 
to justify this week’s panic measures (The Economist does 
not believe that they are) surely something more should have 
been done to improve them ? 


N ow it is the British economy that must take most of the 
strain. Some informed guesses have indicated that the 
shortfall in the labour force will be as much as 300,000 by 
1970. It had been assumed that Commonwealth countries 
would make up part of the short-fall, hdping British industry 
on its way to the sort of economic growth that migrants have 
pushed ahead in western Europe. Probably the supply of 
willing labour from the Mediterranean coast, or from Asia 
Minor, has already been pre-empted by other countries, even 
if it were tolerable to suggest that whitish workers should be 
allowed to come to Britain because brownish ones are not. 

It is true that Britain uses labour very inefficiently. But diis 
is irrelevant to the argument about Commonwealth immi¬ 
grants. Even if 100,000 workers a year were still coming in 
from the Commonwealth, the important economic point about 
them would be their mobility, their readiness to move to areas 
where labour is needed, rather than their crude numerical 
impact on an under-used existing tabour force of 21 million 
people. This very mobility into areas and occupations where 
British people are unwilling to go is what has led to their 
geograikical and occupational concentration (shift-work ia 
textiles in Bradford, rubber near Southall; public transport 
and hospitals in most big cities). The resisting geographical 
concentration in housing that white people do not want to 
occupy, and would refuse to occupy so intensively, is what 
has M the Government to cry enough. 

The consequence is that the British will now have to move 
about more and work a lot harder: and that includes manage¬ 
ment as well, who will have to get more out of their machines 
with less freely available labour—or go bust. This would be 
good. But if it is to happen the Government will have to do 
a lot more for the domestic economy than it proposes to do 
for the immigrant community. The need for wage-related 
unemployment benefit, industrial retnuning, education, invest¬ 
ment allowances, the lot is more urgent than ever. But was 
the need not great enough already, without adding measures 
that make a non-radal Commonwealth seem evep. more of a 
mockery dian it did ? Even the Australian Labour party has 
now ended its opposition to colourdl- immigrants there. 
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Grabbing Cairo’s Olive Twig 


If Britain is to disentangle from 
South Arabia it needs 
Egypt’s help 

T WO small flags can flutteringly be raised to show progress 
in Britain's laborious trek out of South Arabia. The right 
people have come to London to talk about the ri^t diings; 
Cairo's press and radio is not calling them treacherous stooges 
for doing so. At Mr Greenwood’s express and personally 
delivered invitation^ Adeni and South Arabian federal leaders 
are trying to work out an agenda for a constitutional conference 
at the end of the year. And, seemingly at the twelfth hour, 
Egypt decided to let them go in peace; a routine denuncia¬ 
tion of the London meeting appeared only in the rather dimmer 
Cairo papers that somehow missed out on the change in 
direction. Agreed that Briuin need not gush its gratitude 
to Cairo for suspending part of a bully-boy propaganda cam¬ 
paign (and reports on Wednesday of terrorist incidents in 
Aden show that it is only the propaganda that can easily be 
switched on and off); all the same, the gesture is probably 
about as generous a one as Egypt can make at the present 
time. It will be a muffed chance if the British goveniment 
does not respond. 

The problems facing the South Arabian working party 
are as tough as they ever were. Mr Greenwood’s formula 
of a unitary state, whith at the beginning of the year had a 
good deal of support, is slipping out of favour as people 
begin to realise what it might mean for them. The conun¬ 
drum of how to merge Aden and the federation makes the 
most robust negotiator feel rather pale. The position of the 
three eastern protectorates (one of which is unrepresented at 
this meeting) is still unsettled: because the eastern states 
arc relatively more advanced and in touch with modern times 
than their western neighbours they form something of a 
bridge between Aden’s politicians and the more deep-dyed 
feudal sheikhs. The point is that if Cairo decides to slop 
whipping up the terrorists, Adeni and federal leaders have a 
better chance of sorting out their troubles without their 
sht)Lilders twitching at the thought of some carefully slung 
grenade. 

Caught between British indecision and the terrorist cam¬ 
paign of the National Liberation Front, Adenis have held 
tight to the lifeline of the United Nations resolution on Aden 
in 1963. This resolution proposed, among other things, 
self-determination and elections to be supervised by a UN 
presence. Federal leaders have given the resolution reluctant 
lip service; every now and then one or other of them 
decides that chances of survival are greater if he opts 
outright for Cairo and “ nationalism.” Now there arc hints 
that the middle path is less gummed up than it was. Before 
coming to London, Mr Abdullah Asnag, the leader of the 
Aden People’s party (which recently merged with another 
group to form the fiery-sounding Organisation for the 
Liberation of the Occupied South), was given radio time in 
Cairo: this marked a definite break with Egypt’s earlier 
policy of acknowledging the National Liberation Front alone 
as the authentic voice of South Arabia. 


If Britain has really accepted disengagement from the South 
Arabian federation as a desirable aim (and despite the hum¬ 
ming and hawing that still goes on this does seem to be so), it 
is of first importance that Egypt should disengage too. Egyp¬ 
tians would argue that since ^ey arc all Arabs the comparison 
with Britain does not apply: in fact, Egyptian support for a 
moderate Adeni nationalist, such as Mr Asnag, rather than for 
a terrorist group would be disengagement enough. The fear 
is that, Anglo-Egyptian relations being what they are, people 
in Britain may pounce gleefully on the evidence of l^ypt’s 
own weakness. And from here the trails lead to a facet of 
British Middle East policy that has been constantly discredited 
but never discarded: the tendency to take sides with any 
Arab country that looks like standing up to Egypt. Once,;in 
a forthright way, it was Iraq ; now, in a much more subdued 
manner, it i.s Saudi Arabia. 


C ERTAINLY Egypt is in a sad mess in Yemen. Beside it, 
Britain’s troubles in the federation look nursery stuff. 
Militarily things are going against the Egyptians, who have 
had to withdraw their troops from large royalist-dominated 
areas ; politically they arc even worse. The Egyptians say 
they would like to quit; their trouble is that they want to 
quit on their own terms, and as more and more of their 
republican prot6g£s turn against them, this becomes increas¬ 
ingly difficult. Britain might h:Ive advice to offer but President 
Nasser would never accept that he had anything to learn 
from that old colonialist. So the war is on, with thunder 
against Saudi Arabia (without whose arms and money the 
royalist Yemenis would never have stuck together), which 
looks at the moment like developing into land and air fighting 
across the disputed Saudi-Ycmeni frontier. 

Elsewhere in the Arab world, Egyptian stock is pitched 
low. This is partly because of the misadventures in Yemen; 
partly because President Nasser has knocked aside his own 
pedestal by detailing what cannot, at prcscni, be done against 
Israel. The Syrians, among others, have implied that weak 
knees over Israel is the price Egypt is paying for American 
wheat. Some of this charge has stuck: it has also provoked 
Nasser into defending himself in a way that may, at least, 
delay the wheat supplies. 

Egypt is in bad trouble in Yemen: its banner elsewhere 
is flying low. What of Saudi Arabia ? King F^aisal's posi¬ 
tion towards Egypt is straightforw'ard: in an unadmitted 
Saudi version of the Monroe Doctrine, he wants Egypt out 
of the Arabian peninsula—which he considers Saudi Arabia’s 
own preserve. But is it as simple as this ? Since Saudi 
Arabia stopped wrangling with Britain over disputed bits of 
territory, there has been a tendency iu London to point hope¬ 
fully to King Faisal as the white hope of a blackish peninsula. 
“ Look at all the reforms he has carried out ” may be a side¬ 
stepping British way of wondering whether, after all, wc might 
not be able tp slip some of those cranky little gulf sheikhdoms 
(the ones without oil anyhow) into the Saudi fold. 

So wc might, one day. But to back Saudi Arabia in the 
tacit hope that it might “ protect ” the area from Egyptian 
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infringement is to plod over old ground, and oid mistakes. 
Militarily, Saudi Arabia is still a non-starter; politically, it 
is still feudal despite its new economic reforms. For 
sanity's sake, let Britain keep out of the Saudi-Hgyptian 
quarrel, while hoping they can strike a peaceful balance. But, 
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while hoping this, London should take the risk of grabbing at 
that meagre little olive twig that Cairo seems to be holdmg 
out this way. For whatever happens later on, it is still 
primarily Egypt that Britain must settle with if disentangle¬ 
ment from South Arabia is to be cither graceful or honest. 


BRITAIN’S DEFENCE 

Six Per Cent 

M f Healey was entitled to his breather 
with the press at the Ministry of 
Defence on Wednesday. By rationalisation 
and streamlining of programmes, he has 
already arranged cuts in Britain's defence 
spending that will total £220 million. This 
means that he is halfway to his goal of keep¬ 
ing the 1969-70 defence budget down to 
j(^2,ooo million at 1964 prices. Other pos¬ 
sible economics can be detected. For 
instance, the round figure of 300 Phantom 
aircraft to be bought from the Americans 
has been reached by adding together the 
separate shopping lists of the Navy and the 
Royal Air Force. But planners in the Min¬ 
istry of Defence have other ideas. If the 
two services are using the same aircraft, 
(he argument goes, then it ought to be a 
joint-sertice aircraft with a joint-service 
crew—something on the lines of a pool of 
Phantoms-plus-crcw on which the Navy and 
the RAF could draw according to need, 
thus cutting the total requirement. F.ven 
if the services would not wear this good 
idea, the Navy's share of Phantom could 
be cut quite drastically for another reason 
—the British commitment to share develop¬ 
ment of a variable-sweep, carrier-borne 
aircraft designed in France; if Britain 
builds this neat and deadly little weapon, 
rhe Navy will have room for proportionately 
fewer Phantoms. 

On top of cuts like this, some reduction 
in the work demanded of the British forces 
throughout the world will doubtless be re¬ 
quired. Bur, on the face of ir, it docs not 
look as if it is going to be necessary to cut 
any major overseas commitment; it ought to 
be possible to reach Mr Healey’s target 
without any major cuts in Malaysia or west 
Germany. If Mr Healey thus succeeds in 
relatively painlessly achieving his total cut 
of £400 million by 1970 (which is only a 
cut compared with what defence expendi¬ 
ture would otherwise have risen to) then 
the defence budget will have been r^uced 
from seven to six per cent of the gross 
national product. Six per cent is a reason¬ 
able enough burden for a medium-sized 
country in a still volatile and dangerous 
world ; it is what Germany and France both 
bear. For the first time since the war a 
rationally planned struaure seems to be 
emerging for British defence. 


CYPRUS 

No Scrap of Paper 

F or tmcQ it is possible to say something 
quite definite about Cyprus. On July 
23rd the Cypriot government introduced a 
new electoral law which abolishes the pro¬ 
visions in the constitution for separate 
Turkish representation in parliament that 
were accepted by the Greek Cypriots when 
they signed the Zurich agreements in i960. 
The Turkish government was moved to 
appeal to the Security Council and on 
Tuesday the council met to consider both 
the Turkish complaint and a Cypriot 
counter-complaint alleging Turkish inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of the island. 

It is widely recognised that the Zurich 
settlement has proved unworkable. But 
that does not give any of the signatories 
the right to treat it as if it were a scrap of 
paper. Repeated declarations by the Greek 
Cypriots that they regard the i960 treaty 
as invalid arc beside the point. So are 
claims that the treaty no longer corresponds 
to reality. The Greek Cypriots have no 
mono^ly of reality and it is equally 
realistic to point out that if they persist in 
their present course the Turks, in Ankara 
as well as in Cyprus, will not accept it 
calmly. 

As it is, the new electoral law is hasten¬ 
ing the dc facto partition of the island— 
which the (ireck Cypriots are bitterly 
opposed to—by provoking the Turkish 
Cypriots into promulgating their own laws 
in their own “ parliament." Do the Greeks 
really mean to cut off their noses to spite 
their faces ? Fortunately tlie Cyprus 
government has been sensible enough to 
postpone elections for a year. There is time 
for second thoughts in Nicosia—but no 
time to lose before the Greek Cypriots let 
ir be known that they fully accept the neces¬ 
sity of re-negotiating the i960 settlement 
by agreement with the Turks. 


PyVRLIAMENT 

Session*s Scorecard 

EMBERS of Parliament have been 
gasping for the holiday which began 
on Thurs^y evening and continues until 
the Commons return for the last few days 
of ihc session on October 26th, The Prime 
Minister’s parentheses have become so long 


auid evasive that one despairs of ever reach¬ 
ing a main clause, and tnc Opposition front 
bench have lately been repetitive rather than 
constructive. Backben^ers have been 
showing more energy but (with a few 
blessed exceptions) to equally Iktlc purpose, 
although there have been fewer bogus points 
of order than there were at the beginning 
of the session. This is perhaps a sign that 
Conservative backbenchers, who are 
inclined to think that whatever goes against 
tbeir party mu.st be out of order, are living 
more of their own way. 

What has been the result of the session 
so far in actual legislation? Mr Wilson has 
claimed a total of 65 government bills 
through the ("ommons, but five of these, 
iuclud^g rent and race relations, will not 
get on the statute book until October. This 
total includes a large number of consolida¬ 
tion measures, as is usual for the first session 
of a new government. Among the other bills 
passed, however, are only four of primary 
importance, the two Finance Bills, the 
Rt^undancy Payments Bill and the Law 
Commissions Bill. The Steel and Land 
bills have not seen the light of day nor have 
several lesser proposals in the Queen’s 
speech such as the institution of an 
Ombudsman and the measure to make com- 
paiiic.s reveal their political contributions. 
Mr Wilson can say with truth that he will 
have got through more bills this session than 
the Tories did in the last; but he has not 
achieved anything like what he said he 
would last November. 

One of the latest consolidation bills, the 
National Insurance Bill, embodies statutory 
instruments which have not previously been 
made into statute law. As Mr Page, the 
member for ('rosby, pointed out last Mon¬ 
day, the clauses which contain rhem will 
never be discussed by the House since it is 
not in order to debate the merits or demerits 
of consolidation bills. Since in future these 
bills will be drafted by the Law Com¬ 
missioners rather than as at present by the 
parliamentary draftsmen, they are likely to 
contain more new statute law. Indeed this 
was precisely the main objection which the 
Omservatives brought against the Law 
Commissions Bill. It will be no bad thing 
if the commissioners do propose some minor 
legislation by this means; but Parliament 
must be allowed to discuss what they have 
proposed. Mr Wilson may reflect that if 
that had been allowed in this session bis 
score would have been lower still. 
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TRADE DISPUTES 

Biting the Bullet 

T he House of Lords on Monday 
swallowed its pride by accepting the 
Comracns" reasons for reversing what is 
understood to be the meaning of the 
courts' decision in the famous case of 
Rookci^ veniis Baniard. To oversimplify: 
the Govenunent had wished to make it plain 
that a threat to strike was not actionable^ 
while the Conservative majority in the 
Lords had wished to affirm that a threat to 
strike could, in certain circumstances, be 
regarded as the tort of intimidation. Lord 
Dilhornc, for the Tories in the Lords, 
agreed not to insist on his party’s amend¬ 
ment to the Bill. He made it plain that 
he was doing so on the ground of 
expediency, not of principle. Plenty of 
people on the Labour side, even within 
the trade union movement, would agree 
with him. 

Clearly enough, it is wrong to withdraw 
the protection of the courts from an 
individualist—however spiky—like Mr 
Rookes, who refused to belong to a trade 
union. Aca)rding to some versions, what 
made the Government insist so powerfully 
on a measure that some of its member^ 
think is wrong, and what made Lord 
Dilhoriie accept this insistence, was a threat 
by Mr George Woodcock and his fellows 
in the Trades Union Congress to withhold 
co-operation with the ne^ royal commission 
that is to look at the affairs of the trade 
union movement until they had got satis- 
facuon on this point. Did they really sug¬ 
gest a go-slow in giving evidence, like so 
many engine drivers ? If they did, the 
royal commission has yet another trade 
union abuse to look into. They might 
consult Mr WoodciH:k. He is one of the 
comm issii'll \ members. 


VliriNAM 

Gently 

T in- general commanding the American 
marines at Da Nang in Vietnam 
expressed his grief on Wednesday at the 
killing of five civilians, including three 
children, in a village ten miles south 
of the base which was attacked on 
Monday. Newspaper accounts had told 
how 5omc of the marines, after being 
sniped at as they entered the village, 
got out of hand. Apparently the 
villagers had not dared to get clear before 
the attack, as a loudspeaker waroing bad 
urged them to do ; some of them stayed in 
underground shelters^ and became victims 
of grenades thrown mto these bunkers by 
marines who may have thought the Viet- 
cong snipers were hiding there. 

The episode may seem a relatively small 
one. Many innocents have suffereo in the 
Vietnam war. Mahy have suffered in the 
numerous other conflicts now tormenting 
the world There is no doubt that, in re¬ 
cent months, cruel things have happened in 
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such convulsed areas as the southern Sudan, 
the Congo, Yemen, the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic, Iraq's Kurdish regions and elsewhere, 
and have mostly gone unremarked—often 
because nobody was present who felt a 
concern to tell the story, sometimes because 
the story was firmly suppressed. The spoc- 
lighi fell on the village of Chan Son. But. 
wherever the spotlight falls, what it revcal.s 
should be looked at steadily and remem¬ 
bered, not hastily passed over. We do not 
need Qian Son to show us that war is 
always cruel, li points to a more specific 
danger. The Americans in Vietnam face 
a particular challenge ; they need to be able 
to show a population to whom their pre¬ 
sence is not easily explained that they really 
do mean well by the Vietnamese ; their case 
is that they offer a defence against aggres¬ 
sion. Even though on a small scale by 
war’s tragic standards, any act (ff indiscrimi¬ 
nate brutality can destroy that case quicker 
than anything else. 


Undiscouraged 

S O far, eagerness to involve the United 
Natitms in the Vietnam conflia seems 
limited to Washington—which is eager only 
for a limited involvement. On July 28th 
President Johnson asked U Thant to do all 
he could to promote a solution; he also 
expressed appreciation of the Secretary- 
General's earlier actions in regard to Viet¬ 
nam, an appreciation that has not always 
been marked. Two days later the United 
States made a further request for UN co¬ 
operation in a formal letter to the Security 
Council; but it did not ask for a council 
debate. Nor has any other government 
requested a debate. Russia’s reluctance to 
ask for one has long been conspicuous. Any 
kind of UN action in the matter has been 
repeatedly and flatly rejected by both Peking 
and Hanoi; on Monday it was again re¬ 
jected in an official Hanoi statement, but 
this did not discourage Mr Dean Rusk from 
suggesting the possibility cither of discreet 
soundings by UN officials or of more formal 
UN action. 

Disccuragcmeur i.s nor diplomatically 
fashionable just now. Mr Kwesi Armah, 
President Nkrumah’s envoy, reached Lon¬ 
don on Tuesday after his Hanoi visit, say¬ 
ing that bis talks there had been very useful 
at^ refusing to add anything that might 
jeopardise matters as peace moves are on 
hand.” Mr Harriman' simultaneously in 
London at the end of his carefully informal 
tour of Moscow, Bonn and Belgrade, em¬ 
phasised Mr Jolmson's approval of all the 
recent initiatives, including Mr Harold 
Davies’s journey. On the same day, some 
reports from Cairo suggested that President 
Nasser was already acting on the idea, 
joindy put up by Mr Shastri and President 
Tito, that he should sound out the Chinese 
and North Vietnamese about an approach 
to negotiation, and that he was finding 
Hanoi moK receptive than Peking or the 
Vietcong. Meanwhile, some spints have 
been raised by Mr Johnson’s remark on July 
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28ih that, if Hanoi would only “cease 
aggression,” there would be ” no difficulty ” 
about the Vietcong being represented in 
negotiations. 

Against all this must be set the loud 
beating of military gongs that has marked 
China’s Army Day ; the new denunciations 
in the Peking and Hanoi newspapers of Mr 
Shastri and Maishal Tito as mere “ errand 
boys ” and ” precious pets ” of America ; 
and the equally savage Chinese attacks on 
the Soviet leaders for allegedly helping 
America to advocate deceptive “ peace 
talks.*' The net score for the week makes 
the continuing lack of disccuragcmeni all 
the more impressive. 


POLICE 

Come Clean 

HE Home Secreury told the Conimon.*« 
on Thursday about his intentions rc- 
prding the case Detective Sergeant 
Challcnor, the policeman who went crazy 
on duty and is now in hospital. The James 
inquiry has reported on how Mr Challenor 
was able to go on working, arresting people, 
giving evidence and securing convictions 
wt long after his breakdown. But Sir Frank 
Soskice is not going to publish it yet. He 
explained that he has power to remit Mr 
Challenor for trial as soon as he is well 
enough: and that publication of the report 
might prejudice the chance of the trial being 
fair. Meanwhile he assured the House that 
the James report shows that no blame can 
be cast on any other policeman or doctor 
for allowing Challenor to continue on duty. 
This is not good enough. It may be true 
that policemen do not notice when one of 
their colleagues is raving, but the public 
really hdvS a right to know why they do not 
notice. As for the proposal to try Mr 
Challcnor on a criminal charge, surely the 
wretched man has been enough punished 
now? 
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N0N.PBNS10NERS 

Please Pay Up 

B ack in March the Government was 
forced into the churlish position of 
refusing parliamentary time to Mr Aircy 
Sheave’s bOl^ which sought to give state pen¬ 
sions to the 250,000 very old people who 
have never qualified for one. Now it could 
reverse its p^ition without too much loss of 
face and with much eain in humanity. Not 
that the Minister of Pensions, Miss Mar¬ 
garet Herbison, is oblivious 10 the needs of 
the very old and the very poor. But she 
could until recently claim, with reason, that 
the promised income guarunicc system was 
a more efficient way of dealing with the 
problem—though not strictly relevant to 
the argument that if most people now 
receive pensions to which they have con¬ 
tributed very little, why should a minimum 
pension be denied to anybody at all? 

But the inconne guarantee, which prob¬ 
ably never had much chance in the short 
term, has been officially postponed through 
retrenchment. Could not the Government, 
and the Treasury, now decide that diis small 
group of octogenarians are at least as de¬ 
serving as the houses and schools which are 
to be saved from the Chancellor’s axe ? Mr 
Heave’s proposals are estimated. at £30 
million, net dt the national assistance which 
about half these old people are already re¬ 
ceiving—in itself an indication dt their 
poverty. It is true that not all old people 
in this category are badly off ; and still more 
true that not all badly off old people are 
in this category. There are, for a start, 
500,000 others who retired just after 1948 
and arc net receiving full pensions. Bringing 
them in might add another £34 million to 
the net cost. But at least this is not an infla¬ 
tionary proposal in the stark sense that 
demand will diminish yearly through death. 
And it is clear cut and could be got swiftly 
through Parliament if it were allowed a 
chance. 

EUROPE 

Two-span Stuff 

W HAT kind of Europe can we salvage? 

In The Guardian on Tuesday Mr 
David Ennals, the Labour Member of Par¬ 
liament for Dover, objected to The Econo- 
nrisfs recent suggestion that, if President 
de Gaulle caused a break-up of the common 
market, Britain ought to aim at becoming a 
member of a revived community with an 
empty chair kept for France. Mr Ennals 
disagrees on two grounds. First, because a 
majority of British people are opposed to 
^ a federal Europe.” But there has been a 
steady swing of opinion in Britain in favour 
of a renewed attempt to enter the common 
market, which is all we were talking about; 
die sort of political organisation that de¬ 
velops out of the common market—federal 
or something looser—is a matter to be 
argued out later. 

Mr Ennals’s second objection is that any 
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such move woidd throw away the possibility 
of a ”wider Europe” including eastern 
Europe. But this conception of European 
development is no Ordinary bridge-build¬ 
ing ; it is real two-span stuff. In the end, 
most people want to link western Europe’s 
two economic groups to each other, and to 
eastern Europe. It is not only General dc 
Gaulle who would like a Europe reaching 
from the Atlantic to at least the Bug and 
the Prut. But is this the first thing to aim 
at? Britain’s need to be in the common 
market is even more urgent than it was 
two years ago. To approach the common 
market with conditions about some sort of 
free trade area covering the whole conti¬ 
nent, or about the future political develop¬ 
ment of western Europe, would invite si 
slapping rebuff. And no bridges can be 
built in Europe without a solid western .pier 
to start from. 


AMERICA AND PAKISTAN 

Carrot or Stick ? 

W uiai is the best way to handle crrjng 
allies, the carrot or the stick ? After 
several years during which Pakistan’s drift 
towards China provoked very little concrete 
American action, President Johnson has 
decided to try the stick. The countries that 
give aid to Pakistan should have met on 
July 27th to make commitments for the 
next twelve months. Under American 
pressure, the meeting was put off, ostensibly 
because the American Congress had not 
passed the foreign aid bill. This had not 
slopped the Americans making pledges to 
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India in April, and the true reason Was 
plainly political. 

The two countries had been on bad terms 
since Mr Johnson in April abruptly post¬ 
poned a visit to Washington by President 
Ayub Khan. Presumably, the Americans 
had discounted in advance the demonstra¬ 
tions and angry editorials that greeted their 
new move. But has it succeeded ? Presi¬ 
dent Ayub on August ist declared flatly 
that Pakistan would not allow its right to 
seek normal relations with its neighbours 
to be compromised, and considerable play 
has been made with Russian and Chinese 
promises to pay up if the Americans won’t. 
This would be difficult. The United States 
promised nearly half of the $431 million 
pledged by the aid-giving consortium last 
year, and provided in 1964-65 some $140 
million worth of surplus foodstuffs plus un¬ 
known amounts, probably around $100 mil¬ 
lion, of military aid. But it would not be 
immediately necessary either; these latter 
programmes ate unaffected, while around 
$1,000 million of consortium aid is in the 
pipeline. 

The threat that future aid will be less 
generous clearly remains* President Ayub 
has said firmly that economic aid should be 
given on purely economic considerations. 
The Americans have never followed this 
desirable principle (no more have the 
Russians or Chinese); certainly not towards 
Pakistan, which, man for man, gets more 
than twice as much American aid as India. 
Vet it is hard to believe the Americans will 
ultimately cut their economic aid to 
Pakistan ;.nor should they. It might have 
been more to the point if they had cut their 
military aid. 


economi^eit 

AUGUST 5 , 1865 

lANDLORDS AND LABOUKERS 


Sir,—I know not who may be the 
contributor of the agricultural article 
in The Economist of this week, 
July 22, entitled ‘‘ Landlords and 
Labourers,” but he appears to me to 
write with a very imperfect knowledge of 
his subject, and with a bias which must 
tend to deprive his statements of any weight 
they might otherwise possess. In the name 
of truth and justice 1 call upon him to 
declare from what sources of information 
or upon whose authority he ventures to 
assert that while every landowner regards 
each labourer as a possible pauper, every 
game-preserving lanctowncr looks upm each 
able-bodied labourer in his parish as a 
would-be poacher.” The possibility of the 
labourer falling into pauperism, bid so 
becoming chargeable, is precisely that which 
it is the object of the landowner, as of every 
other employer, so far as he can, to prevent: 
and; as a matter of fact, large numbers 01 
aged and even infirm persons are fhuhd 
working upon nearly every estate in the 
country, whose places n^ht be profltably 
suppli^ by the able-bodied were the stria 


maxims of political economy unhappily 
the rule of our landowners* conduct. Then 
as to the charge against game preservers, 
they constitute 9-lOths probably of the 
owners of land in England, and will con¬ 
tinue so to do as long as the love of field 
sports and country pursuits remains a lead¬ 
ing characteristic of Englishmen; for 
remember that the use of an innocent and 
national recreation docs not necessarily 
imply its abuse, and the love of shooting, 
so common in all classes, need not and 
ought not to extend to the over-preservation 
of hares and rabbits. As to the game 
prese^er booking on each able-bodied 
labourer as a probable poacher, the accusa¬ 
tion is as fcoUsh as it is untrue. The best 
and wisest preventive to poaching is steady 
employment; inasmuch as the steady 
worker has neither the time nor the induce¬ 
ment to poach, and if a man is unsteady and 
declmes worl^ the sopi^j^r he quits the 
nei^lknirhobd the bemr; 

I am, 8ir, your obedient servant, 

M.P. 
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ICI AGRICULTURAL DIVISION PROCESSES MEAN 
MORE FOOD-A BETTER LIFE-FOR MORE PEOPLE 



By 1M6 ICI will be the largest single producer of ammonia in the world. 
Thii world leadership has been reached after 40 years* experience, 
during which all aspects of research, development, construction and 
production have been studied In depth. 

ICI sella its technical 'know-how* through licensed contractore. 
Throughout the world more than 170 units have been or are being 
built to operate ICI processes. 

For Information on ICI Ammonia and Fertilizer Processes write to 

THi LieiNsma manaoiii 

IMFCRIAL CHKMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

AOMCULTURAL DIVISION, BILUNOH AM, CO. DURHAM, KN6LAND 
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IMPORTANT 

IF YOU NORMALLY UVK OUT OF BRITAIN. 



•even without 
a magic lamp 


Til "Arabian Nigbts” the most fantastic talc is "Aladdin’s Lamp" 
which everyone is familiar with. A mere touch of the lamp, 
“pop", out came the mighty giant. Nowadays you don’t need 
such a magic lamp. Just turn >our head! That giant like.OKAYA 
is always, beside you. 

You really require SPLBDINnSS in your business transaction 
don't you? Of course >ou do! In this space age all businessmen 
require SPEEDINESS more than anything else. To conclude 
your final contract, the fastest trip by “jet” is preferable, but 
SPBBDINBSS in business transaction is more essential and most 
desirable. 

In addition to .our 300 years’ experience in world-wide trade, a 
number.of highly trained experts, a global network of branches 
and affiliates, and our close relationship with leading manufac¬ 
turers in Japan assure that whether it be a tiny TRANSISTOR 
RADIO or STEEL^PRODUGTS and even huge CONSTRUCT* 
TION I^TBRIALJ OKAYA'a speedy transaction does not 
change. 


Gencml Importers and TMWlcrs 

Okaya & Co., Ltd. 

Headquarters Tok>o OfTice: No. 4 Morunouchi. l-chome, Chi>oda-ka, Telqro 
(.'able Address: “OKAYASTlikL’* Tokyo. **SASASO'’ Tokao. Telex: TKaa45 Tokyo 
Overseas Offices: Hong Kong. Sincupore, Sydocy. CalcuUa, OuCkSeldorf, Buenos Aires. 
Kew >'ork, Lu> Anteies, Chicago. 



Make a date rK)w to see and tes't drive a 
Mercedes-Benz when you're In London. Ad 
Mercedes models, whatever the price, have the 
same built-in precision engineering, the same 
astonishing road holding 
smoothness. And all share In the 
Mercedes reputation for 
perfect motoring. 

Either right or left hand drive can be supplied 
and you pay no tax provided your stay does 
not exceed one year. Most models are in slock, 
but if not, delivery Is 4 to 6 weeks from the 
time of giving a firm order. 

Full details of the scheme and the Mercedes 
range are available from the Export Manager at 
Mercedes* London address. 


1 Some typical London prices | 

Prices 

Ex-Factory Dsllvarsd London^ 

190 Saloon 

£954.19. 1 

£1.012.16.1 

220 Saloon 

£1.095. 9.11 

£1.153.5.11 

220 SE Saloon 

£1.391.18. 0 

£1.449.14.0 

220 SE Convertible 

£2.297. 6. 0 

£2.355.2. 0 

230 SL Coupe/Convertible 

£1.994.19. 0 

£2.012.16.0 

1 Automatic trinsmission (all modats) costs £126 extrd. powsr 1 

■ stearino around £47 extra, and troi^cal W A* (InclusKa M-S ■ 

■ lax upholstary) £18 axua. Right or left hand drive. ■ 


MERCEDES-BENZ (OrMt BiltBifi) Ltd., 

Avenfield House. 127 Park Lane. London. W.1. 

Teh MAYfair 6578. 
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THE WORLD 


The leap 
comes 
limping 

back 

PROM OUR FAR EAST CORRESPONDENT 

T hat fatal wbcid; "leap” 

limped back itito Chinch > |ait|^. 

In anticipation of the loogsMa^ wnt 
five-year plan (1966-^), the p^ 
pagandiats are now using sei-^h 
(soaring or flying leap) instead es tfe^ 
modest kao-ch’ao (roughly "iqmiiie”), 
which had previously oem bulging like 
a silken Asian curtain over Uack-e^ed 
memories of (o-yuefi (the great leap of " The Monkey King in Heaven," by the Peking Opera 





195®;. \ 

Mr Chou En-lai spoke nicid^iitely and sensibly at the National 
People's Congress Dtccunber when he announced that the 
third five-year plan^ gfter gn embarrassing hiatus of four years, 
would at long last be put on the road in 1966, and that 19651 the 
Year of the Snake, would be a “ year of preparation,” srfter the 
hard years of ** consolidation ” since X961. At that time, though 
Mr Chou En-lai did use the ill-omened word yueh, he was speaking 
of a leap in quality, not quantity, and kao-ch*ao seemed a happy 
compromise for the new strange device on Mr Mao Tsc-tung’s 
red banner. 

Its replacement has now aroused keen speculation among the 
eager, frustrated observers who peer through the Hongkong key¬ 
hole into the dense mists of the mainland, painfully aware that 
Peking has. published no hard production figures for six long 
years. Certainly the Chinese have rallied since the great leap 
became the great flop. “The front line of agriculture was 
strengthened,” as Mr Chou En-lai said, and this recovery has 
been reflected in a gentle kao-ch’ao, but by no means a yueh, in 
exports. There is evidence of belated devdopment in the plastic 
and chemical fields—^which Peking, like Moscow, had forgotten 
or ignored. There have been improvements in the supply of food 
and consumer goods. According to opinion in Hongkong, indus¬ 
trial production expanded by around six or seven per cent last 
year. Exports of machinery have increased but cannot match 
Japanese products in quality. 

China is now trading with more than a hundred countries and 
owes Russia not a single rouble. And there has been the miracle 
of the homemade atomic bomb. In all, economic growth, panting 
hard, has just managed to keep ahead of population growth which 
is still maintaining an annual xjse of 2.5 pfer cent, despite revision¬ 
ist exhortations in hwem of birth control and austere sanctions 


military projects. Chinese Nationalist intelligence is naturally 
coloured, but there is no reason to doubt recent claims of Chinese 
military development in the paper-tiger field. The latest assertion 
out of Taipeh, which the Americans go along with, is that China 
is not only assembling Mig-17 jet-fighters but also the first Mig-19 
and Mig-21 models at Mukden; and that another aviation plant 
near Peking, which once produced Yak-18 propeller-fighters with 
Russian aid in happier days of fraternal co-operation, is turning 
out excellent jet trainers. Another arsenal at Mukden is known to 
be producing light armoured cars, tanks, howitzers and recollless 
artillery. There seems to be substance in intelligence reports that 
the Chinese are also pressing on with the development of guided 
surface-to-surface missiles. 

But, just as the prodigious effort required for the first atomic 
explosions diverted China^s limited scientific and technical 
resources from industrial expansion, so does the priority for military 
requirements continue to slow down economic development. The 
effect of this diversion on the non-military economy must become 
more marked as the strained military programme moves into 
assembly-line production, however primitive. The old State Capital 
instruction commission has been restored to re-centralise party 
authority over capital construction. The explanation is simple. 
Too many cadres—^reflecting, as they believe, the party policy 
of ** living with and learning from the masses ”—have been releas¬ 
ing vital materials in short supply for undertakings which have 
an urgent local priority but which, in the prevalent yueh mood, 
are regarded as parochial and unimportant. 

Shortages of skilled or even trained engineers and technicians 
remain the nation’s most crushing handicap. Mr Mao’s banner 
of self-reliance ” is being, as directed, ** held high ” by the small 
reserve of bewildered experts, who must prudently still leave no 


against early marriage. doubt that they are—as the slogan runs— ** red as well as expert.” 

One inschjctive deduction may be drawn from the blurred Officially, the delusion persists that a bad engineer can becom 

blueprints for futute heavy industry plans: higher priority for a good engineer if he moves out into the countryside, lives with 
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the broad masses/’ does his share of manure collection, and reads 
the collected works of Mao Tse-tung. 

The tragedy for China—and the world—is that the party’s 
propaganda blinkers still obscure the nation’s planning. The old 
men remain in charge, more concerned with what the young 
generation thinks than what it does. The only likely replacements 
now emerging parrot their elders’ old-fashioned revolutionary 
maxims. The system of ** half work, half study ” schools has been 
fevived, panly because of the shortage of sdiools and teachers, 
and pa^ bewtae of partyJine in^tence diat manual and 
mental labour mun. go hand in hand.*’ It was officially announced 
last week that about 30 million mial Chinese children of school 
age have no sctecds to attend, either secondary or primary. 

Mr Mao Tao-tung saw ah^ dearly enough from the Yenan 


caves twenty years ago ; he looks inward from the Forbidden City 
today. “ Keep politics in command! ” heralds this new five-year 
plan—which is, alas, an old five-year plan. Mr Chou En-lai 
announced an increase of only 11 per cent lor industry during 
1965 (four per cent less than was claimed in 1964). Chinese archi¬ 
tects arc now building houses with small windows “ because the 
daylight through larger windows awakens night-shift workers,” 
smaller factories which “ do not encroach on arable land,” and 
urban apartments without flush toifets because chemical fertilisers 
are almost aarare as public portraits of Comrade Khrushchev. Any 
Peking Opem director would agree that all this is a restricted and 
unpre^sing'stage setting for a yueh, whether sei or ta. 

Ckuuifs feeent gold purchases in London, and its curreruy 
reserve problems, ere described on page 551. 


GREECE 

The Greeks have a 
word for It 


FROM OUR ATHENS GORRE8PONDEKT 

N the midst of til the politksl confusion in Athens after the fall 
of Mr Novas’s government on Wednesday night two things are 
becoming increRsmg^y dear. The first is that the origin ^ the 
upheaval can be trac^ bidt to the seeds of self-destruction that 
have cxisled in the Centre Union since its formation four years ago; 
the aecond it that the crisis will be finally solved only through the 
cathartic dfect of elections. 

The rift in the Centre Union, provoked by the dismissal uf 
Mr Papandreou on July 15th, has led to revelations about the 
despotic manner in which he has led diis party of heterogeneous 
liberal splinter groups since its accession to power. What brought 
the warring liberal factions together under Mr Papandreou in the 
first place was the realisation that unless they united they could 
never hope to topple the right-wing regime which had been firmly 
entrenched in power for a dozen years. What made their coming 
together possible was Mr Papandreou's age, which was a guarantee 
that the ambitions of the faction leaders would not be smothered 
for all that long. 

But seventeen months of government under Mr Papandreou 
demonstrated the inadequacy of this guarantee, particularly after 
the emergence of Mr Papandreou’s ambitious son as his political 
heir. Moreover, Mr Papandreou had managed to enhance his 
personal—^rather than the party’s—popularity among the electorate. 
The unconstructive and largely forced loyalty of his Centre Union 
deputies today is due largely to their fear that if they displease 
Mr Papandreou they might themselves ostracised by the party 
which stands the best chances of electoral success. 

Mr Papandreou can oversimplify complex situations in epigram¬ 
matic phrases which keep his audiences spellbound. In the present 
crisis he has led the Greek people to klieve that the king had 
offended their pUlotimo —the feeling of sensitive pride and honour 
that is the mainspring of the Greek character and thinking. Here 
was their own chosen man, who represented 53 per cent of the 
people, kicked out of power because a twenty-five-year-old here¬ 
ditary king wanted things run his own way. And when the king 
refused to give him the defence ministry, Mr Papandreou identified 
his own personal honour with the “ honour of democracy.” 

There is no doubt that the choice of Mr Novas as prime minister, 
in a clumsy effort to remove Mr Papandreou from the party leader¬ 
ship, was the result of a miscalculation. It was thougjbt that the 
Karamanlis experiment of 1955 <^uuld be repeated with the same 
success. King Paul’s mandate to Mr Karamanlis to form a govem- 



Novas {left): the clasp that slipped 


ment after Marshal Papagos’s death in 1955 was enough to brush 
aside other contenders. But on that occasion the leader was already 
dead and, moreover, to a right-wing party the king’s wishes are 
far more mandatory than they could ever be to the Centre Union. 

The mob which has been sweeping through the streets of Athens 
for two weeks, and the loud crowds which have massed intimi- 
datingly outside parliament every night, include non-communist 
citizens whose philotimo Mr Papandreou has managed to arouse. 
Yet most of them arc diseplined and well-organised groups of 
pro-communists who were out to foment agitation, chant slogans 
and recruit new disciples. 

However many phases the present crisis may go through, no 
final solution is possible without the clarifying impact of a general 
election. In the prevailing excitement the poll would inevitably 
be interpreted as a plebiscite on the monarchy. An interim solution 
is therefore being sought; this would postpone elections until the 
impressionable Greek electorate had calmed down. The possibility 
of a return of Mr Papandreou to the premiership is disliked by the 
king as much as the alternative possibility of holding immediate 
elections. At mid-week the formation of another Centre Union 
cabinet or coalition^ perhaps under Mr Stephanopoulos, seemed 
more likely. 

As a last resort it is thought that the king might appeal to all 
parties to accept a government of national unity led by some non¬ 
political perao^ity. One proposal is that thk caretaker cabinet 
should revise the electoral law in order to introduce proportional 
representation which might help to assuage political tempers and 
reintroduce the element of compromise long lost in Greek politics. 
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Uiif’-d St V ^ 


Where 


i' h -i i I n cJ 


the world 
is 

NISSHO? 


r R Gc' inany 


Just about everywhere in the world of international trade! 


As one of Japan’s top-ranking importers and 
exporters, Nisslio maintains a network of 
branch offices in over fifty of the world's 
principal trade centers. In every office you’ll 
find an experienced Nissho trade expert 
whose job it is to make your business his busi¬ 
ness. He is backed by an efficient, flexible 
organization that is active in a wide range of 


commercial and manufacturing activities. 

If you are planning to initiate or expand 
your overseas business operations, may we 
suggest that you put Nissho’s world wide 
capability to work for you. All it tal<es is one 
phone call to your local Nissho representative. 
It could very well be the most profitable 
phone call you will ever make. 


^1^ Genera! Imporlerr. and exporters 

9 THE MISSHO ca.im 


llM< Offloe: Higasbi-ku, Osaka, Japan. Cables: NISSHOCONY OSAKA Telex; OSa2G1, OS3265. OS3361, OS3481 
T«by* Otnea: Tokyo Boeklkaikan BWg.. Tokyo, Japan. Cables: NISSHOCONY TOKYO Tele/.. TK2233. TK2234, TK2460, TK2538 
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CHANGING MARXISM—I 

Paddling in capitalism 

A n exper^Bient is staltdng through conunimist Europe ; it is ill 
experiment to find out whether there is such a thing as 
being just a dny hit capitalist. One by one the countries of eastern 
Europe, including are leaving behind tfat easy old days 

when the aim w^ tp fti^uce the largest possible amount of a 
pretty small range , ^ relatively shuple goo^ and the devil tiAse 
such subtleties as quality and xdarg^ cost The new era they 
are moving into is one of consumer satisfiedon; it involves offering ■ 
people a wider choice of well-made goodsV '' Soviet-style” plan¬ 
ning—the highly centralised system pioneered by Russia and uken 
over with local variations by other east European countries—* 
worked well enough in the old days. It is no longer enough. 

The result is a series of fiinations with sofxie of the tedbniques 
of capitalism : the prke mechanism, profits as a test of efiiciencyi 
what communist ftformers describe as> the market princijpte.” 
Jugoslavia has led the way with these experiments. Potsiod is now 
dipping a wary first toe into the unfamiliar water. The next two 
articles deseri^ what they arcf doing. 

There are three tests for telling how far a country has gone 
towards the “ market principle.” The first is how much it lets 
prices fluctuate according to demand and supply. The old system, 
in which the central planners tdd factory managers what to charge 
for their products, was a recipe for waste. Badly made radios, 
offered in the shops at the same price as well-made ones, gathered 
dust on the shelves, unsold; the factory making the good ones 
had no reason to expand its production. The Czechs now plan to 
let the prices of many consumer goods pse and fall, within limits, 
to match demand, llie Russians, in the experiment they are con¬ 
ducting with 400 clothing and shoe factories, say that prices will 
be fixed in negotiations between the factory and the shop. This 


is a vitally important step : provided the shops rater into the spirit 
^ At who, 

'TV second 'tw 'k' pro- 

'4<xhig what people snirti to of their 

dBdency. ff it miJtet no diSutace how goof ^^ they will 
presumably stop trying' to 'be. dficient. One si^tRion' ^ered by 
the Czech^a^ tue nuimg second to the JvigOp^l^^ as innovators 
—is to.^ow aunas^ of enterp^ies ihfur do w^tb spend part 
of tIiek' 4 ritt|!|g^' 4 a .,aniaQ^^ impiove their 

petfornuinoe cah alto ..Ibooitaea to their 

en^oyeea. 1 i!fe tzwl)i^ wddi:i]>is i|.diat a^^ If the 

good get erep .b(stei*,iiM^ albqrad to uad^roit cooipetitors, 
what happens to tl;^poai(ildgb<«^&e(^ things 

nobody wants ? Oipitillisin has h'sttughtt if h^tat U^er ; the 
comnuidMs are ttiU soacdi^g their social coatQibie^ 

The third la Uio mbit important of a^ me one hardly 
anybody in ithe bommbniK yM tiadtti How 

far do ^ bpea yow depn M if 

6put to efficiency ? t^idcss hodtofcomlbe^ goodif' ire forced 
to nteutite ffieaisdves qnimt what ffio: 'W^ can miake, quality 
wffi Inprooe oi^ slug^^y, new aqrles wffi be ad^ned more 
slowly, md tesoprestf wffi go. on hdtt 

But gemilne competition wilffi diesi|mt<dn ndsies hideously 
difficult probkinB, ttcalls for eidiimge rates wt db not distort 
the true price of the outside product It means that prices at 
home —iiKlq di h g the prices of really basic diings like coal and 
steel and riectricity—should be somewhere near what ''the 
market ” dictates, la most east Eurqpean countries now they are 
noodtere near it."' The reformers in most comomhist countries 
admit the weaknesses of ffiis; hut no coumry, eicept Jugoslavia, 
has twrved itself to do anything about it It remains to be seen 
how far the “ market ptinc^ ” can go withtmt leading to what 
DO marxist could stomach: private ownership. 


CHANGING MARXISM—N 


Poles tiptoe in 

H ow do you preserve the advfthtages of 
central ptennmg while gettmg rid of 
the waste aeated hv aj^lying it crudely ? 
This was the main theme of a maipr debate 
at a meeting of the PoUsh Gommuniat party's 
central committee, attended by inciustrial 
managers, which l^gan in Warsaw on July 
27th. The Poles obviously have no intention 
of giving up central planning. The nuiin 
sp^er in the debate, Mr Jedrychowski, 
Uk chairman of the state planning commis¬ 
sion, described planning as a vital element 
in the superiority of the socialist system.” 
None of the measures contemplated really 
threatens the planners’ control over the 
pattern of production, the volume and direc¬ 
tion of investment or the structure of prices. 

For all that, changes there will be. The 
Poles recognise that detailed production 
targets laid down by central planners make 
for waste. One way in which the Poles 
hope to get more flexible planning is to give 
wider powers to the ” associations ” in 
which individual firms making similar 
goods are grouped. The ministries and other 
central b^cs will concentrate more and 
more on long-term planning, analytical 


research and general supervision, leaving 
much of the routine day-to-day wc^ to the 
associations. 

The director of each association is nomi¬ 


nated by the appropriate minister in Warsaw 
and, in turn, approves of the men chosen 
to he the managers of individual tim in 
his association. Now the aisodatira director 
is to have a say in sudh matters as 
the redistribudoQ of capital tesources, 
the fixing of bonuses and t$e sharing out of 
profits. And the individual factory manmr, 
too, is to be given more scope. Widiin 
certain limits, he will be able to decide what 


his factory is to produce in such a way as 
to meet buyers* demands and maximise his 
profit. He will also be able to keep a share 
of the profit as a reward for nlanagement 
and labour. 

But the manager’s freedom will be limited 
in various ways. The Poles have rejected as 
** utopian ” the idea advanced by some 
Russian economists that profitability shodd 
be the sole test of efficiency. Most Polish 
managers—export firms alone excepted— 
will have to work within centrally imposed 
limits on the size of their labour force and 
the amount of ^es. they can pay. The 
yardsdeki of cflBdciicy Wm also vary fiixn 
sector to sector. In coalmining, for example, 
efficiency can be measured the tonnage 
of coal dug up; in engineering the test is 
more complex. Experiments are being 


carried out with more aophisdeated indica¬ 
tors baaed on ” labour oonsumpdon,” and 
variable rates of interest will be used to 
speed up investment. 

As die Poles see it, if profit were to be 
a true criteriim of effidracy, oompetidon 
would have to be petfea, which it never is, 
and the state would have to rdinquish its 
control over prices. Thete is no question 
in Poland of leaving prices to be set endrely 
by the market, except for a few marginal 
items like aeaa^ foodstuffs. But a certain 
degree df elasdeity is to be allowed for some 
consumer goods and export items, where 
the price will be set by agreement between 
the supplier and the purchaser. 

Otherwise the planners want to keep their 
arsenal of price controls; they will simply 
try to use it more efficiently. Thus the 
prices of industrial equipment are to be 
revised by January 1967 in such a way— 
it is hoped—as to spur technological chanee. 
The ” three-price ” system, already tried for 
consumer go^s, is to spread throughout the 
economy. Under this system a commodity 
new to the market enjoys at first a high 
novrilty price, then goes down to its normal, 
averiige price and is finally reduced to a 
cuprate level. 

For the Poles, plainly, slow transforma- 
don, not revolutionary change, is the order 
of the day. Maybe Poland, with the bulk 
of its farming and a proportion of trade in 
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private hands, never was vcty likdy to risk 
a sudden uph^val. The Russians, however, 
have also limited themselves so far to experi¬ 
ments. They are expected to hold very 
soon a central committee meeting similar to 
last week’s meeting in Warsaw; it seems 
unlikely to produce any really spectacular 
announcements. 

In one respect the Poles might have given 
a lead to the rest of communist Europe. 
When they changed their government in 
1956 they took a leaf from the Jugoslav 
bo^ and talked a great deal about workers’ 
councils. Not mu^ was said about them 
last week. Maybe the demand for workers’ 
control over management will become press¬ 
ing only when the managers have really 
secured their own freedom. 

CHANGING MARXISM—III 

Jugoslavs plunge on 

“A SURGICAL STROKE” was how Mr 
Boris Krajger, the vice-president of 
the federal executive council, described the 
Jugoslav government’s sweeping economic 
reforms to parliament on July X4th. 
Ruthless and drastic the reforms certainly 
are—or will be, if the government really 
enforces them. 

This is going to be the stiffest test yet 
for the Jugoslavs’ system of letting factories 
manage their own affairs t ^ they pass it, 
their success is bound to influence the other 
east European countries that are experi¬ 
menting with ways of making their econo¬ 
mic systems more efficient. The Jugoslavs 
have gone further than any otto com¬ 
munists in exposing their economy to the 
bracing winds of flree-market conditions. 
Their boldness has been rewarded by a 
remarkably rapid increase in industrial pro¬ 
duction, but at the cost of mounting in¬ 
flation (prices are now 24 per cent above the 
1964 l^el), a widening trade gap, and 
general economic mstability. In this situa¬ 
tion the Jugoslavs could choose either to go 
backwards and reimpose tight administra¬ 
tive controls from the centre, or else to take 
their courage in both hands and press their 
belief in self-management and decentralisa¬ 
tion further towards its logical conclusion. 
They have chosen die second course* 

The general tendency in communist 
coimtries has been to use imports not to 
stimulate domestic industry or provide 
consumers with a choice, but provide what 
cannot be provided in any other way. But 
by exposing their industry to foreign com¬ 
petition, the Jugoslavs hope to weed out 
those enterprises which by low productivity 
and high costs are endangering the healthy 
growth of the economy as a whole. Jugo¬ 
slav exports, in their turn, will gradu^y 
have to compete on equal terms on world 
markets. The Jugoslavs hope to do this 
by devaluing the dinar to the more realistic 
rate of 3,500 to the poiuid (from 2,100), by 
gradually liberaliaiiig fofeig^ trade, and by 
using tariffs <wliicb wUl be lowered) as the 
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chief means of protecting domestic indus¬ 
try where necessary. 

Raw material pdees, which the govern¬ 
ment has been bolding down, inSi be 
allowed to rise gradually until they reach 
world levels. Industry will therefore be 
faced with higher costs as well as mudi more 
formidable competition. There will be 
heavy pressure to pile on the costs stiU 
more by increasing wages, since prices in 
general have been allowed to go up,, and 
some hiave done so rather danngly.' Mr 
Krajger has said chat the refonna must not 
be at the cimense of living standards but, 
at any rate for a time, me cost of living 
seems bound to go up considerably. U 
enterprises react by raisiQg wages, they 
will have to increase productivity firsts—or 
else go bankrupt. 

The govemment has given factories no 
promise of a helping but onlv, in 
effect, more rope with which to hang thon- 
selves; diere is to be no brake on decen¬ 
tralisation and enterprises are to be given 
control over a bigger slice of their incomes. 
In the past, in the heady atmosphere pro¬ 
duced by a cocribination of considerable 
freedom and cennforting paternalism frmn 
the state, it was all too easy for inexperi¬ 
enced factory managements and workers’ 
councils to order their affairs neither wisely 
nor well. Now, they must face the hazards 
as well as the joys of more freedom. 

I N recent years the govemment has suc¬ 
cessfully raised living standards while 

a to establish the economy on solid 
tions. Now many people, having 
enjoyed quite a sniff of prosperi^, are going 
to find it hard to accept the government’s 
explanations of why their living standards 
will for a time stand still or even deteriorate. 
Moreover the Jugoslav trade unions, unlike 
those in other communist countries, are 
becoming an increasingly powerful piwure 
group; they will certaUdy moke a fiiss ff 
the closing down of uneconomic faaories 
as a result of the reforms leads to a big 
increase in unemployment, whidi is already 
a worrying problem in Jugoslavia. Mr 
Krajger has said that the reforms will have 
failed if they lead to more unemployment. 
But in spite of the strenuous efforts that the 
audioriues will undoubtedly make to 
retrain and redeploy redundant labour, it 
will bo hard to avoid en uncomfortable 
transitional period in which more men are 
out of work. 

Finally, there are bound to be mutter- 
ings of discontent from die underdeveloped 
republics, like Montenegro and Macedonia, 
where the factories established largely for 
political reasons will probably be the first 
to succumb to the rigours of the new system. 
The pressure on the government to bale out 
these factories will be heavy. Indeed, 
pressure to itKidify the new policies will 
probably come from a variety of directions. 
But die g o v e rnment has miuie its dunce 
only after great heart-searching and pro- 
traoed deliberations; it is unlikely 10 be 
easily 
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BRITISH AID 

Send 
more men 

N 3 more, no ks$. That is the message 
of Tuesday's white paper* about 
British economic aid. Since i960, official 
aid has amounted to two-thirds of one per 
cent of the nalionai jaoduct; evidently it 
will go no higher white baIanoe-af-|payiiMats 
ttouM lasts, although, as die wlme paper 
emphadaes, not dl the idd costs foreign 
exoiange (^rhaps kss than half does). Mn 
Castle, in presendng her new ministi/s first 
aoconating, predictaUy ran the gaundec 
From die right, die Dmfy' Tibgrapk 
denounced her - effrontery - iiM demuuMd 
less at this " ^ving Britain’s money away.” 
From the left, Mr Duncan Sandya diarged 
that British assistance waa faUing '*Ux 
below” the target level agreed at hot year’s 
United Nations trade conference—a charge 
which the minister was quick to refute. 

• Mrs Casde can oontemphte neidier any 
real increase in aid, nor any great change 
in its distribution. Existing commitments 
set most of the pattern. To channel more 
aid through UN and other multilateral 
agencies, to give more «f it to noor 
Commonwealth countries, md to “tie” 
less of it to purchases from Brkam, are 
among the minister’s stated intentiona for 
the future; but not for the imme^e 
future. As to the immediate past, the offer 
-in appropriate cases” of interest-fm 
loans OM already been announced in June 
(see TIu Beonamst at June ndch); asso¬ 
ciated with it is the dedsion to waive, 
instead of merely postponing;, interest on 
certain Commonwealth DeveloimteiK Cor- 
potation projects during their fim stages. 

In the circumstances, & ministry of 
overseas development is concerned, above 
all, to enlarge and improve the “prime 
funedon" it inherited from the former 
department of technical co-operation: die 
provision of qualified manpower to bdp 
develo^g countries. As managers ana 
specialist advisers, teachers and instructors, 
more than 20,000 Btitmis were working 
overseas last year on usks that correspond 
to the ministry’s objectives; some were paid 
wholly, some partly, some not at all frmn 
official British funds. The demand for such 
“men on the spot” still outruns supi^y, 
ahhou^ the rate of recruiting has been 
more than doubled since 1961. 

Much has yet to be dtme to nuke the 
present patchwork of improvisations and 
anomalies into a system that vriO attract 
enough good men and women to this kind 
of service. A Bill now awaiting the royal 
asaent will courawer the minister to extend 
the hidiHto Imited practice of “topping 
tip” to.WMoidile kvw the m of Bntoos 
employ^ on public service in devdopiiig 

*OverseM Deve1o|>iiient: The Work of die 
New Ministry, Ctimd 2736, 5s. 6d. 



;is 

countrie*. A new pensions fund will simif 
kily extend to all who serve overseas under 
die ministry’s auspices the benefits hitherto 
enje^ only by some categorks. ;'I1ie 
fflinutiy also promises inermsed financial 
aid to those vohintaty aodetks, like the 
lAnted K^ons Assockdon, that send 
TChmteer woricers to die developing 
countries. Thoe are now about 900 such 
volunteers pversou} next year there 
should be 1,800. 

There may be mixed reacdons to the 
neks diat the govemmoit is to set op an 
instinite of: developaient studies at the 
UnivenUy of Sussex. Its courses on de* 
vdmmient problems will cater both for 
Bmm officials and for administrators from 
avttseas countries. Vl'bether the .institute’s 
activity will foster a mote pracdoal approach 
ao .diM problems, or merely add to the 
output of academic macerial of die kind 
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that only academics value, is a quesdon that 
may not be answered for many years. 

A less otnttous welcome can be given'to 
Mrs Gude'a other new prapoaala. Her 
niinist^ it to buhl im whmn two or three 
years, mat, a ootpa of about 100 specialiata 
on its own payioU who will qiend most of 
their careen on loan to overmas govern* 
ments or authorities; second, an enlarge* 
ment by at least 400 of the po^ of avaikbie 
professioiials-Hn agriculture, ecooemies,. 
engineering and mhw appropriate fidda*» 
on the estmiahment of o&ial departments, 
universities and teefanioal cdlepea at home. 
If ffiis enlargement nukes u easkr.. to 
release peo]^ for periods ot ovetveas 
service, the mnuatry will be that much 
nearer itt goal of getting such aervke 
accepted aa a normal part of a profeaaional 
career. Somedmea, at seems, we really are 
capable of kuniiig from the Frendh... . 
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The white paper links dieic proposals 
widi another new initiative, to which its 
tenth dupter it devoted. In the past, it 
notes, it ha> usually been left to the de* 
veloping countries to put forward pr^ects 
for which Brltiril aid might be suit* 
able. In future, the ministtv intends to 
try to be mote selective itself. Conceding 
tlut the final choice must lie with the 
recipient governments, k argues; that they 
wfil nevertheless due wd^t to what¬ 
ever British opinions are omred during 
consulution. This it, indeed, one of the 
dbvioua ways of averting waste of British 
aid and improving its management. Mrs 
Castle is doubdess braced to meet the 
accusations of ** neo-colonialism** that may 
follow. She can fairly retort dut she is 
following a trail blazed by Rusria, China, 
and several African and Mb states diem- 
selves. 


VENEZUELA 

War for the stunted 
peons 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Huntacaro AltOi Venezuela 

V enezuela's army has moved a specially trained force of more 
than 3»ooo men into these coSee-growing Andes foothills to 
try to root out the communist guerrillas who have operated with 
conaidenible success among the peasants here during the past four 
yeaiE. For ten months the army has been engaged in anti-guerr^ 
opendons on at feast seven fronts, in response to the Jong war ** 
being wigedi in Chinese or Alf^ian style, by the communist 
Puenm Armadae da Liheracidn Nacumd (FALN). This is the 
6 m really Kg use of military force in Latin America against a 
guerrilla upri^g since 1957-38, when the Cuban dictator Batista 
sent large oontingenu of hla army into the mountains to hum out 
Fidd Caatro*a littife bands of stu&nts and professional men. The 
pr es e n t Venezuelan anny campaign is vasdy more sophisticated and 
cfFecdve than Badsta's, and with other communist guerrilla insur- 
lectkms emerging in Fbru, Gotombia and Guatemala, it could 
become a model for future strug^. 

In die mountams south of & village of Humacaro Alto Acre 
ate few roads. The ateep terrain is thmded only by burro trails 
connecting miserrtile groupa of mud and straw huts and subaistenioe 
cropa cultivated on io-Atgitt slopes. The peasants, who moody 


practise daah-and-bum agriculture, endure in Aesc conditions the 
cold wintor- rains that follow the thr^-monA coffee harvest during 
which Aey work as peons for $1.50 per day. They are afflicted 
wiA alcoholism, diarrhoea and anaemia, and so ill-nourished that 
few adult males grow to a height of five feet. They live in a wilder¬ 
ness virtually wiAout schools, communications ot government, 
and now this is a wilderness at war. 

The military operation in the mountain area where the Andean 
states of Lara, Trujillo, Portuguesa and Barinas join is being carried 
out in even greater secrecy than is normal in a country where, for 
the past few years, it has been a crime for a newspaper to report 
in any depth on Ae guerrilla^’ activity, or even to label them 
^ guerrillas ” instep of armed b^s.” But many close observers 
agree that Ac army has Aiven tbe guerillas either into seclusion 
within the zone or into flight to auoAer part of Ac country. 
Most evidence indicates a casualty ratio highly in favour oi 
the army, whiA employs upwards of ten soldiers against each 
guerrilla fighter in the field. 

The army has intelligently Aspersed its troops, ^ the small 
units ezecute fast, co-ordinated movements desig^ to keep the 
initiative, fri contrast to the indiscriminate beating, robbing and 
jailing of peasants by the political polioe in the earlier stages K Ae 
anti-guen^ struggle, the army is trying to win the peasants over 
by treating Aem Ascreetly if not always kinffly under the martial 
law that applies in Ae war zone. MuA of the struggle consists 
of rumour and counter-rumour, bribery and counter-bribery. It 
involves tappmg and traemg Ac guerrilla information network and, 
most important, re-establishing the government’s auAority in 
isolated areas that have in effea been ruled by the guerrillas for 
months if not years. 
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PILKINIiTONS 

lead the world hi glassmakhig 














There's no more searching test of a glass 
than to make it into a mirror, and reflect 
an object In it again and again. There's 
no doubt which glass makes today's 
finest, truest mirrors. It is Float glass, 
invented and developed by Pilkingtons. 



Pilkington glass is made or processed in 
up-to-date plants in nine countries, and 
behind every product are the vast resources 
of some of the glass industry's largest 
laboratories, working on quality control, 
and on research and development. 
Pilkington research and deveiopment 
produced Float glass which, with its new 
clarity and brilliance, outdates Piate giass 
In modern building, for mirror making and 
for toughening into safety glass. For the 
finest glass specify Pilkingtons. 


An up-to-the-minute giass for every 
building need: 

Fioat • Plate • Sheet e Patterned 
Wired • Heat-Absorbing • "Vitrotite" 
"Armourplate" and "Armourcast" Doors 
Coloured Cladding Glass e Domes e Glass 
Blocks • *'lnsulight" Double Glazing Units 
Diffuse Reflection Glass • Louvre Blades 

For further information please write to: 
PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITEO 
ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


FOR MODHM BUIUIM6 SKCIFY GUSS RV PUSOIlMS-IIVflmNIS OF FUMT 



QUIET! SHELL PLASTICS IN OPERATION 

Noise and clatter have a bad effect on patients’ health. Traditional hos¬ 
pital ware made from glass or enamel can be sterilised but makes a lot 
of nervous noise. Now Shell have produced Carlona P polypropylene, 
which can be easily sterilised. Cups, saucers, hypodermics, kidney basins 
.. . all hospital ware made from Carlona P is quiet, chemically resistant 
and inert, rigid, won't chip, crack or corrode. Articles made from Carlona 
P are cheaper to buy and last longer than traditional materials. 

Shell plastics include Carlona P polypropylene, Carlona high and low 
density polyethylene, Carinex polystyrene, Carina PVC, Styrocell expand¬ 
ed polystyrene and PVC compounds. All have the potential for a wide 
variety of new uses. 

This Is fust ons sxsmpls of Shsll ohsmiosis In uss. Thors sro many othors In Sholl's oomprohon- 
sivo rsngo. If yOM hsvo s ehomlosl problom. Industrial or agrioultural. Shall oan probably holp. 
Contact your Shall oompany. 


PLASTICS 


Shell Chemicals 
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In the long run, the political struggle will be far more important 
than the military one. The present state of things in Humacaro 
Alto shows how deeply the FALN has penetrated rural life , in 
certain areas. This sleepy village’s mayor, a member of President 
Raul Leonids Accion Democrdtica (AD) party, and its school direc¬ 
tor have been tailed for collaboratmg with the guerrillas. The AD 
mayor of a neighbouring village was murdered last November for 
refusing to collaborate, and the ^ame has happened to many AD 
peasant leaders throughout the country. Many guerrilla leaders are 
former university students and sons of large landowners; they know 
the neighbourhood intimately/ They pa]y the poor farmer gener¬ 
ously for food, lend him money (the proceeds of city robberies) 
with which to buy seed and tools, help him sow and harvest, give 
him medical supplies, assist as midwives at the birth of his 
children, and enter into compodre (godfather) relations with his 
family when the children are baptised. Many peasants have been 
given military training by the guerrillas; on April 28 th near Humar 
caro between 50 and 100 armed peasants hidden in a sugar cane 
held ambushed an army patrol, killing five soldiers. Estimates of 
the number of students and peasants trained in guerrilla warfare, 
but not yet used, run into the thousands. 

By itself, the guerrilla movement cannot overthrow Venezuela’s 
six-year-old constitutional democracy ; and indiscriminate terrorism 
has cost the Venezuelan Commumst party both the legal status and 
the popular sympathy it enjoyed after the overthrow in 1958 of 
the dictator, Marcos Pdrez Jimenez. The successful waging of the 

long war ” depends upon aggravation of the acute social and 
economic problems that afflict the country despite its immense 
petroleum and iron resources and unexploited expanses of rich soil 
and forests. The increasing fruits of a 7.5 per cent annual economic 
growth rate arc still being narrowly distributed among foreign oil 
and mining interests anej a few wealthy Caracas families, while 
unemployment (officially 13 per cent) and iindcr-cmployment 
remain disturbingly high. The continuing business and construc¬ 
tion boom in Caracas seems to have no effect on the economic 
stagnation of many provincial towns and the abysmal backward- 
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ness of the countryside. 

Venezuela’s population has doubled in twenty years to reach a 
figure of 8.7 million, and three decades of migration to the cities 
have changed a 70 per cent rural population into a 70 per cent 
urban one. Moreover, 55 per cent of all Venezuelans arc now less 
than twenty years old. There are 2.37 million children between the 
ages of 10 and 19 , and only about a quarter of these attend school, 
despite the ambitious school construction programme carried out 
by the Betancourt and Leoni governments since 1959 . llie crime 
rate is fast increasing, and not all the murderers and thieves are in 
league with the FALN terrorists, who nevertheless do hide a 
number of them in the residence halls of the communist-cohjiroUcd 
Central University in Caracas. 

President Leoni's recent success in drawing some of his party’s 
political rivals into a '' broad base ” coalition greatly reduc^ ten¬ 
sions in Caracas and strengthened his prospects of surviving to the 
end of his full term of office. On July 29 th, however, a mounting 
wave of FALN terrorism led his government to order the arrest 
of 4,000 “ activists ” of the Venezuelan Communist patty and the 
Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR). This new wave^had 
begun with an abortive taxi strike on July 12 th, when, for the first 
time in nearly three years, police exchanged gunfire with students 
hiding in the Central University dormitories. Last week the wife 
of an army captain attending the university's communist-dominated 
economics faculty was murdered, and in eastern Venezuela 
saboteurs set oft' six explosions along pipelines and at other oil 
installations. 

I'he FALN has launched a new guerrilla operation in the vast 
in recent months, in an apparent attempt to relieve the girmyS 
pressure on the older guerrilla groups in western Venezuela. The 
new wave of violence coincides with an increase in fricti^ lletweeii 
the MIR, which controls the urban terrorists and the rural guerrillas, 
and the Venezuelan C'ommunist party which, in hopes of obtaining 
the release of imprisoned communist leaders, has shown signs of 
wanting ro negotiate a "democratic peace’* settlement with the 
government. 
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JAPAN 

They stand 
alone 

FROM OUR TOKVO CORRESPONOKI^ 

I S Japan, in the middle of its worst econ¬ 
omic recession in years, beginning to 
swing towards socialism? Judging from the 
claims of the exhilarated Socialist party, 
and the gloom on the faces of the conserva¬ 
tive Literal-Democrats, the movement is 
already under way. The Liberal-Demo¬ 
cratic party, for years boasting a record of 
steady wins and no defeats, suffered a 
smashing defeat in Tokyo in the House of 
c:ouncillors election on July 4 th and lost 
control of the Tokyo metropolitan assembly 
m July 23 rd. Liberal-Democrat officials, 
obviously considering both defeats a dan¬ 
gerous slip down the political ladder, have 
publicly announced thrir intention to 
" reflect seriously ujmn their post mistakes ” 
and to dean up their organisation. 

Their work is cut out for them. During 
the street-corner campaigns for the Tokyo 
assembly election Liberal-Democratic can¬ 
didates were often greeted with con¬ 


temptuous laughter when they expressed 
regrets over the scandals that came to light 
in the spring. The Tokyo assembly was 
dissolved on June 14 th after 17 Liberal- 
Democratic assemblymen had been arrested 
on bribery charges over a three-month 
period. Coupled with rain on election day, 
the effect of this was to give the Socialivsts 
45 seats against the IJberal-Democrats’ 
humble 38 . Naturally, the Liberal-Demo¬ 
crats are frightened that this casts a shadow 
ahead ; their leaders have been uttering 
warning cries of alarm in the past week 
about what a swing on anything like this 



Komeito*s chairman^ Kofi Hat'ashitna 


scale could do in the country as a whole. 

Hut the most interesting pan of the 
Tokyo election was the success of Komcito, 
the "Clean Government” party which U 
the political wing of the Buddhist Soka 
Gakkai movement. Komeito won 23 seats, 
all if fought for, and now holds the 
balance of power in the lokyo assembly. 
'This militant group will vote as a body 
exactly as its leadership orders. Earlv in 
the election campaign the Socialists claimed 
that they had formed an unofficial alliance 
with Komeito which they said would be 
invaluable not only in the Tokyo assembly 
bur also in national politics, Komeito 
^emed to go along with this, neither deny¬ 
ing outright the existence of such an 
alliance nor openly admitting it. The gloom 
of the Liberal-Democrats deepened. 

Since the election, however, Liberal- 
Democratic leaders have regained some of 
their confidence by watching the so-called 
alliance and observing that Komeito has not 
automatically voted with the Socialists. It 
has voted on a casc-by-case basis. The most 
important point at issue is the Socialist 
attempt .to Force Tokyo's Governor Azuma 
(originally nominated by the Liberal- 
Democrats) out of office by a non-confidence 
vote. This needs the votes of three-quarters 
of the assemblymen present, and a quorum 
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of two-thirds. Komeito’s support is neces¬ 
sary ; but so far it has been withheld. In 
1963 half a million Soka Gakkai voters 
helped to pull Governor Azuma to victory 
in a close race with a Socialist candidate. 
In the recent campaign, however, they cam- 

^ ed against the Azuma administration. 

>k8 as if Komeito is going to play a 
careful political game, calculating each move 
cautiously from dav to day. 

An example of the high hurdles that the 
Socialists evidendy pilim to place before 
Komeito is the repeal of ordinances which 
outlaw unlicensed street demonstrations, as 
well as demonstrations diat lead to violence. 
The Socialists have also pranised to abolish 
the dty riot pdice, which have been so 
effective in maintaining peace and order in 
the past. These moves will not be mpular 
with the nationalistic members of Soka 
Gakkai who support Komeito, rarticularly 
since the secretary-general of the Socialist 
party has announ^ that come Septem¬ 
ber, we will spearhead a nationwide [street] 
campaign against ratification of the Japan- 
Korea treaty.” 


AFGHANISTAN 

New 

experience 

FROM k OORRESPONDBNT IN KABUL 

A fter its long history of blood feuds and 
fratricidal stru^es for power, 
Afghanistan is preparing for its first general 
elections (to start at the end of the month), 
complete with adult franchise and secret 
ballot. Although most Afghan peasants 
care very little about any of this, there 
is genuine interest among the intellectuals 
and, indeed, among all classes in the towns. 
While anybody selected by the king is likely 
to be elected, not all the candidates are 
handpicked. The contest will be between 
personalities but this could eventually pro¬ 
mote the growth of effective opposition par¬ 
ties. 

This political activity springs from the 
new constitution. This provides for a parlia¬ 
ment of two houses: a house of the ^ople, 
with 215 members elected for four-year 
terms by universal vote, and a house of 
elders, one-third of whose 84 members will 
be directly elected, one-third elected by 
provincial councils and one-third appointed 
by the king from among “well informed 
and experienced persons.” 

Candidates must have been Afghan citi¬ 
zens for ten years, and be sane, literate and 
at least 25 (30/or the upper house). Voters 
need merely 6^ sane, over 20 and have one 
year’s citizenship. Women, in theory, can 
vote and stand for office: several women 
have already been announced as candidates. 
Six special constituencies have been estab¬ 
lished for nomads. To help the mainly illit¬ 
erate voters, there will be a separate ballot 


box for each candidate, bearing his name, 
photograph and election ^mbol. 

To test the new procedures, the govern¬ 
ment allowed the city of Jellalabad its first 
free municipal elections (t^ previous eleven 
were admittedly rigged) at the end of May. 
In this town of 15,000 to 20,000 people, 37 
candidates stood for 20 seats. Some x,8oo 
votes were cast, but no wmnen voted, and 
probably few will have ^ courage ^or be 
pc^ttM by their husbands) to vote m the 
national elections, except in die major cities. 
Several arguments, mainly over the identifi¬ 
cation of voters, devcloj^ but there was 
no smous trouble. 

The first nationti elections will be for the 
house of elders, from August 26th to 3i8t, 
except in the ^ee major dties of Kabul, 
Kandahar and Herat which will vote from 
September 3rd to 8th. Elections for the 
lower house will follow immediately after¬ 
wards. There is already considerabk polit¬ 
ical activity, though mainly behind the 
scenes. Since no political parties exist, and 
probably will not for some time, p^somdity, 
kinship and probably bribery will be tbc 
keys to success. 

For the first time, however, the press and 
radio, both government-controlled, are being 
made available to candidates for electioneer¬ 
ing. Newspapers plan to sell space at the 
usual advertising rates, in addition to pub¬ 
lishing free the names and photographs of 
all candidates when they arc nominated. 
The radio sution has started a series of 
programmes explaining the constitution, the 


NIGERIA 

Lonely Radicals 

FROM OUR I.AGOS CORRESPONDENT 

£ are a nation of comfort-seekers,” 
complained a Nigerian economist, 
Dr Sam Aluko, in a recent article. Dr 
Aluko has argued the case often enough: 
his general thesis, that economic planning 
is inadequate in conception and half¬ 
hearted in practice, has been focused 
on scores of individual targets. Many 
Nigerians agree with him, but few say so 
out loud. Nigerian democracy is weak in 
overt radicalism. 

It is not that there is no radical tradition; 
just that independence in i960 consigned it 
to history. Most radicals found their place 
in the establishment, either as politicians 
or as officials. There have been eruptions: 
the biggest erne landed the federal opposi¬ 
tion leader. Chief Awdowo^ in prison for 
treasonable felony. But the weakness of 
Nigerian radicalism was shown up by the 
compromise that ended the election crisis 
in January. The poEticians who one day 
were diouting against the “ tyramy ” of a 
“reactionary” government joined that 
very govenunent the next day. The acting 
leader of Chief Awolowo’s part^, the Action 
Group, has now promised that ft, too, would 
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election procedure and how other countries 
hold elections. It will report the campaign, 
interview candidates and election omciaJs, 
and also offer peak hour radio time to candi¬ 
dates at roughly £$$ for five minutes. 

These democratic trappings should not 
be exaggerated. Provincial governors are 
now busy holding public meetings to discuss 
the clectkms imd to tdl people what kiiid 
of candidate deserves support—that is, one 
who backs the govcmmeiit’s refonning pdi- 
des. Local eleraon cominissioas have broad 
powers to reject likely subversives as voters 
or as candidates. 

Many people eligible to vote, even in the 
towns, not register, llie illiterate 
Afghan (who constitutes about 95 per cent 
of tile population) generally prefers to stay 
as far away from government officials as 
possible, and fears that placing his name on 
a voters’ list may make him more 
vulnerable to government pressures, such 
as taxes, conscription, and forced labour, 
even though this last is now prohibi¬ 
ted by the constitutioxL The government 
cannot risk too volatile an opposition, and 
manv candidates will be, at least unofiktally, 
the mg’s men. 

But, on the other hand, the elections will 
not be a mere facade, or an attempt to main¬ 
tain the status quo. It looks as if those who 
now hold power in Afghanistan are gen¬ 
uinely trying to follow the road of constitu¬ 
tional democracy, and that, in a country 
where political freedom is new, the elections 
will be as fair as can be expected. 


be willing to serve in the federal govern¬ 
ment if invited. Nigerians carry the 
dictum, “If you can't beat them, join 
them ” to an extreme. 

All this makes Dr Aluko a splendid 
exception. After resigning from the Uni¬ 
versity of Ife, in protest against political 
pressure, he became acting head of the 
department of economics at the University 
of Nigeria, Nsukka. He is an active 
member of the Action Group, but declines 
to stand for parliament, “. . . not while 
those people arc in power, anyway.” This 
is, again, what many frustrated would-be 
radicals say—but in private. 

Still, Dr Aluko, a thin, fast-talking man, 
is not entirely disillusioned with the poli¬ 
ticians. While angry with the leaders of the 
Progressive Alliance for having joined the 
federal government in January, he believes 
a new radicalism could yet emerge from the 
alliance. “All we need is purging; the 
Action Group has alread^y lud its purge, 
the NCNC [the other major partner in the 
alliance] has yet to undergo one.” 

In the meantime, Dr Aluko argues for 
such things as labour-intensive industries 
instead of capital-intensive ones (to cope 
with unemployment), higher taxes for the 
rich, and increased powers for the centre 
government. He attacks the system that 
pays a permanent secretary in the dvil ser¬ 
vice iC3>ooo a year and his messenger boy 
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£9 a month. He has worked out that if 
the money that is now lent to senior civil 
servants to pay for their cars (about £6 
million a year) were used to provide public 
transport, most of the loans would be 
unnecessary. This kind of writing is read 
avidly and has made Dr Aluko a tero. But 
the government shows few signs of taking 
notice. 

Dr Aluko is not quite alone. Another 
outspoken radical, less intellectual and even 
more popular, is Mr Tai Solarin, the 
founder and principal the Mayflower 
School, a popular columnist and an over¬ 
whelming talker. He attajcks the same 
targets but from a different angle. His mes¬ 
sage is that the Nigerians must decolonise 
their minds. First they must throw away 
collars and ties and all that these stand for 
(he threw away his own the moment he 
returned to Nigeria from London Univer¬ 
sity). Then they must secularise education 
and do away with grammar schools, school 
certificates and other irrclevancies, and 
start teaching children what they need to 
know to make a living. He also calls for 
an end to big cars, imported spirits and 
inflarcd salaries. 

There is no uncmplnymcni in Nigeria, there 
is a hoicic of uncmploynblo young citizens 
being minted in a snowball fashion, by a dead 
or at le.isi moribund educational system. 

Mayflower Schtnd, like those Mr Solarin 
attacks, prepares its boy.s and girls for the 
usual exam illations. But this is a com¬ 
promise, in deferenee to popular prejudice. 
What counts at Mayflower are such extra¬ 
curricular virtues as self-reliance, curiosity 
and physical work. The boys began by 
building their own dormitory. Now they 
grow their own cocoa, grind and roast the 
beans, and drink the result. 

Like Dr Aluko, Mr Solarin gets floods of 
approving letters. But, just as the minister 
of finance goes on his happy way, more or 
le.ss regardless of Dr Aliiko’s warnings, Mr 
Solarin's pupils (and more particularly their 
parents) still insist on taking their exams. 
The prophet is undaunted. One of his 
articles took the form of a lecture delivered 
in the year 2010. It prophesied that, by 
then, Nigeria will have been freed of cor¬ 
ruption, nepotism, sloth and even “ the 
wickedness that went with an election.** 

BHUTAN 

God save the 
King 

FROM OITR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

K ing jigme dorji wangchuk of Bhutan 
had a narrow escape on July 31st. 
He had been camping overnight outside 
Kyichu monastery, not far from his tiny 
kingdom’s frontier with Tibet. As he 
entered a tent his ears caught the sound of 
someone close by; a moment later a grenade 
landed on the tent. But by this time the 
king was safely outside, pistol in hand. The 
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The king: knavish tricks confounded 


assailant got away and was believed to be 
making north. 

This was the third major episode in 
troubles that began with the killing of 
Bhutan’s prime minister, Mr Jigme Dorji, 
in April, 1964. The second was an abortive 
army coup last November, after which the 
acting prime minister, Jigme Dorji*s brother, 
Mr Lhendup Dorji, got the sack and the 
deputy chief of army staff fled to Nepal. 
The younger Dorji keeps protesting his 
loyalty to king and country, but from the 
.safety of London, where he is now living. 

One can read into all this deep manceuv- 
rings by India or China (or even the United 
States, a possibility mentioned by Izvestia). 
But none of it would be true. The army 
rebels have claimed that India set the king 
against them because they favoured revision 
of the 1949 treaty under which New Delhi 
guides Bhutan’s external relations. So 
far as one can judge, though the king may 
crave more elbow room in some ways, he 
wants to leave the basic relation.,hip with 
India undisturbed. 

A far more likely explanation is plain 
palace intrigue. Jigme Dorji had built up 
considerable personal power, helped by the 
king’s long absences in Switzerland for 
health reasons. This was resented by 
another faction who in true medieval 
fashion hired themselves an assassin. They 
were temporarily balked when the king 
made Mr Lhendup Dorji acting ^rime 
minister—but he turned out to be easier to 
remove. A familiar figure in Calcutta’s 
pleasure spots, he made mistakes that were 
represented to the king as attempts to usurp 
bia authority. In no time he was out of 
favour and bis henchmen in the army took 
to their heels to save themselves from the 
royal wrath. 

Tlicsc intrigues have still to work them¬ 
selves out. How, one cannot say. Bhutan's 
crown prince is a child just back from school 
In England, while the regent is the kind’s 
young half-brother, inexperienced in affairs 
of state. There have been reports of a plot 
to kidnap the crown prince. Bhutan’s 
troubles arc clearly not over; it also clearly 
needs its king. 
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PAKISTAN 

Sad plumage 

FROM OUR PAKISTAN CORRESPONDENT 

T he suspension last week of Pakistan’s 
press law« in favour a voluntary code 
of ethics may restrict the exposure of female 
torsos and legs in film and night club ad¬ 
vertisements. It may also ensure slightly 
more scrupulous observance of normal jour¬ 
nalistic standards. But k is extremely d^bt- 
ful whether it will tend to make news¬ 
papers more indep^d^. Few elements 
of the press seem intecested in independ¬ 
ence. 

In the past few years, the character of 
Pakistan’s press has changed altnosc beydnd 
recognition. Most of the major newspapers, 
including the Pakistan Times and allied 
publications, which formed a powerful 
chain of independent newspapers during 
the first decade of freedom, have been taken 
over by the more or less government-con¬ 
trolled press trust. The Civil and Military 
Gazette closed down abruptly about two 
years ago when it had just begun to make 
its voice heard as an independent news¬ 
paper. For nearly four years the principal 
national news agency has been directly 
under government control. 

M any newspapers have come to be 
edited by men who regard ihcm- 
sclvcN as little better than civil servants 
and who are, in fact, worse. They 
seem over-anxious to dispel the suspi¬ 
cion, still deeply entrenched in the 
establishment, that a journalist is a man 
with an incorrigible passion for fault¬ 
finding and a morbid interest in the darker 
side of things. In recent years a number 
of outstanding journalists have quit, or 
been forced out. At lower levels, talented 
journalists are hard to find, and the shortage 
of talent is fully reflected in the papers they 
produce. 

Circumstances favour accepting the offi¬ 
cial line that in a developing country the 
main task of the press is to reflect and aid 
the country’s development efforts and not 
to bother overmuch about political abstrac¬ 
tions. Even if the press laws were scrapped 
altogether it would not make much differ¬ 
ence. An independent press will come about 
only when the newspapers come under the 
control of men eager and able to run them 
independently or when new papers are 
easier to start. Another essential is the 
emergence of a strong democratic trend in 
politics. 

None of these things is likely to happen. 
The press trust seems determined to main¬ 
tain and extend its empire. There is no 
promise of a more liberal attitude towards 
granting legal permission and other facili¬ 
ties necessary for the emergence of new 
periodicals. In these circumstances, guvern- 
naent talk about raising standards of 
journalism is like pitying the plumage and 
forgetting the dying bird. 
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Japan's imports-exports tin millions of U.S.i;; 


How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own ofllce in Tokyo staffed 
with over 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, com¬ 
merce and foreign trade. In effect this is what you get 
when you deal with Japan’s largest general trading 
company, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head 
oflice with 100 branches and associates throughout the 
world, Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 7,000 overseas 
firms do $ 1 , 800 , 000 , 000 worth of import-export business 
in Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (40 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives' you a pricel^s 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Ja]^ 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
work for your firm. For complete information write to: 

A 

Genorai Importers & Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

ital OffiBt: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
LMtfM Braid: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C.4 
Cftfifss Trada Natwerlu DUsseldorf, Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Madrid 
and 55 other major cities around the world 



^Obiaining an overdraft is one thing 



Arrairglng for internaiional finance is quite another 

That’s when it’s nice to know 
you have a friend at 

chase Manhattan 

the s peciaUst international bank 

Tlic Chase Manliatiaii is equipped to raise a loan for you 
actually inside the country with which you arc dealing. 
But this is only one of the specialist services it can offer* 
For the Chase Manhattan, the leading bank for business in 
tlic U.S., has offices in the world’s key financial centres, and 
the largest network of correspondents of any bank. 

This unique organisation can be set in motion immed¬ 
iately from die London Offices of the Bank. The result is a 
service tliat*s complete. It’s also the fastest possible. 

. So if you do any kind of business overseas, remember you 
have a friend et Chase Manliattan, your specialist iiitenu* 
tionalbank. 

THE 0 

MANHATTAN 

BANK 

tB B imHid WIMIMM UiMltqp HiNf«r Ib rtwt ft ita SMt cf It* fMl 

6 LOMBARD STIUXT. LONDON ECS • 46 Dl RRL].r:y SQUARE, Wl 
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THE WORLDOAMERICAN SURVEY 


Decay at the 
Democratic Roots 

NSW TOUK 

HE reasQDt why Mr John Lindsay, the Republican Congressman 
frocn the most elegant district of Manhattan, is now a favourite 
to be elected Mayor of the. overw helming ly Democratic city of 
New York in November go deeper than Mr Lindsay’s youth (he is 
43), good looks and political glamour. As early as the mayocal 
elecdoQ in 1961 opportunity knocked in New York for any Repub¬ 
lican with the capacity to exploit it. Using any standard of measure¬ 
ment it is clear that the city’s millions are dissatisfied with the 
stand-pat administration of Mayor Wagner in the last twelve years. 
They are receptive to any change. But the city’s Democrats, 
instead of rising to the challenge posed by Mr Lindsay’s candidacy 
and the imminent revolt of the voters, are falling deeper into their 
Byzantine struggles for party control, openly seizing for the reins 
of power left dangling by Mr Wagner’s decision not to seek a fourth 
term as Mayor. 

What is happening in New York City reveals a country-wide 
weakness in the Democratic party, a weakness which has been 
growing for the past decade, althou^ it has been obscured for the 
most part by the worsening internal cleavage of the Republican 
party and most particularly by the disastrous Goldwater campaign. 
The Democratic organisations in the big cities of the Northeast and 
around the Great Lakes, the bed-rock of the party’s strength in 
both presidential and congressional elections, are in var ying states 
of decay. Unable to cope with the agonising problems of the 
great cities in the nineteen-sixties, these Democratic machinea 
arc also suffering from bitter internal wars for power. The jobs 
that they can dispense, once so effective a means of m aintaining 
discipline, have little meaning in an affluent age. 

Fortunately for the Democrats, the opposition to them has been 
preoccupied with ideological disputes. Mr Goldwater’s campaign 
built up record Democratic majorities last year and RepuWeana 
today remain in a state of schism between Goldwater and non- 
Goldwater wings. But in a few eastern sutes RepubUcans have 
been successful enough in staving off right-wing dementi to be 
able to assume the moderately liberal, reformist positkm which 
has a chance of cracking through the D^ocratk monopoly of the 
City Halls. In Philaddphia, for example, the Republicans m run¬ 
ning an erstwhile reform D^ocrat for District Attorney and may 
win their first major city office in sixteen years. 

But the great Republican opportunity in the cities is most 
clearly reflected by the Lindsay candidacy. In New Yorl^ from 
the Negro slum dweller of Harlem to the wealthy resident of 
the East Side, there is a pervasive feclifl^ that the citv has becqme 
a miserable j^ace to live in. The rishig wail against filth, 
taxes, crime and, iii the case of the Negro.and Puerto Rican 
minorities, against the anguish of living in duxns is almost sur^y 
beyond m bett of dty governments to satisfy. Yet there b ho 
doubt that the Wagner aefaninistradon has been frozen in its trades, 
unable or un^Httlng even to ateek new solutions to the new 'profn 
lerns of urban life. It is here that Mr Lindsay has his gr^ appeal 
In a conununity where peofde have to make the long, trek 
to City Hall to voice cbmpbints Mr Lindsay proposes nebl^ur- 
hood i^ttts to hear them—admittedly not a prt^x)sal ct gdiius 
but one that Strikes a universally responsive chord in the New 


Yorker. Apart from his glamour, Mr Lindsay’s great asset b that 
he conveys the impression that something can & done to make 
life a little more livable in the dty. 

The most remarkable phenomenon in New York politics today 
is the Democratic response to Mr Lindsay’s chalice. First, 
there was Mr Wagner’s surprise decision not to seek a founh term 
as Mayor. Second, in the confusion left by Mr Wagner’s with¬ 
drawal, the dty’s Democrats have been displayii^ very nearly 
9$ litde aptitude for party polidcs as they do for dty government. 
The favourite to win the nominadon for Mayor m next mooth’s 
DenxKradc primary decdon b Mr Paul Screvanc, a pkahUng 
dvil servant who is now President of the City ConneiL He has 
Mr Wagner’s blessing. But he might well be upset by Mr Abdfflam 
Beame,. the Qty Controller and the choice of antirWaipier 
pany organisadons in the Biota end Brooklyn) the dt/e mosl 
j^pulous t>oroughs. To the reform movement which backed Mr 
Wagner in 1961 and then was spumed by him, Mr Screvane and 
Mr Beame are Tweedledum and Tweedledce, undbtingubhed party 
hacks who simply will not do. Yet the rdormers are split among 
themselves with two separate candidates, ndther of whom has the 
slightest chance to win, entered in the race for the nomination. 
Further complicating the matter b the fact that Mr Beame and 
Mr Screvane, who have no doctrinal differences whatever, arc now 
so incensed at each other’s bid for power that each threatens, 
should he lose the primary dection in September, to stand as an 
independent candidate for Mayor in the November general election. 


N ew YORKERS, who, in their dry, uncomfortable summer of 1965 
tend to blame the Democratic admmistration even for the 
drought, have reacted to the frantic scramble of Messrs Screvane, 
Beame et al with ill-suppressed yawns. Although the Negro and 
Puerto Rican minorities will go down the line for the Democratic 
nominee, whoever he may be, there are signs of revdt within the 
dty’s huge, relatively well-educated and heretofore solidly Demo¬ 
cratic Jewish block. Public opinion poUs show substantial Jewish 
defections toward Mr Lindsay, particularly among the middle-class 
residents Manhattan who have shown their irritation with the 
Democratic establbhment by supporting the reform Democrats 
in the past Mr Lindsay’s most obvious gain in thb diroction was 
the endorsement which he received from the Liberal party, a 
sfriinter group composed largely of Jewish garment workers which 
has supported Mr Wagner solidly in his three campaigns for Mayor. 

A great deal of all this is sheer image ; the d^hing Lindsay is 
certainly a more appealing figure than the pint-sized Beame or 
t^ swarthy Screvane. But there is substance also. Federal offidals 
who have been trying without much success to administer President 
Johnson’s anti-poverty programme in New York admit privately 
that Mr Lindsay os Mayor would unquestionably be easier to do 
business with, and less condous of Gty Hall’s prerogatives, than 
a Screvane or Beame administration. Moreover, some D^ocrats 
feel that the shock of a Undsay victory is alMlutely necessary 
if the Democrats are to riirug off their hragers^m and their party 
hadks and grapple with the real problems of dty government 
Mr Lindsay is not without his own problems, particularly from 
his right Mr William Buckley, the right-wing theorist and editor, 
is running as the Conservative party’s candidate and could draw 
as many as 200,000 votes, includhig fflose of many orthodox Repub¬ 
licans. That could be dedsive in a close decdon. Furthermore, 
some leaders of the dty’s Lillipurian regular Republican party 
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complaiQ, with mofc than a little justification, that Mr Lindsay 
haa run away from the Republican label. Particularly irritating to 
these RepuWcan old-timers is the fact that Mr Lindsay selected 
as his candidate for President of the Qty Council a Liberal party 
leader in return for the Liberal party endorsement, which may be 
worth a half million votes. 

Neither Mr Buckley's campaign nor the grumblings of local 
Republican leaders bother the Lindsay strategists much. They have 
to worry about the millions of faceless residents of the drab, low- 
to-middle income neighbourhoods of the Bronx and Brooklyn, far 
from the glkt^ of Manhattan where Mr Lindsay is quite strong. 
The reseannent against the Democrats now in power is probably 
even deeper among voters in the Bronx and Brooklyn than in 
Manhattan. But ^ these habitual Democrats ever vote for a 
Republican? The method of winning diem over taken by Mr 
Lindsay, no great orator, is to prowl diiough the city streets 
shaUng hands until Eiection Day, November 2nd. 

At this point, mainly because of Democratic ineptitude, the odds 
are sl^hdy in favour of Mr Lindsay winning. If he does win, 
the rqiercussions will be felt on a national s^e. Senator Robert 
Kennedyj who has shown little inclination and no ability to 
reorganise die Democratic party In Us adopted state, would faco 
in Air Lindsay a formidable rival for possession of New York’s 
voice in national affairs and perhaps an opponent for Governor 
or even for President some day. Governor Nelson Rockefeller, who 
has at long last renounced his ambitions to become the Republican 
nominee for President but who insists on running for a third term 
as Governor in 1966, would find himself confronted with a Mayor 
of New York who would rival him for rhe leadership of his party 
in the state. Most important of all, Mr Lindsay would have shown 
the Republicans how to win elections in areas where Democratic 
power is entrenched most firmly. Whether the doctrinaires of the 
right who run the Republican party west of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio River would take note may be doubted. Bui 
rhe Democratic politicians of national standing who have long 
been worried about their party’.s loss of vigour and imagination 
in the dtics would pay close attention. 

War as Usual 

T hb truth behind last weekend’s argument between President 
Johnson and Mr Ford, the Republican leader in the House of 
Representatives, over what Mr Mansfield, the Democratic leader 
in the Senate, said to the President and over what Mr Ford said 
to the press may never be known and may not matter much, any¬ 
way. What is clear is that Mr Johnson's measures on Vietnam 
went less far than many people had expected not only in order 
to impress the rest of the world with the moderation of the United 
States, but also in order to avoid a debate in Congress which would 
have shattered the facade of bipartisan agreement which he had 
built up before making his statement. A debate would have 
revealed that many leading Democrats distrusted the present 
escalation in Vietnam, while many leading Republicans (although 
by no means all) wanted the attack to be an all-out one, calculated 
to bring the war to a quick and derisive end, whatever the effect 
on world opinion. 

Many military men share this approach and more of them 
believe that the President should have mobilised the reserves and 
stepped op military spending sharply. They have long felt that 
the econom i es of last few yeara have left the defence establish¬ 
ment over-extended for die xesponsibilitief which it has, or may 
have, to undertake, quite apart from the growing involvement in 
Vietnam. Perhaps, in deference to these views the additions to 
the number of men in die armed forces—bringing their total 
strength up to almost 3 million, a figure last reached in 1955— 
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and to appropriations for defence—^$1.7 billion requested now with 
more, perhaps another $5 billion, to come in tl^ new year—^are 
slightly higher than had been forecast after the Pre.sident’s 
announcement last week. 

Many people think that much more will be needed before a 
satisfactory solution can be negotiated in Vietnam, perhaps so 
much more that business as usual will have to be abandoned and 
the ecGQQfoy put on a war-time footing* with allocations of 
materials and wage and price controls. But present plans impose 
no such strains; instead they take up slack very conveniently in 
the only places where the boom has left slack in the economy— 
among the unemployed young men, more of whom will now be 
called up, and in the defence, aerospace and transport industries. 

Nor do present plans put any real strain on the Budget. They 
mean that there can hardly be a repetition of the recent reduction 
in defence spending; it fell in the 1965 fiscal year for the 
first time in years. But the President will have a good excuse 
for going above the dreaded figure of $100 billion, as he would 
probably have had to do anyway, in the total csiiinatcs for spend¬ 
ing in the 1967 fiscal year which must be presented 10 C^ongress 
in January. This will not necessarily mean a bigger deficit, since 
the further cur in taxes which had been planned for next year 
will presumably now be abandoned; defence spending will take 
its place as a srimulus for the economy. A tax increase has been 
ruM out. 

At the final figures for the 1965 fiscal year which ended on 
June 30th shows tax reductions nowadays mean more revenue, not 
less; die annual growth in receipts, at present levels of taxation 
and of economic actirity, is put at $7 billion. The deficit for last 
year was only $3.5 billion, compared with $8.2 billion for 1964, 
although tax rates were lower, and only a little more than half the 
sum forecast as recently as last January. Unexpectedly high 
income tax receipts, resulting from unexpectedly high incomes, 
were the main reason for this. The official comment was that 
the 1965 Budget would have shown a surplus had the economy 
reached full prosperity in the 1964 calendar year. One suspects 
that President Johnson is now dreaming of both a balanced Budget 
and a victory in Vietnam during 1966. 


Striking at the Economy 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON said last week that it was war in Vietnam 
and in war—however remote or on how small a scale— 
strikers are not popular. The pressure will grow for the striking 
seamen to settle their dispute, now nearly two months old, and 
for the steel workers not to carry out the threat which they made 
last week to shut down ten major steel companies on September 
1st. H diey were to do so Che President might feel that he had 
ho choice but to put the strike on ice by invoking the Taft-Hartley 

Continued on page 528 
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Luxuriously to work 


FROM A GORReSPONDRNT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

After founecn years of ulk the fastest and fanciest suburban 
rail service that the world has yet seen is moving into 
reality for the community in and around San Francisco. 
Suburbanites of tlte nineteen-seventies wUl be whisked 
to their city jobs and back at speeds of 
85 miles an hour in an elegam train 
unlike any vehicle ever before proposed 



for mass im. It i« now on public dis¬ 
play, awaiting its fir^t run in 1968, while 
bulldo/xrrs and timnclling machines build 
75 miles of double (and Ciirtliquakc-proof) 
railway line underground, under water and 
in the air for San F'rancisco’s new billion 
dollar transport system. Its coaches will in¬ 
troduce to mass transit the detailed luxury 
and fine appointinciits of top-quality motor 
curs, including wull-tu-wall grey carpeting, 
special reading lights, deep cusliions and 
22-inch scats, the widest in any public con¬ 
veyance in the world. It is expected that 
the trains will be so frequent that they 
can carry 30,000 passengers ati hour in each 
direction and gi\e every rider a seal. 

The JiiM completely new rail transit sys¬ 
tem built in the IJnitcd States since the ninc- 
tccn-twentie.s, it has been designed t(» 
compete with the private aiitijmohilc for the 
daily liomc-to-work trip and to tempt 
shopping housewives to l^ave their ears out¬ 
side the city. The Bay Area Rapid 'ITansit 
System (Bart) ia betting its $r billion that 
some 60 per cent of those wJto use private 
cars at present to move about flic area can 
be lured into the high speed trains. And 
the money is being pul up by the voters of 
the region ; they have agreed to pay most of 
the cost ol construction through bonds, to be 
liquidatCAl over a 40-year period by a local 
property tax, now running at alxiut $12 a 
year on the average home and due to rise 
to $27 a year. The project represents the 
biggest public works programme ever 
undertaken by a local community in the 
United States. 

But frequency, speed and reliability, ratlier 
than luxury, are the most persuasive features 
that Bart offers. The entire system is to 
be coniix»llcd by computer, and far more 
completely than is the ease with, for example, 
the Tokyo-Osaka line, where some similar 
electronic features are in use. So responsive 
is service expected to be that even the con¬ 
cept of scheduling by timetable can be eli¬ 
minated. Bart plans to provide trains, 
from two to ten coaches in length, at 90 - 
sccond intervals during peak hours and never, 
even at midnight, to have waits of longer 
than 15 minutes between trains. Automation 
will be so extensive that labour costs and 
work shifts can be virtually ignored. The 
computer's brain, responding to such 
details as weather reports, special sports 
events and accumulations passengers at 
any point, will be able to re-route coaches or 
caU up extra trdns in virtually instantaneous 
response to any assorted set of circum¬ 
stances which arises. 


rickeiing will also be by computer, to 
avoid not only queueing for tickets but even 
turnstiles for tokens, though precisely how 
has yet to be w'orked out. It is hoped that 
regular travellers can carry some identif:^ng 
code curd which an electric eye can recognise 
as they enter and leave, witli the machine 
then calculating the cost of the journ^ and 
preparing individual monthly bills for mail¬ 
ing. Fares arc expected to start at 25 cents 
and to average around 60 cents for the normal 
cosninutcr’s one-way trip, Bari hopes to 
erect a safety shield on the platform betmeh 
passengers and the permanent way, probably 
of glass or plastic; the sensitivity of 
the controls promises that trains will be able 
to stop within six inches of a designated 
point, even with rates of accelcratian and 
deceleration of three miles an hour a second, 
so phirform and coach doors cun be matched. 

I'lie art of subway tunnelling is now so 
advanced that ordinary traffic on San Fran¬ 
cisco’s famous Market Street will probably 
noi be intciTiipicd much by the work. Bart 
is eiupltusising landscaping and architectural 
quality in the designs for its stations, with 
handKotnc plaxas helping to make the Ameri¬ 
can city of the nineteen-seventies a centre for 
people instead of a centre for vehicles. There 
must be room for a train 700 feet long to 
stop at each sution, which means that in the 
city there will be underground openings in 
two directions providing new levels of access 
to shops and offices. In suburbrn stations, 
the main concern is to furnish free space for 
one to two thousand cars, each to be parked 
within a short walk of the platform. 

The Bart system assumes that its pas¬ 
sengers must reach the suburban line by 
supplementary transport, either by private 
car or a network of buses. Its aitn is to 
serve the metropolis by picking up com¬ 
muters in masses at stops along the way and 
funnelling them close to the main working 
centres. How to mesh the fares and 
schedules of local bus services with the 
regional system is now bring studied; in 
downtown San Francisco the underground 
will be double decked with Bart’s trains on 
the lower level and local trains on the 
upper. There are now million people in 
the San Francisco region and 7 million are 
expected within 20 years. Bart's 75 -mile 
route wHl serve only the central core, San 
Francisco, the two big cities across the bay 
and the fast-growing industrial and bedroom 
areas around them. But the system can be 
expanded (dotted line on the map) to reach 
the whole tegion when ks residents choose. 

Bart has the unusual advantage that it 
is building from scratch, unhampered by 
existing power voltages, old lines which must 
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be linked or small-sixc tunnels which must 
be used. As a result San Francisco's system 
can save electricity witli a coach lighter than 
any other in use today, which it can stabilise 
on a track wider than any in the world 
(except one in Spain). Bart is deeply com¬ 
mitted to research into more efiident ways 
of conveying electricity, such as applying 
alternating current to its trains witliout 
transforming it to direct current; normally 
this has been considered essential for maxi¬ 
mum manoruvrability. 

Bart did not tie itself to the old- 
fashioned concept of steel wfiecls on a fixed 
steel rail, although in the end it has decided 
that these will function best. Through five 
years of preparation, it considered every in¬ 
ventive concoction—vacuum tubes to shoot 
recumbent passengers, massive helicopters, 
accordion-pleated trains that folded up at 
station stops. Its engineers were tantalised 
by the idea of air jets which would abolish 
the wheel but decided that these could not 
at present move large crowds at high enough 
speeds. Monorail was abandoned reluc¬ 
tantly after long and serious consideration; 
trains suspended in the air would have been 
far more wstly than a conventional system. 

All this is part of an intricate network of 
research projects on which attention is being 
focused from all over the world. A 
4 I mile test track has been built at the 
easternmost suburban reach of the line and 
here for the next four years there will be 
detailed studies of new ideas for power sys¬ 
tems, computer controls, deadening sound, 
brakes, springs, communications between 
train and station. Beside the prototype of 
the passenger coaches, which the public has 
been trekking out to view, three test cars 
which amount to rolling electronic labora¬ 
tories are aswarm with specialists and 
compedng manufactucen. 

The outcome of all this applicauon of 
modem technology will be, it is hoped, the 
conversion oi a convendonal train sysitem 
into a revolutionary new service providing 
speed combined with safety, economy com¬ 
bined with comfort 
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itet. The companies themselves may be more eager to seek a settle- 
Wtni if they fed that the demand for sted may bold up. Until the 
Ihresident spoke it seemed certain to pliimmet if there was 4 settle- 
steot becauae^^ users would live off the stocks which they have 
bbflt ilp^ flqddation Utsely to be less severe. 

• ^Themhj; about a tenth of the ^erican 

ships* But every 01^ needed 
1 ms been released without delay. 
^ payments,-' iiot to its 

brdugbt ^Scf|jgglry of Labour, Mr Wirtz, 
dispute last W^ are three trade unions 

: heart of a fight between the 

American Marine Institute over the 

eers oc^d ^ modem ships fitted with 
mu The wanfaJt laid down in the con- 

p are reqtiiiedjthe union rejects such a freeze, 
xher union has had, to accept. This may seem 
a ad^ iiiiiiaer> as ttim ard only thlrt^ automated ships in service 
or tb be kunebed. But by die, of a four-year contract, 
under plansi about half of tho^knips of these lines arc to 

be ailmuiiOd.^ Moreover, a conoessloh to one union might mean 
similar concessions to its rivals. 

Last week Mr Wirtz proposed, and the engineers agreed to^ a 
sixrmonth truce. During this time Mr Meany, the head of the 
tnde union federation, assisted by a panel of experts, would try 
to work out industry-wide machinery to deal with the vexed 
question of manning under automation. Unless there is assurance 
dkt it is on the way to solution much wider maritime strikes may 
break out later this month. But the employers refused. They said 
they must have a four-year guarantee against strikes. And they 
also voiced their fear that the government might not approve the 
eventual settlement for the purposes of subsidy; nearly three- 
quarters of labour costs on the ships involved arc paid by the 
federal government. 

Heads of States 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 

T he 1965 Governors Conference which met in Minneapolis last 
week was faced with no national political controversy of the 
•Oft that revolved around the presidential candidacy of Pennsyl¬ 
vania's Republican Governor Scranton at the Cleveland meeting 
last year and the potentially embarrassing practice of passing reso¬ 
lutions was held rigidly under control. So the heads of state settled 
down happily to the essential business of their annual gathering 
—to display the country's chief executives before a national 
audience and to afford them an opportunity of re-emphasising the 
function of the states in the American federal system. 

An impressive list of persons came to the coherence to suggest 
ways in which the Governors might move, in a period of rapidly 
expanding activity by the federal government, to make state 
governments genuinely vigorous and effective participants in 
solving welfare problems. The progressive former Governor of 
North Carolina, Mr Terry Sanford, came with Dr James Conant 
to propose an informal compact among the states for the reshaping 
of policy for publicly-financed educational establishments. Two 
eepnomists, Minnesota's Dr Walter Heller, the former chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Advisers, and Dr Joseph 
Pechman of the Brookings Institution, came to discuss their pro¬ 
posal that the federal government should return part of its income 
tax collections to the states in a lump sum (a proposal whkh has 
yet to be sedd to President Johnson). The first mayor of the new 
metropolitan government of Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tennesm, argued earnestly that the states should offer imaginative 
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help in the reorganisation of urban local government. Mr James 
Webb, the head of the National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion, laid out a programme for the s^ndafdisaM^ of-statistjesd 
data among the state governments— 4 "project lacking in glamour 
but fundamental to all hopes for expanded inter-state co-operation. 

. The Governors certainly displayed some interest in these positive 
proposals for strengthening state government, along with their 
essentially defensive concern about the tendency of the federal 
government to by-pass the states in running the anti-poverty pro¬ 
gramme. The Republican Governors Association, in particular, 
is at last beginning to move beyond pronouncements of principle 
into some soUd research on new forms of federal-state relations. 
And almost all Governors are, of course, interested in more money. 
But generally speaking, in the competition for the Governors' 
attention the serious question of the future of state government 
came off poorly in comparison with the President's offer to brief the 
executives specially on the worsening situation in Vietnam, with 
the eager attention they received from the national press and with 
the round of social activities in the spectacularly beautiful weather. 
Thus there may be temperamental as well as partisan significance 
in the decision of the Democratic majority that the chairman of 
the Governors Conference for the coming year (it is a Republican’s 
turn to hold the post) will be not Oregon’s attractive and relatively 
liberal Governor Hatfield, who is potentially of national political 
importance, but a little-known and colourless individual, Governor 
John Reed di Maine. 


Still Wrestling with Abundance 

T he day may not be far off when A hungry world can absorb all 
the food and fibre that America can produce, as it did during 
the war. But meanwhile this Administration, like its predecessors, 
is struggling with the problem of how to keep farmers’ income up 
while keeping down surpluses and government spending on agri¬ 
culture. An increasingly urban Congress is bound to turn a critical 
eye on higher prices for food and a yearly bill of over $5 billion 
for its prcxfuccrs. The President brought off a neat congressional 
coup when he persuaded representatives of farm states to vote last 
week for legislation ardently desired by the trade unions ; now the 
representatives of the cities have an obligation to vote for the farm 
Bill. 

The Bill which the Agriculture Committee ot the House of 
Representatives has just agreed upon is in the main uncontroversial. 
It extends, with small changes, programmes—for dairy farmers, 
sheepmen and growers of wheat and other grains—which have had 
some success in reducing government stocks while maintaining 
farmers* income. Really far-reaching changes are to await the 
recommendations of the National Commission on Food and Fibre. 
But there may be fireworks on the floor over the Administration’s 
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In the three months from 
April to June the coat of 
living in the United States 
went up by over 1 per cent, 
the, sharpest quarterly rise 
since 1957.Higher prices for 
fresh vegetables and for 
meat were chiefly r'espon•• 
sible for the rise and these 
are thought to be only 
temporary. Moreover, the 
index does not adequately 
reflect improvements in the 
quality of the goods bought. 
For these .reasons officials 
do .not consider the increase 
to be inflationary. 
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plan to shift more of the cost of supporting wheat prices on to 
processors and consumers through what the embattled millers 
attack as a “ bread tax ” that will hurt the peer. Mr Freeman, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, thinks that the millers should be able to 
absorb this levy ; even if bread were to go up by a cent a leaf, he 
argues that this is the first “ pay-rise ” for wheat farmers for fifteen 
years and that food is a bargain, taking less of the average family's 
income than it did in i960. Housewives may be more impressed 
by the fact th^ food has never cost so much than t>y:!the 
farm income^^ tbou^ Ukdy to be higher this year thahit has be6h' 
since 1953^ is stfli totf low te give most farmers the equivalent of 
the industrial jniniiimitm wage. 

What has t^d farm Bill most, however, is not wheat 

but a solutiw for^ cotton; agriculture’s present problem child. At 
a cost of about $8dO i^ioii a year the existing scheme holds 
cotton prices high blit subsidises t^th exporters and domestic tex¬ 
tile mills. jSi^Hnts have fallen, government stocks arc nearly equal 
to their historic high and textile prices at home have not declined. 
The committee’s ^ proposes tlut the double subsidy should dis¬ 
appear, that the support price should be set slightly below the 
world market price and that growers who cut their production 
should receive ^rect payments from the government. This scheme 
is body opposed by the large growers mainly because of their long¬ 
standing fear that it would enable small growers to be rewarded 
more generously than big commercial ones, as part of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s war on rural poverty. Unfortunately the committee’s 
scheme does not promise great economies in the Budget; as it said 
sadly, it found that in most cases a change that would save the 
government $100 million would reduce the farmers’ income by 
two or three times as much. 


To Enable Negroes to Vote 

This week the Senate and the House of Representatives 
approved a new voting Bill which the President is expected to 
sign shortly. It was provoked by the violence olTered to 
Negroes in Selma, Alabama, when they tried to register to 
vote early this year. I’lie main provisions arc : 

1. Federal examiners arc authorised to pass on the qualifi¬ 
cations of voters in states which impose literacy tests or 
similar devices and in which fewer than 50 per cent of the 
eligible citizens voted, or were registered to vote, in the 
1964 presidential elections. 

2. States affected are Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Virginia, Georgia, South Carolina and parts of North 
Carolina; also, technically, Alaska and parts of Maine and 
Arizona. 

3. Literacy tests will be suspended wherever federal 
examiners arc appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 

4. Exemption from federal voting machinery can be ob¬ 
tained by proving to a three-judge federal court in Washing¬ 
ton, DC, that discrimination in voting is no longer u danger ; 
but it is likely to be five years before, sCa^$ 91 tfie deep 
South arc exempt, although escape is possible for certain 
counties where over half of the eligible Negroes actually 
vote—mainly in Louisiana. 

5. Poll watchers are authorised and so are criminal penal¬ 
ties for those who interfere with intending voters or people 
or organisations which urge or help them to vote. 

6. The poll tax still required of voters in state and local 
elections in four sduttiem states is to be eliminated through 
the courts, not by a direct ban. 

7. Non-English-speaking citizens, who are otherwise 
eligible, are to be allowed to vote if they have completed 
six years of education in an American school where the 
teaching is not in English : in cfTect these arc Puerto Ricans. 
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Union Pure 

T ut: arUL-trust authorities let it be kn9\vn last ^cck that, for 
the present at least, they would not challenge the largest 
merger ever to take place in the American oil industry ; the take¬ 
over in mid-July of the Pure Oil Company by the Union OU 
Company of California. This does not rule out government objec- 
.tioDs at some later dale, tkit 4 ihiinishe& theU like 1 Uiopd./Thli 
enlarged qonapaxijr hat ik^s 6^ over 

petrol froiti coast to coast. This merger presented the new head 
of the anti-trust division with his first tig decision, and conceivably 
his crusading predecessor might have decided differently. EUc 
the two companies involved evidently did not think so; their 
tentative decision to merge was made in February. 

Pure Oil, a firm whose sales have doubled but whose profita 
have remained stationary in the past decade, has been pursued 
by a variety of suitors interested in its reserves of oil and gas, 
its four refineries, its pipeline interests and its distribution system 
covering twenty-five states. The courtship has been going on for 
over a year and some of the candidates lost interest. But othera 
offered the Pure Oil shareholders more than did Union Oil. Two 
things seem to have carried the day for the winner. One was ita 
willingness to give seats on the Union board of directors to two 
men from Pure Oil; one of them was its president, Mr Milligan. 
The second factor was the belief that a merger with Union Oil 
was the only one which the Department of Justice would not con¬ 
test—even though it was known to be studying its effects. Union 
is a west coast firm and its retail markets do not overlap those 
of Pure Oil in the Mid-west and South. A merger with Pure 
also offered Union outlets for its heavy oil products. I.arge though 
the merger was, it did not threaten, as have others to which the 
Department of Justice has objected, to diminish competition;, 
indeed, it may well strengthen it. 

Constitutional Spanner 

FROM A COKRESPONUENT IN COLORADO 

iiREE sutes — Nebraska, Wisconsin and Oklahoma — have 
already ratified the proposed 25th Amendment to the Con- 
sdeution. This provides for the selection of a new Vice President 
when there is a vacancy (as there was after Mr Kennedy's death) 
and for the Vice President to take over when the President is 
unable to exercise his authority. Wisconsin claimed the honour 
of being the first of the 38 states whose ratification is necessary, 
but Nebraska now says that it acted a day earlier. 

More important, since 13 states can frustrate this attempt to 
bridge a constitutional gap, is the defeat of the amendment, ac 
least for the time being, in Colorado. The State Senate favoured 
ratification by 19 votes to 12 but this was five votes short of the 
required two-thirds of all members. All of the opposing votes came 
from Republicans, who centred their fire on the section whidi 
.ji|ei|Qit$ thcT^ident, in case cf a vacancy in the office of Vice 
President, to name one who ^hall take office upon confirmation 
by a majority vote of both houses of Congress.” The critics argued 
that this might put a man in the White House who had never been 
elected by the people. They also argued that a President susper- 
seded because of a disability might be prevented from resuming 
his rightful place when he had overcome his disability. Colorado 
is unlikely to change its mind before new legislators are elected in 
the autumn of 1966—if then. Most State Legislatures have now 
adjourned. Some will not be in session again until 1967 unless 
re^ed specially. 

Correction : The head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation is, 
of course, Mr J. Edgar Hoover, not Mr Herbert Hoover, as stated, 
incorrectly on page 439 of The Economist of July 31st. 


A.VIERICAN SURVEY 
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Mr Peart's Shiny Package 


T he Minister of Agriculture is a revolu- 
tionaiy—ft cautious one^ to be sure, and 
not quke the sort of one diat he was ex¬ 
pected to be—but a revolutionary all tk 
same. Two white papers came out of his 
ministry this week, (me^ starts to do some 
of the things that British agriculture has 
needed for years. The othert is anodyne, 
possibly us^ul, certainly the best sort of 
soludon that could have been found if Mr 
Peart were in fact to fulfil one of his more 
vacuous pre-election pledges. 

There arc 4SS>ooo farm holdings in 
Britain now. Of these, some 115,000 are 
viable and often highly profitable, producing 
over two-thirds of the domestic output of 
food. Of the others, 113,000 could be 
viable. That leaves almost half the farms 
in the country below the commercial line. 
Hie social problem caused by the continued 
existence of this quartcr-of-a-million “un¬ 
commercial farms (to use the Govern¬ 
ment’s new and just epithet) is what calls 
over £300 million in farm subsidies each 
year out of the taxpayer’s pocket—even if 
small farmers are not necessarily the diicf 
beneficiaries. But the uncommercial farms 
do, meanwhile, have a lot to offer the nation. 
Some of them could, if they were properly 
run, and amalgamated with others to 
units of adequate size, become commercial. 
All could spare manpower that the nation 
needs for other purposes. This is what the 
Government’s really very good white paper 
on farm structure is about. 

There are three main proposals. The 
first) frankest and newest is that the small 
fanner should be helped to get on or to get 
out: the unviable units shoidd be helped to 
amalgamate around the nucleus provided 
by the almost-viable ones. Producer co¬ 
operatives should be encouraged, to gi^ 
the advantages of scale where the faoc^ is 
unattainable. B<ma fid£ fanners sdling 
thdr holduigs for amalgamation should be 
paid to go away, with lump grants or rt- 
tirement pensions to enable them to get out 
of the business without suffering hardship. 
This is a nation-wide scheme, which mimt 
admittedly land the state with ownership 
of a certain number >f unwanted and un- 
viablc farms, and which—^because it rightly 
rdies on voluntary sales of these farms, and 
does not as yet include a threat to withdraw 
subsidies from fanners who choose to go on 
retying on them to support a way cl life 
prefer—may not start to bite at 
once. The Ministry reckon it sh ould double 

*The Development of Agriculture. Gnmd 
2738 . Price Is. 3 d. 

t Marketing of Meat and Livestock. Cmnd 
2737 . Price 9 d. 


the rate of farm amalgamations, from 3,000 
a year now to 6,000 by 1970, at a cost of 
around £1$ million. This is a real start on I. f 
getting the structure of British agriculture 
right. 

This scheme includes two sub-schemes. 

One is for hill farms. Here, rather idiotic- p 
ally, the existing special subsidies to hill 
farmers would be put on a permanent basis: 
and the holders (rf hill farms enlarged and 
amalgamated under the nation-wide pro¬ 
posals would get special help to improve 
their land. It seems absurd, but may have ' 
been politically inevitable, to make hill 
farming more attractive just when hill 
farmers are being bribed to give up die 
unequal struggle. 

But certain really desperate regions would 
come under a new sort of Rural Develop¬ 
ment Board, which would put agricultural 
development down where it belongs in the 
order of priorities along with forestry and 
tourism. The boards would have special 
planning powers to designate stretches of ‘ 

pound for specific uses: and they would co 

be able to step in to buy any land coming ht 

on to the market in order to further its m 

purposes. Hie germ of the right idea th 

is there—that hill country may have value pi 

as a playground, but not for much else. si< 

The development boards will work closely vc 

with the new regional planning boards and a 

councils: they should be sufficiently urban- G 

minded to take the steps that a Ministry of 
Agriculture itself can hardly be expected to h( 
take, in the direction of getting some land w 
out of cultivation of any sort. te 

Under the shadow of this genuinely—if co 

cautiously—revolutionary document comes az 

the fulfilment of one of Labour’s more in- n< 

effectual general election promises. The ai 

party had promised to set up a commodity tf 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Jesuits in a Jam 

By our Ecclesiastical Correspondent 

T he announcement that one of the most tl 

distinguished Roman Catholic public B 

schoob in Britain, Beaumont College at a( 

Windsor, is to go out of existence au be h 

merg^ with another Jesuit foundation, 01 

Stonyhurst in Lancashire, came as a bomb- vi 

shell to the Catholic community last week. L 

Beaumont was founded by the Jesuits in 
1861 and only four years ago celebrated its v 
centenary, an event graced by the presence h 
of the Queen and oommemorat^ in a 
£100,000 trust fund specially raised for C 
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Economic juggernaut: Chancellor Callaghan up 

commission for meat: some farm interests 
had hoped that such a body could be a 
means of hampering imports, and getting 
the meat trade into the grips of the home 
producers. In fact, the proposed commis¬ 
sion would have no powers at all to inter¬ 
vene in the market, and would merely be 
a “ well-informed source ci advice ” to the 
Government on imports. 

The commission, financed by a levy on 
home-produced carcasses of all kinds, 
would concern itself with pressing ahead 
technical improvements within the industry, 
concerning breeding, grading, marketing 
and so forth. It can do no harm, and need 
not cost much to help along the ineflkient : 
and Sclent farmers need subsidising less 
than ineflScient ones. 


the occasion. By contemporary standards 
Beaumont is a small school with 260 boys 
aged 13*18, while Stonyburst, its swallower, 
has 370. Stonyhurst is the older fotmdadon 
originattng at St Omer in the Netherlands 
wlittre it was opened in 1592, and moving to 
Lancashire in 1794 where it has remained 
ever since. The schools are similar in ethos, 
with fees around the £450 mark, but Stony¬ 
hurst has rather higher academic standards. 

Detonator of the bombshell was a 
Canadian Jesuit, Fr Gordon George, who for 
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the past eighteen months has been carrying 
out a “ visitation ” of the English province. 
These periodical inquests arc provided for 
in the Jesuit constitutions, but one has not 
taken place in England for thirty years. The 
visitor found that Jesuit manpower in 
England was suifering from depiction and 
over-commitment. There arc 870 Jesuits in 
the English province (15 years ago there 
were over 900) and the society has under¬ 
taken heavy commitments overseas, with 
150 English Jesuits in Rhodesia and anoth.^r 
50 in British Guiana. The visitor felt th.tt 
the two schools w'cre unnecessarily duplicat¬ 
ing each other's work and that a merger 
would serve efficiency. The new Jesuit 
Father General, the Spaniard Don Arrupe, 
agreed. 

Rationally the Jesuit decision to close 
Beaumont bis much to commend it; but 
their over-calculated announcement, timed 
to forestall criticism, has in fact been extra¬ 
ordinarily inept. Deliberately, no con¬ 
sultation took place .with the Old Boys' 
Association and none with the parents, who 
were presented with a fait accompli. The 
Canadian visitor clearly underestimated the 
explosive emotions which constellate around 
English public schools. Sir Charles Russell 
a Lord Justice of Appeal and a leading old 
boy, wrote a blistering letter to The Time a 
on Monday, criticising the Society in lan¬ 
guage which was distinctly unjudicial. SinCw' 
then an unofficial committee of old boys 
has got together in an^ attempt to save 
Beaumont. Approaches are to be made to 
Mr Crosland—the Minister of Education, 
but hardly a champion of the public school 
system—to intervene. Since Beaumont is a 
fully independent school it is difficult to see 
what he can do. The committee hopes tha- 
some way can be found of continuing the 
school, either staffing it with members of 
some other religious order or running it as 
a lay school. Some years ago the Oratory 
School was saved from extinction by turning 
it over to a lay committee, but whether such 
a solution would be economically viable for 
Rcaiimont is dubious. Employment of mem- 
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bers of a religious order in teaching givc^ 
Catholic schools a vital subsidy, since they 
draw no salaries but ordy their keep. 

Meanwhile the Jesuits, who so far have 
acted with a bluntness and lack of tact which 
is most unjesuitical, have recovered the initi¬ 
ative. This week the Society has issued a 
further statement declaring its willingness 
to hand Beaumont over, land, buildings and 
trust fund, to’ any reputable organisation 
which can give some guarantee of continu¬ 
ing it as a public school. Whether this is a 
practical possibility is very doubtful, but 
the proposal has the merit that it should 
divert the energies of the infuriated old 
boys away from the embarrassing, or satis¬ 
fying cask of castigating their former 
teachers into more constructive channels. 

TRADES UNION CONGRESS 

Collective Views 

prize for the shortest and bluntest 
X fcscaution on the TUCs fvdkaibftry 
^enda goes to the Watermen, Ijgbtenil^ 
and Bargemen’s Unkxij wliich 
“ rqMS the Government’s present produc¬ 
tivity prices and incomes policy.” Portun- 
ately for the Government there are. g 0^- 
ber of other resolutions on the same abject 
expressing different shades of condit£^al 
support for an incomes policy. Many of 
the qualms are from white-collar unions in 
public service who not without reason feel 
they can be leant on most easily to keep 
in line, if others cannot be. The Boiler¬ 
makers, who last year called for all out 
support to gel the Labour party into power, 
identify a “planned economy'’ as being 
based on public ownership of the basic 
industries and the land, and in this context 
“ opposes any form of wage restraint and 
declares that collective b^gaining backed by 
trade union organisation is the most effective 
way to secure these improvements [in wages 
and conditions] ” Et in Ted Hill, even from 
reiiremeni ? 
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But it is only natural that the unions 
should be touchy about policies which ex¬ 
pose their own trickiest problem. Under 
the section on trades union organisation and 
practice, the Engineering Surveyors Asso¬ 
ciation says much the same thing, affirming 
belief in “ collective bargaining and freedom 
to negotiate wages, salaries and conditions 
generally, divorced from any directives at 
Government or Ministry level.” If unions 
arc not to be for this sort of thing, what 
should they be for? Paradoxically, both 
traditional union organisation and the en¬ 
forcement of a clcar-cut incomes policy 
are hard to reconcile with the most sensible 
type of efficiency agreement at local level; 
the sort of agreement that may rai^ pay as 
part of a deal to cut costs. But discussion 
in these terms would demand a degree of 
detachment far beyond any that can be 
expected from trades union congressmen, 
just as (pace the agenda) railwaymen and 
miners cannot be expected to be totally 
unbiased critics of transport and fuel 
policy. 

But perhaps it is not asking too much to 
hope for open-minded discussion of one 
matter closely affecting the TUG itself. 
Two contrasting resolutions end the list. 
One, from the AEU, reaffirms total support 
from the industrial wing of the trades union 
movement for the Labour government as a 
means to “economic stability and the ex¬ 
pansion of industry.” This is followed by 
a resolution from the bank employees calling 
for an a-political basis to TUG membership 
and, as a matter of urgency, the creation 
of means whereby industrial and economic 
debate could be dffierentiated from political 
debate of interest only to unions with 
particular affiliations. If the TUG can sec 
its way to taking this advice, it will have 
performed a managerial revolution of its 
own. It is worth remembering that the bank 
and other white collar unions now enjoy, 
for the first time at an annual congress, the 
fellow-membership of the biggest of them 
all, the National and Local Government 
Officers' Association. 


SUMS ABOUT SCHOOLS 


The Department of Education has 
published the first part of Statistics of 
Education 1964 (HMSO. 15s.). The 
figures are in some ways rather encour¬ 
aging. More and more young people are 
staying on at school voluntarily. The 
number of pupils per teacher has improved 
in recent years, the short-fall of teachers 
being made up by an enormously increased 
supply of women returning to teach after 
their children have grown up a bit. But 
there are still startling differences between 
the regions in school-leaving habits: and 
the chief educational advantage that 
parents buy'when they send their children 
to private schools is clearly shovyri by the 
staffing figures in the chart. 


Staffing ratios 
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Five Jelly Beans For One Wet Frog 


We have to confess this is about tlic only trunsaction that’s a little out of our line. Although many of our 
Mitsui executives got their early training this way. But now they’ve become somewhat mote sophisticated 
in the intricate business of international trunsiiclions. (They have to, to be part of a trading company with 
280 years experience in such transactions.) 

Since the phenomenal renaissance of postwar trade, Mitsui has been playing a key role in the equalization' 
of national economic differences. This is a role, it is well suited for, mote than most. 

With its vast diversifications, comprehensive and integrated services, innumerable offices and seasoned 
executives on every continent, Mitsui can truly daim to have the most elaborate and effident trading netwodc 
in the world tod.ay ! 

Whatever you wish to find ... finance ... formulate. >. construct... mine... lefine,.. place.., maohina 
... ship... insure, Mitsui will set it up ... settle it... and' faster and more satisfactorily than anybody else,' 

Wherever you are, whatever your problem, a Mitsui executive is just around the comer vrith- the .right 
answer. (As long as it isn’t jelly beans and frogs.) 

I ondon Branch : 'Second Floor, Biiclclershiiry Houw, S3 Cumon StroeV London E.C. 4 , Bnsland Td: Oty 6434 

MITSUI & CO„ LTD. 

sa Midi SUntoahi RduMaMhiMM, Mow' 

C«U« MITSUI TOKYO TU« TK Ml 
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A Synthesis 

The Scadonary Economy: VolutmOniof 
Principles of Political Economy 

By Ji ]B; Meade. 

Allen and Unwin, 238 pages. 35^. 

It is a long time since anyone attempted 
to write a treatise, as distinct from a text-. 
book, on economic analysis in general. Pro¬ 
fessor Meade ^s taken the plunge, how¬ 
ever, and here is the first volume of 
“ Principles of Political Economy,” Its pre¬ 
face explains what Professor Mmde is aim¬ 
ing at. Recent writings, he pointy out, have 
been highly specialised and highly t^hnical, 
so that there 1$ a need for a synthesis w^h 
brings the work of different specialists into 
a mutual inter-relationship and which does 
not rely upon high-powered mathematics. 
Thus his book, to use his own phrase, 
''specialises in generalisation.” 

This is a splendid and bold idea. Pro¬ 
fessor Meade is a master of lucid and rigor¬ 
ous theoretical exposition^ using no mathe¬ 
matics save the geometry which, for some 
curious reason, the literate put innumerate 
English-speaking world can tolerate. Thus 
he is able to expound many involved propo¬ 
sitions that have hitherto seen the light 
of day only in algebraic guise. 

The scope of this first volume is fairly 
narrow. It deals with efficient resource allo¬ 
cation in a stationary economy where con¬ 
stant returns prevail, indivisibilities arc 
absent and there are no intermediate goods. 
Growth, international trade, government 
expenditure and monetary matters make no 
appearance. There are just consumers, fac¬ 
tors of production, products and an abstract 
organising pfidMple: perfect-compeUd^ to 
start with ai^ centrd planning later on. 
Thus the analysis deal^ with' ifidifffftocy' 
curves, contfad curves, equi-prbductt^rvts 
and so on. Exposition proems frooi pI^^, 
factor to several, from one product to sev¬ 
eral and from , variable pi^oportions to fi^d 
proportions, so that linear prt^mhiiiig and 
central planning follow geometry and per¬ 
fect competition. Within this field, the expo¬ 
sition is comprehensive. There are. many 
originalities, but they arc minor opes, being 
points of exposition rather than new theor- 
rems. This, of course, is just what oiic 
expects in a work of synthesis which brings 
togetto eusting contributions in a very 
extensive literature and fills in the gaps. 

Professor Meade is in no doubt about 
what all this abstract analysis is for. It is 
to inculcate a,^ way of looking at things 
whic^ SQppJenieQtra by mpinad, inquiry, 
will hdp $iniodonfi^ to regqi 

sensible d^sioiis. It does not itself provide 
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a single answer to any policy question, but 
a drilling in it is useful. Now this is rather 
like the argument that Latin is an essential 
part of a good education because, although 
no one aaually speaks it, a knowledge a[ its 
stfQctufo dees Militate the use a other 
languages, and does reduce the likelihood 
of sloppy thinking. The trouble is that .both*^ 
Latin and Professor Meade’s book are rath^ - 
boring. Only a minority can enjoy them- 
mudh, and a good deal of school or self-: 
discipline-is required to drill the majmhy 
o£ people in thsaoi. 

This! obviously raises the question' of 
whom this book is intended for. Unlike 
IVlar^aU’s, Taus^’s and Pierson’s Prin- 
ci^es. Professor Meade’s contains no empir-^ 
ical statements but only abstract models. 
Thus, despite the fact that, formally speak¬ 
ing, it requires no prior knowledge of econ¬ 
omic ^theory, no one who lacks such know¬ 
ledge is likely to read it. Businessmen and 
civ 3 servants certainly will not. So it looks 
as though its readers will only be students, 
who can be pusbed'ffirough it for the |Ood 
of their souls, and the cognoscenti of 
advanced economic theory, who will eagerly 
search it for omissions or errors on their 
own pet topics. Admiration for Professor 
Meade’s expository feat is therefore tem¬ 
pered by regret that the book is not more 
directly bel^ul to applied economista. 

A Poor Case 

A Curtain of Ignoraaco 

By Felix Greene. 

Cape. 3 S 9 tMig«s. 35 ». 

The big flaw in the Case of Greene vs the 
Press of the United Sutes (and, in passing, 
of Bti^in) is that the prosecutor is as guilty 
as the defendant. Mr Greene has assembled 
a massive battery of quotations f^oin the 
press coverage of China in the last thirty 
years. He has organ^d them into the cate¬ 
gories of major imscohcepdofts about China 
to prove that systematic distortion and re¬ 
pression by the mass media have created 
“a curtain of ignorance” between the 
Ametiqm people and the real China. Cer- 
uinly the evifjence is damaging and does 
much to explain the peculiar strength of 
public feeling that has made American poli¬ 
ticians so wary of any shift toward realism 
in Quna polic^i but if the American press 
must itkM convicted of malpractice and 
deceit, Mr Greene consistenuy uses the 
same questionable methods he attacks. 

He assumes that behind almost every 
printed word about China lies an a priori 


image shared by editors, r^rters and ‘ev 3 
geniuses of the State Department—an 
image of China as a warmongering nation 
of 650 million slave labourers on the brink 
of starvation and political collapse. He 
asserts that, espeaally since the Korean 
War, journalists have moulded the news to 
fit this image, by selecting only the facts that 
suppon it, by taking data out of context, by 
sensational headlining and by outright lying. 

But what of Mr Greene’s own standards 
of objectivity in his picture of the press? 
How is it that he selects only two out of 
more than 150 articles in the only English 
journal specialising in Communist ^ina 
and, after attacking their views at length, 
brushes aside critical comments on them 
published in the same periodical? How 
does he justify his own technique of abbre¬ 
viating and isolating quotations so that they 
take on entirely different meanings? What 
of his categories in which the ridiculous, the 
sensible and the irrelevant are so linked that 
all negative appraisals are made to appear 
foolish by association? 

And what of the image of China which 
Mr Greene offers as the measure of truth? 
How has he selected his facts to omit even 
such mistakes of management and expres¬ 
sions of disaffection as arc admitted in the 
Chinese press itself ? Is is just the dear 
light of reason that sees the Chinese as lily- 
white and blameless in their actions in Tibet 
and on the Sino-Indian border? How has 
he chosen the witnesses for the prosecution 
—outright apologists, casual ob^rvers and 
reputaUe experts—all given equal credence 
and identified as knowledgeable and neutrd? 

With the benefit of hindsij^ht, Mr Greene 
has succeeded in revealing innumerable in¬ 
stances ol ill-informed speculation about 
China from vantage points fai Hong Kong 
or New York. No ooubt, similar misjudg- 
ments are being made today bv pundits out¬ 
side China-—especially since the Chinese are 
loch to publish things like economic 
statistics. But one cannot assume that all 
aj^raisals by scholars who follow mainland 
newspapers and documents are by definition 
invalid and that all observations of visitors 
on the spot must therefore be accepted as 
gospel. In fact, untutored reporting from 
totalitarian countries is often of dubious 
value, as the experience of Western 
journalists in the Soviet Union has 
repeatedly shown. 

Vhiile Mr Greene b justified in blaming 
the American government for its pan in 
excluding American journalbts from 
China, he might note that a number of 
British scholars and journalists who speak 
and read Chined are regularly refused 
visas. Why, if Mr Greene's happy pros¬ 
perous China speaks for itself? 
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Rules Up Yonder 

Space Law 

By C. Wilfred jenks. 

Stevens. 494 pages. £5 los. 

Conflicta of Law and Divergences in the 
Legal Regimes of Air Space and Outer 
Space 

By Daniel Goedhuis. 

A, W. Sijthoffi Leyden. 84 pages. No price 
givciL 

Dr Jenks, whose rate of scholarly output 
never ceases to amazing, has turned his 
attention in characteristic fashion to the 
question of space law. One describes this 
venture as characteristic,” because Dr 
Jenks is interested above all in what we may 
term the frontier problems of international 
law. His interest in International law and 
trade unionism, as well as in international 
law and personal welfare, reflects his pre¬ 
occupation with the effects of changing 
technology upon world order. It is wholly 
understandable, therefore, that he should 
now turn his attentions to space law. Space 
law is still in its infant stage, and there are 
those who argue that it is speculative theory 
rather than conflrmed law. The author 
answers this—and in so doing may be said 
to be restating his general philosophy— 
when he writes: 

While [the lawyer] cannot crcaie law bv 
imagining it, he can prevent or lUsastrouNly 
retard its creation by failing to be imaginative. 
When he cannot advise wirh contidence Uiat 
a firm legal obligation orists he can at least 
refrain from abscrting that no sucli obligation 
exists in such a manner as to destroy or gieatly 
delay its coming into being. 

Ii is for this reason that he attaches con¬ 
siderable weight to unanimous resolutions of 
the United Nations General Assembly on 
space law, even though such resolutions arc 
not legally binding in the narrow sense. 

The book provides the reader with some 
basic scientific facts, and then proceeds to 
trace chronologically the scientific break¬ 
throughs of 1957-64, from Sputnik I to 
Electron H. The author giies on to des¬ 
cribe the attempts of scientific bodies— 
such as the International Council of Scien- 
rific Unions (ICSU) and its Committee on 
Sj^ce Research (COSPAR)—to come to 
grips with the political, military, scientific 
and technological problems involved. 
Although the continuation of the work of 
such t^es is essential, there are funda- 
memal reasons—^wcU observed here—why 
scientific co-operation alone was not enough. 
Operational activities in outer space for tele¬ 
communication, meteorological, navi^- 
lional, and astronomical purjwses require 
a minimum code of international regula¬ 
tions. Scientific co-operation has thus 
fumed to the United Nations itself in evolv¬ 
ing a workable regime for outer space. 

In one chapter Dr Jenks summarises the 
work done in the field by the United 
Nations and its agencies—though the Inter¬ 
national Telecommunications Union, the 
World Meteorological Organisation and the 
International Maritime Consultative Co- 
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ojperation are regulatory rather than opera¬ 
tional bodies. From here the author moves 
on to regional joint ventures and to bi¬ 
lateral arrangements concerning the use of 
space. His discussion of the difficult ques¬ 
tion of a role for private enterprise is, how¬ 
ever, disappointingly cursory. Some eighty 
pages arc devoted to a wide survey of the 
literature on space law. With one or two 
exceptions, individual authors are not dealt 
with in any depth, but the range is admir¬ 
able, covering not only Western European 
and United States writers, but also the con¬ 
tributions of Soviet, Eastern European, 
Asian and Latin American jurists. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
ihe law ; it runs through virtually all of the 
legal problems that have arisen in the course 
of attempts to regulate the use of space: 
sources, demarcation, exploration, appropri¬ 
ation, state responsibility, notification, regis¬ 
tration, identification, recovery, tracking, 
return of spmee objects, conununication 
satellites—all these, and more, are covered. 
The fat appendix of documents is invalu¬ 
able. 

Dr Goedhuis’s admirable Hague-lectures 
cover some of the same ground, but they arc 
narrower in scope and deal with certain 
aspects, .such as liability for damage, in 
greater depth. Together, these two recent 
contributions are essential additions to the 
bookshelves of the space-minded. 


Region without Unity 

South and East Asia since 1800 

By Victor Purcell. 

Cambridge University Press. 238 pages. 
25s. (School edition 15s,) 

This short book is a summary of (he hap¬ 
penings since 1800 in Burma, Thailand, 
North and South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Malaysia, Brunei, Indonesia and the 
Philippines. A generation ago the map 
would have shown French Indo-China, 
British Malaya, the Dutch F^st Indies and 
Siam, with only Burma and the Philippines 
(and little Brunei) unchanged in name. 
Much has happened. 

But nor much happens in south-east Asia 
of itself ; these countries have been and still 
are the playground of outside influences. 
The author traces to their origins in India, 
China, Europe, America and Japan the 
forces that have made the peoples and 
nations of today. That process of flux and 
crystallisation, as seen by an observer in 
Malaya, is the theme of this book. And no 
one could have been more professionally 
qualified than Victor Purcell to describe the 
scene he knew so well in the late days of 
empire and studied so carefully after bis 
retirement from Malaya. 

And what a picture to paint: of the only 
peoples of the world for whose souls Hin¬ 
duism and Buddhism, Islam and Christi¬ 
anity have competed on equal term; for 
whose votes Marxism and Hellenism are 
now battling; peoples so divided by a 
fifteenth century pope that to this day the 
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aeroplanes fly in the directions he decreed 
-^from the Philippines east across the 
Padfic by the way the Spaniards came, 
from Indonesia and Malaysia west along 
the trade routes of the Portuguese, Dutch 
and British. 

But no. It just cannot be done—not even 
by Victor Purcell and the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Prcs.s—the story of south and cast 
Asia since 1800 in 214 pages. The very 
words of the title, and the apologia for them 
in the preface, point the difficulty. Here 
there is no name with a meaning as 

Europe ” has a meaning. Here there is no 
unity, despite the two pages of argiimehr for 
it—geographical, cultural and historical. 
What modern Malay would agree that ihc 
burial of the dead in jars and (he taking tif- 
omens from the entrails of animals is 
evidence of a cousinly relationship with the 
Burmese? (The Tunku prefers a round of 
golf before breakfast as a preliminary to 
battle. Whose cousin does that make him?) 
And the nearer history of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries—expert, tradi¬ 
tional, paternal as seen through the eyes of 
a British historian—is dynastic, of gover¬ 
nors and residents, of trade and the rubber 
tree, of colonial rule and the nationalist 
reactions against it. It is mostly true 
(though some names arc at variance with 
the Malaysian constitution); it is skimped 
to fit the length desired ; and one wonders 
what other themes and persons will balance 
these when a Malaysian or Indonesian his¬ 
torian takes a cool look at history, and 
rounds off the whole truth. 

For most of the people of south-east Asia 
history starts today; others hope it may 
start tomorrow ; for few has history a yes¬ 
terday ; not yet can we expect a balanced 
assessment of the past as seen through local 
eyes. But one craves for one. Meantime 
this is a book for the shelves of all who 
need to know the facts antecedent to the 
nations of south-east Asia (and that means 
most people), but who have no (ime for 
deeper reading. 

Mid-Victorian Labour 

Karl Marx and the British Labour 
Movement ; Years of the First International 

By Henry Collins and Chimen Abramsky. 
Meamllm. 367 pages. 42s. 

Before the Socialists : Studies in Labow 
and Politics, 1861-1881 

By Royden Harrison. 

Routledge end Kegtm Paul, (Studies in 
Political History Scries.) 381 pages. 55s. 

Xheseawo books are complementary. Dr 
Harrison's lucid and scholarly essays co\'er 
basic themes in mid-Victorian labour 
history, challenging established generalisa¬ 
tions and presenting a remarkably vivid 
picture of politicians, trade unionists and 
intellectuals.. Dr Collins and Mr Abramsky 
are concerned with one theme only—Bri¬ 
tain's role in the First International, founded 
in London in 1864 at a mating attended 
by many of the people described more fully 
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WHERE MIGHT IS WHITE 


M casurbd by every kind of itreoglliy 
Africa's white south is where the 
power lies on the black continent; these 
show it. Most important of alls 
southern Africa's white men command the 
only truly effective miUtary power in Africa 
south of the Sahara. By all current 
experience (the Congo, Angola) the quality 
of thd white soldiers is far higher than that 
of their untrained, usually ill-equipped, 
black counte^rts. 

South Africa itself has a full-time army 
of about 15,000; k could put 250,600 
trained^ men into the field at short notice. 
Only l^gypt could match this son of trained 
manpower; it is 4,000 miles away. The 
Institute of Strategic StiuBes demonstrated 
last August that ol about 400,000 trained 
soldiers in the forces of the independent 
African states, about 250,000 are in the 
Arab countries; the Congo and Ethiopia 
account for half the rest. 

Dr Verwoerd has his own firearms and 
ammunition factories: the first FN auto¬ 
matic rifle made in his republic was handed 
to him in August 1964. Certain railway 
workshops in certain pans of the country 
have been closed to all Africans, including 
African workers, for more than a year now: 
it is believed that they are being used to 
make tanks. Private enterprise was put in 
charge of ihc munitions production board 
last year ; it is now working at full speed. 
South Africa's defence budget has trebled 
—to £115 raiiJion—in the past five years. 


(Standing on African schooling has gone up 
from £9^ to million in the same 

period.) Jet riatners are to be built in the 
republic. Th^ $outh African air force 
already has prench Mirage jets, British 
Buccaneers, Vamipires, Shackletons, Can- 
berraa, end Am^ican Sabres. It also has 
200 active Harvards (and aoo in storage) 
each able to carry eight 19 lb fragmentation 
bombs. 

The organisation of South Africans 
defences against outside attack is thus so 
far advanced that outside attack can, for 
all practical purposes, be discounted. But 
what about intenial rebellion? Africans are 
in triiif^ng as retels in several black African 
capi{al^-''^t $6^^ far, it seems, they are 
caught by rise South African secret-police 
as fast, as they return. Even if they were to 
start guerrilla warfare, they woul4 come up 
against the highly trained and well-^rmed 
part-time ‘‘ commandos"—which means 
virtually every able-bodied white man and 
woman^if the police and the army could 
not cope in the first place. Even the many 
light aircraft clubs that South Africans use 
for weekend flying arc organised on a 
stand-by emergency basis for spotting and 
attacking guerrillas. 

The industrial base for all this power is 
also in white South Africa’s hands: one of 
the features that these maps in fact bring 
out is that few of the sources of real power 
(mines, electricity, railways, roads) lie out¬ 
side W'hiie South Africa. 
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Usicen in numbers to tbt Chinese communiste^ The 

Chinese have it easy; all they;ba^ to do is whisper fie^ words 
about wars .of liberation «kl deiving otiic the white coloidaliatfk 
The West is faced with the far trickier probto of helping to 
end white oppression in the south without replacing it with sothe* 
thing worse. The West could find itself, in the grotesque position 
of fighting for Dr Verwoerd siihply because die Chinese com¬ 
munists are supporting those who fight against him. The W<:st'$ 
aim should be to prevent the fight from starting at ail—not by 
sitting squatly on the status quo, but by doing what it. can to 
move South Africa into different policies. 

These are the negative politiod reasons for doing something 
about South; Africa. There is an immensely strong positive. 

The clue lies in Mr Wall's reference to the whites being ‘^ essential 
to the future well-being of the whole continent.” By all common 
sense and logic^ southern Mrica should be the furnace, not of 


hatted^ but of. economic development for* idl Africa right up to 
the edgea olf the Sahara, It has the capital, the trained men (black 
as well as whi^Vdic infrastructure and industry, and the involve¬ 
ment with the A sane South Africa, suitably assisted, 

could take froth the West much of the burden of helping Africa's 
new countries'; tp develop their own economies. After all. on 
strictly technical and economic grounds, who are better qualified 
to build Dr Kaunda's railway, from his Zambian copperbelt to the 
Tanzanian coast than the ex^Iient managers of the South African 
Railways and Harbours admihistration ? 


The article^ on poises i to xviii were noritten by foe Rogaly. who 
was born in South Africa, 


WHAT APARTHEID IS ABOUT 



Officially, it is about this : 

South , Africa’s population consists of 
eleven national groups: a White group, a 
Coloured group, ah Indian group and eight 
Bantu (Blade) ethnic groups. 

Each group has a distinct Identity of its 
own and a way of life determined by 
language, culture, h^tage, outlook and 
environment. Bach g^oup has evolved in 
its own way, according to its suge of 
development and particular way of life. 
South Africa’s answer to the problem qf 
the peaceful coexistence of these different 
peoples is seen in the policy of separate 
development which makes it possible for 
the various groups to enjoy the full 
privileges of a free society each in their own 
area, unhampered by the strains imposed 
by a multiracial society. 


T his quotacton from an official govern- 
inent;!Mdet, South African Quiz,” 
is tb^ Im part of . 4ie tniwer the booklet 
gives to question:what is meant by 
p^cy. (q( Sq?ajrale.:peveloimt^ It 
goes ;on m say that, hbtotloiliy^ d^e firs; 


Europeans moved up from the south of the 
country, while die “Bantu” (the govern- 
0tent-(^osen name) moved down from the 
north. The whites made the republic of 
South Africa out of what was then vir¬ 
tually an empty part eff the continent. . . . 
The migrating &ntu settled in the areas 
best suited to their needs.” The whites re¬ 
served the ” Bantu homelands ” for these 
people by statute in 1913 ; these areas have 
been added to since then by buying white- 
owned land and “ today the Bantu are being 
assisted to develop separately from the 
Whites in their own homelands.^ 

The official description tells how the 

Bantu, in their homelands, preferred a 
subsistence ecoiiomy” which is why they 
have remained underdeveloped, goring 
from Dr Verwoerd, it explgins that in these 
drcumstances the whites became the guar< 
dians of the Bantu. And ” insofar as sepa¬ 
rate development involves continued control 
by the guardian over the wards, it is of a 
transitional nature only.” The control will 
lapse as the Bantu advance. 

The whole concept, the booklet says, rests 
on ” the just claims and moral rights of each 
group to advance towards sdf-govemment 
and self-determinadon, but wish due recog¬ 
nition of the need that a balance must be 
strud^ between different values and different 
rights. Absolute rigjhtloe any one grciup may 
mean tremendous injustice to another.” As 
Dr Verwoerd has ^inted out, the idea is 
not based on superiority or infertori|y, but 
merely on the fact that people are different. 
Radal hatred^ Dr Verwoerd argues, cannot 
be eliminated in an enforced multiracial 
state; only die policy of separate nation¬ 
building, the policy of good neighbourliness, 
can do ffiat,. 

Bight self-governing Bantu national units 
ai;!e;enyi8a9pd< The fint of these, the Trans- 
kei, atdtiem self-gQveramnt at the end of 
1903 . Accor^g to;this pampUet^.“it is 
foreseen , diat the eventual relatiotu^ip be¬ 
tween the Bantu and European will develop 
intoa comtnonwealdi,pattern and, economic¬ 


ally, into a form of South African common 
market—in other words political indepen¬ 
dence and economicJiuerdepcndence." One 
ireason why all this is necessary is that: 

The mixing of two such alien elements as 
White and Black leads to unhappy social 
results—racial miscegenation, moral 
deterbration of both, raciar antipathy and 
; clashi^ and to many other forms of social 
evil. 

These necessarily selected quotations 
have been presented in order to give some 
idea of how the South African government 
explains its own policy. Supporters of that 
policy range from those who say much the 
same sort of thing in more robust language 
to those who say, frankly: '' It’s either us 
or them. Unless we stay on top, we go 
under. If we have to go under, we’ll pull 
every last one of them down with us.” There 
is a great deal of argument on details among 
apartheid theorists. For example. Dr Ver¬ 
woerd has laid it down that no white capi¬ 
talists may operate inside the African areas; 
his scheme of things calls instead for 
border industries,” with the factories on 
one side of the toundary line and the 
workers on the other. But some Afrikaners 
who support him argue that there can be 
no true development qf the African areas 
without allowing white capital and expertise 
in. The trouble is that the theory of 
separate development is gradually solidify¬ 
ing into dogma; there can be no breach, 
even in its minutest detail, without lengthy 
theological debate at the top. 


Inside the Bantustans 

S OMETHING like four million of the re¬ 
public’s Africans live in the thirteen 
per cent of the land now labelled “ Bantu 
homelands.” On the map most African 
areas are small pock-marks; there are 260 
in all. The only large single piece making 
any real sense is the Transkei, which is a 
little bic^ger than Belgium. Its capiul, 
Umtata, is reached by train or a good tarred 
road from East London ; this road, in fact. 


is the main South African national route 
from Port Bizabeth to Durban. The road 
itself is part of white South Africa. 

So is the capital, Umtata. Your corre** 
spondent was not able to have any Africans 
—not even the chief minister, Chief Kaiser 
Matanzima—to a drink or a meal in his 
hotel. “ The whites of Umtata would be 
up in arms,"* Chief Kaiser explained with 
great charm when finally a permissible 
meeting-place (his office) was found. “Why 
provoke them? ” 

Chief Kaiser presides over a cabinet in 
which he became the minister of finance and 
his brother the minister of justice. Educa¬ 
tion, the interior (best described as local 
administrarion), agriculture and forestry, 
and roads and public works are the other 
portfolios. There has been some talk of 
taking over healthy but for the rest of the 
Transkei’s affairs it is the South African, 
not the Transkeian, government that is 
responsible. 



" Go a/itffld-—develop ” 


Nor docs the Transkei government run 
what seems on the map to be the whole 
Transkei. Dr Verwoerd seems to have no 
firm intention of incorporating Port St 
Johns, Umzimkulu or Matatiele into the 
Transkei in the foreseeable future; as 
for 26 townlets in the area, a racial 
zoning committee has been deciding how 
to diyjde these ” white spots ” into 
areas for separate black an^ white ocffl - 
pation, as elsewhere in the rcpulilic. The 
white areas, which generally means the town 
centres and the existing white suburbs, are 
stoutly resisting African penetration. Most 
of these “ towns ** are actually small trading 
villages. Many of them have a curiously 
Hnelish quality, since this part of the re¬ 
public, like the rest of the eastern Cape 
Province, has more English-born farmers 
and traders in it than Afrikaners. A town 
like Butterworth is immensely English; 
Idutywa, with its blanketed Xhosa horse¬ 
men, is a colonial outpost. In time, it is 
theorised, the “ white spots ” will fade away. 

But at present it is rural Transkei that 
can be described as self-governing; to this 
the African areas in the towns are being 
added. It is a country of immense beauty. 
The green hillsides are sensuoiis and 
smooth; the road sinews through them with 
lazy strength. If the car stops there is 
silence; the little whlte-yalntcd huts dot¬ 
ting the hillsides look like Eden, and are 


about as rclievam to modern life (if that is 
what people want). The people in these 
huts are not, however, so innocent of mod¬ 
ern politics as they might seem; before the 
Transkeian government could be sst up 
there was such resistance that emergency 
regulations (banning meetings and giving 
powers of arrest without warrant) were pro¬ 
claimed in i960. .They are still in force. 

Some ^ople are born politicians; some 
have politics thrust on them. The people of 
the Transkei can hardly help being involved 
in the affairs cf the republic that owns 
them, for their sons, brothers and fathers 
go there to work. When they lose jobs in 
the white towns, or when they have made 
enough money and stop work, they are 
“endorsed out** by officials, which means 
that they are obliged to come home. Most 
Transkeians are Xhosas, many of whom 
traditionally seek work in the western Cape. 
But, theoretically, the government is trying 
to clear all Africans from the western C^c. 

So loads of Xhosa wives and children have 
been returned to the Transkei; tl>c men 
have remained because the factories need 
them, and they arc moving into hostels. The 
ratio of men to women in the African town¬ 
ships in the Cap* is now seven to two. 

As fast as the men are shipped out of 
white man’s Africa back to the Transkei, 
more come flooding back to fill vacancies. 
Sometimes it is the same men. The “ endor¬ 
sing out'* satisfies the theory of clearing 
Africans from the area ; the recruiting back 
makes it possible for industry to carry on. 
Taxed about the hqman misery of this situ- ^ 
ation, Afrikaners will reply, “ you cannot ^ 
make an omelette without breaking eggs.” 

The effect of this shuttling back and forth 
(joo miles, Cape Town to Umtata) on the 
African men is of importance for the future. 

It certainly introduces politics into the 
Transkei in a direct way ; the tale is that 
every hostel room at Langa location, Cape¬ 
town, has spawned its own secret society. 

The Transkei's own official politics arc 
complicated. Its assembly consists of 64 
chiefs (paid by the government) and 45 
elected members. Chief Kaiser Matanzima 
was electeci ^jef minister in 1963 by 54 
votes to 49 (six members did not vote) and 
it is generally accepted that most of Chief 
Kaiser’s votes came from chiefs, while most 
elected members supported the hadcr of 
the opposition, Chief Victor Pen, who is 
himself no radical but stands for multi¬ 
racialism as opposed to a pa r the d. 

The Transkei opposition’s most articulate 
spokesman is Mr “ Knowledge’* Guzana: 
mission-educated, arts degree at the old Fort 
Hare college, and by turns a teacher and 
lawyer. He has the equivalent of a white 
middle-class^ bouse outside Umtata ; he says 
that the African nationalists in the rest of 
Africa have hot set us a good example. 
We are not' impressed by vmat they have 
done.” He would have the Transkei an 
ordinary province of South Africa^ like the 
Cape, with representatives in the central 
parliament. 

Certainly Dr Verwoerd need fear a Poto- 
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Guzana government no more than he need 
fear the governments of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, and Swaziland—all are in the 
palm of South Africa’^s hand. What the 
Transkei opposition, and even the govern¬ 
ment, could do is to wring certain small 
concessions from Pretoria. The most impor¬ 
tant of these i$ on education. 

One of the first decisions of the Transkei 
parliament, supported by both sides of the 
nou$c, was to scrap ” Bantu education ” 
(South Africa’s separate but not equal 
schooling for blacks) and to replace it with 
the ordinary Cape provincial education 
system. It was also decided to teach Africans 
in English and Afrikaans, instead of Xhosa, 
thus going against one of the Verwoerd 
government’s most cherished principles— 
“ mother-tongue education.” Putting these 
decisions into practice is another matter : 
a select committee has been working on how 
to do so, with Afrikaana government offidvls 
doing their best—as British officials did in 
colonial days—^to see that head office policy 
is adhered to as much as possible. 


Inside Black City 

D reams of the future apart, the present 
reality is that the African areas of 
South Africa are too small, poor, over¬ 
crowded and underdeveloped to support 
even their existing populations. The work 
is in white South Africa, and of the 7 1 mil¬ 
lion Africans living and working there, 
roughly four million are in the urban areas. 
The 3] million Africans working on farms 
in South Africa are a subject sul on their 
own; some are recruited by the department 
of prisons, which hires convict labour out 
to farmers; most of the rest are poorly paid, 
tied to their employers, and without political 
rights. 

It is the town Africans on whom the spot¬ 
light plays. These are the most advanced 
of southern Africa’s black people, and thus 
they are the biggest problem to the theorists 
of apartheid. Many of them have lived 
around the cities all their lives ; many come 
f^om families that once owned property in 
A|rican ai[SM.!^..5hese cities (this is now 
illegd); many, inHegree of educaiion, way 
of life and general spirit are more like 
American Negroes than they are like their 
tribal forefathers. They are westernised to 
an extent that few other Africans anywhere 
have become. 

These arc the “checlw kaffirs ”--thc 
ones wl^ are far more politically sophisti¬ 
cated-ana socially demanding than the more 
willin^y subservient tribal Africans. It is 
these who, because of their numbers and 
their presence in “ white ” South Africa, 
arc the most feared; it is these who, 
because of the fantastic growth of kidust^ 
in the republic (see pages xxi and xzii) are 
mo^ hcMed. Half a million such Amcans 
live in their own ‘‘ black city ” a comfort* 
able 17 miles outsiile Johannesburg : three- 
quarters of these in “ Sowemy"’ tl^c part of 
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Commonwi^Mi Development Corporation 


i'lX'wftfVtaliisIhBd A/ct WA to aHSHt tlie«ican»mi> development of depimdent territori«»s of the 

ConMMPMlt^ Tie I'M wjtowd CIX's full powers of operation in all tbose 

> date of CDC’s esiablishmeuL in 1948 and 


tot rito totea tototosNy mMimfk'JMitr ajd^towy toHww ludmiendent country. CDC ia empowered to 

MiidfitoiBtt. fWffff MAl ;lar’il|e flMMlioD or expansion of a wide range of 

. Hie Oltipaielte w AmA has a statutory obligiition to pay 

Am iMtm —Ig mMAty CPCIwe. l li w liil ii 3i<i- lto» i 8i '-py.to^^^ on a long- or medium-term basis 
atoiatoa0»tdtot!NiiBp:Wto!iiieto.iajW^ fttoi? United Kingdom Exchequer. 


PROJ^TS SCHITH&IN Aie> cesiTRAL ATRg^ 


CDC has 122 prujeiAs in 30 CkwnMin.* 
wealth c'ountrje.s witti en 
rapital commitmonl of erer filS n#* 
lion. Of these projected UimlliChRittet 
Africa Region (Mafaiori, Bhodem and 
Zambia) and nine WA SQ«itibii|n i^biea 
Region (Basutolifid, Bodlani^ 
and Swaziland) widh, iKilat 
£49 million. Detailo of t^rpiMI 
are given below. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 
Bechuanaland 

The Lobatsi abattoir toOOtxtoigd^^ 
CDC eleven years afo, inlBBD the pHh 
ject was turned intO;ii iaWiatored oOiUt- 
pany, Bechuanalaiiid; Faetectoi^ 
Abattoirs Ltd in whid^lliaflPGowis^ 
ment and the Live^Olkvi'ifndi^^ 
Trust hold half the shiisoa^M CPC ; 
has managed the abali^ idnoe iia 
inception. It handles all dio oonntiyV 
export cattle and in ]964^nebiei^ 
another new record with a toltf Ull of 
111,758 head. Modernisatiosi ond ex^- 
pansion recently completed lias en* 
abl$4 .the abattoir to -kHl 1,666 head 
per day. A subsidiary company operates 
a cannery and freezing works. The ' 
annual turnover is nearly £5 million* 

Swaziland 

On the low veld, the Swaziland Irriga¬ 
tion Scheme complex represents a CDC 
investment of £8 million. It comprises 
the original CDC agncultural project 
with a 42-mile canal, completed in 
1957, and main storage dam now being 
completed, with 6,606 acres undw rice, 

Stiiinv pflTiA aAWwww 

Mhiume ^gar Co. was launched with 
Hulett’s Sugar Corporation in 1958. It 
has 10,000 acres cane, and estimated 


l«S5 near pnOmiAkm af TtJOBO tona. 
Aim part ^ the SS pra f W* is the 
Vunlane ktigated Fam sd^eme on 
which 6S small tt Mmn are 

growii^ tiane aari oUwr caEOfw uiiiler 
irrigatioa with jplaiis far aaipiacidifK^ 
the nuoriiM^ 

Usutu fbmi^ m IWII^ 

CDC and OwwtaiAb lAl to toploit 
the 100,000 atoe piim fetofli 
CDC, is liato n profit 

100,000 ton of jqaaditp pulp par 

jputp is £&3iaffiii^ 

<3)C'ku fMrrided «litiE paM «f lihe 
fitiatiito. for the of the 

riaNip;«pMH4 in NofcinlMr 1964, to 
itonnto n^ ca die weaMen 
: totoq^tontt tvitfidie MonaASq^ 

. to- CDC 4ilin 'ton 

in itotoiaMto in dto iron ore maie nt 

fniUlQVIM IQf .fUlglO fUniBEp 

can'GoifNEKMian «f dtoj^ 


CDC i« to a ffi ny nearly £2 million for 
toe Ntoto JtoHe kydro-electric scheme 

non Older toastruction and it has 
ptoriAeil die finance for the Mudi 
Jfitor WMnr Board’s Walker’s Ferry 
iciiime to nqndly water to Blantyre/ 

tjkntou 

IPto Itoig Estate in Northern 

' iittwni ii one of the main sources of 
*^ «nq tol to nWtto'dMt part of the country 
ai n<iA tofravidiiig a valuable export 
crapfiiom ite 54)00 acres of tung trees, 
to Kaanafiii, <3^ has been managing 
. n'.twintoil^d Stotoe for African farmers 
leiiaiiinPEtodron’ flue-cured tobacco. 
<!DCre tont recent investment in 
lieibmitt a textile mill in partnership 
wfih Da*!^ & Son.s (Hold- 

. ii^) Ud of Lancashire and the 
Itoani Government’s Development 
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sA 3 efplito anppfi^/ 

for AAh^tthipaau^ < 

inter-territorial Corporations 


wfid 


CDC teat £16 mlUon ftir the Kariba 
dam which was built with cement from 
Chllanga, anerther CDC project. It is 
lending £1.5 million to Central African 

^airrsys V6TpS!®tlon towams 100 pur¬ 
chase fit two BAC 1-11 aircraft (a 
previous loan for Vickers Viscounts 
was recently repaid). 


CDC hm an investment in the Tn- 
ikoAb^ Promotion Corporation of 
Oenhrrt Africa Ltd (of which CDC/s 
fiee^kmal Controller is Chairman): the 
(Salisbury) housing estate 
^^among others) was largely built with 
money from a CDC loan to the 
Rhodesia Government. 

Zambia 

The Chilanga cement works was built 
by CDC in 1951. It has since expanded 
Its capacity to 166,900 tons a year and 
has become a public company with a 
quotation for its shares. Recently the 
Zambia^ Qovernment wcirlfred a sub- 

staiit^i hokKng in iSie cooqpany and a 
laYgip; feig^nBit>n scheme has been ap- 
provra. There is also a loan to the Lu¬ 
saka Central Electricity Corporation. 
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A im>ourabl 0 view of *' Black City,** Johannesburg 


the city that is controlled bv the (white) 
Johannesburg city council; the rest are in 
contiguous government-run townships. 

Soweto is not an African word ; it is an 
abbreviation of “ South-Western Town¬ 
ships/’ Black City’s*’ 26 square miles sup¬ 
port about 77,000 houses. All but a couple 
of thousand of these are neat boxes in long 
rows; each has a tiny garden in front and 
behind, a tap in the backyard and (except 
for about 1,800 of them) a flush toilet. 
Around 10,000 of the houses have elec¬ 
tricity. It is proposed to give them all 
electricity, and to light every street, over 
a period of ten years. ^ 

The inside of most houses is the same: 
two very small front rooms and two back. 
New houses come without inside doors or 
plastering ; it is for the inhabitants to finish 
them off. From inside, these houses are one 
step up from squalor ; from outside, they 
look like a vast improvement on the slums 
they have replaced. About 35.000 people 
(7,000 families) in the final slum, Pimville, 
have yet to be rehoused. 

This standard Johannesburg pattern is 
repeated all along the Witwatersrand— 
the cluster of towns along the gold reefs 
that includes Johannesburg as well as the 
biggest part of the country's industrial 
gold mining, and white-population strength. 
Each major town in the republic has its 
Soweto. The credit for the building of 
these vast, unexciting but at least hygienic 
satellite cities must be given to Dr 
Verwoerd himself. As minister for Bantu 
affairs, he promoted them ; the cost hhs 
totalled million in ten years^ > 

The most cheeky vi all the cheeky 
kaffirs*’—the ii^dlectuals among South 
Africa’s town Africans—say xmt they 
preferred free life of the.former slums 
to the easily inspected uniformity of die 
new regimented boxes. , Pimville, fpr 
example, still has many speakeasies (they 
call them shebeens) deriviim from the days 
when Africans were not allied to buy dr 
drink wines, beers, or ^rits. ' In Soweto 
the government ha^ provided sparkling new 
bars; die^ took like hosj^ls inside, and 
African poUceinen lean against the counters. 
The restdt is that many of ^ the shebeen 


queens have moved into Soweio, in spite of 
the government pubs, and they gel the 
custom. The shebeen is simply a back 
room, with a gramophone, a few chairs, and 
a centre table to take the glasses. Its 
primary quality is its illegality: inside it 
there is a feeling of escape from the 
restrictions of life in South Africa. 

For many Africans in Johannesburg the 
new townships are a material improvement 
upon what went before (as is the comfort¬ 
able new Johannesburg African railway 
station). But there is no freehold in the 
Sowetos ; there was in some of the slums 
that went before them. Although most 
houses are within something like a mile of 
the nearest railway station, the crowded 
trains and the long journey to town every 
morning mean getting up before dawn and 
arriving home after dark every day. A 
Johannesburg newspaper reported some 
years ago that the Africans were so crowded 
on these trains that they rode between the 
carriages, or crushed into them beyond 
safety limits, and that, as a result, some 150 
a year were killed on the Soweto-Johannes¬ 
burg route alone. Asked if this figure still 
applied, the official spokesman for South 
African Railways answered: It is an 
underestimate.” 

In Dr Verwoerd's new black cities the 
streets are long and straight; their layout 
mect»-|tl^ x^vcnjppcf ’fof * ^traiegiqilly 
placejtpoBcfl: jfflpor^at <rf 

all, the whole of ^weto (like the other black 
townships) is diyukd into tribal districts, so 
that Zulu may not live alongside Sorho, or 
Xho^a become li flaighbonr bf Tswana. Few 
more obvious appOcatioos d the principle 
of divide and'rude exist; the immediate 
ctfea haa been 10 increase the number of 
tribal clashes by emphasising differences. 

Soweto is Mghtly controlled by minor 
officials who administer monstrous regula¬ 
tions, yby white man goin^^ in, or indeed 
any African wanting to visit any town in 
South Africa for longer than 72 hours, 
needs e permit. A man who loses his job 
mi^t have 72 hours to find another. If he 
fails, be can be told to leave his house, 
So*weto and, indeed, Johannesburg—or be 
held in an '* aid centre.” Any resident of 

xi 


the township found ” undesirable ” may, on 
no other ground, similarly be expeUed. 
Grown-up sons may not live with their 
parents in Soweto unless they were, born in 
or have jobs in Johannesburg. If man and 
wife both work and the man loses his job, 
both might bo endorsed out (the endorse¬ 
ment appears on the pass every African must 
carry); or, perhaps worse, maybe only one 
of them. The administration of all this^ 
which was tightened up by the Bantu Laws 
Amendment Act of 1964 to give ofliciaU 
almost universal powers over the residence 
and movement of Africans in all of white 
South Africa, is in the hands of local labour 
buceaus; the . officers in charge of these 
bureaus are now being designated ” peace 
officers,” and have powers of arrest and 
search of houses. It is possible for the 
labour bureaus to endorse out ” Africans 
who have lived in, say, Johannesburg all 
their lives; if this happens, the order must 
be confirmed by Pretoria. The man would 
then be expected to go '' home ” to a tribal 
reserve he may never have seen. 

Anyone knocking on any door in Soweto 
will soon enough be told one or two personal 
tales of hardship resulting from this web of 
regulations. It might be a case of the house 
being searched for '' illegal residents ” or of 
a close friend or relative being ” endorsed 
out” or of a few weeks of panic between 
jobs hoping that the somewhat cumbersome 
labour bureau machinery does not start 
working between the expiry of the permit 
and the finding of the new job. A surpris¬ 
ing number of these talcs have a more or 
less happy ending: it is one thing, it seems, 
to devise intricate laws for regulating 
people’s lives, and quite another to operate 
them efficiently. ” So-and-so was endorsed 
out and it took him two months to find his 
way back,” is a fairly common tale. 
Africans arc not without ingenuity. 

The purpose of all this is not to torture 
the town Africans (whose wages are going 
up and. whose jobs are more stable than they 
were); it is to i^'etend that their numbers 
can be controlled. They cannot. Their 
numbers grow eveiy year. In 1950, 28 per 
cent of South Africa’s non-whites lived in 
the towns; in i960 it was 37 per cent and 
it will, according to the present trend, prob¬ 
ably approach 45 p^r aept by 4970^ These 
are? pro^rcion^. d k growing, population ; 
the white population, in spite of immigra¬ 
tion, is growing less fast and thus, even in 
the cities and in spite of influx control, is 
being more outnumbered every year. 


Inside White City 

W HAT about these whites ? In very 
broad general terms, the 40 per 
(xtit of them who are English live mainly in 
the cities, do most of the business, and vote 
traditionally for the United party (but nowa¬ 
days idcreasingly for the government). The 
Afrikaners have, during the past ten years, 
been streaming from their farms into the 
towns; they ai^ getting better jobs (and 




most government jobs); more of them arc 
becoming businessmen, and most of them 
vote for the governing National party. Many 
white farms arc big and generous and would 
seem home to a Texan. Not all whites in 
the suburbs have swimming pools, bur 
nearly all families have at least one servant 
and some more than that. 

As individuals they arc often likeable, and 
have a wide range of views, even on colour. 
As a group of voters, they have moved 
sharply to the right during the past five 
years. One reason is that they have been 
frightened by what they have read of the 
black African north, and especially the 
Congo ; another is that they have been 
shocked by sabotage and occasional acts of 
terrorism in South Africa. The number of 
liberals among them has dwindled. Every¬ 
one expects the shrinking United party to be 
virtually obliterated at the next general 
election ; with the possible exception of the 
Progressive party (which has one parlia¬ 
mentary member, the brave Mrs Helen 
Suzman) South Africa may be in danger of 
moving towards the African pattern of a 
one-party state. 


T his is the first point about the country 
that must be grasped by outsiders look¬ 
ing for sources of change. The present 
government, which came to power in 1948, 
will not be turned out by the white voters in 
the foreseeable future ; far more likely is that 
its strength, which has increased at every 
election since 1948, will continue to grow. 

Nor will there be a revolution. Five years 
ago white liberals and African nationalists 
could always be found in South Africa ; the 
talk would be of organising a strike next 
week, or a protest the week after. The 
South African police have frightened off 
many of these people, and imprisoned or 
banished the rest. They have proved so 
efficient, and have a network of informers 
(African as well as European) so well 
organised, that out-and-out rebels arc simply 
not to be found; anti-government conver- 



Not for use—but they make me feel secure 


saiions are veiled by prudence. People arc 
cither plotting a revolution in deeper secrecy 
than they have previously been capable of 
doing in South Africa, or there is no plot. 
The second conclusion looks, to the 
inquiring visitor, much the more likely. 

The area of while opposition is, indeed, 
likely to shrink. The press is still free, 
although inhibited by government ^threats ; 
so arc all conforming white citizens. What 
is diminishing, as the need for the secret 
police grows, is the area of white freedom. 
The time may yet come when the value to 
the government of the Ratid Daily Mail 
(whose outspoken liberalism frightens white 
voters into the governmept’s arms and also 
looks good as a free press to show overseas 
visitors) will seem small enough for it to 
attack that newspaper and its bold and per¬ 
sistent editor, Mr L. O. V, Gandar. The 
mood of the whites is such, however, that 
there would be rut-tutting, and even pro¬ 
test, from the remaining white liberals— 
and general acquiescence apart from that. 

White South Africans are also secure in 
the knowledge that sporadic internal 
rebellions (as opposed to an organised 
revolution of which there is no sign) can 
be stamped out as quickly as they arise. 
This is because of the immense police and 
military strength of the government 
(described on page vi). For the same 
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reason any now conceivable invasion from 
outside is doomed to quick failure. If the 
Portuguese can halt three siniultaneous 
attacjks in their colonies, South Africa has 
nothing to fear. 

From where else might change come? 
One theory, held by many businessmen in 
Johannesburg, is that apartheid will 
eventually collapse from its own economic 
absurdity. What South Africa has at the 
moment is integration in the sense that more 
and more Africans are needed in more and 
more jobs, some now semi-skilled, in the 
factories (see page xxii); these increased 
numbers must live, if not inside the white 
cities, then at least in the satellite “ black 
cities.” 

The trouble with this theory is that it is 
hard to visualise just hew and at what point 
the existence of a large migratory black 
labour force outside the cities will begin 
to evolve into a black part of an integrated 
society. The usually quoted analogy with 
the history of the working-class movement 
in Britain is false: British workers were 
harder to keep down because they were not 
distinguishable by colour. At any rate the 
South African government seems confident 
that it can keep all the political doors firmly 
bolted even as the economy continues to 
suck in African workers. Proponents of 
this theory speak of ” economic integration 
as something that already exists in Soutfc 
Africa. It is an integration of a ver> 
particular kind, with the whites at the top 
and in the centre and the blacks at the 
bottom of the job scale. 

Yet this theory has its uses, for it argues 
about apartheid on apartheid’s terms, and 
it is only here that change can be searched 
for. It is inside the political, social and 
religious structure of this tightly knit (and 
strange) African tribe of Afrikaners that the 
solution for South Africa must initially be 
sought. There arc only two million of 
them in the whole world; their fervent 
nationalism is an expression ^ their passion¬ 
ate desire to preserve themselves ; yet they, 
like all of us, are torn by internal doubts. 


CHIPPING AT THE GRANITE 


W HAT has been written up to now has aimed to show that the 
Afrikaners have South Africa tightly under their control; 
any change must of necessity be change they agree to. This 
is the point where concessions must be looked for. In the seeking, 
two points must always be remembered. The first is that these 
Afrikaners will fight to the death'for the right to continue existing 
and that, as they see their southern Africa, they will be 
obliterated unless white South Africans dominate it. llic second 
is thgt, since their National party government came to power 
in 1948, the net effect of the world's attacks upon apartheid 
has been to drive an increasing number of English-speaking 
whites into their laager; the white. South Africans themselves 
have always chosen more apartheid, not less, in response to world 
pressure. 4- 

This, indeed, is the starting-point for a p^i&le debate between 


South Africa and the West. Spending money on Bantustans— 
and the South African government has aimed at spending £$7 
million in the years 1961-66—^is by Afrikaner Nationalist standards 
a daring left-wing thing to do; giving the Bantustans some 
governmental powers, however circumscribed, is considered to 
be even more radical. But this is radicalism of a kind that the 
South African government has itself chosen to risk; it is, for 
some members of that government, a genuine attempt to solve 
South Africa’s problems. 

The first thing to do in this far from ideal situation is for 
Britain and America to recognise both the seriousness and 
long-term nature of the problem. This could best be done by 
setting up a working group of Foreign Office and State Depart¬ 
ment officials whose task it would be to study the internal move¬ 
ments inside the Afrikaners* National party. It would be a 
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Looking for new markets? 


South Africa is Britain's 
third largest single customer! 


One flight with South African Airways could put you in the picture. 


HERE'S HOW.The vast South African 
market is less than a day away I Daily 
jet flights by South African Airways 
and B.O.A.C. wing you to Johannes¬ 
burg overnight.There, S. A. A. provides 
same-day connections to Cape Town 
or Durban. 

South Africa’s imports from Januaiy to 
December 1964 totaUed more th^- jC, 7'3 
millions sterling. 30,1% ,of all products 
came from British rnanuraclurcrs. ITow 
much did South Africa buy from you? 

The South African market is more than 
16,000,000 strong. 'The goods they buy 
arc similar, and in many cases almost 
identical, to those you are selling at home. 
They want to expand their world trade. 
They recognise, and are prepared to pay 
for, British quality. They speak your 
language. 

You, or a key man from your company, 
cati be in Johanneaburg—the heai^ of 
^Ica-^iA t naolter of 

Vritf'ilf‘telb the mtfdiW^ 

7 «», 

Stf^ojits dire fast, smdodt, Kk^fbrtAbte. 

Aboard you could eaaitf nyde* a useful 


contact; you begin to get the ‘fed* of the 
country. 

High-speed Travel 

It’s perfectly po.s»iblc to do the rounds of 
South Africa’s main centres w'ithin a week 
(if you're pushed for time); more to the 
point, of course, is to take it easy and spend 
' at least a weekend relasdng in the warm 
■ welcomes and welcome warmth that South 
i^rica lavishes on her visitors. Thousands 
of mites of beaches, hundreds of golf 
courses! 

Airport Car-Hh-e, too 
If you need it, South .Africati Airways will 
arrange, at spcciall>‘ reduced rates, car- 
hire service atjoliannesburg, Cape Tow'n, 
Durban, East London and Port Elizabeth 
airports. Charges range from 30/- to 50/- 
a day,'according to size of car, with a mile¬ 
age charge from about gd to i/zd a mile. 

Suf^liea by Air-cargo 
South African Airways carry all maimer 
^ PAtSlo in thri t giarit BpeiAg 707 holiib-^ 
from tropk^^iiab to computers. 
. If yi^ firoiitict tomes-into the air-cargo 
«hc -dedided Mvjngs 
oh padtagnig and insurance as well as the 
all-important time factor. 

xUi 


Address Book 

For full information, consult your Travel 
Agent and/or your Air Cargo Agent. Or 
for timetables, fares etc.; South African 
Airways, 251/250 Regent Street,. London 
(in Oxford Circus) OEH 9621/9. In 
Birmingham, ring MID 6017: in (ilusgow, 
CEN 7071; in Alanchester, BLA 1653. 
E'f)r expert help in planning itineraries, 
South African Railways, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, London (Will 
4488). F or attractive travel Jin raturc, 
maps, etc : South African 'rourisl 0 >r- 
poration, 70 Piccadilly, London, W.i. 

(GRO 6235)* 
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Tilings change too fast in this modern world. For With over 700 officer in the Republic toe are 

accurate information on price trends and markef particularly well placed to help British 

outlets in the Republic, on changing economic climates, business men who a^e interested in exporting 
it is essential to consult the people who really know. to South Africa, 

We in Barclays D.CO. ‘really know’ because we have Please write to our intelligence Department 

the men just whdfe^ou want to sell. at $4 Lombard Streef, London, E.C.j, 


Barclays Bank D.C.O.« 


ur^i sl (), ('rsi (J.s 
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good it thn '' South' J^kiok froap'' oosld ht btoadcped 
to ipchidAk Fiauice aad apioc, couotries^but 

Britatsi i^ccica vrouM hove to be the oiainspring to the 
whok emerpek^; •. 

Squiring intcKWtiOii tnd digesting k apen^ the first frarpede 
oi this gionp would he to align wmceii petteks^ qukdy ftnd 
calmly, god to^ set about opening a dklogoe with the South 
Afik^n gomaiii^ Tbete wou^ be no pome k peetending 
at the beginning oE such » dudfigue. that the West had sihkknly 
G«dBMi mouiul ID a belief ki apurlheid, or even to lidtewdrm 
support ior h: the whole exeicke proposed here wouhf he ol 
no mt uokss the eascmial pekicipks that the West bdkves in 
for the area were unequivQcally stated^ 

Afkf that tt k for the gjaveciii!BCits.'to do the talking* The 
streogfhs oC the Sdnth Aiiican gomnmenc would hare to be 
achniawMgccL But ihe suengtbs of the West ought also to be 
spelt out. There are many ways short of econcmic stnetions 
m which the needle coidd be atuidt kito South Africa should the 
West choose. Every diplomatk^ economic, political, financial 
and other favour now grarited the South Aidcana ahnald be listed 
by the. **South Africa group'* (whicb should have a devoted 
fttUrtime .secretary) and the list carried around in each one of the 
members!* pockets. 

The West shoidd be able to argue that whik the strei^ of 
l>t Verweerd's army may be mighty, the passage of time k 
mightkr still. His Aifkan opponents wdl not always be relatively 
so weak; their possiHe Chinese assistants will not necessarily 
always seem so remote ; the annual growth in the ccanomy will 
not necessarily always seem so oertam. The West could ako point 
out that the pcemure emanathig from the African and Asian 
countries increases every year ; the nagging to do somethiog about 
South Mrka gets more perasstent; and loader, as rime passes. The 
case for answt^ing this nagginEg, hi the West’s own self'-interest, 
gets stronger loio. No western counicy is thkikbig of using 
econotnk sanctions, oc a Uocktde, as a weapon against South 
Africa. But, the South Africans coidd in all hociesty be told, 
western oppoaitioii to other people’s demand foe the use of 
sanctions might come to be less staunch as the cost of opposing 
it is seen to grow. 

Here it should be made plain that The Economist does not 
support the use of a blockade to bring down apartheid in South 
Africa. (A blockade to stop the South Africans imposing 
apartheid on South West Africa might be a different proposition.) 
The main ceaaoiv apart from qualiii& sduHn using force to change 
the internal affairs of any country, is that a blockade with the 
object of brhigm^ donm apartheid would not work: the 
Afrikaners would nkher lack than go black. Twtbfm ttk ahitnarr 
defeat would be the handing ouerof chdkcqupitjKib AAkina; 
any privaciooa brought on by a Mockada wMd ba better than 
that. 

But there are many other people in the world who do demand 
sanctions. Dr Verwoerd will not give away his country to avoid 
economic hardship. But he might, say, increase his expenditure 
on ^ Brnmi education ** if the ahemative were a realty detetmincit 
blockade. This is a ckUberatety absurd exampik : no one, b 
gpiDg to thrmten saoctians in ocdec to push up Afrkan educa- 
tkiL But between the smallest changes that the Soudl Afekaus 
might be willing to agree to rather than suffer the waildfs cconoakc 
wrath and the bigg^sst change of all—handing over the country 
—there imiu ho aR^ccptiliihgiim pdbn "This is what the rest of 
the world shoult) seek.. ‘ , , 

What ^ Vfesfi to. have Iq mind is anyoveeaH aetti^mcat 
for ^ ,viscid; *tb^ inclu^ )^ .-maidh^ 

advan% Altjcm 5s«A mlkdeaQy be puyi of 'Ote. 
Scnuli ' Afdm gomnamiot.: . About sanctions, tfaiv West abniiki: 
. sell dm .Sdqth Afrkam idm. fdak. ii^ that the Weit k scili 


against • them, |:ipt it is getting hard to ceakt Mrican and Asian 
pressure to use, ^ra. If the moment cs|me when the American 
and British govetometus chose to ykid to this pcessuic, the aim 
wouid be to achieve a defined and possible obieorive. The Wear 
should straigbcforwardly admit that it knows k cannot huUy the 
Afeikaners into aubmisaioa. In return. Dr Verwoerd should realise 
that effective sanctions cannet be ruled out. 

So much for the stick. There arc plenty of carrots. One is 
that if there were a package-deal settlement part of it might be 
for the West to lay off needling South Africa and to welcome 
it back into the comity of r^ions,, to depoLccatise k. If parr of 
the package deal meaiu more spending on Africans, the West 
could offer money* If the deal looked like having a chance ot 
being accepted by neighbouring Afrkan coui^tries^ the West ought 
try to nud^ them kto acceptance. }C othcc thkgs allowcch it mi^t 
even offer to increase the price of gcdcL ! 


W HAT would be the ipgredknts of such a packagi? deal } There 
would be two kinda: the giandiose and the mioof, b wmld 
be well worth while at km to examine Dc Verwodd's suggesdon 
of a southern Alrkan common market": there wtt a lot. of 
obstacles but anything that can be done to strengthen the ecoo- 
omk Uak& thM already exist, and get white Soudt African ofikiak 
talking to their bhek cotmterparts, might be constructive^ This 
could be combined with a look at Dr Verwoecd^s scheme for a 
commonwealth of southern African states^" Tht South 
Afxicans mean by this mainly tiie present ridiculous Bantustans 
plus white South Africa. The idea is still ridkuloua even when 
the South Airkans point out that the Afrkan reserves may be 
only 13 per cent of the republk but contain a much higher share 
of the good agricultural lai^ For the Afrikaners' owit TomUasoo 
commission pointed out in 1955 ^bat the Afrkan areas, undeveloped, 
cannot support thcii preseat population. It is also on good fudging 
the issue by using the large (mainly desert) area of Bechuanaiand 
as pact of a scheme that could claim to have half of soutbecn 
Africa in black bands. 

On the other hand it is no use, in these territorial cakulations, 
to point out that the only fair carving up of South Africa is one 
that both sides, black and white, agree to. Right. But the West 
is going to get only what it can squeeze cut of the whites, and 
no more. This understood, it is still practical for the West to 
propose a scheme for a lot more land for Africans ; which would 
link k into more sensible units ; and would arrange for such genuine 
Affkan states to be given a genuine degfbe of mif-gicniftitkaent 
(leadmg tu it least as much independence as the nearby British 
protectees hope io>. enjoy) and a whole lc| muce dcvdopuient aid 
anH technical asaistauce. 

IT such thinkmg included a black-governed Rhodesia and in the 
long run an independent Angola and Mozambique, tlkie might 
indeed begin to take shape a group of blacl^ states in southern 
, Africa that could join in an. economic union (if not a political one) 


# One thing the South Alricm governmcin could be asked to 
do stiaight off, before waiting for the nkeries of the negotmfons 
outKned here fo take effect, is to improve the tteatmem of people 
rn its prisons. Too many reports have come out of beatings m 
South Afrkan prisons ; of people kept in solitary eonfinemcm too 
kmg fot memal health; of ]9th-cenmry standards of food and 
hygiefK for African prisoners. Orher allegatmm—for exatpple. 
torture by suffocation or electric shock—renwjn to be disproved. 
The fitt that' ffk people who are bruised and btilfkd in Sotidt 
Ahican jaffs are as often ks not poKtIcal prisoners makes their 
treatment no ksa reprehensible. Tbis week's news that the South 
Afirkait goremment is .ipvestigatifig soyne of the more widely 
repmted allegations is at least a start.' 
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v/ixh white South Africa. This could easily include Dr Bandars 
Malawi; it is conceivable that> given the right circumstances and 
the riglit pressures from the West, it might even include Zambia. 
The economic advantages of this for the whole area, and especially 
for the African states, is plain ; the political advantages would be 
that a good number the Africans in the southern quarter of the 
continent would be in black-govcmcd territory—and to that extent 
rescued. 

But the Afrikaners would never allow them to govern white 
South Africa. Who else could be thus rescued ” ? It is here 
that the smaller points of concession come In. For a start the 
i.y-milUon-strong mixed-blood Coloured population,*' which is 
mainly in riie Cape Province, should be taken in as part of the 
white group; many of the comparatively liberal Cape Afrikaners 
(thoroughly smashed as a political force by the diehard Trans- 
vaalers) would agree to this. These “ Cape Coloureds ** mostly 
apeak Afrikaans; their forefathers were the same as the 
Afrikaners*; they have been described in Die Burger as brown 
Afrikaners.** The 500,000 Indians should similarly ^ included. 

There remain, in tUs theorising, the yi million unrescued Afri¬ 
cans, the ones in the present white areas; their number is con¬ 
tinually growing. But making the Bantustans more genuinely selF- 
sufficienc and sdf-goveming and, most important, much larger 
might do what Dr Verwoerd has so far only been able to promise, 
most unconvincingly, for r978: turn the migrant tide. At any 
rate, if all that has been suggested up to this point were achieved, 
South African whites would be that much relieved of the torturing 
pressure inside their imaginations: the fear of being swamped by 
overwhelming black numbers in their own country. 

If this really happened it might then seem realistic to hope for 
better treatment of the remaining Africans inside while South 
Africa. The crux of the question is political rights. Dr Verwoerd 
argues, no doubt correctly, that any concession towards giving 
Africans the vote is the “ thin end of the wedge ’*—the end-result 
would be African control. So getting Africans the vote for the 
white parliament is not, in the context of this argument, a prac¬ 
tical proposition (although the West should not hide its belief 
that, in the long run, stability means government by consent of 
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all the pec^le). But if die whites lelt kss poU&aDy 
by the Africans why should the latter not vote fof geiiutte city 
councils in their own black Satellite cities ? The gOvenMsent has 
moved tentatively in this direction already; it should he pushed 
into going much further much faster. At its most idegt it hufcht 
even seem practical to propose a form of sclf-governmem 
Sowetos that took its inspiration from the Swiss cantonal 

It is bard for Britain, with its current obsession against a few 
tens of thousamls of coloured immigrants coming into its own 
white little islands, to argue against influx control in the imaginary 
white South Africa poiteted here« But why not at least more 
security of tenure for diose there, ptiis local s^-||Ovenunent ? It 
could be bargained for. Indeed, some Afrikaner theorists have 
proposed a combinadon of black, white and ^ muldfOdri ** states 
for South Africa; others simply propose multiracial areas (shy; the 
centre of Johannesburg) in \^ich mixed cinema Shows and hotels 
for all comers could be allowed. 

It is at this level that the most undramatic of the reforms come 
in. Is it really necessary to bully the black populadon with daily 
arrests for technical oiTences ? Is it really saving the purity cf 
white South Africa to prevent those theatres that choose to do 
so from allowing in audiences of all races ? Why should black 
lawyers not be allowed to practise in the centre of Johannesburg ? 
All these manifestations of petty apartheid or ** pinprick apartheid ’* 
are the ones that hurt most in the daily life of the people—and 
each comes under the unacceptable justification that'' intermingling 
leads to friction between the races” or that it encourages 
miscegenation. 

Many questions are deliberately left untackled in this tentative 
list of proposals—^for the whole operation would have to be uhder- 
taken with a mixture of clarity on general principles and flexibility 
about details. It would have to be remembered, for instance, that 
economic advance is no substitute for polidcal rights—but also 
that it is simply not possible to engineer political rights for southern 
Africans if that puts them in control over the whites, at least before 
that misty day in the future when either the whites undergo a 
change of heart or the blacks so increase their strength as to be 
able to force one. 


"Partnera^hip" between black and white cannot be made to work; 
the disappearance of the short-lived Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyssaiand in 1963 piroved that. But now each of ■ 
the three component parts of that federation is In a 
position to be included in a southern Africa settlement. 


WHERE THE 
PARTNERS 
PARTED 

B ritain is not always right. In Decem¬ 
ber 1963 one of tbe favourite themes 
of South Africa's Nationalist theoreticians 
was proved correct. The federation that 
had joined together Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland broke 
up and die idea that '‘partnership” between 
the Africans and the whites could be made 
to work was, to the Afrikaners'-*-and the 
Africans*—satisfaction, proved dismally 
wrong. This was partly because there never 
was a true partnership; the federation was 
run by wline mens Even so, the federa- 
.tioa*s dke experience is seen by white 
people in South Africa as a demonstration 


of tbe truth of their belief that separation 
of the races (with the whites fully in con¬ 
trol of the process) is the only viable solu¬ 
tion for mixed societies. 

Each of the former territories of the cen¬ 
tral African federation has since taken a 
different political path. Southern Rhodesia, 
renamed Rhodesia, is still governed by 
white who are negotiating hard for in¬ 
dependence from Britain so that they can 
cement their control of the country for as 
long as possiible. . Northern, l^hod^V re¬ 
public last and is 

in a situation where geography and econio- 

xvi 


mics force it to compromise with the white- 
ruled states, to retain tbe purity^ of its 
African nationalist soul. Nyasaland, re¬ 
named h|alawi, became independent hst 
July} it m chosen the path of compromise. 

Dr Banda's Malawi 

With ioeyitable {tpoyj liistaiy. come Dr 
to ipeaib^ w dONtuctim of tbe 
oeotrd Afneani fedMiSon op the gibond 
that k dbodnated ly.'iridte' oiea kt 
‘Sidi8lnir]i»^-4nd it bM diOMil w Banda ^ 
lead'bis iodepeadent eoanoty accortyng to 
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the llted to comjpntfiiie on dmost *# 9 ^ 
aspect of goveinineot widi 
Lisbon, Mirques^^P^ 

still. SaUsbury; 

He has cstab&hed good ditdomacic rda« 
tioDs vriih the Fbrtugoese^ thhs recognising. 
the atg^uinents of geo^i^ in a country 
whose productive soutteftt half is sur* 
rounded on ^ three sides by ‘Portugars 
Moaankbique and whose only xaitway 
oudec leads to the hfoxambique port 
of ;Beira4- Dr Banda has an aim in 
doing this. He has been kd to believe 
that in some future southern African 
settlement the Portuguese government 
might cede part of Mozambique’s vast un¬ 
developed north-westem wastes to Malawi^ 
For what this idea is worthy it is something 
that the West ought to bear in mind when 
investigating a poUcy for southern Africa, 
on the lines proposed in these pages. 

Dr Banda’s relations with SaUsma^y Pre¬ 
toria and even 2 kmbia’s African nationalist 
capital of Lusaka are governed hy the fact 
that (according to the 1961 census) more 
than half the ^awians who work for wages 
do so in Rhodesia, 00 the copperbelt mines 
in Zambia, or on the Whwatersrand mines 
in South Africa. They send back some £2 
million a year; Malawi’s budget now runs 
at £isi t^ion a year. Even so. the ex*- 
pected deficit this year (^£6}- million) will 
have to be covered by a grant from Britain 
—and this will be forthcoining in spite of its 
being normal British pcmcy. not to help 
balance the budgets of formc|r colonies after 
independence. 

In this situation Dr Banda is old and wise 
enough to tailor his undoubted African 
nationalist sentiments to the immediate 
needs of his country. He says things like: 
’’The government will not Africanise for 
the sake ot Aftkaoisation.... No European 
will lose his job just because he happens to 
have a white skin, and . .. no African will 
be promoted to a higher post. . . just be* 
cause he happens to have a black stdn.** 
The British applaud';^ the unp^Oundted. 
Afrim newly educatt^ dp not. 

is X]Nr Jifobto. He is in 

the fortunate:^pwl^ of bdnig^i.aMa IP 
pursue cnn^aiiye 
Afrka becaUfe \he^;haa 


the goverftmom of- souk four* nulUoia 
proudly ifkdiqpendent MaJawtans (who ^eit 
thek 14,000 whites with:great iXM arkt 
respect) is an example Of now ecoiioifiios 
and geography can prove iDorb powbrfw 
than even die most passionate of pofiticid 
emotions. 

Dr Kaunda's Zambia 

It migihr at Bik at. if the 
Banda line is ver^r selctom, if ever, applicable 
—as if in Zambia, say, extreme dislfte of 
Dr Verwoerd and Mr fan Smith would 
overcome any argument based on economic 
or geographic necessity. Yet one of tile 
first actions Dr Kaunda took on the eve 
his country’s ihdependenoe was to make a 
publk offer ^ exclwge of ambassadors with 
the repubike Mis condition was that his 
Alrkan ambassador should have the free* 
dom to move in Pretoria that woidd be 
granted to Dr Verwoerd’s man in Lusaka. 
To the South Afrkans this seemed prepos* 
terous: hbw could a black Zambian be 
allowed to roam into white South African 
hotels and rcstaurtots ? 

But the public expostulations made by 
Dr Verwoerd himself at the time must be 
balanced by the remarks many Afrikaners 
made to your corre^ondent in private— 
that ”it must come one day”*-and by 
the pressure from the more world- 
orientated of Dr Verwoerd’s supporters for 
sensible diplomatic relations with black 
African countries. 

^ It would certainly make sense for Zambia 
to have an ambassador in Pretoria, however 
much apartheid is anathema to its pecmle. 
Landlodted, with eight neighbours (tour 
white-govenied,. three blacfc and iodepen* 
dent , and one, B^huandand, set on the 


to black independence), the new Zam* 
bit is both symbfliically and Ikersily at the 
heart- of what divkiqi black Africa from 
white-ruled fioutiiem Afrka. 

It is richr*- 4 ts copperbelt comes second 
only to tile Witwatersrand as a source of 
wewdi: and power on the coatioent Yet 
tiik ciidinessdepei^ upon the fimmdal and 
manttcrial expertise of two mam gitoups: 
Mr fmm Oppenhekner’s Anglo A^kan 
Corporatiqa (which is in so many of tiie 
gold mines) add tiie largely Amencan con¬ 
trolled Roan Sdection Trust group. The 
working of the mahes, in a country that 
went into independence with fewer trahied 
and educated Africans than, mc^ depends 
upon the sldlls tif its white tnmers, 
a goodly prc^iortioit of whom are from 
Rlmdesia or South Africa; The mining 
requires pomr from the Rariba hydro- 
efectrk ataticMi that Zambia rims jointly 
with Rhodesia, and the copper travels to 
the sea along a railway Ikie through 
Rhodesian and Portuguese territory. In 
1964 Rhodesia was Zambia’s largest sup* 
pHer of impcfftcd goods; South Africa came 
second, and Britain third. 

In the shon run at least there is very 
little that Zambia’s new African nationalist 
government can do about this situation. 
On the last day of 1964 its minister for 
commerce and industry, Mr Nalumnio 
Mundia, formally gave 12 months’ notice 
of temiinatioo of Zambia’s trade agreement 
with South Africa whkh, he said, was 
”repugnant” to bis governmenjt. The 
result at the end of this year is expected to 
be on increase in the cost the fifth of 
Zambia’s imports that now come from 
South Africa (Rhodesia supplies 40 per 
cent), although the Lusaka government is 
hoping to get entrepreneurs to manufaaure 
some substitutes locally, while it is putting 








some faith ^ la jFapah as an , alternative 
surlier. 

j^iialiy^ Zambia hopes^to see a rail outlet 
built that would run through she oerritory 
of its African nationaHst: neighbour, Tan- 
zania, to the Indian Ocean. It is having 
i.om difhculty in finding the money ; even 
if railway were eveni^ly given the bles¬ 
sing of tmer the West's creasorks or the 
Chmeae h would take at least seven years 
after that for the line to be completed and 
put into service. Thus Zambia's dependence 
on its white southern neighbeurs will be a 
fact of the whole area's political life for 


many years to come. 

Yet Dr Kaonda has some strengths df his 
own. If he needs his yo/mo whites (the 
largest white population in bkek-govemed 
Africa, a good many of them Afritoners), 
they, for their part, depend for thdr con¬ 
tinue comfort in this high^wage, luxurious 
copperbelt economy oh his government’s 
protection. It is surprising how few racial 
incidents there have been in Zambk since 
independence;* some whites have been 
prosecuted for insulting Africans in pre- 
independence language. But a loi depends 
upon the ability ci Dr Katinda and ms col¬ 
leagues to keep things cool. 

This in tom ^1 largely depeiKl upon his 
government's ability to provide its people 
with more jobs and school places. It has 
the money, at least by Afrkan standards, 
with which to do this. It went into inde¬ 
pendence on a booming copper price and, 
with a pc^lation of around the same size 
as Malawi's, has a budget surplus this year 
of £16,7 million (compared wkli Malawi’s 
£6i million de^t), and an estimated 
govertimcfit revenue for the coming 
financial year of £84 million (compared with 
MalawTs £9.8 million). 

In its first year (its budget rum from July 
to July), Zambia's gross national product 
incrca^ by 16 per cent; African earnings 
by an average of 19 per cem» gross fixed 
capital fonnKioii ^ 15 per cent;, and 
cmpfoynieiit bj 10 ceni-HvIiOe buiUr 
ing pSm ate romtiog at douUc the 1964 
rate this year. The money thus n^ 
avaitalde om faecn mrned to use in an 
inieiiitt devebpmanl budget piesci^ed kwi 
Jaiii|IKy» in vAidh the most ambkious 
fcatiiilit'Ww a ode-year ciash ffcogramne to 
double (W ^ number ol pkces for 
African chwen in the first year of seoon- 
dary schoot J^y 8 start bod 

been tiiaile >t 9 n aB 2L of the pioieCted new 
secondary adioob; t»oA on 1,200 new pri¬ 
mary school dassmnna was goidg sfower. 


Being dius M economic poti- 

tion-than Dr Bandit Binmdent Kaunda can 
sQ^ A. the tcNigber of the two about 
the ^gaibst white rule further 

south, m dotmtleo feeb that a sooAm 
Aftkmi settkmeot invotvidg what ortmM 
amount m a deid between the West and Ik 
Verwnded woultf:i>e a wkhed abandemnete 
of p iibei ^ finks, between, hb^- 

repubHbwd'AP^AlG^^ remain. With" 
luck, 0^ (Ihjr government 11119 

fee) sure enough of itlelf to be able to ioin 
in |Ofdc kind Of :ecencmik community with 


the South Africans, especiatljr if this wui' 
done in the hope that it woidd lead to an 
crosten of the granite face of apartibcid.. 
Such a policy would be angrily reiected in 
Zambia today. But it might very vrel) carry 
rhe Africans in the south a few steps nearer 
a lokrable life than would a policy of 
cutting Zambia's links with South Africa 
while waiting for a revolution. 


Mr Smith's Rhodesia 

When negotiauons between the British 
and Rhodesian governments are still in pro¬ 
gress it is dangerous to make anything like 
a prediction of the immediate future for 
Rhodesia. The negotiations are about 
whether or not Rhodesia should become 
independent, and on what terms; the 
Rhodesian government's strongest card is 
the threat to declare independence uni¬ 
laterally (even if that means ruining its own, 
and Zambia's, economy in the process); 
the British government's ace is its 
undoubted abifity to squeeze Rhodesia's 
economy (and thus be forced to save 
Zambia's) if such a rebellion did, in fact, 
rake place. 

But '' independence " is not really what 
the argument is about: the government in 
Salisbury has been able to do as it pleases 
inside Rhodesia for forty years. By banning 
the African nationalist parties, banishing the 
African nationalist leaders, and asserting 
control over the state radio and tekvision 
stations, it is demonstrating that it can still 
do as it pleases. 

But during the post ten years of its’ 
existence, Rhodesia has been under constant 
pressure from (he British |Oveniment to 
remove the colour bar to African progress 
(a bar very Uke South Africa's ^ of twenty^ 
years ago) and to move towards African 
majority rule. Since the Africans, out-, 
number the whites in Rhodesia Iqr itS to 1, 
this policy of Biitaiu^s has created such fesff 
in Salisb^ dial giBioat evt^ goranment 
elected there wnce die war te be^ to the 
(on ladat niaiteri) o| ita pred^spr. 

Now even (he pt o y t prime nunister of 
Rhodesia, Mr Ian &iiiih, is n^oMed 
under pressure from bkown tyht wlngb W 
the ground llwt he baa not pursued Socty, 
cnou^ tbt trappings cd indq^ciideiice that 
white Rhbdesnas seem to want so much. 
Their belief is oncse thdr own flag is 
flying, t^ win be free from plettare to 
give the Africana a slifAd^ betoer pla^c in 
thesuiL fofrfc^dmpremurekimrtain m 
ountmue (asd m come tirdm Br^^ 
is from any other country) fi^ ufi to the 
day when Afrkans sie cBectivcIy in die. 
goveffUDcnt in Satisbuty., 

The whfre Kbodkliiiiis’ stren^h has 
ahi^ been that they are backed ^ South 
Affhihaiid thelkvrtr^^ 
a fadilf tndk agmdMiQi iwhh South 
vliai Kionaikiln; ahtf art sokr Opt 

JllBW nMVIGBw Ml m j K MI CB PDCI 

'^n^eir 'nfcdaiM' ^ 'be^' 

&j[^4ence blli ’2an&ou and Mala>^i to 
tlM'ftrOflacts of theie.expanding secondary. 
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luck]atry,.aQd;the smaU proportinii of wbke 
nkn in theix lerritory. 

/ WfaeUrthe fedoratkn .broke up in 1963,. 
the outflow of whites seemed,alaicping: 
altogether' about 30^000 whites lefr 
country in anticipation of die breakrup, or 
as a result of U- But durii^ the kfst qugner 
of 1964 the. ride turiied.; many Rhodens 
who hod fled to South Africa came bode, 
and in the first out months, of. 1965 there 
was a net gam ot 2*500 whites, . making a 
total white popifiatkn of 119,500. The 
ioacase in the African, population in the 
same period, however, was 60^000, to reach 
a total of 4,02a,ooa 

it is these figures that, in the coming few 
years, are the trudi for Rbaderia. The 
economy is doing belter tha^ expected at 
the time of the iederation's disanpeafance. 
Exports have increased; there ia a small 
budget surplus; business coofideno^ is 
creeping bock. The air force and army, 
undtf Salisbury’s control, could easily take 
on ai^ Hkely African tebeUiim or kivasiQn^ 
in !^te of being much smaller than South 
Africa's. Yet, with the whites far more 
overwhelmingly outnumbered than they 
are in South Africa, and with a far closer 
British involvement, Rhodesia ha.s a fifry- 
fifty chance of being moved, somehow, 
tov^rds majority rule quite soon. 

Even if this were to happen, Rhodesia's 
economic involveiOent with the areas 
around it would make it as susceptible to 
the influence of the great white magnet as 
arc (he other southern African territories. 
Rhodesia could thus be the casus ielli in a 
general black-wtoe conflagration in south¬ 
ern Africa; or it could take part in a 
general' setdemcm of the region, maybe 
with some of its territory left as a white- 
controlled “ white reserve ” ; fax more 
desirably, as a black-gov^ned state. 
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A CAPITAL CALLS iNDUStnlAaSTS 

Pretoria's Invitation to 
Enterprising Entrepreneurs 

Pretoria, seat of the Government of the RepuWfc of South Afrioiii 
Cepltarof the Transvaal Province, and the spb.'continenfs largeet cHy,' 
offors decldod advantages for investment and the esfeblishmVht of 
Industries. 

The remarkable rale of the city’s growth ensures for Its industries 
a kSy position In the country's sconomic activities. Us most Important 
Industry Is the South Africsh Iron and Steel Uidustriat Corporation, 
Limited (Iscor). The Chrysler Corporation S.A., Limited, Is shortly 
moving t6 One of the city’s Industrial Townships. The Chief Mechanical 
Engineer ot South Albican Raiiways has his headquarters in 
PretorlSf and the city Is also the headquarters of the State Tender 
Boardi the South African. Police and befence force. 

Central Situation, 

Pretoria Is very centrally situated. There are excellent rail and road 
links with all parts of the country. Lourenco Marques (Mozambique) 
is the nearest harbour. 

It is vary near to the Witbank coal fields and to the Witwatersrand, 
South Africa's most densely populated region. 

Municipal Services. 

All municipal services - water, electricity, fire, sanitary, sewerage 
and ambulance available at cheap tariffs. 

Climate. 

Pleasant climate with abundant sunshine. Mean daily duration of 
bright sunshine; S.90 hours. Rain on an average of 76 days per year. 
Average annual rainfall: 28.28 inches. Altitude: 4,480 feet above sea 
level. 

Education. 

Two unWcrsities, one with engineering, medicine and veterinary 
faculties. Teachers' Training College, Techriical College, commercial 
and technical high schools, high schools and primary schools. 
Eatensfvs and comprehensive technical libraries, many of them of a 

specialised nature. 


Industrial Townships . 

Sites are avaUable in the following Industrial Townships:— 


WALTLOO. 

About eight mites east of the 
City, with residential areas for 
White, Coloured and Bantu 
Workers in close proximity. Full 
particulars from: The Town 
Clerk, P,0. Box 440, Pretoria, 
South Afriea. 


ROSSLYN. 

A border Industrial area,about 
16 miles north-west of Pretoria. 
Enquiries ip: The Secretary, 
Permanent Committee for the 
Dev^opment of Border Areas, 
Private Bag 307, Pretoria. 
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Marais's 
Free Press 

SOUTH AFRICAN tlCWS- 

papers biill condemn ihc 
government, but may 
print less and less of 
ihc evidence for their 
opposition. One man 
who soars triumphantly 
above these obstacles is 
Mr David Marais, the 
political cartoonist of The 
Cape Times. He escaped 
the frustrations of a par* 
liamentary reporter by 
teaching himself to draw. 
His new medium gives 
him a freedom few of his 



‘ / may he poor, hui, thank God, Vm white 


ediiurial collegues enjoy. His world is one 
of sharply delineated, uncompromising rights 
and wrongs. Apartheid is a fraud and Dr 
Verwoerd a pious humbug. Mr Vorsrer, the 
minister of justice, positively bristles with 


the instruments of oppression. The country¬ 
side crawls with police narks, and likewise 
with puritan clergymen busily sousing 
vinegar over life. It is exaggerated. But 
not enough for comfort. 


ANATOMY OF AN ECONOMY 

Two uncertainties face South Africa's economy. 

The immediate one is whether the present boom will 
be succeeded by a mere pause in expansion, or an actual 
downturn. The long-run question is whether racial 
barriers will be lowered not just unofficially (as they 
have been recently—see next page) but formally. 

17 OR the moment, economists* attention restraints will suffice. On the other hand a 


X in South Africa is riveted on the last 
spasms oi the boom that began in mid-1961. 
It is taking the devil’s own time about its 
operatic death. Like nearly everyone else, 
the government underestimated the sheer 
strength and runaway momentum of this 
expansion. It thus missed the best moment 
for interv^tioQ, which was probably at 
some point ip the last quarter of 1964. The 
restraints that were finally applied In the 
early months of this year failed to get the 
economy dtf die baiil in time; up^ to the 
beginning cl the second quarter 
ment, maiitifacturing ootputi retail sales, 
consumer prices, bank credit and mortg^c 
loans were all still risii^ to recopl or near- 
record levels. De^ite a disinflatioinary 
budget and complementa^ credir restric¬ 
tions, the obstinate boom has cohdniied tp 
attract a flood of imports and the ofildd 
reserves have been run down at an alarming 
rate to pay for them. The reserves fell by 
some 30 per cent between last November 
aiid the befpnnitig of June, when they were 
down to £177 mulioD, or the equivalent of 
about two memths* imports. 

•The South African govertii^t is thus 
neatly trapped in a classic dilemma. If a 
balance-^-^yments crisiji is to bt averted 
this yearj'tliere is no lon^ 'much time le^ 
in which to discover whether thf existing 


further tightening of the screws now carries 
the ririt of turning a proposed casing of! into 
a real recession. Saviiw only the possibility 
of a sterling-rand devaluation (which would 
instandy transform South Africa’s economic 
situation) the only certainty is that the 
major cyclical expansion that began in 1939 
is about to be interrupted for a sixth time 
since the viar. 

Jf the last five occasions are any guide, the 
coming slack could last for a year to eighteen 
•months. The underlying; strength of the 
.economy and its capaaty for sustained 
growth IS by DOW taken for granted by South 
Aftkhns, whose cbnfideojM has been seedily 
reinforced by each Of m*. previous swift 
recoveries, and' most of all by the dramatic 
revival a year after the Shootings that took 
place at Sharpeville in 1960. 

Yet tlie'*Ocondmy sttH leans very heavily 
bn two very special l>rO^: gold and the 
restraints on the repatriation of foreign 
assets that, were introduced in 19^1 (it was 
only after thbse were iiOposed that the last 
turnabout begaO). Even so, there has been 
a significant &ough diminishing net outflow 
of phvaie in each of the past five 
years, and if the restraints were ever lifted it 
is highly likely that the initial reaction would 
be a flood ot capital out of the country for 
fear chat they might be reimposed. Yet this 


grave risk may have to be *^*^^JV*V**^^ 
stage if the net taipi«l inflow* ^ ““ 

years to 195 * »'« ** hu uied 

^ Since the war, the govetun^ nMt^ 

to lessen the country s very 
deocToo gcM »nd itt relhmt* on 
of oonsuiaet goods by siinwla^ 

Kry »nd the. 

SjuE^'^ining has declined smw ^ 
war by only about 2 per cem, to lo w 
i ^hc Moportion in manuftetunng bs 
froni-ndramatically m about 12 W 
equally v-jr cent, the WOWS 
to about 2t»arkable 10 the tiae ^ 
contribution to g.cent in manufecturin^ 
1946, compared wifiatkmal w»uct 
cent to 13 per cent in w only 1 F 
But it is the govemmenf ^ 
(including spending on the 
and police apparatus) that has bodSt‘r^g 
gross national product even more than T. ^ 
growth of manufacturing; indeed, at over 


postwar period has seen a small increase 
in the relative importance of mining, a 
somewhat larger increase in the relative 
importance of secondary industry, and a 
larger expansion still in the public services. 
The result is an economy deriving almost 
half its total domestic product from a com¬ 
bination of gold and a heavily swollen 
public service, with over 40 per cent of the 
income needed to pay for imports provided 
by gold alone. On this concentrated basis, 
South Africans, like Australians, achieved 


a 47 per cent increase in real national 
income a head between 1946 and 1963. 


A further broadening of the base of the 
ecmiomy is a major target of South Africa’s 
first economic d^elopment plan, puUished 
last December. This envisi^es for the six 
years to 1969 an annual growth of 5} per 
cent in real gross national product, and a 
further increase, to all per cent, in manu¬ 
facturing’s contribution to it. The target 
compares with an average annual growth of 
just over 4i |>er cent in the 18 vears to 1963, 
7i per cent in 1963 itself, and about 6 per 
cent last year. The govemment’s part will 
be confined, in the main, to stimulating 
the envisage expansion by fiscal means; 
the actual development will be up to the 
private sector. 

The bigMst hurdle ahead is the supply 
of labour. The planners have conceded that, 
even assuming a net white inmi^;ratioa ci 
20,000 a year, there will be 239,000 un¬ 
employed non-whites in xnd 47,000 
vacant posts for whites.^ The government’s 
officially stated policy is to Overcome the 
problem by encouraging industries to 
establish themselves in the African “ home¬ 
lands ” or on their borders, where the use 
of non-white skilled labour would be per¬ 
missible. Yet this is unlikely to be a practi¬ 
cal solution for those industries (building 
among them) where labour scarcities have 
been causing the worst bottlenecks. 




SOLID GOLD 




^psvilU rocked the economy. Gold—and exchange comrol^saved it 


ICK has golden foundations, 
fmining has always had an impor- 
""stabilising influence on business 
tmetuations in the republic. It came to the 
rescue again after controls on the repatria¬ 
tion of foreign assets stopped the 1960-61 
drain on t& reserves; the subsequent 
increase in the output of gold soon led to a 
sharp rise in the reserves which shot up 
from £75 million in mid-1961 to a record 
of £260 million by September 1963. 

As bank liquidity rose, interest rates fell 
sharply in 1962 and 1963. Easy money, 
coupl^ with a revival of confidence, helped 
bring about the spectacular recoN'cry and 
boom that is now having to be slowed 
down. The large part that gold production 
played in this recovery can be seen in the 


rapid rise of output from million in 
1959 £3^5 million by 1964, an increase 

of 46 per cent. In addition to its monetary 
stabilising influence through the balance of 
payments, there was also the impetus given 
by the increasing demand of the mining 
industry for supplies, equipment and labour. 

Normally gold mining, with the fixed 
price of its product, tends to slacken when 
the economy as a whole expands ; this is 
because of the attendant rise in costs and 
competition from other industries for scarce 
resources, particularly labour. And in the 
latest boom several mines on the old Rand 
did dose down. But the loss of output from 
them was more than offset by increased pro¬ 
duction at new high-grade mines that were 
able to absorb rising costs. Production in 
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"ttie ne^ tobiea the Qraqgf 

the West Rand! now iitcdiihss5&^ 
Qi^ly three^uarters of the total South 
Afean output c| gold. ., ^ 

yitc increased ;pr6duction of these- mines 
not ibnly h6lped< to sustain the economic 
boofn by providing extra demand for labour 
and locally manufactured goods, but also by 
supplying tovestipent capital for local indus¬ 
try from th6 riaiiig profits of mining. More¬ 
over, larger gqld sales helped pay the grow¬ 
ing import mil. • Gold as a share of South 
African total exports rose sicadily from 38.8 
per cent in 1959 10 43.6 per cent in 1964* 
despite the fixed price cf gold and the rapid 
rise in the prices: of most other exports. 

Fur the immediate future, gold mining is 
expected to go on "giving strong support to 
the South African economy^ but the outlook 
for the longer term is less certain. The 
Anglo American Corporation predicts that 
output will reach its peak within five to ten 
years and then begin a steady decline. A 
more pessimistic forecast published recently 
in the magazine World Mining suggested 
that a dechne in production may begin as 
early as 1968 and that output could fall very 
rapidly to only $i million ounces by 1987, 
from over 29 million ounces last year. 

But South Africa's mining industry confi¬ 
dently expects a rapid expansion of world 
demand for uranium by about 1970. If this 
comes about, it would go far to offset any 
decline in the output of gold. More impor¬ 
tant is the expansion and diversification of 
South African industry, which has steadily 
lessened the country’s dependence on min¬ 
eral and primary production in the years 
since the war. It is expected to.go on doing 
just this. 


WHERE THE BLACKS ARE MARCHING IN 

If there is one thing white South Africans need, it is the thing they 
most fear: more Africans in the towns 


I N industry, the thin white line is daily 
being breached, South Africa’s govern¬ 
ment is still teeping all the legislative appa¬ 
ratus of economic apartheid carefully intact, 
but-it is turning Nelson^s eye on a,steady 
influx of Africans, Coloureds and. Indians 
into spheres of activity tormally labelled, 
either by statute or convention, ’’whites 
only.” It does not relish what is happening 
and the Afrikaner trade unions opi^se it. 
But neither can stop the process. It is no 
longer possible to squeeze the skills re¬ 
quired for the devel^menc of a country 
of 17 million people from the inadequate 
upper crust of 3^ million whites, especially 
while economic development is seen as the 
surest safeguard against foreign interfer¬ 
ence. 

Thus the non^^hite advance in industry 
is surreptitiously being encouraged. In tl^ 
rapidly expanding metals industry, which 
employs 2501,000 workers and accounts for 
nearly hau of South Africa’s industrial 


activity, all orders reserving specific jobs 
for specific races have been sus]^nded. In 
the gold mines, where traditionally the job 
colour bar is most rigid, an experiment in 
allowing Africans to do some supervisory 
work (over other Africans, xtot iwhites) 
underground has been going ph.f<» nearly a 
year, with the government's approval. . Afri¬ 
cans now drive more than h^ the earih- 
moving and other machinery used in road- 
making. 

Even in the government-operated rail¬ 
ways 14,000 non-whites have taken over 
unskilled jobs formerly kept strictly for the 
now diminishing |)ool of predominantly 
Afrikaner poor whites; some have even 
moved into the semi-skilled grades, where 
they repair trucks and do rough carpoitry 
and simple welding. Mr Liebenburg, 
the president of the Railways' .Artisan Sm 
Association, says: '’The takeoydr is .sdu 
very slight, but the tempo wiU increase in 
the next three or four years if economic 


development, continues at the 
It is bard to esumstc how Inw^'Africans 
have broken through' the industrial c<flour 
bar, since the. bar. itself 1$, as much the work- 
of an unwritten code of '^scrimination 
as an actual legal terrier. Mr Torn Murray* 
foj:mer presidm of the Trade Union 
Couficil of boudx Africa^ reckons that some 
i2fiop non^whites have falm oyer skilled 
and semi-skilled' industrial j^s that were 
clo^ to them Cply two or three years ago. 
AndiisU are earning ^ual pay with.whitcs: 
^ ]iijS{iite trade unions insist op this to 
their members from undercutting. 
Tfie most strikbg gains have been made 
by the mixed-blood Coloureds of the Cape 
Province. Fifteen years ago probably not 
more chan a dozen Coloureqa in the western 
Cape earned £soo a ymr > now there arc 
an estimated with a further 5,600 
earning ^i,oe6 or more. Better edumced 
than the Africans and less restricted by law 
and custom, the Ccdouied people now con- 


Fairt rej^iar c^rQo betWaen U.K and North Coh^entai Ports and 

SOUTH & SOUTH EAST AFRICA 

Fortnightly from East Coast U.K. and North Continent to Cape Town/Beira range. 
Monthly from Cape Town/Beira range to East Coast U.K. and North Continent. 

Monthly from West Coast U.K. to Cape Town/Beira range. 

Monthly from Cape Town/Eleira range to West Coast U.K. 

Fortnightly from U.S. Gulf and Atlantic Ports to Cape Town/Beira range. 

Monthly from South Africa to United .States Ports. 

DetaJJs of saJJings and freight rates from 

SOUTH AFRICAN MARINE CORPORATION (U.K.) LTD. 

56-60 St. Mary Axe, London E.C.3. Tel: AVEnue 3088. Telex; London 24144. 

SOUTH AFRICAN MARINE CORPORATION LIMITED 

Caps Town • Johannesburg • Port Elizabeth • Durban • Subsidiary Companies at London • New York • Salisbury 





AoiUlle. Modem ... tlie NetherlOfide Bank of-Soidh Africa irmHed has hie khid of apurenoh to hodort 
and ois^it bu|iaoae« II yea ama loeMim for a better way to do busiooee m Boitfb Africa, |ick your bank to 
help YOU take advaidlflo of’fhf OKparfeace und enthusiasm of the Netherlands Bank of South Africa limtied, 
aETHCHLAMIS UA IINIlOA tllllTHI itnaea: 37 Limlire Street, E.C.3.er write te !•« 1144. Jitniieetlmfl. 
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The Cape of Good to celt iti 3DC^ ybisrs of 

steady gtowth. aei^'i^'Hope^.^^ and tmy the 
Western Cape is. ;4i>uth Africa's'bu.^ir^ prpyiiKW'of 
pppprfrfr]^^ out Just^a.^ 

frtvesfnfr^V f^htly attrapfid. J)ftsH-ltO.f)ifr(^OO0 itt 
freingri^H|M}oh a new oit r^neiyi ^9,i|Qd^dfrp.bn | 


spinning p(ant and .£l3,fr(^,i^ factory. 

Millions inomjjn local. have long been 

ihpst ian^^ii^ lfr^rAiM’ifri^''typ« of Hofrt and 

' hiptlr^iltlgjmfry In. thli^Cs^’a well established 

> GfNp^|}i^/|iank|nlpej|^l^re^ 
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LOW COST OF UVMG 


FURTHER INFORMATION 

If you would like more information on any specific points or an illustrated brochure 
write to the WESTERN CAPE OEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

P.O. BOX 1536, CAPE TOWN. SOUTH AFRICA. 
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Available on subscription or singly. Details from ^ 
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stitute three-quarters of the areals indvMal 
labour force. Bverythin^ eaten in; Cape¬ 
town has been sown, harvested, processed, 
packed and possibly even sold by Coloureds. 
Almost all the city’s new houses and office 
blocks are being built by Coloureds. It is 
becoming rare to see a white man on a 
western Cape faaory floor; frequently 
only the top managers are white, while at 
least one factory has a Coloured supervisor 
with whites working under him. 

Ft is in the factories, too, that the Afri- 


N ot the black African word uhuru but 
the white Afrikaner word vryheid 
was the first slogan of freedom in Africa. 
After winning political control in 19x0, 
the Afrikaner trekkers of South Africa 
sought economic equality with capital that 
had originated from abroad, and whose 
English-speaking owners inspired an 
economic inferiority complex in most 
Afrikaners. Now that they arc becoming 
big businessmen themselves the hope is 
that the Afrikaners will one day feel 
strong enough to work with the still 
dominant English-speaking capitalists. 
Perhaps ihis will help'" spread a more 
flexible approach to race relations, ai least 
in the economic sphere. 

The conscious desire of the Afrikaners 
to secure higher economic stakes was 
expressed at a special conference in 
Bloemfontein in 1936. It was realised 
then that identifiable Afrikaner capital 
could be accumulated only through the 
savings of people who, largely, were 
farmers, white collar workers and 
labourers. Insurance and small savings 
banks were the best for this. One life 
insurance company, Sanlam (Suid 
Afrikaanse Nasionale Lewens Assuransic 
Maatskappy), led by Mr C R. Louw and 
Dr M. S. Louw, which stemmed from this 
way of thinking, went vigorously ahead. 
During the war Sanlam funds went into 
Fedcrale Volksbeleggings, an investment 
company, and Bonuskor, another invest¬ 
ment company that derived its capital 
ffOgi th e casb b^Qtiscs Uiat Sanlam paid 
to its policy holders. 

When Dr Malan’s Nationalist govem- 
meni took power in 1948 Sanlam’s total 
assets were £15! million ; its income was 
£3.7 million a year. The opportunities 
provided by patriotism and patronage 
were many. By 19^4, Sanlam’s assets 
amounted to £121.8 million, with an 
income of £a6 million a year. Thus over 
the past two decades, and possibly the 
past five years in particular, Afxikaner 
cai^tal vhas stimulate ^velopment to a 
degree not reflected in balance sheets. 
Its entrepreneurs have set up privately 
owned njew industries; the government’s 


'iim' odvaflcifig most saptdly. la 
latge xbocoir aseemSly i^ts of! Port filtxa*^ 
betb they are puuing vehicle l^odies ahA^ 
even engines togedter; a biqfcle factory ia 
the Transvaal towtx/of Sjprings has 105 Afri¬ 
can men minding iflachines under four 
white supervisors. Mr £. H. McCann^ 
secretary of the 20,000-strong Amalga¬ 
mated Engineerihg Union, says: can 

stop only whdi ttere are enough t white 
workers availal^,’* 

But wiU thm ever be enough white 


Industrial Development Corporation, 
which operates with and through private-, 
capital, has also marched ahead. Such 
nationalist-inspired capital is concentrat¬ 
ing on secondary industry, which perhaps 
has a longer future than mining. 

The aristocrat of Afrikaner flnance is 
49-ycar-Qld Anton Rupert. He was the 
iirst Afrikaner industrialist to challenge 
and beat an entrenched overseas- 
controlled monopoly, the United 
Tobacco Companies, a subsidiary of the 
British America Tobacco Company ; he 
went on to new conquests abroad. His 
Rembrandt Tobacco Corporation, 
financed by Sanlam and its associates, 
bought Rothmans and Carreras in 
Britain, extended the Rothmans operation 
into other countries and launched Peter 
Stuyvesant cigarettes on the world market. 
Mr Rupert is the inspiration behind the 
£7^ million Oude Mccstcr Cellars, a new 
liquor grouping which, together with 
Whitbreads of England and Heinekens of 
Holland, is challenging the beer moropoly 
of South African Breweries—itself a lead¬ 
ing distributor of wines and spirits. In 
this enterprise Mr Jan Pickard, a former 
Springbok rugby player, is closely 
associated. 

Motors, long dominated by the sub¬ 
sidiaries of overseas companies, is an 
industry under challenge from' both Mr 
Albert Wesseis, whose company Toyota 
(South vAfrica) has the franchise to build 
in South Africa the Japanese Toyota 
vehicles, and the Bekkcr, brothers who 
hold the Oatsun-Nissan franchise. Mr 
Wesseis, ^9^ and .understanding (his 
intenseness has mellowed), is welding 
Afrikaner capital, mining finance capital 
from the J^lish-originated Johannes¬ 
burg Consolidated Investment Company, 
and public money into a group witlx a 
future. Toyota S»A. will also assemble 
the French Unic trucks ; this might case 
Leyland’s grip on the market. 

. Afrikaner industry has even acquired a 
stake in mining through the combination 
of Federate Mynbpu and General Min¬ 
ings This is led by 56-year-old Mr 
Willem Bedford Coctswr, a gracious man 


workers ? The present rate of economic 
groti^ili it/fik'^ any possible rate 
of 

incitwd), wmle produraV^ ia fatt¬ 
ing if inefficiency €n{<m the prbeec^ !of 
shortage^ and nc!sd mner than naertt dic¬ 
tates the >ppoinciiicnt of foremen Md 
supervisors; llie National Fedem^ of 
Building Trade toplb^ra. has gloomily ob- 
sen^d that South Africa Is now readimg a 
stage where die holding industry will have 
to rely increashigly on fwhite} recriiits of a 


who moves as easily in dia C^bjps 
he does on a Bushveld faiiai. He^ 
assisted by the brother of the ihintst^ ^ 
foreign affairs, Mr Tom Mutter, a iinkdng 
engineer and a competent organiscrV 
South. Africa’s large fishing indusoiy'^is 
dominated by the aggressive personality 
of 45-year-old Mr Andre Pierre du J^reCa 
who, backed by Bonuskor and Sanlam* 
has made a million for himself in the 
process of wcldixtg small companies into 
larger ones and by exploiting efficiently 
the fishing concessions given by the 
government. He is tough, chunky, a 
rugby forward in bu.siness. Afrikaner 
finance is moving into sugar, once the 
jealous preserve of the English colonials 
of Natal *, into fertilisers, once a 
monopoly controlled by TCI and Dc 
Beers ; into building aeroplanes for the 
government ; into shipping, engineering, 
textiles and construction. Behind many 
of these projects are Sanlam, Federalc 
Volksbeleggings and the Afrikaners’ own 
Americun-style Trust Bank. 

Mr A. D. Wassenaar is today the n>ain- 
spring in Sanlam. He is an actuary with 
a business sense, ambitious, acquisitive, 
a professional manager spurred on by 
patriotism and profits. Mr Hendrik 
Brink has built Federalc Volk.sbclcggings 
into a £20.2 million corporation whose 
funds percolate everywhere. Rotund, he 
is a school teacher turned accountant. 
And the man of the future is Mr Jan 
Marais, 46, an urbane extrovert of extra¬ 
ordinary charm, who has shaken the 
banking structure of South Africa to its 
foundations by taking the stuflincsH out 
of it. Not for him the stodginess of 
English banking, which had been trans¬ 
lated to South Africa almost without 
change. He chose the American approach 
and, backed by the resources of the 
floating cash in the Sanlam-Fedorajc 
Volksbeleggings coffers, he has led the 
Trust Bank through hire purchase 
finance, personal lending and loan 
finance for companies until it has now 
become the country’s third largest bank, 
with assets exceeding £135 million. One 
day all tliis \iew business is going to find 
that it needs richer Africans to be its 
custolpers, and more skiiled ones to do 
its work. 


Afrikaners who Mean Business 
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poor type as far as mental capacity and 
educational standards are concerned/' 

In the building trade Africans have not 
yet been able to advance very far: the gap 
that separates skilled from unskilled jobs is 
too wide. Yet the industry expects its 
labour requirements to increase by 52 per 
cent over the next four years. It will not 
find these extra men in the white popu¬ 


lation. 

It is not enough for the government 
simply to turn a blind eye on the colour 
bar: it is asking too much of industrialists 
to expect that they can go on planning 
costly expansion programmes on nothing 
more than a vaguely understood assurance 
that the laws will be bypassed and the 
labour actually forthcoming when it is 
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A|i4evipn,if theatatutQfv.terrkr^ 
to be scrapped dtqgttheti this .woidd 
b6 Iwgply m^pg^iss unl^ it wm 
ajDcompamed by i prodigious state pfo- 
gimma to help Africans acquire technical 
skills. An infinitesimal p.i per cent of the 
economically active African population is 
educated ,to matrkulation standard-ra hand¬ 
ful that cannot provkk for the limited needs 
of the Bantustans^ let alone the broader 
needs of the whole South African economy. 
Moreover, although the apprenticeship laws 
do not contain racial restrictions, Afric^s 
are not allowed to attend white technical 
colleges and $0 cannot obtain theoretical 
instruction; employers will not indenture 
thcai and white artisans will not give them 
training. 

If Africahs are to iheet the manpower 
shortage—and there is no one else who can 
—the government will have to remove such 
obstacles. It will have to overhaul the 
“ Bantu education ” system, throw out the 
present inferior syllabuses and step up its 
financial support so as to raise dramatically 
the present inferior standards. It will have 
to preach against prejudice and provide for 
the training of African artisans. It will 
have to allow African admission to the tech¬ 
nical colleges and rcadmission to the 
universities formerly open to all races. It 
might have to remove discriminatory laws 
and give Africans full trade union rights. 
But has there ever been a government cap¬ 
able of repudiating its own entire history ? 


Dr Salazar is 76: after he leaves office the still-stubborn Portu- 
EVEN THE guese might become willing to move their African colonies 

towards independence. "Domination" is not such a horrid pros- 
PORTUGUESE pect as for the South Africans. Their attitude to blacks is differ¬ 
ent from the Afrikaners'; and they have a homeland in Europe. 


T WO military events in the past year, 
both of them tiny by the big world's 
standards, have changed the political bal¬ 
ance within Africa. The first was the tough 
nonchalance with which a few hundred 
white^skinned hired soldiers brought the 
north-eastern Congo to heel after its rebel- 
'lion against Mr Tshombe. The second is 
the fact that since last September the 
Portuguese—even the Portuguese^ is how 
Afrikaners put it—have been calmly coping 
with three rebellions " at the same time. 
Of the two, the second is the more impor¬ 
tant. Since X96X the Portuguese have been 
challenged three times by insurrections sup¬ 
ported by black neighbours: in 1961 in 
Angola; in 1963 in Portuguese Guinea; 
and since September 1964 in Mozambique. 
Hardly anybody thought they could hold 
their own in all three. Yet they seem to be 
managing; if they can, what have the 
whites further south to fear? 

In Angola, the rebels of the Bakongo tribe 
have been penned up for nearly three years 
inside a sack-shaped stretch of forest in the 
north of the country touching the Congo 
border. The coffee is growing again around 
Carmona, and one bounces along the red- 


dirt roads near the rebel jungle with only a 
small itch in the small of the back. Stale¬ 
mate has also descended on Portuguese 
Guinea, with somewhere between 20 per 
cent (the government's admission) and 40 
per cent (the rebels' claim) of this little 
territory in insurgent hands; the exact 
figure is not very important because most 
of the occupied area is swamp and jungle. 

In Mozambique there have been three 
outbreaks of fitting since trouble began 
last September. One, on the Malawi lar¬ 
der, has now died away, with the rebels (or 
invaders, according to the Portuguese ver¬ 
sion) havbg pulled back into Mdawi after 
some brisk skirmiriiies with a Portuguese- 
officered company of African troops. In the 
far north-west of Mozambique, along Lake 
Malawi, rebels continue to mak^ occasional 
forays from training camps in Tanzania; 
among the recent casualties was a black 
Andean missionary. But the main centre 
of disaffection is the area inhabited by the 
Makonde tribe in the north-east. Here the 
rebels, with more camps in Tanzania to fall 
back oh, are in much the same position as 
the Bakongo insurgents in Angola. 

They can deny a fair stretch of country 

xxvl 


to the Portuguese, and ambush intruding 
patrols, but they have had little or no suc¬ 
cess in spreading outside their present 
pretty narrow area of control. The Portu¬ 
guese, with a couple of battalions of troops 
in the northern trouble areas and reserves 
waiting further south round Beira and 
Louren^o Marques, look pretty tmruffled. 
Their hiehly efficient police rounded up two 
or three hundred members of African oppo¬ 
sition groups in Loureo^o Marques at the 
turn of the year ; some of these have since 
been shown to visitors, including a poet and 
a painter who say, which may or may not 
be true, that they have been allowed t^o 
on writing and painting in prison. The 
total number of Portuguese trekps killed in 
adlon between September and June in all 
tl^ee Mozambique trouble areas is 26, 
according to the official figures; one finds 
no reason to doubt them. All in all, it looks 
as if any potential rebellion in the towns 
has been cut off at the roots, atid the insyr-* 
rection in the north can be contained unless 
somebody puts a lot more effort into it.. 

Unlike the South Africans, then, the 
Portuguese have bad to face an armed chal¬ 
lenge to their power. Unlike the South 
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Africaas, agiaa, they have meted to 4 ie 
challenge by uyihg to remedy some of the . 
grievances that brought it about. The 
Lisbon government is rocklike in its unwil- 
lizigness ^ cfit the link between Lisbon and 
the '^overs^ proribl^’’ in Africa, or to 
introduce what countries 

would rebi^ghi^ But it has 

introduced a nuiiti^ ^^#^^ bo^or admin¬ 
istrative rdSmms tharcime t^fiavour of 
PortugaPsiiiiiSlifor tbs < 

The fac|VU tliat:^^ POrtuguele/ and the' 
Afrikaners'^hisi^e Very Utt^ ,11^. cbmmoit 
except a optahbh 

the African Win tiAmi ^ 

Of all settled in Aldca 

the conscious of 

racial disjtwjlm;" They marry black Afri¬ 
cans, daijciMlMi^t with them, share hotels 
with thenj^i^CiWork under them in the 
civil servM^lMfirchy, at any rate if they 
are assfayp^i^^ Africans (a categoi^ that 
covers aii It^fwimly derisory one in fifty of 
the non-wjmimAngola and Mozambique). 
Most of’ Wt wkven million Africans in 
Angola and Mozambique live in exceedingly 
primitive conditions ; Portuguese money has 
not yet been forthcoming in the necessary 
quantities for African location, housing 
and the like. The richer South Africans 
have spent more on their own Africans’ 
welfare. But diey see Afdcans as a race to 
be set apart; the Portuguese include 
Africans in all humanity. Thus when they 
^ get the sort of fright they gbt in Angola in 
196], they do something. 

The trouble is that putting things right 
needs not only good intentions, but also the 
means of hnplementing them—money, and 
toughly competent civil servants. Portugal 
has large supplies of neither, and the result 
is that the j^st-ipdi reform programme in 
Portuguese Africa looks singularly like a 
curate’s egg. In Angola, for instance, the 
job of remedying the abuses of the old 
system ({..contract labour ms given after 
1961 to e good and hgteh-workidgman belled 
Dr Alfonso MendciK > 1 Fli 6 ugh Dr Mimdes 
never had as many, tinder 1^^ 

command yOs hc' ^ hlkl, Hs 
Labour padrate h ^ to the 

bad old :>^e/^ > 9 ^ 
got local 

the docks.'' 

conditions often amoWi^ m labour. 
The labour law was changed after 1961 to 
remove most of the references to a moral 
obligation” to work, and to forbid local 
administrators tp take pnrt in the.recruiting 
\ process. Dr Mendes seems to have made 
the reform stick. 

In Mozambique, by contrast, when your 
correspood^t visited the local LkWr 
Institute in June, it took theiiti twenty-ftkir. 
hours even to find out the number of men 
sdll entmloyed under the contract system. 
The figims, when they were produced, sug¬ 
gested tha| the number had been cut to 
a fifth of vmBk it was in ipdi* The cdfidals 
also clahned that recruiters no longer went 
out inm the bush>^to>aidist">wotl»ra-f 
, who wanted to work under thC cOntraift 


system, they said, now hkd.to come to 
the towns to search out the recruiters in 
their offices. It may be so. This correspon¬ 
dent can report only that Mozambique’s 
Labour Institute did not give him the sense 
of bustling zeal for reform he got in its^ 
equivalent in Angola. 

Where Mozamt!|^ue has out-paced 
Angola is in having ended the pre-i^r 
exploitation at African cotton-growers., The 
sparkling new buildinga ofthe' Cbttbn; 
^titute on the outskirts of Louieneo 
' Marques hdiise a group of men who, under 
tho leadenhip .of Dr Mario de Carvalho, 

.. hsve done battle with Mozambique’s cotton 
barons and think (with their fingers crossed) 
that they have bes^en them. Under the old 
system a “ concessionary ” (usually a power¬ 
ful company) was given sole cotton-growing 
rights over a vast tract of the country. Each 
concessionary provided local Africans with 
seeds and tools, and bought the resulting 
cotton. Given th^*^ concessionaries’ mono¬ 
poly position, they were able to buy cheap ; 
there is also plenty of evidence that some 
concessionaries bullied Africans in^ grow¬ 
ing cotton against their will. ^ ^ ^ 

Under the new system, the cotton barons 
arc restricted to buying atuS..; 
ing is done by Afric^q" fomM 
independen^W under, ^the ])r6tective"tye d 
the Cotton Ineritute. ^ needed a big 
fight in 196^ |nd t^4, when ti^>fbrmcr 
conecssionari^ tried tp sabotage the s^eme 
^ jpersuading merdwghts tipt to buy cotton. 
/Hie Cotton Institute Won the battle by buy¬ 
ing and marketing the cotton itself. The 
determined yi^g men of tlW^Moaii^ique 
institute, uida)^ theik vaguerUookiirig col¬ 
leagues in its"^Aniifian «)uivalpnt.:^(]nuch 
less cotton is growi^ in Angola), have a re- . 
former’s gleam in their eye, .They represent 
the best force at work in Pbttuguese Africa: 
the decent-minded public wrvants. who want 
to stop Africans getting hurt in^he busipess- 
xnan’s scramble for pScjfics. ? , 


h Vouhery Wmbe 
Mojsami 
700,’ 

< n" ‘ 





} ^king 

of the 

, ... . . and 

the-t9st 1 

_ 

mimitdis.** , ratiple 6 i fiari 

ahead of Mozambique in this pf ocess, which 
will pretty sharply ex^d .the number of 
Africans qualified to enter tbe regular pri- 
mm schpoji system. 

But education makes people think. In all 
of Portugal’s overseas territories the old dis¬ 
tinction that debarred most of the black 
population 

abolished. Bvei^micIs noW entltlcd to 
provided he is Uterate d pgyi^ % modpst 
amount of tax cadi yckir. wliat Ts this going 
to mean? . 

In the short tun, very little, because the 
top-beaVy authoritarian structure of Dr 
Salazar’s Portugal pa^ about as much atten¬ 
tion 46 elected bodUcs as colonels do to 
barrack-room lawyers. In the longer run, 


■ys" -- 


" though,, the Portuguese may find that the 
institutuaps ..Aey kiendcd to make of clay 
have turned out, Uke Galatea, to come 
embarrassingly to life. 

Take the case of Mozambique. Most of 
the members returned to the legislative 
council in last year’s election were chosen 
the safe, indirect way, by the various organ¬ 
isations which in the Portuguese system 
speak for business, the (white) trade unions, 
culture, and so on. Only a minority got there 
by direct election^ and id these A but one 
were unoppc^cd ; the total number of voters 
taking part in the direct part of the elec¬ 
tions was only 100,000. The b^lt is not 
a complete bunch (v yes-men-^the council 
includes quite a few people who want a 
greater degree of ihdopend^e ftpm Lisbon 
—but tbe, governor^nml’s powers are so 
wide that the coundTis just poc « real coun- 
tcr-uwIglH tp tbe olcocudva; But when the 
^ iiex]t/metioh corneal rddnd In 1968 the 
c>M%e In th^; v6Hugl<faa^ will have 
swd^Vthe etectonim enormously. The 
officii^"'! responsiblis for registering new 
‘ Vmimt' think it may be as big as a million 
and i half. This is a real potential force. 

fk big, black, electorate (the new voters 
will be almost all Africans) will have to be 
cither sat on, or allowed some way of expres¬ 
sing itself. Dr Salazar would undoubtedly 
prefer to sit on it. His successor may not; 
people with votes arc harder to sit on than 
people without them, especially when they 
? are^b^inning to be given the education that 
Hr them realise what other black elec- 
tbraies in Africa can do. Unlike the South 
Africans, the Portuguese have taken a first 
tiny step along the road to giving their black 
majority a share of political power. They 
may find themselves being pushed on to 
other steps: first, say, an increase in the 
directly elected element in the legislative 
council. Pygmalion may be in for a surprise. 
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Wh0t do0s the name 
Hawker Siddeley mean to you.,, 
apart from Aviation? 


This, for instance? 





PIC86L-ELEIrTIIIC LOCOMOTIVES another world new transmiesion Which eliminates commutators and their 
first for Hawker Siddeley—the Hawk. M^e by Brush, this problems. The Hawk is developed in collaboration with British 
experimental diesel-electric locomotive incorporates an entirely Railways. 


A jM'edltfet ef Arumb BtmeUtcmit m ##airAer SkkMm^ 




HAWKER HAHNESSiNG BRITISH 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
TO THE WORLD^S NEEDS 
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DR VERWOERD'S BRITISH COLONIES 


I T is tvv.0 years since ‘Dr Vcrwoerd made 
his offer to the British territories of 
Hasutoiand, Swaziland and Bechuanaland 
to become their ** guide or guardian to in¬ 
dependence .and prosperity.** Since then, 
each protectorate has held a general elec¬ 
tion (two OQ. adult suffrage) and each has 
returned, a conservative.-minded government 
seized of the importance of being a good 
neighbour of South Africa’s. Mr Scretse 
Khama was banned from South Africa until 
he became Bechuanaland*s first prime 
minister in .March^ and the first Basutoland 
prime minister, Chief Sekhonyana Maseri- 
bane, remembers being turned away from a 
Blc^mfontein bank>couincr. But Mr Khama 
has had to acknowledge that trade with 
the republic is our lifeblood,** while the 
king of the Basutos, in his speech from the 
throne in May, said resignedly ; Lesotho 
[Basutoland] has only one neighbour, and 
my government will adopt a policy of co¬ 
operation with that neighbour.** 


Lesotho 

I N a way this is true of all three territories, 
although only Basutoland—^whose self- 
government name is Lesotho—is com¬ 
pletely surrounded by the sepublic. In its 
elections in May, Chief Leabua Jonathan 
was heavily attacked by the other parties for 
the support he was receiving from South 
.Africa. Ht flaunted the fact that he was 
Pretoria's favourite and his mountain^hop-. 
ping canvassing in a Bloenffontein-supplLed 
helicopter helped his Basutoland National 
party to its narrow victory. When drought 
followed the elections, he made a personal 
appeal to Dr Verwoerd for 100,000 bags of 
corn which were duly sent; this led to an 
angry battle in the Lesotho parliament on 
July 19th. (Chief Leabua himself lost his 
seat in May ; the interim prime minister. 
Chief Sekhonyana, handed back the po.st 
when Chief Leabua won a by-election on 
July 1st.) . 

His main opponent, Mr Ntsu Mokhehic 
of the Congress party, once posipycly wel¬ 
comed the thought that South Africa might 
show aggressiveness against Basutoland be¬ 
cause he believed that this would involve 
the United Nations and speed the liberation 
of all southern Africa. But this summer his 
greater concern was to press the South Afri¬ 
can government to pay a recruitment levy 
of £50 for every Basuto who went to work 
on the mines and farms oi South Africa. 
With as many as 180,000 so employed, such 
a levy might double Lesotho’s present re¬ 
venue of £4 million ; bu^ Neither Dr V^r- 
^oerd nor Mr Harry Oppehheimer, who 
mines the gold, diamonds and copper, seems 
taken with the idea. T^se migrant workers 
jsend home more than £i miliion a year any* 
way, imd ciislpms duries cqtlectcd by the 
South Africans provided roughly half of iba 
territory’s revenue last year. 

The prospects for the swift devcld))n9e0t 


of agriculture arc not great in this badly 
eroded country. The important mohair 
trade is controlled from South Africa. The 
expansion of smalt industries has gone 
slowly, despite formation of Bafed 
(Basutoland Factory Estate Development); 
only two petrol depots and a window-frame 
factory had been installed by August. Chief 
Leabua is in favour' of tax inducements to 
foreign investors; one consequence would 
be that Basutoland, which now has only 
2,000 whites among its 880,000 population, 
would become open to South African 
investors. 

If Britain eventually decides to help 
finance the long-hoped-for £14 million Ox- 
Bow hydro electric scheme in Lesotho’s 
northern mountains, the power and pure 
water thus made aVafiable would almost all* 
be sold to South Africa. Britain pays a £1]. 
million subsidy to the Lesotho budget, but 
development aid from Britain to all three 
protectorates has amounted to only £7.7 
million over the past three years. Lesotho 
can, by agreement, ask for a date for politi¬ 
cal independence after next May. Genuine 
economic independence is still very far over 
the horizon. 


Swaziland 


S WAZILAND, by contrast, can hope to be 
solvent by 1968. Last year Briuin gave 
a £1.6 million grant-in-aia towards budget 
expenditure ^ £4 millmn. Inland (like 
I^sotho), it gets to the Indian Ocean , 
through Mozambique. It benefits froiii a 
£40 million private^entermise contract to 
sell iron ore to Japan. Mr Oppenheimer has 
come in with the Ngwenya iron ore mine 
and its £9 million railway ; there Is also the 
Edwaleni hydroelectric proiect. With the 
money, the whites have come. There arc 
280,000 Swazis ; io,OQo whites among them 
own nearly half the land. A minority of these 



Chi0f iMhm JonathM 


whites hold South African pas-spiirls, hut ii 
was the South Africans in the United Swazi¬ 
land Association that helped the Imbo- 
kodvo, the king's party, to sweep the polls 
last year. 

Once it seemed that King Sobhuza 
would like his country to become a Bantu- 
stan within South Africa. He was attracted 
by Dr Verwoerd's half-promise to restore to 
Swaziland parts of the eastern Transvaal 
and by the hope that incorporation might 
ensure his tribal position. But the over¬ 
whelming victory of Imbokodvo ('‘grind¬ 
stone") secured the position of this 75- 
year-old paramount chief while Prince 
Makhosini, the Imbokodvo leader, caught a 
touch of pan-Africanism after a tour this 
year. In his first policy Kp<^ch the prince 
^Iled " a deliberate lie '* the assertioh that 
it was his party's plan " to deliver Swazi¬ 
land into the hands of the republic ; nor 
arc our policies apartheid policies." 

Yet his country's dependence on South 
Africa is considerable. Its sugar industry, 
with produaion worth nearly £4 million 
in 1963, depends on agreement with South 
Africa. Part of its hope for early solvency 
is based on the expectation that Dr Ver- 
weerd will agree to a redistribution of cus¬ 
toms revenue between the three territories 
that would more than double the Swazi 
share. British money is in sugar, pulp 
(Courtaulds), and asbestos (Turner and 
Ncwall). The Commonwealth Development 
Corporation hiu a finger in most Swazi pies. 
But South African investment dominates in 
timber, citrus and most farming enterprises. 

Swaziland is the least politically advanced 
of the three territories, with only four 
elected members in the executive council, 
and with a Queen’s commissioner. Sir Frank 
Loyd, in direct control of the executive. 
The Mozambique African nationalist rebel ) 
Dr Mondlane, recently accused Britain of 
changing its policy on refugees in Swaziland 
under pressure from South Africa and 
Portugal by allowing two Mozambiquans to 
be kidnapped and consequently frightening 
the other 30a refugee.s away, Britain has 
adimtted the disappearance of the two men, 
while denying any change of attitude about 
political asylum. A British infantry 
battalion, the Gordon Highlanders, was 
based in Swaziland for two years. Theirs 
was at first a strike-breaking mission ; the 
presence of their successors is a firm sign 
of Britain’s involvement in and protection 
of Swaziland. 

Bechuana 

O FFERING a corridor to the tiorih 
between Rhojksia and South Africa, 
Bechuanaland (independence name: 
Bechuana) has seen 1,700 refugees through 
in five yeats. But its role as an escape tun- 
nelj not to mention its whole economic 
position, would be jeopardt^d if it allowed 
itself to be used as a base for guerrilla opera- 
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tions. Nearly 25,000 Batswana (total TOpu- 
lation: 540,000) worked in South African 
mines in 1964 and the money they sent 
home made up a tenth of the country's 
export earnings of £3.5 million. The more 
obvious forms of South Africa's influence 
may be diminishing: it is yielding to 
Rhodesia the administration of the whole 
394-mile stretch of railway through 
Bechuana, and this year the country's capital 
was actually moved inside its own borders 
—^from the “ Imperial Compound'’ at 
Mafeking in the republic, to Gaberones. 
But 60 per cent of its £2.5 million worth of 
cattle exports go to South Africa, although 
the alternative market—the Zambian 
copperbelt—has grown since the Congolese 


supplies have been disorganised by strife in 
that country. 

Mr Khama, whose Democratic party won 
28 of the 31 elective seats in March, says 
that he does not believe that Dr Verwoerd 
retains any thought of incorporating 
Bechuana in South Africa. But its indepen¬ 
dence would be more assured if the link 
with Zambia across a pinpoint of common 
border were strengthened. A £1.2 million 
loan negotiated a year ago towards building 
a road along the 300 miles from Francistown 
to Maun was the first big mewe towards this 
end. Maun could become an important 
development centre if plans were to go 
ahead to make something of the water 
resources of the 6,500 square miles of the 


An Afrikaner's Reply 


To see how the ideas about South Africa 
set out in these pages struck an Afrikaner^ 
we asked the deputy editor of Die Burger 
of Capetown to write an article in reply. 
Here are Mr S, W. Pienaar's reactions : 

In suggesting its policy for southern 
Africa The Economist seems 10 feci 
that it is slicking its neck out a long 
way. Else why the rather uncharac¬ 
teristic hums and ha's ? But let us 
not look a gift horse in its hum or its ha. 
Let u.s disregard the marked tendency 
towards over-grudged praise and over- 
stressed criticism of South Africa and 
slick to the main point. The Economist 
observes that '*jt is inside the political, 
social and religious structure of this 
tightly knit and strange African tribe of 
Afrikaners that the solution for South 
Africa must initially be sought.'* 
Secondly, ** that since their National parly 
government came to power in 1948, the 
net effect of the world's attacks upon 
apartheid has been to drive an increas¬ 
ing number of English-speaking whites 
into their laager." Thirdly, that it is in 
the interests of black Africa, white Africa 
and the western world that some sort of 
deal be arrived at. 

Intensely as I dislike the word “ deal,” 
any suggestions based on the acceptance 
of the fact that a white African nation 
has the same right of existence in Africa 
as any black African nation must be wel¬ 
comed as a refreshingly realistic approach 
to a question that has loo long been 
bedevilled by sentimental cliches, unin¬ 
formed criticism and emotionalism. Let 
us not weep on each other’s shoulders 
ovei might have beens. But what a pity 
that this sort of realism w'as nowhere in 
evidence in the years following 1948. How 
desperately eager the Afrikaners were to 
be understood. What a profound lack of 
understanding and how much unintelli¬ 
gent and bruising enmity they met. 


Came the Belgian Congo, came Algeria, 
came the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasalund—in fact every policy and sug¬ 
gestion that Europe had for peace and 
coexistence in Africa. It makes 
melancholy reading today. So eventually 
comes the suspicion that there is more to 
South Africa than horns and a tail. That 
man Malan and this man Verwoerd, was 
the one and is the otlier really no more 
than a fool and a knave ? The Economist^ 
at any rate, seems to feel not quite. 

The case for an understanding is stated 
somewhat negatively : you meet those 
blockheads halfway or they make such a 
God-aw'ful mess you will be sorry you 
did not. Still, negative or not, we are 
thankful for .small mercies. Or arc wc ? 

In the past two decades the whites in 
southern Africa, with the exclusion of 
little more than the crackpot fringes, have 
drawn together under an improving 
united front under the leadership of that 
“strange African tribe of Afrikaners” 
and under the stress of impossible 
demands from outside that coincided with 
and stimulated impossible demands from 
black Africans. Attitudes have hardened 
enormously. Those who have tried to 
work for an understanding with the 
western powers have lost the day against 
those who made the early decision: They 
don’t want an understanding ; nothing but 
abdication will satisfy them. The large 
majority of us are saying : We have had 
the West. We have our own ideas. Let 
us go it alone. 

It has become rather late in the day for 
the West to exert a positive influence on 
South African affairs, but not too late. 
What is needed is a realistic reappraisal. 
There has up till now been a serious 
underestimation of the will to live of the 
white man in southern Africa, of the gen¬ 
uine intent of the policies that are applied^ 
of the f^wer of upholding luch poUdes; 
and of the acceptance of them by non- 
whites. If these can be rectified and if 
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Okavango delta. One oflficiBl suggestion has 
been to use it to irrigate 300^000 acres in 
the Mababe depression, and certainly the 
north has the most fertile soil. But most of 
the Botswana live close to the railway along 
the South African border ; development of 
the far-away north could involve social and 
tribal upheaval. Copper and salt deposits 
much closer to Francistown may provide an 
easier escape from the present poverty, 
which made Bechuana turn to Britain 
to cover 44 j^r cent of last year’s budget. 

Britain is in the process of withdrawal 
from all three territories. Now everyone, 
from big mining companies to remote herds¬ 
men, must lodt on Dr Verwoerd as the 
ultimate, if not paramount, chief. 


once the basic validity is accepted of the 
coexistence of separate communities, if 
the West were to exert its influence to 
strengthen this concept instead of under¬ 
mining it or were at least to stop inciting 
non-white South Africans by direct or in¬ 
direct means to reject it out of hand, and 
in that way were to assist the acceptance 
of the one surviving proposition in Africa 
to solve the problem of multiracial coexis¬ 
tence—then a vast field would open. 

Once the concept of separate communi¬ 
ties with separate freedoms is established, 
the whole picture will change. Conces¬ 
sions? Of course concessions can be 
made. But there is a fundamental differ¬ 
ence between a concession intended to 
pave the way for more concessions on the 
route to black domination, and a conces¬ 
sion paving the way for more concessions 
leading to a more peaceful and more 
friendly coexistence of separate communi¬ 
ties and of individuals belonging to such 
different communities. The first is utterly 
unacceptable, whatever the outside pres¬ 
sures. The second would not need out¬ 
side pressures, but could be greatly assis¬ 
ted by outside understanding. 

Against this background and in the 
absence of even the semblance of a policy 
statement on southern Africa by the 
western powers, it is not pos.siblc to 
comment on the particular suggestions of 
The Economist, 

A postscript seems to be necessary. If, 
as is so forcefully stated, The Economist 
believes that the Cape Afrikaners have 
been “ thoroughly smashed as a political 
force by the diehard Transvalcrs,” why 
ask a Cape Afrikaner to express an 
opinion at all? 1 have ventured to com¬ 
ment b^use I know The Economist is 
wrong, that the Cape-Transvaal confron¬ 
tation is a myth in so far as it suggests 
fundamental ^ffercnces. Of course there 
arc differences of approach that do pro¬ 
vide more and less serious irritations, but 
also lots , and lots of fun, in politics as in 
rugby. Jt is a situation that is very often 
dismally misunderstood even by reason¬ 
ably informed observers. 


XXX. 
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• Management of investment portfolios and 
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• Specialised investigations of companies, bust- 
neas sectors and economic conditions 

• Economic bulletins and reports issued 

periodically . . 


Available iiitlic Banking Depart mem: 

• Call and fixed deposit facilities for surplus 
funds 

• Financing of imports> exports and local 
business transactions 

• Accqpnance credits for financing movement 
of goods 

• Discounting of approved bills of exchange 

• Specialised loans for bridging purposes — 
to acquire plant and equipment or fiosiiicc 
book aebts 
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• Foreign exchange transactions, letters of 
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NOW, 

SOUTHAMPTON/CAPE TOWN 
IN UNDER 12 DAYS 


The Union-Castle Service of mailships has now been 
accelerated. Sailings every Friday at 1 o'clock: five big 
passenger ships (also carry! ng cargo) and two cargo ships, 
in rotation: arriving in Table Bay, Cape Town, 1H t^eys 
later, via Las Palmas. You need only miss eight days 
from the office, and air connections at Las Palmas can 
save you even more time. 

These two cargo ships, ''Southampton Castle", later to 
be joined by "Good Hope Castle", will be the most 
powerful cargo liners afloat. 

Travel luxuriously, or speed your freight, by 

ynuoN-CMnai 

THE BIG SHIP WAY TO SOUTH AFR|6\ 

Chief Passenger Office: Freight Department: Greenly Housa^ 

19 Old Bond Street, London W1 30 Creeehurch Lane, EC3 

HYDe Park 8400 AVEnue4343 


QUALITY 

COVERAGE 





,-r.-— 

The pnly Engli^-language morning 6d\\y covering Cape 
Town end the prosperous countr)r districts of the Western 
Province. 


CAPE TIMES WEEK-END EDITION 

includes popular magazine supplement. 

NATAL Mercury 

Thf only morning dally in Durban covering all Natal. Zulu- 
land and East Griquatand. 

S.A. WOMAN’S WEEKLY 

Thursday Supplement to the Natal Mercury, and one of the > 
most important women’s media In the Republic. 


RAND DAILY MAIL 

The oniy £ngflsh-fan(i^9 mi^rAing daily coveri 
i, burg, and all the trans^il lhVensIvely. 


ing Johannes- 


SUNDAY TIMES 

, The greatest newspaper In Southern Africa. Published from 
Johannesburg. It has a national circulation in the Republic 
and Rhodesia. 

SUNDAY EXPRESS 

The family paper publishing In Johannesburg and Cape Town, 
contains 2 special supplements *'The Home Journal" and 
"Mainly for Men". 

DIE LANOSTEM 

South Africa's largest midweek newspaper, also the largest 
. , circulating publication in SoMth Africa printed in Afrikaans 
—the country’s most widely ^fed European language. 


• U.IG, REPRESENT^IVES: ; 



•27, CbtKjlliS'fT'iliElT, LO»il|dli;S.yv.l 

Editor!*) Office: W. WAni-Jaekson. 

"Daily Telegraph", Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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by Dr Harrison. The nature of their 
theme, however, forces them into compaii- 
•ons between the structure and dynamics irf 
the British labour movement and those of 
other countries, and they are forced to 
assess as critically as they can the work of 
the greatest intellectual of the period, Karl 
Marjk. Although Marx was not present at 
the foundation meeting of the lutes national, 
he was very quickly drawn into the direction 
of its activities, holding together its separate 
elements and guaranteeing its siiivival. if 
only for a very few years. 

There are many paradoxes in the story 
of what happened. The International had 
Us rcMUs in Britain, but continental divi> 
sions broke it up. Marx relied on British 
working men, but he never took them fully 
into his confidence about his revolutionary 
aims and purposes. ‘‘ The English,*’ he 
maintained, “ have all the material requisites 
necessary for the revolution. What ihcv lack 
is the spirit of generalisation and revolu¬ 
tionary ardour.” It was German stKial 
dcmiKracy, not British, which became 
Marxist in outlook and tactics in the decade 
after the collapse of the International. 
Given that Marx and Engels played the 
c'titical parr in winding up the International 
when it had ceased to serve their purposes 
—Marx was tired of faction lights and 
wanted to get back to his ” theoretical 
studies”—it is difficult to avoid the con- 
elusion 4)f the Saliirdav RecieWt reached as 
rally as iX6X, that 

ihf ficnnnii proplieis of revotulion probably 
iir\pisc tlic I’oRlish ujlisaiis wlio, milv hdll 
inulci ^iJiutiiiR ihc’ir dtiLirinrs, allow iluMii lo 
speak iti liicir naiTie. 

Dr Harrison gives many reasons why the 
English artisans did not deserve to be 
despised. At a time when, despite the Iiiicr- 
natioiial, labour history seems suspended 
between two periods of more lurbuleiu agi- 
laiioii, there was enough labour pressure in 
EnglunJ to make labour politics more 
iiueresling than most historians have 
believed. Labour leaders were n»>l inspired 
by “ the boundless Utopia of rc\olutionary 
expectations,” but they were active in the 
light for the extension of the suHrage, ihe 
winning of trade union rights, and the iruei- 
national co-operation of working men. I'hcv 
were forced to define their attitudes towards 
particular non-labour leaders, notably Bright 
and Griadsionc, even if they were nor com¬ 
pelled to spell out all their views about 
class.” There were tactical diflercnces 
between them, and as Dr Harrison sagely 
notes, 

ibe scrioiL> siiidciu of the labour iiio\emonr 
knows ihat internal conHiel is as niiieh a law 
of its dcvdopmeni as is the sirimRle agailV'l 
Its enemies. 

Among Dr Harrison's themes arc the 
reactions of British labour to the Ameri¬ 
can C'ivil War, the struggle for the 
franchise in 1866 and 1X67, and the 
fascinating relations between labour leaders 
and Positivists in the 1860s and ’70s. 
On all these themes the two books overlap. 
The American C-ivil War was part of 
British working men’s training in inter¬ 
nationalism, along with Poland and Gari¬ 
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baldi. I'hc fight for the Reform Bill of 1867 
came half way through the history of the 
International. It was sufficiently successful 
to persuade most English labour leaders that 
they did not need a revolution. As for 
Bccsly, he W'on the respect of Marx to such 
an extent that Marx suggested that he 
should write an article on the International 
for ihc Fortuif^htly Review. 

Wrong Tack 

Boswell’s Political Career 

By Frank Biady. 

Yale L^niversify Press. 215 pages. 37s. 6d. 

More than most men, Boswell misjudged his 
talent. Throughout his life the greatest 
bio|{raphcr who has written in English 
s^rrained sadly and incompetently towards 
political success ; save for the Recordership 
of ('arlisle, gained and lost at the whim of 
the unpleasing Lonsdale, and the temporary 
triumph of his first “ Letter to the People 
of Scotland,” he never came remotely within 
vighi of his goal. Reasonably capable as an 
advocate, not unaware of his literary powers, 
ho was blind to his complete political 
incapacity ; and he squandered his time and 
energy in abortive attempts to scale the 
m<xlcst eminence of the Ayrshire sear. 

Ii is this paradox that Professor Brady 
expands in his scholarly volume (too 
scholarly for the average reader but 
indispensable to Bo.swcllians), which also 
provides an illuminating picture of the 
mechanics of cightcenth-ceniury politics, 
riioiigh his pages arc occasionally festooned 
with footnotes. Professor Brady’s narrative 
remains clear : and he trace.s the story of 
a man who mistook his own nature and 
fortune ” from the foo-earJy success of 
Corsica ” through the shifts and sleights, 
the pamphlets and the squibs, the jealousy 
4>r the sticcessful Dundas to the end of ‘‘ a 
life i)f long and ctmstant disappointment.” 

h'or even as late as 1791 Bo.swell could 
write, in one of those pleasingly naive, ihiid- 
pcr.son descriptions of himself to which he 
was prone, 

h wsiN iieiu-i illv supposiil, ih.'ii Mr 
wiMiiJ li.e.c h.ui cl se.it in P;ir]KiinciU ; aiul 
ihItfJ liiN not bt’iin: .wpoiiR't the Repicscn- 
iMU\es ol the * oinnuais s one of the sirani’c 
ihpiRS whkh oci:as:*nialIy luippcii in the 
coinpie.v op«;r:«iions of t»ijr misiil (nneinnienl 

Not so strange, in laci; as a w riicr possessed 
of a clcai and luminous style and capable 
of masterly organisation and sustained 
clfort, Boswell the poliiiciaw was neither 
clear nor luminous in his convictions (;‘ a 
Lory with Whig principles,” he venerated 
ancestry, accepted the patronage of 
Lonsdale yet defended Wilkes and the 
American colonists) nor intelligent in his 
practice (to sing a ballad of his own com¬ 
position, ” William Pitt, the Grocer of 
I.ondon,” no less than six limes at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet can hardly have impres.sed 
Pitt with his stability). Indeed, in his poli¬ 
tical machinations Roswell must frequently 
appear an ass, if never a malevolent ass ; 
neither the weakness nor the goodwill 
indicates any great aptitude for politics. 
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OTHER BOOKS 

D-Day Bkaches Pockrt Guidp. By PauKc 
Bourse!. Macdonald. 122 pageh. IlSs. 

'Phis book combines a chronologiciil hiMory 
of the landings with maps and descriptive guides 
for those interested in touring the area. It ivas 
published to coincide with the 21sr anniversarv 
of D-Day. It might have been a good idea to 
tnkc a jump up the coa^^t and mchidc the 
Dunkirk area in the guide, tt> mark the 25th 
anniversary of the cviutiaiioiv*. The illu'fnil 10 ns 
are Rood. 

I o\nosj. •‘tih eilition.) Fdiied b\ Siiiari 
Ro'-siicr. Biiic ijuidcs; ^piigc". 

(id. 

An enlaiRcd edition of the onjiin.d Sliori 
tiinMc fo London. I'hc siylc and forimi are 
old-f.'ishioncd, but the solid anmuni of hi^lol‘ical 
.ind Rcogr.'iphic.il inforimuion is pn>bably iin 
cqiiallcil. New London hindmari^s such as ihe 
Hilton and the Sln-11 Ceniie arc included, to¬ 
gether with rather more out-of- date observances, 
e.R , ih.if J\idilingion is a “ well-to d<'” 
fial area, and that Kcn^ingrnn Gardens "are a 
I'.ivoiirilc resort ol childteii and ilitir atlend.ini'^.*’ 
whitii, althouRli uiidoiibicdly true, does not 
M)und like the l%lb. .Museum* and an collec¬ 
tions ate given a special section, and another 
coveis CAciii sains fiom London. 

A IIimoky of Postwar Afuioa. Bv Jtihn 
lI.iKli. Andre Dcutsch. 4.12 pages. s()s 

Mr Match has set out 10 write .4 iOinpic 
hensive work, but rhe territorial ilivision «>l Ins 
subject makes a soiiiewh ti disctMineclCil ctfrcl. 
t.cit.tiii comiiioii themes — in panicuUu 
C(.ononiic problems —aie creaTcd cursonlv, and, 
in a work published in lypS, the treatment of 
relations between the new African states 
inadcquiile. XX'hat remains is a catalogue of 
decolonisation, but this hardly lives up to the 
rule of the book. 

WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(I .k 1 (lilion) 

8th t'.dition: 

(Ivor 53 .tMMt entries 

( .K I'.iieiii'. .kihsul'ii'irs 

.IV rK i.l I I's I li I I lii Witiltl 

I'K .issoei.iie^ .ind -si'bMili.ii ics 
l'.H•eM^^ ihroiiidioiii il»r v oi'ltl 
1 S (ijients slio'Mn • I'.k. siibsnli.il les 

. ilii iiu.ilu.ihle I oi)t p.iifiii .is'iHi.i'C 
..n«l .iibsitii.ir. IiiMi|>:inii s *' 

/ Uf' / I 


I ad) ;icai \\ Im Owns Whom jrnr.vs bi};uci 
and bcllor. . . . I his i.s an mv.tlii.ili!{ vMtik ot 
icIeienC' 

hntMo* f hfon-th 

iN piMt Irrr 

ilnoiiitli hooKsdIeis or liom the fMihti^heis 
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A second bombshell in two weeks was the revelation on Tuesday that 
the true loss to Britain's reserves in July must have been in the order 
of at least £ioo million, probably much more. 

This news brought continued hedging in the forwcnrd sterling market—and 
a spate of rumours. But the volume of spot selling was kept in check. 

The bourse in London moved erratically-^ and indecisively-^with the 
pound in the forefront of everyone*s mind. New York plucked up 
courage on some good business news there. And Japan advanced well 
above the previous support level. 


THE SIX MOVING BACK INTO STEP7 


Our judgment two months ago that 
the pace of economic activity in 
the Six, so sluggish during the 
winter and spring, could pick up 
by the autumn has been seconded 
by the common market Conunis- 
sion. In its latest quarterly report, 
the Commission notes that for the 
common market countries as a 
group the tempo has already begun 
to quicken. 

The German boom has not yet 
faltered. Italian recovery, if dis¬ 
appointingly slow, at least is no 
longer in doubt. French economic 
activity, too, is picking up, if only 
gendy. Output in Holland is 
bumping along its ceiling. Only 
in Belgium is activity weakening. 
For the year as a whole, and for 
the Six as a whole, the Brussels 
prognosticators now forecast a 4?4 
increase in GNP (gross national 
product}—rather a better gain than 
originally foreseen. 

Looking stiU further ahead, diey 
foresee a 4}% rise in 1966. The 
major impetus is expected, in¬ 
creasingly, to come from domestic 
demand, especially personal con¬ 
sumption and, in France and Italy, 
public investment. 

The Commission expects the GNP 
gain in virtually all of its member 
countries to fall within 4'5%. 
Quite a contrast from the lust 
two years, when performance in 
the different countries will have 
ranged from recession in Italy to 
7i?ii growth in Holland. It 
implies, for the three dominant 
partners, slight^ slower growth for 
Germany but much improved gains 
for France and Italy. For the 
latter two economies die Commis¬ 
sion’s forecasts may be too opti¬ 


mistic. The OECD has grave 
doubts about French prospects for 
still faster recovery. 

Germany 

Germany’s remarkable boom goes 
on. In the first five months of the 
year, industrial output was running 
7% above last year. The major 
push is still coming from home 
demand: fixed investment and, 
increasingly, consumer demand arc 
buoyant. Replenishment of stocks 
of intermediate products may have 
passed its peak. But retailers are 
scrambling to build up their stocks 
of consumer goods. Full employ¬ 
ment, overtime and higher hourly 
wage rates have underpinned 
earnings, running 11% over 1964 
levels. Moreover, export demand 
seems to be picking up again—and 
this stronger trend is expected to 
continue into 1966 as Italian and 
French growth quickens. 


But the economy is already work¬ 
ing flat out. So actual output gains 
are bound to narrow In the mondis 
ahead. Unemployment is down to 
0.6 Vo of the labour force. Nor is 
it likely that Germany will be able 
to maintain—^much less better—its 
recent rapid gains in productivity. 
There will be a considerable time 
lag before the current investment 
bix>ni makes an impact on this. 
The implication of all this is 
somewhat slower growth and 
increased strain. Tlie warning 
signs are already there : lengthen¬ 
ing delivery dates, a quickening 
and more widespread rise in 
prices and, in June, for the first 
time since 1958, a deficit on trade. 

France 

Although resigned to perhaps only 
a 2iVa rise in GNP this year, 
France is still aiming for 5% a year 
in its 1966-70 plan. It looks too 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


ambitious a target. The economy 
certainly is still recovering from 
the dangerous lull of the winter. 
But May output remains just level 
on 12 months, and in June the 
labour market eased. Neverthe¬ 
less, businessmen are undeniably 
more cheerful about prospects for 
orders and output for the months 
ahead. A stronger upturn by 
autunm still loote on the cards 
helped along by further official 
meeaiim to admulate demand, 
aj^ye all private investment 

The- latest government survey 
fo^ast a further i6% drop in 
privaite industrial investment this 
lyeax^and at best hesitant re- 
tiovery in 1966. In response the 
authorities now propose to float a 
special Frs. 1,000 million ($200 
niillion) government loan this 
autumn and turn the proceeds over 
to businessmen to finance invest¬ 
ment. This, on top of the earlier 
casing the credit squeeze, should 
help underpin growth. There is 
nevertheless no prospect that 
France will achieve 5% growth in 
1966. Assuming private invest¬ 
ment revives, the common market 
Commission reckons real GNP 
could increase 4%. What is in 
doubt is that the recovery in con¬ 
sumer demand—^which the OECD 
considers essential to get revival 
in investment—^will get well under 
way without government help. 
There can be no doubt that die 
long pause in activity has eased in¬ 
flationary pressures in the econ¬ 
omy. On July 1st wholesale prices 
were up less than 1% on 12 
months. France’s trade balance 


has been back in surplus since 
February and the reserves con¬ 
tinue to rise stiongl}'. 


Italy 

Slowly, painfuUy, luly is climbing 
out of its recessm. There is still 
uncomfortable slack in the labour 
market and idle plant. The build¬ 
ing sector remains depressed des¬ 
pite the stepping up of public 
works. Active jb disappointing in 
textiles, capital goods and machine 
tools. On the omer hand, the steel 
industry is thriving, helped by the 
switch from imports to home sup¬ 
plies. And the recovery in motor 
car output has rippled out to tyre 
and rubber plants. Production of 
domestic appliances also is recov¬ 
ering. At me same time prices 
have stabilised and the rise in 
labour costs slowed. 

So far so good. The danger is that 
at recovery gathers steam, luly’s 
hard-won poise will be lost. What 
worries the government are signs 
—reflected in the pattern of indus¬ 
try f^unes—^that consumption 
wul drive the boom while the 
private investment needed to main¬ 
tain the country’s competitiveness 
will not be fordicoming. Exports 
are no longer riring so swtfdy: 
while impoits have b^un to re¬ 
cover hand in hand with domestic 
demand. However, with Italy’s 
reserves at the end of June at 
$3,781 million—up $905 million 
on 12 months—tms deterioration 
will patently have to go much 
further before there is any cause 
for alarm. 
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KEY COMMON MARKET INDICATORS 


Businessmen's Views 
on Order-Books 

No significant change in the order- 
book situation in the C'ommon 
Market is recorded by businessmen 
in the “ konjunktur *’ tests taken 
there in recent months. If any¬ 
thing, there has been a slight 
’^terioration on the export side. 
In Germany the number of firms 
judging their total order-btxiks to 
be above normal still exceeds those 
judging them below normal; but 
this is no longer true for export 
order-books. 

Order-books in Italy and France 
are now both assessed at about the 
same degree below normal. 


Diffeience (as percentage of replies) between the 
number of businessmen* judging their order-books 



above normal 
noimai (-}. 

(f) and 

those 

ludgiru) 

them 

below 



1964 


1965 




Juno 

Msr. 

^pril 

May 

June 

Total Gfdeii-books 

Germjny 

+ 13 

+ 2 

1 - 3 

+ 1 



fronce 

- 8 

-40 

-37 

- 39 



liuly 

-b3 

-50 

- 42 

-41 

-42 


EEC!- 

- 6 

-22 

' 19 

-21 


Expoit Gidei-books 

Geimjny 

+ 6 

- 2 

2 

- 8 



Fi.mce 

-1b 

'24 

-20 

-23 



Italy 

-38 

-30 

21 

-26 

-21 


EECr 

- 6 

-13 

'-12 

-27 



* In manufacturing other than food, drink and tobacco indu'itries. 
t Excluding the Netherlands. 
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Fionomic dcvcloy^mciit in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that coutinciil. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If yo\i arc 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Liinitcci, The combined 
organisation of the U\o banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in t^vcnty-seven 
territories extending from the Ivastcni 
Mcdilerraiiean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(IiKorptirjirii by Royiil Oliarter, injf) 

in- AD OFFICE: 3B BISHOPSG VFE, LONDON, E.C.j 

End, Imdon branch: s Rejrnt Street, I,nndon, IF. r • Offices in the I Kin^dum 
aUo at Manchester and Liverpool, in Ceunanv at Hamburg and in the I ruled Stules at ^^ew Tork and Sun Fmn, {'.-a 

The Eastern Bank Limited hf..\d office; 2*3 crosb\ sqi'ahe, lonoon, E.c.3 

AsBodAtca Banksi The Irano British Bank (Tnrorporalrd in Iran) • Allahabad Bank T-*iinitfd (Incorporated in India) 
I’ha Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) • Ih* Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 
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Sterling’s Longest 

Heads downy the Government and the Bank of England 
seemed determined on Thursday to ride out the latest 
financial squaH, resulting from excessive publicity given to 
a peculiarly lightweight set of market rumours the previous 
day. The significant distinction between financial rumours 
is not so much the true and the false, as those that arc and 
those that arc not backed by the big money: and through all 
Wednesday’s stock exchange gossip about a 9 per cent Bank 
rate, prices of even the shortest dated gilt-edged bonds held 
revealingly firm. In the foreign exchange market, uncertainty 
over the medium term future was again reflected in sub¬ 
stantial sales of sterling forward, which continued on 
Thursday: but even then dealers reported that the pressure 
was nowhere near last November’s. 

This was partly, admittedly, because most operators no 
longer have any sterling left to sell. In that way, the con¬ 
tinuous erosion of the last nine months has built up a position 
of considerable, if never fully convincing, technical strength. 
But equally, the same continuous erosion has produced a 
deep psychological weakness, increasing the pressure on 

T iiHKK have been at least half a dozen occasions since last 
October when it seemed certain that the fate of the ster¬ 
ling exchange rate would be decided one way or the other: 
it was not. Has this week been equally inconclusive? It was 
an extraordinary error in public relations that the I'rcasury 
did not indicate the extent of July's gold drain at the time 
that the Chancellor announced his severe measures ten days 
ago: this should have avoided the second and gratuitous shock 
suffered by the financial markets this week. The selling that 
began immediately before publication of the figures could 
easily have snowballed more quickly than it apparently did. 

The proviso is necessary because even the closest observer 
of the foreign exchange market can no longer be sure of detect¬ 
ing precisely what is going on. Thus the heavy July losses arc 
believed to have been incurred very largely on Thursday and 
Friday July 22nd and 23rd; yet the best market reports for 
those days speak of litde or no ofiBcial support in the spot 
market. A perhaps increasing proportion of big sterling 
transactions now by-passes the London foreign exchange 
market, both through dealings in New York that arc routed 
through the Federal Reserve, and through liquidations of 
sterling by central banks. These certainly played a big part 
in the surprisingly large July drain, which reflected to a sub¬ 
stantial degree direct switches out of sterling into gold. Thus 
it was in the gold market rather than in the foreign exchange 
market that the pressure on sterling was being exerted. 

The immediate question is how much similar pressure is 
to be expected now. Gold has again been heavily tought this 
week—nine tons ($9 million) was demanded at Thursday's 





operators to beg, borrow or sell forward, sterling they have 
not got. With each day’s additional official support, draining 
gold out of the immediate till or adding commitments for 
the future, more people ask themselves how long the defences 
will hold. 

In this sense, and precisely because the Government has by- 
now taken the main measures necessary to correct the under¬ 
lying payments deficit at least for the medium term, the 
sterling crisis is now more than ever a contest hetw’ccii the 
Government’s determination and the speculators’ fears and 
hopes. In these terms, some significant changes of front are 
silently taking place on the devaluation issue. Thus many 
people who have for some time been converted to the case for 
devaluation as a long term remedy have no desire to sec this 
imposed against the declared will of the Government of the 
day. And those City figures who impressed on the Govern¬ 
ment the disastrous consequences for the nation and the 
world that would follow from a sterling devaluation last 
autumn should also think twice about changing tack now. 


fixing, but only two fifths that amount supplied, pushing the 
price up further to $35.19 an ounce. But most of this demand 
reflected switches out of dollars rather than sterling, prompted 
by the news on Vietnam. Buying of gold coins on the 
continent was a sign that this was small man's hoarding as 
much as big time speculation. 

Sterling Is not generally held in the official reserves of 
countries outside the sterling area, with a few exceptions. 
One of the most important is China which, as a note on 
page 551 suggests, now has probably completed its sterling- 
gold switches. The really large official holdings of sterling, 
to the tunc of over jC 1,800 million, are held by other sterling 
countries. This year’s pressure has indeed partly reflected 
switching by some of the fringe sterling countries such as 
Burma. But there has been no sign of similar action by the 
larger sterling area countries—which would be a distinct 
breach of the sterling area spirit and of the unwritten sterling 
area dub rules. In particular there are no signs of new 
switches out of sterling by Kuwait. 

While these large official funds held in the reserves of 
Commonwealth countries remain intact, private speculation 
should surely not topple a determined defence of sterling on 
its own. Privately controlled sterling funds held by residents 
in other sterling countries totalled £516 million at cnd-March, 
and they must have been run down further since then. Since 
these include the funds of large British banks and other 
London institutions, they may-well be near their irredutiblc 
minimum. Net sterling holdings by private and corporate resi¬ 
dents of non-sterling cx>uniries were no more than £91 million 
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Britdiii's long payments 
crisis IS producing the 
usual spate of general¬ 
ised and inaccurate 
economic rationalisa¬ 
tions. Productivity in 
Britain's factories, 
measured as output 
per man hour, actually 
rose by 4-j per cent a 
year between 1961 and 
1964—higher than 
America's 4 per cent 
nearly as high as in 
France (4^per cent) 
but still well below 
Germany's 

at cnd-March, and by now they might well be negative—i.e. 
their l.ondon deposits and investments may be exceeded by 
their own London debts. The nine months* bear raid on the 
pound, involving a drain of somewhere around £i^ooo million 
in all, has by now left most operators as short of sterling us 
they can get. This explains the occasional modest purchases 
of sterling in the exchange market. Continued nervousness 
has in recent weeks been reflected for the most part in hedging 
on the forward market, especially in forward sales of sterling 
six months ahead or even longer. 

Despite this extreme caution about sterling over the long¬ 
term or even medium-term, many exchange dealers still 
believe that sterling will be held in the immediate future. 
That view is not difficult to rationalise. It stems in the first 
instance from recognition of the changed political considera¬ 
tions on the exchange rate between last autumn and this 
summer. Whether or not Mr Wilson was right in judging that 
dcvalu'ation last October would have been a massive political 
liability then, many more people would judge that it certainly 
would be one for Labour if done now. From this political 
standpoint, the Government may therefore be redoubled in its 
will to defend the $2.80 parity. Has it the power ? 

the Government's successive and inadequate 
series of autumn measures, and right up to the April 
budget, it was insisted in these columns that there was a yawn¬ 
ing gjp between the government's diagnosis and its prescrip- 
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tion. Specifically, we then pointed out that of the five basic 
methods of dosing a major payments gap—devaluation; 
export subsidies; massive fiscal deflation; continuously high 
interest rates; and controls on capital exports—^thc Govern¬ 
ment had determinedly chosen none of them. Yet if one looks 
at the issue in these terms now, one must surely recognise 
that, through the accumulation of its unremitting series of 
special measures, the Government has now taken a good dose 
of the last three of these remedies. High interest rates have 
been maintained for longer than at any time since the 1920s, 
and credit is also being kept on a tight i^in quantitatively. 
Secondly, considerable restraints have been introduced to dis¬ 
courage overseas investment, and even before last week’s 
stiffeners the April measures were bringing £i million a week 
out of the premium market into the reserves. Together with 
an abatement of the first quarter’s exceptionally heavy 
repatriations of sterling by American companies, this appar¬ 
ently succeeded in reducing the “ basic ” deficit on current 
and long-term capital account a little further in the second 
quarter, despite the temporary deterioration in the trade 
balance itself. Then, third and perhaps most important, last 
week’s additional deflationary doses will almost certainly be 
sufficient to tip the economy off its upward course, and 
produce the kind of mild recession that saw the balance of 
payments back into balance in 1957-59 and 1961-63. The 
fact that, as Lord Robbins recalled in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday, unemployment is now still only per cent docs 
not remove the prospect of that kind of setback. Unemploy¬ 
ment was equally low at the same point in 1961 and 1957 ; 
but the restrictive measures then were still—domestically— 
mistimed. 

One can therefore have distinct reservations about the 
long-run desirability—and eventual effectiveness—of the 
familiar save-sterling expedients. But it is a little late in the 
day for those kind of niceties. The relevant point for a 
medium-term view is that enough has almost certainly now 
been done in deflating the British economy to secure a sufficient 
swing in the underlying balance of payments. Now that the 
Government has made its payments choice, however involun¬ 
tarily, one should not carry on too instinctively behaving as 
if it had not. 


Output per man-hour in 



Figuring it out 


RESCRVtS AND CHGDITS- RECORD * ESTIMATl 



Recorded 

Rc\erv« 

Cred.t 

Total 


Loss 

Df lAin 

Driin 

S?p.. 

_ - 16 

- 71 

- 87 

Ociob«r . 

.... - 31 

- /; 

-106 

November . , .. 

.... - 39 

-231 

-320 

Decenibijr. 

.... - l(J 

- 1-14 

-154 

I*>65 

jantiJif f . 

.... - 4 

- 98 

-104 

Ftibruar/ . . . . 

.... -f 23 

+ 34 

-f 57 

Marc»i . . . . 

•12 

- 34 

- 96 

April. 

.... + 8 

- 56 

- 48 

nxf . 

-1 181 

123 

+ 58 

jjne. 

- 24 

(-25') 

<- son 

. 

.... - SO 


i -140* T) 


♦ After allowing for German steilm^ depo‘iic. 

( ib'azuings (-) and ( ^■) for 

are as sfutcun in Bank of 
I upland Qnarrerlv ; June-July 

l4Uij.s are our otun very gues>es. 


Officially. Britain lost £$0 million in gold 
and foreign exchange in July ; Cionnany’s 
deposit of £41 million in lieu of future 
arras purchases puts the drain on all other 
transactions to £*91 million ; the drawing 
on the United States swap credit adds a 
further unknown amount. Attempts to 
guess this from the past pattern baffle our 
most correlation-conscious statistician. As 
the table shows, the authorities have only 
one broad principle in their reserves arith¬ 
metic. 'Fhey will n<it generally show a 
recorded gain when there has been a true 
loss— though even that rule was broken in 
April, when the second half of the month 
made the Chancellor feel cheerful. 

The only other guideline is that an in¬ 
creased or reduced actual change is reflected 
in an increased or reduced recorded change 
in relatitui to the figures of the previous 


month —but that is all. Thus a recorded 
loss of £16 million in September related to 
a total drain of £87 million ; while a re¬ 
corded loss of oiffy £10 million in Decem¬ 
ber hid a true loss of £154 million. In 
January this year the ratio of recorded to 
real loss sank to its lowest yet. of less than 
6 per cent—compared with October’s 28 
per cent. In June and July the degree in 
which credit has been used has almost cer¬ 
tainly been far smaller, partly because only 
the American swap was then still active, 
and no longer the continental ones. The 
highest market guess—not that anyone has 
any confidence in his guesses—has been a 
drawing of £50 million for Julv ; this would 
make a total loss of £140 million—massive 
by most past standards, and far higher than 
July “ felt,’* but below last December and 
only two-fifths of November’s nightmare. 
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Domestically, the Government has therefore done all that 
can reasonably be expected of it to lemedy the basic pay¬ 
ments deficit, at least for the next year or two. The difficulty 
is that the speculative pressure has now almost acquired a 
momentum of its own. In particular, attcniion is being 
focused on the tenuous stale of Britain's reserves, which 
July’s loss almost certainly reduced below the total of the 
three- to five-year debts to the International Monetary Fund 
plus the much shorter-term debt to the American Federal 
Reserve. Admittedly, the balance will soon be tipped by 
transfer of the famous and now more than half-liquefied dollar 
securities in tlie Government’s portfolio. Since this is essen¬ 
tially and sensibly a public relations exercise, it hitd been 
assumed that these transfers would be added to the publicised 
total of the reserves. Yet the Chancellor implied on Tuesday 
that this will not be so ; that the Treasury will admit when a 
transfer has been made, but will conceal the amount, until 
publication of the quarterly payments figures much later. To 
extend the technique used now for drawings on central bank¬ 
ing credits at a time when this itself brings more suspicion 
than reassurance would indeed be extraordinary ; this decision 
can surely still be reversed. The basic decision to bring these 
second-line reserves into the depleted cash till was almost 
certainly right, and the switch out of American equities, car¬ 
ried out over the past year or so, has been extraordinarily if 
accidentally w'cll-rimed. But the whole operation will be 
pointless if the Treasury succumbs to its usual instincts of 
keeping everything under covers. 

It may be that the Chancellor's task here is more difficult 
than appears, because of the potential embarrassment to the 
American balance of payments. The switch out of long-term 
dollar stocks into American Treasury bills would itself increase 
the book figure of America's basic payments deficit; but it 
would cause a real strain only if the dollars were then switched 


info gold, as they could be in accordance with Britain's normal 
reserve bolding policy. If this is indeed a point at issue then 
there ought to be no difficulty in cutting a way through it. 
Britain could for example hold the dollars either on a gold- 
guaranteed basis or in return for further American assurances 
of credit support. 1 $ this now being discussed ? All the signs 
arc that somcihihg new is being cooked up between the British 
and American financial authorities. Certainly the strong 
dcmand-for-gold is exerting its own pressure on the 
dollar, which is again being officially supported in Zurich. 

If the Labour Government has indeed decided to give 
priority to the exchange parity, and if it feels able and willing 
to stand by its tough domestic restraints, then there is every¬ 
thing to ht said for mobilising—and revealing—the forces 
remaining available for sterling's defence. ITic published 
reserves are now £947 million—say £800-900 million deduct¬ 
ing drawings on the swap credit. Addition of the $250 million 
that can be borrowed on longer-term from the Export-Import 
Bank and the $1,250 million of dollar securities brings the 
total to £1,300-1,400 million. This sum, now that the nine 
months' drain of £1,000 million has depleted most of the 
world's disposable sterling holdings, should surely be ample 
to push off further attacks. Too much should not be made 
of the piling up of short-term debts and the running down 
of reserves. The money will come flooding back when ster¬ 
ling eventually docs return to favour, in whatever way. An 
outflow of gold purely through speculation does not involve 
the same enduring lovss as an outflow to meet a basic delkii. 
Certainly the point has now been reached when the only jusii- 
liablc way of meeting further exchange pressure is by the 
boldest use of the reserves. A new increase in Bank rate would 
be a justifiable aid. Further fiscal deflation, in our view, 
would not. 


Viewed from Washington 

RtsiDENT JOHNSON, explaining his Viet¬ 
nam policy to a gathering of Congres¬ 
sional leaders on the evening of July 27th, 
added some remarks on other world prob¬ 
lems of the present day, as he often docs. 
One of the other worries he mentioned was 
the hazardous outlook for sterling—as was 
natural, since the pound had taken a severe 
beating in the previous week or so. Fortu¬ 
nately or unfortunately, not only were the 
President’s remarks off the record and not 
for quotation, but any accounts of them 
later passed on to pressmen by members 
of his audience were also off the record and 
not to be quoted. To establish what Mr 
fohnson really said is, therefore, doubly 
difficult, but this cannot prevent versions 
from circulation. By one account, Mr 
Johnson’s thumb-nail sketch of the Briiish 
economic outlook, or the British monetary 
outlook, or both, was “ hair-raising.” 

Official Washington is so tight-lipped 
just now about the sterling problem that 
these scraps of gossip have to do duty for 
news. Indeed, they arc used and re-used, 
often without reference to their place in the 
chronology. Newsweek magazine reported 


this week, corrcclly, that both ihe President 
and Mr William McChesnry Marlin, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve System, 
had expiessod their concern, but it did not 
mention that Mr Martin uiiercd his re¬ 
marks, W'hatevcr they were, as long ago as 
July 20th. Mr Martin talked about the 
United States balance rf payments position, 
the economic outlook and the world mone¬ 
tary outlook to a group of Republican sena¬ 
tors at luncheon. From the remarks made 
afterwards by their leader, Senator Dirksen, 
it seems plain that Mr Martin admitted 
himself worried about Britain’s “ sagging ” 
productivity fscc the chart opposite!] and 
about the danger to sterling that this 
implied. 

But Mr Martin spoke a week before the 
British Government announced its latest 
measures of restraint. President Johnson, 
though he talked to the Congressional 
leaders a few hours after Mr Callaghan 
announced the measures on July 27th, had 
devoted that day to the military build up 
in Vietnam ; and it appears that he spoke 
in ignorance of w'hat Mr Callaghan had 
announced. On the face of it, it is hard 
luck that the British Government should 
be dogged by these remarks after it has 


taken steps to change the situation to which 
they referred. The official Administration 
view of the Callaghan measures, as an¬ 
nounced by the American Treasury on the 
day they were taken, is that they give 
another clear indication of the determina¬ 
tion of the British authorities to restore 
equilibrium in the balance of payments by 
the end of 1966. Such is the nervousness 
surrounding the subject that this is all that 
the Treasury, the White House, or the 
Federal Reserve will say. 

Unfortunately, it is not the British Gov¬ 
ernment’s determination to put things right, 
but its ability to do so that is in question. 
The silence docs not conceal the anxious 
expectation of a sterling crisis coining to 
a head in the autumn. If that crisis re¬ 
quires a further American effort to help 
Britain our, it seems unlikely that the help 
will be denied. But the extent of conri- 
iicnral HuropeSn willingness to join in such 
a renewed effort remains in doubt ; and 
this, if nothing else, restrains Washington 
from uttering anything that might sound 
like a commitment. What remains unknown 
is whether action is being planned in 
advance, or would have to be improvised 
on the telephone as it was last rime. 
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Monopoly in Petrol 

The tied garage system certainly cuts costs for oil 
companies. And dealers sound to have done pretty well 
out of it. But has the motorist ? 


O N the same day that one new pricc'cutter was publicising 
its intention to invade Britain’s petrol market with pretty 
girls and another 3d. a gallon offn established oil suppliers here 
were having their first informal talks with the Government 
about the report that the Monopolies Commission published 
two weeks ago on petrol. The major companies selling petrol 
in Britain have been sure for many months now that the 
Monopolies Commission would not find the “ solus ” or “ tied 
garage " system, in itself, to be against the public interest; and 
the commission hasn't. But that is about all they got right in 
advance. 'J’hc general tone of its report* is more sourly critical 
of what the commission considers disadvantages of the system 
as it operates in Britain—and much more sceptical of the 
companies’ conventional defence of it—than most people 
around the trade expected. The compulsory changes that the 
commission recommends in the kinds of exclusive agreement 
by which petrol dealers have been induced to tie themselves to 
one brand or group arc quite significant—and would alter the 
terms of all existing agreements, not just the ones made from 
now on. The commission also proposes what would amount 
to a temporary ban on the buying or building of new stations 
by most major groups. Here it would be closing the stable 
door after having held it open deliberately for nearly five 
years; but the companies may not have expected to have it 
slammed shut even now. 

Nobody doubts that the more stations there arc able to lake 
their petrol supplies in really large “ drops ”—^up to the full 
load of a 4,000-gallon tanker—the cheaper it is for an oil 
company planning its logistics of delivery. The questions 
are whether the “ solus ’* system is a necessary, or the best, 
way of bringing about these savings in distributive costs ; 
and whether, assuming that they are obtained, the savings are 
in fact passed on under this system to the petrol consumer. 
Since some 37,000 petrol stations in Britain, out of 38,000- 
39,000 in all, are tied as to the brands they sell, these questions 
matter more than a little to British motorists. 

Four of the leading petrol suppliers—including Shcll-Mex 
and BP which is now selling atout 45 per cent of the total, 
and thus coastitutes a monopoly in this market according to 
the meaning of the Act—gave the commission estimates of the 
amount that they reckon is saved in distributive costs through 
the solus system. These estimates varied around a penny a 
gallon. The companies pay the dealers extra “ solus rebates ** 
of roughly the same order for selling their brands only; but 
they deny that these rebates should be counted as offsetting 
the saving, since they argue that if they did not promote dealer 
loyalty to their brands in this way they would have to spend 
quite as much in extra advertising to enlist the loyalty of the 
motoriat» a ksi dependable animal who cannot be tied down 
as certainly. They say the same about loans at low interest, 

* P§tral: A Report om th§ Supply of Pitrol to RHaSert m tht Unitod 
Kingdom. Tht Monopolict Cionunissioa. HMSO, 13i. 


mortgages, and other inducements that they have employed to 
enlist their retailers. 

The commission was not sure how much of the concentra¬ 
tion of deliveries and larger average drop that have conic 
about since the system began in about 1951 could be attributed 
to the solus arrangements. Total sales of petrol have after 
all more than doubled in the period, while the number of 
stations has not grown significantly ; so you would expect 
some increase in the average gailonage per station. Total sale.s 
went up 2.2 times between 1951 and 1963; Shcll-Mcx and 
BP’s average drop has gone up 2.4 times, and Esso’s 2.6 limes. 
Is this anything more than untied competition might have 
been expected to bring about for the largest and best-placed 
wholesalers, whose vScalicr of retailers ought surely to do a bit 
better than the average ? Again, total retail turnover in petrol 
is now around £700 million a year (petrol companies’ loans 
and mortgages outstanding amount to about £55 million); so 

it secius to us likely that this trade, with its obvious potential 
growth, would in the long run have attracted capital for develop¬ 
ment from other source^ if the petrol companies had not been 
the first in the field. 

So they do not feel that the savings actually due to the solus 
system in the past and in the future cun be ascertained with 
any degree of certainty.’' 

Accepting that some net savings in the companies’ own 
costs of distribution have been obtained as a result of the 
system, the commission then turns to the second question: 
have these been passed on to the consumer ? Again, it is 
doubtful. 'Fhcrc is no doubt at all that savings have been 
passed on to the retailer. Between 1953 and 1963 ihc solus 
retailer .selling at recommended prices got an increase of about 
40 per cent in his margin per gallon in these ten years ; and 
this at a lime when his turnover, on the average, was more 
than doubling. The dealer in fact got two to three times the 
amount of the cost saving. So obviously the consumer cannot 
have had the whole of it passed on. 

However, the majority of the commission held that in 
principle the solus system 

has led to some reduction in suppliers’ costs which has exerted 
a downward pressure on prices, has had some beneficial effects 
in producing improvements in petrol stations, does not restrict 
the motorists’s choice of petrol, and docs not, in practice, lead 
to an excessive number of petrol stations. 

Its only member who is a professional economist, Professor 
Tibor Barna, dissents: 

Competition for outlets results partly in direct over-investment 
in outlets by the suppliers and partly in their offering increasing 
margins and other ^nefits to retailers. . . . exclusive selling 
arrangements are against the public interest mainl^r for the 
reason that they lead to wasteful expenditure, an inefficient 
system of distribution, high profits, and thus to a high price 
for petrol. 
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He cites figures showing that at mid-1964 the norniai retail 
price of petrol net of tax was 10 per cent higher than in Italy, 
18 per cent higher than in France and 21 per cent higher than 
in Switzerland. Certainly Britain appears to have among the 
highest retail margins for petrol in Europe. But one cannot, 
in fairness, attribute these comparisons simply to the solus 
system either ; the system exists in most of these countries too. 

The commission adds the question, and it is the basis of 
Professor Barna's main recommendation, that surely if larger 
drops offer the savings in delivery costs that are needed, then 
why not give retailers a direct incentive to lake them: quantity 
rebates ? Professor Barna has been told that it may cost 5 Id. 
a gallon to deliver petrol in 200 gallon drops, but 2d. a 
gallon or less to deliver 4,000 gallons at a time. Yet the solus 
system gives the retailer an incentive simply to go on buying 
however much petrol he does take at one time from the same 
company ; his rebate is no more if he takes a whole tankerful. 
If they were simply concerned with savings in distributive 
costs, would the companies achieve these best with the loyalty 
rebate alone ? Quantity rebates, too, would probably lead to 
single-brand stations, since they would make it well worth 
while to iiil up ih^ Whole stairion. But they would also give 
greater incentive to increase station gallonagc, if necessary 
by price-culling. 

S UMMiNc; up, the commission thinks “ it perfectly possible 
to have a system 

of solus trading in petrol which docs not operate against the 
public inierosr. . . . [ButI ... we have left out of account a 
number of features erf the system as now practised in this 
country. These are features which are capable of being allcrcd 
or eliminated without destroying the basis of solus trading. 

And some of these the commission proposes should be 
altered. 

It suggests that the term of the exclusive dealing contracts 
should be limited to five years; where these contracts arc 
linked to long-term loans to the dealer, it wants the dealer 
guaranteed the right to repay the loan and end the lies at any 
time after live years from the date of the loan; and it wants 
similar repayment rights applied to any loan agreements for 
the supply of pumps and other equipment. On the vexed 
question of whether exclusive agreements should be allowed 
to extend to lubricants, tyres, batteries, etc, it thinks that sup¬ 
pliers should be able to make agreements with dealers to have 
them sell the supplier’s lubricants, but not agreements in any 
way to restrict their sales of other suppliers’ oil (“ Hurrah ” 
from Castrol); and that no “ TBA ” agreements covering non- 
pcirolcum items should be allowed. Professor Barna thinks 
the whole solus system operates against the public interest, 
and that no such exclusive dealing should be allowed. But 
if the solus system is to be “ accepted when reformed,” he 
would not bother to limit the length of agreements to five 
years, since this might only raise the price suppliers pay to 
tie a station, at least per gallon sold. 

Company-owned petrol stations (usually tenant-operated 
like pubs) now account for about a sevendi of all those in 
the country, selling about a quarter of all the petrol. If the 
growth in their numbers goes on, the commission thinks this 
would lead to an undesirable degree of rigidity in the retail 
trade, and give the suppliers too much control. So it suggests 
that groups whose deliveries of petrol in any year to stations 


they own, or have a leasehold interest in, exceed 15 per cent 
of their own deliveries should not build or acquire any further 
stations while such excess continues (unless their total sales 
are less than 10 million gallons). 

Professor Barna, again, would go farther. He estimates that 
by now the proportion of petrol sold through these stations 
may be 27-28 per cent, and as stations already being built arc 
completed will rise to 30 per cent. He points out that when 
petrol retailing was referred to the commission (in i960 !) 
only about 15 per cent of the total sales passed through the 
companies’ stations. Since then, the companies have stepped 
up their buying. ”lf the companies are allowed to keep all 
stations which they have acquired, this may create a precedent 
for monopolists to strengthen their position while ihc com¬ 
mission is deliberating their case.” He therefore wants the 
companies to be obliged to divest themselves ct enough 
stations to get down to the commission’s 15 per cent limit. 
'Phe companies certainly knew the risks here—but they could 
not know whether or where the commission would set a limit. 
It is difficult to sec how over this period any of them could 
have refrained from a race which competing newcomers, in 
particular, were bound to take to penetrate the market at all. 
The main blame, surely, must rest on the commission, which 
took five years over an inquiry that needed two at the most. 

On quantity rebates, Professor Barna has a compelling case 
in sheer logic, and some people inside the companies would 
privately at least admit it. They do offer the dealer some 
specific incentives to take bigger drops: loans to instal tanks, 
an ” initial fill ” on credit that is effectively free as long as the 
exclusive contract lasts, and relatively long credit. But they 
admit that the whole price structure of petrol derives origi¬ 
nally from wartime controls; and much of it, like the very 
“ price zones ” themselves, no longer bears much logical rela¬ 
tion to anything. It would be a good thing if this report, and 
its note of dissent, w’:rc to trigger off a really radical rc- 
aj^raisal of the structure of wholesale petrol pricing in Britain. 

T he motorist, at the end of the day, may still feel he has 
the pricc-cuitcrs to thank for cheapening his petrol 
recently ; he has. But price-cutting, he should note, was the 
result of initiative from suppliers, not dealers. There has been 
plenty of competition between suppliers for dealers’ custom, 
and it has been heavily financial bidding, even though not 
directly through the wholesale price. Add to this non-price 
competition a system of town planning that creates 
valuable local monopoly positions for well-placed stations 
and any sites with planning permission, and the dealer 
has found it more comfortable to get a fat margin 
plus s^/cablc financial help on the side without bother¬ 
ing to compete directly. Formally, the monopoly may be 
among the suppliers ; but it has been the lack of competition 
among dealers that has probably operated against the public 
interest. To the extent that the major suppliers wanted to 
gel cost savings and actually pass them on, as Professor Barna 
says, quantity rebates might have suited them better than the 
solus system. The system, it is no secret, also suited them as 
a protective shield against invading newcomers. But it is 
possible that quantity rebates might have held those defences 
just about as w'cll as they have been held, too. And by 
giving motorists benefits they could count in the px'kct; not 
simply by making dealers fat. 
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AIRPORTS 

In Defence of LAP 


S OMEONE must speak out in defence of 
London airport, target of a crescendo 
of snide attacks throughout the summer. 
Taken all round, Heathrow is probably the 
best big airport in the world. It has had no 
fatal accident for ten years, and that was an 
RAF bomber that crash^ because of a 
muddle about altimetres. This is more than 
New York or Chicago could claim—or Orly, 
the pride of Paris. Its technical equipment 
is acknowledged to be superb, and kept con¬ 
tinually up to date. Most air passengers 
might assume in their innocence that this 
goes without saying at an international 
Jt iiocs not. Tne ItRcniatiunai 
Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations 
has recently issued a statement saying that 
at Cairo (where a Pakistan jet recently 
crashed when landing) 

* an actual regression in safety sundarcb is 
taking place ... a recommendation has just 
been issued to all our members iccuni- 
mending the immediate discontinuance of 
the use of the present principal runway at 
night.** 

The official landing routine laid down at 
Cairo is described as dangerous in all 
but good weather daylight operations,'’ the 
approach lights as short, the runway lights 
as faint and there exist dangerous undula¬ 
tions on the surface of the runway.” There 
are plenty of other airports round the world 
where technical aids do not stand close 
inspection. 

For the technical standards observed at 
Heathrow, the airlines have to pay some of 
the highest landing charges in the world, 
and the airport should make a profit of at 
least £3.7 million this year. Ought not 
taxpayen to be at least a little grateful for 


^ ? One hears enough about nationalised 
industries running at a loss to give credit 
where it is due. In return, another £25 
million is being spent during the next four 
years on passenger and freight buildings, in 
addition to the £30 million already invested 
and are not affected by last week’s govern¬ 
ment spending cuts. And this is the nub 
of most of the complaint, that on the *‘8 
horses, 40 men ” system, aircraft at Heath¬ 
row get all the pampering and passengers 
are handled like so much beef on the hoof. 

y T^^has suited the .wrlinss_iQ let the airport 
X iluSmrities take the blame for irritations 
and inefficiencies that have nothing whatso¬ 
ever to do with the airport and arc wholly 
the result of how the airlines run their busi- 
ness. Thus the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation in its annual report last week : 

” extensive alterations arc having to be 
made to the passenger check-in and bag¬ 
gage handling area in the Oceanic Building 
at London Airport... despite the measures 
being taken to alleviate congestion, the 
difficulties under which passengers will be 
handled during the next two years are con¬ 
siderable and Ixmdon Airport will continue 
to compare unfavourably with most major 
European or American air terminals.” 

And pray why ? Because BOAC insisted 
against advice on baggage and other arrange¬ 
ments that are proving exceptionally difficult 
to unscramble. Who, reaffing this, would 
think the fault was BOAC’s rather than those 
damn fools who nm the airport ? 

Passengers chafe at the wait for their 
baggage, but the airlines handle baggage, 
not the airport, and the shorter the distance 
between aircraft and terminal building, the 


longer the wait seems. There are airports, 
Montreal is one, where passengers hoof it 
through interminable tunnels of such length 
that their luggage arrives before they do 
and is waiting for them. Is this efficiency ? 
Ask your feet. The international maximum 
trudge is 1,000 ft, a fifth of a mile. At 
LAP, the maximum planned is 800 ft, the 
present average much shorter. The jollicst 
airports are ones like Geneva, eight minutes 
in a taxi and the airaaft will wait if you 
shout, or the superior shed at Newcastle 
with its iron boiler; through these p^sen- 
gers pass with the maximum of efficiency, 
the minimum of foot-slogging. But these 
do not have to handle, as Heathrow does, 
about 200,000 aircraft and 9 million pas¬ 
sengers a year. 

The extra £25 million of building work 
is designed merely for the expected increase 
in air freight, air passengers—and their cars. 
And here one comes up against the basic 
difference between a European and an 
American airport. Chicago already handles 
nearly half a million, and New York’s 
Kennedy, 370,000 take-offs and landings a 
year, by their standards, Heathrow is under¬ 
employed ; the passengers that pour out 
of these are dispersed in airline-owned ter¬ 
minal buildings scattered across a huge 
acreage. Thus Pan American passengers 
do not get muddled with TWA’s or Delta’s 
or Lufthansa’s. But outside the United 
States, national airports have to provide 
common user facilities for all airlines which 
forces them to concentrate more people into 
smaller space. 

Nor are the airlines particularly 
co-operative ; passengers could walk straight 
out onto a g(^ many aircraft at Heathrow, 
instead of hanging around in the building, 
if the airlines would allow them to. And 
a miraculous speed-up in the handling of 
domestic passengers has followed a little, 
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very little, competition on the domestic 
routes without any structural changes inside 
the airport. 

Most of the things that are wrong at 
Heathrow—apart from the catering which 
inside the departure lounges hits an all-time 
British low (unless, that is, you like to break¬ 
fast at 7 a.m. off hard liquor and fruit cake) 
—arise out of divided responsibility 
betwen airport and airlines. These dis¬ 
putes have held up for years the introduc¬ 
tion of covered walks into the aircraft, look 
outside the long-haul building and you will 
see the square windows provided for them 
in the architect’s original plan. They are 
going in now, at a cost of al^ut £ \ million ; 
to give Heathrow credit that it hardly 
deserves for this, they will be the first out¬ 
side the US and inevitably more compli¬ 
cated than the American because of the 
range of aircraft they will have to fit. In a 
country where it rains so hard, need this 
small mercy have taken so long? 


SVNTIll-TlC RUBBER 

Strengthening the Walls 

decision by five British producers 
X of synthetic rubber to form a trade 
association can be read at two levels. After 
I he ritual felicitations one is left w'ith a 
residual curiosity why they should have felt 
an association necessary. Not, for a start, 
because the industry has come of age ; the 
companies that compose the British Asso¬ 
ciation of Synthetic Rubber Manufacturers, 
which include International Synthetic 
Rubber and Imperial Chemictil Industries, 
can look after themselves at any age. But 
they need a collective front if they arc to 
present the industry’s ease to the Govern¬ 
ment in times of trouble and this could be 
the main value of the new body. Few 
industries can have had more cases to 
present in recent years. 

Not much of the over production, 
dumping and price-cutting that caused such 
despair in the chemical industry four years 
ago DOW remains; the surge in demand 
that, predictably enough, followed the re¬ 
cession mopped up the slack—even over¬ 
balancing into occasional shortages, as the 
report on imports by the industry’s little 
Neddy d:cccnily showed. But in 0 few 
areas the malaise lingered ; synthetic rubber 
was one vti them. While other markets 
recovered, pressure on most European 
markets from American and Canadian 
exports have forced down prices by some 
20 per cent in the last three 3^ears. This 
pressure eased at the beginning o( this year 
as the American dock strike cut into sup¬ 
plies available arid demand in Europe grew ; 
total consumption of synthetic rubber on 
continental Europe last year was 608,000 
tons, a fifth more than the year before. As 
a result, prices of SBR—the standard syn¬ 
thetic used in tyres—have hardened; the 
price increase, about 5 per cent, having 


been led on the Continent by one of the 
keenest exports, Polymer Corporation of 
Canada. (Canada exported two-thirds of 
iis 797,000 tons production last year.) 

These influences arc felt in Britain, even 
though the main producer, ISR, being 
owned by its own largest customers, is to a 
degree cushioned against them. Imports 
account for more than a third of British 
consumption, 161^000 tons last year, much 
of it supplying grades of rubber not made 
in the country—for instance butyl, used in 
inner tubes, which Esso has just started 
making. The SBR supply situation is said 
to be in balance, whi^ meant last year 
exporting more than a quarter of produc¬ 
tion. Plants arc being built to fill the gap 
(a fortnight ago ICI announced that it was 
doubling the capacity of its latex plant; ISR 
is taking SBR production up to 125,000 
tons a year) and replace imports. The 
question facing the producers must be, how 
long can the present precarious balance be 
maintained ? 

America has such a vast industry, 
accounting for more than a half of world 
capacity and last year only 80 per cent 
employed, that it can swamp world markets 
almost without thinking; (Canada's own, 
somewhat incongruously perched on a rela¬ 
tively small marker, can also shake prices ; 
Japan is emerging as a major (and, the 
industry says, disruptive) exporter—as it 
has become in synthetic fibres. Meanwhile, 
European productive capacity is growing to 
supply home demand ; present plans point 
to an increase of a third by the end of 1967. 
None of which would matter if consumption 
continues to grow as k did last year. It 
could, as there is ample room to grow at 
the expense of natural rubber even if the 
total rubber market remains static. But it 
would be prudent to prepare one’s defences 
against a more pessimistic estimate, which 
could throw the industry (as some of the 
large rubber users think is going to happen) 
into another period of price decline. It is 
fair to guess that this is the level at which 
the new association dt British producers is 
most likely to work; mainly against dumped 
imports; perhaps in conjunction with con¬ 
tinental groups. 


BANKING LINKS 

Lloyds Out in Front ? 

Two significant innovations in Lon¬ 
don's banking structure are fore¬ 
shadowed this week. . .. 

T he projected “ association ” between 
National and Cirindlays and Wm. 
Brandt’s will be a tie-up between a tradi¬ 
tional breed of merchant bank and a 
specimen of the equally old-established 
breed of London-based overseas deposit 
bank operating in the one-time British 
colonies. The reasons for the mutual 
attraction are fairly clear on both sides. 
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Merchant bankers in recent years have 
been developing their “industrial” busi¬ 
ness—new issue business, the provision of 
finance for industry, together with an 
accompanying financial advisory service. 
Some have been quicker than others. 
Brandt’s missed out in the round of match¬ 
making in the late nineteen fifties. And it 
missed the boom in merchant banking 
shares in the early nineteen sixties, when 
many other houses became public quoted 
companies. Nobody would rush to buy 
merchant banking shares now, and this 
source of new capital is therefore closed 
to it. Yet National and Grindlays could 
provide what Brandt’s needs mo^t— 
connections and capital. 

For N and G, the main problem is that 
its iraditicmal business has run out of 
growth. In Burma, its business has been 
nationalised with no compensation so far. 
In Ceylon, although the political prospect 
is now brighter, there have been restrictions 
on its taking new deposits. In India and 
Pakistan growth has been impeded by credit 
controls, including regulations controlling 
holdings of government securities. Beyond 
that the economies of the banks* countries 
of operation (which are in East and C!entr.il 
Africa as well as Asia) are affected by the 
depression in prices of tropical commodities 
and there is the looming problem of the 
British corporation tax. Expansion into 
merchant banking is natural. Brandt's like 
most merchant banks in London, has con¬ 
nections with the Continent and United 
States, the very areas where economic 
growth is most pronounced and where a 
British overseas bank is weakest. 

The size of N and G’s stake in Brandi's 
is not yet known. The marker guess is 50 
per cent. A new landmark in Briti^h 
banking will thereby be passed. A 
clearing bank will have taken an interest, 
however indirectly, in a member of the 
Accepting Houses Committee. Lloyds has 
25 per cent of N and G’s shares (from 
1061, when it sold its Eastern branches to 
National and Grindlays). All three banks 
arc determined to behave, In the best City 
tradition, as though these cross holdings 
did not exist. But the eventual possibility 
of a tightening of the links cannot have 
escaped the attention of Lloyds’ fellow 
clcarers—especially as Lloyds, through its 
holding in National Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, is already indirectly associated 
with a joint Scottish venture of Schroder's. 
The other big banks would no doubt also 
like their own pet merchant bai^s—on suit¬ 
ably long leads, of course. But immediately, 
further links between overseas banks 
and merchant banks would seem more 
likely. 


As the Goldsmiths Did 

T ondon’s gold market has had another 

_ j active week, with persistent buying, 

crpccially from [he Continent, pushing the 
price up further to S35.i9;i an ounce. 1 burs- 



day’s fixing a shade liiiiher than in the Cuba 
crisis of 1962. The market has also seen 
a rare institutional cliange. Johnson, 
Matthey’s decision to transfer all its bul¬ 
lion dealing to a new wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary in the autumn, Johnson, Matthey 
(^nkers) Ltd., will leave Sharps, Pi>dcy and 
ex, the brokers, as the only non-bank 
member of the five-strong London gold 
market; Mocatta and Goldsmid is wholly 
owned by Hambros. Johnson, Matthey it¬ 
self, like Rothschilds, which is chairman of 
the market, is a gold refiner and assaycr, but 
it also handles silver and platinum and 
makes ceramic transfers and pigments 
for plastics and paints. It makes good sense 
for this industrial company to hive off its 
dealing from its manufacturing business, 
since in the former it is largely acting as an 
agent for its customers; and a banking sub¬ 
sidiary is an ideal vehicle for handling the 
dealing side. Customers will be able to open 
accounts and the finance required in gold 
dealing will come from these and oth'.T 
deposits. The cash flow within the indus¬ 
trial side of Johnson, Matthey will thus 
become completely insulated and group 
financing will become much simpler. 

But the intention is not just to hive off 
business. Johnson, Matthey (Banking) is a 
genuine bank, and the intention is to let it 
develop as a merchant bank in its own right. 
'I'hc fact that the Board of Trade has 
allowed “ Banking in the name is quite an 
accolade. The chairman of the company is 
to be Mr L. C. Montague, vice-chairman of 

MOTOR RACiNG 

The Grand 
Slam 

The postwar era when British racing 
oars were a music-hall joke seemed far 
away this week. By winning the sixth of 
the ten Grand Prix races counting for 
the title at Niirburgiing, Jim Clark and 
Lotus designer Colin Chapman have 
guaranteed themselves a special niche in 
motor racing; ilte same partnership- 
using an American Ford engine—also 
became the first Europeans in modern 
motor racing history to win tlie Indiana¬ 
polis 500-mile race in May. So k is ironic 
diflt the rules for next year’s championship 
are being dianged in a way that leaves 
Lotus witliout an engine. Motor racing 
design is an improvised, hand-to-mouih 
sort of affair; Lotus roared to success on 
a modified Covcntry-Climax fire pump 
motor, and Covcntry-Climax, now owned 
by Jaguar, is not going to produce from 
scratdi a completely new engine to fit the 
new motor racing formula. The prcscui 
engine of ij litres unsupcrcharged was 
brought in to meet complaints after more 
than 100 spectators were killed at Lc Mans 
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Johnson, Mairhcy and not to be confused 
with the Montagu’s of the merchant Bank ; 
Mr. C. W. Parsons, its finance officer and 
cashier will also join the board as manager 
and two directors will come from one of the 
clearing banks. The bank’s main business 
for some time to come will be its parent's 
traditional business of bullion dealing. But 
growth by merger cannot be ruled out; 
many merchant banks look financially too 
small to cope with the vast potential busi¬ 
ness and more mergers must be expected. 


DRUGS 

Split in the Ranks 

L ast Thursday afternoon, Imperial 
Chemical Industries resigned from the 
Association of British Pharmaceutical 
Industries and this precipitated the resig¬ 
nation of the Association’s current president, 
Mr Sam Howard, a director of ICI. The 
association, which has already been without 
a director since March, met on Tuesday and 
persuaded the vice-chairman of Becchams^ 
Mr C. D. Stafford, to take over this presi¬ 
dential hot scat. It happens that Mr 
Stafford holds precisely the same views as 
Mr Howard on the subject that precipitated 
Mr Howard’s and ICI’s resignation from 
what is, after all, one of the more influential 
and responsible of trade associations. The 
issue has been splitting the drug industry 



Jim Clark 


ten years ago, it is now being raised 
to 3 litres unsupcrcharged or ij Hires 
supercharged. Even so, ilie (typical 
Grand Prix car may still trail behind 
the sports cars now crowding 5 to 7 
litres. And the new formula engines arc 
going to have to use normal commercial 
petrol, not alcohol mixtures, with all the 
attendant complications for supercharging 
that are said to be curable by water injec- 
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first privately, and now openly, for years ; 
if the truth were known, it had a good deal 
to do with the association’s director’s 
departure earlier this year. It is the acutely 
touchy matter of selling tactics. Three years 
ago, the Committee of Public Accounts 
queried why an industry that sells mainly 
to the National Health Service should need 
to allocate nearly 10 per cent of total costs 
to selling and advertising. Two years ago, 
marketing costs for the first time began to 
outstrip the sums spent on research, and 
the gap is almost certain to have widened 
in 1964. The government has appointed 
a committee under Lord Sainsbury to look 
into drugs and their prices. And this is 
the time that the industry chooses to launch 
a prestige advertising campaign involving, 
on plans submitted to ABPI, £100,000 over 
twelve months. 

In some ways, it makes sense for an 
industry attracting uncomfortably sharp 
criticism to try and improve its public 
standing, and several British as well as 
American drug companies pressed hard for 
it. But it struck an even larger number of 
companies as peculiarly tactless to embark 
on a campaign of this kind when the 
industry’s costs are under inquiry. The split 
was between the supporters of the hard and 
the soft sell ; more basically between lho.se 
who are prepared to play ball with the 
Ministry of Health on the matter of prices 
and those who treat the negotiations a.s part 
of a running fight. ICI has never been over- 
impressed by the way that some drug com- 


lion into the cylinder itself as Rolls-Royce 
did with its Merlin aero-engines, but this 
will take some proving. 

Other racing companies arc developing 
their own engines; BRM, Ferrari and 
Honda have already started, Cooper and 
Maseraii may follow', possibly together. 
But who can Lotus gel to develop an 
engine, unless it can come to some 
arrangement with BRM, or conceivably 
Ford comes 10 its rescue ? No-one seems 
to have any clue what developing a Grand 
Prix formula engine from scratch might 
cost because they have up till now been 
able to develop something already on the 
market, bin it is not likely to be any less 
than £100,000 and it is impossible to guess 
how much more. The sponsors—Esso is 
a major backer of Lotus—find motor races 
provide them with useful ageing tests, of 
engine oil, tyre and brake wear at stress, 
hut they arc really in it for the publicity 
as the technological fall-out is not enor¬ 
mous. The transistorised ignition systems 
and the fuel injection developed for racing 
cars do eventually turn up on family 
saloons, but some of the ordinary cars’ 
biggest improvements have been borrowed 
from aircraft (disc brakes) or developed 
from sheer necessity like improved alter¬ 
nators to meet the electricity demands 
from jumbo-sized American cars stuck in 
jumbo-sized American jam.s. 
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panics ran their business ; when Mr Howard 
accepted the presidency of the ABPI, this 
was welcomed as a sign of more active 
interest from the group, so that its 
prcLipilate withdrawal is therefore quite a 
blow. What is certain is that it has killed 
dead the prestige campaign; Beechams has 
said publicly that it disapproves of the plan 
as much as ICI did, Mr Stafford’s appoint¬ 
ment as president automatically means it 
will be dropped. Normally, one would dis¬ 
miss the affair as an unimportant boardroom 
tiff, but for the stresses it reveals inside the 
drug industry, including the strong feeling 
of some companies that others arc—to be 
blunt -taking the Ministry of Health for 
the sort of ride that will bring retribution 
not only on themselves, but on the less 
greedy sections of the industry, who feel 
they ^vc not deserved it. 

LOCAL AUTHORITY BORROWING 

Rationed Out 

T he Public Works Loans Board has now 
circularised local authorities with details 
of the phasing that will apply to their bor¬ 
rowings from the Board from now on. 
Those that have drawn more than half their 
1965-66 quota will have the balance split 
up into three equal instalments, the first 
being available in October and November, 
the second in December and January and 
ihc last in February and March. Those 
who have taken less than l^alf their quota 
will have the balance split into four instal¬ 
ments, with the first available straightaway. 
So far, local authorities as a whole have 
taken three-fifths of their budget estimate of 
£360 million. 

But the wording of the circular is signi¬ 
ficant. In deciding the quota for a given 
local authority, the PWLB examines the 
authority’s estimate of its total long-term 
borrowings for the financial year. These 
borrowings arc determined partly by the 
authority’s estimated capital spending for 
!he year (of which roughly four-fifths is on 
average financed by borrowing) and partly 
bv the amount of funding (conversion of 
short-term debt into long-term debt) the 
authority expects to carry out, if any. An 
authority must now apply separately for 
each quota instalment, giving ‘^an estimate 
of longer-term borrowings that has been 
revised in the light of circumstances obtain¬ 
ing at the time.” In other words pressure 
on local authorities to reduce their capital 
spending will be applied not only by ex¬ 
hortation and, where possible, by refusal of 
loan sanction ; but also, as the Chancellor 
hinted last week, through the PWLB too. 

CONSUMERS 

Waiting for Weights 

J rsT for the record, something has gone 
wrong with Weights and Measures 
again. Remember, this was the Act that 
was re-drafted three times, now runs to 
119 pages, reached the Statute Book two 
full years ago and should have come into 
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effect last weekend ? It was much improved 
during its course through Parliament by 
listing more goods to be sold by net rather 
than gross weight; manufacturers and 
retailers were given a two-year breathing 
space to prepare for the day when nearly 
everything pre-packed would have to be 
marked with its weight, its number, its 
length, or some suitable measurement. But 
a good many suppliers held back imtil five 
minutes to midnight, and retailers were 
getting delivery of unmarked goods up to 
late last week. On Wednesday, Mr George 
Darling had to tell the House of Commons 



that unless a special exemption order was 
quickly approved “ large numbers of shop¬ 
keepers will be in serious difficulties next 
week,” liable to prosecution for having 
unmarked goods on their shelves. And 
because again of the way the Act works, 
they have to be given a year’s breathing 
space to clear the unmarked stock. But 
from last week-end, everything coming out 
of the factories has to be marked, some of 
them, like cosmetics, paint and detergents, 
for the first time ever. And the whole 
sweet industry, geared to sell the 6d bar, has 
to readjust itself to the awkward fact that 
only single articles weighing less than 3 
ounces ” remain exempt from the weight- 
enacting rule. Sales resistance to the yd 
bar has been so great, and the custom of 
varying weights to allow for varying 
ingredient prices so much an integral part 
of sweet manufacture, that it will be inter¬ 
esting to see what they do. 

PROPERTY 

Offices Under Control 

A ny day now the Control of Offices Bill 
. will receive the Royal Assent. Officials 
at the Board of Trade will then have to take 
from their pigeonhole some 400 applications 
for office development in London that have 
accumulated so far. After last wreck’s mea¬ 
sures the signs are that these will be dealt 
with more severely than had been assumed. 

Previous indications were that projects 
might be allowed through one of three gate¬ 
ways: if the offices replaced another old 
office block of equal or lesser accommoda¬ 
tion ; secondly, if the offices comprised part 
of a company expansion scheme and that 
it was necessary to have the offices adjacent 
to the factory; and finally if the project 
permitted useful road improvements or 
other changes of layout. 

But in November the government’s inicn- 


fion w^as to produce a better distribution of 
offices throughout the country. It is now 
equally keen to reduce the pressure on the 
construction industry as such. Accordingly, 
developers might find even the expected 
gateways barred for the time being, although 
they may be opened later. Meanwhile it 
makes little sense 10 let developments stay 
on the list because they help with road 
improvements, if the road plans in question 
are themselves temporarily shelved. Above 
all, in its present deflatiomst mood, will the 
government allow any significant office 
building to take place when there is an 
estimated 30 million square feet of office 
accommodation vacant or in the pipeline in 
the Greater London area? This is equiva¬ 
lent to 80 Vickers’ buildings, and would 
accommodate some 200,000 office workers. 

Since the Bill is not yet law, it cannot 
yet be extended to the Midlands by Order 
in Council. So developers in Birmingham 
still have a chance to get their building con¬ 
tracts signed up and the projects into the 
pipeline before it is scaled off. But there 
has been no rush. Nor has there been any 
movement in the level of office rents in 
Birmingham since the Chancellor’s speech 
last week. With 13s. 6d. to 15s. per square 
foot being asked in new developments (com¬ 
pared with around 55s. in Central London) 
these rents already give little profit for the 
developer. The market is anyway glutted 
with some 300,000 square feet of offices 
already on the market which are proving 
difficult to let, except occasionally in small 
suites ; and more is on the way. Indeed 
some agents regard Birmingham as one of 
the most overprovided cities, for offices, in 
the country. 

MANAGEMENT 

Rheum at the Top 

W HAT happens to a man who misso^ 
his footing on the way to the board- 
r«M)m and falls to the bottom of the ladder? 
A doctor and a management consultant, 
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wiiting ill the directors' own magazine this 
week, consider that this is a problem 
growing and hardly recognised. At a wild 
guess they estimate 2,000 directors a year 
topple oft in thLs way and that, small as 
the number is (although it must seem large 



in Belgrave Square), it yields a rich crop 
of misery. Two basic causes of the downfall 
arc seen: one the result of economic forces 
and the other a sudden and unexpected 
individual deterioration. In the first, the 
process oi improving efficiency—for 
instance through technological change, by 
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cutting out the rank growths that flourish in 
bureaucratic organisations (as happened 
lately in Shell) or through concentration 
into larger units—leaves behind it men 
who arc simply not wanted. In the second, 
the authors suggest some .species of male 
menopause that cau.ses a man suddenly to 
“ go off ” in the early fifties. Of course this 
is a gross simplification. There are other 
reasons, and the two selected obviously 
must interact: a mao could reach a 
demanding poaitioa of authority when he 
has become physically unable to cope with 
it. But since change and decay occur 
uniformly throughout society, the human 
detritus must vastly oiiiiuimbcr the direc¬ 
torial 2,000. 

Some companies recognise the problem 
already and allow for it: John Lewis has 
“ sideways promotion ” into less arduou.s 
jobs ; Aiarlu and Spencer has a normal 
retirement age of 60, and a policy of moving 
raana^rs away from the front line of com¬ 
petition as they approach this age. This is 
rare, and not always possible (running a 
store is a clear-cut job, how taxing depends 
on the size of the store :. I*or the rest tlK*rc 
is nothing for it but to pick themselves up 
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and Starr again. What is a director, after 
all? A man can pur “company director*’ 
on his passport (and, judging from the News 
of the If'or/d, many do) with as much 
justification when he bosses a tobacconist ‘s 
shop as when he bosses Shell. 

SHORTER NOTE 

The Atomic Energy Authority’s plan for 
a prototype nuclear ship costing £15 million 
over five years got the thumbs down from 
the gmxriimcnt last week at approximately 
the same time as the Japanese nuclear ship 
project was killed. Reasons are the same 
in both cases, no prospect of the ,ship being 
even remotely economic or offering any 
grounds for believing that subsequent ones 
might become economic. This leaves only 
Germany with a nuclear ship launched last 
year but still some margin of uncertainty 
about its reactor. Britain has been studying 
nuclear ships on and off now for ten years ; 
further work is likely to wait on progress 
with a new reactor now under development 
which oflers some prospect of scaling down 
in size economically. 
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I IU:NCf( PLAN 

Aiming Too High 

Prance, too, is being criticised internationally in its economic policy : 
us rclucturu c to reflate. Alaybtf we should swap jinafure ministers ? 


Paris 

N spile of the slagivaiion at present bog¬ 
ging down its economy, Trance is still 
pitching its growth rate target at 5 per cent 
in the five-year plan for 1966-70. The 
Organisation for iiconomic C>>-o}>cratioii 
and Development frankly doubts that a rate 
of even 4 per cent will be achieved in the 
first year, 1966. It secs little prospect 
the “ spontaneous recovery ” in the autumn, 
on which the government is counting, unless 
Trance goes in for a full-blooded reflationary 
programme. ITiis the authorities have so 
tar refused to do. M. Giscard d’Hstaiog 
bxs staked his reputation on the stabilisa¬ 
tion programme and is not of a mind to 
jeopardise its fruits—which even the 
OT.CD praises. The need to .stimulate flag¬ 
ging private investment is recognised. But 
the government has nor been willing to go 
l>eyi)nd making finance easier, llic tax cuts 
and larger social benefits to stimulate the 
revival of consumer demand, considered 
essential by the OliCD experts, invoke 
horror in the rue de Rivoli. The authorities 
have bt!en willing to modify the stabilisation 
pr<'gr:imme, not to throw it out. At least, 
not vci. 


Vet, without a more courageous policy of 
restimulating the economy, it is difficult to 
see the new five-year plan getting ofl the 
ground. Above all, the success of the plan 
depends on the early revival of investment. 
Industrial investment is intended to increase 
by more than 55 per cent, and house build¬ 
ing by more than 35 per cent over the five 
years as a whole. This would .squeeze the 
share of consumers in the national cake 
down from its present 66 per cent to a 
precise 64.4 per cent by 1970. According 
to plan, rapid growth will be combined with 
stability. 

The other conditions for success arc also 
rough. Professional training will have to be 
substantially increased and Trench workers 
fitted for new industrial skills. A big effort 
in technical innovation will be needed. I'hc 
ob)ecrivc is to strengthen iTcnch industry’s 
ability to compete, above all to compete 
again.st its partners in the c*ommon market. 

Anxiety over the future trend of French 
trade underlies the planners’ pretKcupation 
with investment, innovation and retrainiiig. 
France, it is felt, will nor really begin fully 
to feel the effects of international competi¬ 


tion until 1966. In I9SS, entrance into 
the common market and the first lowering 
of customs barriers was accompanied by a 
15 per cent devaluation which gave Trench 
industry protection more or less equivalent 
to that of the customs duties which were 
scheduled to be progressively abolished. 
Now, for at least three years, the country 
has been dropping behind, notably in invest¬ 
ment. The plan rcpre.scnis the effort that 
I^'rance feels it must make, on pain of 
having 10 give up the policy inaugurated in 
1957 with the signature of the Treaty of 
Rome. But can the plan be fulfilled ? 

There are some favourable factors. The 
increasing concentration and regrouping of 
Trench companies in recent years should 
now begin to lead to a rationalisation of 
industry and considerably improved effici¬ 
ency. Trance has also been increasing its 
technical research. Moreover, the reform 
of the country’s financial structure begun 
by M. Giscard d’Estaing should provide a 
powerful push. The measures already taken 
include tax reform. Measures to allow 
short-term bank deposit.s to be mobilised for 
the long-term financing of investment arc 
being studied. Bui all thi.s will take time 
to produce results. 

More immediate steps are needed to push 
up investment. One problem is the squeeze 
on profit margins ; the proportion of invest¬ 
ment covered by self-financing in the private 
sector was barelv 50 per cent in 1964 against 
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Why I chose this Mercedes-Benz 


I had the choice of 
15 models, from the mar¬ 
vellous 190 D to the 
cream of the world’s elite 
among cars I chose 
this particular model 
because it suits me. It is as 


fast, as safe, as comforta¬ 
ble and as modern as I 
want my car to be You may 
perhaps prefer another 
Mercedes-Ben^ They differ 
m many respects. But in 
one respect they are 


all equal in quality. 

For your information: 
Mercedes-Benz cars are 
designed from the 
inside outwards. That 
means ample passenger 


space with sensible 
outside dimensions, and 
the maximum of comfort 
for 5—6 people. Come and 
see us. We'd love to talk 
about it with you. 

And do take a trial run. 
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over So per cent five years ago. Government 
measures to make outside financing easier^ 
including the passing on to companies of 
the proceeds of a Frs. 1,000 million (£72 
million) public loan to be floated in the 
autumn—should at least help. But, as the 
OECD points out, this carrot may not be 
enough to tempt businessmen faced with 
spare capacity. Nor is this the only area 
where there are question marks over the 
plan. It remains to be seen whether French 
companies will be capable of making the 
export effort asked of them—^English com¬ 
panies are not the only ones with sloppy 
commercial habits. Here the common 
market crisis is not immaterial. Without the 
precise, timed obligations of the Treaty of 
Rome, the government’s chances of impos¬ 
ing a liberal dose of foreign competition 
upon French companies that drag their feet 
would be slim indeed. 


CHINA’S GOLD PURCHASES 

Any More ? 

B y far the most bizarre source of pressure 
on sterling over recent weeks has been 
China's substantial switching into gold in 
the London market. The amounts involved 
were equivalent to between $80 and $100 
million (around £30 million). In itself the 
Chinese decision to run down its holdings 
of pounds to the minimum should not have 
come as a surprise—Chinese bankers have 
not been the only ones to run for cover 
since November. And, politically, the tim¬ 
ing could not have been better. What was 
surprising were hints last week that pur¬ 
chases of gold on the recent scale might be 
repeated. While no one outside Peking or 
T^readneedle Street really knows exactly 
how large China’s sterling reserves are, the 
best guesses in London are that the country 
may have already converted the bulk of its 
modest total, ^atever China’s other mis¬ 
takes on its own peculiar leap-creep road to 
industrialisation, the hoarding of precious 
foreign exchange has not been one of them. 

The calls on China’s foreign earnings in 
recent years have been enormous. On top 
of the inevitable strains of any development 
drive came the disruptions associated with 
the break with Russia, the disastrous flop 
of the Great Leap Forward, and a series of 
bad harvests. C^a has not only been try¬ 
ing to import modem plants and techno¬ 
logy. It has also been imj^rting grain, 
$300 million worth a year since 1960-61. 
And paying off burdensome debts to Russia. 
All this has been managed one way or 
another. China has indeed been scrupulous 
in paying promptly all bills. But in the 
process any fat must have been eliminated 
from its reserves. 

Despite efforts to balance trade bilater-^ 
ally, China has on average run a deficit of 
some $xoo million a year in its trade with 
the West. Nonnally this shortfall could be 
covered out of credits and remittances from 
overseas Chinese. Occasionally perhaps sur- 


I Accord in Algeria 

Two sets of negotiators trained in Cartesian lo^ic used all tlicir subtlety in 
reaching the Franco-Algerian oil agreement, which was finally published last 
week. As a result^ anything simple anyone can say about it is sure to be 
wrong. Here goes : 


In niosi ways the new terms upon which 
French aimpanies are to go on procfucing 
oil from the Sahara are broadly compar¬ 
able with chose upon which imemadonal 
oil companies produce oil in the Middle 
East—as modified by this year’s “ OPEC 
deals.” The companies alr^y piodudng 
oil from Saharan reserves will from 1965 
onwards pay tax on profits calculated as 
the difference between their cosu and a 
valeur de reference ; not the actual price 
at which diey sell their oil, as they have 
done up to now. 

ITiis “ tax reference price ” is not quite 
as high as the posted price set for Saharan 
crudes at Algerian ports, so that these 
companies have not gone quite over to the 
system of paying tax according to posted 
price, as in the Middle East; but it is 
quite as artificial a price as those Middle 
East postings, since the discounts that in¬ 
dependent customers can obtain on 
Algerian oil are even higher tlian they can 
get in the Middle East. The royalty pay¬ 
able on this Algerian oil, again, will con¬ 
tinue to be credited against tax, and not 
treated as a cost as it is now in the Middle 
East. But the actual tax rate goes up from 
50 per cent to 53 per cent for 1965-67, 
54 per cent for 1968, and 55 per cent for 
1969; and during 1969 the French and 
Algerian governments will together decide 
whether the price and die tax should 
change further. 

These dianges for the companies—only 
the French ones~operating in Algeria will 
bring them roughly in line with Middle 
East operators so far as oil is concerned. 
But (hey will have to sell the natural gas 
and natural gas liquids they may produce 
with it, or from gasfields discover^ sepa¬ 
rately, to the Algerian state on demand. 
They will get a price set according to their 
costs, taxes, an agreed return (15 per oeiu) 
on the capital employed and spent on ex¬ 
ploration, and a ** premium ” to encourage 
exploration in Algeria. Anything over and 
ab^ this that can be obtained as a mar¬ 
ket price for the gag, the Algerians will get. 
Effectively, for gas, the empanies will 
become little more than opiating ** con¬ 
tractors.” No Middle East operating 
company has ever yet been forced on to 
quite this basis. 

These arc the changes in terms for exist¬ 
ing French companies producing in 
Algeria. But these have concessions only 
where they have actually found petroleum; 
Algeria follows the pattern of France’s 
Code Napoleon mining law. They have 
exploration licences covering a far larger 
area, where they would up to now have 
been able to apply for concessions if they 
struck oil. But exploration and develop¬ 
ment of the remaining areas covered ^ 


French licences will now be transferred 
to a new French state company which will 
work an an Association Co-operative with 
an Algerian sute company. 

These two new state companies will 
work together primarily in a surface co¬ 
operative, about 180,000 square kilometres 
of tile most ** prospective ” acreage in the 
Sahara still unexplored; this includes 
most of the territory over which existing 
French companies hold exploration licen¬ 
ces but have not .yet been given conces¬ 
sions. The area vkll be parcelled up into 
sections, and on these tiie Algerian and 
French companies will work in association, 
with partidpation varying from 90 per 
cent French and xo per cent Algerian to 
10 per cent French and 90 per cent 
Algerian. But over the total area where 
they asre associated, their aggregate partid¬ 
pation must be 50:50. Within this surface 
oo-operative, the Algerian company must 
accept at kast 10 per cent of any acreage 
offered to it; but when French companies 
offer areas tliey have under licence outside 
(he favomed area to the two new com¬ 
panies, the Algerian company can refuse 
to participate. 

In the association co-operative, already 
nicknamed Ascop, the French company 
will finance 60 per cent of the Algerian 
one’s share of exploration expenditure (to 
be repaid later from oil income). If oil is 
Iknind and developed, the French associate 
also ocxnmits itself to buy any crude chat 
the Algerian offers k (ie., cannot sell 
itself), at the full oommerdal price less a 
discount that can rise, according to quan¬ 
tity and over time, to 20 per cent. 

In tome ways these are better terms for 
the oonccssionnaire than have recently had 
so be accepted in the Middle East; in one 
or two ways, perhaps, better for the 
government. Not all Middle East govem- 
meou would reUsh the govemmem-to- 
govenunent negotiadon involved, and 
mudi has been made in discussion of the 
fact that “oil is only part of the agree¬ 
ment.’* True ; but (he other parts include 
grants and loans from France to Algeria of 
Fr ifioo million over five years, plus state 
guarantees for suppliers’ credits by French 
finns to Algeria ; and an increase to 50 per 
cent in the Algerian share of the com¬ 
pany SN Repal. Those niighc not be so 
hard to swallow ? 

This will increase the Algerian revenue 
from oil produaion by existing companies 
aignificamly, and by the same process cut 
(he French oil profits. The buyers of oil 
produced from Algeria by these companies 
—notably refiners in France—-will have 
tome hard bargaining in their next supply 
contracts. 
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pluses with other communist countries may 
have provided an offset. In the normal way 
a surplus with one of its communist trade 
partners would simply be carried over as a 
credit against next year’s trade. The trade 
pacts do generally pi^mit the creditor to opt 
instead for immediate settlement—and 
settlement in convertible currencies. But the 
tacit understanding (club rules are not a 
monopoly of western finance) is that the 
option will not be taken up. 

Long-term debts to Russia have been met 
by unrequited Chinese exports to its west¬ 
ern neighbour. And now finally they have 
been paid completely. In theory this means 
that Oiina coidd run a balance of payments 
surplus of some $2oo-$250 million a year 
and—^if the exports were switched to wes¬ 
tern markets—this would be net earnings of 
freely convertible currency. In practice 
nothing of the sort is on the cards. The 
type of goods shipped to Russia—^largely 
simple textiles and rare metals—^will not 
easily compete in western markets. Com¬ 
petition on the metals is in most cases ruled 
out by transport costs. Competition in tex¬ 
tiles, hardly worthwhile against Japan. In¬ 
stead of a simple switch of the same goods 
from one foreign market to another, a shift 
in China’s trade to the West would require 
the development of entirely new lines for 
export—not a short-term proposition. The 
most likely course is balanced trade with 
Russia at the higher level. It is a solution 
that would suit Russia whose public has 
developed a taste for China's silks and still 
cannot be too fussy about the quality of its 
textiles. And clearly, at least in the short 
term, it is a solution that would suit China. 
The only overnight revolution in China’s 
balance of payments with the West would 
have to come, as a gift from God, from a 
turn in the run of bad harvests. 


PIPELINE FINANCE 

Outside Finance for 
Oil Hardware 

P ipeline Finance, the international con¬ 
sortium of European banks that has 
been set up to advise and raise funds for 
oil and natural gas projects,” has an eye to 
a need developing already that will expand 
greatly in future: the oil industry’s need for 
outside finance of its “ hardware.” Whether 
or not one takes every estimate of the oil 
industry’s future capital requirements 
seriously (there is a new one from somebody 
about every six months) there is no doubt 
that its needs arc enormous, and that it will 
go on seeking to cover more of them from 
world capital markets than the minuscule 
proportion it has had to raise there up to 
now. Downward pressure on prices arising 
from the world oil surplus, and upward 
pressure on tax-paid costs from govern¬ 
ments of produemg countries, are making it 
hard for the international companies to 
sustain their margins: sclf-financing to the 
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degree the industry has enjoyed in the past 
may nowadays just not be on. At this 
moment, moreover, the American and 
British companies that own most pf the 
game arc under pressure from their 
own governments, in balance of pay¬ 
ments difficulties, to raise as much as 
possible of their foreign capital require¬ 
ments abroad. (“Abroad” is a relative 
term; affiliates of American companies 
operating in Britain are fairly worried about 
Mr Callaghan’s references to them last 
week, when he directed special attention 
to borrowing by forcign-owned companies 
in this country.) 

“ Hardware is a relative term, too: but 
here it means fixed depreciable assets upon 
which the oi} industry can reasonably raise 
loans from European and other capital 
markets—with the assistance of just such 
consortiums as Pipeline Finance, which 
brings together both the London and Paris 
Rothschilds, S. G. Warburg, the Banque 
de Paris, the Deutsche Bank, and White 
Weld of Zurich (the European end of a 
well-known oil plant engineering group in 
the United States). Oil companies will not 
be the only organisations seeking to finance 
pipeline development in the coming years: 
trunk pipelines ft)r the movement of Dutch 
gas around Europe will involve nationalised, 
private wholesale, and municipal gas under¬ 
takings in large-scale development. The 
field looks a highly promising one for 
groups that can contribute financial 
expertise, and hire themselves some oil 
expertise too. 


VOLKSWAGEN CARS 

Faster Backs 

F or the first time Volkswagen has had 
to acknowledge the existence of com¬ 
petition—^from General Motors in Ger¬ 
many, and from a lot of other makers in 
Europe. It has strikingly increased the 
power of the “ beetle,” from 41.5 to 50 
brake horse power, while increasing the 
engine capacity only from 1200 cc to 
1300 c.c. This is to meet the challenge of 
the Rekord, made by General Motors’ 
Adam Opel company: this has two versions 
at 46 and 54 bhp. And the interval between 
servicings has been lengthened from 
3,000 to 6,000 miles. 

The 1500 has now become the 1600, 
with an increase in power from 54 to 65 
bhp; this matches the power of the ordin¬ 
ary Opel Rekord, though not of its more 
highly developed versions. At the same lime 
the 1600 is given a “fast” (or sharply 
sloping) back, and for the first lime in a 
VW product disc brakes on the front wheels. 
This presumably prior to its introduction to 
the United States later this year. Previously 
only the 1500 Variant (or Estate car) the 
most successful version of the 1500 in 
foreign markets, was to be sold there. The 
changes were needed, for Volkswagen has 
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become dan^rously dependent on two mar¬ 
kets, domestic and American. These took 
nearly 70 per cent of the production of 
beetles (362,750 out of 534,000) in the 
first half of 1965. The 1500 has not been 
very successful except in Germany, which 
accounted for 61 per cent of half yearly 
sales of 116,000. This—about 4,000 a week 
—is not a startling rate of production for a 
car that has been available now for nearly 
four years by any standards, especially 
those set by VW and the beetle. 

The redesign of the 1500 was certainly 
to make it less plump and undistinguished in 
appearance. It may also come from one of 
VW’s most daring advertisements in 
America. This shows the rear of a beetle, 
and is labelled “ the slowest fast-back on the 
road.” Now presumably VW can advertise 
that it has the two slowest fast-backs on the 
market. Such is American confidence in 
the product that it probably will—and get 
away with it 


FRENCH TYRE COMPANIES 

Interlocking Overlappers 

Paris 

HE agreement just drawn up between 
the two main rubber companies, 
Michclin and Kleber-Colombes, is a notable 
example of the strengthening of French 
industrial groups directly provoked by the 
pressure of American competition. Para¬ 
doxically, Goodrich, which has become a 
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WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Metals have fallen back—^tin and copper 
quite sharply—-as the effect of President 
Johnson’s latest decisions on Vietnam 
wore off. Beef and veal prices arc again 
slightly lower and a seasonal downturn 
may follow. 

The all-items indicator fell 1.2 points 
this week (to August 4 th). 

Index Percentage 



1958== 

100 

change on * 


July 

Aug. 

One 

Twelve 


28 

4 

month 

months 




ago 

ago 

ALL ITEMS 

103.5 

102.3 

+ 0.6 

- 4.7 

Food 

98.1 

96.9 

-0.5 

-10.5 

Fibres 

100.0 

99.7 

+ 0,4 

- 4.2 

Metals 

206.3 

199.0 

+5.7 

+ 14.6 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958 . 

• Charges relate to this week*s figures, bur these, 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 

B ans for tea and wool are not yet available 
last week. 
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FIBREGLASS UMnED 
llays many parts in 


?53 



—its peculiarity to New Zealand! A once-proliHc ground parrot 
that frequented forest areas, the KAKAPO hBS been so consistently 
prey^.upon by imported animals that it Is now unhappily very 
rare. \Ve know this because we are the National Bank of New 
Zealand. As such we have nearly 200 branches and agencies 
through which we provide a complete banking service in the North 
and South Islands. And in providing it we have gained over tho 
years an expert knowledge of many subjects that extends far 
beyond the scope of banking. Any of it is yours for the asking, if 
you’re thinking of doing business with New Zealand. So when 
you want to find out more about our country— 

ask 

The tUuUoMi dank 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
HfttaUIahed WZ 

HEAD OFFICE: 8 MOOROATE, LONDON ECE 
TaUphona: MONARCH 8811 

Nearly 200 branches and agencies thronglioui New Zealand 




These vehicles, present and future, are collected in en 
imaginary group, but they are not mere predictions 
of future trends, each one is an example of an actual 
application of Fibreglass products, f ibreglass wool for 
and thermal insulation, moulded insulation in lorry cabs 
and private cars. Fibreglass Reinfoiced Plastics (F.R.P ) 
in car bodies, locomotive roofs, train Joors and inteiioi 
structural fittings—the list is endless and increasing. 


Fibreg lass 

^■nmited 


ST. HELENS • LANCASHIRE • Ul: St. H«ltns £4022 



1. iMNlMltiifl ifMiiraiii wMcIm. 2. Tharaal mi ttwA ItralMlM. FRF mu f u uu air NItan la 

BiaSara railway tralaa. 3. FRF aiatar ayala lalrlafa. 4. FRF caackpaMla mi iaaalatlaa. S. Saani 
4aa4aala| haaaai paRa mi raaf liaaiw. I. FRF Rrhrar'a cafe aai feaSy. 7. Sparta car whh FRF feaCy. 
I. lacalaiaS raa4 Uahar it FRF. 
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miQority shareholder in Klcbcr-Colombes, 
has a lot less to do with it than other large 
American rubber companies, Goodyear, 
I'irestone and US Rubber. 

In fact, Goodrich has gradually been 
moving away from Kleber-Colombcs. I'he 
first stage of this progressive retreat was 
taken at the end of the last war, when 
Goodrich spontaneously gave up the 
majority holding in a company that it had 
itself founded in 1910. But it continued 
to hold about one quarter of the capital, 
and there were technical agreements 
between the two companies, particularly in 
automobile tyres. 

In spite of its holding in the Dutch 
Vredstein company (over 20 per cent), 
which is also accompanied by a technical 
agreement, Goodrich is much less actively 
concerned with the European market than 
the other big American rubber companies. 
In France especially. Firestone (in Bethune) 
and Goodyear (in Amiens) have recently 
set up big subsidiaries which have so far 
conquered only a modest share of the 
national market. And it was this threat 
that provoked this nationalist alliance 
between Alichclin and KIdber-Colombcs 
(certainly with government encouragement). 

Michelin, employing more than 20,000 
people, is a world group. Its turnover 
exceeds Frs. 1,000 million (£72 million) and 
its hold is firm, especially in France where it 
has over half the tyre market. In coming 
closer to Klebcr-C'lolombes, Michelin has, 
at the least, forestalled its most direct com¬ 
petitors. Even with a turnover of more 
than Frs. 600 million and a stall of 8,000, 
Klcbcr-Colombcs had become too small a 
company to withstand a battle destined to 
get more and more rough. This handicap 
was only partly compensated by more 
diversified activity than Michelin, particu¬ 
larly developed in industrial rubber and 
plastics where Rl^ber's aaivities will be 
useful to Michelin. 

This is an example of the elaborate forms 
of concentration that are delevolping in 
l*rance at present. The complete merger 
is tending to give way to the founding of 
common subsidiaries, or rationalisation 
agreements. Mkhetin oflScially owns only 
10 per cent of K 16 ber-Colombes capital— 
it also owns only just over half of Citroen 
Motors. The invest ment in Klcbcr is 
bound to increase. But for the moment it 
is enough. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICFS 

Sole Distributor Gets By 

Brussels 

(IF Q>mmon Market Commission 
recently took another step towards 
filling in the outlines of its policy on com- 
peduoa when it decided to exempt a sole 
dkeribution agreement between a Dutch 
manufacturer of kitchen utensils, Diepen- 
brock and Reigers (DRU) NV, and its 
French agent, Etablissements Blondel SA, 
from the Rome treaty ban on restrictive 


business practices. Although the French firm 
becomes sole authorised agent for DRU pro¬ 
ducts in France, the Commission decided 
to allow the agreement, because it contaias 
no clause forbidding Etablissements Blondel 
to re-export DRU products to other member 
states or obliging DRU to forbid wholesalers 
in Holland or elsewhere in the Cjommon 
Market to re-export its products to France. 
In other words, there is no question of scal¬ 
ing off the iTCiich market from the re^t of 
the EEC. 

This is the first time that the Conlmis^io^ 
has used the facility afforded by article 8>, 
clause 3 of the EEC treaty to exempt a duly 
notified commercial agreement fiom the 
general ban on restrictive business practices 
enunciated in clause i. It will probably be 
followed by a number of similar decisions in 
the next few months. From the legal point 
of view, two points should be noted about 
the DRU-Blondcl decision. In the first 
place, the Brussels Commission has 
reaffirmed its view that sole distribution 
agreements between firms in different mem¬ 
ber countries arc to be considered a priori 
as agreements in restraint of trade liable to 
affect trade between the member states and 
thus banned under clause 1 of article 85. 
This view is a)ntcsred by the Italian 
government, which holds that agreements 
between producers and distributors, w'ho by 
definition cannot compete with each other, 
do not come under article 85 but under 
article 86 on monopolies and the abuse of 
dominant positions. The CxHnniission has 
gone ahead in spite of the fact that the 
question is now sub jndice before the Com¬ 
munity Court of Jusiice in Luxemburg. In 
the second place, the Commission has con¬ 
firmed what it stated in its decision banning 
the GrundigConstcn agreement, namely 
that it has no objeaion to sole distribution 
agreements as such. It accepts the argument 
that in general they lead to improved distri¬ 
bution, one of the two main criteria for 
exemption under article 85, clause 3. What 
distinguishes the DRU-Blondel agreement, 
according to the Commission, is that it ful¬ 
fills the final condition for exemption laid 
down by the Rome Treaty, namely that the 
benefits d the agreement should be shared 
with the consumer. This is taken as proved 
by the fact that Etablissements Blondel, 
although appointed sole agents, will have no 
automatic monopoly of imports. Under its 
agreement with Grundig, Consten did have 
an import monopoly of the German firm’s 
products in France and as a result, accord¬ 
ing to the Commission, could and did charge 
monopoly prices, thus making a mockery of 
the concept of an integrated EFX' market. 


TOBACCO 

A Well-known Malady 

W ITH over 70 per cent of this year’s 
tobacco crop already sold in Southern 
Rhodesia and western Zambia, measures to 
restrict production seem to have produced 



the required effect. Prices have averaged 
over 35d. a lb compared with under 26d. 
a lb last season. The measures, which aimed 
to bring output back from last season’s un¬ 
expected 324 million lb to around 250 mil¬ 
lion, w'crc applied for one season only, and 
the fact that lower prices tended to open 
up new' markets for lower grades suggests 
that the growers would be wise not 10 act 
too hastily. 

As with other agriculuiral commodities 
now in difficulties, the slump in tobacco 
prices over the past couple of years seems 
due mainly to overproduction. Greece and 
Malawi had record crops in 1963. Malawi 
enforced a sharp cut in output in 1964, bur 
this was more than offset by unexpectedly 
heavy crops in Southern Rhodesia and 
western Zambia. As a result prices slum|X'd 
to a post-war low of 25.94d. a lb compared 
with around 41.6d. a year earlier. The 
United States cut acreage by 10 per cent 
for the main types of tobacco in 1964. but 

Tobacco production in 1964 

(million Ibsl 
GREECE 

2va 

INDIA 
741 


TURKEV 
3SO 

MALAWI 
27 - 

2AMB 
30 

RHODESIA 

304 



Exports 

% of 


1964 

total 


(C's mn) 

exports 

USA 

149-7 

1*5 

Zambia 

2-8 

1 -7 

Rhodesia 

39-2 

32 8* 

Malawi 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Turkey 

32'1 

21 -9 

India 

16*8 

2-7 

Greece 

42-6 

38 6 


* Total exports include exports to Zambid anJ 
Malawi. 

higher yields left production only slightly 
below the 1963 level and added Mime 200 
million lb to already heavy stocks. 

Demand in North America and liuropc 
has shown only temporary and limited reac¬ 
tions to periodic reports linking smoking 
with lung cancer. Far more significant has 
been the switch to filter tips and the more 
economical use of leaf by manufacturers. 
But since 1962, demand in Britain has been 
feeling tlic impact of increasing rates of 
duty. Outside Britain, the use of piix: 
tobacco, too, is declining, though this is off¬ 
set by a growing w'orld market for cigars. 

Fortunately for the main prodiKuig 
countries—the United States, Southern 
Rho^ia, Zambia, Malawi, Greece and 
Turkey—tobacco is far from being such an 
important source of export revenue as cocoa 
and coffee arc for their main producers. The 
table indicates the position for each. 
Greece and Turkey arc the most vulnerable, 
but diversification has been going ahead in 
tobacco-growing areas. 
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THE CITY IN AUGUS T 

Rumours, Mergers and a Lot 
of New Issues 


A wi-t ro an August when even 
more City men than usual seem to be 
away was noticeable for an unusually juicy 
crop of rumours. These centred on the 
likely effect of the assumed-to-be-bad 
reserve figures. When the equity market 
fell on Monday the rationalisation was 
devaluation fears: the rally on Tuesday and 
the 4 point rise on Wednesday were then 
blandly attributed to devaluation hopes. 
More probable underlying influences were 
increased expectation of an October election, 
combined with the not unreasonable feeling 
that this is the right point on Britain’s 
familiar trade cycle at which to step in and 
buy. 

As if to top all came the rumour that 
Lord Oomer had cut his summer holiday 
short TO rctiun to London in mid-week 
—in fact he W'as due to leave only at 
the weekend. As if to emphasise the 
flightincss of the market, Baltic Bonds rose 
up to eleven points after the announcement 
that negotiations on repayment would be 
resumed with the Russians in October, after 
a prolonged pause: since Britain only recog¬ 
nises Russian rule over the former Baltic 
States de facto, and not de jure, it has a 
diplomatic weapon to wield. But, to judge 
from previous settlements with communist 
governments, too much should not be hoped 
for. 

But even at this curious period some real 
events are happening in the market. First 
come the consequences of low market turn¬ 
over: scarcely more in July than in June for 
equities, back considerably from the June 
level (when there was a Conversion offer) 
in gilt-edged. With the outlook for business 
continuing bad over the next few months 
the number of impending mergers of small 
and medium-sized broking firms continues 
to mount. 

As corollary of the search for business 
comes a renewal of the perennial and amply 
justified plea for advertising by brokers. 
New that the very active Hentz has joined 
Merrill Lynch as American brokers in Lon¬ 
don prepared to advertise for business the 
pressure is on the Stock Exchange Council 
to let British brokers advertise—or at least 
let newspapers say from whose circulars 
they are cribbing their best comments on 
company affairs. Such advertising will 
probably come only with—or even after-— 
mergers of frighten^ small firms. 

1!^ fixed-interest industrial maiket is 
now the only source of new issues, as rights 
issues arc now even dearer. A number of 
large companies are nearing the market 
with Debentures to offer—mostly at 
or more—a list noticeably h^ded by 
Hawker Siddeley, which had been confid<;nt 


of not having to fund any of its 
million net iwcrdraft only a couple of 
months ago. And the pressure may gel 
worse later in the year. A number of 
American companies have built up very 
large overdrafts over the last year as their 
parents, frightened of the weakness of 
sterling, drained them of funds. They arc 
to be roughly squeezed if the banks obey 
the Bank of England’s latest dictat that these 
borrowings, however permanently they may 
have been granted, are to be rcvicv'cd at 
the end of September. With one eye on the 
British b;mks and the other on their Presi¬ 
dent, they may have to fund here—as 
British companies are having to use foreign 
markets for the capital needs of their own 
overseas business. 

In the circumstances brokers’ advice is 
getting super-cautious. One will say that 
a perfectly good equity portfolio can be 
constructed to yield a solid 7'.?;., with 
decided hope of capital profit come the next 
boom from such shares as British Motor 
(8,2''’,, at I 2 S. I ^d.). Hawker Siddeley (7.5% 
at 32s. 9d.), Radiation (7.3'., at 44s.), 
AsstKriated Brili.sh Picture (6.1'!;') at 
24s, 9id.), and any number of large 
breweries at or around 54%. Other analysts 
arc going back to the past to remember the 
fifteen years of agony after the slump of 
1873—that was the real depression—or 
the cuts in the dividends of steel companies 
that preceded by several years the skimp of 

1929. 

The seriously gloomy arc digging in 
with building societies or medium dated 
gilr-edged—since according to them the 
market could still be unhappy when the 
shorts are due for redemption. Some arc 


buying foreign stocks or ^'despite burnt 
fingers last November) shares in British 
compwnics with large overseas interests. 
They all seem to think that Imperial 
Tobacco (7.4% at 5s. 3d.) is worth buying. 
Some brokers arc even doing a fair amount 
of business. But not all the lime. And with 
no great expectations of better times. 

BRl I ISll PRINTING CORPORATION 

End of the Beginning 

T uk dispute in British Printing has been 
settled in the family thanks to the pres¬ 
sure from institutional shareholders, large 
customers, and banking creditors. Mr 
Wilfred Harvey is to retire from the board 
of British Printing Corporation on October 
31 St. He will remain available '‘in a con¬ 
sultative capacity” for a couple of years 
until he is seventy and will be paid accord¬ 
ing to the formula used before Purnell, his 
old company, took over Sir Geoffrey 
Crowiher’s Hazell Sun. He will not claim 
any commission on the profits earned by 
Hazell Sun—this without having made a 
formal reply to the attacks of his critics. 
Sir Dingwall Bateson, whose appointment 
to the board of BPC was one of the causes 
of discontent of the Hazell Sun directors, is 
to retire—though the statement says that 
he was elected to the board for pur¬ 
pose of helping to resolve the difficulties,” 
which is ceruinly an original line of thought. 
Mr Peter Lavington, Mr Harvey’s son-in- 
law, appoined to the board at the same time 
as Sir Dingwall, is to remain. 

Now all parties have gone on holiday, 
interrupted in the ease of Sir Geoffrey 
and Mr Rayne by a well-publicised lunch 
at the Savoy Grill. The interval leaves a 
number of gaps. BPC needs refinancing, 
at a rime when debentures cost about 7l%. 
It needs a chairman who will deal with pos¬ 
sible bidders, and with restive Gustomers, 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Disturbed — both ways — 
by worries about sterling. 

NEW YORK 

Marching on to war. 

JAPAN 

Recovery continues. 


INDICES 


Percentage 
change from: 



July 

? 

• Aug. 

t. 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

menih 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

London 

M2-4 

37*2 

+1-2 

+2 5 

—II 7 

New York 

N7 9 

803 9 

4-1*8 

+1-2 

+ 6 1 

France 

MS 

: 90 2 

4-I8 

+» 8 

-11-9 

Germany 

93-6 

: .W 1 

+ 16 

+6 1 

-10 5 

Holland | 

330 3 

333 0 

+0 9 

+01 

- 18 

Canada 

IS30 

156 0 

+2-5 

-1*7 

+ »*2 

Australia 

319 0 

310 4 

•-0-2 

+3 4 1 

*15 1 


\\JM-4 

1,135 3 

+4-6 

+8-2 1 

*12-4 

* Tor Bases onrf Stock Prtces aorf Yiofilr sod Pager S73 and S74. 

1 tendon, July 29Ui nrd Anguit 5th. 
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bankers and managers. It needs a manag¬ 
ing director who can create a central organi¬ 
sation in DPC capable of sorting out its 
heterogenous collection of printing com¬ 
panies. And the group is short of managers 
able to run individual units effectively—for 
different printing works have different and 
non-standard managerial needs. 

The delay in making these decisions is 
unfortunate, since business and initiative 
seep out of a group left for long in such a 
state of indecision—although the share 
price;) firm at i8s. 3ld., reflects relief at the 
end of the troubles, rather than the real 
position of the group. Only this week 
Thomson Publications started to print the 
Illustrated Lemdon Neu's at an inde¬ 
pendent printer: it had formerly been 
printed by letter-press at Sun Printers, part 
of Hazell Sun. It is now being printed by 
web-fed offset litho. Plant suitable for the 
job is apparently available at another BPC 
subsidiary* which did not have the neces¬ 
sary technical courage to quote for the job, 
even though it was invited to do so. And 
there could be other losses sooner rather 
than later. 

HARVEYS OF BRISTOL SIIOWF.RINGS 

Cold War 

HE bid from Showerings Vine Products 
and Whiteways for Harveys of Bristol 
is now four weeks old. But still no detailed 
statement has been issued from the Shower- 
ings side. No doubt it is against the nature 
of a Somerset man to rush anything and 
Mr George MeWatters, is on firm ground 
in urging the Showerings directors to hurry 
up. Since the Harveys directors are reserv¬ 
ing their comments until the detailed state¬ 
ment has been issued, the whole future of 
Harveys has been in suspense for nearly a 
month. 

The Harveys directors have let it be known 
that they have written to Showerings asking 
for profits and dividend forecast to support 
the bid. Taking their inspiration from the 
British Printing Corporation cause celebre 
they have also requested details of the 
Showerings directors’ service agreements. 
This is evidently to be a normal feature of 
take-over negotiations in future. Mean¬ 
while to help shareholders make up their 
minds the Harveys accounts have been pub¬ 
lished a fortnight early. But these do little 
to support the Harveys’ view that the offer, 
on present information, is not acceptable. 
The profits figures for the year were already 
known. How much of the 1964-65 in¬ 
crease arises from the sale of the loss-making 
Bristol Vintners chain is still not dis¬ 
closed. The trump (if that it what it is) 
may be played later vtbtn Showerings has 
shown its hand. So may a profits forecast. 

What does seem to have emerged over 
the last four weeks is that nobody else is 
eager to bid for Harveys—or at least no¬ 
body is inclined to enter the fray at this 
stage. In fact there have been no signs that 
the Harveys directors, who claim the sup¬ 
port of nboat 35 per cent of the share- 
Wders, have even attempted to rustle up 
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a better bid. The market too has given up 
hope. Harveys shares now stand at 17s. 
10'd., against the value of the bid, 18s. 2d. 

SPERRY RAND 

Univacuum ? 

M r j. frank FORSTER takcs over as 
President from Mr Harry Vickers, 
for many years the presiding genius of 
Sperry Rand, at the fourth annual general 
meeting at which the dividend on the 
common stock was passed. Sperry Rand 
has been suffering for the last few years 
from a squeeze on three of its activities: 
defence orders (40of sales last year; 
have been fewer and less profitable 
since the arrival of Mr McNamara 
ar the Pentagon: Univac is among the many 
unprofitable computer companies: com¬ 
petition in the typcwTiter market has been 
cutthroat, and Remington has suffered with 
the rest. 
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So sales, nearly $1.25 billion in the year 
to March 31st, were scarcely higher than 
they had been five years before, a^ pre-tax 
profit, at $52 million, much as it had been 
in the years since 1958. But there were 
special write-offs of nearly $19 million for 
obsolescent computers and equipment—and 
the whole basis of depreciation for com¬ 
puters has now been made decidedly more 
conservative. Not that Sperry Rand lacks 
considerable strengths. Vickers Hydraulic 
equipment does well, despite attempts by 
the makers of construction equipment to 
make their own equipment. New Holland 
Farm machinery continues to benefit from 
farm mechanisation, and has strengthened 
its interests in Europe with the acquisition 
of the Belgian Claeys company. These two 
interests increased their sales by $46 million 
to $338 million. 

Of the ailing divisions the most hopeful 
is the defence side. With a whole range of 
navigational and radar devices, Sperry Rand 
will be a prime beneficiary of the upsurge 
in basic defence spending that seems 
certain as the war in Vietnam continues to 
escalate. Sales of equipment to the Ameri¬ 
can government were virtually $100 million 
down last year at $500 million. A return 
to pre-1960 “ normality ” would provide a 
major impetus to the company. Remington 
office machinery is good, but the competi¬ 
tion is far hotter than in Remington’s 
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palmy days, with Olivetti-Underwood re¬ 
covering, and International Business 
Machines a major competitor for electric 
typewriters. 

But the big question-mark hangs over the 
Univac computer division, supposedly a pet 
of Mr Vickers. Univac made the first com¬ 
puter, and its technical strength has never 
been doubted. But with sales of under 
$300 million, it is competing “across the 
board” with IBM—^whose sales were $3.2 
billion last year. In fast scientific com¬ 
puters it is facing fierce and successful com¬ 
petition from Control Data and Scientific 
Data Systems. Unlike RCA and General 
Electric, it has no real associates or 
licensees in Europe or Britain. Although 
Univac recently got the million contract 
for a bookings computer for British 
European Airways. Even so the future 
looks pretty bleak. The new President, 
after making his name as head of the Vickers 
Hydraulics division, went in last year as 
a new broom in Univac: he prudently 
refused to say when the company would 
start to make profits, and may ^ now con¬ 
sidering possible deals. But with whom ? 
Most possible European link-ups, with the 
exception of Philips, have been pre-empted 
by competitors. At this late stage no-one 
(not even Philips) can be frightfully 
anxious to get into the market for com¬ 
mercial computers, as opposed to the 
systems control or factory automation 
business. How far new management can 
trim improfitablc business is still not clear. 
At the moment the price of $12 h, with a 
price-camings ratio of 14!, is not as pessi¬ 
mistic as the record of the share price 
—and the company—over the last few years 
might suggest. 

TIMES 300 COMPANIES 

Real Figures Next Time? 

T he bold attempt by The Times to 
emulate Fortune magazine and publish 
a list of the 300 largest companies in 
Britain^ has not been entirely successful 
—largely because British companies do not 
publish ^1 the necessary statistics. Fortune*s 
list of American companies comprises the 
top 500, by order of sales. The Times has 
to go by capital employed. This is regret¬ 
table but inevitable: over half the com¬ 
panies in the 300 do not give any indication 
of their turnover. 

While no one expects any useful sales 
figures from shipping companies, there 
are oddities in other sectors. Watney 
Mann among the breweries is alone in 
giving turnover, British-American alone 
among tobacco companies in not giving it 
—though in other fields sales silence is also 
maintained by some subsidiaries of impor¬ 
tant American companies, such as Heinz, 
Woolworth, Mobil Oil and Procter & 
Gamble. Interestingly, however, only 12 
out of the top 50 companies do not give 

♦The Times 300, 58. from The Times, 
Printing House Square, London, EC4. 
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turnover, against thiny-two from the 
bottom fifty. Last year's demand by ihe 
London Stock Exchange for turnovei 
figures is beginning to affect companies j it 
may be possible for next year’s list to be 
graded by turnover. If so. The Times will 
have to take care to exclude excise duties 
in the sales of tobacco and oil companies— 
not to mention the breweries. Turnover is 
given gross in all cases at the moment. 
Fortune tries to give a net figure, and, 
indeed, guesses where oflicial figures are not 
given. 

Even in the present list there arc doubts 
to be raised, and not only because the dates 
of valuation of assets vary so wildly as to 


FUEL DISTRIBUTION 

Profits Not in the Bag 

T he fuel companies, encouraged by 
British Rail, arc concentrating their 
depots. This means that the average haul 
for delivery by road tends to get longer and 
more expensive. But the market is not grow¬ 
ing over the longer-term and profits will 
not be made easily. So the companies arc 
having an unhappy lime, since the re¬ 
organisation by the railways involves the 
merchants themselves in considerable capital 
expenditure on more modern handling 
equipment and metered delivery vehicles. 

Charrington, Gardner, Locket’s pre-tax 
profit for the year to March 3i8t, a little 
down on the previous year's at £i^oy 
million, was just 2 % of sales ; a narrow 
margin but much better than the 0.8 
for 1964 . The rewards for consolidating 
into larger units and taking over smaller 
companies in the retail coal trade are small, 
but at least Charrington’s profits appear to 
be in an uptrend despite the fall this year, 
caused by the recently found losses of an 
engineering subsidiary which should not 
recur after the current years. The profits 
of Rickett, Cockerell, however, have been 
falling for the past three years and this 
jrcar’s figure (to March 31 SI) of £ 429,000 
IS even below 1961’s. No figures for sales 
arc given ; one can only suspect that profit 
margins are even narrower than Charring- 
lon’s. It is certainly surprising to learn that 
in 1964 Rickett had more orders for cheap 
summer coal than it had stocks when the 
season ended and was consequently forced 
to buy at in-season prices. 

Neither company has any gearing; 
Charrington has a comparatively large net 
overdraft of £800,000, Rickett a modest 
one of £50,000. But Charrington ploughs 
back more proportionally. Its dividend is 
covered 2.6 times (after a low tax charge of 
44%) and with a fairly high depredation 
charge the net cash flow at £900,000 is 
about 90% of pre-tax profits. Rickett’s 
dividend is covered 1.7 tmes (after a 54% 
tax charge); its depreciation is lower than 
Charrington’s, so net cash flow is equivalent 
to just under 40% of pre-tax pre^ts. The 
balance ^eets suggest that Charrington has 
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make them of limited value. Trade and 
other investments arc put in at book, not 
at market, value (which is also in the 
accounts), which can make nonsense with 
some companies—^Burmah Oil, for example, 
where ihc excess of market over book value 
of the holding of shares in British Petroleum 
and Shell is £140 million, enough to jump 
the company up from twentieth to sixth 
place in the list. And one minor point: the 
market capitalisation of Montague Burton 
is given at a sensationally low £5.2 million. 
This, of course, is the value only of the 
voting Ordinary capital. If the non-voting 
‘‘A” shares arc included, the total becomes 
a more reasonable £30! million. 


used its large ploughback on plant and 
equipment, which represents 62?.^ of its net 
assets, compared with Rickert's 47% ; and 
Rickett’s sales of these assets show that it 
depredates them more fully, and so uses 
them longer, before selling. Charrington, 
then, gets a lower return on its assets than 
Rickett, but, perhaps because it is using 
more modern equipment, it docs manage 
to increase its profits. It has also diversified 
more fully with fuel oil distribution (for 
Mobil) as opposed to Rickcit’s agency busi¬ 
ness and various transport interests. Both 
companies are also builders’ merchants, a 
traditional association of interests for coal 
merchants. 

Narrow margins and, in Rickcit’s case, 
falling profits, argue that both companies 
are still too small and integrarion in the 
retail coal trade has not gone far enough. 

Profitable competition now is not between 
coal merchants but between coal, oil, 
gas and electricity. And with the demand 
for domestic coal falling off the domestic 
oil trade is going to become increasingly im¬ 
portant. The narrowly traded Rickett 
shares yield 9.17.7 at i 6 s. 6 d. and Charring- 
ion’s 5.7% at 8s. 6d. How long the two 
companies can remain independent must 
depend largely on the attitude of the family 
directors of Rickett. Phe Charrington 
directors for their part must be watching 
suspiciously the much larger and generally 
more profitable Powell Duffryn ; for them 
it might be a matter of taking over or being 
taken over. 

Powell Duffryn, tliough originally a big 
colliery owner, now has a wide range of 
interests, and coal distribution provides 
only 16% of group trading income. But 
this small proportion is £600,000 and 
oil provides a further £700,000, so Powell 
Duffryn is still a large unit in the fuel 
business, nearly as big as Charrington and 
Rickett combined on a profits basis. Des¬ 
pite troubles in some of the other sub¬ 
sidiaries, trading profit for the year to 
March 3i8t was up by £300,000 to £5.1 
million; but after higher interest and tax 
charges, equity earnings were scarcely 
changed at £2 million. The dividend is 
raised a point to 11%, At 19s. i^d., the 
share yields 5.8%. 

Last year’s results do not fully justify 
this fairly low yield. Powell Duffryn is 
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Only the best and worst figures are given 
for “ return on capital employed.” Half the 
bottom 15 arc shipping companies, four are 
shipbuilders, two are steel companies—as 
might be expected. The two highest are 
Granada and Associated Television, al¬ 
though the figures may be different next 
year when the turnover levy on television 
advertising has had a real chance to bite. 
It is a pity that the list docs not give return 
on capital for all 300, as it does profits. 
Given the generally inadequate standard of 
corporate accounting to shareholders in this 
country, any attempt to tabulate orders 
must be inadequate. This one is useful 
none the less. 



essentially an industrial holding company 
and their shares yield 8% or more—except 
for Thomas Tilling, with its exceptional 
record. The company’s management is now 
to be reorganised along normal and sensible 
holding company lines, with the chairman, 
vice-chairman and finance director to be left 
free to concentrate on group affairs. This 
set-up should help the company to avoid 
the holding company’s curse, which it en¬ 
countered last year ; the subsidiary (in this 
case heating and air conditioning) which 
lets the rest down. 

Throughout the previous credit squeeze, 
Powell Duffryn managed to raise its profits 
and equity earnings. But it will not have 
an easy task in increasing the profits of its 
heating and lir conditioning subsidiary in 
a crowded market. And, while cold winters 
encourage higher fuel sales, they do not 
necessarily bring higher profits, since mar¬ 
ginal delivery costs rise very quickly 
although the new West Drayton depot was 
running well below capacity, and conse¬ 
quently inefficiently. The dividend is more 
than safe with a cover of 2.5 limes. Cash 
flow should increase under corporation tax 
and the group’s financial position, already 
strong with net overdrafts down impres¬ 
sively to £4 million against £3! million the 
year before, will be strengthened further. 
And cash in a depressed stock market can 
be put to a good use. 
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P.nM-iip Opital Lit. ^,000,000^000 

EX I KAC IS I ROM ANNUAL REPORT I OR i/14 


Tlic Annual General Meeting and an Exuaordinaiy Gcncial 
.Mceiing of Society Italinna per Condone ci’Acqut S.p.A. was hdd 
on June 14,1965, ai 10.30 a.m. ai the new he id oflicc in Vialc Liegi. 26, 
Cav. di Gr. Cr. Marchese Giovanni Battista Sacchetti, C^hairman of 
the Board of Directors, presiding. After the detailed report of the 
I Biiard of Directors, illustrated by Cav. del Lavoro Prof. Don. Loris 
Corbi, Deputy Chairman and Maniging Director, as well as the 
report of the auditors had been read, the Balance Sheet at December 
31, 1964 was adopted unanimously. It closed with a net profit of 
Lit. 630,028,965 out of which a dividend of Lit. 28 before lax per 
^ share of l.it. 250 nominal has been distributed as from June i6ih. 

It was also resolved to fix the number of the members of the Board 
of Directors at 9, to confirm in oflicc .he retiring direcuu's, and to 
elect Rag. Raoul Piccllo as a new member. 

The auditors, n^Iiosc three-year term of office had also expired, were 
equally confiiincJ in office. 

CXniAl 01 nil COMPANY INCRFASII) 

It was also resolved un mimously Cihus taking a praiscvvortliv step 
inwards a more balanced ratio of resources to loans in relation to the 
nature and the term of the latter) to increase the Comp my\ capital 
^’iVorn its present figure of Lit, 5,000m. to Lit. 7,000m. by the issue of 
Sm. shares of Lit. 250 nominal each, to be ollereJ to present share¬ 
holders as of right at par at the rate of two new shares for each 5 
shares held plus a pvissiblc charge for expenses. It was further unani¬ 
mously resolved to issue an unsecured debenture loan of an amount 
nod in excess of Lit. 3,000m. at a rate of interest not exceeding 6 per 
cent for a maximum term of 20 years, with the Company being 
entitled to ctteci total or partial redemption of the loan bcfoic the due 
date. 


As for works conn acted for in the course of the year, ihch ti *.al 
falls far short of the work cairicd out during the same pciiod. This 
was due primarily to the need facing those responsible for the 
country’s economic policy at the end of 1963, to select projects already 
planned in relation to their ingcncy in ('ider to reduce overall 
expenditure. 

llie abrupt stop winch had become necessary between the end of 
1963 and the beginning of 1964 i'> s.ivc money, and with it the national 
economy threatened by maddening increases in both costs and con¬ 
sumption, also affected projects of public woiks by putting back 
those that could be deferred. 

In this connection the report expresses the hope that those in 
charge ot Italian affairs not only realised the loss suffered by the 
companies as a result of certain threatened reforms, bin also had the 
courage to denounce ilic errors commiiicd, and to undertake to review 
the plans. 

Ix should be added here that, for their part, the undertakings con¬ 
cerned will be engaged increasingly in cumpeiilion on business and 
costs with groups and countries that arc progrcs'^ively stronger and 
more detcimined. 

COMIMIIM. KIM IN lUKNOMK 

As lar the company r.sclt CiMuerned, it is pointed out lhal 
turnover was up by 47.7 per cent on 1963, and tliat Group turnover 
u.is up by Sy.s per cem on the encouraging figure of the presiou^ 
>car. All the Company's previous achievements in its long and 
honourable history were siirptssed during the year, and by a \v:dc 
m.irgin at that (in terms of leil values). 

comparison beiwecn the national index figures relating to tlie 
growth of industrial prvsduciiou .base 1953 . too) and that of ilie 
C-ompain and the Gjoup shows :hc following picture: 


PIUH.KISS I)UKIN<; 1964 


As regards the (A^nipany’s high level of activity during 19^4, the 
large number of projects completed during the year included in 
particular ihc construction of a stretch of around 9 km. of the Auto¬ 
strada del Sole, between Incisa Valdarno and Magliano Sabino at the 
bend of the Tiber river, the river being spanned by two bridges. This 
• ^ involved some rather dilficuli foundation woik which w.is carried out 


successfully. 

Other projects worth noting, apart from the work on ihc longest 
car-tunnel in the world (the Mont Blanc Tunnel) cairicd out in 
previous years, included the building of the road bed of the tunnel 
.ind of the ventilation conduits for fresh and used air, both of which 
were carried out with large reinforced concrete components, pre¬ 
fabricated in a plant specially designed and built .at the tunnel 
approach. 

^ This was a highly specialised undertaking for which there w'cic no 
precedents of any kind, carried out in record time very much in 
advance of the period contracted for, which made it possible to open 
the tunnel to traffic by the middle of July. 

The contracts, signed in previous years and carried out during 1964, 
are many in number spread over different parts of the counuy and 
covering a variety of special skills. Some of them were completed 
^ during the first few months of the current year, and others arc 
approaching completion, whilst the Company remains engaged in a 
hose of important works requiring high standards, such as the out¬ 
standing viadua over the Polcevera river, the difficul: Pollino tunnel, 
and the embankment for the Nicolctti reservoir. 

♦ 


Changes in % 




the previous year 



I9b3 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

General N.itional Index . .. . 

lob 

241 

242 

4- 8-7 

4-0 4 

Condone Index. 

100 

264 

390 

- 5*5 

4-47-7 

Condoite Group Index. 

too 

369 

697 

4 24 2 

4 89 5 


Whilst allowing fur the iiK’vitablc weakness of such comparisons 
it seems clear that there was a not.iblc difference between the progress 
made during the period under review' by national prv)duciiv)n as a 
whole on the one haiul, .md that of the Company and the Group 
on the other. 


THE BAI.WCI. sum 

The balance sheet, which reflects the progress made by the Com- 
p.iny, shows the following picture in its most imponani items 'in 
Lit. m. with the differences wiili the preceding year being gi\en in 
brackets): 

Assets: “ sundry debtors and debtors (associated companiev 
6.312.3 ( - 2,190.6); “works'* 5,280.2 (T589); “trade investments 
2,040.1 ( - 83); “ real estate “ 2,039.5 (i 352); “ plant and ma^ liincry ” 
4.91 S.2 C1S5.8). 

Liabilities: “share capital** 5,000; “5.5 per cent bonds” 3,750; 
“banks and other financial insiivutions’* 3,021; “bills’* 3.500; 
“ depreciation fund** 3.397.8. 







CIOMPAKV Mill: riNCi RKI'OR I S 


STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Mil >V. I. Cl. SM KIl.lVS RIVU W Ol HOMl wo 
UMIISIAS OPlKVnONS 


'riic ‘'C\ciity-foiirili Amihi.i! Ch^ikmI Wcciinj^ 
of Sled Uroilicis aiiJ C^oinpaii> Jaiiiited will be 
held on August 27ili in London. 

Tlic following is an extract I nun ilie suie- 
ment by the Chaiiman and Alaiugiiig Dircctoi, 
Mr W. 1'. G. Salkcld, wliidi been drcuhted 
to Shareholders: 

Our profits for the year ai ^4yl,4^y arc down 
as compared with the 1963 profiis of L'o39,()33. 
Last year we liad the benefit r»l a substantid 
profit from ilic sale of assets and this coupled 
witli a reduced income fnsir our petroleum 
interests accounts mainly for the decrease. After 
providing iC280,000 for taxation the net profit 
for the year was £211,459. 'I'his figure is greater 
by £39,351 than the consolidated profit; tliis is 
largely accounted for by losses of certain sub¬ 
sidiaries W'hich have been met from their profits 
of previous years. 

Dividends have been paid as set out in the 
Report of the Directors and ue liave considered 
it prudent to place £87,500 to the reserve for 
contingencies bringing it up to /J3S7,500. 

UNirr.D KIN(. 1 )(>\\ : 

Carbutf & Co. (192S) Ltd.: 1 'hi^ ( oinpims 
again made a loss altliougli uith die disposal of 
the London mill this was much reduced and to 
a considerable extent arose from the cost of 
winding up the London organis.aion. 

Their Subsidiary, Walter Holmes Lid of Hull, 
did not li.ave as good a year as in 196.^. 

An increased dividend was received from their 
trade invesiment, Yorkshiio Agiicultuial Dnei^ 
Ltd., which again made a sali^faelol•y proln. 

Sondes Place Research Laboratories Ltd.: 
llic volume of work on the chemical side pmved 
disappointing during 1964 and in the absence 
of long term contracts, ahliouuh the mechanical 
side made good progress, ilie c'.ompan\ a'.'.ain 
incurred a loss. 

Expanded Perlite Limited : expected 

this Company cxpeiicnced adverse condj- 
tions in 1964—restricted demand and i educed 
prices for its product:)— and nt' Dividend ha.s 
been paid. Sales in the ciirreni year so f ir are 
on a more encouraging ^c.ile though profir 
margins remain very thin 

Steel Brothers & Higgins fliisuranec) Ltd.: 
Our wholly ow’ned Subsidiary of I.loyds brokers 
had a successful year: results show a 
satisfactory increase in income and profit, ’l*hc 
growth in income for 1965 lo date has been 
maint.aincd. 

As opportunities are available we me secklnii 
to expand our activities in insurance. 

H. G. Sanders & Son Ltd.: As autieipnted 
when we purchased our interest a period of 
reorganisation ensued the fruits of wliicli were 
becoming apparent by the end of the year 


o\ I Ksi \s 

BURMA ; I lee.ret lo idvisc iluii we h.ive so 
Ini nvide no pi ogres , in remitting oui tunds out 
of Itunna and have iheielore the cguivaleiit of 
/,763,0(K) lying in the Ikiiik.s in Rangoon. Noi. 
I regret to sa>, have we received the Ihinncse 
Cioveriirnent’s permission to transfer ilic two 
properties ^book value 109,000' which have 
been sold siibieci to tins permission. 

INDIA : 'riie food proLureincnt ageiic> fiu the 
Indian Tea Associaiion functioned satisfactorily 
during 1964 in spite of Mipplv difiiciiltics. 

The Iiido-Burina Petroleum Co. Ltd.: A'eiy 
Lompctiiive conditions prevailed in the oil 
market and lower profit margins were again 
e.Npericnced. This has been refiecled in a Divi¬ 
dend of 12' per cent on tlte Ordinary (aipital 
compared W'ith 17‘. per cent Dividend phis 5 per 
cent special distribution ioi i9ol 

PAKISTAN : Pinal figures for Pakistan as a 
w'hole W'ere rather better than in 1963 in that 
although restrictions on ir.iding resulted in a 
poorer year in Karachi tins was more than com¬ 
pensated foi by improved iexults from Chiiia- 
Rorig 

In tile cut lent yeai the same bioad palteiii 
voiuiiiue V 

CEYLON : Our subsidmiics. p. B. Oeasey 
Si Co. Ltd and Dailey. Butler & Co. Ltd., had 
a reasonably satisfaetorv jear though economic 
conditions m CeyliMi continued difficult and a 
moratorium was tlet hired on the remittance of 
diviticnds At rhe time of writing the econoniK 
climate appears ratliei biigliter. 

MIDDLE EAST: Our A-Miciaied (.oin- 
pany. .Spinnev’- (194S 1 id, had a satist.ictois 

vear and we Inve te^^eived ihe s.iine Divideiivl a- 
1 >^i ye II 

Til fraq oiii A‘MKiiieil f'ompanv. U did.no 
Developments Ltd had a successful veni 

EAST AFRICA : CTiii Assoenates. Hr;iini:iiin 

(-'omp.inv, I iimiid, .oniinucd to trade on i 
sail'^faitorv b.i'^i'. 

CANADA ; I.a a je.ir 11 ihi^ nine we weie in 
process of purehasiM*', oiitsi.mding minority 
interests in our various (.ompanics in Western 
C^ianadu and regrouping out operating iiueie.sts a.s 
Divisions or investments of one Company wit It 
lteade|uarieis in Vanconvei. 'I'his rcorgaiusation 
was begun in 1964 and LOinpleicd eaily this ycai 
and ail our ('.anndian ti.idmg and m.iriiifaeluring 
interests are now owned by one Company called 
Steel Brothers St Co. fC.anada) Ltd Both turn¬ 
over and profits increased in 1964 and with 
Vi'esiern ('annda llonrisliing ail indications are 
that 196’^ should aLo be siucesslul, 

PROSPECTS ; Tn many of the Countries in 
which vve operate political and economic con¬ 
ditions mtikc forecasting hazardous but so far in 
the current year overall results arc not greatly 
differciil from those of 1964. 
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THE INDIAN IKON&STEH 
CO. LTD. 

(liuorpniMted under the fiuli.in 
Ci>iii|Mnics All ii)i )) 

'rile .Aimual Cicneial Meeting <if 'llie Indi.ii' 
lion Ck Steel (iompanv. Limited will bv held i*ii 
Septetnbvi 3 m ('alciilia 

The folliuving an extiacl tiom the Malenieiii 
bv the ( li.iiimaii. Sir Bircn Muukcriev, wiiicli 
h.ts been issued to the sliaieholders lor the ve.o 
elided MaKh ^1, . 

P'ollowing upon the adiievemeni loi two ye.u 
in succession of .i pioduction of steel appioxi 
mating to the laied capacity of die plant, 1 had 
stated last year that barring untoward events, n 
was hoped that this position would be main¬ 
tained. UnforUiriatcly, in the year under rcvicv' 
untoward evcMits did, in fact, occur and as u 
coiiNCciuencc the production of steel ingots fell 
to 949,887 tonnes, representing a reduction of 
76,899 tonnes fiom the production ol the pjc 
vious year. 

The major nii.sfurtuiic was the loss of output 
occasioned by a inisliup to No. 3 Blast Furnace 
lliat occurred on June 26, 1964. TTic difficulties 
and hazards of restarting a blast furnace after a 
long and premature emergency shutdown ate 
well known, and this occasion was no exception 
It was only after many disappointing and at 
times heaithrcakiiig experiences that the furnaee 
was successfully restored to normality on Aiigiisi 
8, 1964, the loss of iron production occasioned 
by the occurrence amounting to approximately 
60.000 tonnes. 

The poor and violently flucruating gualiiy ol 
die supplies of coal and limestone reiidetvJ 
operations iliroughout the year exceptionally 
diflicuh. ITuctuation in quality is of itself no 
new problem, but in the matter of average 
quality it liad been thought previously that ,as 
regards coal titc position could not conceivably 
deierioraie furilier from that of the previous 
ye.ir, wfieii llie average ash content of the coal 
supplies leathi-d the .ippallingly high figure ol 
18.76 per cent. In llie event, quality did, m 
f.iel. still furtliei deterior.ite and in the \c;ii 
under review ihi- .iveiTige ash eonieiU of oui 
eo.ll rimoLinievi to no less than 19.sS p^-r tent 
T'he resuhani itk tease in the ash content of the 
coke charged to the bl.isi furnaces led to sfiH 
greatci ditticuliics of operation and was inevii 
ably reflected iii an increased volume of slag 
vviili cousequeni marked reduction in the output 
of iron from ilic turnaces. 

Ill this mallet of coal we arc to a large CMcnt 
helpless, ■-m,.e the position icsolves itself essen¬ 
tially into d quesiion citlicr of accepting tiu 
alioimciiis made by tltc Coal Controller oi o\ 
gohig without 

It is apparent that any long-term lelicf is to be 
looked for only iii the building up of production 
from the Company’s own colliery properties and 
the vast Collieries Development Project or. 
w'hidi we ate now fully launched is beiny 
pressed forward with the utmost possible- 
expedition The completion of this Protect will 
render us practically independent of outside 
sources and will ensure regular supplies of con¬ 
sistently good quality coking coal wicii great 
consequential benefit in the operational efficiency 
of our blast furnaces. 

KUUT lOUNOAlES 

The total production of castings for the year 
under review was again gov'crned largely by tiie 
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.nailabiliiy of pig iron Jnd, m 213J99 tonnes, 
uniaincd below the cipaciiy ol the foundries. 

From ilie tceimicnl aspevt, rhe year was 
interesting as establishing our .ibiliiy saiisfaC' 
torily to undertake a range of castings, both of 
steel .md of iron, of a more djUiciilt and intri¬ 
cate nature than previously indigenously pro¬ 
duced and in the development by us of a new 
type of sand stowing pipe ; wlnlst research was 
continued towarda the meeting to a wider 
degree of the specialised casting iee|uiremcnts of 
f :Iie country’s chemical industries. 

COI l.iriHLS Dl VI I.OPAWNr PIU)JK I 

The Froicci embraces tlte three coal-beaiing 
properties of the C-ompany, comprising the 
virgin area at Chasnalla together with the exist¬ 
ing mines at Noonodih-Jiipur, some 5^ miles 
from Chasnalla, and Ramnagore. adjoining the 
Kulii Works. The programme for Ramnagi>rc 
covers primarily the sand stowing and de-pillar- 
ing of the workings and that for Noonodih- 
1 it pur sand stowing of e\isting workings and 
the deepening of (he mines to t ip new and 
Slower scams of coal, the prim «pal objecLive of 
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the Projeer be’ing the large scale* otxming up of 
the (iliasnalla area. Noonodili-Jitpur will be 
connected by ropcw'ay to Chasnalla and from 
('hasiiaMa, where the coal preparation plant ia 
'Med, another ropeway over 33 miles in length 
Will Lonneci with the iiurnpiir Works. 

W'ork on the No. 3 Shaft at Jiipur iias alie.ulv 
leached a depth nl over SOO ft. horn the original 
level of 250 It. and is now m liand on ilic* 
\oonodih Shaft. t3f the three sliahs at 
t'hasiialla, the mam 17 ft. diameter West Mjih' 
Up-cast Shaft has icached a depth of 21"^ ft. 
against an nliiniaie depth ol 1.750 ft. while ihc 
'.haft-liead collars ai the West Mine Oowncasi 
Shall and the P.asi Mine Shaft have been eon- 
siriicred .ind the lounelitions for ilie permunein 
head towers lor all three shafts subsiaiitiallv 
tompleicei. The mam coal preparation plant 
building, which will ultimately he about 7o ft. 
high, is raking shape- with some of the con¬ 
crete columns already 18 ft. above ground-level, 
rite main Ropeway ('oal Bunker structuiv is 
MOW virtually lini.shed .md fouiidaiions foi other 
Structures arc in varying stages, ’h.it for the 
2000-ion ('Oiil Blending Bunker being v\ell 
advanced. 
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T1H BRmsi ] THFRMOSTA l 
COMPANY 

The iliiiiv seventh Annu.al Gener.il .Meeting 
of J’he Bnnsh riiermostat Company Limited 
was held on Julv 29ih .at Sunbury-on-J'hamcs, 
Sir James lleliiiorc, KCB, KCMG '.he chair¬ 
man t. presiding. 

'J'lie following is .in extract fiom l.!s (.iicii- 
laled StnieiiKiii : 

As foiecast in my Siatemeiit a year ago, there 
was a rctovei y in the Group’s trading profit, the 
final figure for the year ended January 31, 196*', 
being ,/i603,106. as compared with yJ453,‘t36 in 
the previous ye.'tr. In addition, there were 
profits of ail exceptional nature amounting to 
<,75.50(1. I'liis recovery wa.s due to a reversal 
in the declining foitunes of our aircraft sub¬ 
sidiary together with further progress by the 
subsidiaiy engaged on the production and sale 
of instruments for the domcstiCj comincreul and 
industrial markets. 

Group turnover increased from £6,108,502 to 
£6,851,712. Our cxi’iort sales, indiiding those 
to our liuiopean distributor subsidiary com¬ 
panies, rose to £1,185,000 as compared w'iih 
<. 1 , 05 . 2,000 in the previous year. 

We ie^.ommcntl a final dividend of 22} per 
\.eiii less t.ix —the same as last year. 'I'lic amount 
retained in ilie business has almost doubled as 
eomp.ired vviih the previous year. Sharelioldcrs 
may be intensted to know that an estimate has 
been made of the .'iinount which might have 
been rctaineii in llie business assuming a eor- 
por.'uion tax of 40 per cent had been in force and 
the same dividend h.ad been paid, in w'liich c.isc 
the amount retained would have been les by 
iipproximaitly (. 2 ft,()() 0 . 

The report was adopted. 




BINDING CASES 

ct/VL’i lor The liconomisi arc 
araifiih/c from Ilasibind Ltd. The casc^ 
are in >itJL dark blue cloth covers, 
and arc lettered on the spine; 

they pnyvhlc on extremely effective and 
jbm buidhiii and ivill hold 13 isaics of 
the normal edition I 0 i;eiher v.'ith the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air 
edition reiih t:co quarterly Indexes. The 
year can be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per ease, post free throurthont 
the icorld, is 14s\ Orders^ stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist hut to — 


inecne-jc 

INCREASED PROFITS 


Tile Mightcenih Annual (jcncral Meeting ot the Kleen c /e Bmsli G>mp.inv 
Limited was held on 'J'hursday, July 29, 1965, .n ihc Company’s Ollices, ll.mham, 
Bristol. Mr H. Crook, LL.D., J.P., (Chairman, presided and tlic billowing are e\u\Kis 
from his eirculaied Statement: — 

1. Turnover of all sections was maintained ; 

2. Profit before provision for i.axation was y^2.S9,752 ; an incre.isc of £22,041 ; 

3. A final dividend of 1.5 per cent (less i.i\) is recommended, winch, with the 
Tnicrim Dividend of 5 per cent (less tax) paid, makes a total of 20 pci cent .less 
tax) for the year which is equivalent to 30 per cent (less tax) paid Iasi vear 
before the bonus issue was approved on September 30, 1904. 


ROYSTON INDUSTRIES 

LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeling was held on July 29 m London. 




Cirou]i Net 

.\niutal 


(^apiLil 

l*rolil,Loss 

Rale of 


limplini.d 

before f.ix 

Pn iileiid 


£ 

£ 


Year ended 31 3 <>5 

4,002,000 

.573,000 

25- , 

„ „ 31 So4 

2,552,000 

271,000 

20"„ 

„ „ 31/3,63 

1,974,00«3 

228,000 

>o-., 

I■>imnilhsended 31 W)2 ... 

').SO,000 

149,000 

20*., 

^'ear ended 31,12.01) . . 

307,000 


Nil 


Ill his circulated siatemenf, tlic Gh.iijman, Mr Eric R. Slimmer, reports maikeil pri'greis 
.ind expansion. 

.Approximately 30 per cent of ih (iroup’s turnover is .iiiiibui.ible lo expoii s.ile^ ^.oinpared 
with 20 per cent for the previous year. We arc selling in many pans of the world imlnding 
not only the Commonwe.tIth, Europe and the l.hiited State of .America but also Russi.i, ( 'hina, 
Syri.i ind F.gy^pt. 

The firoup’s turnover has increiscd over last \eai\ record level and whilst some companies 
have iibviously been able to make better progress than others, all have made a contribution and 
most of them a substantial one. 

We are progressively welding together .i group of Inglily iiiilividual companies imo ihe 
efficient team w^hich is so essential if wc are to keep ahead of our competitors m the fiekls 
of cost, quality and technical development both at home and .abroad. 

Wc have every confidence in our ability to achieve this and the current ye.ir should be one 
of progress both as to turnover and profitability. 

.4 copy of the Annuai Report may he obtained jtom the Rectacred Office: 

2A/2‘>, Neiu Bond Street, Loudou, IFl. 


EASIBINO LTD. (Dept. E) 

Earilleif House, 4 Uxbridge Street. Kensington. 

London, W.l. P«llk OEIC iX Imes) 



WIIUAM HANCOCK & 
COMPANY 

IIK.IIIK SAi.lS AM) I'ltOIIIS 

The seventy-fit'hili aniuuil gcnor.il mcv^iinj; 
of llaru-OL'k and Ciompaiiy I.imiicd \vai 

held on July 29th in Cardiff, Mr Joseph G. 
Gaskell, TD (^.hairman and munagitis dirocior^, 
presiding. 

The following is an fioni liis c-uii- 

lated statement: 

Tlic profit for the year before ihar.^ini: taxa¬ 
tion amounta to £761,401 compared wirli 
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£n91,n()l loi ihe previoii'' vear. 'foial beer mIcs 
shewed an increase of just over ^ per cent. 
In general sales of our draught biller bccri 
^llo\^ a considerable improvement, ivhkh is clear 
cvideiKc of the excellence of our proJucis. 

Afiei cliiirging taxation of £.^73,637 compared 
with 1346,493, the net proht shows an increase 
lioni £344.''08 lo /,387.764, Your Boaid feels 
instilled in rerommendiiig an mcio.ise iii the 
total distribution on the i>rdinaiy Stock from 
per cent to 16 per cent. 

'l‘wo new houses have recently commenced 
trading. One is the Deri Inn, Rlnwhina. (air- 
diff. the other is the (iadle Mill at WacnynMes, 
Swansea, which is jointly owned by VC'orihingum 
& C.o. I.imited, and the CiOnipany. Il is the 
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tliiid pro{)crr> joiiul} owned with other 
111 ewer les. 

Vi'e have plans lor building a liirec numbei 
of new properties but, at the same lime, we arc 
lilicly to lose ninny ol our old licensed bouses. 
Il seems probable iluii some twenty or more 
houses will be acquired for town pliinning or 
road iniproveiiieiii piir|ioses duihig the next five 
years, and with this in mind we have kept a 
constant look-out tor sites on which to build 
new houses. To dale we have acquired site' 
lor more than hall our expected losses. 

It is vital that new houses arc built in orJei 
to maintain the volume of our trade, but tlie 
modern house, if W'cll siied, is, in general, cap¬ 
able of a greater trade than the older type ol 
house, so that a reduction in niitnbcis need iiot 
necessaiily be a serious matter. 

'fhe rcpt^ri was adopted. 


11NDLI RUBBf R tSTATLS 
I.IMllFl) 

The thirty second Amuial Cicncral Meeting of 
Lendu Rubber P.Maics. Limited was held oh 
July BOth in London, Mr F. S. Pliysiek (the 
chairman,) presiding. 

The following i'. an cmi.ki Irom hi'» ciuu- 
laicd review: 

As a result ol lower sale proceeds, the vearN 
profit amounted to £19,310 compared to £22,343 
in 196.3. Addirionai receipr.s, including Malayan 
Government Replanting Cirants, together with 
the balance brouglu forward from the previous 
vear bring the total sum available to £32,018 ; 
out of wiiich £8,974 is required lo meet replant¬ 
ing expenditure and £6,509 is set aside for esti¬ 
mated taxation. A dividend of 12’ per cvni 
Oa.st year's 15 per ceiit;( is recommended. 

'^rrade iiivesrnicnis remain in the Balance Sliecl 
at £14,283. Their Maiket Value at Dceember 
31,'l964. was £26.030. 

rollowing. however, upon the presentation <»f 
the Finance Bill, despite certain alleviations 
subH‘quciiil> introduced, ilieic has been a sharp 
decline in the riKiikci value of oveiseas invest- 
ineiiis, con^tituIin^ a ihrerit to the mainlcname 
ol’ present ounciship, and this apidles marUedlv 
lo the rubber phut.iiion Indiistri. Governmeni 
spokesmen frequent Iv pay lip servke to 
1'.omiiioiiwe.'ilili uileie^ls and then rev\)kc l\v 
admiiii‘.tciiiig a sjah iii the back lo development 
' ill p:irikul.M al lliis time--b\ iliscu'ding in 
pilnciple the piaLtl».e of double lasaiion leliet 
One would h ive thought that its long term con- 
liiiunnie, -.in between ('ommonwealih countrie'- 
al any rate, is eminently desii.ible objectively i(» 
encourage mtro-Commoiiwealth made and invest¬ 
ment, 'riicreby to coriinbuie towards binding' 
rlie parts logcilier in mutual self intereM crcalin.g 
wh. 1 t lould be .i well founded sense of parinci- 
slnp 

In so far as concerns the plantation industry 
there is no dr.iiii upon biilance of payment 
difficulties. In fai i the position is quite the 
reverse. Tliis has beeji demon.slraied beyond 
dispiue. And the same applies lo the great 
miioriiy of other L*K invesimenis in Malaya 
ir then suitable ariangcinenis can be agreed 
upon lo enable these activities to continue, sub- 
Manlial bciicTits will accrue, as in the past. iliUc 
to the LK and to Malaysia. Marginal relief 
(short lerin) is however of little avail since the 
projects in hand and rliose pievioiislv coiUem- 
l>l.uod are long term ventures 

The lepon u.is .ul(‘p:ed. 


THE LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
& PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 

and its Subsidiaries 

ISSUED CAPITAL £2,443,401 in 2s. shares 

/Jirecfnrs ; Sir Kric Macf.idyen. JP iI'residcnt', 

John Sands, CA (Chairman , R. O. .lenkins, MC' (Vice-C’.hnirman), 

A. W. Porter, D. R. .V\:irliew.. 

Scc}Lta}it'S unJ : H.iirisoiis & ('.roslielJ, Limilcd. 


Summary of Directors’ Report and Accounts for year ended 31st December, 1964 


Profit and Dividf.nd: 


£ 

Profit after tax ... . 


7^3,^7^S 

Replanting FApeiulitiire 


18S,.H? 

Dividend for year, 3U pel cem. 


43.3,“’H4 



Iv-imiaie 

Ckoi-': : 

1964 

196S 

Rubber . . 

M.144.4391h 

36.1 49.S001b 

Palm Oil/K' rneh . 

5,311 tons 6.•<■^6 toil' 

Oil Palm Fruit . 

Nft9 „ 

1,402 . 

PLANITID ACKLAOI: 



Rubber and Oil Pahn? . 


M.M-.tcre^ 

Fifty-Seventh Annual Geneiiil Mcrfim: mil hi 

lul.l i>n ?3,*/ 



CAISTER GROUP 

(Holiday and Leisure Industries) 

PROSPECTUS FORECASTS EXCEEDED 

Tht* 1\t inruiil liincml \friiin'.: ol the ( iiisicf (In^iip I mutnl wnx 
hrIJ on I'nday, Jnlv M)lli at No-hh li. Mr. I‘. .\. Watson irlKiminin) pi.' 

Milina. fulli/wiii'j uir utlii’iii puini\ Inon ( ihhIhImI Sitth tni'm. 

A' 1 ht: PiospediiN forec.iM pioliK tiMtoon uul .i Jivuleiul I'f 1^ pci ccnl ; ni Uie 
cseiit we .ichicved a prolil ol 1216.2.24 .md jiaul .i diMdeiui of 22', pei scni 

Holiday c.imps li.i\c a "ood future but (lie pnhlic .iie dein.iPdin? biehc M.iiuliiiN 
which your Ho.itd aie ileteimined to meet. t)ur eh.dels bear fasoiii.ihle compaiiNim 
with any in tlic indusli). 

Our caras.in sites have Murc.l^ed iheii vonti ihuiioii ttn\.iuK pnHH'. .iiul we .ne 
consinced that they h.i\e a pii'Spcioils Inline. 

i( Oiir inoftH trade comp.inies whivh conhlhnled .'gi per cent of Ciioiip prolils .ire 
.d: \e:y old eslablisheil hn.meN’.e* .md Aell pl.ii.eil to leM^l aiu lempm.ii> recession 

^ Tn fnui.irv W'C boii'.!lif Heii'eil WikuIs 1 imiteil. die Ingest linn opei.dme on Ihe 
Norfolk Broads and wc retently pur«.li.'r.ed :i lutilur fleer of 41 boat'' opciatini: 
at Horning. The popul.iiitv of Ihe Iho.uK .md ho.nine i*- urowinir .nul >oiir ( ninp.iir, 
is well placed to pki> a leading pari in il^ fnliiie. 

^ r'\*m the Iwi'-liiess Sv* f ii .md the hoid.inys fot 'he ted v*f ihe Se.ison \oni ( oinpiiu 

.should certainly continue lo progiess. 
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Carrington and Dewhurst Group 

LIMITED 

VIGOROUS, BALANCED EXPANSION 


Poluis fiom the Review of the Chavman^ Mr H. M. F, Carrington, 
TD, CC, presented at the Annual General Meeting in Manchester on July 
29, 1965: 

'I'ln* company is now one of the Big Four of the United Kingdom 
textile industry. Its vigorous and rapid expansion has btm closely con¬ 
trolled ro achieve the all-important objective of creating a well-balanced 
and highly integrated textile organisation. 

The group is now the largest manufacturer in Europe of cloth woven 
fiorn miiii-inade continuous lilamem fibres, 

★ 

The core of ilie business continues to be the weaving oper.uion as rein¬ 
forced by the addiiion of the capacity and trading coiineciions of llindley 
BiOlliers (Holdings) l.imiied. The combined annual output will be of 
the order of 135 million square yards of woven doth. 

The position of the group in the btilkcd yard held has been strengthened 
by the acciuisiiion of William 'ration & Company Limited, one ol iJritain’s 


largest producers of bulked yarns. Tlie success of “ Crimplene,” an oui- 
sliinding yarn in this field, is continuing. 

In three years the group’s exports h.ave been increased by 400 per cent 
to 4'3 million. 

The Group now has important interests in the main sections of the 
textile industry. It will continue to develop and expand these, and it will 
be prepared to introduce others as it secs the opportunity for gruwili. 

★ 

'ITie present members of the group effectively mc.'-ca'^cd their prolits in 
the year to April 3, 19 p 5, by 64 per cent to iC3,353,U23. Turnover was 
^34.4 million. 

The directors see no reason to alter the view expressed in their circular 
letter of February 24, 1965, which said that the group’s current earnings 
were running at an annual rate in excess of y^3,5(X),()00 and that by April 
2, 1966, further improvement should be shown on this figure. They si ill 
expect that the increased total dividend of 171 per cent on l!ie Ordinary 
shares can be mamiained. 



tOAUTS 

and Chemical 
Products Ltd. 


The following points are taken from the Statement by the 
Chairman^ Commander Colin Buist^ to the 481/1 Annual 
General Meeting of the Company : 


New records in Production, Sales 
and Profits were achieved. Sales 
of ‘ Coalite * increased by 207;!, 
and the demand for Oils and 
Chemicals kept pace. 

Profits after Depreciation and 
before Taxation totalled 
£1,788,019 compared with 
£Ii 375 » 897 . The total dividend of 
i87('i compares with i6V:> for the 
previous year. 

^ Work has started on the building 
of a large new ‘ Coalite * Works at 
Griincthorpe in Yorkshire and 
satisfactory arrangements have 
been made with the National Coal 


Board for the supply of coal on a 
long term basis. 

Capital expenditure outstanding at 
31st March, 1965 was £296,000. 
Since then, a further £3,560,000 
has been authorised, mostly for the 
new Works at Grimerhorpe and an 
addition of £950,000 is anticipated 
before the end of the summer. 
The Board has under consideration 
the method of raising the money 
required over and above that 
available from normal cash flow. 

^ The decision to build a new 
‘ Coalite * Works is an indication 
of our confidence in the future. 


HURAFRhP 


Annual General Meeting, June 28 th 


The Annual General Meeting of Hurafrep 
was held in Paris on June 28th ; Uie follow¬ 
ing are extracts from the Report and State¬ 
ment of the chairman, Monsieur Rene 
MAYER. 

'I'hc sum of Frs. 18.69ni. was set aside for 
depreciation compared with Frs. 11.46m. for 
1963. Tlie profit and Jo.s.s statement was 
balanced after royalty payments of Frs. 3.33m. 

Oil output, in 1964, was 423,000 tons 
compared 10 262,400 tons in 1963. F"or the 
first five months of 1965, it totalled 196,500 
tons against 136,000 tons during the same 
period of 1964. Once again, the produciiun 
came entirely from Algerian Sahara. 

The inadequacy of common pipe-line 
facilities to the sea still restricts Hurafrep's 
full production. The Company’s potential 
is at present 1.2 million ions/year. Tlie 
new' pipe-line, which belongs to Sonatrach (a 
stale owned Algerian company), when com¬ 
pleted, w'ill help to relieve Hurafrep and 
other oil producing companies from the 
present boitlencck, provided a vatisfaciory 
agreement can be reached between the inter¬ 
ested parlies. 

The development of existing Saharan oil 
fields has been continued as well as explora¬ 
tion work in the Sahara, Spain, Surinam, 
French Ciuiana and the North Sea. 
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GEGR1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

MUNICH • NUREMBERG 


ASSETS 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1965 liabilities 


i0 KKK) DNf 


Cash . 159,207 

Balances at Deutadie Bank . 218,664 

Bdlanct’s on Postal Choq\u< AccoumI . 3.957 

Galanccf at Credit Inslltutiuns (diu- iiom Banks).. 105,086 

Matured Bonds, Inteiesl aiirl Dividend ('oupoiis . 2,643 

I'nrloarcd Cheques on otlu i Banks . 14,167 

Bills of Exchange. r»(>6,2()7 

Treasury Bills end Non-liilerest-Bf-fjiiny Tiefisurv Bonds . 76,527 

Medium-Term Bonds and Notes . 26,079 

Securities . 277,180 

Own Mortgage and Otlun BoikN . 19,897 

EqnaliKatioii and Covenng Cknnis on tin* Fcdrinl and 

State Governments. 108,177 

Holdings in Syndicates. 104,187 

Deblon . 1,153,080 

l.oiig-Tcrm Lendings ol the EanluiKi Urpaiinnnil. 246,672 

Long-Term Lendings of the Moilijiifjo Di-prirlnu nl . 2,422,7.'s.i 

Loans on a Tnisl Basis at Tlilrd Puitv Ri.k. 48.633 

Participations . 79,831 

Bank Premises . 42,366 

Other Real E&tato and Buddings . 4.738 

Oftice Furniture and Equipnicni . 

Own Shares. — 

Other Asse ts. 61,238 

5.484,133 


in 1000 DM 

Deposit.s. 2,169 '27 

thereof 

a) Sight Deposits. 764,101 

b) Time Deposits . 7 10.183 

c) Saving Deposits . 864.315 


Borrowed Puiids . 2, i38 

Own Acceptances . 5,065 

Loans taken at Long Teiin bv (he Banking Depailir 200,489 

Loans taken at Long Titih liy the Mortgage Di-iuhIi 45,067 

Moity.ige and Communal Bonds in C’lrfulalton 2,395,112 

Loans on a Tiusl B««sis at rimd Paily Risk . 48,633 

Capital . 90,000 

Reserves (Legal and l u e). 136,000 

Pensions Reserve. 40,949 

Othei Reserve's foi Sjm‘( uit l\ii|»oses . 36,287 

Value .Adjustnionls liinti's-, s,-i olt on olhei ilene i 1,700 

OihiM Liabililiv'* . 112,566 


5,484.133 


Own Ditiwing' m ( i m iilat ion . 

Lialiilities uiiMiig fioni CjutiiaiUees, including Cauiianti'es 

of Bills and rhoqin's, and from Indemnity Agu'i'inenl-. 142,691 

Fiidoisfiiienl Liabilitii's on Hills of Exthange in Ciku- 

hitioii .. 40.233 


Board ol Managamaal: Wilhelui lorn Dirrk. Munich; Albin Huillig, Munich; Juigon von Kbilei, Munidi; Dj. Weiner Preniauer, Munidi; 
Dr. German Schweigei. NufKiiibcig. Di. Fran/ Steffau, Munidh; Dr, Werner Teidiinann, Munich; Di. Hans Christoph Fieihi'ir von Tiidier, 
Munich; Elmar Warning, Munidi. Deputies: Dr. Max Ilaik), Munidi; Di, Peter Pfeiffer, Munidi; Di. Hcribert Strobel, Munidi 
Board of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mi-Ilinger, Munich, Chairman: Di. Hans-1 lelmul Knlinke, Dinsbuig, Vice-Chdiimun; rin.diuli rreihi-n von 
Teuchert, Munidi, Vice-Chairman. 


SAMUEL’S 

H, SAMUEL, LTD. 
Britain's Largest Jewellers 



Exlracls from ihe Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Oilbcrl II. Edgar. C.B.E. 
to Shareholders at the 4Hth Annual General Meeting on 3rd August, 


HS 


1964/5 results consliliitc a record for the seventh con¬ 
secutive year. 


Pfoftt before Tax 
Tax 

Profit fiTter Tax 


1964 

£1,280,950 

£699,675 

£581,275 


1965 

£1,533,874 

£872,165 

£661,789 


HS 


The expansion of the business continues, new Branches 
have been opened as far apart as Elgin in Morayshire and 
Wrexham in N. Wales. Further growth is expected this 
year in Yorkshire, Berkshire and Scotland. 


HS 


Current trading conditions are satisfactory and compare 
favourably with the first half of last year. The Company 
invites enquiries from Owners of successful busioesses and 
applications from men who would Fiko to join the Qroupi 


The full report tnay be obtained from 
The Secretary, Htmrers Road, Birmingham 19„ 


Guide to 

Weights and Measures 

Jliib Guidr' vv.is (luiipili (1 1>) llic .Sluli:>lical DrpailiiiriiL 

*d J'lic Lifiiioinisl im us<‘ wiiliiii oui“ own oiriiv: 

it. w.iH cii'( idl'd til pidjksli it as n book to i>rr\i n wider public. 

'llir Ciiiidi- In', iiiiw bix n out of print for 'iiuuc ycar.s 

but rcCpU'sts (f)i tnpirs still coiiiC in. It li.3s llirirforr brni 

di'i'icK'd to n vIm- . 3 iid i-Moncl the (uiidi' and to puldidi a M-duul 

and iip-to-d.iti- nlitiou. 

In 9b pai»i‘s it piovidrs farts and figiiirs on (hr wc ij'bl'' 
and inraMiic"' ol ilic wdrld. For the most wiclrtv usrd units, 
tables of cqiilx.driiiN an- given; 
lor iinitif that an- iisrd only in erriain ccuinirii-'. and 
Iradcii, foiivorsioii faclois arc given. 

I he Guide, pricr 17,bd. (U.S. $2.4."») |x»si Irei' li*r cunIi wiili 
order, is obtainable (Vciin: 

Publications Dcfuirtincnt, The Economist, 25 St. James’s 
Street, London, S.W.I. 


llU‘ 

H( oiioinist 
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APPOINTMENTS for further announcements se4' 866, 867 and 868 



__ RESEARCH 
MANAGER 

Applications are invited from men or >voiiien for the position of 
Market Research Manager in the United Kingdom Branch ut the 
International Wool Secretariat. 

This is a newly-created post and the successful candidate >\ill he 
responsible fbr the provision of economic and. marketing infomiation 
for a continuous and growing national promotion campaign. 

Work will include the application of new techniques for the solution of 
marketing problems. Candidates should possess a degree in Economics 
with Statistics and several years’ experience in the application of 
economics and statistical methods to marketing problems. 

Salary will be competitive and fully commensurate with qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications, giving full details of qualifications and experience and 
stating age, nationality and present position, should be sent to the 
Director of the United Kingdom Branch, International Wool Secre¬ 
tariat, Wool House, Carlton Gardens, S.W.I. with the envelope marked 
Confidential MRM. 5 


University of New England 

Amiidale, New South Woles 

Senior Lecturer!Lecturer in Econwntc 
History ^ 

Applications are Invited for the above 
poHiilon. Tlie Department would welcome ■ 

• eiidldates with intei'esls in one or mure of 
the fiillowine orees: Adsti'alla, Jupan. India, 
United Htntes of Aineilra or Knffltind The 
Department of Economics supervises students 
for the M.£e. and Ph.D. degiwes and teaches 
lourses leading to the n.Kc. dMi'ee (at both 
the pass and nonours level). The majority 
of these courses sre also taken by students 
in the Faculties of Arts and Agricultural 
Kconomlcs. Academic sull are expected to 
enicago In research and urania are available 
lo assist the research of individual inembera 
of the Department. 

Provision is made for travel and removal 
expenses incurred in taking up an 
appointment, supemnnuation oeneAts and 
sfafl bousing loans. Academic stall are al.so 
entitled to travel grants and full salary lor 
study leave. 

Salaries are aa follow: Senior tnetunr. 
CAS,300 X £A100—£A3,800; Loctui-er, 
X'AS.IQO X £A110- £A3,170. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Association of Commnnweallh Universities 
(Branch CMBee). Marlborough House. Pall 
Mail. London. S.W.l. 

Applioatlons close. In Australia and 
London, on September $, iMi. 


Senior Economist (Trade) 

Tanzania 

To advise the Gtneminent on mnikctinj 
mattcr.H generallv. nnd piirnculHrly in 
reletlon to the Detelopmant Plau. 

Applicants (preferably under M) should 
normally be nationals of the U.K. or 
Eire: they should be graduates in 
Economics or a related bubjeci and have 
ronslderable experlenre In liiicrnational 
trode matters: icnnwledKe of the 
economics of underdeveloped counti tea 
very desirable. 

Salary In scale £ 3.614>£3.000 p.a. 
according to experience plus 2fi per lent. 
terminal gratuity. Contract for une 
tour of 21-27 months. Free family 
pri.isages and medical attention. 

Qenerous leave. Education allowances. 

Please apply for further details to; 

Appointments Officer, 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Room 301. Eland House. 

Stag Place, l^ndon. S.W 1, 

giving full name, age. brief detail*, of 
qualiflcatlons and experience, and (lUiiimg 
Bel. RC330/173J)7. 


Ministry of Technology 

WARREN spring LABORA'fQRY. 
Scevetinge. He: is. 


SCIENTIFIC OFFICKHS SENIOR 
SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS reouued: 

(1) For work on the analysis of D K. Air 
Palutiun data from oier I.OOO dally sampling 
Instruments. Wide range of work us data is 
correlated aitli that fmrn meteuroloKlcal, 
soeloluglcal and epldviulolOHical souices. 

(Ref.: !■, AN 050 ) 

i 

(2) To .TH*.lst in Info:million and ! 

iiMelllgenco Section on the efimonnc appiviSHi | 
eud formuliiUoti ot new and existing le-scuidi i 
programmes and In appral.'iiil of lescnri ii \Mih ; 
rqipoct to paientable invenUons: atsu to | 

advise laboiiitoiy Mall generully on siuIisUcmI i 

X rlmental design, and analysis of 
ratory and pilot Mule exporimenrs. 

(^r.: E/AN/UOl.) 

OUALTPICATIONS: ifit t»r 2nd class 
honours degree. Dip. Tcidi.. or euuivulent or 
higher qualincutinn In apuroprlate subject 
and. tor S 8.0 . at teti<,i ihree years’ 
post-graduate experience. For (li two or 
three s'ears' experience In sTariatlral methods 
and good knui>ledge of Li>iiiputer techniques 
necessary. 


S.O. £H05-CLb'^l.- 

SMO (minlrtnmi hivc 26) C 1 68.5> T? 062. 

ASSISTANT EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER' 
FXPFJtlMENTAL OFFICFR lequired to assist 
In the economic evaluation of nea pr<M:ex.ses 
undei dc\clopinent td the lAltoratory. mainly 
in The tifld of chemical uin.ineerhig. 

(Ref.; E/AN/0({2.) 

OUALlPICATlONrt: negvee, Dip. Tech., 

H N.C . or cqulvulcni, in englneeiing 
or science, e.g , cheniKtry, chemical 
eiiglncciing or niutiiemntlcK. and leievont 
experience in the ihernical processing 
Industries prafcriTd. Interest in data 
processing or economics dcslmble. Under 22. 
minimum (ninliilcation l^ tuo O.C.E. "A” 
levels In Scieoue aud>or MuUia. xubjects. 


A.EO. £840 (at 18 )-£mU lut 22J-X983 (nt 
26 or over)-1:1.201; 

EG. (minimum age 201 £U10-£1.670. 

APPLICATION F'GHMH from ihe Director 
St the nbove addrexs riuoting appropriiile 
reference. Closing date in each cu.<ie 
August 23, 1965. 

(16) 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 

Applications are invited fur’ the post of 
ReNcareh A.sslstant or Junior Re.search 
Officer in the Faculty ot Lcunumlo and 
Social .Studies to work with Prufossor L. W. 
Martin on an enquiry InUi ’* Tlte place ot 
the .sea in modern strategy.” Salary 
according to iiuaUUcatlonR and experience: 

Researrh Assistant £600 per annum. 

Junior Research Officer £759 x £60-£950. 

Applications with the names of two 
referaes should be sent to the Registrar not 
Inter than Uw 29th August, 1965. 


The Proposed University oi 


The Prop< 
Bradford 


1 inRADFonn institute op 

I rLUllNOLOGY) 

Management & Administradon 

The Department has a vacmicy toi a 
Rescart.h An.nI.'U nni inicrcsi.c<i in ihe 
iippllt iilion ot economics lo bus-lneMi 

R rotdcmii. Applicants should luue a good 
onuurs degree in economics. siatlstlLS 
as M subsidiary subject Is rs^entml and 
some knowledge of accounruni y desirable. 
Candidates giaduating this )eiii will be 
<*on.sidcred Inliiiil xaiarj nc«.ordlng w> 
quallucntlons and experience in ilie hi:iile 
.i;V5u to CUM. 

Fujthcr particulars ma** be obtniMeii 
from the Registrar. Ref. 12IV M. Rriidtonl 
! TitMltute of TecliiioloKy, Bnidfmd 7 

! RUSSIAN SECTION invHes 

I aupllcnilonH for poM id 

1 PmxiHAMME ASSISTANT in l^iDdoii. 

I rimdlduies, who must be nm more 'iihU 
: 40 yeniN of age, may be either native 
KijKxiaii spcHkors with o good couiomnd of 
Fni'liMi, or nrltish natlonaih aith abilhy 
to Wilts and speak goml Rttsslan. Duties 
irii'iudc prcpaiailon and broadcasting in 
Nijwlati to tlic Soviet Union of progranimes 
deitling both with inienialiooal un.ili-s and 
tilth all a.Kperts of life in Rilin.n. 

Canitidatca must have nbilitt to ti'iin*.)ata 
quickly and arcurnielv into iheir nutsve 
language, an acceptabla microphone voice, 
keen iuterest hi cm rent atT.ilis mid be nwnre 
ot present conditions inHliie the Soviet Union, 
piVIerubly from recent personal experience. 
Joumiillstlf. or waiting experience i>tid 
ability to type in Russian sod Engllsli an 
advantage. Selected cHndidaies will be 
required lo undergo sp^iken, transtation and 
short written leMs. Non-Bi'ilish subjects 
ait.li Russian as mother tongue: 
appointment normally tor three years 
Staiting salary £1,444 per annum rl\mg 
' after satlsfuctorv probatlomir; period l^ix 
i months) to £1.6X4, and utter jg months, 

I subject to attaining siiiislHCtorv .standard 
of eiliclency. to £1,999. There are piospectg 
of turthev extotiblnn and promoium For 
those reeident outside the Uuhed Kingdom 
pBs.Mige to London p.iid by BRf'. scttliDg-tn 
grants tot ailing Cluo and luiinlv pai«Aaae.v 
I after xatlbfiiclory probation. British 
I subject'.’, long term appointment ; starling 
j salary C 1.970 per annum rUing by imniial 
; Innementti ot £!)0. Prospects of fuither 
\ pioniolliiii alter two gears’ Inllv satisfactory 
i service, to senJe rlolng to £9.770 maximum. 

; Fares paid to Ijondon if resident uut.sl0e 
I the United Kingdom. Rudier start lug 
I sRlni’U’H possible It riuniltli Htiuns eireptiunal. 

< Write for appliratlun (urnM lein’lnaing 
; Bddifssed envelope and quoting refeienre 
I 6S.Q.518.Fk*t.) to Appointmeiiis Depar*Merit, 

‘ BBC. London. W 1. wlihln H’c dais. 

Mathematicians and 
Statisticians 

A leading Arm of transport consultants 
requires nmUigmatlglana and^starIsticians. 
Applicants should have a good Honours 
t degree and either be recent graduates or 
have up to three years’ post-gradHate 
experience. Persons ajth degreeri in 
related subjects will be ednsidered if they 
have a good mathematical ba^groiind. 

Succesaful applicants will have the 
opportunity trt work on new research 
technlque.4 currently under development, 
large-scale computer fucllllles are 
available. 

Attractive salaries are offered with good 
proxpecls for advancement. Please reply 
to the address helnw. giving a xumiiuiry 
I. of education and experience and other 
relevant details. 

)t Freeman Pox. Wilbur Bmith Associates. 

118 Wesuninster Bridge R*ia«l. lamdon, 6 K.l. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK £6; overseas £6 I Os* By air see below 


I lu‘ 

Economist 


Subicripcions to many countries can bo sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freithc 
for onward poscinf from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
it shown thii It because the alternative is either not 
Available or not recommended. 


Auitrxlis .. 

Airmail 

413 lOs. 

Air Freight 

Ghana .. . 

Airnwtl 
£12 lOi. 

Air Freight 
£9 lOx. 

Nigeria .... 

Airmoif 
£12 tOk 

Air Fi-tight 
£9 10s. 

Cansds;— 
Quoboc A 

fill lOi. 

£9 ISs. 

Gibraltar, 
Malta_ 

£7 5f. 


Pakitcan.... 
Philippines . 

£12 lOf. 
£13 lOi. 


OnisriO' 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Hongkong . 


£12 iOa. 

Rhedcaia... 

£12 IOa. 


Provs. 

. S38 

$30 

India. 

£12 lOs. 

£10 Of. 

S. Africa ... 

£12 IOa. 

£10 Oa. 

O t h 0 r 
Prov*. 

1 

f£l2 Ids. 
or Can. 

. SM 

Xio lOk 

or Can. 
$31-80 

Indoneita .. 
Iran A Iraq. 
Iirael. 

£12 lOt. 
£11 Oi. 
£11 Ok 

£ri0k 

£9 IOa. 

South and 
Central 
Amtrica . 

£12 IOa. 


Ceylon .... 

412 lOi, 

.£10 Ok 

Japan . 

£13 lOa. 

— 

' Sudan ..... 

£11 Ok 

£9 Kb. 

Chins .... 

£13 lOk 


Iordan. 

£11 

Ok 

•— 

USA. 

f £12 lOk 

£10 lOb. 

East Africa . 

£12 lOs, 

£10 Oi. 

Lebanon ... 

£il 

Ok 

£9 Oi. 

“i *'■ 

or 

Egypt. 

£11 Ok 


Malaya. 

£12 lOs. 

— 

W. Indisa .. 

1 $35 

$29 SO 

Eoropo .... 

£10 Os, 

— 

N. Zealand. 

£13 lOk 

— 

.£12 tOk 
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BANK OFFICERS 

m OUT Of m mi 

Career appointments overseas are available to bankers of 20 to 35 
years of age. Applicants up to age 25 should be sinfllc men and have 
completed at leas! Part I of the Institute of Bankets* FAamination. 
Marriage is iwt a Iwir to older men. but they should liave complied 
(or be in process of completing) Part 2 of the Institute L.xamuiation. 
These are career appointments with excellent prosiicctH. Tlic younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments normally 
in tM region of £1,300 p.a. S.ilaiics of older men are higher and 
will be considered at intcivicw 

♦ Free furnished quarters overseas 

AFirst<lass noD'Contiibutory Pension Scheme and ruiucmcnt at 
age 55. 

♦ Pighlccn-mooth tours with 108 days’ leave between each tour. 
£100 kit allowance on appointment. Free nK‘dic';il .ittention 
overseas (though our health record is etcelicni). I lee travel. 

Interviews arranged in London. 

Write, giving full particulars, to; The Secretary, 

BANK OF WtST AFRICA LIMITED. 

37 Oracechurch Street London, h.C.3 


University ctf Victoria Tn<»(inii, 

Victoria, Brtttsli Columbia, Canada UWMIFAL AeomWTAmY 


Arailiratlons are Invttei from Eciinomi.sts 
liitcic'iied in elthnr ot the tulluv-inK 
atwoiiitmentN, which are to dote tniai 
Jidy 1. lUfiii. 

ProfeKHor (or Assoefate Pi-rifeaeor) of 
F'conomirs. picrerubly nn troiioOKtrlctBol to 
olTer xome iinderKiudualc cuiiimm u&d io uitalat 
111 pliinnlni; a uraduato proKrniutiic; 

A*.si.s(fint i*ro(es.sor, preiei-ahty aonwont 
V hoMo piiiiiuiy inioroM la In l*abnc fuwnce 

Thi' present intnlOKi are StS.QIO, 

$ 10.0110 Mod $7.(;00. b'vtnae boneSta IneiiRie a 
ceiirruii^ iir-n^'ipn atekiwha iMneStN, 

life iiiul dixabliity lusurnncc A.«'St.‘stanf‘e with 
l(•ln(nul e.\i)ense.s Is pruvideil Apnoiniees 
will nut be rcfiiiireU lu roport iiatll 
Niifilrinber 1. 1000 


Applirntlutifi. with rrle,i*ant InfonoatloB. 
.*.hriu'.rl bi* divei-iod in tin* f^d. Dcpurtiuent af 
iM^nitriitr.s uiid Pul'tir.il Sc'eiH:®. 

Umvcv:>ily oI Vittuuu. VicUnla, Uiilith 

r'ul'itubla 


UNIVERSITY SRAPUATE 

The SoroiiBh TreaaurOr of the London 
Borwiin uf Oreenvlch ofEers lu a 
wilversity urndiiate tmlnlnt within hisi 
departmeat. which will lend to qualiiii-a' 
lion oe A Cliurieiwd Munichtal Tranaurer 
Tills post i-t eialaouthr ewiteble fca a 
imduale in Peonottlea. Oonuncrce or 
Admlnltdrutina, who would obtain 
easuAptlon fiom nart at the examhia- 
tioha of the Inatltate of Jdutilelpul 
TrSasaraia and Aceunutanta. The mlaiy 
win start at £!1S0 a yaar and rise on 
this salary svule to £1,19A: to thia will 
be added a London ailovaoce ot £00 
or £7S, aiTorrUng to aiw. Prospect*- o( 
adiwiiclng beyond the iiarlinu haluiy 
soele will be oycelloDt. 

Please send lull oenwinal details to 
F. Hewlett. Borninrh TfefiMirer. 45'5:i 
Wcllinifion sneei. H ]•; 10. 


CRAIGAVON DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


EXPOir/OyEIBEAS OPEMTIONS 

Senior marketing EXF.CUTIVB, 
lUeijor international group, forty, 
university economics ■ trained, 
multilin^ial, nine years’ ovci^cas 
experience Europe / South 
America, interested conuct 
British or 1/.S. company now 
recruiting for initial or expanded 
e.sports 7 overseas opcratiuiw. -- 
Write Box 901, R e y n c I r.s, 
88-90 Chancery Ijine, W.C’.2. 


PERSONNEL 


Director-General 

United Nations Association 

Araheatlons are invited for the ooM at 
mrector-Oeneral to tube up d.ily as swm 
as Dosslbla after September IJth. 
Oandidates should Ivave deep roncem for 
the success ot the United Nat urns, 
knowledge of inU'iniiiionul iiltulri> and Ihe 
capacity to dircn uiul iUhpirv u I:ti>{e 
voluntary orcaruvitiini. huLiiy not less 
than £9.500 pu. and there Is a pensloa 
srheme. Purthor paituuinrs and 
application form (lulumabie by 
Aufrusi 10th) fTf»/i UNA. 93 .Albert 
Kmbankrneni. Ixmduu, SE 1. 


REQUIRED 


NEW CITY IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

GENERAL MANAGER 

The Oiairnian-Designate of the CraigiiTOii Development 
Commlssioii invites applientioM for the pont of General 
•Manager for the new city of Craigavon in Northern Ireland 
wbicli is to have a population of 100,000 by 1981 (c\iAtiiig 
population in the area about 40,000) and a growth capacity 
beyond thus to around 150,000. An outline plan for the 
creation of the new city baa already been prepared by a 
inultiprofessional group who have been engaged on the 
project on a wliolc-tlinc .salaried basis since 1963. This plan 
proposes a linear fniineworh for development. The project 
will be carried out Jn pursuance of powers in the New Towns 
Aot (Norlhem Ireland) 1965 and the New Town Designutiou 
Order (Northern Ireland) 1965 made on the 9th July, 1965. 


for the 

TURKISH MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 


Fhe salary for the post of General Manager will be within 
lunge £4,525-£S,400 according to c.Kpcriencc and qualifications. 

This project will entail public and private investment over the 
next 15 years of something like 1140 million of which about 
flOO million will be public expenditure. The Commission aic 
therefore seeking the services of a man well experienced in 
management and familiar with large scale operatiuoa. 


A Management Development Centre is being cstahli^h^.d in Uianbiil, 
in co-operation with a luinibei' of intcrnatioivnl insiiiution^. 

The Centre win train n>en to hq M.in.igcrucal Consult ants and to 
conduct mtmagement training courses. 

Applications are invited from men who wish to bvv.otne management 
consultants for this organisniion. 

Fs^ential requirements are: 

• Age 30-45 years. 

• University Degree. 

• Very good knowledge of Turkuh and a foreign I.inguage 
(order of prcfciencc: FnglLsh. German, f rench) 

• Completed Military Service. 

• At least five years* industrial and commercial esfviience 
at a senior level of lespoiisihiluy 

Selected applicants will be seiii to the United Km';;di*in for turning 
for 4/5 montltt. 

Please address written .npplicalions to the: 

Turkish Miinageiiienl .kssoebtioi^ 

Erk Apt. 14/8, 

Cumhorbcl Caddeol, 

Elmadag, 

lalanbiil TURKEY 

quoting reference TMD;2124 on the envelooe and letter. 


LEGAL OFFICER 

Applications are also Invited for the post of l^egal Officer. 
Applicants should he .solicitors qualified to practise In Northern 
Ireland, preferably with experience in the field of public 
adminislratloo or conuuerce. The salary for this post ulll be in 
the range £3,05t)-£3,900 according to quulilicatiom and experience. 

FINANCE OFFICER 

Applicatkins are Mmo inviled for Ihe po.st of Finance Officer. 
Applicants should be qualified accountants preferably with 
experience in the field of public adiiiinisirafion or commerce. 
The salary for this post wUI be In the range £3,050>£3,900 
according to qualificalious and experience. 


Applicution^ for these appointments should be made to 
Mr. S. J. McMahon. Chairman-Designate of the C'omml^slon, 
c/o Ministry of Development, Stormont, Belfast 4. to arrive 
not later than AUGUST' 27, 1965.^ Applications should give 
full details of age, education, qualifications, caiecr and present 
positiou and salary together with the names and addresses ol 
three referees (testimonials not required). 

Assistance can be given with housing and with removal 
expenses from Great Britain. Contributory .supciannuation 
arrangements are available under which existing superanniiution 
rights may be preserved. 
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MARKET 

RESEARCH 

KruiNh I uroiu'un AirvK.i>s witih to Jippiiiat « PusM^ntiur Rs;^oal^:U Oilu^r in lU 
M.irkL-l Kcs^aich (mmch at WeM I.oit4oil Air lcriiiin:il. He v\ill lui 

ilcti'loeiioii ^iiid .inal\sf« of pasacoser liralttc jiuI s.iIl-s siiitist ind oilu' 
mark iiiformaiiun rduiiniji to present and potenti.il routes. uli miparisi^ 
to pi -ni<t rcsulfs, HikrfaL'c irafUtpiNt siKl rah - .lirlir I he Jisscm ii.timn i' 

-•, . ... - ... ^ iraWiv" .iiiii ‘••ik 

lorce s • and ilic iWstani revietw of Te*ulii» 
rvceii l' .iriioii. 

Ihc 'iLecssliit caiuliil.ik nmII ha^C ll.id .1 i'diieaiiiui possiliK i.i 

Unlycr iiv siandHrd pri.kT.iblv with an HeoiMiii^-s or ei|ui\alcni duiree. with 
spccitil «i traiiiiiiu .iiiJ c\.perliin:c in market resv vn.li. and the abiliiv m picp.nv 
vicar and voiichc repori-* in wriiuii, iNhular or urjphivul Uwin, 


The pout m; permanent, penvionahle and ofler^i a LtvmnuMivinix 
tl.20(i pa. riviiii; uhiiuaicl.v tu 11,W7 pa. >Mih c\volk:iu s-aU Ijw'iliiie^ 


BEA 


Apply to Personnel Olficer. 

Central and West London <1.1. 
RKITISII LUROPI AN AIRWAYS. 
West I ondon Air IVmiin.il. 

( roll)well Road. London. S.W 7, 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

ASHORNE HILL 

Three members of 
Directing Staff 

Aslioriie Hill, the Management College of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, exists to serve the 8,000 men who manage the 
260 companies which make up the British steel industry. 

The College, situated between Warwick and Stratford upon Avon, 
provides short conferences for directors and top executives, five- 
and nine-week management courses for senior and departmental 
managers, and a wide range of specialist courses; and is also 
undertaking a major programme of research into managenient 
activities in the steel industry. 

Continuing growth means that three addihonal members of 
directing staff are required* both for teaching and for developing 
further courses, particularly In new management techniques. The 
posts offer considerable intellectual chatlengi for men able to 
make an expert contribution in their own Specialised fields, who 
are also willing to help in other areas of the College’s work. 

Applications are invited from graduates in the social sciences 
(especially economics or industrial relations), men with experience 
of systems analysis or operational research, or qualified account¬ 
ants between the ages of 25 and 40. University research or 
teaching experience would be a recommendation. 

Pay and conditions of work appioximate to those in a University. 
Fuller information can be obtained from: 

The Principal, BISF Management College 

Ashorne Hill, Nr. Leamington Spa, Warwickshire 

to whom applications should be addressed within 21 days. 


N o t tinghamshi i*e 
County Council 

"^ouiify VlannUm Departnu^nf. 

*1 \NNlNa ASSISTANT rttjuircrt in Hu* 
'Jt*vH«)pin«nl lM»n SOfiSun In' T’'ni Ic ciiin i, in*'! 
iniiiil.v wMil Ibr .MH'riJ and t'diicallontil 
piuviMuns in I be ipvu'w mI the l-'lan 
Auplli'uniH slmuld ludd UnivciMiy Dc-jiiv 
I npuropiiau* aad urdPinUy buve 

expiM-leni-e ni u plnniibm rwee. 

S.)):ir.v wnhlu Ai'1 Orudes I'III C739 to 
Cl MO per atifluin ciMimencintr acGDi'diaK tu 
ipiabncaiiuni and p.vperieiioe. M pci' OMn 
rciniiMil exeen&fii puid In approved earn. 

Full paiiU'Ulars inrUidiMtj; names and 
aildieSM'.. of iwn irIcHeM III Tnuniv Dlrcctoi 
of I'lannin*.;. County Hull. West Di'ld^'tui'd, 
Noiiln.:li.iiii. b) Anviri 2 : 1 . i!iU5. 

A R. DAVIS. 
niiMlt oi I hi' County Ouunoll 


Newport & Monmouthshire 
Collegfe of Technology 

AILUYR-VR AVkNUK. M£WPOUT. KLO.N 

I Applir'irions uip liimiciI fur tbi* rollov',n ' 

1 coui HeM wbicJi .SI a ft .n .SifptfnibiT. i>*i;i 

' H. .V. D. Hushjoas Slndics 

A two Ai'ui lull iloif .'.jurse with ..si itv 
' uualin. sulon ui r i thi-.k one o r l. a 
1 level liUliloel OH .lU O NO U tt isIiip.sn 
eiudliW. 

i Oipiamu (ft Planning coi-/ 

Control 

A rout yeni aaiidw«i*b nmise aith .01 I'ti'i. 
(HlllUlU';HUin ul FITHEH Two ' A" 

level Mibjtvi' uiif til Tlileli Is MaiiieiiiatK . 
OH an O N.C ,1) Du'iincHs SUidies •vnli 
SintLsriia. 

Funlier ptirilruluis und npotirmoii Sunn- 
be oiniiiiieil troiii itif ('iinf<a' H<.. -<i >1 


ApiaHi iiUiui' !iri' luviiisl Isom nrili-ili Mjbler’s 
for iliive poMS Hs iTiiMMiiini** AsslNtani^ hi 
the BUIOAHMN, HU.MA.NIAN and 
YUVIOSTAV SctMluns of vbe BBC’s Fast 
FUMipLun Sa'ivk'c, based ai Diiitb House, 
AlrtWM'l), Liiniliin. W C.2. l.ssentiul 
lualUifaiiutis: Kivili'th iis moilicr Tun^uu, 
sunir-tpnt kniiv\lPd"M ot Usjli,'iiriHn, Runiuuian 
or seibo'Ciofct tu bv -iiiio, ^th [trarticp. lo 
resiri ui 1 be iiih»‘un||tiu«> ifl weaa lanvbA"'■^: 
abibiv t,i write und edit, in ■hgUih, fnv 
iisliiilon into Use Dnrtlrulafe u^uaitL* tallu 
and It-niuie piti';i‘oiioii-s, olten against ilmi*; 
knuwl(>d;i> uf i inrjni aiiaii.-. and uii Inlormi f| 
InSiTf-i In ftiisT '.uiMirirv dovL'lopniem.s m 
Oi'Mi nilUuii I)i".iiubh’ *pisihllcaiIons; 
lull-niill.-.t.ii 1)1 i.uiiu I'.DiM-ipni't; and nl)l]|i.\ 'u 
tvpp, .vwaii'iir.sK 111 ini>l>lt>ii)s and inlorvKis 
ul list (tin.s It) I lie country cancel ned, and 
initTfsi III niriiii . 1.4 a means ot eonimtinlratlon 
I'liu wufk mviilvoM Kh'.li liutu's. und .seleiTeil 
'‘nmlidati'.s wjH bi* iciuiircd Lv pa-ss voiro und 
tiutisl.uiun in the l.viidiivgc aflered. 

Starilni,' .ssilai.v i:i..l7o (Oiav be liiflier If 
UUalitK'uiiun . i".('i'piiunii)), litiim; by iinnu«i) 
Inrinncnis ol and nm nesslntr aticr 
iwo Voai.s’ .sull'-l.ii'tu) ; mu vt'T* to t‘] .'/'Jb X 

i:*J5 to CiMlto inuN p 51 Write lor 
.ippliuatiiin Jurm (i>ni-lu.si!i-i ,iddios.sed cnvelopt' 
and quulnit; I'aliTi’iiOi' li.~i.fi.!ldn.l>>|. t to 
Appuintnu'nis Den.iTliot-ni. BHC. iMindnn W 1 
unhtn iivi> iliiv s 


University of Malaya 

Drparinient oj KronomU'n 

Applii'.iiioiKs are inviii-d loi apnu<nin)i*tii .ta 
LhCl’lIlll R ASSISTANT llirTUHKH JN THh 
DM’AHTMFNT OF KCONOMICS. 

('aildidatr.s .sliuillrl have at least i) I'nod 
Hoiiouis ne'.;i-ri> will) suPablC Iu.’srnivh ul 
te.n liioti I’NpfTii nri' Cu))dldHtH.s ‘,i)ij»iU)]i.sin.i 
in Lcononite Tbcuiy. Publlr Flniuios, Horiitl 
Af'i'oiiDiini? or Fiuntiinlc IMannnix would be 
•;l\en prefeience. 

Haitir.v Msulo tapiomluiaio Iterling 
cuuivnJont) : 

Lurturrr, C l.ruiK s e 50 - T I C I .G6U x 
t'Sj L’l.'JM per iiaiiijiri; 

Assl.tant Lrriurer. Cl.120 x Cii> 1:1.232 
pci .innull). 

Ill luUbttoii. the foUovMUg allunanres are 
puvable: 

Vnrlublc ullnuanoe: 35 per oeni. of basic 
snlai-v, aubiect to cerum maxima dependlOH 
on iiinritnl status: Minimum C210 per annum, 
inaxlinuiii 1ir»0U iilt iinnum. 

Indiii'iunent uUowAiire ilf awarded). varlee’ 

(a) For IjueiiinTK up t.o <1420 per iiiinum; 

lb) Fur AiwlRtant T.eclurers. uo to X:2i0 per 
annum. 

Housing will be provided, if available, toi 
ahli'h a rant ot CUT to 11176 per umium 
will be charned. 

Provident Fund: St.ilT iiii'iiiber eoninbulcs 
.I per cent, and Uiilvci:liy 16 per ooar. of 
liaste salary. 

Fuillicr parriculars :ind apniiration forms 
arc obtainable tram the AeNorlatlnn of 
(’’oniinonwinlth Unlver»dtie.s (Br.ioch Oflleev. 
Marlbovoukh Hou.sc, Pall M-all, London. S.W 1 

The clo.sliia duie fni tbo ivicetpt of 
uppllcalloiia In Kuahi Lumpur and Loiidun l.s 
September 4. I96S. 


COURSES 


f/onir Study Courses 
l).Sf. (Ek'on.) 

.md nilier f'.ternol demees cif ’he Uni 
u[ London ALso Ai I'ouniHDi'V, .Sclii. 

Iiivt, Coi.lliV!. nanklnj. In.sui)in('e. 

Miirkeiln:,'. f\C F . .ind many (non-e 
iuiii;- 4 :s In bu'^lJie.'jt Huluceia in< ludnii 
new Sioi’kbrukevs abd SUn'kiobbers >11 
Write todav for detnOrt or advioe. 

.-tubii'cis in virlilch mtere-siod. to 

Metropolitan College 

iDi'pt. (I'l -‘I, .St. Albans, 

or eull .11 .10 Cjiierti Vietuiia "Aiieet, 

LiUialuii, F.C 4 Cm »jd74 
I Founded PH a ) 

Tuition at Homo 

lAiilee}' null iFJit. ItbH) arov)de.s su<'( ev 
eiMm.es r«)i ilXiy. hill Kxniiunin;; Doin 
.ind lui Lrt>iidi>n Uni\ei.Mtv Fxieiiiiil 
B .Si- Feoii , IJ.A . B 1) . B.Se.. M. B !>■ 
also niulom.iN und Ten U1imIc.s. l.t).;i W 
Hall MUdents pu,s.sed B He Froii. siiiee )' 

Tu'i!un also lur Uiw. .Si.ailatle:)l. .Send 
and oilier Piuf«P>sionul I'^Kauia., li.s A 
Modenil.e ittPS, lni.liilin«*nTH if deaired. 
ProspeiuiN llunl !• W. .Sbaa Fleiel’''!, 

(' K V: . i.L H . I'lUUTpal. l)»pi. FI., 

Wolsey Hall. Oxford 

FINANCIAL NOTICE 

The Hudson's Bay Oil and 
Gas Company Limited 

! IIuriNon'.s Bav OH nnd Das Cniniinny T m ;rd 
i Uud nni eainliiVK ol 'M).7t)2,0(MI or 37 teuls 
per 'liaru far (be Urpt halt of IMS. .1 '> J i>' r 
cont. inerease over the tdJSi.OOO or J4 icms 
'.per .sliare earned In ihe romporablc pciiod il 
I IIH14. Not rn.s)i income for flie liall uu.s 
; s]4.(j 45,000 or 80 reins per .share, a kain ot 
9.1 per rout, ovur ihe caxli aenevariun of 
$1.3,4273100 or 73 cents per shave for ihe Esune 
penoil liifit year. Mr. L Rleliards. 
Hrc-sldent, Haul net earnings loi the sei.-ond 
emrter ware 03.467,000 ot 19 cents per .dime, 
at) lnei*ease uf $31,000 or 0.9 per cent, 
eompaied with aarnimcs for Uie jmne ptu'lud 
of 1904. Net cash income at oo.tM.OOO or 
37 eei)t.s per share, waa up 3.9 par rant 
Ml. Ricborda slated that the iiiusi notevtuiDiy 
discovertea during the quartar aot'e iwu gi) 
diseovuriae In the Nll^sf area of Alberlu ami 
one lias and two oil discoveries Jn the Peej.-.v 
iviea ol BilUi«U Oolumbtii. _ 

LECTURES 


The Dridsli AfibOciiii ion 

[Tth anANADA 

L..y«r. LECTURES 1965 


Coventry Education 
Committee 

r/jc Technical ('oUcije, nmiB, 
Cooenlrji 

rrliicipal: R. A Aiculue, BtkMLng )(Hons 
A.M.l.Mecb.h 

Hivshion lOCS-OO 

Work Study 


Ocf. f 2 . Dr. J, B. Rhine 

—\\ hat can wc nuLc uf ii ?' 
('.hairinan, J. B. Pricsilcy 

Oct. 13 . Alistair Coiike 
‘'Hic (!anicl Driver and the 
'l'ran.si.stor’ The consequences 
of muss coinmunicatioQ. 


10 acek rilll*iilil" i’nili.v'i leadm-; 'n- 
The Cll.\ * GiiiUl. Cft'ili.'siie in Work Simk 
The Wuik Stlld^ k- Indirurlnl I iigin'Tiiiiu 
CertUlruie. 

B week lull -1 Inia IliisU- TiiitMiiin .-ouihcs 
COMMENCINCI UATIiS: 

Monday, (X-tober 4. 19il5 
Monday, .hiiiimiv 24. 1*)«B 
1 week lulMlme AppurlMM.m '•ouim-'s f.i: 
AnprentiocK hi iln-lr lui.il lear ol ‘.ion;;. 
CJOMMfcNClNO pAirS- 
kliinduy, Heptonilwr ’27. uml Derembcr 13. 19«i3 
Mnndoy. .Iimuarj Jo. .April n, June B. uyi 
Thainotleal Invl nic Lloii I'l uci-onipanle^ 
piucilrnl woik lo be perfonned by The xludeiu 
liiin.seil unil \iH»» Is miidi* nl i 'lell-uMUippeil 
work study l;»boiaioi-y 
Mt'i-bunkul nnd Pioilui'llon Fn'^ineci imt 
I'Oikshop'i -ire .ilso mnliible 
k'lill puiikuliii'- obi.'ln.iijle iron) Hend of 
nejwilineni .il .md Genevul STodlev 


( hainniin, C'ccil King. 

Ocl. 27 . Vicc-Ulmiral 
liynum G. RicLover. L..S.V. 

* \ I Uimanistic 'rcvhiiology' 
C'haimian, .Sir SmIK /iu Uiin.in. 

Iiiformalion ami nVkcts iVoiii 

il GRANAi>A TELEViSiOK 

(ioUeij Squthey London 11 1 
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COMPANY NOTICE 


NAUTAMIX 

N.V. 


of Haarlem, Holland, 

the owners of United Kingdom 
Patents 599,900 and 843,811 

(covering the mixers sold in the United 
Kingdom by Nautamix (U.K.) Ltd., under 
tlie trade names Nuutumixcr and Nauta 
Combimixer) 

Hereby notify the Trade that they 
have commenced proceedings in the High 
Court of Justice in England' against 
■W. J. Jenkins & Co. Ltd., of Beehive 
Works, Retford. Nottingham, for infringe¬ 
ment of the above mentioned letters patent, 
claiming an injunction to restrain W. J. 
Jenkins & Co. Ltd., whether acting by 
their directors, officers, servants, agents 
dr howsoever from infringing such letters 
patent, an enquiry as to damages and 
payment of the sum found due or an 
account of profits, an order for delivery 
up or destruction upon oath of all 
articles in the possession of W. J. Jenkins 
& Co. Ltd., or under their control or 
power which are made in infringement 
of the said patents, costs and further or 
other relief. 



f BETTER 
GRAPES 
FOR ' 
VINTAGE 

^ A. 

Only connoisseurs can tell the vintage of wines, 

but when it comes , to banking services, peopie unanimously tgreo 
that the Sanwa Bank's are the most dependable. And the world* 
wide network of branches and correspondents of your Saiwn Bank 
are always ready to serve your multiple banking nqutr^meflts. 



, HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA. JAPAN 

196 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 
OvarMaa Officaai 

Itow york Aftncr: 1 ChMt Mtnhittoii Plizf, Nfw York. N.Y.. O.I.Xa 
, SiA FrMCiBCO Branch; 465 Cailfomia St., Sm Franoisoo. Cabfornia, U.S.Aa 
' London Branch: Garrard Housa. 31*45 Grosham St.. London. E.C.2i Cli|loili 
Koni Koni Branch: 259-265, Dai VotuR Road, Cantral, Honf Kong 


STOCKllOLM.S KNSKILD.k BANK 



V.KT.MtLISIlED 1856 


AT YOl It SF.UVtCR 


Dated this 2Jrd day of July. 1965. 


rori EVERY KIND OF lUNKlNC flUSINESS 


NAUTAMIX N.V. 
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The IVtitsubishl man— 
your trusted adviser 
in Japan 


1966 oxa.'tiloolK; 



' Mitsubishi Bank, serving the international business 
community for 85 years with correspondents around the 
. world. 


A 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

H««d Offics: Tokyo. Japiin Csbis MdrsMs BANKMITSUBISHI 
N«w York Agoiicy: 120 Broadway, Now York 5, N.Y. Loo Aacoloo 
Agoncy: 626 South SpringSl. Loa Ahgaras 14. Cal. London Bronelu 
7 Birchin Lane. London, E.C.3. Correspondent banks located around 
Ifte world. 


Last Fall, our 1905 U.S. Business and Industry Outlooks 
correctly anticipatad a continuation of tho plant and 
equipment spending boom, but a deceleration in business 
activity and corporate profite: probable major break in 
stock prices; lurmer pressure on U.S. balance of payments 
and emerging inflationt'y pressure; tighter monetary 
policy andjiigher Interest rates v.. 

You can obtain from us personal and confidential fore¬ 
casts of consumption, investment and government 
spending and other allied indicators for the U.S. and 
Canadian economies. 

For o^r thirty years corporate and financial executives 
iiave made profitable application of these carefully re¬ 
searched reports. You could find our work extremely 
valuable in the period aheed. 

For further details on how you can obtain our reports on 
the Outlook for 1968, kindly write or cable. 


Currently serving a number of the world's largest corporations. 


YEAR 

32nd 



WORLD-WIDE 

SERVICE 


J. CARVEL LANGE INC. 

Subsidiary ef Industrial Cenuttodny Corporation 

122 East 42nd Street New Yoik N.Y. 10017 

Cable Address: ECONOGRAM Code: ACME 


SAVE 

THE HIGHEST RATE CONSIS* 
TANTWITH SAFETY 

• perfect record of safety • de* 
positors in 107 countries • no 
Bahama taxaa • special confi¬ 
dential accounts* U.S. doiiars 
and sterling accounts. 

Doltir OeposKs earn Interest and 
are repaid In dollars 


WITH 

ooMFijn 

CONflDiNCf 



ON 


k 

\V!N( 

COUf 

nsj 


SA vt 

V AT A : 1 

J 


IBmipitd qnutMb 


BIHAMAS SAVINGS^ 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, LTD. ^ 

P.O. Box 89, Rawson Square, Nassau, Bahamas | y (| 


□ Send more information: 

Name. 

I Address. 

I Ctty. Country 

^ Amount Enclosed. 









INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTILE 
TRADE FAIR 

from September 18th to 27th, 1965 
BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) Italy 

The Italian exhibition vyhich is the most 
complete one of Europe for the following 
sectors: 

Natural FIbraa 
Artificial Fibrea 
Synthetic Fibres 

Textile Machinery and Appliances 
Textile Accessories and Automation 
Chemical products for the Textile Industry 
Information: 

Mostra Internazionale del Tessila, 
Palazzo della Eaikosizloni, 

21p Viale Borri, 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) Italy 

Phones: 3437S-36229^34287 (34508) 


Japan’s remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establish- 
rntni, the bank has been making Ipng-term loans to various 
important enterprises with j(b^8 igilM through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The baidc jiilspv^ages in foreign business, 
with emphasis on the introdllotlo^;?of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing spepldlsi^ the bank will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital role in Jdpgll*|i/|g 4 ustrial ftituro. 


THE LONG-TERM CRED^NK OF JAPAN ltd. 



(Nippon i#-ye Olfiko) 

Need MiiiH etomsclil, Tekye, Jspsn 
Now omcot 

30 Id^jR^iijll Now Torn, N.Y. 10005 



Tho name KANGYO means promotion of Japan’s CemmsKcial Bank 
commerce and industry. Nippon Kangyo 
Bank has continued to do just that since its 
foundation in 1897. Its long tradition and 
vast experience have yielded e smooth flow 
of trade between European countries and 
Japan. In your trade transactions with 
Japan, turn to NKB, Japan’s representative 
commercial bank with a worldwide network head OFFICE: Hibika. Tokyo. OORSEiTIC 0FFIGC5 'Ovef ISO branchtt throughout Japan^ LONDON 
of correspondents. You will be guaranteed BRANCH: 22, Wood Straot. London, C.d.2,.Entiand. Tal: MONareh assR/il. Tatsx: 2S345k-LON. NEW 

efficient, expert and courteous banking YORK AGENCY; 40 Wall street. Naw. York 9. N.Y.i U.S.A. TAIPEI BRANCH : 96 Po-Ai Road, Tai0ei. 

service. Taiwan. 


mPFON KANeYO 
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M‘. ' ’ 


S^Hng overseas . 
traiiV problems. I^iifpwlng 
this, Maiftifjs Bank make 
theif world-wide contacts 
1 / * artd experlehce available 
^ to their customers. 

You wdUl^ilil^tumilyjexv. 
pact your Bank to ^hre 

to d^jo 

^ ces and handle doOMftwnr' 

■, k tary credits and lHli8; But 

Marljns Bank do much 
more than this. 

Tfi^pmif^Mfiwtsbn 
conditions in overseas 
r madietsfirepared . 

' -' individuaily in response 
to specific enquiries. 

They obtain from 
abroad names of those 
interested in importing 
arid acting as 
seRing agents. 

They obtain reports 
on the standing of 
concerns overseas. 


They provide 
introductions to 
correspondents overseas 
who will help the 
travelling business man. . 

Our'book "The World Is 
Your Market" contains 
much useful information 
for exporters. You can ob- 
Ltain a copy,free of charge, 
from any branch. 
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The Temperance Permanent offers 





SHARK 


ACCOUNTS, 




EQUIVALENTTO 0 £} ifi 
AGROSSmOOF AO'XO 

Urn iNMlnbiiMrtiiiliMrAtfl/ltoiiM 

X li SYSTEM SAVING SHARES 

jr4u tncoma Ta)( |9a1d by tha Soclefy 

TEMPERANCE 

FEBiuiiMT BunDiNe socnur 

Afimber of the fiuildlBg BoototUo ^esoeiatloa 

223-227 RECE\T ST LOXDCK W J REGrat 72 S 2 


FREESURVIY 


. Woodworm, Dry Rot, Rising Damp Inspoctlona 
by Highly Trained Rentokil Skill 

During the last 4 years Hontokil have surveyed over 
00,000 properties, and three out of every four were 
found to contain woodworm. A significant nunoiber j 
w'ere found to contain dry rot or rblng damp. J 
Vakc sure your property it sofa from attack" call I 
laRcntoldluow.Theinspectloiiisfrec, It isobiectlve, I 
;yeliable, and acknowledged by professional bodfes. I 
Any treatment found necessary ^ wliether for I 
WOODWOrar. hot or RISING DAMP ^ I 
is tucked hy RenlokWs SO yedr guarantee^ ■ 

rAYMSNT CAX BE srMEAU OVER TWO VEASS IT BagCllBn I 

RliUI Roniokll - wc are in every phone boek-l 
orport thecoupon below today tor free illustrat ed m 
technical leaflets. 


W«#il«4ini tj KS tU KSSf 








‘' ■I ■ ' 

. 

fc-' J -t' ■. 




. -.'hM- '-‘i 

■ fi' 




WHAT JAPANESE BANEC 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

Tht 282’yi»r cU Mhiid tUmk. 

The first Mitsui Exchange Huui>e \vas founded in 1683. 
From it has grown n vast .complex of industries, embnicing 
ev’ery aspect of modem biisipess life. 

Because the Mitsui Battk still occupies a cenirul position 
in this great business group, it cun be of specinl help to you 
in yout! tfholiogs with Japan. 

Wd on experts in fortfgn trade and exchange. We are 
iaodearOi jRut, and conodipt^s. You*li' find our branches or 
correspogUtent banks in major city of the world. 


msm 


HfAD or^t yURAKU CIM, TOKirO^ JAPAN 


'iMOti .»x a Newi^upei'. AuilMnisc-tJ 
Hvr spuppi Ltd . at 


ililliMMMlMiM ^ OT^Bt bvtnseA s . 

""JlllyyBjBglSjiyi^^ new york • banqkok tzr- Bombay • binoapore 

Urcond CIasn Mull. 1*(>M Ofllre Drpt . Oltawj. m lliioliiftd by St Clement n Press Lt«l Publlfihed by TUe Ltonomit 

bt .lamcs's Stieet. lAindon. B Vtf 1 TcU-phcim* W'hiiehaU ftlSB Pos'uge on this Ishue: UK Jd . Oteiseufi l*5d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 






















































































































































































































PricM, IMS 


■o<c I I 

ioividend' ORDINARY 
(o)(b)(c) STOCKS 
Low % I 




13/104 12/6 
55/- , 44/9 

26/41, II/- 

57/1 , 47/- 

4 ;^ 4 ;^ 

S 4't 

50/- 40/3 

34/6 27/3 

9*4 JU 

il2/6 • 97/6 

49/3 ! 37/- 

33/3 ; 20/3 

39/3 I 30/9 

76/3 ; 62/3 


I 11/6 I 74fl 
' 25/- 15 e 

. 6/44 4 C 

47/44 24 * 

14/6 Siib 
27/104 7 b 

31/3*4 I 746 
15/3*4 t34b 
[25/14 lO'Bb 
*29/6 24« 

I B/9 II b 

23/9*4 54 b 


46/6 37/6 

67/- 57/6 

18/3 15/74 

31/6 22/3 

56/6 48/9 

21/9 i 17/9 

46/- ! 38/74 

21/9 [17/14 

30/- 24/- 

57/6 47/- 

50/14 44/3 

42/3 TS/IOi, 

29/- j 23/44 
31/- 19/- 

24/- ' 16/6 

28/6 : 17/74 

36/3 i 30/- 

35/3 > 27/3 

36/6 1 27/- 


Uiilgu* ...5/- 

Erlt Amor. Tobac. 10/- 

CMIfthor.10/- 

liAMrlil TobKco.£1 

iWflffl/IHCT 

•rtttnnle.5/- 

OofniMrelal Union ..5/- 
8 Low Life .. .5/- 
Q^rtl Aeeidtnt... .5/- 

dutrdlon.5/- 

Lfftl A Gonoral.5/- 

Northirn 8 EmpI.£1 

PNwi ..5/- 

Ro]^ Exchangr.£1 

MOItORS 8 MRCRAFT 

BirOold.5/. 

Brknh Motor.S/- 

teuar Carf 'A'.5/- 

Reeiai Motors 'A*.... 4/- 

Lovland Motors.£1 

irisiol Aaroplana... 10/- 

Hawkor Sldoeley.£i 

Rolli-Rwea.£1 

Oowty Group.iO/- 

Ounlop Rubbar .... 10/- 

' lotoph Lucas.£1 

Prasaad Stoal.5/- 

Triplax Holdings... 10/- 
PAPCR 8 NEWSPAPERS 

Financial Nawi.5/- 

Pinancial Timas.5/- 

Internat. Publishing . 5/- 
. Maws of cha World .5/- 
W.H. Smith 8 Son 'A'.£l 

Thomiofi Org'n.5/- 

Bowatar Paper.£1 

Bririih Printing.5/- 

Bunal Pulp.5/- 

Raad I4par.£1 

Wr|j|lM Taapa.£1 

Colvillai.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steal.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wales.... £ I 
Stawara 8 Lloyds-£1 

6 hn Summers.£1 

nlted Steal.£l 

NtSOILlANEOUS 
Aaioc. Britlth Picture . 5/- 
Assoc. Television ‘A'.S/* 

Wm. Baird. £1 

Beacnara Group.5/- 

Boofiers.10/- 

Britlsh Match.£1 

British Oxygen.5/- 

BricisK Ropes.5/- 

Butlln*!.I/- 

De La Rue.10/- 

Dragea.S/- 

Gestotner *A’.5/- 

Glaxo......10/- 


13/- 12/74 12/6 

48>- 5f/6 54/9 

22/9 24/3 25/- 

49/3 54/6 54/44* 

A% 4f/¥ 4!/'3‘ 

29/9 IJ/I 33/9 

Ill/S l2L/a llB/9 
104 44/9 43/9 

29A 32>6 12/9 

36/3* 39/3 39/3 

! 73/3 75/9 75/3 


' IS/- ’ 11/14 I 

, 14/04 : 11/9 I I 

30/- I 25/- I: 

7/14 . s/44 ; 

53/6 , 47/6 < 

I 15/10',' 15/- ! I 

29/104! 31/3 I : 

35/104: 36/6 ■ 

17/10',. 15/6 I I 

I 29/4', i 25/6 ; \ 

i.32/9<' 1 29/9 
. io/ti'4 11/6 ; I 

; 24/rO'i 24/1', ; : 

! 44/9 39/- •! 

I 66/9 I 59/- , I 

' 15/9 16/3 I 

, 27/3 ; 22/9 

53/- • • 48/9 ; - 

20/3* 19/3 ; 

45/9 43/6 

: 19/3 17/74 

, 27/9 ' 27/9* : 

’50/9 ! 51/104 J 

46/9 1 44/6 - 


1 13/6 ! 

I 12 / 1 ', ' 
I 26/7»a 
I ; 8/84 

! i!/4', 

I 15/9* 

,i» 


. 23 / 104 ': 

I4/2«4 . 

. 29/1', : 

! 19/10',': 

19/- , I 

41/14 
9/14 . 

II/- I 

10/9 I 
27/8 : 

18/101,1 I 
25/3 I : 
31/3* : 



NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



$ 

Aug. 

• 


I 'Si' 

$ 

! * 1 

Acch. Topeka |.. 

314 

324 

Gen. Electric 

97»t 

I02>2 

Can. Pacific. 

54'4 

56', 

General Foods . 

, 794 

; 844 

Panniyivania.. . 

w. 

424 

General Motors 

95'a 

98*, , 

Union Pacific_ 

39*, 

41'4 

Goodyear ... . 

47 

47'4 

Amor. Electric.. 

414 

414 

Gulf Oil. 

534 

' 54'a 

Am. Tot. 8 Tel. .. 

66', 

664 

Heine. 

39'4 

41', 

CeiNildiBen ... 

434 

43'a 

Ini. Bus Mach. . 

470li4844 

IhtTlTaTal. .. 

494 

53 

Int Harveuer.. 

36', 

1 384 

Waattm Union . 

374 

384 

Inter. Nickel... 

84 

: 86'4 1 

Aleoo.. 

69 

694 

Inter. Paper .. 

28', 

' 29', 

Aluminium. 

^4 

264 

Kennecott . .. 

1034 

110*4 

Amer. Ceh. 

49 

49»a 

; Litton Inda. 

.;9I'4 

. 934 

Am. Smelting... 

99*4 

55'a 

i Monsanto. 

.' 83 

1 84*, 

Am. VlacoM ..... 

49', 

89', 

1 Nat Distillers . 

. 30»i 

: 304 

Anaconda . 

834 

884 

' Pan-AmerJean . 

284 

' 257; , 

Bath. Steal. 

35»a 1 

35* 

1 Proctar Gambia 

724 

, 73'4 

Boeing . 

77', 

79>,* Radio Corpn .. 

334 

35*. : 

Calanasa. 

BO'a 

82'2 

Sears Roebuck . 

.> 854 

: 884 ' 

Chrysler . 

44Ji 

444^ 

Shell Oil. 

.• 61*: 

834 ! 

CoL Palmolive ... 

314 


Socony<Mobil . 

■>854*, 87*1 

Crown-21eller ... 

49'4 

494 

Sund.OllInd. . 

474 487, 

Distillers Stag_ 

32 

314 

Stand. Oil N.J. . 

- 

78* 

Douglas. 

434 

474 

Union-Carbide 

. w. 

1 S94 

Dow Chemical... 

86I4 


UX Steel. 

.1 48>4 

1 48', 

DuPont. 

232 

2384 

Wait. Electric.. 

. : 48*, 

SO'e* 1 

Eabt Kodak. 

84I4 

84a; 

Woolworth ... 

27'4*. 27', 

Ford Motor .... 

52 

JILl. 

Xerox. 

.1514 

180*, ! 


Standard and Poor'a Indices (1941-41 .. 10). 

■ ” ■ ■■ ' "' y ■■ .. ■■ 

1965 I 425 I Yield : Govt. ; Yield 

I Industrials ^ % Bondi % 


iuly 

7 


i 3-03 

87-06 

4 17 

14 1 

90-95 

! 2-98 ' 

87-06 

4 17 


21 

89-01 

3 05 

87-06 

4 17 


28 

1 88 99 

, 3 05 . 

87 06 1 

4 17 

August 

4 

90 88 

! j 

86-85 1 

4-19 

42s Industrials 

High. 95 

79 (May 13). 

Low. 86 -4) (Ji 

in« 28). 


Money Market Indicators 

While intere.sts rates showed Utile change over the week, the tendency to harden has persisted and 
local authorities* and finance houses' rates rose iV, per cent. The weakening of the pound was re¬ 
flected by a riae in Euro-sterling rates in Paris of per cent. Euro-dollui rates remained at 
last week's levels. The spot pound was a little lower but tlie forward pound weakened and the 
cost of forward cover rose by 7* per cent. All covered arbitrage margins moved in New York** 
favoiur, which now has a comfortable advantage. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



Amount (£ million) 


91.Day 

Tender 

Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 

Rated 

Allocmant 

Aliwed 
at Max. 
Rata* 

Issue 

Out* 

standing 

' IN4 

July 31 

91-Day 
250 0 

430-5 

1. 

93 

37^ 

1 03 


3.010-0 

1965 

April 9 

170-0 

no t 

129 

10-59 

52 

' 2.280-0 : 

,, IS. 

160-0 

377 2 

128 

9-36 

24 

1 2,270-0 ; 

. ., 23 

1 168-0 1 

1 280 8 

127 

11-97 

28 

; 2.260 0 1 

.. 38 

j 180-0 j 

1 373 8 

127 

6 00 

i 31 ; 

2.260 0 1 

May 7 

! 180-0 

371-4 

126 

2 47 

i 81 : 

2.260 0 j 

.. 14 

, 180 0 

' 324 3 

125 

S 69 

, 13 

2.260 0 

.. 21 

190-0 

1 431-5 

! 125 

6 98 

19 ' 

2.260-0 

.. 28 

I70'0 

. 293-1 

,..7 

3-34 

1 i 

2.260-0 


112 9-31 

112 0 99 
lit 9-57 

no 10 02 


112 4 63 
M2 6 17 


. 2.230 0 
2.2200 
2.120-0 
2.230 0 


Illy 30 1 IBO O i -332 5 ! H2 7-17 } 19 1 2.250 0 

*Ofl July 30ch Mndprtfor 9|.day bills «t £98 i Is lOd sMurud 
19 pur cene.- frightr venders being allotted In full. Th* o»f*r 
for tint week was for £190 million 91-day bills 


KEY MONEY AND 
Lenrian 

Bdfifc rate (from 7%, % 

' W85). 6 

Oepeelc retea 
■7days'notice; 

Clearing banks .... 4 

Discount houses ... 4 

Local authorities... 6'4-8' 

3 months' r<sed: 

Local authorities... 6>, 

Finance houses . 7'a 

Cell money: 

Clearing banks* 

minimum. 4*| 

Dny-to^eyspread.. 44-5' 

US4bllB#o»chenfe 
Simr^.... ,« »>«<«.■ 
t ParWard cover < 3 moni/ia^i: 

1 rest cost. 

iNiriSVSlc ^ 

jT—kMryWHf: 

JulylB.. 3-80 

i Adjust#. 3 83 


ARBITRAGE RATES 
August 4 

Market discount retoe 

(3 ment/ts'l % 

Treasury bills ... 5*a 

Bank Bills. 5 <La-6 

Pine trade bills.. 7-7', 


Guro>doller depoalta: 

7 days' notice ... 4'g-4Sg 

3 months'. 4',-5 

Euro-eterling deooaiCe: 

(in Paris): 

2 days'notice... 6-6', 

3 months' ...... 6*4-7'4 

Porwerd rpeo: 

(J mOniltS') .. ... IMVP"* 

. 2*.4-2', 


Market paper; 

Bank bills. 

Cero. of deposit. 


CvYBrtd Arbitragg MlargiiiB 

, In favour of: 

Last week: This week: 

TraMuryBUIa.. N. York N. York H ' 

PHibabanlcbllla.N.York >4 N. York 9% 

SttfA • ddlar / UK local 

INiilierltyJeaiit. N.York N.York 

Ssiro-dollarii/luro-eMrllng. N. York hz N. York igi 

Thetb eevered athltragt' margin% show the di/lbrentlolt in 
retdr on the porthtufer steriinf end debtor essets, n ifdjusted 
for thr cotl of forward eichanjie covrr. thnwn ohuw. 
















































































































































of oKcosoh# tl^oyimtf'ol$irii(iMiil«t^.jiiip«^ 

mttMdl 'Mippoi, ■, 

tho outtttn^MK IMtorw of m* cfjM'niiOhu^' f^iiijNW't><i^ ifSi wotor Mm^o 

pawwit Of Mpm's 'iWif; Tl|ji ' 

Raaaofia fOc l||(|(^;loodjwi(ri|f»jl^,.,..'.. i>ISi>**oy oyataiitt' 

Roaoaro^^^INmiiOfM ;■ ■'W«rftfoiif*KK:%Kh font OollMry'from tho mtll 

nicat «rari«OM»aM-floi<WBtic. 

tho -iW«^ aifoMmor.Nippon' 

into.ttw MWO fif^fN"!^*^^^^ KOikM MffO;.PMlriMMtM amouht Of Ita orni 

aeiOfiop;' sMOMl <n.'pMpifa)i4(fill|;. hrMfoiiMeatlOA and 

■in tho fpoiNd^ti^'.l^ nfmf^^ ;jro(^ OoalgR and othar 

UnIdM 0l^.i4;.(^0 '«dh^':-an>l^^.i^ of WHjOWIw'fipM^B^ 

.■•■■■<;»:.R.vv ;■ ■'■■■•,- ■', ■ " •■ • .' 


iPJrilH!liiet«;^Pig iron, tttol Ingots. fomi> 
Unlthod rnatorisrs. shopts ond bars, plates 
tubing and pipe, and ferro-alloys. 


nWPOH KORAN 

Hoad omoot 

% t-difW. OIMMM, C W mi'lw, Tdqo, M»m 

cith; 'iiaiiiM fom*' 'mMitNip tokvo” 

Mae; Ik NH .000) 

" M Wflaaai 

tOniK kmiMr. M. OUMMHwt W. Omnaiy 

MMooumanOar tum: astTsn wokm otsoi 

taNdi OHM: MoMb hmm. iMa** annw. (mmi. E.C. 


OM^ Hfmum UNMH” TMn: HHH iKOWWMH IM 

1^ faik, tea Mialta, Slaiipara, aaai Raai 
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10 iMyt In «n •toyalor or 1 pmumatle tub# tytlMA? 


Distribution of paperwork betwem 
offices has increased to the point 
where traffic Jams are common. 

Not so with ITT pneumstle tube 
systems on the scene. Tubes and 
carriers can handle the work of 
elevators full of messenger boys. 
An excellent example of a new 
hiah>speed system Is in New York 
City’s First National City Bank. 

It was provided by a U.8. subsidiary 
of ITT. It is capable of automat* 
Ically switching 2,400 tube 
carriers per hour to 65 stations. 

A system developed by Standard 
Elektrik Lorenz AQ, ITT'a 


German affiliate, is made up of 
more than 100 miles.of pna.umatlc 
tube to handle inter-postoffloe 
mail for the Berlin Postal Astern. 
But paper Is not, by far. aH 
that can be transported by 
pneumatic tubes. 

Systems In hospitals transport 
blood plasma, medicinss. X*ray 
photographs, sterile supplies 
-in addition to administrative 
paperwork. 

One system moves molten steel 
samples to laboratories at 
80 feet per second. Another, 
radioactive samples. Still another, 
microelectronic sub-assembllM. 


Other users Include airlines, 
railroads, publishing houses 
and truck terminals. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World’s 
largest International supplier of 
electronlo and telecommunication 
equipment. WOrkt Hpadquarters: 
320 Park Ayenwif. Ntnv York. 

Ktow Ycjrk lOtiBSi European 
Headquarters; 11 Boulsmrd de 
I’Empereur, Brussels 1. Beblum. 


ITT In Cwm ttriM 18TS / «inpla|«n8 mow Uwi UB,00D Eiirassii»/1fo «aih' 
paniM / tos (Santo / maii«Mli|nhc In vlit^ avaiy esuntiy fn qw UsUik 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA: WHAT ARE THE BRITISH DOING? 

Singapore's expulsion from Malaysia marks the collapse of a British far east poiicy~but 
only of a policy tHat had been forced upon us. Now there could be an opportunity of 
actually choosing a new one page 585. A special correspondent suggests that the former 
uneasy bedfeHovys will get to feel more friendly if they stay apart for a while, and may 
come together again surprisingly soon page 596. 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA: WHAT WILL THE AMERICANS DO? 

The most vital strategic areas of South Vietnam are the central highlands and the Mekong 
delta. These are likely to be the scene of American operations after the monsoon. For 
North Vietnam to send its army south would seem a poor move in military terms, and the 
Chinese would have still more difficulty in bringing their strength to bear page 587. 



GREECE IN CRISIS 

King Constantine should never have got into such a spectacular clash with Mr Papandreou. 
With his room for manoeuvre becoming steadily smaller, he must climb down sooner or 
later; and when he does, Mr Papandreou would be wise to give him a helping hand 

page 589. 

I 

TURN ROUND IN THE CITY 

The City this week has swung from neurosis to euphoria Ever more emphatic devaluation 
denials, helped by pictures of financial bosses safely away on holiday, were compounded 
by a set of brilliant if ephemeral trade figures. Everything looks fine, for at least a 
fortnight pages 628 and 640. 



THE PRICE OF LEARNING 

British universities are beset with money worries: it is time to think about rejigging 
post-school education so that the country will be able to aflord the universities it wants 

page 5M. 


AMERICAN LABOUR'S NEW RELATIONSHIP 

Today trade unions in the United States have closer links with, and more influence on, the 
President and the Congress than ever before. As a result they are doing well for their 
members—but those members make up a steadily declining proportion of the working 
population page 607. 



BUSINESS BRIEF: MORE HANDS OR FEWER BY 1970? 

The supply of labour is increasing very fast in America, pretty fast in Japan, very little 
in Britain, declining in Germany. But Germany may still chalk up more economic growth 
than Britain or America, which come off badly in comparisons of labour productivity 
page 620. 


ALUMINIUM S PRIVATE SLUMP 

The aluminium industry has at last been referred to the Monopolies Commission for 
making restrictive agreements with its wholesalers. What the Commission will find when 
it starts to examine these no^-very-heinous arrangements is a once healthy industry in 
need of a drastic shake-up plige 623. 



SUMMER SIESTA IN ALGERIA 

Algerians are not falling over themselves to fulfil the various worthy roles proposed for 
them by their new military masters. On the contrary, in a rather lackadaisical way many 
of them have faded away to the beaches, leaving it to the military men to prove them¬ 
selves first page 595. 
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“You get what you pay for^’^is the old axiom and so It 
is with FORTUNE journalism. The level of FORTUNE'S 
audience demands a magazine written and edited on 
the.highesl plane. So, It's easy to undei^tahd 
tOnE's editorial cost of a ,Wqrd: ($29.35^; 
for eleven words or 18,351 lire. U6.? marks, ^0.5; 
pounds, 10,605 yen. and 144 francs).. 

The same high-priced and highly valued editorial 
material Is contained in FORTUNE Int^njs^op^. Jp,. 

fac^, n t^ 

U>»ct,ma.rJ!Wttr»g.#tlyan*ag.«3!' ft' cjontain's'.asn. •tTv 
extra iKmu^tt^irttematfonattHlvertiakrippages s 
...and it’a distributed only outside the U.S. 
and Canada. 

High level also describes FORTUNE Inter¬ 
national's 25,000 subscribers. They ai% ^ 






men mq^VIrriportant to .@ri|-- 

ain, Europe, Latin 
More than 60% of 
direttbi^l cb^rate 

^e ^ecutives in top companies. 
i,t%'.i|at all tlie details on the high quality of FOR 
TUHI-lnieKnational in lire, marks, pounds, yqh, and 
francs, contact: 


OOssehfdrf, wiitl 




Hirdti -AHihi i^raa^Njshl. 

Chou-ku, Tbk|d;.;iiSfti».- • Uhltpd 


States; Thoma; 
Rockefeller .C< 


Wing, 




SFCOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE /Cn\0'tiSI PAID AT NIIW YORK. N.Y. 
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LETTERS 


Mr Micawber 

SiK—You are right to be criticiil of the 
present Governmeot’s record, but the 
explanation you offer of “Mr Micawber’s 
difficulties (August 7th) seems unworthy of 
you. Even thouj^ you, unlike the Opposition 
front bench, have no miserable record to 
hide, you, nevertheless, appear to give cur¬ 
rency to their comforting belief that it was 
the Wilson government that landed itself as 
well as the country uncomfortably close to 
C'arcy Street.” Surely the present situation 
is the result of long-term trends. This 
country would be near bankruptcy no matter 
what any government might have done during 
tile last nine months. To suggest otherwise 
merely helps to substantiate the myth that 
Britain’s troubles are really only of the ” little 
local difficulty ” variety. 

In fact, as you yourself have pointed out on 
innumerable occasions, the adjustment that 
this country must make is much more funda¬ 
mental than most people, including it seems 
Mr Wilson, like to think. The real charge 
against the present Government must be re- 
liucd to its failure to initiate measures suffi¬ 
ciently radical to reverse the existing import/ 
export trends. Only a determined advance 
on this front can ultimately settle the ques¬ 
tion of confidence. But the. sad truth seems 
to be that given the present balance of 
pciymcnts position, it is quite unpredicuble 
what effect, if any, on international contideDce 
measures of the credit squeeze type are 
giving to have. 

To believe that the Tories could play a 
more radical rok* than Labour appears singu¬ 
larly unrcalisik. Tlieir doctrinal approach 
to the question of ownership of capital 
coupled with a naive faith in the automatic 
cfliciency of private eiiieiprise would inhibit 
them far more than Lalxiiir. If the dangers 
that would inevitably accompany devaluation 
are 10 be avoided, stale intervention on a 
really large scale may prove the only practic¬ 
able way of tackling the problem within the 
short period of lime that is still available.— 
Yours faithfully, Vladimir Derer 

Lomfon, NWii 

Sir — All this about Mr Micawber is very 
true, but isn’t life more exciting under the 
Socialists?—^Yours faithfully, A. C. STALKliR 
Purley, Surrey 

Black Paper 

Sir— I find your article headed ” Black Paper 
—The Government has adopted the Tories’ 
policy on Immigration ” (August ych) at once 
misleading and unhelpful. It is misleading 
because its facts are wrong and ilnhdpful 
because it concentrates solely on Part 2 of 
the white paper dealing with control and 
ignores almost completely paragraphs 32 to 
78 which deal with the steps the Government 
are taking to promote integration. 

First the facts: — 

I. The comparison you give of the 1964 
figures of 14,000 vouchers issued to Common¬ 
wealth citizens and 42,500 to immigrants 


is grossly misleading. Ii dues not com¬ 
pare like with like cither in rchiion to 
vouchers or to the toul number of entries. 
Of the 42,500 aliens 19,000 were admitted for 
less than 12 months. In that same year 
55,900 Commonwealth citizens were admitted 
under the Act. The difference is, of course, 
accounted for by the admission of families. 
A much truer comparison, however, would 
be to compare the.se figures with the number 
of aliens settled. This figure is about 2opoo 
per annum and is not, of course, confined to 
male workers. 

2. On Malta, you completely evade what 
the white paper says. It is made quite clear 
that the special position of Malta is tem¬ 
porary and to be reviewed after two years. It 
is to be hoped that at the end of the two 
years these special arrangements will cease 
and Malta will thereafter be treated as any 
other Commonwealth country. , 

3. You say that Mbw corpus will be 

denied to Commonwealth citizens who have 
lawfully spent fewer than 6 months or who 
have unlawfully spent up to 5 years in 
Britain. I can find nothing in the white 
paper to justify the statement that the Home 
Secretary can, for examine, deport a voucher 
holder lawfully in this country before 6 
months of residence are complete. What is 
proposed is that there should be power to 
deport a Commonwealth citizen unlawfully 
in Bri^in because he has evaded the require¬ 
ments of the Act. , 

But the most serious criticisms of your 
approach are the implications first that the 
Government has adopted Conservative policy 
and secondly that the restrictive parts of the 
while paper can be judged in isolation. 

On July 3rd, Mr Sclwyn Lloyd, chairman 
of the Conservative Parly Policy Group on 
Immigration said: “ For at least’ a period of 
years we must see that no more com: in than 
leave.” Whatever else may be Said for the 
white paper it has not gone back on the prin¬ 
ciple that a man should be entitled to have 
his immediate family living with him. If 
the Tory party accei^t the implications of the 
white paper, they will have advanced from 
their previously stated position, not held it. 

But the most important pan of the white 
paper, namely that dealing with integration, 
is dismissed in a few sentences. Part 2 can¬ 
not be viewed in isolation from Pan 3, nor 
can Part 3 be viewed in isolation from the 
other measures to help integration already 
taken by the Government.' Jhe Race Rela¬ 
tions Bdl is a start, although its conciliation 
machinery needs extending to cover employ¬ 
ment and housing. The ^nistry of Educa¬ 
tion circular is also helpful. The measures 
proposed in the v^itc paper—-for example, 
staffing ratios, arrangements for special 
courses of training for teachers of immigrants, 
the possibility of extending the Birmingham 
Bill on multi-occuption. Sic financial assis¬ 
tance for local authorities to en^ge special¬ 
ised staff and the co-oidination of the 
various voluntary authorities—all these you 
ondL 

Taken together they amount to a formid¬ 
able attempt to deal with the problem. 

One cannot legislate away the prejudices of 


tiircc centuries in nine months. All one can 
try and do is to make sure they arc not 
exacerbated while one tries slowly and 
patiently to educate the British public into 
accepting chat their prejudices arc baseless 
and their fears are unjustified.— Yours faitti- 
fuUy, Ivor Kiai.iRo 

House of ConmtoHs, SWi 

Vietnam 

Sir —^Now that President Johnson lus once 
again escalated the American war of colonial 
aggression in Vietnam, saedy h is ncccs^sary 
for The Economist (and odiers) to reconsider 
whatever support it has been able to give to 
the United States in die pa»t. 

When the French were lucked out. the 1954 
agreement provided specifically that the two 
parts into ^ich the country had been tem¬ 
porarily divided were to be reunited by 
elections to be held in 1956. These elections 
were never held because, as Eisenhower tells 
us. they would have resulted in a communist 
victory. 

Today, the United States is a counter¬ 
revolutionary force allied in many countries 
to those forces who are keeping their people 
in subjection, poverty, and ignorance. The 
communists arc winning simply because they 
are helping the poor peopl^ achieve their 
independence and have something else to live 
for except squalor and disease. The United 
States is far more interested in seeing to 
it that no progress is made in their condition 
unless It is done through the usual channels 
of capitalist exploitation or with due defer¬ 
ence to American security. All this talk 
about fighting for freedom is so much poppy¬ 
cock. li is the communists who are helping 
peoples obtain their freedom and develop 
their countries. 

The American people are being deluded 
about the monsoons. Wc arc told that when 
the present monsoon is over, things will im¬ 
prove. Is that so ? The current monsoon is 
that from the south-west. In October, the 
north-east monsoon will start. This will 
dump rain on the coastal plain where all but 
one of the American bases are to be found. 
In October alone, the huge base at Da Nang 
will receive as much rain as London will in 
all of 1965. In short, the position is likely 
to get worse rather than better. 

The American position in Vietnam is not 
only completely illegal, amoral, and gro¬ 
tesque, but very damaging to its own 
security. The United States seems to be 
arguing tha-t whenever its own interests are 
threatened, or assumed to be threatened, it 
has a right to intervene militarily. 

The United Stales should mind its own 
business. The United States had its own 
revolution and its own civil war and other 
countries are endtled to the same. Even 
today, the United States is breaking inter¬ 
national law by overflight of Cuba and China. 
Apparently the arrt^ant United States is 
entitled to do whiU it wants where it wants 
without 'any thought for the feelings of the 
countries involved. But other countries arc 
not even entitled to select their own fomi 
• Continued on page 583 
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Together ... Discovering the future 

However unorthodox the shapes to symbolize the twenty-first century it can be certain that 



copper and its alloys will have contributed to their final development. Copper is a proved metal 
of the modern age and the resources of the Delta Group of Companies . . . Europe’s leading 
manufacturers of non-ferrous metals . . . will be devoted to discovering new alloys and new 
applications to establish copper as a proved metal for the future. 
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of government if that form happens lo /. 
please the high and mighty United 
now the leader of all those forces in ihe \yortd 
seeking to keep the poor poor and tlie ex¬ 
ploited exploit^. Is it any wonder that the 
poor turn to the ccwnmunisis for help in their 
need ?—Yours faithfully, Gordon V. Axon 
New York - » • . . 


Austi^an Ini 



SiR-^y^jOfr comment 
recent di^cision on the^ 
case dader the headim 
Poltc^’’ is misleadit^^, 

Au^llan arbitradP^i 

only and a inajot 
peitod has been the 
|M!)ta«nts a.e. 
was virtually igoottfl'bf i 
its majority judgoci^t. It alter 
did not deal wW incomes'othbf'tUn'^y^ges. 
llie decision therefore consdl^htea. M a 
4 wage policy nor an incomes pbllcy.i ^rb;/ati 
incomes poEcy it would be Deces^'cy»' as in 
other countries, to have agre^tnent.^ between 
employers and unions. CmjpulsorylRfbitCR'r 
tion probably retards the &vel6phieilt' ^ 
incomes policies in Australia , beca.u^ ,k . (e 
relied upon to solve problems that can only» 
be solved by the parties themselves in associa** 
tion with governments. 

Pending the development of such ap¬ 
proaches general wage adjustment according 
to productivity increases docs not have the 
clear-cut superiority over adjustment to price 
^ changes, plus acijustmeiu tor productivity 
<yfrom time to time, that your correspondent 
assumes. Professor Edwards and I have 
shown (Economic Record, June, September, 
1963) tliat under Australian conditions the 
results in terms of price increases will com* 
monly not be very different under these two 
methods of adjustment. It is unfortimte 
that the commission did not recognise this as 
there is no doubt that the trade unions are 
far more sensitive to cost of living increases 
than to any other factor. Professor Isaac, of 
whose ideas you speak with approval, has 
himself said (Australian Financial Review, 
June 30, 1965), “ from the point of view of 
industrial relations it may be wandered 
I whether a complete abandonment of concern 
for cost of living increases is entirely wiise/* 
—Yours faithfully, Kingsley Larpiir 

Associate Professor in 
Industrial Rdations, 
Sydney, NS\F The University of Sydney 


LETTERS 

.of. F«rhy’s la$olveiiey.Q>cpei^ 1964) the 
insursihee market' as e whole allowed <ut- 
Farity/policyholders a moratorium to effect 
fre^ third-party insurance. Provided they 
did this they were automatically covered from 
the date of Parity’s collapse. However, dur¬ 
ing the renewal period of April 1^5 a 
number of reluctant to 

prov^ on renewal. It 

/Ipoctow" of T^ti^ion that the 
;,^>A)mif8ter invok^.’.W|lcin '24 ,Of ihc Motor 
'■'i^ifhiclc 

The ne#,:jJ«rd-party 


arranj 


? auddeo^v mad^ highly 
„ and ^5 per oent 

;*^as been- a few 

'ed companies^ are nonaanj^; . The 25 
cent is not ! blK the 

lividual compahy*s .adbAiiidStjnKion and 
ission costsr'' - j 

,, worst criticism” of the new loj^sb^, 

'-?^^.|te^*acpctfdkig'’to .jrour corraspondent^ 
ichoemah Selected his few 
patties not from ambOg^ all those willing to' 
undertake third-party business but frouf 
among a group of South African companies, 
prominently including some controlled by 
Nationalist supporters.” He goes on: This 
has bean by far the most open act of dis- 
enminaddn yet shown against the British, 
Canadifm,' and Australian insurance com¬ 
panies in South Africa, though not the first.” 

The Department of Transport, in the light 
of what happened, wished to have a measure 
of control over companies transacting third- 
party insurance, and it was for this reason 
that only companies registered in South 
Africa could be chosen. South African com¬ 
panies must inevitably iiKlude some that are 
oontroltcd by ' Nationalist supportci$r in 
the same way as British cbmpRiffes i^woold 
include some controlled by Labcmr sUppdkters 
and some by Cxmscrvative supporters. Apart 
from the South African financed companies 
in the consortium which are not ** Nationalist 
controlled ” there are four companies in the 
consortium which are wholly or mainly 
owned by overseas interests. These are the 
Commercial Union and Protea (part of the 
London Assurance group), two of the biggest 
companies; the Netherlands Insur¬ 
ance (a Dutch company); and the Union and 
National (a New Zealand company). The 
consortium certainly docs not include all the 
companies that arc South African in origin.— 
Yours faithfully, R. Proctor-Sxms 

Information Attach^, 
London, WC2 South African Embassy 



South African Insurance 

Sir —In his article on South African third- 
party motor insurance (July 24th) your Cape 
Town correspondent shows himself to be sur¬ 
prisingly misinformed. 

The amendments to the Insurance Act were 
not “hastily conceived” after the Parity 
collapse but had been in hand for a con¬ 
siderable time prior to the Parity failure and 
therefore had nothing to do with this par¬ 
ticular incident. It was coincidental that this 
legislation was passed in the session of 
Parliament immediately following the Parity 
collapse. 

There is . 1M> Question dut other insurers 
“ baulked at suddenly having to accommodate 
the horde” after the failure of Parity, to 
use vour correspondent’s words. At the time 


The Concord Charade 

Sir—I refer to your sutement (July 31st) 
that Concord will never be duilt and that 
this is the “ consensus of opinion among men 
closely connected with the project.” You will 
have seen the official British Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration statement which makes it clear that 
no-one closely connected wkh the project in 
BAG or in Bristol Siddeley holds this view. 
You will also have seen Mr Jenkins's specific 
assurance to Mr Angus Maude in the House 
of Commons on August 4th that there has 
been no change in Government backing for 
Concord. 

Since BAG, Bristol Siddeley and the 
Ministry of Aviation, the only three British 
groups engaged on Concord, have all denied 
your allegation, and since, in the context of 
the article, it is clear that continued French 
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backing is not in queiRipn, perhaps you will 
now identify 4 he rasponilbie group of men 
who form this ” consensus of opinion.” 

Your readers will then be able to Judge 
just how closely they are, in fact, connected 
with the project, and how much their views 
could justify your flat statement as of fact that 
“ Concord will never be built.”—Yours 
faithfully, Charles Gardner 

BAC, Weylfridga Publicity Manager 


.^J^J^onamist Is cn- 
pioncer a univer- 
;As you rightly 
ib. a university 
JlhHC of more 
without 
power to 

___which has 

esrried ^ w'ste.'pM experiments 

ill Britaifi lii this fli^ lias.found like Not¬ 
tingham University that tna .most effective 
means of teivhisig die home student is to 
integrate tele^sioft and mdio with written 
work and 'face-to-facc tuitkMi. We have, in 
fact, gone funher than the experiment re¬ 
ported in your issue of July 31st and linked 
broadcasts and full-scale correspondence 
course^. We riiall be Conducting two funher 
projects on these lines this autumn with BBC 
television, with courses on Social Work and 
Modern Maths and expanding the experiment 
linking BBC radio correspondence for 
the teaching of GCE “ O ” level English. 

We would, however, disagree with you on 
the value at present of a separate ElY 
channel transmitting at peak hours. Until 
we are a two-television set society the family 
pressures to watch entertaining programmes 
at these times still prove irresistible to all but 
the most ruthless or lonely students. The 
follow-up research done by NEC on experi¬ 
ments so far shows that much the most popu¬ 
lar viewing hour for F.TV is from 7 a.m. to 
8 a.m., when any sacrifice to be made is a 
personal one by the student alone.—Yours 
faithfully, John C. Griffiths 

National Extension College, Cambridge 
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fiotMf nmf compr9Sion powet9d ttf 
9p9€M Mis Copco driU/ng ogufpmont 
used for dooponlng Gsnos’s oil hsrbout 
--storthg point of tho now Control 
Curoposn pipoUno, 


Making the most of equipment 
to hand can produce startling 
results. Kenya* where Impro¬ 
visation Is no forgotten art, 
is a case In point. Speedy 
action was needed to deepen 
Mombasa's harbour entrance 
to allow giant tankers to enter 
the port. What, then, more 
natural than to take drilling 
equipment already working 
ashore • •. and try using It 
umter water. 

So, two miles offshore, an Atlas 
Copco wagon drill was sunk some 
four fathoms to the seabed where a 


frogmen crew successfully put it 
to work. The portable compressor 
that became seaborne to power the 
unit was further used to fill the 
frogmen's own air bottles. 
Normally, of course, this watery 
solution is not one to recommend. 
In contrast. Atlas Copco has intro* 
duced special equipment that does 
the entire job from the surface- 
without divers. And in deepening 
Italy's Genoa harbour, this new 
equipment saved the contractor 40 
per cent in labour costs alone. 

The reliability of the equipment at 
Mombasa and the advanced com¬ 


pressed air technology applied in 
Genoa, stem from Atlas Copco 
experience on construction sites, 
and in industry and mines the world 
over. And the benefits of this experi¬ 
ence are an integral part of our 
service. 



MnasCojpco 



puts compressed air 

to work for the world 
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What Are We Doing 
There? 

B ang goe.s Britain's far cast policy. This first reaction to the split between 
Singapore and Malaysia has been perfectly justified. Willy-nilly, protecting 
the integrity of the Malaysia federation had become just about all the far east 
policy Britain was capable of, and bang the federation went. Whether Sarawak and 
Sabah (North Borneo) would now break away was not much to the point. It 
could be claimed as a famous victory by Dr Sukarno, however little he had done 
to win it, and it is a famous defeat for Britain, as well as for both Tunku Abdul 
Rahman and Mr Lee Kuan Yew. 

How did it happen ? Not, as the Tunku suggested, because Singapore's 
political leaders had swelled heads, but because they had resisted the campaign 
of misrepresentation, and more recently of drastic threats, directed at them by 
the Malay extremists at the Tunku's back. To say that is not just to reopen 
now irrelevant wounds. It is to say that the assumptions on which the federation 
was founded two years ago were incorrect. Not that disaster was inevitable. 
Malaysia was a rational idea, which might well have worked. The reason it 
did not was that there simply was not enough goodwill around. (On page 596, 
a special correspondent suggests that the severed parts may come together again 
surprisingly soon, though on a different basis.) 

Which brings us back to the immediate reaction. If Britain's far east policy 
has exploded, for goodness sake let nobody think the only correct response is 
to pick up the old pieces and tty sticking them together again. The policy 
that Britain has developed since 1963 was not a deliberately chosen one. It 
was forced upon this country by President Suluirno's need for diversionary 
external quarrels. We had to fulfil our commitment to Malaysia, which, once 
created, had the same right to exist as any other state. But Britain and the other 
consenting parties did not create Malaysia so that they could have the privilege 
of struggling to preserve it. Nor did they create it because it was an ideally 
good thing in itself. There was no inherent economic necessity to make one 
st.ate out of the four units that became Malaysia, no peculiar virtue in thus uniting 
the races which were already living cheek by jowl in those units. 

Malaysia was devised as a solution to several specific problems. The basic 
one was that, as the 1960s opened, Singapore was clearly on the way to indepen¬ 
dence. In 1961 this began to look as if it would mean giving independence to 
a government of Chinese race and communist orientation. The Malayans 
happened to have achieved independence a few years before after a decade 
spent in fighting commupists of Chinese race. The British happened to have 
a whopping great base, which they wanted to keep, in the island that a pro¬ 
communist government might thus control. So Malaysia was dreamed up, with 
the Bornean territories brought in, willingly enough, as a racial makeweight 
against a predominance of Chinese. 

So the Singaporeans got independence, which they wanted. The B<»neans 
got independence, which they said they wanted. The British, who had been 
wondering bow to shuffle off the Bornean colonies, were happy enough to sec 
them become part of an economically viable unit. Britain also kept its base. The 
Malayans got Malaysia plus the somewhat negative consolation that what they 
had feared did not heqppen. President Sukarno, having just extended the benefits 
of Indonesian rule to West Irian, got a dmdy new Aunt Sally. 

Of all the original reasons for creating Mabysia, the ones that remain valid 
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from the British viewpoint arc the desire to see the Bornean 
territories safely into independence, and the desire to keep 
a Singapore base for as long as it is strategically useful. 
There also remains a commitment to defend what is left 
of Malaysia, and, as things stand, to defend indepen¬ 
dent Singapore too. This means that if President Sukarno 
chooses to continue his '' coufrontationwe shall be forced 
to carry on what will be, in practice, the same policy as before. 
To the extent that confrontation does not spring solely from 
the British presence in Singapore, Britain should therefore 
need the base there to defend specific local territories against 
a specific Indonesian threat, even if the rest of Asia did not 
exist. On Thursday, the Singapore government ruled out 
future use of the base for general Scato purposes. 

But suppose Dr Sukarno did stop “ confronting '' Malaysia 
(which might just happen if the Bornean territories were to 
separate from Malaya), and suppose those who now rely on 
Britain for defence were to believe him (which is not likely, 
but not impossible). This would raise the question : how 
much interest we still had in retaining the base - granted that 
cannot evacuate it liext week, but assuming also that Sr 
Sukarno would settle for u gradual phasing out such as was 
envisaged at his Manila meeting with the Tunku and President 
Macapagal of the Philippines two years ago. 

This is the question that should occupy Britain now. For 
a short time we may have the chance of actually choosing a 
far east policy, instead of having one forced upon us by open- 
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ended treaty commitments and the ambitions of a dictator. 
Just how necessary is it that Britain should be in a position 
10 restrain Dr Sukarno or his—quite possibly communist— 
successors ? What part ought Britain to play in containing 
China ? Or in defending certain bits of a Commonwealth 
on which the sun never sets, as our wretched defence planners 
arc only too well aware ? Or in trying to curb nuclear proli¬ 
feration by setting up a joint nuclear force with the Americans 
in the Pacific or Indian Oceans ? And how far will military 
bases in Singapore— 9 j[ or Bor!ien«-n.haIp us ? 

It may well be that we shall be right to choose what we 
chose before, or that Presidents Johnson and Sukarno, 
between them, will choose it for us. But the long-term argu¬ 
ment for running the Singapore establishment down into a 
purely local centre of operations is now reinforced. So let us 
at least attempt to choose—and not pre-empt our choice by 
acting as if what was true lust week was necessarily true this. 


Indonesian Fireworks 


A rOCKKT that carries a pa>load of 
scientilk instrujncnis can just us 
easily carry a nose-load of explosive and 
President Sukarno might not be displeased 
if Indonesia's neighbours were to draw 
this inference from the successful test 
rocket launch claimed last weekend. The 
Indonesians, to do them justice, have not 
said this was any more than a sounding 
rocket—a superior son of firework that 
shoots instruments to the edge of space 
and drops to earth as the fuel runs out. 
These ha\’c no guidance and arc ns liable 
to fall back on tlic heads of the men who 
launched them as they arc to land any¬ 
where else; they cannot be described as 
remotely military and Britain ha.s shot 
off more than loo of them in the past 
eight years. Some Indonesians are even 
saying now that they bought ihcirs from 
Japan. 

But a country like Indonesia docs not 
conduct research into the more esoteric 
aspects of the upper atmosphere on a level 
of Bophistication that calls for sounding 
rockets. President Sukarno has acquired 
missiles like this because he ha.s not the 
resources to do anything else. Any reason¬ 
ably competent engineer can knock up a 
passable rocket out of some sheet metal 
and a few gallons of alcohol—precocious 
schoolboys have done it in this country. 
The catch oomes in getting it to go more 


ll)an ^IrJight up and duwn. u'qiiircs 

tlceironies of the mo>l advanced kind, in¬ 
cluding miniature computers and gyros 
for inertial guidance. 

’rile Nato tMiinirics have been conicnt, 
with the exception of France, to pul their 
trust in the rocket expertise of ilie United 
States. The French have the most com¬ 
prehensive rocket programme outside the 
Uniicii States and Russia, not all of it 
going well. Biituin, with u limited space 
programme based on Skylark sounding 
rockets and ilie slightly larger Black 
Knight, plus some anti-aircraft missiles, 
comes a long way behind. Non-Naio 
countries like .Sweden and Switzerland 
have fell foixcd by their position to do 
some not very extensive development ot 
tactical—and non-nuclear—guided wea¬ 
pons which do not make a great deal of 
sense because the quantity of high ex¬ 
plosive they can deliver hardly justifies the 
trouble of making the guided weapons. 
Japan’s research rockets—if . they wore 
given 10 Indonesia—arc decidedly ele¬ 
mentary, the ambitious satellite-launch¬ 
ing ones arc still in pan on paper. 

The Middle Hast, on the other hand, 
is a hotbed of missile research, fortunately 
not very fruitful. Since 1962, Egypt has 
been parading a variety of rockets big 
enough to have ranges of 400 to 600 miles, 
recently the Lebanese army has claimed 


similar ones under development. In spite 
of the (jcnnan technicians employed 
from lime to lime in Cairo, it is diflicult 
to find anyone who believes the Hgypiians 
are able to guide their rockets, and with¬ 
out guidance they arc no more use than 
an artillery shell. There are signs that the 
Egyptians arc thinking of compromising 
with muUi shoricr-range roekets at the 
half-way stage guided by wires paid 
out as they fly. This W'orks splen¬ 
didly for anti-tank rockets with ranges 
up to two miles, less well up to tive 
miles and thereafter it tics itself in knots. 
But it could make Egyptian rocket research 
a little less of ihc joke it is now. The 
work done in Israel is another matter; 
sounding rockets were first tired there four 
years ago; developing military versions 
has proceeded ever since and no-one 
doubts that the country has the skill to 
make guidance systems. And where the 
majority of nations would regard guided 
missiles without nuclear warheads as just 
not worth the trouble, governments whose 
defence problems resolve themselves into 
a series of confrontations, as they do for 
the Middle East and for Indonesia and 
Malaysia, attach a propaganda importance 
to them quite out of proportion to their 
actual ability to hun an enemy. And 
President Sukarno knows well that nobodv 
is impressed by claims to make an atom 
bomb unless they are also accompanied by 
claims to have a mean.s, however unsuit¬ 
able, of delivering it. 
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yietnam: Military Options 


D i siM'ii: President Johnson’s attenipi lo involve the United 
Nations in the conflict in Vietnam and the weekend visit 
to Washington of Ghana’s foreign minister, the crisis continues to 
escalate. On August 3rd the Vielcong’s National Liberation Front 
appealed for the first time for open intervention by North Vietnam ; 
on August 8th a Chinese government statement rencw'cd the threat 
Hif sending in Chinese troops to confront “ American aggression." 
righting on the vital Highway 19 between Pleiku and the Cam¬ 
bodian border has been growing in intensity. What are the forces 
confronting each other and the strategic options open to them ? 

I. The terrain—In South Vietnam there arc two areas of para- 
niciunt tniliiary importance: the della ol the Mekong river and 
Saigtui, and the central highlands area in the provinces of Kontum 
^ind Picikti. The first ctmiains the country's capital and produces 
■fncwi ijf its rice. The second provides the easiest acces.s for men 
and supplies coming from North Vietnam down the “ Ho Chi Minh 
nail." There has also been some guerrilla infiltration through Cam¬ 
bodia, but this involves a considerable detour. 

\ 2. The forces.—The Victcong guerrilla forces number between 
iso,0(X) and 200,000, of which 64,000 are “ hard core" and llie rest 
“ paimiinc." In addition, one Nortli Vietiuim regular division (the 
32SII1) and most of another are at present fighting south of the 
border tone division-some 10,000 men). Hanoi possesses an army 
ol about 250,000 men, and there have recently been signs of a 
massive call-up in Uic nortli. South Vietnam forces number soo,ooo 
and S.iigon lias announced its inicntiou of increasing them by 
i<H),C)00. Thcie arc at present 75.000 American troops in Vietnam, 
l^hcse are to be increased to 125,000, and are at present concentrated 
in and aioiind bases (sec map). A high proportion of these troops 
have been engineers engaged in coriMriicling ports, airlields, etc., 
hur ne.vv the proportion of coihbui troops will increase. Most €)l 
S/je lighting is still being done by ihc South N'icuiam army. 

3 Possible American strategics.—After the monsoon is over— 
horn about September 15th onwards, but varying according to lati¬ 
tude—American and South Vietnam forces seem likely to go ovci 
to the oflensivc, since a piecemeal use of American forces to beat 
oil Vicicong attacks would be uneconomic. The alternatives open 
10 the United States, at least in theory, arc as follows : 

(a' An attempt 10 cut the “Ho Chi Minh trail" by establishing 
a Ainc of massive occupation and control stretching westwards 
Irom Danang into Laos itself. This “ straight cut " strategy would 
raise political difficulties and w'ouid require more troops than 
have up to now been made available. 

(b) An occupation of the central highlands area intended to plug 
the main entry point from North Vietnam. 'I'his would mean 
operatu»ns designed to control Highway ly to the Cambodian 
^ border. 

(c') 'File “ expanding perimeter" strategy designed to link up 
existing American bases. The di.sadvaniagc ol this is that it would 
■r mil cut the supply rouie from the tiorili until some lime after ii 
had been put into effect. 

(d) Operations aimed at clearing Victcong forces from the delta 
area and around Saigon. V'ietcong forces in this area are signifi¬ 
cantly weaker than in the central highlands, and support by North 
Vietnam regular troops is excluded. The terrain, however, is 
particularly difficult and ihc urea is one of old guerrilla infestation. 
'I'he position of the American bases and the number of troops 
.ivailable seems for the moment to exclude tlie “ straight cut " 
^^ii aicgy and “ expanding perimeter *’ strategy, hut the main American 
supply port at Cam Ranh is well placed for supporting operations 
in the central highlands. It seems likely, therefore, that this area 
will be chosen as the scene ol the Americans’ main effort after the 
monsoon, and there arc already reports that ilicir First Cuvuliy 
division is to be moved up to Pleiku. Such a strarc*gy would not 
exclude operations in the delta, but there is little point in under¬ 
taking these without first cutting the northern sup^y route. The 
’^fighting now taking place between Due Co and Pleiku is sympto¬ 
matic of the crucial importance of Highway 19. 

4. North VletiuimeM intervention.—^There have been signs 
recently (mobilisation in the north and the Vicicong’s open appeal 


for help; that tliis may become a real po.s.sibiliiy. Either more 
northern troops may be sent to join in the guerrilla war in the south, 
or there could be a conventional attack southwards in the hope of 
winning a prestige success that wtnild bring about the ail lapse of 
the Saigon government. But the American build-up in the south 
already .seems 10 have gone too far fur the latter move to have 
much hope of success. A very large number of porters would be 
required to supply the opciation, and American utr powiT has 
increased so greatly since the 1950s that it would hardly be possible 
lor Hanoi to use manpower as it was used by the Chinese in Korea. 

5. Chinese interventicin. —In the event of the Chinese building up 
forces in North Vietnam, the United States would pixil^ably increase 
tlic bombing oi the north and might consider other moves such 
as the seizure of Hainan island (which i.s part of China). But the 
distances involved make it unlikely that the Chinese could inter¬ 
vene in South Vietnam without a long (and detectable) build-up. 

There are signs that both the Vietcung and the regular North 
N'ietnam troops fighting in the south are finding the pressure on 
them growing unbearably. Recently Victcong forces in the delta 
appear to have been activated in an effort to draw American troops 
away from the central highlands, and the total Victcong killed 
amounted to 3,000 duruig July. More significantly, the number 
of battles fought by the Victcong dropped from 80 in June to 46 
in July. A weakening of Victcong strength would pose a problem 
for Hanoi which it might be tempted to solve by an act of despera¬ 
tion. The alternative would be for the North Vietnam govemment 
to admit that its policies arc bringing about the exact opposite 
of what was intended. Six monihs ago a negotiation would prob¬ 
ably have ended on very favourable terms for Hanoi. Now that 
is not necessarily so. 
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The Price of Learning 

The universities’ hopes of growth have been damped 
by JVIr Callaghan. During the delay there is time to think 
again about higher education 


T he universities of Britain are engaged on the greatest 
expansion in their history, and they have not enough 
money to carry it through at the standard to which they are 
accustomed. This was true when the Estimates Committee 
completed its valuable series of conversations (see below) with 
the university world. It is truer still since that Tuesday two 
weeks ago when the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
that no new contracts for buildings for universities or colleges 
are to be signed for six months, outside the development 
districts. 

No doubt there are plenty of signed contracts to be going 
on with ; and no doubt plenty of others will be brought up to 
the point where they are ready for signing sharp on the expiry 
of the six months. But Mr Callaghan’s measures will stamp 
on the morale of the vice-chancellors who have been straining 
to meet the targets set them in the Robbins report. Many 
people in the universities, who believe that expansion was 
going too fast anyway, will be glad. But those who accepted 
the arguments of Robbins had better start thinking seriously 
about what should be done. 

The first question to start asking is about those “ accepted 
standards of university education” whose maintenance the 
Estimates Committee assumed as a first principle. Standards 
of what—of education, of scholarship, of accommodation, of 
administrative efficiency ? These four things should be 
assessed in relation to each other. But those inside the univer¬ 
sity forest naturally cannot see the wood for the trees ; and 
the unique system whereby the state provides British univer¬ 
sities with ffieir money is designed to ensure that nobody 


outside is allowed to try. Each institution has its charter, and 
the academic freedom of all of them is defended against the 
outside world by the University Grants Committee. ' 

Since 1951, as the Estimates Committee records, the num¬ 
ber of university institutions under the sway of the UGC has 
risen from 24 to 44. The amount of money whose disburse¬ 
ment it guides has risen in those years from ^123.5 million to 
^193 million. The committee has done its gallant best to 
keep up with the times. It now works hand in hand with the 
Department of Education and Science, which provides it with 
certain services. But its form has remained unaltered while 
its function has been entirely changed, not just in size but 
in kind. It used to keep some old-established organisations 
ticking along. Now it must guide the transformation, or the 
creation, of many entirely new organisations. All proposals 
for strengthening the UGC would in fact empower it to 
intervene in the universities’ private affairs ; which is exactly 
what its existence is supposed to prevent anybody doing. 

The real weakness, and what should be ffie real cause of 
public concern, is this. The UGC watches the spending of 
every extra penny that the universities get, or at least it does 
its best to, and deserves some sympathy when its attempts 
prove abortive. What it cannot do, without infringing the 
principal of academic freedom that it is designed to preserve, 
is to look closely at the universities’ established pattern of 
spending. Is this university paying a professor of Greek to 
teach that admirable discipline to five undergraduates who 
would do better to learn it where there is a Classics faculty 
of fifty ? Is that university working on a million-pound 


Who Are the Estimators ? 


The Estiniates Committee of the House 
of Commons last looked at the finance of 
universities and colleges in 1951. Hieir 
new inquest* was conducted between 
February and May by a sub-conunittec 
drawn from the 42 back-benchers, plus Sir 
Edward Boyle, on the full committee. 

The committee received memoranda 
from the Department of Education and 
Science; the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee; the Treasury; the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals; the De¬ 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search ; the Ministry of Health; and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The sub-committee met fifteen times to 
hear oral evidence, given by representa¬ 
tives of the above bodies, by the leading 
spokesmen of the universities of London 
and Kent, and by a chartered accountant, 
two chartered surveyors, and a consulting 
engineer. It visited the universities of 
Edinburgh, Birmingham and Sussex, and 


the Birmingham College of Advanced 
Technology which has now become the 
university of Aston. 

The evidence of this distinguished 
hotch-potch of pundits on university 
matters is contained in 280 close-printed 
pages. It is a mine of useful information. 
But a good many surprising questions 
remain unasked. Why ? 

llie answer is that the questioning was 
done by a panel of between seven and 
three back-bench Members of Parliament, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
d’Avigdor-Goldsmid: and there is no 
reason to suppose that backbench MPs 
are particularly qualified to know what 
question to put to a wimess so impressively 
grounded in his subject as many of these 
were. Even barristers have to briefed. 

It would be a pretty daunting prospect 
for anyone, let alone any amateur, to cross¬ 
question Sir Robert Matthew of the RIBA 
on his statement that: **Architects' fees 


for university work are dangerously low, 
and ... no reduction in them is possible.” 
Or, for that matter, to press Sir John 
Wolfenden of the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee on the study/bedroom unit formula 
for halls of residence. 

The upshot is that the estimates com¬ 
mittee, while making some useful sugges¬ 
tions, makes in effect the same ones as 
arc dear to the hearts of the university 
administrators who appeared before it, and 
who have other platforms on which to 
make them. There are civil servants who 
claim that the Estimates Committee will 
always ask for more money for dons, if the 
dons appearing before it ask for more 
money. The Public Accounts Committee 
has behind its findings the heavy and ex¬ 
pert spade-work of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General and his department. Its 
reportf was not especially obliging to the 
universities. 

* Fifth Report from the Estimates Com¬ 
mittee. HMSj^ £1 Ss. Od. 

t Third Reff»rt from the Committee of 
PubUc Accounts. HMSO. Ss. 6d. 
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scheme for balls of residence, when whole streets of scruffy 
residences could be hired in term-time—perhaps bought out¬ 
right, and profitably rented off during the vacations—for half 
the sum ? If such questions arc not publicly asked, and 
satisfactorily answered, how can the universities justify their 
claim to the money ? Their job, they fully agree, is not to 
solve short-term problems. It is to educate people for a better 
world. But the short-term problem is extremely grave. In 
. particular the need for trained manpower to bring about all 
the structural reforms of the economy is increasingly strong. 

I T is both necessary and possible to increase, in a discriminat¬ 
ing way, government spending on the sort of post-school 
education that will yield its short-term (and long-term) return 
in a very few years’ time. This type of education is snobbishly 
classed as “ further " rather than “ higher ’’ education: it is 
what goes on under the aegis of the local authorities. Until 
this spring it was also what went on in the Colleges of 
^ Advanced Technology, under the direct care of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education. The CATs, all ten of them, have now 
been granted charters of their own, and removed into the 
UGC's sphere of influence, out of that of the government 
itself. This was done for a good reason—that these colleges 
could not acquire “parity of esteem ” with the universities 
until they had been transformed into universities. The change 
cannot now be undone. And the CATs are likely for some 
years yet {o keep (he bias towards inomediate usefulness that 
they starthd life with back in 1956. 

... \ So what is to be done, when the six-month squeeze (one 
hopes) is over, and the spending can start to rise again ? The 
first principle should be that one does not buy another 
Rembrandt until one has a decent room to put it in: the 
decent room can only be afforded by a sound economy, whose 
establishment depends in large measure on the progress of the 
more vulgar sorts of applied education. So the increases in 
spending should be concentrated on the technical colleges 
whose role in the process of modernising the economy has 
been so much increased by the sound provisions of the new 
Industrial Training Act. 

It happens that the Robbins report underestimated both 
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the demand for places in the colleges aixi the colleges' capa¬ 
city to meet it. The number of students doing degtee^evd 
work was 39,500 at the start of this academic year—^two years 
ahead of the Robbins targets for expansion in this sector. 
And the building programme in the colleges has gone up from 
£17 million last year to £26 million this year—a rate of ex¬ 
pansion slightly faster, although far smaller in total, than that 
of the universities. A rather small reduction in ^e rate of 
increase in spending on universities, and a corresponding 
switch of resources to the cdleges, would do the colleges a 
disproportionate amount of good. Because the colleges can 
be made to take a higher proportion of non-residential students 
than the universities, a given amount of capital investment in 
the colleges will secure a greater amount of teaching plant 
The economic case is overwhelming for shoving ahead with 
development of this side of post-school education, as distina 
from the universities proper. 

There remains one final suggestion. When the Secretary 
of State for Education announced this year that no more new 
universities would be started in the near future, he was clearly 
right. If the universities are to expand, it can be done most 
economically by having fewer but bigger ones. But Mr 
Crosland said that an exception might be made for north-east 
England. For the north east a new idea might be tried. This 
region still needs a straight economic boost, which could 
receive a formidable push if technological further education 
were to be especially favoured there. The right thing to do 
would be to build on the foundation of the already very good 
technical colleges in Middlesbrough and Sunderland, and to 
establish there an institution that could, with special favours 
from the government but without the mystic aura of university 
status, achieve the sort of high-level prestige that the old 
Colleges of Advanced Technology were once supposed to 
aim for but never had time to attain. 

The fundamental trouble with degree-level education in diis 
country is that the British are apt to hold in snobbish con¬ 
tempt anything that actually looks useful. The way to change 
this is to try for a sort of education that is not only un¬ 
ashamedly useful, but also visibly very good indeed. Other 
countries have shown that this can be done. Why not Britain, 
and why not start trying in one place—^now ? 


Pyrrhic Victory? 

In his contest with King Constantine, Mr Papandreou now 
seems likely to come out on top in the end—but 
what use will he make of his victory ? 


W HLNy by misfortune, misjudgment or plain malice, ir 
comes to a direct confrontation between crown and 
people in a constitutional monarchy, then the crown must give 
way. In Greece, behind all the political passion, principle 
and prejudice, this is what the present crisis has come to be. 
King Constantine has tried twice to get some leader of the 
Centre Union other than Mr George Papandreou to form a 
government; both his nominees have been rejected by their 
own party. On Thursday morning there were signs that Mr 
Papandreou, influenced by signs that the party was dissatisfied 


with his intractability, was preparing to be more conciliatory. 
But if this comes to nothing., the king's room for manoeuvre 
is now desperately narrow. He may try to form a government 
of national unity under a non-political personality. If he 
succeeds this will give him only a breathing-space. If he fails 
and if he then rejects—as one hopes he will—^any suggestion 
that he should impose his will .with the help of the army, he 
will find it increasingly hard to evade the alternatives offered 
him by Mr Papandreou: either his own return as prime 
minister, or immediate elections. The first would go far to 
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destroy the kingTs prestige; the second could destroy the 
monarchy itself. 

Mr Papandreou’s tactic of presenting the crisis as a contest 
between king and people—^with himself as the people’s cham> 
pion—^bas paid off. It is misleading, all the same. Since his 
accession nearly eighteen months ago King Constantine has 
seemed genuinely anxious to preserve the omstitutional pwo* 
priedes. In his efforts to resolve the present crisis, he has 
been careful to consult all the party leaders, not excluding 
the leader ci the pro-communist EDA, Mr Passalides, whom 
King Paul had refused to consult during the latter years of 
his reign. And in asking in turn Mr Novas and Mr Stephano- 
poulos to form a government he was exercising the Umited 
discretion which Greek constitutional practice accepts. 

Where the king tripped up was in ever letting himself 
become involved in a quarrel with his prime minister in which 
he could be represented as trying to rule as well as reign. 
(And it was a miscalculation amounting to madness to give 
colour to this version by dramatically dismissing Mr Papan- 
dreou without giving him time to resign.) However strong 
his conviction that Mr Papandreou’s attitude towards the army 
would damage and weaken it, he should have remembered that 
nothing is more likely to set a country like Greece by the 
ears and undermine its political stability than a row between 
the government and a king who is seemingly trying to throw 
over his constitutional traces. 

More than one hundred and thirty years ago, a foreign 
monarchy was imposed on the newly-independent Greeks in 
an effort to give them the political unity and stability which 
they could not supply themselves. Ironically, however, for 
the past fifty years at least, the monarchy has itself provided 
the most divisive issue of all. The present king’s grandfather 
was twice exiled, and his quarrels with the Liberal statesman 
Venizelos left a bitter legacy. His son, George II, was also 
exiled by his subjects in 1923, and when he was brought back 
twelve years later it was to acquiesce in the Meiaxas dictator¬ 
ship. Finally, during the reign of die present king’s father, 
the anti-monarchical feeling was fanned by bis German 
queen’s meddling in politics. Burdened with this heritage, 
young King Constantine should have done all he could to lift 
the monarchy out of the political arena once and for all. 
Instead, within eighteen months he has managed to make it 
yet again the central issue in Greek politics. 

But Mr Papandreou is by no means blameless. He might 
have smothered the crisis at birth, without any loss of public 
prestige, giving way over the defence minisu'y. This 
would have been the statesmanlike thing to do. Instead he 
chose to rally the country behind him and positively to en¬ 
courage a head-on clash between king and people. His 
motives can only be guessed at; but what one guesses is that 
he could not resist the temptation to exploit the conflict in 
order to strengthen his own position. 

Although he is now tremendously popular, bis position has 
for some months been getting less and less easy. He is not 
as popular within his own party as in the country. The 
Centre Union, which won the rare distinction (in Greek 
politics) of gaining an absolute majority in the last elections, 
is not so much a party as a group of factitms who combined 
largely in order to gain power. Before the present crisis swung 
most of them behind Mr Papandreou again, they were grow¬ 
ing hard to manage. 
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Moreover, as haj^ns to many pditicians of the centre, Mr 
Papandteou’s policies provoked tiresome sniping from both 
extremes. He has been attacked from the right for his admir¬ 
able restraint over Cyprus, and for restoring to the com¬ 
munists their liberty and a degree of freedom of expression ; 
and from the left for not legalising the communist party and 
not pushing ahead faster with social and administrative 
reforms. His measures to redistribute the country’s wealth 
have increased his popularity, but have not strengthened the 
economy : a period of economic difficulty is probably just 
around the comer. So for him, the present crisis does not 
come wholly amiss. Whether or not that judgment is unfair 
to Mr Papandreou, it is certain that the fair prospeas of little 
more than a year go have been dimmed. 


I F the crisis drags on, the immediate danger would be a 
right-wing takeover by the army. But a more insidious 
loi^-term danger lies in the boost that the crisis has already 
given, and will continue to give, to the extreme left. Presum¬ 
ably, Mr Papandreou realises the dangers of confusing 
demagogy with democracy. But he has made skilful use of 
the mobs demonstrating in his favour in the streets of Athens 
and outside the parliament building; and a major part in 
manning and directing these crowds has been played by the 
communists and their supporters. It could be that he and 
the king between them have done far more to bring about 
a popular front than the communists could ever have done 
by themselves. And in a country where political passions run 
so high, any big shift towards either extreme would mean 
goodbye to all hopes of stability. 

Now Greece’s constitutional foundations have been 
cracked. Unless there is a real revolt against Mr Papandreou 
within his own party, it seems most likely that eventually he 
will emerge as victor, and if he does, the question will be 
what use he makes of his triumph. With his own prestige 
enormously enhanced, will he be enough of a statesman to see 
the importance of bolstering up the king’s ? Will he be pre¬ 
pared to compromise over the defence ministry, to save King 
Constantine's face as much as possible, and, above all, to put 
off elections until passions really have died down ? If he is 
not, his victory could prove a Pyrrhic one. It is not the men 
of the centre but the extremists who stand to gain if Greece’s 
present institutions, imperfect as they are, are allowed to get 
completely fouled up. 
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COMMENTARY 


HOLIDAY POLITICS 

m m • 

T he Liberal MPs have under six weeks 
to decide which horn of their dilenima 
to stick on. By the time they face the 
Liberal Assembly at Scarborough Mr 
Grimond and his Swinging Nine w.ll have 
to choose whether to prop up the Wilson 
Government, or whe>ther to let it sink. Mr 
Grimond would probably deny the choice, 
and argue that so long as Mr Wilson has a 
majorky over all parties in the Commons 
then the Liberals cannot get him out, even 
if they wanted to. But this would be dis¬ 
ingenuous. Mr Grimond must realise that, 
on any dark night. Labour’s majority could 
disappear under the wheels of a No 11 bus. 
If Mr Grimond docs not see this, Mr 
Wilson certainly does. So long as the 
Liberals spend at least half tli *ir time voting 
against the Government (as they did on the 
Finance Bill), Mr Wilson has to assume 
that he will probably need to face an elec¬ 
tion within the next twelve months. If, on 
the other hand, he could be sure of reason¬ 
ably consistent L>.:ral support, then he 
could plan for another two years in office, 
with all the chances this would afford of 
waiting unt.’l Labour’s' prospects are much 
more bullish than they are likelv to be this 
winter or next spring. Over to Grimond. 

This is not to say that he need think 
about a formal deal. From the shores of 
Scilly, Mr Wilson has scotched that idea, 
and presumably for the same reason that 
Mr Grimond would: neither of them could 
carry their parlies with them. Memories 
of 1931 still rankle with Labour and any¬ 
thing smacking of formal coalition is 
anathema to it. What has long seemed 
feasible is an unwritten, even unspoken, 
agreement that if Labour drops steel, pays 
some tactful attention to Liberal feeling, 
and sticks to those economic and social 
reforms which are also on the Liberal 
agenda, then th: Liberals would find them¬ 
selves in the I-abour Ic-bbv much more 
often than ncf. 

The trouble is there are signs that some 
Liberal MPs could not stomach even an 
arrangement as nebulous as that. Mr 
Cirimond may sec the Liberal party as a 
non-Socialist party of the Left, Mr Lubbock 
and Mr Steel may depend on Labour voters 
supporting them to keep out the Tories, and 
the l.ibcral Assembly may make radical 
iif'ises, but there is a strong rightward-lean¬ 
ing movement in the Liberal party. Steel 
nationalisation is net the only Labour policy 
opposed by the Liberals. Many have doubts 
about Labour’s land proposals, and they all 
fought parts the Finance Bill as hotly as 
the Tories. 


... or Lib-Con ? 

I T is now being suggested that Mr Wilson 
could tilt the Liberals his way by oAtT- 
iug them an electoral reform, the alterna¬ 
tive vote ”—by which is meant, it seems, 
the single transferable vote in existing 
single-member constituencies. The argu¬ 
ment is that, in the 1964 election, this 
voting system would have given more seats 
to both Liberals and Labour. Maybe, but 
have they bothered to look back at other 
elections ? Mr David Butler has estimated 
that, in the 1959 election, the alternative 
vote would have given just four more seats 
to the Liberals, and ten more not to Labour 
but to the Tories. Mr Butler's figures 
suggest that the alternative vote w'ould have 
changed the result of only one general elec¬ 
tion since the war: in 1950, it would have 
made the Tories the biggest single party, 
instead of Labour, but without an overall 
majority. With the Daih Telegraph's 
Gallup Poll putting the Tories 7 per cent 
ahead and the Daily Mail's National 
Opinion Poll 3.7 per cent, the single trans¬ 
ferable vote would probably produce an 
added ami-government swing. 

Alore than that, have either the Liberals 
or Labour really thought out even the basic 
mechanics ? Is the “ alternative vole" 
tolerable to public opinion if it makes 
second choices equal to first choices ? Or 
do the weighty Lib-I.^b strategists adhere 
to the system of the (Chevalier de Borda ? 
Would they, in fact, keep the existing single- 
member scats or switch (as Sir Winston 
Churchill once wanted) to multi-member 
constituencies in the cities? There is good 
cause for the Speaker’s conference to make 
a proper study of voting systems, but until 
a lot more people have done their home¬ 
work this is one issue on which sccond- 
strim*, holiciav-relici political thinkers 
should kindly shut up. 


KASHMIR 

On Their Own Heads 

HAT is really the trouble in Kashmir 
now ? Part of the Indian version of 
the latest events, the charge that Pakistanis 
have been infiltrating across the cease-fire 
line, has the support of the United Nations 
observers. The Pakistani version, that the 
inhabitants of the Kashmir valley on Mon¬ 
day “ rose in revolt,” is unlikely given the 
number of Indian troops there, and not 
made likelier by the fact that only slightly 
milder reports appear in the Pakistani press 
about once a month. But India’s claim that 
complete calm has reigned among the Iwal 


people this week is just as unlikely. Monday 
was the twelfth anniversary of the first 
arrest of the Kashmiri opposition leader and 
former prime minister, Sheikh Abdullah. 
Riots and police shooting greeted his third 
arrest, in May, when he returned from a 
trip abroad. Since then there has been a 
campaign of civil disobedience in the valley. 
Demonstrations were expected on the an¬ 
niversary, and to be assured that none 
happened invites scepticism. 

What certainly has happened is that the 
Pakistanis have grown sick of wailing for 
Indian attitudes to soften. They were told 
last autumn that India would like the dis¬ 
pute kept on ice while Mr Shastri settled 
into ollicc ; but New Delhi then initiated a 
whole series cf measures that tended to 
integrate Kashmir ever more closely into 
India. Indian leaders have vied with each 
other in declaring the state’s future settled 
for ever. The bulk of politically conscious 
Kashmiris have seen their hopes, raised 
when Abdullah was set free, dashed by his 
new arrest, while a stale govcrnmeni adver¬ 
tised as a “ liberalising ” one detains politi¬ 
cal workers and bans newspapers. 

It is very wrong to cross ceasc-firc lines 
because people won't come to an amicable 
scrtlemenr. It is rather less wrong to 
demand by riot what you cannot demand 
by vote. But, as the British learned in 
Ireland, all sorts of wrong things happen 
when those who preach democracy don’t 
practise it. The Indian government deserves 
little sympathy for its troubles in Kashmir 
and it will probably get less. 


DO.MINICAN REPUBLIC 

Calling the Tune 

E ven those who still believe that the 
Americans were wise to intervene in 
Santo Domingo must feel slightly awed by 
the recollection that they once presented 
General Antonio Imbert Barreras as their 
compromise hope. Ever since, they have 
been trying to get him to accept a com¬ 
promise. Now, persuasion havinp failed at 
length and demoostrably, the United States 
is applying the stick. On Monday, the 
thrcc-man peace mission led by Mr 
Ellsworth Bunker came up with an imposed 
solution and the warning that, unless it 
was accepted, the United States would give 
General Imbert no more money to pay his 
soldiers or anybody else. It has paid the 
general's bills for May and June ; now, it 
has jibbed at settling the July payroll too. 

Mr Bunker's terms mean accepting Dr 
Hector Garcia Godoy as interim president 
until elections can be held (optimistically, 
the proposed date for voting is within nine 
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months'), accepting an Institutional Act 
which provides a transitional constitution, 
and, the hardest nut to swallow, accepting 
an “ Act of Reconciliation.*’ The reconcil¬ 
iation terms include an amnesty for all 
political prisoners, and the right of “ rebel ’’ 
soldiers to return to their regular units if 
they want to. Anybody who wants to leave 
the country should be helped to do so. The 
City district controlled by the besieged 
“ rebel ” forces under Colonel ('aamano 
would become part of the “ security zone.*’ 
Both sides have received the proposals 
with reservations. But time has been eating 
away at Colonel Caamaho's bargaining 
strength, and his supporters cannot survive 
the siege indefinitely. The threat of being 
cut off without a dollar has already taken 
some of the stuffing out of Ccneral Imbert ; 
last weekend his representatives for the first 
lime consented to meet “ rebel ” delegates 
round a conference table. Although his 
junta has huffed indignantly at the idea of 
a solution being imposed, it will have to give 
in unless the general has managed to salt 
away large private reserves. But the actual 
carrying out of the peace terms is a diflcreni 
matter. The inter-American peace force 
could have a genuine job on its hands if it 
sets out to prevent any artful, and possibly 
brutal, dodging. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMF.NT 

Agreement in Sight 

A TEST of Strength between Lords and 
Commons over the bill abolishing the 
death penalty is now unlikely. l*or this 
unexpected prospect of agreement thanks 
arc due to the Lord Chief Justice. In com- 
mittec he had urged, and obtained by a 
majority of two votes, an amendment that 
would have given the court discretion to 
sentence a murderer to a fixed term of 
imprisonment instead of the indeterminate 
“ life.” To meet the objections in this pro¬ 
posal Lord Parker last week substituted 
another amendment, which keeps “life *’ as 
the mandatory sentence for murder but 
allows the court to declare the period it 
thinks should elapse before the Home 
Secretary releases a murderer on licence. 

Thus, the final responsibility for release 
remains with the Home Secretary; he will 
not be bound, as he would have been by the 
original amendment, to keep in gaol, at con¬ 
siderable cost, a man who can safely be re 
leased but whose crime was so horrible that 
the judge felt bound to denounce it by 
passing a long sentence of imprisonment ; 
similarly, he will not be bound to release 
after, say, ten years a man whom the prison 
authorities consider still dangerous. Under 
another Lords amendment the Home 
Secretary will, in fact, have to consult the 
Lord Chief Justice, together with the trial 
judge if available, before he releases any 
murderer. 

This compromise—that the executive 
should take the responsibility but that the 
judiciary should give its opinion—should 
be accepted by the Commems. They might 
also note, for future reference. Lord 


COM.NUiNTARY 

Dilhorne's suggestion that the Home 
Secretary should have power to release on 
licence, and subject to recall if necessary, 
anyone who has served five years of a long 
sentence—for any crime. In the meantime 
it will be considered by the royal commis¬ 
sion on the penal system. 

FRANCH AND CHINA 

Temptation of the West? 

“ Y conversations with Mao Tse iung 
i.Vx have been a dialogue on the prob¬ 
lems of this epoch.” Mr Andrd Malraux’s 
dc.scription of his talks in Peking, given at 
Hong Kong on August 7th after two weeks’ 
stay in China, has about it the “ world- 
historical ” touch proper to a historian of 
culture. Whether he returned from a city 
that has long been forbidden to most 
western ministers any the wiser about 
China's world-historical intentions is an¬ 
other question. 

It is .somewhat piquant that the author 
of “ La Condition Uumaine ” and the 
sometime (Amiintern delegate for propa¬ 
ganda in the provinces of Kwangsi and 
Kwantung should now, as Gaullist minister 
of culture, meet again Mr Chou En-Iai, 
whom he depicted as Kyo in his famous 
novel about the China of forty years ago. 
This turn of the historical wheel should at 
least be worth a Chinese art exhibition in 
Paris next winter. But it docs not seem 
likely to bring any nearer the objectives 
envisaged early last year by President de 
Gaulle and his adviser, M. Jean Sainteny, 
when French recognition of Peking was 
decided. The revival of French trade with 
China by way of the South China railway 
from Haiphong will now have to wait on 
the end of the war in Vietnam. Nor docs 
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ic seem that M. Malraux made any process 
towards establishing France in a position 
to arbitrate between the combatants m 
south-east Asia. 

Interesting though his trip to Peking may 
have been from a cultural point of view, 
politically speaking the affair has some of the 
characteristics of the non-event. And res¬ 
pect for the minister of culture’s political 
judgmeni is not heightened by his statement 
on August 8th in New Delhi that there arc 
“ no really serious problems betwen China 
and India.” Perhaps it is not for nothing 
that one of his early works was called “ The 
Temptation of the West.” 

ADEN 

No Ladders 

1 was only a slippery little hope, and 
now it has slipped. After talking for 
five days, the South Arabian meeting in 
London broke up on August 7th on a note 
of dismal discord. The Adeni leaders in¬ 
sisted that the emergency regulations in 
Aden should be lifted (althou^, after the 
breakdown, Mr Asnag, the leader of the 
People’s Socialist party, pointed out that he 
had accepted that the lifting should be both 
conditional and deferred); the colonial 
secretary, Mr Greenwood, argued that 
while violence continued the emergency 
measures must be maintained to deal with 
it. So, while both sides ultimately want 
much the same thing, British policy in 
.^den has snaked back down to its first and 
messiest square. Cairo is once again in full 
voice against Britain for its sly efforts to 
arrange “pseudo-independence”; terrorism 
is frighteningly in the Adeni air ; and 
Aden's would-be moderate leaders are in 
the wretched position of all moderates in 
an immoderate trap. 
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INFWnCIDK AM) H.LLCmMACY 


Ji seems I'loh.iblc lluil on ilie le- 
nssenihlinn ol' Rirliamenr some 
elTmt will be maJe 10 deal with the 
Lfime of fluid muider. ... It is as 
ilemoiisiiable as .iriyihiu}; in social siaiis- 
lifs can he that illegitimacy is not a special 
F.nglish fhaneterisiic, that it is not on the 
increase, that it is as I'l.sed a quantity in 
proportion to population as the number of 
suicides, that it can be aflccicd by legisla¬ 
tion in a eenain direction, and that educa¬ 
tion and civilisation, so far from eradicating, 
tend shghily, but visibly to increase it. 
. . . li is, therefore, essential, if we 

would act efficiently, to act upon the mother 
ij/(t»r the child has been born, cither by 
making coercion steadier and more severe, 
or by relieving her of the care ot her child, 
or by relaxing the rules which forbid parish 
aid for the keep of the child while the 
mother continues at work. Each of these 
plans has its own very grave drawbacks. 


It is very difficult to apply sie.idy coercion 
wliilc juries are so unwilling 10 convict, and 
while the public secretly feels its conscience 
shocked at the impunity conceded to the 
father while such a heavy penalty is exacted 
from the mother. It is equally difficult to 
relieve the mother of her babe without 
decjcasing the restraints on licentiousness. 
. . . And lastly, a separate allowance for 
an illegitimate child, if granted out of the 
“ house,” tVill ill the end make large ille¬ 
gitimate families a source of profit, and 
restore the worst abuse of the old poor 
law. T he single object, therefore, must be 
to discover some plan which, while 
diminishing the burden upon the mother, 
shall diminish no sexual restraint,—a pro¬ 
blem the solution of wliich has taxed for 
years the wisest heads on the Continent, 
and if taken up wTiously here, will probably 
overtax ours. 
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What book 




tells 
^ to 



nTn 




ESSENTIAL READINe FOR 
BUSINESS &. PROFESSIONAL MEN 
AND ALL INVESTORS 

THE TAXATION OF 
CAPITAL GAINS 

AND 

THE CORPORATION 


TWO NEW BOOKLETS SPECIALLY 
PREPARED BY THE INSTITUTE 
OP CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

GIVINS 

CONCISE, PRACTICAL GUIDANCE 
FOR COMPANIES AND INDIVIDUALS 

ON THE MAIN PROVISIONS AND 
EFFECTS OF THE NEW LEGISLATION 
IN THE 1965 FINANCE ACT 



It's the new Air France Welcome Tours book lor 196M66t Juet published. Telle 
you all about the world's most exclusive air tours, tatlormadeforyou. Twelve 
of them, ranging In price from £353 to £1015 (travel by tourist or economy ]el). 
Three different ways round the world—three tours to South America—tours 
to Mexico, the French West Indies, East Africa, Iran and India, the Far East, and 
across the U.S. and Canada. Tours tasting from 81 days to two months. And 
every tour minutely planned to exacting Air France standards ot service 
and comfortv 

Your copy ol SMtJiaw Wakome Tours book Is available now—tree—from your 
Travel Agent ar n sa i a st Air France office: 158 New Bond Street, London 
W.t. GRtfaUSO; or Birmingham CEN 9251/4: Manchester DEA 7831/5; Glasgow 
CEN 8054/6: Dublin 79073. 







Invaluable to everyone requiring a quick grasp and 
understanding of the new taxes, these two booklets 
— written by experts in clear, direct terms—are 
concise and practical guides to the most sweeping fiscal 
changes in half a century. Price 10s each post free. 
Demand will be heavy. Send the order coupon now. 


To! The Secretary, The Institute of Chartered Accountants 

in England and Wales, 56.66 Goswell Road, London E.C.1 

Please send ma 

_copies of THE TAXATION OF CAPITAL GAINS at lOe. 

_copies of THE CORPORATION TAX at 10s. 

I enclose remittance for £_ 

(Cheques end Peetel Orders should be msde ftsysb/e to CHAPTAC end crossed) 


Name 

(block capiuls) 
Address 

(Mock copttaU) 







If this battello doesn’t make poi^ 
the yachtsmen are scuppered 


Paradise for aqualung sportsmen. For big- 
game fishermen. For the sea-going set. For 
get-away-from-it-all tourists. That’s Giglio—a 
tinj isle in the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

But, for Gulf, Giglio is part of the workaday 
world. Every car on Giglio’s roads, every yacht 
and launch refuelling in Giglio harbour relies 
on Gulf. Because the Gulf service station is 
the only one on this out-of-the-way island. 

And every fortnight or so, battelli from Signor 
Olimpo Rum's small fleet make the normally 


uneventful, but very necessary, 60 -kilometrs 
crossing to the Tuscan mainland. 

They chug back into Giglio Porto loaded with 
replenishing supplies of Gulf petrol and oil. 

Whether it’s a big project or just a little thing, 
Gulf believes in giving service. All over Europe 
Gulf is busy putting this philosophy into practice. 

And from worldwide resources Gulf is put¬ 
ting more oil, more energy, to workfor Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, P^taburgh, Pa., USA, 
and throughout the world. 


Gulf 


GULF IS OIL 
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THE WORLDWr°'^^^ 


IVIurmur 
of a 
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otm SPEClAt CORkiBSPbNDCIilt 
lately, in ALGIERS 


A lgeria for Algerians is the 
,!^an of the military men 
who have taken over their counr 


Boumedienne 



try. But where are the Algerians whom Algeria is for ? Almost 
everybody anybody knows has hurried away on holiday—as is usual 
in August. But there is more than a touch of escapism, of wanting 
to let things happen without getting personally involved, in this 
summer's exodus to Europe or to Algeria's own sun-drenched 
^beaches. The gift that Algeria’s new master, Colonel Houari 
yBoumedienn?, believes he is giving the people^the chance of 
thinking for themselves instead 6f letting one man do it for them— 
is still being held at arm’s length. This is partly because well 
brought-up people do not accept gifts from soldiers, not at least 
until they know them better ; and partly because most Algerians 
are still too dazed to think. 

In Algiers itself the army is self-effacing. Apart from the single 
sentries outside some government buildings, not an armed man 
nor a gun nor a tank marks the fact that only two months ago 
the country underwent a breathtaking military coup. Outside 
the capital there are occasional lapses from grace. In the seaport 
of Bone, people sipping their cokes and coffees at pavement cafds 
have been dragged from their chairs into army trucks to go and 
fight forest fires in the district. But this mild resort to pressgang 
methods reflects less on the roughness of the soldiery than on 
the absence of civilian leadership. The FLN (National Liberation 
Front) party leaders who might once have mustered volunteers are 
no longer on the ball. 

The FLN has not only been demoted from its once high role 
of policy-making to one of merely spreading the gospel. Its 
members have been publicly branded as a mercenary bunch. An 
official enquiry has revealed that the party has been heavily 
weighted with paid officials. In the Algiers region alone, it seems 
that two-thirds of the 6,000 registered members received salaries. 
So it’s back to the grass roots again to find the honourable men who 
care for the party for its own sake. Hopes are pinned on October 
when the ruling revolutionary council hopes to call a new, true 
and purified FLN congress. Constitutional changes are to be 
studied that will not only confirm the party’s new handmaiden 
status but wall reduce the powers of the president—whoever that 
will be. (Colonel Boumedienne is not president of Algeria: he is 
president of the council and prime minister.) 

Many of the country’s other organised movements—^labour, stu¬ 
dents, women and the FLN youth—^have also ground to a halt. 


The verve went out of them when they lost their communist 
leaders. These fled into hiding when the new rulers denounced 
those Algerians whose first loyalties are outside Algeria. The 
communists controlled most of these organisations, as well as 
much of the radio and press, because, although few in number, 
they had the know-how, the energy and the stimulus from outside 
sources (mainly Moscow). Their liveliness was irresistible to a 
people who were bent on socialism but had no experience to draw 
on. No offence is meant to Moscow by this parochial communist 
witchhunt, the army, for instance, is more than pleased by 
the Russian mission that trains it to use its good Russian 
equipment. 

While nobody is organising anything, most ordinary citizens are 
enjoying a rest cure of sorts. Workers in private industry arc 
having a respite from striking. Office staffs are openly thankful 
to be no longer continually summoned into the streets to cheer 
the presidential corteges of visiting African notables—and to make 
up lost working hours later. The new official Islamic slant has 
not so far been oppressive. It is not, so the scholars say, to be a 
return to bigotry, but an emphasis on spiritual values that will 
preserve the Moslem ethic of duty to family and neighbour, quiet 
living and honest dealing. 

If anything, the ban on drinking alcohol is now less strictly 
observed than before. Far from being thrust back into veils, 
those women who have gained some freedom have been officially 
asked to try to reanimate their organised movement. All the 
other dead-duck national organisations have also been urged to 
bestir themselves. But political confidence is lacking. Potentially 
responsible citizens hesitate to make the effort that would give 
a popular basis to Colonel Boumedienne's takeover—^and fill the 
void that the beaming be-all and do-all Ben Bella has left. 

Some may at length draw courage from the one or two out¬ 
standing civilians who have chanced their arm with the soldiers 
and joined the government. Mr Abdelsalem Belaid, the economic 
wizard who negotiated the new dl and aid agreements with France 
(signed on July 29th), looks like a tower of strength as minister 
of power and energy. Many teachers are pleased at having Dr 
Ahmed Taleb as minister of education. He combines humanity 
with learning, and suffered for his liberal outlook when he was 
imprisoned and tortured under the former regime. Mr Rabah 
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Bitat, as minister of state, is probably a symbol that the door b 
ajar to others, who, like himself, were historic chiefs ” of the 
revolution. These far scattered chiefs no longer have a national 
stature but they do have their own coteries. 

ColoneL Boumedienne himself b believed to wish to win over 
snofc of the old opposition leaders. But some of his ambitious 
young officers would like to close the doors on the past. And 
doon dose so easily in Algeria. There is Mr Ben Bella, assumed 
to be now behind locks in some prison, and seemingly mourned 
lor only by women and children. And there is the shutting from 
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memory of so much of what he achieved in widening his country’s 
horizons. There is also the barring of the FLN from Hs his¬ 
torical political vocation—although, to be Mr, this vocation was 
perverted in Mr Ben BeDa's tune. It may that Algerb will 
remain politically stunted while its new leaders wrestle with their 
economic problras. But the soldiers would be safer with a 
stronger civilian feaven, safer, among other things, from quarrelling 
among theqasetves. 

4 second ariicte next week will discuss economic aspects of 
Atgetie^ 


IN'IERNATIONAL REPORT 


MALAYSIA 

Friends without bonds? 

lY A SPEOAL GOnaUSPONDENT 

S iKGAPCHtB’s eviction from the Mabysia federation may have 
made a frustrated Mr Lee Kuan Yew weep with anguish at 
naan’s stupidity; but in a later, more collected moment, he recog¬ 
nized diat the separation would solve certain difficulties, at least 
teomrar^ Mi Lm ms anximis a ndjifn patiept for Mala y s i a to 
hm^bc'libu]^ imSmiact^ nation. Malay extremists, howev^, 
.were determined that, in mainland Malaya if nowhere else, the 
Malays must be dominant politically. Singapore’s departure has 
achieved this objective (though some of the extremists might have 
preferred to see it achieved by repression). But one must not over¬ 
look the fact that on the mainland there are almosl as tnan^ non- 
Malays (mostly Chinese) as Malays, liven there Malay political 
domination cannot be unqualified. 

In Singapore, ministers speak of the separation as '' tragic,” and 
say that it solves no problem finally either for Kuala Lumpur or 
for Singapore. But the tragedy to which they refer is that Malaysia 
—unity in name only—never really got going; they do not regret 
that it was attempted. Although they are sad that the attempt at 
Tuston n^ succeeded, nobody is in despair, or convinced that 
this is a finardisa^teri This distinction is important. Singapore’s 
government is confident that some kind of Malaysia must come into 
being some day, perhaps in the form of a much looser federation. 

Mr Lee, in his present mood, docs not believe this is possible for 
at least ten years. He is usually an accurate calculator; but your 
correspondent b more inclined to support the belief of his new 
foreign minbter, Mr S. Rajaratnam, a born optimist, that Malaya 
and Singapore will be together again much sooner than that. 
Mr Rajaratnam has already made it very clear that Singapore’s 
foreign policy will be designed to keep it dose to Malaysia—which 
b, indeed, essential if both states arc to survive and prosper. 

He has promised that Singapore, like all good progressive newly 
developing Afro-Asian states, will adopt a foreign policy of non- 
alignment ** in the power struggle of the two ideological blocks.” 
Knowing Mr Rajaratnam, one can imagine how much restraint he 
must have exerted to hold himself back from speaking of three 
blocks. For, as director of the politbureau of the People’s Action 
party, he knows a great deal about the two rival communist blocks 
and their interests in south-east Asia. Singapore will be friendly 
with all countries that recognize its integrity and independence 
and are friendly to Singapore.*’ Indonesia may be able to qualify 
for a resumption of trade with Singapore on those grounds ; but 
can Jakarta accept the other plank in Singapore’s statement of 
foreign policy? lliis lays down that its foreign policy will under¬ 
pin the domestic attitude of preserving the state’s integrity and 
independence while safeguarding the interests of Malaysia.” 

S^gapore minbters are prepared to concede that separation may 
have solved certain problems temporarily; by which they mean 
that a serious racial clash between the Malays and Chinese tbrough- 
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Lce*s lime for tears 


out Malaysia (for, no matter where racial conflict started, it would 
spread) has been avoided. But your correspondent is among those 
who believe that “ togetherness ” may be much more feasible now 
that there is a political separation than it ever was while Chinese 
and Malay politicians were struggling for power inside the so-called 
unity of Malaysia. 

Providing that industrial and other rivalries are not carried to' 
extremes, Malaysia and independent Singapore could work together 
harmoniously, and indeed roust do so in respect of their interests 
in trade and security. Direct political rivalry no longer exists, so 
much of the cause of past trouble has been removed. 

Britain's commitments seem likely to remain. While subscribing 
to a foreign policy of non-alignment, Singapore is fully con¬ 
vinced (and so is Kuala Lumpur) that President Sukarno would 
drop his paratroopers on the island less than an hour after the 
withdrawal of the last British soldier. Singapore’s ministers arc 
realists. They believe in socialism, but permit guided capitalism. 
They believe in neutrality, but also insist that neutral nations have 
a right to make defence treaties. They also need no reminding 
that Britain’s expenditure of some £$0 million a year on its bases 
contributes substantially to Singapore’s economy. 

Dr Goh Keng Swee, now defence minister and formerly finance 
minister, fought the Japanese as a corporal under British 
command. He knows something of both the financial and the 
military aspects of die defence problems that face Singapore. As 
finance minister he was rather stingy when Britain suggested raising 
Singapore battalions. Qrcumstanccs have changed: Singapore 
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is now in charge of its own defence. Dr Goh^ one suspects, will 
soon become a most energetic recruiting sergeant; indeed, his 
telations with his friend and fellow golfer Mr Lim Kim San, the 
new minister for finance, could become strained. Mr Lim will 
want to spend money on industrialisation, not defence. 

As for Sabah and Sarawak, these states might soon drift away 
from Malaya and, as independent countries, link up with Brunei, 
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and with Singapore, in a loose federal arrangement. If this 
happened (preferably after a referendum in each country), Malaya 
itself might then be coaxed back into a new Malaysia federatioci. 
The future is by no means as bleak as some would have us believe ; 
except that the burden of responsibility for defending these coun¬ 
tries, in one form or mother, seems likely to rest on Britain for a 
long lime to come. 


INTERNA'riONAL REPORT 


i^USTRALIA 

Labour's 

carapace 

FKOM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 
O 0 the world does move. Last week, on 
August 2nd, the federal conference of 
"the Australian Labour party, its supreme 
governing body, took the phrase “White 
Australia “ out of the party's policy after 
nwe than half a century. It substituted a 
fOTm of words which could be used to justify 
almost any immigration policy, but will in 
fact be used to cover the kind of policy now 
administered by Australia’s conservative 
government. The minister for immigration, 
Mr Opperman, welcomed the Labour 
party's change by saying that his govern¬ 
ment had never had a white Australia 
policy and that he hoped that the very term 
would be buried and forgotten. 

During the same week, however, Aus¬ 
tralian attention was focused on ihe case of a 
>2 year old Fiji Indian girl, Nancy Frasad, 
who was deported to Fiji after rented re¬ 
quests by her parents that she be allowed to 
stay in Sydney with her sister and brother- 
in-law, who is Australian. Australia still 
admits coloured people only under stringent 
conditions. This is the sort of policy the 
Labour party wants to maintain ; the change 
simply indicates that it wants to avoid the 
growing opprobrium attached to the word 
“ white.” 

Nevertheless the party decision docs show 
some movement within the Labour party's 
carapace. It will open the way to party 
ilicmbers who have wanted to take more part 
in immigration reform bodies but have l^en 
warned off doing so. There were also signs 
**of life in other directions, such as policy on 
New Guinea and Aborigines. 

But it was painfully clear that the party 
has made no advance in die two vital mat¬ 
ters that prevent k from winning elec¬ 
tions: the problem of the Democratic 
Labour Party (a breakaway Catholic party) 
and the rejuvenation of the parliamentary 
leadership. Unless the Labour party wins 
back enoi^ of the votes it has lost 
to the DLP it caimoc win federal elections 
in times of high employment. There seems 
no chance of an agreement between the two 
parties, i tie alternadve is for the Labour 
party to steal votes from the DLP by 
changes of policy in those fields where the 
^breakaway group makes its greatest appeal. 
But the federal conference iMoged the door 
on further state aid for church schools, and 
did not show much militancy in its oppo¬ 
sition CO the association between the Labour 


party and Communist unionists on “ unity 
tickets ” at union elections. 

On the leadership question, the con¬ 
ference wept tears over the crucifixion by 
the press of its aged leader, Mr Calwell, and 
accepted his assurance that he would stay on 
the job. On foreign affairs, it made no more 
than the predictable noises about Vietnam, 
but nerved itself to say that Indonesia was 
guilty of aggression against Malaysia. The 
Labour party will be just as troubled as the 
Australian government by the bombshell 
of the separation between Singapore and 
Malaya, especially since it has established 
a friendly relationship with Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew’s People’s Action party, the first time 
this has happened with an Asian political 
party. However, it is not likely to come 
out on Mr Lee’s side any more than the 
government is. The Singapore base is too 
important to Australian defence just now 
for anybody here to want to get committed 
to one side or the other in the Malaysian 
quarrel. 

SUDAN 

Southern 

terrors 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KHARTOtTM 

HE political crisis in Sudan’s three 
southern provinces of Equatoria, 
Upper Nile and Babr el Ghaxal has now 
reached a climax, and the fighting between 
the government’s forces and the southern 
rebels is reported to be steadily getting 
tougher. The situation began to deterio¬ 
rate early in July when the leaders of the 
strongest southern political organization, 
the Sudan African National Union (Sanu), 
pulled out from the coalition government 
of Mr Mohammed Ahmed Mahgoub in 
protest against the appointment of another 
southern minister, Mx Buth Diu, who holds 
different views to Sanu about the unity of 
the country. The southern rejpcls were 
also urged to action by the start of the 
rainy season. 

For the first time, the southerners 
started to attack army barracks and large 
towns; this was a departure from their 
norn^ practice of launching small-scale 
surprise attacks in remote areas. Repons 
from the sDuth todicate that the fighting 
and killing has become brutal. Large 
numbers of southerners are once more 
seeking refuge in Uganda. In a recent state¬ 
ment, the Uganda minister of community 
development gave warning that his funds 
for assisting refugees arc dmost exhausted. 

Mr Maogouas governmenr, although 


still lacking ideas for any political solution, 
is wholly alen to the d^enstons of the 
problem. Along with its efforts to restore 
law and order, it is actively working away 
at other aspects of the problem. For one 
thing efforts are being made to send 
northern civil servants back to the south to 
clear up the chaos that reigns there now. 

The government is claiming to be in 
possession of evidence that the southern 
rebels are receiving foreign aid. In a recent 
interview Mr Mahgoub warned the Ameri¬ 
can ambassador in Khartoum that 
Sudanesc-American relations would be 
severely affected if the Congo government 
of Mr Tshombe was allowed to use 
American aid in support of the rebels. Mr 
Tshombe has various reasons to assist the 
southerners: he is anxious to stop any 
further assistance to his own rebels passing 
through Sudan; and he might like to 
recruit the southern Sudanese to fight his 
own revolutionaries. 

Ethiopia, which has also been mentioned 
as a supporter of the southern Sudanese 
movement, no longer rates as one. Mr 
Mahgoub recently led a goodwill delega¬ 
tion to Addis Ababa, and the two govern¬ 
ments siped an agreement banning activi¬ 
ties hostile to either side being praaised in 
either country. Emperor Hade Selassie, 
who has been deeply concerned about the 
political activities of members of the 
Eritrean liberation movement working 
from the Sudan, was very willing to sign 
this pact. 

The recent developments in the Sudan's 
south have destroyed all hopes of a recon¬ 
vened round table conference bemecn 
southern and northern party leaders. After 
consultations with other northern political 
parties, Mr Mahgoub has said that his 
government is determined to continue its 
firm policy in the south. He will also try 
to implement the resolutions of the first 
round table conference which offered 
better economic opportunities, higher 
standards of education and health services 
and more jobs for southerners in the 
administration. 

But even moderate Sanu leaders, such as 
Mr William Deng, will accept nothing 
short of federation, a word much hated in 
the north. The southern leaders who 
operate from bases outside the Sudan, and 
those working inside, are facmg serious 
difficuities arising from tbcir lack ot a 
common political philosophy. Few of them 
agree on the type of separation or federation 
they are seeking, and each has trouble in 
proving that he, and he alone, is the 
authorised representatiye of the southern 
people. 
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CEYLON 

No easy way 
out 

FROM OUR CKYLON l'A)RKhSrOND).NT 

THliR Ceylonese budgets, certainly 
more controversial than the one pre¬ 
sented by Mr U. B. Wanninayakc on Mon¬ 
day, have come and gone to the familiar 
accompaniment of big business howling 
about creeping conununism, the salaried 
middle class grumbling over increased taxes, 
and hundreds despondently downing a last 
Scotch and soda to the vanishing glories of 
imported luxuries. But most Ceylonese 
people (unless their rice or sugar or flour 
was touched) were left unmoved by each 
year's dismal statistical harangues ending 
on a common note of soaking the rich, re¬ 
lieving the poor and developing the 
economy. Such traditional exercises in 
budget-making were not open to Mr Wan- 
ninayake. Expectations ran so high this 
year that bis budget had to be a testament 
irf the new government’s good faith in keep¬ 
ing its election pledges. 

'rhe budget had also to be a clarion call 
for United National party supporters— 
now waiting anxiously for a signal that 
the government at last is ready to launch an 
offensive against an opposition that has been 
mocking its painful and largely hopeless 
efforts to cope with the ruins of an economy 
that it inherited. As scarcities continued 
and prices soared, Mrs Bandaranaike and 
other opposition leaders had begun to assail 
the government with a vigour surprising in 
parties that had tasted defeat in March. 

Though unperturbed by the opposition’s 
moralc-& 3 osting prophecies of imminent 
collapse, the government had to take note 
of the bigger and bigger crowds attending 
Mrs Bandaranaike's country-wide rallies. 
Where, sneered the opposition, were the 
apples and grapes promised at election 
lime? Imported apples and grapes, luxu¬ 
ries of a bygone age, are the status symbols 
of economic recovery. 

The government countered by insisting 
that the civil .service was honeycombed with 
"Marxist saboteurs” and by beginning a 
public excavation of the previous regime’s 
scandals. It held open house for Buddhist 
devotees at the prime minister’s official resi¬ 
dence on Vesak day (the Buddhist “ Christ¬ 
mas”), and organised monthlv lotteries in 
which the first prizes were Mercedes-Benz 
cars used by former ministers. In short, the 
tactic was to keep the propaganda circus 
moving until the bread (or the American 
flour for it) turned up. 

: Unbppfly fftt tl'f loverfliSiftf, f.s 
honest exp1anation~ihat it had no money 
—forced it into the difficult and basically 
false position of having to promise that 
money would come from foreign sources 
quickly. So buoyant was the build-up for 
the anticipated aid that a banner headline 
in the (leylon Daih Mini)r could announce 
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ecstatically that '' Unde Sam Is On His 
Way.” A besieged people were soon hear¬ 
ing the trumpets of foreign aid. 

The government’s own appraisal, as re¬ 
vealed in Monday’s budget, was reasonable 
enough. It was ready to try to convince 
its friends in the West that the democratic 
experiment, which ha.s so far worked suc¬ 
cessfully in Ceylon, can be sustained only 
by a planned national effort. But, first, the 
country needs immediate assistance to re¬ 
lieve its shortage of consumer goods. If 
the tiiiancc minister did not fulfil the high 
hopes of those who pictured the budget as 
a moment of deliverance, he confounded op¬ 
position critics by easing certain burdens 
on ordinary people, while net recklessly at¬ 
tempting an ambitious increase in social wel¬ 
fare. He rationalised the tax system, re¬ 
moved some needless irritants introduced 
by his predecessors, and gave the private 
sector new hope. Inevitably, the former 
flnance minister. Dr Perera, called it “a 
good companies’ budget ” immediately after 
the minister’s speech. 

There is a darker side to the politics of 
all this. Mrs Bandaranaike and other oppo¬ 
sition leaders have mcuinted an offensive on 
racial and religious grounds against a gov¬ 
ernment that they claim is beholden to the 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sacrifice in the 
mines 

I ROM A CORRKSPONOliNT IN JOHANNK.snURG 

N no sector of South African life is the 
tradition of " keeping the kaffir in his 
place ” more deeply rooted than in the min¬ 
ing industry. li is a tradition that has 
behind it not only the stubborn factor of 
colour prejudice but also sixty years of 
sporadic attempts by the mine manage¬ 
ments, in the face of strikes and more 
serious civil disorders, to supplant expen¬ 
sive while labour with cheap black labour. 

It came as no great surprise, therefore, 
when a cautious experiment in allowing 
Africans to do some jobs previously re¬ 
served for whites jolted to a shuddering halt 
this month. The circumstances this time 
were different: the initiative came from the 
white mineworkers’ union ; the chamber of 
mines guaranteed that no white miners 
would be retrenched because of Africans 
moving up; and the cabinet—even the 
prime minister—gave the experiment their 
blessing. All the same, the tradition proved 
too stunbom. 

The expcrtm^iif was launched about a 
year ago after the minister of mines, Mr 
Jan Raak, had given his approval, and sus¬ 
pended sections of the Works and Mines 
Act to make ii possible. It began in only 
four mines ; after six months it was ex¬ 
tended ro a dozen. The aim was that 
eventually it should become standard prac- 
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minorities and therefore will not preserve 
the “ lost rights ” regained for the 
Buddhists by the Freedom party in 1956." 
The star attraction on opposition platforms 
these days is the prime minister’s cousin, 
the former trade minister, Mr R. Ci. 
Senanayake, who has joined the Freedom 
party and is a veteran bailer of Tamils and 
Indians. 

It is true that the government won the 
elections with solid minority support and 
that the opposition retains a large fidlowing 
among Sinhalese Buddhists. Mrs Bandara¬ 
naike is capitalising on the government's 
composition and its present efforts to cure 
old wounds. The climate for communal 
reconciliation should be good but, except 
for some administrative adjustments to help 
Tamil public servants, no political setde-' 
mcni has yet been tried. Many govern¬ 
ment leaders believe that an easing of the 
economic tensions will automatically re¬ 
move old racial resentments. Certainly ihoi^e 
antagonisms are always sharpened when 
members of rival communities arc compet¬ 
ing, during a time of recession, for fewer 
and fewer jobs. The governmem's first task 
is to tackle this problem; the budget 
showed a readiness to do so within the 
limits of what is politically possible. 

DetaiLs of the budget aic analysed on page 636. 


tice throughout the industry. Everybody 
knew what was happening; everybody 
agreed with it; but nobody talked about it. 
Even the press kept quiet, though every 
editor knew tfie facts. It was like a national 
conspiracy of self-deception. 

Inevitably, such a delicate bubble had ro 
burst, and last March it did. The National¬ 
ist member of parliament for the West Rand 
mining town of Krugersdorp, Mr M. J. van 
den Berg, who is also the protagonist of a 
policy of industry without blacks,” de¬ 
nounced the experiment as a violation of 
job re.scrvation and said it would upset the 
white-black ratio in the mines. Ilis cry was 
soon taken up by Dr Ras Beyers, a Pretoria 
lawyer with a flair for traditional language, 
who told the miners; 

'J’he kaffirs arc pushing you out. How 
would the cabinet fed if you appointed a 
fat, black semi-savage as deputy prime 
minister just because it would cost the 
state less? 

That was enough. On the Witwaters- 
rand and in the Orange Free State groups 
of white miners formed ” action commit¬ 
tees ’• to fight their own union; they em¬ 
ployed Dr Beyers as their adviser; therc^ 
were protest demonstrations and meetings 
at which ’•blood oaths’* were sworn ; the 
government was accused of “liberalism,” 
and anmis a 

new party way-out to the right. In their 
agitation, Mr Haak and other ministers de¬ 
nied having had anything to do with the 
experiment. 

Then, on May z^ih, a three-man com¬ 
mission of inquiry was^ appointed. This 
was rhe end, and the loginning of the ritual 
sacrifice. The verdict was delivered on 
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...BUT DOES HE REALLY 
PART OF YOUR TEAM? 


\ (HI p.iN him \Ncll, reward his ability with prtn 
motimi. ] Ic has the security (»f a pensitm. lie 
sIkuiIiI feel part of tlic team - but lum dti you 
hnow that he dt>cs? 

It is liardly necessary to mention that noyya- 
da> sablcc vccutivcsarcat a premium. A [•lance 
at the e\cr-jncrcasmp adyeriisements put out 
by cfunpanics hoping to attract top staft' will 
tpiickly remind you of this. And top .staff arc 
well known to he occupationally mobile - (hiK 
504(*ul of 1000 executives in a recent McCiraw- 
liill sample study held the same job, in the 
same company, in the same place, for longer 
ihan 12 months.'I'h is wasoy era 20-year period! 

\et paying good money is not enough to 
make the best executives stay. 'I’hoy must also 
feel happy. And happiness in an enterprise 


conics from the feeling of being yy anted, from 
tlic realization that any special initiative or 
ciTort taken on the tirm's behalf yvilt be noticed 
and appreciated. 

- inyrciil Iciukr ofmeu knows tint! there is more 
to it thou the solory shp—tlmt there tis well, 
on invisihle hut reol reward whit h makes some 
fm(aiiiziitiofts "rent, imassaitahk. 

This is yy h v the chief cxcculiy cs of the most 
famous firms in the yyorld pa> as much atten¬ 
tion to presentation .schemes as they do to salary 
increases and bonuses. I'or the right kind of 
presentation is not impersonal as money Is - it 
is a luinian gesture y\hich docs not come in 
monlhly instalments, subject 
to good bchay iour. There are 
nc» strings. It is a yyarni, per¬ 


sonal expression of thanks valued as such by 
the man who receives it. 

What form should your firm’s presentations 
take.' I'hcy should be gifts of a quality that yon 
would like to 7 VtV/ivj'(mwy!Notliing less. I’or 
this reason Rolex yxalchcs are the presentation 
gifts par excellence. Rolex yyalchcs are worn by 
world leaders in politics, finance, industry and 
tcchno 1 ogx\ This is no idle claim the da//ling 
array of portraits of famous Rolex oyyners on 
the yyalls of ihc Rok'x hcadyinarteis at Geneva 
pro\cs it. * 

Sothcexcciitlvc yyho receives a Rolex instinc- 
lively feels that his yyork is appreciated fully. 

* ir>ou are in Geneva, 
you will be welcomed at our 
world licadquartcrii 


For a copy of the illustrated presentation brochure, please yvrite to 
MON I RT:S ROLEX S.A., Geneva. Swiizcrland 

Of THF. ROL t X WATC H C OMPANY LIMII RD (rounder: H. irthdorf) 
I Circon Street, Mayfair, London W.l 


ROLE X 
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RAYONIER MADE THIS AN IMPORTANT CHEMICAL NATURAL RESOURCE. 



MOW OUR BARK HAS^Bmr 
IN A MULTI-BILLION DOLUR INDUSTRY! 


Ifs called Rayflo. This chemical made from tree bark converts thick, lumpy, sticky, oil well drilling 
mud into a free-flowing fluid. This makes the oil easier to get at. So it saves money* 

Rayflo is a granddaddy silvichcmical. Since its birth 12 years ago, we’ve modified it numerous 
ways for’ boiler water treatment, grouting, pesticides, inks, soaps, ceramics, agricultural sprays, 
industrial cleaners.. • 

Bark chemicals like Rayflo cmpliasize our concern for conservation and for utilizing the 
whole tree. And trees wc have! 300,000,000 in the USA and Canada. We grow them as crops so 
that there’ll always be plenty to feed our big, hungry cellulose and wood pulp mills... with suffi¬ 
cient bark for silvichcmicals to satisfy all manner of industry. 

Meanwhile our Research burns niidniglit oil probing the endless possibilities for these exciting 
new bark chcniicals. Watch for them! They could easily turn up in your business. Or your home. 


\' 

NATURAU RESOURCES CHEMISTRY 



m 
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Rayonier fndustries Limited 
6, Avenue Motignon 
Paris VIII* 

Royonier IncorpcKoted 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York, New York 
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August 3rd: fbe commission reported thtt 
I the exf^riment had some ^'detrimental 
implications,” and Mr Haalc ordered that it 
be scrapped. 

Now there is a kind of stunn^ silence. 
With the colour bar collapsing in various 
surface industries, it seems incredible that 
it should be so difficult to bring about even 
a small labour reorganisation underground 
that involved little change in actual jobs. 

The old routine underground was for a 
white miner to have overall supervisory 
charge of a number of African labour teams, 
each controlled by a “boss boy.” These 
teams might be some distance apart, even 
at different levels, and since the white super¬ 
visor had to visit each in turn before a shift 
could start work, and had also to check each 
team at regular intervals, much time and 
money was wasted. The basis of the new 
experiment was simply to allow the “ boss 

¥ - 

BOLIVIA 

Heart of tin 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IM 
LA PAZ 

B olivia is yet another Latin American 
country run by military men who claim 
to be ''Christian, democratic and revolu¬ 
tionary ” but who are in no hUrry at all to 
"T^Vi-estore constitutional rights and electoral 
freedom. General Real Barrientos, who 
has run the country since^he led the mili¬ 
tary revolt that threw out President Paz' 
Estenssoro last November, is a relatively 
benevolent despot. Like Marshal Castelo 
Branco of Brazil, he uses his authority as a 
shield for the application of economic 
measures considered necessary by most 
people, but apparently unfeasible while 
political parties and trades unions were free 
to frustrate them. 

In Bolivia, as in Brazil, the technocrats 
have moved in. Their job in the explosive 
^atmosphere of Bolivia is risky, but com¬ 
paratively straightforward: they aro trying 
^ to make sense out cl the country's tin 
industry. The government-owned Mining 
Corporation of Bolivia (Comibol), in con¬ 
trol of twenty mines, is the largest mining 
enterprise in Latin America ; it has also 
been the most inefficient. Comibol is the 
economic heart of Bolivia. Under the pres¬ 
sure of mismanagement and unscrupulous 
labour agitation, it had almost stopped b^t- 
^ ing. By May this year, experts had given 
"it three months before total collapse. 

It was then that General Barrientos took 
action. The miners’ political leader, Sedor 
Juan Lechin Oquendo, was arrested and 
deported to Paraguay. The long postponed 
clash was on. The miners struck and 
dcanonstrated. They were joined briefly by 
factory workers in Li Paz. Violence deve¬ 
loped to a (Mtch described ^ General 
Barrientos as “civil war.” His air force 
bombed armed positions around several 
mines while the army moved in. About 
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boys ”*«itnamed Comif&cat Non-Sebed- 
uled Persons (CNSFi)—preliinta- 
aty safety inspectiona, and to scrap me 
subsequent visits by the white supervisors. 

The white miners released from these 
chores moved to more responsible, safer and 
better paid jobs. They switdied from the 
msecunty of contraa work with daily pay 
to the stability 'monthly salaries; and 
they got sick pay, htdiday pay and improved 
pension benefits. They were happj. So 
were the CNSPs, who got substantial and 
long overdue adjustments to their pay. So 
were the mine managements, who stood to 
save an estimated million a year from 
the full scale use 6t CSSP$ in the place of 
whites. So was the government, which 
stood to benefit from & revenues of in¬ 
creased gold production. But it is not to 
be. The kaffir is to stay in his place—to 
everybody’s cost. 



General Barrientos; popular ambiguity 


people were killed. The mines were 
declared military zones in preparation for 
the complete revision of the economic struc¬ 
ture of Comibol. Communist and other 
extremist labour leaders were deposed from 
their elected positions of control. Those 
within reach were deported; the rest fled. 
Contrary to most predictions, resistance at 
the big Catavi Siglo XX mine, about 150 
miles south-east of La Paz, petered out 
without serious fighting. 

The background of force gives General 
Barrientos, who since May lus shared the 
presidency with his army chief of staff. 
General Alfredo Ovando, an ambiguous 
cluuracter. He enjoys consideiable personal 
popularity, not only in middle class “ anti* 
communist” circles, but also among the 
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peasants, traditional enemies of the miners. 
The miners themselves, led to believe, since 
the revolutm of 1952, that the mines 
belong to them rather tb^ to the state, 
naturdly take a different view. They have 
been beaten in this test of strength, largely 
disarmed and deprived of their old leaders. 

The new plan for Comibol, launched in 
a framework of military security, appears 
to be largely based on recommendations 
made in 1954 by a firm of American busi¬ 
ness considtants. The Inter-American 
Development Bank, deeply committed 
financially, has played a leading role 
in preparing the emergency recuperation 
programme. Its general aim is to introduce 
a rational, uniform system of work, pay and 
labour contracts—In other words to mako 
the mines pay. 

Some idea of the need for drastic 
measures can be gathered from the fact tha^ 
just before the change, 80 per cent oi the 
cost of producing a pound iff tin was made 
up of labour charges. At Catavi Siglo XX* 
production costs were running at an average 
of 50 per cent above the London 90-daj 
quotation for tin. At one mine, Kami, 
occupied early in the conflict,^ t^ cost- 
graph ran off the paper. With tm at $1.97 
a pound, Kami’s cost reached $3-67 a^ 
beyond. These arc extreme examples: 
other mines occasionally broke even. 

The remedy, now to be applied by the 
new director, Colonel Lechin Suarez (a 
half-brother of the expelled leader), is, 
briefly, to freeze wages at the level estab¬ 
lished at the Quechisla mine a year ago, te 
pay off the labour force and immediately 
re-contract those who accept the new terms 
and conditions—which include the banning 
of union meetings during working hours. 
Gomibd is also, for the first time, authorised 
to engage, transfer and dismiss workers 
according to practical requirements. 

About half of ComiboFs labour force d 
20,000 men is likely to be affected. Since 
the corporation does not have the money 
to pay off workers in cash, they will receive 
bonds to the value of $800 each, paying 4 
per cent interest. The wi^es of some 
workers in the main mines wiU be reduced. 
Miners have, in fact, been an 6lite among 
Bolivian workers. Their average wages have 
been about $60 a month; but the “ aristo¬ 
crats” of Catavi Siglo XX were getting 
$100 a month, and some even $2(^. They 
also got many special privileges, including 
stabilised prices for meat, rice, flour and 
sugar. To compensate them a little for the 
loss of these privileges, the miners are 
promised that, when the mines show a 
profit, a quarter of it will be for them. 

From their exile in Argentina, Paraguay 
and elsewhere, the dispossessed miners’ 
leaders are howling woefully about this 
latest “ imperialist plot to endave Bolivian 
worlmrs.” But the plan’s success, not its 
promues, will justify or condemn the mili¬ 
tary hand behind it And the rectmsrruc- 
tion of healthy uade unions is a task oa 
important for the future as the overhaul of 
Comibol. 
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RHODESIA 


Licking their 
wounds 


FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRliSPONDENT 

W HO now opposes Ml Ian Smith? His 
opponents ire in sorry array, on 
both the African and the European side. 
His Rhodesian Front came to power on a 
rising tide ^ reaction and the tide is still 
flowing strongly. 

Take the Africans. It is glib and 
unrealistic to say that Mr Smith is opposed 

3 four million united black men. The 
tedve support for the African nationalist 
movement could never be estimated. Even 
when ihe two rival parties, the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (latci’ People’s 
Caretaker Council) and the Zimbabwe 
AiErican National Uniem, were going con- 
cems, proper lists of members were never 
kept NoTOdy knew how many party cards 
were issued. And the weapon ca intimida¬ 
tion was so powerful that much of the 
support claimed was open to question. 

The violent warfare between the two 
parties, which came to a head just before 
they were declared illegal, made the posi¬ 
tion even more confused. Now that the 
leaden, Mr Joshua Nkomo (PCC) and the 
Reverend Ndabaningi Sithole (ZANU), are 
in restriction and the movements have gone 
underground, nobody knows the real extent 
of continuing African lo^lty to nationalism. 
Al] one can say is that it is substantial, but 
not overwhelming, and weighted in Mr 
Nkomo’s favour. Among the illiterate 
masses support for him rests more on the 
legend of his name and personality, and 
on his Image as a father of his people, than 
on attachment to the revolutionary con¬ 
stitutional changes he demands. 

What of the white liberals represented 
by the colourful Mr Garfield Todd and his 
circle of intdlectuals, the small minority 
who urge a rapid changeover to African 
rule? Mr Todd sits inactive on his farm, 
brooding over bis past glories (seven years 
ages ^ prime minister) and over a 
ekpeessing future. His once extremely vocal 
group is scattered and disheartened. Many 
have left the country, and others have left 
politics. A few, made nervous by the smear 
of communism daubed on them by the 
right-wingers, have actually gone over to 
Mr Smith. 

The Welenskyites and the Whitehcadites, 
exponents of “ partnership,” are frustrated 
and disorganised after their crushing elec¬ 
tion defeat at the hands of the Rhodesian 
Front. Not one white candidate for their 
Rhodesia party was returned to parliament 
in May. About 10,000 people voted against 
Mr Smith, but many of these have now 
either given up politics by merging quietly 
into Sit bt^ess and farming com¬ 
munities or have gone over to the Front— 
cither from conviction or from a need to 
“ belong.” Sir Edgar Whitehead is in 
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Dr Ahm Policy: crack shot 


England, Sir Roy Welensky in retirement. 
A few remnants, formed the Rhodesia Om- 
stitutional Asaoektion when the Rhodesia 
party was woqnd up. This is rather vaguely 
and genially led by the former leader of 
the opposition, Mr David Butler, and is not 
a political party. It stands for ** a society 
oi free pMple, free from racial domination 
and discrimination and free to associate with 
whom they please,” a difficult row to hoe 
in Rhodesia these days. 

When, the Rhodesia party collapsed, the 
African wing—ten Africans were returned 
to parliament in the B roll seats—formed the 
Natfontf People’s party, which became the 
official opposition under the leadership of a 
comfortable and well intentioned African 
butcher from Fort Victoria, Mr Josiah 
Gondo. The party received moral support 
and advice from die Rhodesia Constitudonal 
Association. It has no constitution, no Mrty 
congress has yet been hdd, and so 19 X as 
can be ascertained it has no party funds 
and no rank and file* But what the party 
stands for, removal of segregation, nster 
political advancement for Africans, racial 
integration in all walks of Ufe, would be 
Mr Bottomley’s dream cl heaven—it 
could be implemented. 

The NPP’s approach to opposition is good 
grass-roots stuff—^pleas for more African 
schools, a better deal for African agriculture, 
more racial tolerance, better employment 
opportunities for Africans. At the end ot 
July, however, it startled the African 
leftists who regard it as a stooge party ” 
by demanding a constitutional conference 
on independence. The government was 
slightly shocked—^were these mild black 
men sitting on the opposition benches 
really nationalists in disguise ? 

On the whole the massed government 
benches are polite and tolerant towards the 
African members. There was a time when 
some white backbenchers were wont to 
throw out interjections like get back to the 
trees,” but die speaker and the prime 
minister invoked the dignity of parhament 
and stopped aU that. There is a small 
group of independent members with various 
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ideologies. One of them, Mr P. £. Chigogo, 
a quasi-nationalist, had the temerity 
recently to move that all Africans in restric¬ 
tion should be released and brought to a 
conference table. Epithets like “irrespon¬ 
sible ” and ” mischievous ” were hurled at 
him from the government side. 

Most of the fire from the opposiiioii 
comes from the liberal white independent. 
Dr Ahrn Palley, a doctor and lawyer from ^ 
South Africa, who sits for an African urban ' 
constituency. He speaks for African rights, 
carries on a tireless campaign for the rule 
of law, and is listened to with respect by 
the government benches because of his 
peerless knowledge of parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure and constitutional processes. 

Opposition is not exactly dead in 
Rhodesia, but quiescently licking its 
wounds. Probably the most serious 
potential threat to Mr Smith comes from 
within his own party, from the rigid 
doctrinaires of its right wing. Some of them' 
think that Mr Smith, once a whip for Sir 
Roy Wclensky’s party in the deceased 
federal parliament, is still a Welensky man 
at heart. In today’s Rhodesia that means a 
liberal, and it is a very dirty word. 

GERMANY 

Holidays 

without 

patriotism 



FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


R ain or fine—^and so far this has been 
the wettest summer recorded at 
Frankfurt since 1909—^morc Germans are 
simultaneously on holiday in August than 
in any other month. Colleaive relaxation 
is palpable everywhere. Its visual effect is 
magnffied by a concurrent avalanche of 
foreign tourists spilling through the land, 
many of them anxiously towing their own 
board and lodging. No toil is exacted over 
the 400 miles, more or less, of autobahn 
leading from Aachen, Emmerich, and Ham¬ 
burg in the north to the Alps and the Medi¬ 
terranean. A Munich scribbler has observed 
that the sun-starved Scandinavians start 
baring their chests at Hanover; and that 

Continued on page 605 
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■■■■eneath ragged autumn sky, 
a freighter loads Falconbridge 
electrolytic nickel. And where 
is this sun-shafted harbour 
that's always ice free? 

Kristiansand S., home of 

the Norwegian refinery of Falconbridge. 

Falconbridge, a world-ranking 
mining and industrial 
organisation... a group 
of companies operating 
mines and other facilities 
in seven countries, producing 
minerals and metals for tomorrow. 

FALCONBRIDGE 


In London I please contact 
BRANDEIS, GOLDSCHMIDT & Co. Ltd., 
30 Gresham Street 
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the wayward, class-plagued British travel in 
cars cither of phenomenal decrepitude or of 
exquisite style. 

But back to the natives. According to the 
Institute of German Industry, which .seldom 
misses a chance of pointing to the pleasanter 
symptoms of the country's aHluent “ social 
market economy,” one in every two of the 
Germans living between the Rhine and the 
Elbe uses his or her holiday to make a trip 
of one sore or another away from home. 
Most workers nowadays get at least three 
weeks’ summer leave, always with pay and 
often with a bonus into the bargain. The 
tourist industry begins as early as Novem¬ 
ber to woo them with copywriter’s poetry. 

Were the Germans hotly in pursuit of 
national power and glory, one might sup¬ 
pose that there would be a demonstrative 
rush at holiday time to seize any oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting their enslaved compatriots 
in the zone.” But there is no sign of one. 
On the contrary: the one west German 
travel agency, at Hanover, that is authorised' 
by the east German regime to mobilise west 
German tourists has had to cancel, for 
want of custom, two of the nine conducted 
tours it is offering this summer. Since May, 
the agency has booked 350 people for Paris 
but only 95 for cast Germany. The federal 
ministry for all-German questions, ever 
sensitive to signs of languishing interest in 
reuniffcation, explains that a large number, 
as yet indeterminable, of west Germans are 
travelling individually to cast Germany 
having got a visa without difficulty in order 
to visit relations. (Even pre-Berlin-wall 
refugees are allowed in and out of cast 
Germany nowadays if they want to visit 
relatives.) But since not everybody has 
kindred over there,” it is still remarkable 
that so few respond to the opportunity of a 
patriotic pilgrimage. 

A comparable manifestation of sluggish 
patriotic spirit is to be seen in the decreas¬ 
ing number of west German families ready 
to invite Berlin children to spend a 
holiday in their home. Some 45,000 west 
Berlin children arc being given a holiday 
in west Germany this year but most of 
them stay in officially-run holiday homes. 
So many west German families arc now 
themselves away during August. And, or 
so it is explained at the Frankfurt head¬ 
quarters of the organisation responsible for 
bringing the Berlin children over, farmers' 
wives, who us.'d to be notably hospitable, 
are now mostly too busy because of the 
labour shortage. 

The big west German travel agencies 
report that the average customer wants this 
year to go farther alield than before, and 
is ready to spend or so a head on try¬ 
ing to find what he wants. There is a marked 
Drauit mch SUden, to Italy and the south 
of France, or to the cheaper and sunuier 
coasts of Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece. 
The Bonn agencies say they are arranging 
more trips to Spain and the Balearic Islands 
than to any other foreign country. But since 
most people du not have £50 each to spare 
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for u holiday, they make their own arrange¬ 
ments, which may entail modest pottering 
about the Harz or the Hifel mountains or 
may mean staying at home (a special 
radio programme is addressed to those 
spending “ leave t)n the balcony ”) and 
suffering goosefiesh at the nearest open-air 
swimming pool. 

A godsend to the impecunious young are 
the budding state-endowed schemes for pro¬ 
moting Franco-Cierman encounters. Imag¬ 
inatively cqnceived language courses arc 
being held in both countries for those be¬ 
tween 18 and 25, who may be lent apparatus 
to make sound and visual records oi the 
district in which they are staying. Younger 
Germam can have a holiday in France foi 
next to nothing so long as they are willim: 
to'pcit in a. couple of hours of work daily, 
such as helping in a hospital or in building 
a sports ground. Many German school¬ 
children have a shot at earning some money 
during the seven weeks' school holiday. 
But their chances are limited by the law, 
which excludes children under 14 from 
taking any job outside the home, and for¬ 
bids everybody under 17 from working on 
a production belt or for piece rates. 

As in other countries there is in Ger¬ 
many a minority of dedicated people who 
use their annual holiday to engross them¬ 
selves more thoroughly in the cause or 
hobby dearest to their heart. Such were the 
25,000 Protestants who journeyed to 
Cologne for the twelfth Evangelical Cliurch 
congress, which ended on August ist. I'hev 
were rewarded with a meeting notable for 
its frank discikssion of the necessity for 
church reform, and an encouraging glimps.* 
of the prospect of German Citholics and 
Protestants at last dispelling their debili¬ 
tating suspicion c'f each other. 

GERMANY 

Pof/Sr polls . . . 

It is nice to see that other people’s 
public opinion polls can also disagree with 
each other. In Gcnn.iny the results of the 
Emnid poll lor Jii!> were published in ilie 
first week of August. They showed the 
Social l>emocrals running 2 per cent ahead 
of the C^iriNiian Democrats (34 as against 
32 pei cent), with the Free Democrats 
gelling 7 and oilier parties 2 per cent ; 
25 per cent of iho'C asked r.'orc undecided. 
Since June, the Gf^L’ hud thus lost its 
narrow lead. The Wickert Insiiiuie (»f 
'lubingeii, on the iilhcr hand, ha.s found 
tlie Cdiriscian Democrats still leading with 
39 per tcni, while the Social Demcicrats 
get 37 and the Free Democrats 7 per cent; 
17 per cent said they were undewideJ 01 
meant to abstain, 'i'he fact ih.ii there were 
fewer “ undecided" answers in the poll 
that showed the Christian Democrats still 
in the lead may suggest that many of the 
25 per cent who answered “don’t knew” 
to Emnid's questioners might, come poll¬ 
ing day, swing to the government. 
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As a tailpiece, one might remind the 
British motor car industry that the Volks¬ 
wagen workers who went on holiday on 
July 9lh—all 90,ocx> of them—returned last 
week, simultaneously with the managemeni'H 
announcement of now models and reduced 
prices for the old. 

BRAZIL 

Good conduct 
prize 

U NiM-R its present leaders, Brazil is 
Washingtoirs one important and un¬ 
equivocal ally in Latin America. To see 
that these leaders do well is worth the 
weight of even so weighty an American 
mission as that which suddenly and rather 
secretly descended on Rio dc Janeiro 
on August 5ih. The mission, which 
stayed five days in Brazil, was led by 
the undcr-secTetary of state for economic 
affairs, Mr I'homas Mann, and included 
several senators, including Mr Fulbright, 
and several senior officials, including Me 
Jack Vaughn, vilio is responsible for inter- 
American affairs in the State Department, 
the president of the Export-import Bank, 
and President Johnson s devoted disciple, 
Mr Jack Valenti. 

The Americans had come, said Senator 
Fulbright, to talk about ways of making the 
Alliance for Progress more dynamic and the 
Organisation of American States more 
effective. This makes the expedition look 
like a good conduct prize to console Braxii 
for the postponement of the iuter-Americun 
foreign miniKters’ meeting which should (.if 
anybody had been able to agree about any¬ 
thing^ have been going on in Rio at this 
time. But the plonking arrival of so much 
high brass has set Rio buzzing with the 
thought that something .spectacular in the 
way of American aid for Brazil is in the 
pipeline. The help is needed: Senhor 
Roberto Campos, the minister of planning 
and the economic brains of the “ revolu¬ 
tion,” is hard put to turn inflation down 
and devclopmeut up. 

Unhappily for the Brazilian government, 
the mission has coincided with the gather¬ 
ing clouds of a new political storm. After 
much havering, that sturdy and popular 
veteran, Marshal Teixeira Lolt, has decided 
to stand as the Labour party’s candidate in 
elections for the governor of Guanabara 
Slate (Rio dc Janeiro; on October 3rd. The 
marshal is closely associated with the 
policic,s of the former (and presently dis¬ 
graced: president, ,Scnhor Rubiischck ; 
somehow he slipped through the net w'hen 
the present regime tried to ban everyone it 
did not care for from competing in the state 
elections But the army, speaking through 
the minister for war. General C!osta 0 Silva, 
lias thundered out its veto on his candida¬ 
ture. As he entertained his distinguished 
visitors from Washington, President Castclo 
Branco was trapped once again between his 
country’s conflicting civil and tnililary 
(rustralicns. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Labour's 

New Relationships 

1 ROM A SPECIAI. CORRESPONDENT 

HE congD^^t^iooal victory won by Organised labour two weeks 
ago in its fight to nullify state “ right-to-work laws repre¬ 
sented its greatest legislative triumph since the passage at the 
original Wagner Act thirty years ago, when workers were guaran¬ 
teed the right tQ bargain collectively. The ease with which the 
trade unions achieved success in what had been expected to be 
the most bruising battle of the Kgbty-ninth Congress refleacd not 
only their own very substantial political power but even more the 
firmness of the alliance which they have forged with President 
Johnson. The importance of the issue itself lay more in the 
vehemence of the emotions it aroused on both sides than in any 
impact it is likely to have on the growth or decline of trade unions. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act was passed in 1947* largely as an 
out’growth of nationwide strikes just after the second world war 
by coal miners, automobile workers and other big unions, one of 
its sections gave State Legislatures power to pass laws prohibiting 
the union shop. Nineteen states, mostly in the low-wage areas of 
the South and Southwest, now have such legal bans on contracts 
requiring workers to become members of a union as a condition 
of holding their jobs. These are the states in which trade unions 
are weakest, but they arc also the states in which they were weakest 
before there were any “ fight-to-work ” laws. Unions have grown 
very little in the other thirty-one states cither. In short, it cannot 
be argued convincingly that repeal of laws against the union 
shop would be of major assistance in labour's drive to extend trade 
unionism in the South and to push up wage standards there. 

However, the union shop has been the highly visible evidence 
of trade union status in America for nearly a century and the cam¬ 
paign to cliiiiinaie any legal obstacle to its universal attainment 
was the top plank in labour’s legislative programme—the one sur¬ 
viving element in the drive it began in 1948 to repeal the whole 
Taft-Hariley Act as a “ slave labour law.” This year Mr George 
Mcany, the crusty president of the American Federation of Labour 
and (ingress nf Industrial Organisations, the national federation 
of trade unions, decided to gamble his job on his ability to kill 
the right-to-work ” clause, section 14B of the Act. Two factors 
made it a good gamble. The first was the number of Congressmen 
who had been elected with union support last November. Sixty- 
three of the 100 Senators were endorsed by labour and 298 of the 
435 members of the House of Representatives. But even this 
two-thirds majority of legislators sympathetic to labour might not 
have been compelling had Mr Mcany not had President Johnson 
strongly on his side. 

The Meany-Johiison friendship is one of the strangest in Wash¬ 
ington. The president of the AFL-CIO was very far from happy 
when in i960 John Kennedy chose the supposedly conservative 
Mr Johnson as his running mate. But today Mr Meany’s working 
partnership with President Johnson is, if anything, even firmer 
than the one he had with Mr Kennedy. The President calls Mr 
Meany to the White House several times a week to confer with 
him on matters that have no direct connection with labour. He 
has said that Mr Meany and the federation's chief lobbyist, Mr 
Biemiller, are the only two people whom he can trust wholly. 
To honour them he took them with him when he flew to former 


President Truman’s home in Independence, Missouri, to sign the 
Bill providing health insurance for old people. 

It is not hard to understand why Mr Johnson is so fond of the 
head of the AFL-CIO. There is no more consistent supporter of 
every part of the Administratipo's foreign and domestic policy. 
The PresidejR, q£ the incessant cdmplaints he bears about 
his handling of international affairs^ need never worry about 
criticism from Mr Meany in this field. The union chief is a cold 
warrior for whom nothing fundamental has changed since the 
proclamation of the Truman Doctrine almost two decades ago. 
On the domestic front labour is a foundation stone of the consensus 
which the President has built to press for a Great Society. The 
unions have few independent ideas to contribute to this design 
for a better America ; they were “ me tooers ” in Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, Truman’s Fair Deal and Kennedy’s New Frontier. Now 
they are enthusiastic riders in the Johnson chariot—doubly 
enthusiastic because the President is achieving such solid success 
in getting through Congress programmes that have been gathering 
dust since the nineteen-thirties. 

The fight to get rid of right-to^work ” laws represented the 
first piece of special-interest legislation for which Mr Mcany had 
sought priority since the Kennedy Administration took office four- 
and-a-half years ago. Until then he had put all such parochial 
concerns second to matters that the man in the White House con¬ 
sidered should come first from the standpoint of the national 
interest. When it is remembered that American labour's involve¬ 
ment in politics as a year-round activity stemmed principally from 
its resentment against the Taft-Hartley Act, the shift of focus has 
been remarkable. 

A t the start of the Kennedy period the unions went along with 
the White House in concentrating their congressional pres¬ 
sure on the passage of the Trade Expansion Act. This law to 
encourage freer trade involved jettisoning the protectionist tra¬ 
ditions that had long been a major tenet for most unions. After 
that, labour went all out for a tax reduction bill that did more for 
business corporations and the wealthy than it did for the workers, 
because 11 was ihe kind of law that the President wanted. Last year 
the unions were an important force in the coalition that created 
overwhelming bipartisan backing for the Civil Rights Act. The 
law's provisions for outlawing racial discrimination in employment 
would never have stayed in if labour had not insisted on them ; 
yet Jim Crow unions which refuse to accept Negro members will 
be among the chief targets of these dau.ses. This record, plus the 
consistency of union support for every Administration measure, 
caused President Johnson to say recently that the AFL-CIO has 
done more good for more people than any other group in America.” 

This dovelike relationship paid oft in last month’s vote in the 
House of Rcprcseniaiivcs to strip the states of their right to pro¬ 
hibit the union sho[i. The President, the Administration’s leaders 
on C^upiiol Hill and Mr Bicmiller's corps of expert manipulators 
arranged to stifle what might have been an acrimonious debate 
and thus took most of the political dynamite out of the issue. 
The result was a majority—221 to 203 in favour of the repeal of 
section I4B—just one vote short of the number which Mr Biemiller 
had predicted as long ago as last April ; the difference was repre¬ 
sented by the death of one Representative. The Senate is con¬ 
sidered sure to approve, although some tempering language may 
be inserted to case the pain for w'orkers whose religions make them 
conscientious objectors to any foim of forced association. 
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In the wake of the House vote, alarmed conservatives re¬ 
newed their recurrent warnings that labour was taking over the 
country. But, unhappily for trade unions, the reality of their power 
bears lililc resemblance to the hyperbolic fears of their critics in 
industry. The total membership of unions has been stagnant for 
t :n years, at between 17 and 18 million, even though the number 
of workers in non-farm jobs has gone up by about eight million 
to nearly 60 million. Automation is making its heaviest inroads 
an the fields that have been the traditional strongholds of unionism 
—manufacturing, mining and transportation. Blue-collar workers 
•re being replaced in increasing numbers by hard-io-organise white- 
,€ollar and technical employees. The combination of a shrinkage 
in the total number of jobs in many industries and the long-term 
•hift in the nature of the work force confronts trade unions with 
• declining future unless they can appeal persuasively to the grow¬ 
ing army of clerical and professional workers. But so far all the 
loudly-heralded organising campaigns of the AFL-CIO have proved 
futile ; now not even the shadow of a recruiting drive is going 
on, except for low-keyed efforts among teachers and some groups 
of civil servants. 

A further complication is that the best answer collective bar¬ 
gaining has produced for the problem of technological displacement 
lies in attrition—the principle that no regular employee will be 
laid off because of new machinery and that savings in manpower 
will be made by not filling vacancies when workers die, retire or 
leave of their own accord. While this plan protects the individual 
member of a union, its long-term implication for trade unions in 
general is slow death,'* as Mr Elmer Brown of the Typographical 
Union recently observed. It also means that proteaive walls are 
buik up around the work place, thus sharpening the conflict 
between the unionists inside and the jobless who arc outside eager 
to get in—principally the young, the Negroes and other excluded 
minorities. 

Labour faces these deepening problems with an ageing and com¬ 
placent leadership still mired in the slogans of twenty-five years 
•go. Mr Mcany himself is 71 and half the members of the federa- 
^tion*s ruling Executive Council are past 65. In recent months the 
.rank and file in several key unions have been showing increasing 
signs of restiveness. 'Hie United Steel Workers of America voted 
out their president and^ so did Uie International Union of Electrical 
Workers. The head of the Atomic, Oil and Chemical Workers 
decided not to stand for re-election after it became evident that 
he could not win. 

Unfortunately, the new leaders seem little better qualified than 
those they replace to bring creativity to the challenges of an era 
of revolutionary change. Unions are winning sizeable wage rises 
for their menibers, so sizeable that they are jeopardising the 
Administration's anti-inflation guideposts which set limits for per¬ 
missible increases. But these victories are taken for granted by 


More people—almost 75 
million of them^were at 
work in the United States 
In July than ever before and 
the rate of unemployment 
! was lower than for nearly 8 
years. Particularly satis¬ 
factory was the decline in 
the rate of unemployment 
among teenagers, even 
though about 1.1 million 
of them entered the labour 
force; special efforts being 
made to find jobs for them 
were obviously being 
successful but even so 
over 13 per cent of them 
were still out of work. 
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th^ir members and, in social terms, the unions are getting more 
and more for fewer and fewer people. The future prospect is for 
an cvcr-closcr tic-in with the Administration, with labour being less 
a leader than a junior partner. This is a new relationship for a 
trade union movement that has always prided itself on its freedom 
fr<mi government domination and on its political independence. 

Magician 
in the 

WASUUftiTON, DC 

W HEN Senator 
Everett Mc¬ 
Kinley Dirksen failed 
on August 4th to 
win . the two-thirds 
vote necessary for 
Senate approval of 
his proposed amend¬ 
ment to the consti¬ 
tution (which would 
have permitted seats 
in one house of State 
Legislatures to be apportioned on a basis other than that of popu¬ 
lation), many people were surprised to find that Mr Dirksen's 
power had finite limits after all. But the real wonder is that the 
Republican leader did so well. Rcapportionment on a strict 
“ one-man, one-vote '* basis, which is now required as a result 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in 1964, will be decidedly to the 
advantage of the Democratic pany in State Legislatures. Yet 
fhc Dirksen Amendment (“my brain child,” he calls it) won a 
majority of votes—57 to 39, with 64 being needed for passage— 
in the heavily Democratic Senate, Senator Mike Mansfield, the 
leader of the Democratic majority, openly supported Mr Dirksen. 
President Johnson was genuinely neutral. Mr Dirksen is expected 
to bring the matter up again, with a fighting chance of winning 
tKc two-thirds majority next time. 

Win or lose, however, Mr Dirksen’s performance on this issue 
underscores his unchallenged status as uncrowned king of the 
Senate. Just how he has worked himself into this dominant posi¬ 
tion puzzles even some fellow Senators. Not only has the Senate 
been controlled two-to-one by the Democrats ever since Mr Dirk¬ 
sen became leader of the Republican minority in January, 1959, 
but his own ranks in the Senate have become increasingly riddled 
with the ideological rivalries that plague the Republican party as 
a whole. At 69 Mr Dirksen suffers from chronic ill health that 
keeps him in and out of hospital. Garrulous and anecdotal, his 
manner is totally out of phase with the new look in American 
politics which stresses youth, dynamism and “ style.” His rise to 
the peaks of pdidcal power so late in life is more than an anomaly ; 
it is an enigma. 

At the root of the Dirksen phenomenon is the lack of discipline 
in American political parties. Because reactionary southern Demo¬ 
crats can be counted on to defect on many issues, the Democratic 
Jjraders are always liable to need Republican votes to close the gap. 
Hence, a working relationship with the Republican leader is desir¬ 
able. Mr Dirks^ has capitalised on this desirability with single- 
minded purpose. By giving Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
aggressive and effective help on such matters as appropriations for 
foreign aid, the treaty banning nuclear tests and, above all, the 
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Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 1963. he has made the White House 
fed itself deeply in his debt. The results arc concrete and 
formidable. When Mr Dirksen was standing for re-election from 
Illinois in 1962, President Kennedy gave only a half-hearted 
endorsement to his Democratic challenger. As a matter of routine, 
Mr Dirksen receives an opportunity to comment in advance on 
decisions on foreign policy which no other Republican Member 
of Congress has. More important, in order to ensure his support 
of controversial Bills, the Administration gives him a voice—indeed, 
a de facto power of veto—in the drafting of legislation. 

To play diis intricate game, Mr Dirksen shows a degree of 
ideological flexibility seldom seen in a public man. Although he 
has long been known as a ** conservative ” Republican, his con¬ 
servatism has consisted largely of dogged loyalty to the special 
interest groups, mostly conservative in nature, who support him 
for office. This accounts for the pugnacity he showed in his long, 
rearguard action against tight regulation of the drug industry and, 
more recently, for his fight against the rcapportionment of State 
I^islatures, since this will undermine the power of the rural 
politidans of Dlinois who form his political base. But loyal as he 
is to friends, Mr Dirksen is a will-of-the-wisp when it comes to 
doctrine. Tlirough a congressional career dating back to 1935, 
he has darted to the left, to the right and then to the left again in a 
dazzling performance that has enabled him to play a half-dozen 
parts leading up to his present pinnacle. 


M r dirksen, who confesses that his first love was the stage and 
who still orates in the rich baritone of in old time Shakes¬ 
pearean actor, enjoys most the part of gay deceiver. After a decade 
of being highly critical of the civil rights movement within the 
privacy of the Senate cloakroom, he stunned his southern friends 
by his support of the 1964 Civil Rights Act Then, just as the 
liberals generaliy, and pardcularly the liberal Republicans, were 
about to accept him as one of their own, he stunned them by 
endorsing Senator Goldwater for the Republican presidential nomi¬ 
nation last year. These were not acts of flippancy. Support of the 
Civil Rights Act was necessary to put the Administration in his 
debt; support of Mr Goldwater was necessary to maintain his 
influence on the Republican right. A man of more rigid ideological 
•cruplcs could not have pulled it off. 

Another clement in Mr Dirksen's mastery is the juggling by 
which he contrives always to appear, to the White House and to 
the Democratic leaders in the Senate, as bigger, or at least stronger, 
than he really is. In retrospect, it is highly debatable just how 
mdispensable his support was during the last four years in securing 
passage of all those Bills for which he takes credit. Nor does the 
fate of Mr Johnson's policy on Vietnam depend quite so much on 
Mr Dirksen’s continued approval as both be and the White House 
would imply. Mr Dirksen has ccnainly overpersuaded Senator 
Mansfield, his opposite number who leads the Democratic majority, 
of the need for the Dirksen sanction of any action he takes. A man 
with little taste for power, Mr Mansfield defers assiduously to 
Mr Dirksen. A strange situation results, one that would be barely 
conceivable if cither the Republican or the Democratic leadership 
in the Senate were in different hands. 

Finally, Mr Dirksen stands so high partly because the quality 
of the Senate^s membership has declined in the last decade. In an 
age where glib, genial young men worry about their public rela¬ 
tions and leave the legislative chores to dieir mushrooming staffs, 
Mr Dirksen runs a one-man show. Like many elderly men in poor 
health, he sleeps little. He spends much of the night reading docu¬ 
ments, equipping himself with a formidable weapon in a Senate of 
the ill-informed. Thoroughness added to guile, flexibility and 
charm make the phenomenon of Mr Dirksen’s dominance, in an era 
of Republican decline, less unaccountable than h may seem. 


Payments under restraint 

O NE thing is clear from the latest survey, conducted in July 
by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics, of the plans 
of American companies for investment in facilities overseas. Not 
many of them are prepared to lose the profitable opportunities 
offei^ by such investment just because the President has requested 
them to cut down their oudays of dollars abroad in order to bring 
America’s international accounts back into balance. Only 14 per 
cent of the firms surveyed have curtailed their plans and altogether 
manufacturing and oil companies expect to invest $5.4 billion in 
overseas plants this year, an increase of 14 per cent over 1964, the 
greatest annual gain in ten years. Admittedly so far plans for 
1966 will add only 7 per cent, but 1966 is a long time ahead. 

However, these companies arc prepared to co-operate with the 
President (knowing that if they do not, be will make them) by 
financing these new investments either from money bi>rrowcd 
locally, a good deal more expensively than in the United States, 
or from the earnings of their existing foreign subsidiaries. The 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr Connor, has just complimented 
American businessmen on the efforts they are making to save dol¬ 
lars in this, way. Other ways in which companies arc trying to 
comply with the instruction ** to produce a balance sheet for their 
international transactions more favourable to the United States 
than last year’s ” is by bringing back their liquid funds from 
abroad and by stepping up their exports. Unfortunately the 
expansion of exports is being checked this year by the combination 
of dock and shipping strikes with a slowing down of growth in 
Europe and Japan. Imports have been booming, so the 1965 sur¬ 
plus on the trading account is unlikely to reach last year’s $7 billion 
—and the tourist “ gap ” is widening. 

This is one reason why Mr Comior docs not want the cheering 
fiKt that America’s international payments were in balance in the 
•ecocid quarter to encourage any relaxation in the efforts to check 
the flow of dollars abroad. Another, although no one has estimated 
iSB impact publicly, is the intensification of the war in Vietnam. 
A third is that bankers may not be so successful in holding down 
thdr loans to foreigners during the rest of the year as they were 
during the second quarter. So far, at least, bank profits do not seem 
m have suffered from this turning away of good business,” but 
not even the Federal Reserve Board expects bankers to continue 
to exercise such voluntary restraint for ever. The end of 1966 
if officially thought to be about the limit and this applies to manu- 
CKturers and businessmen as well. Whether some other form of 
restraint will then be desirable is still a moot point. 

Water everywhere . .. 

I N the arid West water is so scarce that it has always been treated 
with the respect which it deserves. Now it is the turn of the 
normally spoiled Northeast to go without. According to the Presi¬ 
dent’s new Water Resources Council, the regicxi is suffering from 
the most prolonged drought in its history; if this goes on for a 
fifth year preparations should be made for a devastating 
emergency,” particularly in the basin of the Delaware River where 
ao million people live. Governors, Mayors and Congressmen from 
die four basin states were summoned to Washington this week for 
a special conference at the White House on the crisis. New York 
Qty has been warned that it will run out of water by February if 
present conditions persist. The Delaware River itself is so low 
that salt water is creeping up toward Philadelphia’s intake pipes ; 
m combat this New York City has to release water from its own 
•canty reserves into the river. 

Emtrictions and voluntary co-operation—one fountain in a New 
Toric diop is spouting gin instead of water—are cutting consump- 
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tion. Bui for permanent “ drought-proofing " minds from that of 
the President down arc turning to the desalting of sea water ; this 
year G)ngress has been exceptionally generous with funds fur 
experiments in methods of doing this. Governor Rockefeller of 
New York has already authorised the American Machine and 
Foundry Company to build the country's first nuclear desalting 
plant at Riverhead on the tip of Long Island and New York City 
is being joined by federal officials in a survey of the possibility of 
relieving the city's drought by building similar plants. Federal 
agencies are already co-operating with Los Angeles in studying the 
feasibility of a big plant in southern California which would bring 
down the cost of fresh water by producing electricity as well. A 
recent report from the Bechtel Corporation suggests that such a 

dual purpose plant., 
costing about $300 
million, might pro¬ 
vide fresh water for 
about 25 cents for u 
thousand gallons 
compared with $i 
from existing plants. 

Water experts are 
inclined to take this 
enthusiasm fur de¬ 
salination with a 
pinch of salt. They 
argue that the 
United States as a 
whole is blessed with 
plenty of fresh water 
if only it were man¬ 
aged and distributed 
properly. And the 
country uses so 
much that the con¬ 
tribution of desalt¬ 
ing plants is likely to 
be only marginal. 
The capacity of the Riverhead plant is to be a million gallons a day ; 
New York Qty already uses in normal times 1,300 million gallons 
a day. Perhaps as much as a quarter of this runs to waste. The 
cheapness of water has been the undoing of the Northeast. Only 
about a third of New York City’s consumption is metered ; the 
price is only 14 cents a thousand gallons ; and it requires political 
courage (or desperation) even to suggest that meters should be 
installed everywhere and that the price of water should go up to 
induce economy. The supply, moreover, could be increased many 
times if so many rivers and lakes w'cre not polluted by untreated 
municipal sewage and industrial vva.stcs and if states like New 
York would join in the federal attack on pollution. The new 
Water Resources Planning Act may help to get such 
co-operation. 


Partisan Rights 

FROM A CORRESPONDLNT IN CHICAGO 

S O far the civil rights summer in Chicago has been long 
but not so hot as many had expected. To be sure, there 
were something over 700 arrests after the big drive got started 
on June 10th. But they were deliberately provoked by both 
white and NqgrO demonstrators as a form of civil disobedience. 
The police co-operated by having paddy wagons almost as big as 
London buses ready; their purpose was to keep traffic moving 
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when the demonstrators sat and lay down in the street, not to 
assert white supremacy. Otherwise the police protected and opened 
the way for the marchers; charges of brutality had little validity 
and were made chiefly for effect. 

In Chicago the civil rights movement is run by the Co-ordinating 
Council of Community Organizations, an amalgam of 28 groups 
which include not only the standard organisations, such a.s the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People, 
the Congress of Racial Equality and the Student Non-Violent 
Cxvcrdinating Committee (SNCC), but neighbourhood associations 
and a number of religious bodies, not the least of which is the 
(Catholic Inier-Racial CA)uncil which has encouraged both nuns 
and priests to join the struggle. Often half the column has been 
white in the inarches on CJty Hall which have been almost daily 
events for the past two months. 

The original object was to force the removal of the School 
Superintendent, Dr Benjamin Willis, who shows no sign of leaving 
his $48,5oo-a-ycar position. A devotee of the “ neighbourhood 
schtxil '* (which means that children go to school near where they 
live). Dr Willis is accused of fostering the continuance of that 
df jacto racial segregation in education which is the result of 
Chicago's segregation in housing. Mayor Daley, “ the last of the big 
city Democratic bosses," who appoints the Board of Education 
which appointed Dr Willis, insists against all objective evidence that 
he can not and should not put pressure on the board. He tried 
to outflank the Co-ordinating Council by offering not only to 
meet its leaders but also to get them a hearing before the board. 
After listening to their complaints, the board did insist that Dr 
Willis name a special assistant for integration (a move he had 
resisted before). Disturbed by the bad "image" Chicago was 
getting, the leaders of the business community, who work closely 
with the Mayor, also issued a call for integrated schools and for 
the speedy selection of a successor for Dr Willis, who is due to 
retire in December, 1966, to serve as an understudy. 

These were gains, but hardly the unconditional surrender which 
was all the civil rights leaders would accept. The net result 
was stalemate, with the protest movement showing signs of wearing 
itself out. Into the breach came Dr Martin Luther King, the 
head of the Southern (Christian Leadership Conference, who has 
been on a " people to people " tour of northern cities to demonstrate 
his concern at the increasing segregation in them. He s|X*nt three 
days in Chicago, riding (often at 70 miles an hour) from one Negro 
housing development to another, from a " mink ghetto," a middle- 
class Negro neighbourhood, to a bleak west side slum, in a long 
black Cadillac behind a police car. He spoke to perhaps 30,000 
people. He preached in Negro churches. He extolled non-violence 
and he led a march—the biggest ever—on Giy Hall. 

In his wake he left a civil rights movement with new objectives, 
some spelled out in detail by his lieutenants. The word is still 
“ fight Willis-ism " (an awkward slogan), but this is now defined 
as opposition to Negro aspirations in any field—housing, welfare, 
employment—not just in education. Soon after, the objective of 
the daily marches was shifted from City Hall to Mayor Daley’s 
home, a modest one-floor brick house in the lower-middle class 
neighbourhood of his birth. The change was more than geo¬ 
graphical. The activists in the civil rights movement are now 
focusing on the Mayor rather than on the School Superintendent. 
Their demands arc, of course, political but the direction that they 
now want to go in appears to be not only political but partisan. 

The reaction in the two-square-milc neighbourhood, called 
Bridgeport, was bitter and often furious. The second night rhe 
police arrested 65 of the 100 people who were picketing the house, 
because the neighbours were becoming ugly and the pickers 
refused to go home. On following nights the heavy police guard 
inhibited overt threats except for the occasional throwing of eggs 
and tomatoes. But more impt^rtant, a hundred husky Democratic 
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party hcnchnicn had been rounded up to act as peace-kcep«rs ; 
at the same time, every household was given counter picket signs, 
professional jobs that read: “ Wc Know and Love our Mayor ” 
. . . “Daley is for democracy, pickets arc for publicity” . , . 
“ Great City, great Mayor ” ... “ Go back to your own neighbour¬ 
hood, wc have peace here.” Most of the hoots and cat calls were 
from teen-agers. But the grim-faced families who stood in clusters 
in their front gardens clearly approved. 

Here, in short, the civil rights movement had forced, for the 
first time in its current campaign, a black-white confrontation 
like those in the South. Previous marches on Qty Hall had 
drawn stares, but in the North such a march is not an invasion. 
It seems, however, to be an invasion when it crosses into an all- 
white neighbourhood—particularly into one like Bridgeport, with 
an Irish-German-Slavic mixture of residents—and centres on a 
private residence. The kind of “ backlash ” Governor Wallace of 
Alabama banked on last year is being revived in Chicago—-indeed 
there were “ Wallace for President ” signs and a few confederate 
flags on display. The police officer in charge had a simple solution 
for this tense new collision: “ Arrest the cause, not the mob. If 
I had arrested the crowd I would have had a riot on my hands.” 
The answer of the Negroes was to ask, at least half seriously, for 
the Department of Justice in Washington to send in United States 
Marshals to protect their right to picket. 

Although this turn of the civil rights movement in Chicago 
toward political activism is still bur a few steps along the road, it 
challenges Mayor Daley where it would really hurt. His machine 
embraces what has been called a Negro submachine that uses 
every standard pressure and tactic to turn out huge Democratic 
majorities on election day, by the use of threats and rewards for 
residents of city-run housing developments, for recipients of welfare 
benefits and for holders of city jobs. For those people Dr King's 
lieutenants (who talked “ pork chop ” politics while he quoted the 
Scriptures) had a simple message: the machine needs you more 
than you need the machine. Negroes make up 900,000 of the 
city's 3,500,000 inhabitants. That simple statistic is likely to bear 
more heavily on Mr Daley's mind than columns of marchers singing 
“ Wc shall overcome ” outside his window. 


Club Plane 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIANAPOLIS 

A PLANE load of 87 holidaymakers from the Middle West landed 
at Indianapolis airport recently after completing a ifi-day 
tour of Europe which included stops in London, Paris, Zurich and 
Rome. And the round-trip air ticket cost only $250 each. They 
are all members of the Voyager 1,000 club which was formed in 
Indianapolis earlier this year to combine the fun of belonging to 
a club with the specific advantages of cheap travel. Each member 
pays $100 to join and a monthly contribution of $4. In return, 
members can fly in a fbur-engined, propeller-driven aircraft to 
faraway places at rock-bottom prices as often as they wish. The 
aircraft, a DC 7B, something like a Constellation, is owned by the 
club ; it cost $85,000. As soon as there.are ^7 members who plan 
to go to the same place for the same length of time—anywhere in 
the world—the aircraft is brought out at the city airport. It is 
flown by a crew of three. There are no air stewardesses, no meals 
are served on board and, of course, the expense of chartering an 
aircraft, one of the most popular ways of travelling cheaply today, 
is avoided. 

A recent Thursday-to-Sunday night jaunt from Indianapolis to 
Acapulco, a Mexican pleasure resort, cost each passenger only $94 
for the return fare. A hunting and fishing trip to the wilds of 
Ontario in Canada is planned for next year with the air fare calcu¬ 
lated at $30 return. Rio dc Janeiro is on the books for next 
February. Since March, members have taken jaunts to the 
Bahamas, Los Angeles, Miami and New York, as well as Mexico 
and Europe. Occasionally a “ mystery flight '* is arranged ; members 
have no idea where the aircraft is heading until the wheels arc off 
the ground. They are, however, tipped off in advance about the 
clothes to take with them. The club had its full complement of 
1,000 members within four months of being publicised. A Voyager 
2,000 club is now being formed, but the fees arc being raised 
slightly. 


Cars in Clover 

For the three big aiiiomobilc firms—the 
General Motors Corru^raiion, the Ford 
Company and the Chrysler Corporation 
—the 1966 model year is ending in a 
euphoria that makes their present plans 
to expand their capacity so as to be able 
to produce 10 million cars a year look 
almost niggardly, ^i^hey will have pro¬ 
duced almost 9 million this year, break¬ 
ing records for the third year running. 
Sales, earnings and profits arc breaking 
all records also. 

The stock market can collapse, the war 
in Vietnam can blow up, but it makes no 
difference to the American car buyer, 
conscious only, it seems, of his rising 
income. Over 710,000 cars were sold in 
July, compared with 603,000 in July, 1964. 
General Motors has delayed closing down 
some of its plants for the changeover to 
1966 models because the demand for the 
1965s is still so pressing. The usual sea¬ 


sonal slackening in sales is absent, partly 
perhaps because the cut in excise taxes, 
wliich motor manuracturers and dealers 
have apparently passed on to their custo¬ 
mers in full, has reduced the average list 
price of a car by between $65 and $75. 
Used car prices arc high so trade-ins arc 
worth while. More and more families— 
nearly a quarter of the total—^now have 
more than one car and customers produced 
by the postwar baby boom are flooding 
into the dealers* show-rooms. 

Summer car buyers are shopping for 
bargains but the characteristic of the car 
market this year has been the demand for 
luxury, a demand which the new 1966 
models arc being designed to fill. The 
present boom in cars really dates from 
the time when the cheap compact car 
became everybody’s darling—but now the 
compact is being stretched out again. The 
people who want genuinely small cars buy 
Volkswagens from Germany and no 
American company bothers to compete in 
this field. Nor will anyone bother until 
it becomes difficult to sell big cars again. 


The one company doing badly is the 
originator of the compact, the American 
Motors Corporation. Its good idea gave 
it 7 per cent of the car market in i960; 
this year its share has fallen to 3.7 per 
cent. It is still making a profit and is 
doing better abroad than at home, but its 
dividend has just been halved. What the 
company needs is another good idea but 
this time all these seem to have been pre¬ 
empted by its competitors. 


Sales of American Cars 
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Chronicle of a Failure 


The Liberator: Daniel CComieU and iltc 
Irish Part\\ 1830 - 1847 , 

By Angus Macinryre. 

Hamhh Hamilton. 364 pagjs. 50s. 

Men may agree,” writes Mr Maciotyre in 
the introduction to his valuable book, “ with 
the judgment cf the historian Sir Llewellyn 
Wc^ward (and of Charles Grevillc) that 
the Liberator’s ‘ best work for Ireland was 
done before 1830.’ If this verdict is not 
necessarily to be reversed, it will at least 
be valuable to understand the grounds for 
it.” This understanding Mr Macintyre 
gives us, with both scholarly thoroughness 
and a sense of compassion characteristic of 
all the best work, in good faith, on the 
Irish tragedy. He analyses and chronicles 
a process of failure: the failure of an elderly 
aristocrat, a Roman Catholic, a barrister and 
a legalist, a believer in ^ moral force,” a 
Malthusian and political economist, an up¬ 
holder of established social order, to repeal 
the Act of Union and to restore the native 
public life of a country whose social base 
was a multiplying, increasingly landless, 
starving and insurrectionary peasantry. 

ITic essence of O’Conncirs failure, as Mr 
Macintyre makes clear, lay in the fact that 
he did not understand that national inde¬ 
pendence and self-government in Ireland 
would necessarily involve a programme of 
social reform. This the Young Ireland 
movement understood, even though they 
too were swept aside in the same catastrophe 
of famine as finally ruined the Repeal move¬ 
ment. Fcargus O’Connor, O'Ccnncll’s great 
enemy, understood it. TTie Fenians under¬ 
stood it. Isaac Butt and Parnell both under¬ 
stood it. Though Parnell was as little 
enthusiastic for reform as O’Connell—per¬ 
haps less so—^hc saw the necessity of seem¬ 
ing to co-cpcratc with Davict. 

Clearly, at the bottom of O’Ccnnell’s 
mistake was his optimism. He shared with 
English Radicals like John Stuart Mill in 
1830 the misapprehension that the future 
was on his side. This was understandable 
in the year that saw not only the dismissal 
of the Bourbons in France, the end cf 
Dutch rule in Brussels, and revolutionary 
upheavals in Germany, Italy and Poland, 
but also the failure, for the first time in the 
history of the British parliamentary regime, 
of the government to secure a satisfactory 
majority in the House of Commons. O’Con¬ 
nell had behind him the glory «nd the pres¬ 
tige cf Catholic Emancipation in 1829. But 
this triumph was largely symbolic rather 


than practical ; and it did not represent, in 
social terms, a solid and lasting basis of 
effective political action. 0 ’CA)nncll ex¬ 
pended his capital of prestige fruitlessly 
for the next seventeen years, and died a 
broken and beaten man while on pilgrimage 
to Rome. 

O'Connell imagined that Repeal would 
follow naturally upon Emancipation. He did 
not realise that to the Whigs, his indispens¬ 
able allies, there was a world of difference 
between symbolic or partial concessions and 
serious concessions. With that hard-headed 
selfishness that became them so well, the 
Whigs understood the social implications of 
Irish nationalism and Repeal, as they did 
later of Home Rule, 'rhis Jed them indeed 
into the mistake of assuming that O'Con¬ 
nell’s Repeal movement was responsible 
for the chronic social disturbance in Ire¬ 
land. The tragedy is that it was O’Connell 
—and Ireland—who paid for the Whigs’ 
mistake. O’Connell imagined that consti¬ 
tutional concessions would stem social and 
national unrest. Gladstone made the same 
error. In 1889 he looked back on O’Con¬ 
nell as “ a prophet of the coming time ” cf 
Home Rule. Gladstone tried to do the 
Liberator historical justice ” by defending 
his name and reputation against the vici¬ 
ously anti-Irish public opinion in England 
led by The Times. O’Connell and Glad¬ 
stone both represented the principle of gov¬ 
erning Ireland by a native ruling class of 
socially conservative, mainly Catholic, 
gentlemen. For O’Connell especially, the 
dynamic elements of the Irish problem— 
mass starvation and nationalism—were 
overwhelming. “ O’Conncllism,” as Mr 
Macintyre puts it simply, ” had nothing to 
offer a starving and emigrating people.” 

What positive services, then, did O’Con¬ 
nell do for Ireland? He created an heroic 
myth. And certainly he did one very im¬ 
portant practical thing: he* was the first 
leader of a strong and well-organised third 
party in British parliamentary history. He 
led the first considerable assault on the 
hitherto unchallenged electoral position of 
the Whig/Tory political csiahlishmcni. 
These things were more important, Mr 
Macintyre rightly argues, than is generally 
believed. But if later Irish nationalists 
learnt the lessons of O’Onncirs ultimate 
failure,” he concludes, ” they tended also 
to forget that the real ancestor of the inde¬ 
pendent party cf Isaac Butt, Charles 
Stewart Parnell and John Redmond was the 
Repeal party as it emerged from the 1832 
Election.” 


The Yellow Peril Myth 

China and the Bomb 
By Morton H. Haiperin. 

Pall Mall Press. (World Affairs Special 
Series.) 176 pages. 30s. 

Those who would see China as a trigger- 
happy juvenile delinquent, capable of 
setting off a holocaust with a new nuclear 
toy, need look no farther than the Chinese 
press for support. Mao’s famous ” paper 
tiger ” epithet applied both to impenahsm 
and to atomic bombs ; his credo that man, 
not weapons, will determine the outcome 
of war ; assertions that if war should occur, 
communism would survive to rule the world 
—such expressions of Chinese self-confi¬ 
dence have helped to create the image of 
a leadership ignorant of the consequences 
of nuclear warfare and indifferent to them. 

In the first book-length study of Chinese 
nuclear strategy to be published after 
China’s atomic breakthrough, Dr Morton 
Haiperin explodes this myth of the yellow 
nuclear peril. He blames the Russians for 
having deliberately fostered the impression 
of Chinese nuclear warmongering when, in 
fact, Chinese and Russian views differ c^y 
in emphasis. He argues that the Chinese 
communists have always been restrained in 
the direct use of milita^ force and that 
possession of the bomb will make them even 
more cautious because of the greater possi¬ 
bility of an American pre-emptive strike. 

Dr Haiperin foresees no situation in 
which the employment of nuclear weapons 
would actually be contemplated by the 
Chinese or would even be useful in expand* 
ing Chinese influence. But as a good games 
theorist he must allow for every con¬ 
tingency, and therefore he devotes a third 
of his short boi>k to projections of conflict 
situations, possible Chinese actions and 
Soviet and American reactions. He might 
have emphasised more strongly the likeliest 
probabilities ; thus, only in a footnote does 
one discover that he thinks that the Ameri¬ 
can government would reject suggestions to 
eliminate a potential threat from China by 
bombing its nuclear installations. 

While the most valuable part of this book 
is the clear and sen.sible insight into China’s 
attitudes toward nuclear pc^r, the author, 
who is a member of America’s brains trust 
on arms control, obviously prefers to think 
of himself as an adviser to presidents. On 
the justifiably pessimistic assumption that 
the all but insoluble problem of Formosa 
will continue to bar a Sino-American 
detente, he makes proposals within the 
narrow limits left to him. In a tone more 
suitable to a confidential memo, he suggests 
that America launch propaganda campaign.^ 
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to lessen Asian fears of a nuclear China 
and to increase Chinese fears of Soviet non¬ 
intervention ill a Sino-American conflict. 
He sees as the greatest hope for peace in the 
Far East the possibility of a de facto 
Americaii-Russian nuclear deterrent against 
China. 

Forecasting that China will not attain 
major intercontinental nuclear capacity 
before the 1980s, Dr Halperin accepts the 
current level of American nuclear strength 
in the Pacific as sufficient. He is sceptical 
about China's sincerity in advocating 
general disarmament and doubtful about the 
value of undertaking any negotiations with 
China at this point. He is oddly contra¬ 
dictory in advising America both to propose 
and not to propose a nuclear free zone in 
the Pacific. But this inconsistency is one 
of the few flaws in a thoughtful and timely 
book. 

Missed Opportunities 

The French Socialists and Tripartisme, 

1944-1947 

By B. b. Graham. 

WeidenfeJd and Nicohun, 299 pages. 40s. 
This is a book about missed opportunities 
and political frustration. Labour’s 1945 
victory convinced the French Socialist 
Party (SFIO) that it was the future. But 
the militants, equally suspicious of internal 
reform and the electorate, refused to 
welcome newcomers from the Resistance 
into their cosy little local parties. It was 
up to the middle cla.s.ses, said Guy .Mollet, 

to come to Socialism, and not for Social¬ 
ism to go to them.” So the party lost sup¬ 
port at each successive election and still had 
Lo govern with both MRP and the Com¬ 
munists. Bilked of the inevitable triumph 
of the SFIO if not of socialism, the party 
turned on its leaders in 1946 and clccicd M. 
Moller a.^ .secretary-general. 

Dr Graham's account of these crises is 
detailed, thorough and curiously one¬ 
dimensional ; it will therefore appeal only 
to specialists. This is a pity, for the prob¬ 
lems dealt with are surprisingly topical. 
Refu.sing to follow cither General dc Gaulle 
or the Communists, the SFIO also refused 
to abandon the myth that it was a revolu¬ 
tionary class party. Tied to an outmoded 
anti-clericalism, it thus denied itself the 
opportunity of forming ihe basis of a new 
left-centre majority force. Are the experi¬ 
ences of Daniel Mayer in 1946 and 
Gaston DcfTcrrc twenty years later so 
very different ? .M. Mollet is still secretary- 
general. 

Recent events (and not only in France) 
provide plenty of examples of parlies driven 
in on themselves and into internecine con¬ 
flict by electoral defeat, and of the 
permanent tension between parliameniary 
and revolutionary ” socialists. Foot and 
Pivert stijl shadow box Gaiiskcll and Blum 
—for the benefit of Mollet and Wilson. 
Political parties, which insist on having 
both ihcir virtue intact and political power, 
sometimes find themselves with neither. 


HOOK.S 

Save in His Own Country 

Fire under the Ashes: The Life of 
Dofiih Dolci 

By James McNeish. 

Hodder and Stougliion. 255 pages, illus- 
Hated. 30s. 

A few years ago only two living Italians 
were honoured with a biographical notice 
in the revised edition of the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” They arc Danilo Dolci and 
Enrico Matici. Now Matlci is dead and his 
figure towers in his own country as visible 
as it had been, at greater distance, during 
his life. Dolci is alive, and it is still bard 
for his own countrymen to understand his 
dimension. There arc not a few educated 
Italians who have barely heard of him. 
Outside Italy the Dolci story has been 
widely publici.scd. But the tellers have 
been so fascinated by the originality of their 
hero—even Mr McNeish, in this otherwise 
admirably balanced account, insists too 
much on the “ un-Italianness ” of Dolci— 
that they have tended to make his contribu- 
lion towards the awakening of a modern 
Italian social conscience look like the work 
of a lonely rebel, a dedicated eccentric, 
instead of showing it as a breakthrough 
achieved at the summit of a long process of 
cumulative meditation on the South, in 
which the outstanding landmarks, in our 
generation, arc the works of Carlo i.evi and 
Ignazio Silone. 

Dolci’s books, panicularly “ The Out¬ 
laws of Partinico ” and “ Waste,” make a 
comparable impression, but he is the first 
Italian to step out of a literary tradition and 
dedicate his life actively to the retrieving of 
an outlawed and abandoned social group. 
Gandhi is his model. Dolci's chosen ter¬ 
rain in West Sicily, for all its smallness, i.s 
more stubborn than the environment in 
which (landhi had to work, for it lacks the 
ferment provided by a struggle for national 
freedom. Regionalism, in Sicily, has 
proved a device for the conservation of 
entrenched power, the “ change to prevent 
change ” apprehended by Lampedusa’s 
“ Leopard.” 

It is not really possible to draw up a 
balance sheet of what Dolci has achieved in 
Sicily after thirteen years of work there, 
collecting information, fasting and organis¬ 
ing new forms of non-violent protest, set¬ 
ting up again and again his internationally 
staffed development centres, many of which 
have toppled down like miniature lowers of 
Babel. One can but agree with Mr 
McNeish that some of the changes for the 
better that have occurred on the island 
would probably have taken at least two 
generations longer without the Dolci pres¬ 
sure. Thanks to him, West Sicily has 
become a focal study point for social work 
in similar areas in the Mediterranean Basin. 
Mr McNeish finds that, although Sicily is 
changing faster than over before, the 
changes arc not deep. Outlawry remains, 
and while the Mafia as a business racket 
may crumble, as a cult or an ideology for 
the proud and the backward, it is likely to 
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persist. This, he claims, is what makes 
Sicily provide 

the most disiuibin;: as well as ihe inoM 
lasciiKJiinR sociological jiauern of the age. 
Oiher countries contain one or two elements 
of backw.irdness. Sicily, aw.ikening filfiiliy 
Irom ilie wieckage ot sixteen civilisation'', 
contains elements of them all. 

Dolci himself claims that some of the basic 
problems of more evolved societies could be 
resolved more easily through a clear analysis 
of the work he and his helpers arc doing 
in West Sicily. 

The heroic period of Dolci's struggle 
with Italian authority is over. Some of the 
men who have believed in him are now 
actually in or on the fringe of governmenr. 
Even the Catholic Church, after the fourth 
session of its Ecumenical Council, may cease 
to regard him as an agent of Satan. There 
is a danger, as Mr McNeish pointed out to 
Dolci, that industrialisation may overtake 
him before his task is done. There is also 
a danger, not mentioned in this book, that 
trasfonnisnio at the heart of Italian politics 
may prove more difficult to contend with 
than the hostility of a conservative Estab¬ 
lishment. Dolci has one answer to all this. 
“ With diligence 1 am continuing.” 


Rape of England 

i.andscape in Distress 
By Lionel Brett. 

Architectural Press. 159 pages, including 
illustrations. 30s. 

This wry, passionate book uses the ami- 
ugly technique to devastating effect, because 
it uses it thoughtfully. The approach could 
not be more simple. Lionel Bictt (Lord 
Esher) sent a team of young architects from 
his office to survey a slice of ‘ rural ’ Eng¬ 
land—the southern half of Oxfordshire— 
and record what they found. Step by step, 
they compared what their eyes told them 
with what the official maps and planning 
policies wishfully supposed was—or was 
not—there. Speculative builders’ “ ideal 
homes,” farmers’ junk heaps, wires, con¬ 
crete, car parks: here they all are in a well 
illustrated commentary that gives ample 
space, too, to such calm beauties of land¬ 
scape and village scene as remain. This is 
done with wit, and without the u.sual archi¬ 
tects’ arrogance: 

There wax something embarrassing and even 
shameful in snooping about these villages 
with eainera and notebook, photographing for 
our aesthete's bestiary spick and sp.nn new 
houses and neat gardens in w'hich young 
families were presumably entirely happy. 

This indeed is the nub of the tragedy. 
For South Oxfordshire is one of the so- 
called niral areas recognised in the South- 
East study and elsewhere as being .suitable 
for a (relatively) large and rapid intake of 
population. The.se people must live some¬ 
where, and the irony of it is that it is not 
beyond the wit of man to fit them into a 
county like Oxfordshire in ways that would 
do far less damage (even positive good) to 
the scene than the casually insensitive 
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developmcms, squanderiag space and 
opportunity, that have been allowed in 
recent years. Most of the horrors here are 
comparatively new ; but almost none of the 
pleasant things are. All, the architects in¬ 
cluded, gee a share of the blame. But 
perhaps most must go to the county 
authorities, in partnership with the 
elaborate but here provenly ineffectual 
town and country planning machine. 

True, as this book points out, we cannot 
tell where the planners have successfully 
thwarted some terrible deed. The prewar 
bogies of ribbon devclopmctn and indis¬ 
criminate advertising have been cornered. 
But counties like Oxfordshire—which is 
neither best nor worst in this respect—need 
to think creatively as well as preventively if 
anything of the unique and subtle Hiiglish 
country scene is to remain. For a start, all 
members of county planning committees 
should read this book. Then, like its 
authors, they should use their eyes. 

Why Comedy ? 

A Natural Perspective ; The Dcvelopineia 
of Shakespearian (ioincdy and Rtmtance 
By Northrop Frye. 

Coiiimhia lUiiversity Pres\. i68 pages. 
a8s. 

Shakespeare’s F^arly Comedies 

By E. M. W. Tillyard. 

('.hallo and Whiaus. 216 pages. 25s. 

In the lour sparklingly discursive essays that 
make up his new book, Northrop Frye 
carries further the exposition of comic form 
already begun in his “Anatomy of 
Criticism.” As readers ot the “Anatomy ” 
will know. Professor Frye is a wide-ranging, 
perceptive and original critic, who at times 
makes one feel that he is almost too clever 
for his own good: such wit and such mental 
agility may make him positively suspect in 
siMiie quarters. And 11 is true that his new 
book is so unobirusivclv well organised and 
so alluringly readable that its hard sub¬ 
stance may actually be overlooked—swal¬ 
lowed at a gulp and lorgolten rather than 
soberly masticated and remembered. It is 
short enough to be given (and it fulls 
deserves' two imniv'dialely consecutive 
readings. 

Why has such a genre as comedy 
evolved ? And, in particular, why such a 
form as Shakespearian comedy and 
romance ? What aspects of reality nourish 
and shape it ? What arc its characteristic 
itructural devices expressive of ? Professor 
Frye’s approach to such “ formal ” ques¬ 
tions avoids triviality by conlimiously 
engaging with the sub.stancc of the plays. 
Thus, on The Comedy of Itnvts^ he 
observes: 

Strained as ii may sound, I fed oik* reason 
for the use of the two sets of iwii\s in this 
play is fh.it identical twins arc not rcalK iden¬ 
tical tthc same person) but merely simihu, and 
when they meet they are delivered, in comic 
fashion, from the fear of the loss of identity, 
tlie primitive horror of the doppelganger which 
it an element in nearly all forms of in.s;mliy, 
something of Which they feel as long as they 
are being misraken for each other 
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Professor Frye is seen at hi.s best, sound 
as well as brilliant, when he insists on the 
specifically theatrical nature of Shake¬ 
speare’s work and relates the structural 
devices of the plays to the presence of that 
mysterious entity, the audience. Several of 
the comedies have outsider ” characters, 
who either challcnsc or stand aloof from the 
festive mood in which the plays often end. 
Mr Frye interestingly divides these out¬ 
siders into two groups—the fool or clown 
(Touchstone, Fcsic) and what he terms the 
idioies (Jaqiics, Malvolio)—and he points 
out that the two arc often linked with each 
other, “ usually by antagonism, for isolated 
characters do not form a society.” He 
e.xplains that: “ in any wcll-constriictcd 
comedy there ought to be a character or two 
who remain isolated from the action, spec¬ 
tators of it, and identifiable with the 
spectator aspect of ourselves.” 

In accordance with his admirably clear¬ 
sighted structural approach, Mr Frye has 
no truck with that school of critics con¬ 
cerned with educing from the plays moral 
or philosophical propositions: the plays 
“ are existential facts, and no understand¬ 
ing of them can incorporate their existence.” 
And again: “ Shakespeare’s ‘ meaning ’ or 
poetic thought can be expounded only 
through a structural analysis of the play 
which keeps the genre of the play in mind 
a.s an essential pan of the critical context.’’ 
"I hc last clause is important ; and Profcs.sor 
F’ryc is well equipped to illuminate those 
aspects of the comedies and romances that 
he terms “ convcniioual, popular and primi¬ 
tive." Of special interest here is the atten¬ 
tion he gives to Shakespeare's marked 
preference lor the old fashioned and archaic 
and to his fondness for “ reviving the obso¬ 
lete.” The book is a delight to read ; and 
its brilliant third chapter, which dcscribe.s 
“ the typical structure of Shakespeare’s 
comedy," ought to become widely known. 

Dr 'I'illyard’s posthumous book is 
slighter. U is pleasantly and unpreten¬ 
tiously written, but is neither challenging 
nor very stimulating. We are told (uncon¬ 
vincingly) of Adriana, the heroine of The 
(hn}ied\ of Hnors, that “ the root of her 
trouble is stupidity’’ and (more plausibly) 
that the young courtiers of Love\ Labour*s 
Lost do not necessarily w'in their mistresses 
—they will ojily win them if they learn to 
grow up. These essays make agreeable 
reading, but arc too desultory and relaxed 
to leave much of a mark on the mind. 

A Matter of Comportment 

The Polite IVorld : A Guide to 
Mamurs and Deportment from the Thirteenth 
to the Nineteenth Century 

By Joan Wildeblood and Peter Brinson. 
Oxford University Press, 304 pagc.s, 
illustrated. 45s. 

This book is a guide for use in connection 
with stage productions: a fact that is more 
or less concealed in the production of the 
book. At first sight, that is ; on closer 
investigation a pattern emerges. The first 
two parts consist of rather superficial 
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rkeadingsfrom 
tiberal Writers 

, Selected by JOHN PLAMENATZ 

S urke's speeches, Locke’s Treatise 
f Civil Government, Mill on 
liberty, Tocquevillc on Democracy 
Jo America, Tawncy on Lqualiiy 
’ apd others. 

Minerva Series of Stiulent\ llaml^ 
books Cloth 35s. Paper 21s. 

The Future of 
Britain's Railways 

KOGER CALVERT 
Against Beeching’s plans to cut the 
lines to a quarter of their mileage 
the author gives examples to show 
reshaping can mean something quite 
Afferent. Illustrated 3 Ss. 

The Stationery 
Economy 

Prof. JAMES E. MEADE 
The first volume of a modern 
Priiu'ipIcsofPoliticalEcotwmyyNWxch 
covers modem marginal analysis 
including linear programming in a 
static competitive economy. 35 s. 

Puhlic Sector 
Pensions 

GERALD RHODES 
A new look at problems nrhich 
eventually come to effect the retire¬ 
ment benefits of most of the popula¬ 
tion. An R.J.P,A. Publication 42 s. 

Insurance Company 
Investment 

PRINCIPLES AND POLICY 
G. CLAYTON & W. T. OSBORN 
*A most valuable account of how 
insurance companies invest their 
ftinds* The Scotsman 
•f^asci nating reading’ The Guardian 

368 . 

The Conditions of 
Agricultural firowth 

ESTER BOSERUP 

The economics of agrarian change 

under population pressure. 22s. ^ 
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historical essays on. social environment. 
They have to be superficial as there is so 
much to cram in. The essays are a preface 
for a much more interesting detailed study 
of tbe techniques of etiquette and deport¬ 
ment that arose from the broader aspects of 
manners outlined in the essays. T^c text 
is supported with a good supply of well 
chosen plates and illustrations. 

If the book is read Japanesewise begin¬ 
ning with the index, it becomes fascinating 
(and this is recommended as it is a very good 
index and leads the way through the maze 
of a rather bitty text). For instance, look 
up spitting and it leads to three interesting 
paragraphs explaining the history of this 
social (or anti-social) habit. Sneezing is of 
more use, perhaps, to theatrical producers, 
and there is much scope here for giving 
historical support to the production since 
the correct reaction to a sneeze altered (fowu 
the years. In fact, this is what the bo^ is 
designed to do, to fill out history by making 
it possible for producers to make the actions 
real. Most etiquette grew from practical 
beginnings: Che formal stereotyped move¬ 
ments that of necessity went with heavy 
dresses and trains, the carrying of 
pomanders that went with the horrible 
smells, and the elaborate rules about who 
walked on whose left or right that grew 
from leaving the sword arm free for 
defence or more peacefully from, the need 
to protect the ladies from the splashes of 
open street drains and galloping horses. 

Throughout the book the faas arc pro¬ 
vided by the people themselves, with ample 
references. *rhi8 brings it alive. We learn 
that in the eighteenth century it was not 
correct to bow or curtsy to a royal person 
unless in recognition of some word or look, 
and feel for the embarrassing situation of 
Fanny Burney who, standing by the Queen, 
was conscious that the Queen had noticed 
and had curtsied to her. But since Miss 
Burney was too near-sighted to be .sure that 
the curtsy was intended for her, she felt in 
a predicament. ** I dared not return what 
1 was not certain I had received.” 

As this hock is primarily to help pro¬ 
ducers and performers there art big gaps in 
it as a study of the polite world ; letter¬ 
writing, for in.stance, is barely touched on. 
Perhaps it would have been better to cut 
down the essays at the beginning that skim 
over the ideals behind the behaviour, and 
the environment in which it took place, and 
to concentrate more on thin^ of direct 
interest to the theatre. There is very little, 
for example, about the maintenance of the 
wardrobe and the person down the ages, 
which must have influenced what was worn. 
We know the Romans did a lot of bathing 
and King Arthur^s court a good deal of 
ritual washing. After that there seems to 
be a gap in which we In our northern 
climate gave up washing things or people 
much until the new dawn broke with drip- 
dry and dry<lean. Hair styles and make-up 
are hardly mentioned, and there are only 
scrappy refecences to the deporunent of 
chil^en^ who must have been considerably 
influenoed in their behaviour by what they 
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wore, disguised as they were throughout the 
period covered by this book as tiny full-dress 
replicas of their elders. 


OTHER BOOKS 

The Bbiti.sii I-abour Party: A Sborr History. 
By Carl F. Brand. Stanford UnnviM'rv Press. 
London: Oxford University Press, 340 pag<;s. 
45s. 

This is a concise narrative history of ihe 
Labour party from irs beginnings at the end 
of the last century until Hugh Gaitskeirs death 
and Mr Wilson's aoces-sion to the leadership in 
1963. It is accurate and complete but sullern 
from the lack of central thcniKs, which would 
have made it more interesting reading. 

Who Owns Whom (UK Edition) 1965: A 
Directory of Parent, Associate and Subsidiary 
(Companies in Industry and Commerce. O. IF. 
RoskUl and Co, (Reports) Ltd, 1160 pages. £8. 
(Supplements £1 per quarter.) 

This useful directory continues to expand, 
with 7,000 more entries tlian the year before. 
It gives, as usual, parent comp^mics with their 
subsidiaries, followed by an alphabetical list 
of all companies with their parents. Hut com¬ 
panies are allowed by the publishers to delete 
names of subsidiaries on grounds of policy as 
well as of accuracy: in other words >ou are 
only given the information which the parent 
companies tJiink ought to be made public. 'Phis 
is not enough; but compulsory publication of 
names of all affiliates is scarcely a mailer for 
.Messrs Roskill. It ought to be a legal 
obligation. 

An Introduction to the Study of Soci/i 
Admin rsTRAHON. Edited by David C. Marsh. 
Rontledge and Ke^an Paid. 256 pages. 25 h. 

This volume is designed as an introductory 
textbook. It covers Uic outline of the subject 
matter of .social administration, its growth, and 
its relationship to other social sciences. 

Thb Sociau .Sciences: An Outline for the 
Intending Student. Edited by David C. Mar^h. 
Routledge and Keean Paul. 176 pages. 20s. 
clothbouiid, 10s. 6d. paperbound. 

This book is intended as a guide for students 
to the nature and subject matter of the social 
sciences and the coursc-s available for their 
study. 

Cambodia's Foreign Poi.tr^. By Roger M. 
Smith. Cornell Umversity Press, 283 pages. 
$5.75. 

A painstaking review of events that 
ibly documents the now standard view of 
Cambodian neutralism as an exercise in self- 
preservation. 

Tim Oxford History of Modern I.ndia, 1740- 
1947. By Percival Spear. Oxford University 
Press. 436 pages. 25s. 

A reprint of Part III of the third edition 
of **The Oxford History of Ind;a," published 
in 1958. 

Yearbook of Internation.ai, 'Trade Statistics, 
1963. United Nations, New York. 775 pages. 
$11.50. 

American Short Stories. Selected by Douglas 
Grant. Oxford Univeisiiv Pre.\s, (World’s 
Classics.) 409 pages. 10s. 6d. 

Investing Abroad: A Guide to Financial 
Europe. By Gerald Krefetz and Ruih MaroNsi. 
Harper and Row. 347 pages. 60s. 

The Annual Register : World Events in 1964. 
E^ed by Ivison Macadam and Muriel 
Grindrod. Longmans. 589 pages. £6 68. 

Directory op Brittsu AssoaATioNS, 1965. 
CBD Research, 227 pages. 60s. 
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minute precision.... or precise power- 
industrial Gas has the cost-conscious answers 



At hb finder tips—th« answers to your Industrial hosting probloms. 

The Industrial Gas Engineer can put the full technical know-how of Britain's progresslfc gae 
industry at your disp<^ Immediately—his advice is free. 

The gas industry offers you the most comprehensive technical advisory service backed by the 
industrial development centres of the Ar^a Oas Boards and the Gas Council's Industrial 
search Station at Solihull. 

Many manufacturers have found that it pays to call the Industrial Gas Engineer at an early 
planning stage because gas can lower over-all costs of production. Because it is clean, gas allows 
direct firing at higher thermal cflicicncy. Its flexibility enables idling plant to be brought into 
operation quickly. Consistent performance means fewer rejects. Heat release at (he point of use 
avoids fuel waste and high speed heating gives fast production at low capital outlay. 

Gas can reduce labour costs, maintenance and capital costs and improve working conditions. 
Gas industry research and development makes gas more useful, more competitive. And exciting 
new developments in gas production are making gas cheaper to produce. There are more and 
more good reasons why you should investigate the merits of High Speed Gas. A phone call or a 
letter to the Industrial Gas Officer of your Gas Board will bring you the free services of a 
qualified Industrial Gas Engineer and the full technical resources of tlie gas industry. 

HIGH SPEED GAS 
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Democratic 

T he salmon it, of course, the king of fish. 

He rules in two domains, bringing joy 
both to the sportsman beside the river and, 
smoked or fresh, to the gourmet at the table. 
This dual sovereignty sets awkward prob¬ 
lems, which have lately been examined in a 
distinguished report* to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. l..ord Hunter's com¬ 
mittee tvas charged with reviewing the law 
relating to salmon and trout fisheries in 
Scotland, and considering whether fishing 
fo*- salmon and trout, in the rivers or in the 
sea, should be regulated. It should. If the 
capture of salmon for food were to be 
maximised, there would soon be too few 
of the fish to lure to Scotland the anglers 
who give so much useful and lucrative em¬ 
ployment in the p(x>rest regions of that 
country: and if it were to go on being 
pursued with the greatest efficiency, there 
would eventually \k no more salmon at all, 
whether for sport or for luxury 
consumption. 

I1ie salmon is hatched in fresh water, in 
the gravelly upper stretches of rivers so pure 
that they provide a minimum of nourishing 
slime and insects. They grow for two or 
three years amid the natural hazards of the 
rivers ; some 5 per cent of those hatched 
will reach the size of large sardines. Then 
they swim to the sea and disappear (but 
more of that later) for i couple of years: 
maybe 10 per cent of the young fish that 
go to sea survive to be guided back, by some 
mysterious mechanism to the river of their 
birth, at the size familiar on fishmongers' 
slabs, 'rhey enter the river, spend some 
six months in its waters without eating a 
thing, lay their eggs in the headwaters, and 
leave again for the sea. Once more, the 
vast majority die or arc killed by non-human 
predators. Just a very few fish return again 
•noiher twelve months later: these are the 
silver giants that fishermen tell lies about. 

1'he easiest way to catch salmon is at the 
moment of rc-^ntry to the rivers, a.s they 
concentrate in the shallow waters of the 
estuaries. They are in prime condition, and 
can be scooped out in nets. Drift-netting in 
territorial waters off river mouths is a 
modern innovation: it proved so deadly to 
the fish that it was prohibited with the 
support of a preliminary recommendation 
from the Hunter committee in 1963. The 
prohibition, the committee considers, should 
stand; it now passes on to consider how 
other forms of non-sporting fishing should 
be regulated. The upshot is t recom¬ 
mendation that, apart from rod-and-linc 

•Scottish Salmon and Trout Fisheries. Cmnd. 
2091. HMSO. Bs, 
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angling, only one fixed trap 
for fish should be allowed on 
each river. Thus a specific 
proportion of the fish enter¬ 
ing—the total number being 
established by research— 
would be allowed to pass 
into the head-waters and 
breed. 

The basic reason for this 
argument is that salmon 
caught in the rivers by 
sportsmen give far more 
employment, and oontribute 
far more to the local economy, than salmon 
scooped out by rarious engines. For this 
reason too the committee argues that the 
present jumble of often inactive district 
boards for regulacing salmon fisheries should 
be replaced by fewer but stronger area 
boards, on which independent members and 
representatives of other wtter-using interests 
.should sit: they should have a professional 
staff, and jurisdiction over trout fishing in 
their areas as well—^this important attraction 
to visitors being at present almost wholly 
unregulated. Om revolutionary proposal is 
added. Where the boards are satisfied that 
waters arc underfiahed, and that people who 
would like to fish are excluded from diem, 
access orders should be made, lliis could 
be a really impwtant contribution to 
developing the tourist industry on which so 
much of the fortunes of the poor Highland 
areas must depend. Salmon fishing—or 
trout fishing for that matter—can never 
become genuinely popular sports, save in 
remote country areas where there arc very 
few people. But this is the road to 
democratisation, for everyone’s good. 

Greenland Grumbles 

The real long-term worry of the Scottish 
salmon fisheries—and of those of all the 
north Atlantic seaboard—is touched upon 
by I-ord Hunter’s report. An ancient 
mystery has now been solved. When the 
salmon go to sea to feed, it is now estab¬ 
lished that they go to the deeps off the west 
coast of Greenland. In 1957 Greenland 
ex^ported 2 metric tons of salmon. In 1964 
the catch was almost 2,000 metric tons, 
'rhcrc are no salmon rivers worth mention¬ 
ing in Greenland; these fish clearly spawn 
in other countries’ rivers, and go north to 
feed before th^ go home to breed. Tags 
on fish caught in Greenland waters establish 
that they have omc from all the countries 
with rivers flowing into the north Atlantic. 
Pan of the area where they arc caught lies 
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in territorial water: Lord Hunter's com¬ 
mittee suggests that the Danes be asked to 
prohibit Mimon fishing at sea. 

This is clearly unrealistic. If the poor 
Highlanders need to preserve the salmon 
rivers to employ themselves, how much 
more do the Greenlanders need to maintain 
their one newly established natural resource. 
It is pwiblc, if highly speculative, that the 
dimatic changes that ^vc deprived the 
Greenlanders of their supply of seals, and 
have led the Danish government to provide 
them with new trawlers, have also provided 
them with the influx of salmon that they arc 
catching with those trawlers. In any case 
they cannot limply be prevented from 
catching fish that swim into their waters— 
even if by catching them they are endanger¬ 
ing the future supply. Granted, the inter¬ 
national whaling agreement for limiting the 
catch of another threatened species is an 
inauspicious precedent. But some such 
arrangement should be tried. On the fresh¬ 
water tide, against the salt-water Danes, 
would be ^itain, the United Stales, Canada. 
Sweden, even General de Gaulle. And 
if the Scots cannot be represented as such, 
no doubt the Dublin delegation could put 
in a suiiaibly Celtic word on their behalf. 

LABOUR RELATIONS 

Another 

Smethwick 

O NE of Smethwick’s municipal employ¬ 
ees complained that You are always 
reading about Smethwick in the papers 
these days and none of what they say is 
much good.’* The influx of immigrants 
which has brought the unpleasant side of 
fame to this unpleasant town on the edge of 
Birmingham is also evidence of the demand 
for labour. It is a town of light engineering) 
which here means making bits for Cars^ The 
latest unemployment figures, for June this 
year, are 112 men and 19 women: unfilled 
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vacancies numbered 356 for men and 171 
for women. No worry about Mr Callaghan's 
deflation is observable at shop floor level. 

The latest cause of Smethwick’s notoriety 
has been the unoflicial strike at the works of 
the Birmingham Aluminium Company, a 
member of the Birmid group. The dispute 
started several months ago over piece work 
rates for a new machine making aluminium 
clutch housings for BMC 1800 motor cars. 
The management offered a rate of 27s per 
one hundred castings; three dic-casters 
employed on the machine asked for a 
rate of 35s. The management replied with 
an offer of 30s. The casters refused and 
were suspended. 'Fhe machine was then 
declared black and two other operatives 
refused on July 5th to do die work connected 
with it; by the end of that day the rest of 
the department, about eighty people in all 
of whom only thirty were casters, came out 
and stayed out until 'Tuesday of this week. 
During the last week of the strike twenty 
thousand BMC workers in the factories sup¬ 
plied by the casting firm wxrc laid off. Over 
^5 million worth of cars were lost. 
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After a meeting on Tuesday the men 
involved in the casting department agreed 
to go back to work while their union, ^e 
National Society of Metal Mechanics, 
negotiates with the management again over 
piece rates. The two casters w^ho operate 
the machine in question (.the third has been 
moved to another job) have been guaranteed 
an increase of 2i per cent on average weekly 
earnings for one week, during which it is 
optimistically hoped that negotiations will 
be completed. 

The two casters believe that the manage- 
mein's otter would reduce their weekly pay 
to below what it was before the new 
machine came in. Doubtless they arc sin¬ 
cere: but until the machine has been in 
regular use nobody can tell who is right— 
I he management, who say that 218 castings 
can be made per shift, or the men, who say 
ihat a more accurate figure would be 170. 
The trouble has not arisen through reluc¬ 
tance on the part of labour to use new 
equipment, but simply because of three 
people's worries about their weekly pay- 
packet. 
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It is absurd that such a tiny incidcMit 
should have been allowed to affect the 
output of a large section of the car 
industry. 

The management refused to give way be¬ 
cause the difference between their offer and 
the casters’ suggestion represented a 10 per 
cent increase per week. T'hcy presumably 
feared that at a time when demand is still 
high any increase would spread to other 
workers. On the labtnir side it was yet 
another example of action without uniw 
backing, although the union did succeed in 
arranging the return to work. Both prolits 
and wages arc too big in the car industry 
for much attention to be paid to the tra¬ 
ditional methods of negotiation. But when 
these traditional methods arc allo\^cd to 
collapse before they arc replaced, the con¬ 
sequence can be clearly seen in this ease. 
ITic employers lose large sums in produc¬ 
tion; the employees lose large sums in 
wages. Among the lessons that Smethwick 
can teach the nation, it would be gcHxi il 
this relatively simple onc; at least, could be 
learnt. 


Shaping Up 

Roads 

IJi-osioNS are still being taken about the 
motorways which will link the present and 
future population ccnrrts of the country, 
though the imraediarc onc concerning some 
of those shown on the jnap is whether or 
not the country* can still afford them in the 
current five-year programme. However, 
many susceptibilities will have been set at 
rest by this w'cek’s decision concerning the 
47 miles of M4 between Maidenhead (where 
it has already arrived pointing in another 
direction^ and Liddington near Swindon, 
whence the route westward has already been 
announced. For at least three years locals 
and lovers of the tine Berkshire landscape 
have fought various proposals. The one 
chosen is bound to offend somebody, but 
has avoided both the Vale of the While 
Horse, once the most promising-looking 
route, and also an inconsiderate line along 
the crest of the downs. It is actually claimed 
that this motorw^ay will look good. 

More important still, it will go far enough 
south to serve the Newbury-Hungerford 
area now being studied as the possible site 
for a new city. Swindon now looks an 
equally promising growth point. Its future, 
as well as Newbury’s, must certainly be 
taken into consideration when considering 
the route of one most important road not 
yet on the map—a motorway from Birming¬ 
ham to Southampton-Portsmouth. 

Another serious gap in the motorway plan 
for the southern half of England is the route 
10 link the M4 with the Channel Tunnel at 
Dover. It is now thought this could con¬ 
veniently start at the point where the M4 
vwings aouih of Reading. The engineers 
might look at the littlc^sed railway which 
runs straight as a ruler from Ashford in 


Motorwiiys 

iu ijsf* ' * Piojprt«»fl o( iiiulrt co'ijilruclioi^ 



• Swindon 

laiiibodine 




Hoiiqt'tloitl 



'll. 

' Newbury 


Kent, slightly north of west to the Brighton 
r(vad ; it wanders less purposefully round 
Surrey, which is indeed a county to tax a 
HHite-makers’ ingenuity. 


Regions 

East Anglia, unc4>mfortably floating with 
lx>ndon and the swth east outside Mr 
Brown’s regional economic set-up, is now 
part of it—in a rather half-hearted way. 
It has a boundary (marked on the map) and 
ih.it so far is all. The chairman and mem¬ 
bers of the council have still to be found 
and then a capital, though there may not 
be one. In that ease the council could rove 
around between Norwich, Ipswich, Peter¬ 
borough and cosy Cambridge with their staff 
trailing after them. It is hardly surprising 
that the government t'annoi find enough 


suitable civil servants 10 siafl an l^si 
Anglian planning board unless they arc 
based in Ix)ndon ; or rather, it mav fed 
there would be little for a board 10 do it 
it did go and sit in East Anglia. Yet this 
is one of the fortunate regions which has 
room for lots of lovely new planning. 


People 

While communications begin to match up 
to the places where most people arc or \s ill 
be living in the southern half of the country, 
there is still plenty of room for competitors 
in the guessing game of how many people, 
how s(H>n, and where from. Porccasting the 
distribution of population is especially risky, 
since this can be so directly aftected by 
diflcrcnt policies. 

However, the l>;partmeni of liconomic 
.\flairs has just announced some of the 
results of its reconsideration of the pt>pula- 
tion increase for south east England (includ¬ 
ing East Anglia) contained in the last 
goNcrnment's study of the area for the years 
1961-1981. Safely enough, it sticks 10 the 
same figure for net increase in this period-- 
3.5 million—but thinks it will be composed 
of more new babies born in the area (pro¬ 
ducing ? 2.6 million natural increase, or 
2.2 million between 19^4 ^tt’d 1981), and 
fewer adults coming into it from »)uiside. 
In view of the cautious birthrate csiiinaies 
of the South East Survey, and the cautious 
immigration policy of the present govcin- 
menr, this might nor seem surprising cither. 
But the really surprising thing that docs 
seem to have come out of a six*cial survey 
conducted from a census sample, and a 
birthplace analysis of the census, is that 
the tendency for the south east of England 
to gain more population from other regions 
than it loses to them is very small. So 
much for the drift to the south cast. Have 
we now to believe it never existed ? 
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Lwd Cvomeff^s denunciation of foolish rumours of devaluation and 
then word that Britain*s exports in July hit a record gave a boost 
to the pound this past week. 

The reaction in the London bourse was a strong recovery in gilUedged 
securities. Most continental bourses also ralli^. But the French 
market slipped back. And Italian dealers^ sensibly, closed up shop as usual 
and went on their holidays. 

Further pointers that Britain*s deflationary measures have begun to 
bite at home were the latest data on retail trade and employment. 

In Italy the authorities have announced further reflationary measures. 

The OECD would like to see the Belgians follow suit. 


MORE HANDS OR FEWER BY 19707 


American manpower will increase 
fast in the next five years. Faster 
even than of late. On the other 
hand, common market countries, 
except France, expea a slowdown 
in the growth of their working 
populations. Germany even ex- 
pcas a decline. And Britain can 
foresee only 250,000 more workers 
than now in 1970 ; planners would 
like instead 550,000 more. Sweden 
has an even tighter labour market. 
Surprising in view of the teenage 
bulge ? But most of the immedi¬ 
ate-postwar babies are already in 
the labour force. In Britain, any¬ 
way. In America, where the 
school-leaving age is normally 18 
or over, the first shock wave of the 
postwar surge in births reached 
the labour market only this year. 

Ins and Outs 

America’s wave of young labour 
will continue. Births there kept at 
near-1947 rates throughout the 
1950s. They did likewise in 
Belgium ai^ Germany—only, 
however, because neither country 
experienced the after-war baby 
boom. But births fell in Britain. 
And in most of western Europe. 


Most new job-hunters in Britain in 
the next five years will have been 
born between 1951 and 1955 when 
births averaged 100,000 or so a 
year fewer than in the preceding 
five years and 70.000 a year fewer 
than in the subsequent five years. 
Swedish and Dutch birth rates had 
come down by one-third by the 
mid-1950s. French and Italim 
declines were more modest. 
Japan’s birth rate halved between 
1947 19^0* 

So much for the new inflow into 
the labour force. What about the 
outflow ? British and German 
populations have much the same 
age distribution today: American 
and French populations are 
younger. Proportions of the 
labour force aged 45-64 are 34.9% 
in Britain, 33.7% in America and, 
even less, 31.0%, in France. Pro¬ 
portions over that age are in the 
reverse order : 3.4% in Britain. 
4.0% in America and 5.8% in 
France. Not only has Britain a lot 
of older workers coming up to 
retirement age in the next ten 
years but the chances arc that they 
will retire—perhaps forced to do 
so or perhaps encouraged to do so 


by a state pension. Britain's labour 
prospects relative to America’s 
are: less new blood coming in, 
more old blood going out. 

Migration 

Since it is past, not current, trends 
in births and deaths that are 
important to the size of a country’s 
labour force at any date, forecast¬ 
ing in the short-term isn’t too 
hazardous. But migration move¬ 
ments can upset the calculations. 
Most European countries, includ¬ 
ing Britain, on balance lost 
workers in the 1950s: Italy had a 
net emigration of 1.4 million 
people. But in at least three coun¬ 
tries, immigration was of great sig¬ 
nificance. In western Germany 
more than two million net immi¬ 
grants accounted for about half the 
total increase in numbers in the ten 
years; in Switzerland the net inflow 
share was very similar. In France, 
it contributed one-quarter of total 
growth; outside Europe, likewise 
one-quarter in Canada. 

Women at Work 

Demographic trends determine the 
reservoir of potential manpower; 


GROWTH IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


AVERAGE ANNUAL % CHANGES 1970—TOTAL GAINS OR LOSSES 


FORECASTS COMPARED WITH NOW 



1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

i 1970 





-55 

-60 

-64 

-70 

-75 


In per¬ 

In 

United 







centages 

numbers 

States 

+1.2 

+ 1 .2 

+ 1.3 

+ 1.7 

+ 1.7 

United 



Japan 

+3.7 

+1.5 

+ 1.1 

+1.4 

■■■■ 

■■■■■ States 

+8.9 

+7,060,000 

France 

+0.2 

+0.02 

+1.1 

+0.7 

■■■■ 

■■■ Japan 

+7.4 

+3,680,000 

Italy 

+1.3 

+1.2 

—1.0 

+0.3 

+0.3 ■■■■ 

France 

+3.1 

+ 640,000 

Britain 

+0.8 

+0.4 

+0.8 

+0.2 

+0.05 

Italy 

+1.6 

+ 326,000 

Germany 

+2.0 

+1.1 

+0.2 

-4).3 

+0.2 

Britain 

+0.9 

+ 260,000 

n.a.a*not available. 





Germany 

*1.6 

* 400,000 
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economic and social factors the 
extent to which it is economically 
active. Between the ages of 20 and 
60, most men in most countries 
work, or want work. Differences 
occur in their activity rates above 
and below these ages. In Britain, 
raising of the school-leaving age in 
1971 will remove 250,000 from 
the labour force. But the most 
significant, continuing cliange in 
the extent of labour force activity, 
both between countries and over 
time within any one country, is 
amon^ women. 

In Britain, total employed popula¬ 
tion rose by only 1.2 millions over 
the 1950s; but the number of 
women at work rose by as many as 
0.7 millions and higher activity 
rates contributed must of this latter 
increase. In America, too, there 
has been a steady movement of 
women from the home into the 
labour market—but women still 
form a slightly smaller proportion 
of the total than in Britain or 
Cierinany. Over the next ten years 
the American labour force is 
expected to increase by 15 millions 
—8 million men and 7 million 
women. By the end of this 
decade, women may be a little 
more prominent in the American 
labour force than in the British 


force favour productivity? Or 
dampen it? 

Effect on Output 

In the 1950s there was a strong 
tendency for countries with high 
rates of manpower growth to have 
achieved high rates of growth both 
of national. output and of labour 
productivity. But the association 
did not hold for .Op^trics. 
France achieg^ hig^t 

rate of grq;A.B ill wdstam 
Europe iit- ihi Ijpjios with barely 
any rise in Mi labour force. In con¬ 
trast, the United States, and to an 
even great^ extent Canada, com¬ 
bined reladveljr low increases in 
output widi rmdvely high rates 
of labour growth. So, too, did 
Britain. 

In the last five years, experience 
has been not dissimilar. Some 
comparisons, charted on this page, 
show that Britain and America 
again lagged behind in the growth 
of “labour productivity” (in the 
sense of output per head of the 
active labour force—employed and 
unemployed). But Italy bumped 
up its national output with a 
recorded drop in its labour force. 
Italy is still busy shifting labour 
from agriculture into industry. 


This tends to lower women's par¬ 
ticipation in the labour force by 
removing those unpaid pait-time 
workers who may feature statistic¬ 
ally more than they should. Italy’s 
‘ success is almost certainly over¬ 
stated in terms of labour produc¬ 
tivity. 

tractors relevant to growth arc the 
relative supply and cost of labour 
and capital, availability of mana¬ 
gerial skills, pace of adoption of 
technological innovations, as well 
as the structure of industry. 
Managers and computers are still 
groping for the right mixture. The 
way in which labour and output is 
coupled varies considerably from 
one kind of industry to another. 
Multiplier effects come into play 
when expanding manufacturing 
industries draw labour from other 
sectors and so intensify incentives 
for raising capital intensity and 
productivity in these other sectors. 
Tightly stretched labour resources 
ill Britain and the majority of 
common market countries should 
at least improve training schemes. 
The EEC Commission recently 
announced two action pr^ 
grammes, one for training in 
agriculture, the other for industry 
and commerce. 


one : by 1975 ^bey may be as 
important as in Germany. 

How w'omanish a labour force is 
depends partly on the balance 
bctw’ccn the sexes in the popula¬ 
tion, partly on women’s working 
habits. Obviously there is a limit to 
the extent to which older women 
want to work. These forecasts 
assume it hasn’t yet been reached 
—^and won’t be in the next ten 
years. Among married women in 
both America and Britain today, 
the same proportion, 44 ?oj 
those aged 45-54 go out to work. 
In both countries, too, the same 
proportion, 31 %, of those aged 25- 
34 do so. But, probably because of 
ilic bigger family, rather fewer 
wives aged around 40 go out to 
work in America than in Britain. 
But more of the over 55s do so. 
By 1975, it is assumed that 58% 
of all American women, married 
Or otherwise, aged 45-54 will be in 
the labour force and 4670 of those 
aged 55-64; Britain’s correspond¬ 
ing proportions are likely to be 
58% and 37%. 

All in all, over the next decade, the 
labour supply is expected to 
inciease mnoi faster fci file United 
Slates tbaa io Britein far commo 
jaiai^ ^ifidtUflieter 

hands should produce more goods. 
But does a quickly>growing labour 


WOMAN'S SHARE OF 
THE LABOUR FORCE 

% of fofal labour force. 


GROWTH RATES IN 
1959-64 

aveiage annual % changrs in gross 
domestic product ond labour 




^ UNITED 
STATES 
; GESMANV 
^ BRITAIN 
'-FRANCE 


ernwAN? 



BRITAIN siATfS 


#1954 ^ 

90 SS 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 


UNITED STATES 

FORECASTS 
Today 1970 1976 
UnderlS 31.0 31.1 31.5 

15-64 69.7 69.7 E^.3 

65 and 

over 9.3 93 9.2 

alleges 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Percentages 

BRITAIN 

FORECASTS 
Today 1970 1975 
23.3 24.8 25.9 

64.8 62.6 61.0 

11.9 12.6 13.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


CERMANV 

FORECASTS 
Today 1970 1975 
22.8 23.6 23.6 
65.7 63.7 62.6 

11.B 12.7 13.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


SHIFT OF LABOUR AWAY FROM THE LAND 

% of Civilian employment m: 


United States 
Japan 
Frunce * 

My. \ 


AGRICULTURE 
1950 1964 

13.6 7.7 

44.S 26.8 
27.0* 19.0 
41.5* 26.8 I 
.8.6 3.8 

a*;7. tT.et 


INDUSTRY 

1950 1964 

34.1 32.6 
23.9 31.8 
37.'6* 39.7 
32.6* 41.2 
47.7 47.6 
42.«. 4»*T)t 


SERVICES 
1950 1964 
62.4 69.7 

31.6 41.4 
36.3* 41.3 
26.4* 33.2 

46.7 4«.7 
32.6 39.4t 


•1955 for Francs. 1951 for lisly. tUnllke other German figures in this review, includes West Berlin. 
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/\nd nobody would be more pleased than the distinguished West Indies cricketer to know that young lions like David here arc 
preparing to carry on a mighty tradition. But (though David might disagree) cricket is not the only great work being carried on in 
the Caribbean today. Brains and muscles arc forging an exciting new future—and Barclays D.C.O. arc helping by fostering trade 
and providing financial stability. Their knowledge of local conditions and trends in the new emergent countries of the 
Commonwealth is exceptional. British exporters, please note. 

For detailed reports, from our branches on the spot, concerning trade with Africa^ the Mediterranean or the 
Caribbean^ write to our Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C,j. 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. 


lUititiyi s l.nptst (liinih 
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Aluminium’s Private Slump 


G F alui *trrrT.oncP(»if: I 




AMJMINIUM STOCKISTS 

^tih«^(;i(iii,il I i^tht Alloy stockists «ilh oAkca 
anil uarrhnusi’^ m London, Midlands and 
Norili (iT I'nttlaud havinK a current animal 
-aIc or ^.(K)0 tons nt Mill Micci and Sec¬ 
tion ■<! Iiuliistrv i\ desirous of hearing Irom 
I' k. pioduccr with \iew to expansion rc- 
'.I'Jinc troni link up -Write Bo* \1.I9I. 

1 M.iHiial limc''. 10. Cannon Sired. F.C.4 | 



/ itiiiih lUi J nn <.», .\(*i tinhii rjiii 


These two notices 
appeared within 
ten months of each 
other, one may 
have triggered off 
the other 


HSnSBiCZ TO THE MOWOroLllS OOMHISSlOW 
ALUMimyH SPn-MANUrACTUBERS 

.raftialng noraal trad* discount* to distributers 

(•tockiata) who obtaio part of th*ir r*qulr*««nta of nlunlaiu 
••■l-eanufactur*a froe abroad,. 


Boohiol J unh )nly, lUit 't 


N O country lias been dealt a worse hand than Britain in the 
shake-out of world aluminium production in the last 
ten years ; the industry has assets of £ too million at risk, con¬ 
siderable excess capacity, its efforts at rationalisation have 
landed it before the Monopolies Commission and now, within 
ihe last month or so, the^c have been the first signs of incipient 
price war. The root of these problems goes back to the lime 
when the earth's crust was formed, with so much aluminium 
in it dial it ranks second only to iron as the world's most 
plentiful metal, but none of it in the usual metal-bearing 
ores. So instead of the normal ore-lo-metal techniques, the 
translation from bauxite to aluminium ingot requires two 
separate stages, one chemical, one electrolytic, which lies 
aluminium production to the availability of large quantities 
of cheap power. 

rhe countries that have the bauxite (two-thirds of current 
supplies come from the Caribbean and West Africa) do not 
have cheap power, and vice versa. Ingot production is one 
of the most highly capital-intensive industries with its incre¬ 
mental operating costs considerably less than half the current 
price of £196 a ton. And like all capital-intensive industries, 
aluminium producers keep on putting up bigger and bigger 
production units in order to reduce costs, and to get the 
savings these plants must be operated to capacity. The vast, 
increasing output from them has got to be disposed of, and as 
the growth in demand has begun to slacken in the West—a 
high proportion of the post-war growth in world output has 
come from Russia and other east European countries—rhe 
large primary (i.c. ingot) producers have been forced to look 
for guaranteed outlets for their metal which they could get 
only by further integration with their customers, the fabri¬ 
cators—the users of the ingot. 

In Britain, where cheap electricity is difficult to come by, 
ihc British Aluminium Company's reduction works in Scot¬ 
land, producing a little over 30,000 tons of ingot a year, pro¬ 
vides less than 10 per cent of total British requirements, and 
the aluminium industry (excluding secondary smelting and 
casting, which uses scrap as a ra\v material) is almost entirely 


engaged on fabricating imported ingot into sheet, strip and 
circles at the rolling mills, and section and tubes from the 
extrusion presses. These British fabricating plants looked an 
easy target to the North American primary producers looking 
for a guaranteed outlet for their metal and means of employing 
plant put down in anticipation of further rapid growth but 
working then at only 70 per cent capacity. 

The Aluminium Company of Canada, the world’s largest 
primary producer and the main ingot supplier to Britain after 
the war had long entrenched itself in Britain's scmi-fabricating 
industry. In 1959 the British Aluminium Company was 
reversing the process of integration by building its own 
smelter in Canada, but the Reynolds Metal Company of 
America, one of the big three American producers, thought 
the prospects for aluminium in Britain sufficiently rosy to 
tight its historic battle for control of British Aluminium. It 
ended up with a compromise 46 per cent share with Tube 
Investments as the other major shareholder. Not to be out¬ 
done, the other two big American pnxiucers, Alcoa and Kaiser, 
then entered the market. Alcoa, frustrated in an earlier 
attempt to acquire an interest in British Aluminium, joined 
ICI in what is now Impalco, and Kaiser acquired a 
50 per cent interest in James Booth, Ltd. 'Fhe end result 
of this manoeuvring for positions is that today North Amcri- 
cansi control, or have a big sa3* in, the use of 85 per cent of 
the aluminium fabricating industry in Britain. In all, the 
Americans, excluding Alcan, invested about £40 million to 
gain this position. 

T he British market in the laic 1950s looked good enough 
to justify this optimism. Deliveries of semi-manufactures 
were rising steeply out of the 1957-58 trough and by i960 had 
reached an all time high of oyer 250,000 tons, excluding wire 
products (over 30 per cent above the 1958 level). Un¬ 
fortunately, the market looked good to Continental exporters 
100. who saw it as a fat, high priced, hen ready for plucking. 
Starting from scratch in 1958, they had by 1963 picked up 
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nearly lo per ccni of the British consumption of rolled pro¬ 
ducts—the largest single market in volume and the one niost 
dominated by North America. Consequently, when the market 
went into decline in 1961, British rolling mills had to face a 
falling share as well as a falling market. The specialised 
market for sections and tubes, smaller tonnage but bigger 
profits, did not appeal to the C'.ontinentals quite so much. But 
as it lends itself to smaller production units, independent 
producers set up their presses to produce easy sections for the 
motor and building industries. By concentrating, like the 
rolling mills of the Belgian and Austrian exporters^ on the 
bread and butler products and following the pattern set in 
America, these independent extruders have in their turn 
collected over 10 per cent of this market from under the nose 
of the giants. 

Faced on all sides with the erosion of their once secure 
market and finding too late chat too many of their eggs were 
in the consumer durable and capital investment basket which 
is extremely sensitive to changes in the economic climate, the 
established producers sought protection in their still con¬ 
siderable bargaining strength. The industry collectively first 
tried heavy price cutting in rolled products early in 1962. 
This failed to dislodge the importers, so the industry was 
forced to do deals on all fronts. The import of cheap ingot 
from Russia was cut off, British and other European integrated 
producers making a deal with the Russians to absorb the 
tonnage themselves. Belgian exports have stopped rising but 
they have been getting higher prices—even with the import 
surcharge—which suggests that smaller volume for higher 
prices might not be a bad deal there. 

On the home front, the tacit understanding among com¬ 
panies that it was not the done thing to undercut each other, 
had faithfully been observed despite the fact that in the con¬ 
sumption boom last year, rolling mills in Britain were still only 
wor^g to about 60 per cent of their rated capacity. Curiously, 
the conspicuous lack of any price competition never seemed to 
attraa the attention either of the Monopolies Commission or 
the Registrar of Restrictive Practices. But there have been 
signs in the last months that it may be collapsing. Faced 
with a horridly genuine slump in the industry, some companies 
are said to have actually quoted competitive prices, and the 
knives are out. Capacity working has suddenly been recog- 
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nised as more important than high prices, an economic fact 
of life that che industry Ijad failed to recx)gnise during the last 
five years (its exjports of semi manufactures have siSfcred as 
a result). 'Hiis situation cannot be improved by the announce¬ 
ment that Star Aluminium, a British rolling subsidiary of 
Alnsuissc, the Swiss primary producer, is going to enter the 
thin strip market, making one more competitor in an already 
crowded market. 

In the rolling mills, as opposed to plants extruding sections 
and tubes, something even more drastic may be needed. With 
plant designed for long production runs unused—forecast 
to 1970 would show that even cold rolling capacity will be no 
more than 75 per cent employed then—profits arc low to non¬ 
existent. The industry's fragmented structure ought to be 
making it look at innovations like continuous casting tech¬ 
niques, a method already used in France to produce foil 
and thin strip (France has one of the most integrated and enter¬ 
prising industries in Europe). But controlled by four North 
American producers, who seem to have left their North 
American enterprise at home, all the British industry has tried 
by way of new methods is to rationalise its distribution. 

This means, crudely, doing deals with stockists on terms 
that encourage them to consolidate orders, say, into convenient 
5 ton batches instead of small dibs and dabs that bring chaos 
to the production line. And these terms, which give exclusive 
rights in an area to “ aligned " stockists, and by inference (and 
in actual fact) deny supplies on comparable terms to other 
'' non-aligned ” ones in the area, lead to complaints that 
ultimately reach the Board of 'rrade and go from there to the 
Monopolies Commission. The advertiser on the preceding 
page could have been just such a “ non-aligned stockist. 

The commission will probably have the greatest difficulty 
in establishing what a normal trade discount is. This 
means that it will have equal difficulty in proving whether 
the aluminium producers have refused normal discounts to 
some aggrieved stockists. So the industry is not particularly 
worried about trying to justify its rationalised distribution 
arrangements. But it is losing sleep over the more disturbing 
prospect that the Monopolies Commission will not stop its 
investigations there, but will start inquiring about pricing 
practices and other agreements designed to restrict competi¬ 
tion. These would not be easy to answer. 


VMMLD ALUMINIUM INGOT PRODUCTION 



DEMAND FOR ROLLED ALUMINIUM PRODUCTS IN BRITAIN 
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Capital Attitudes 

Gone are the days when the inflow of foreign capital into domestic business was instinc¬ 
tively distrusted by xenophobic Africans and Asians and suavely welcomed by liberal 
Europeans. While Britain itself holds out a warm welcome for (almost) any foreign capital 
that will help narrow that payments gap, continental Europe is having distinct qualms about 
the increasing penetration of American capital into certain sectors of industry. 

France is the leader, though not the sole member^ of this school of industrial protectionists- 
though so far it has been content to declare its disl&e for foreign capital while continuing to 
take it in. Japan does much the reverse. Sweden has more clearcut regulations, which frankly 
seek to preserve certain defined sectors of the economy in national buds. This may be more 
satisfactory all round than outwardly liberal or outwardly restrictive official attitudes that 
bear little relation to official action. 


FRANCE: RESERVE WITHOUT 
RESISTANCE 

Paris 

HE whole $500 million surplus earned by metropolitan France 
last year was attributable to an inflow of foreign investment. 
The balance of payments for 1964 shows that capital transactions 
carried out by non-residents produced a net surplus of $550 million, 
or nearly $100 million more tban in the two previous years. That 
inflow is now mainly direct, as opposed to portfolio, investment. 
The flow of funds into France seems to be growing at the same rate 
as the sound of French warnings, coming from the opposition 
as well as the government, about the threat of foreign, and specific¬ 
ally American, domination. Ever since the take-over of Simea by 
Chrysler in 1963, and of Machines Bull by General Electric in 
the following year, predictions of woe have multiplied. If the 
American giants are allowed to grow in Europe unchecked, the 
argument runs, all talk about national or even European inde¬ 
pendence will be just empty talk. Contrasted with this gloomy 
diagnosis the absence, so far, of any remedial action seems rather 
puzzling. 

Study of foreign investment is handicapped by the fact that 
data are few and assessments difficult. According to the United 
States Department of Commerce, direct American investments in 
France, at the close of 1963, were worth $1,235 million (of which 
$759 million was in manufacturing and $261 million in petroleum). 
These figures include reinvestment, but they are based on nominal 
book value and are, therefore, far from the reality. French esti¬ 
mates put the value of American investment at roughly double that 
figure. Adding all other foreign investment (with Britain still 
keeping second place followed by Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy and Germany), they reach a total of between five and six 
billion dollars.* France’s own foreign investments outside the 
franc area, admittedly, are higher still. They have been put at 
about $8 billion. But whereas the French investments are dis¬ 
persed and mainly portfolio, foreign investments in France are 
chiefly direct; they arc growing faster; and are increasingly 
American. 

The Fifth Republic is partly the victim of its own success. 
The devaluation of 1958 was coupled with measures lifting restric¬ 
tions on capital movements and other steps to encourage the foreign 
investor. The strength of the franc and of the regime did the 
rest. Since 1957 American investments in France have more than 
trebled. Admittedly, this was the period during which the de¬ 
velopment of the common market attracted the American business¬ 
man. Although, by number, investment operations in France have 


* See Gervais: Zm France face aux invesimements grangers ; Bcrtin: 
Vlnvestissement des firmes itrang^res en France; and a recent report 
on the subject by the Minist^re dc -I'lnchiatrie. 


been the highest in the EEC (532 out of 1.978 in the community 
as a whole between January, 1958. and August, 1964), the rate 
of growth was by no means exceptional and France still lags behind 
Germany, let alone Britain, as a recipient of American capital. 


Direct American Investments m Europe at end 1963 


Book Value 

France 

Germany 

Inly 

Nether¬ 

Belg.- 

United 

$ million 

1.235 

1,772 

668 

lands 

445 

Lux. 

351 

Kinedom 

4!2I6 

% increase over 
1957 

167 

205 

165 

133 

83 

113 


Source: Survey of Current Business August, 1964. 

It is not SO much the total volume nor even the share of foreign 
installations in new capital formation that worries the French 
authorities. It is the origin of that investment and the risk that 
it will come to dominate individual sectors of the economy. The 
common market has not stimulated, so far, many really significant 
capital movements between the member countries. In the last 
few years France's five partners have provided less than a fifth 
of its new foreign investment. The rest of Europe supplied some¬ 
thing like 30 per cent and the United States roughly half. And 
if Swiss investments arc traced back to their origin, the American 
share in the total is probably closer to two-thirds. These 
funds have, quite naturally, been channelled into the more dynamic 
branches of the economy. An increasing proportion has gone into 
chemicals., including petrochemicals, and electrical engineering. 
The food industry has also attracted foreign investors, as the small 
size and dispersion of French firms offered scope for big inter¬ 
national companies. 


H ow far does foreign investment, relatively small in the economy 
as a whole, dominate key sectors of industry ? Do the 
Americans threaten to occupy the '' commanding heights ” ? When 
Chrysler took over Simea it got hold of only something like 15 
per cent of French car production and the French government 
was perturbed by the threat of American domination of the Euro- 
peap market in the future rather than of the French market 
immediately. When General Electric obtained a controlling 
interest in Machines Bull, second to IBM in France in the output 
of computers, this hurt nearer home. Alrcay in 1963 American 
firms accounted for 43 per cent of the value of French output of 
calculating and electronic machines. By now they dominate com¬ 
pletely the production of electronic computers. The French 
ministry of industry has just completed a survey of branches of 
industry in which foreign investment is substantial. To do so it 
lumped together wholly owned subsidiaries and French firms in 
which foreigners hold between 35 and 51 per cent of the capital. 
Though this might be considered as a controlling interest, it was 
not taken as such by the statisticians since in calculating the share 
of foreign firms in the turnover of a given branch they did not 
include the total turnover of such mixed firms but only the 
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proportion corresponding to the ti)rcign holding. The most 
significant findings arc shown in the chan below. 

M. Maurice*Bokanowski. the minister of industry, has been 
among the loudest in proclaiming the threat to national indepeii’ 
dence contained in foreign investment. But the report of his 
ministry is rather mild and docs not attempt to conceal the bene¬ 
ficial side of foreign investment. The French authorities arc 
well aware that a temporary boost to the balance of payments 
is not its only advantage. Newcomers speed up the pace of change 
and bring along their technological know-how. If French output 
of synthetic rubber or carbon black Ls entirely in foreign hands, 
production was started from scratch by foreign firms which, thereby, 
helped to cut the bill. Altogether, the French do not 

pretend that they are in greater danger than other European 
countries. They arc more worried by the prospect than by the 
present position, but in expressing this concern for the future 
they claim to be the spokesmen for Europe. 

The gist of the French ease can be summed up briefly. First, 
if entire sectors of the economy pass under American control, 
decisions concerned with the expansion or the closing down of 
factories will be taken in New York and Detroit rather than Paris 
and this will make planning even more ‘‘indicative." (When 
Remington closed its factory at C'.aluire. in 1963, this created quire 
a stir, but the emphasis now^ is more on planning in general than 
on employment.) Secondly, the iTcnch point to the size of the 
American giants. Industrial concentration has in loanee not gone 
as far as in Britain or Germany, bm the government thinks that 
iTcnch firms can hold their own in Furope. But French firms 
arc dwarfed by their American competitors. French publications, 
including those of the patwnat, have been full of comparisons 
between General Motors, United Steel or IBM and their European 
counterparts. The emphasis has been put not only on productive 
capacity but also on financial resources and spending on research. 
And this leads to the third big grouse. If the main technological 
progress in advanced fields, such as electronics, atomic energy or 
even aviation is achieved by American firms, the gap between the 
leading western country and the nations sniveuses will w'iden. 
Western Europe w^ill gradually become the economic satellite of 
the United States ; and then talk of political indepcdencc will be 
ridiculous. 

But French action to slop this seems weak. It has been limited 
so far to the indirect counter against the dollar as a reserve 
currency. Direct action against American investment has been 
negligible. It happens that the French government has been 
hindered by treaties, such as the 1959 agreement with the United 
States providing that firms of each country would have at least 
equal treatment with the nationals. One way over this obstacle is 
nationalisation. But besides that, the existing framework provides 
plenty of scope for subtle discrimination—if France really wanted 
it. Foreign investors must submit their propo.sal for approval and, 
indeed, the ministry of finance announced not so long ago that it 
will check these projects more cautiously. The fact is, however, 
that the French authorities know full well that within the context 
of the European community they have little room for national 
manteuvre. If American investments arc thrown out through the 
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French door, they will climb back into the common market through 
the German or Italian windows. M. Giscard d’Estaing proposed 
joint action in 1963. France's partners, so far, see no reason to 
hurry. 

Nothing dramatic looms on the horizon. The latest French 
report on the subject does not sound belligerent. Some Frenchmen 
think that American investment in Europe, after years of rapid 
expansion, will now mark time. Others still believe that even if 
the flow goes on it may partly by-pass France. The French 
government will try to speed up the process of industrial concen¬ 
tration. There will be more talk about legal facilities for 
“European firms.” But the French are now hardly in a position 
to take luiropeati initiatives. On the other hand, they can claim 
that they have put on the agenda a subject that is vital, whatever 
one's views on it, and has nevertheless been shirked in other 
European capitals. At the same time, there is a sneaking sus¬ 
picion that in his struggle against American capital, as in some 
other battles. General de Gaulle has not quite got the means and 
methods to achieve his end. 

JAPAN : AT ARM’S LENGI H 

Tokyo 

T he Japanese have few formal rules regulating foreign business 
investment; they just maintain a very tight hold on it. While 
attitudes are certainly not as xenophobic as in some of the other 
Asian and African nations, or for that matter in France, actual 
policy is highly restrictive. In mirror image to the French, the 
Japanese do not say much about keeping out foreign business, but 
just keep it out. Figures are hard to come by, but an official 
study puts total direct foreign investment between 1949 and 1962 
at only $145 million. This total is not too meaningful, partly 
because it excludes “ yen-base ” firms, which made their original 
investment in yen, without the guarantee of facilities for remittance 
of dividends and repatriation of capital. The oil industry accounts 
for more than halt of the above total, and is almost the only one 
in which foreign companies arc dominant—they have at least 70 
per cent of the local market. In syniheiic rubber, five joint ven¬ 
tures involving foreign companies have 30 per cent of the market— 
the governmcni-backcd Japan Synthetic Rubber Company having 
the rest. 

A slight, and very slow, loosening in Japan's attitudes to foreign 
business can be delected. Officially, indeed, Japan seems about to 
welcome more foreign investment in direct form: this follows 
partly from the checks imposed by the United States interest equal¬ 
isation tax on the inflow of portfolio capital and bank credit. 
Japan may therefore soon relax curbs on the entry of direct invest¬ 
ment, probably establishing some limit on the amount ot invest¬ 
ment to be given automatic approval. Complete removal of con¬ 
trols is not likely until more of the economy is con.sidered strong 
enough to meet foreign competition. 

The Japanese are still extremely sensitive about a possible inva¬ 
sion of foreign capital, which they fear may take over whole areas 
of industry if permitted to do so. This is why the oil industr\' 
in Japan is a particularly raw subject with the Japanese. Under 
its present policy, the Ministry for Trade and Industry (MITl* 
establishes the following requirements for foreign investment 
projects. They must involve: 

A dear contribution to technological development of Japanese 
industry. 

A contribution to exports or a saving on imports. 

No significant competition with existing domestic industry. 

A percentage of foreign equity less than 50 per cent. 

The old rule was that the Japanese partner had to have a con¬ 
trolling interest of 50 per cent. Foreign firms got this only in 
exceptional circumstances, mainly where the foreign partner was 
a leading firm, such as Dunlop, Hillman, and du Pont, which 
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insisted on at least equal voice in nianagement. For du Pout, 
the condition was attached that the president or chic! executive 
oBiccr had to be Japanese. An even more exceptional case was 
that ot IBM, which came into Japan in 1959 to set up a wholly- 
owned (100 per cent; sales atiiliate in Japan, IBM (Japan;, Ltd. 
MITl allowed IBM into the country oniy because the Japanese 
needed computers and the local makers were unable to prtxluce 
advanced machines. MlT'l actually attached a condition that 
IBM give Japanese computer makers access to certain of its patents 
and technical information. 

In 1964 the United Shoe Machinery (Japan) Company, a 100 
per cent aftiliate of British United Shoe Machinery, was allowed 
to manufacture in Japan. MITI took the view that no objection 
could be raised, since import restrictions on shoe machinery had 
been lifted. Imports of 78 sets of shoe machinery had been per¬ 
mitted in 1963 which was not considered large enough to affect 
domestic industry. Over the past decade there have also been 
several important automobile tie-ups between foreign companies 
and Japanese firms (Renault, Austin, Hillman) which, when the 
Japanese concerns had learned every important technique offered 
by the foreign company, were reduced to a mere patent agreement 
or royalty payment contract. The fault here lies with the too- 
lenient contracts drawn up and the fact that the foreign concerns 
failed to realise that no contract in Japan is worth more than the 
closeness between the personalities involved. A really solid gentle¬ 
man's agreement, backed up by a close relationship between the 
foreign and Japanese executives on a social (generally sports and 
drinking but sometimes artistic appreciation) level, is better than 
a cold contract wiihoui such support. Any foreign businessman 
w^ho comes to Japan as the executive of his company or as the 
result of a joint venture and who fails to solidify his day-to-day 
relationships with the Japanese executives by becoming actual 
friends with them after business hours is performing a disservice 
to his company. 

The Japanese consider foreign firms and joint ventures in Japan 
as exotic and something like a hothouse species. Foreign firms 
operating in Japan are widely ignored by official planners, and not 
related directly to the Japanese economy. Yet Japan is still a 
popular area for future foreign investment. Its attractions include 
a ^gh return on capital, availability of technical and management 
personnel, the high growth rate and the convenience of Japan as 
a base for Far East operations—to say nothing of stability, guaran¬ 
tees against expropriation, highly advanced means of transportation 
and adequate sources of power. 

( 3 fficials of MITI credit foreign firms and their Japanese partners 
with making improvements in accounting methods, office pro¬ 
cedures, production and quality controls and similar activities; 
but they arc exceedingly cool towards foreign contributions in 
marketing and in management generally. MITI believes that these 
arc best handled in the Japanese way. It is generally argued by 
MITI that those foreign firms doing poorly in Japan car. find the 
trouble in the activities of their foreign managers who often try to 
apply methods unacceptable to their local employees and manage¬ 
ment staffs. 


M any Japanese companies arc themselves sending their 
executives and their money abroad to begin industrial 
operations overseas and are gradually acquiring a more inter¬ 
national approach. This, surely, will eventually force them to be 
consistent and less likely to oppose foreign entry in Japan. But 
it must be remembered that tJ^ top-rank internationally-minded 
Japanese executive is a rarity. Executives who have the ability 
to speak passable English (or French), who understand business 
abroad, who are adapublc and even far-seeing, are developing 
gradually. At least this is an excellent indication that progress 


is being made. But the majority of Japanese businessmen—the 
vast majority—arc still suspicious of foreign firms. 

In practice, a foreign firm, its proxy and/or its Japanese partner 
will make preliminary soundings at the MITI bureau having juris¬ 
diction and may even conduct talks, if MITI so directs, with 
established firms in the industry or, more often, the industry or 
trade association. Where the entry would conflict sharply with 
domestic interests, bitter and well-organised opposition develops, 
and domestic firms may form a working group “headquarters'* 
10 fight foreign entry. Pressure may be brought on MITI to deny 
or delay entry or to impose restrictive conditions. MITI may 
mediate the issue or impose a settlement. In most conflicts, the 
formal application is made only after soundings have taken place 
or a settlement has been reached. As often occurs in Japanese 
administration, there arc no detailed formal policy regulations or 
guidelines on handling of foreign capital entry. Most of the 
documents on entry of foreign capital arc classified and information 
is difficult to acquire. 

SWEDEN: THE I.AND IS NOT FOR SALE 

Stockholm 

N Sweden the government regulates all trade activities by foreign 
businesses ; and it bans outright foreign acquisition of certain 
kinds of assets, as well as foreign participation in certain kinds of 
businesses. These regulations are reasonably clear-cut; and within 
its strategic aim of preserving control over key sectors of the 
economy in Swedish hands, the government's altitude to other 
foreign investment has been generally a liberal one. An official 
committee appointed to consider attitudes towards foreign invest¬ 
ment is due to report soon; some Swedes hope that it will 
recommend a more formal liberalisation. They argue that Swedish 
industry is dependent to a growing extent on foreign capital and 
foreign techniques. Yet there have been no conclusive signs that 
the existing regulations have been any significant deterrent to 
incoming capital. 

The existing regulations fall under three main headings. First 
is the obligation on all foreigners to obtain governm<mt permission 
to carry on a commercial or manufacturing trade in Sweden. This 
requirement stems from the Freedom of Trade Act which goes 
back to 1864 ; and in practice rejections have been very few. The 
test has b.en confined to the financial standing of the applicant, 
and does not go into the question of whether a trade is considered 
officially desirable on economic or social grounds. 

Notably more restrictive are the regulations on the right to 
acquire certain kinds of property. Under the Restrictions Act 
of 1916 foreigners must have special permission to acquire land 
and property. They lare specifically forbidden to take out a 
mining concession for mineral deposits. In the case of a joint 
owned company, property can be acquired only on condition that 
the by-laws limit the foreign participation to 20 per cent of the 
voting shares. But the Swedes themselves do not have an entirely 
free band to buy up their country. A special dispensation is needed 
to acquire farming land, and permission has usually not been granted 
if the purchase has been intended mainly as financial investment. 
Further, joint stock companies need specific permission to buy land. 
These two provisions aim to prevent the acquisition of forest land 
that is used in conjunction with farming. Recently about 50 
foreign applications to acquire property have been received in an 
average year and only two or three have been rejected. 

Thirdly, the Swedish government restricts foreign participation 
in certain trades. These are, notably, the right to manufacture war 
material; shipping; and banking. Bank shares can be acquired by 
foreign citizens only through inheritance. The Restrictions Act 
aims strictly at preserving Swedish natural resources in the 
country’s hands. The restrictions do not in themselves aim to 
limit toeign business in general. 
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STERLING 

Turn Round in the City 


I N finance as in war, real turning points 
arc often recognised sometime after they 
have Uken place: and apparent turning 
points often prove deceptive. The panic that 
lollowed last week's disclosure of the heavy 
gold loss in July suddenly gave way this 
week to a widespread feeling in the City 
that sterling has finally turned the corner. 
It was not merely the encouraging trade 
figures published on Tuesday that produced 
this marked change of mood. There was 
Mr Wilson’s renewed and unequivocal com¬ 
mitment to the pound late last week, and 
Lord Cromer’s much-photographed depar¬ 
ture for a Riviera holiday, with his parting 
shot that the markets hud not yet apparently 
appreciated the full impact that would be 
made by the accumulation of the Govern¬ 
ment’s measures over the past months. 
(Perhaps a mock-up of an aircraft cabin in 
which the governor can be photographed 
calmly departing for his holidays should 
become standard equipment at any well- 
run central bank). 

With nerves frayed by a nine months’ 
siege of sterling, reactions have tended to 
fluctuate emotionally, and last week’s jittery 
rumours of a 9 per cent Bank rale, or worse, 
were abruptly succeeded this week by com¬ 
fortable assumptions that the discount rate 
may soon be expected to come down. This 
is going a bit fast. 

Sterling began its recovery on Monday, 
and this continued during the two following 
days. But late in the week, it slipped back 
on the technical factors that usually work 
against it before a weekend. It still has to 
get through the next set of gold figures, 
the International Monetary Fund meeting 
next month, and a possible attack of 
electionitis the month after that. So it is 
still too early to know whether this past 
week was indeed sterling’s Alameiii, or 
merely its Dieppe. 

Yet for all these reservations, it is signi¬ 
ficant that the gilt-edged market moved up 
strongly this week after holding stoically 
film on the publication of the gold figures 
a week earlier. And the Bank of England 
is said to have been recouping some stray 
dollars on Wednesday, instead of timidly 
holding back to give the rate an even better 
chance. Any official temptation to squeeze 
the bear speculators by letting the spot rate 
shoot up is likely to be tempered by the 
need to start as soon as possible on re¬ 
couping some of the £1,000 million odd 
that the defence of sterling has cost the 
reserves since last autumn. It seems that 
a good part of the swap facility with the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank has already 


been used; the big jump in the United 
Stales’ foreign currency reserves by $397 
million in June must have reflected at least 
in part British drawings on the credit line, 
sterling in exchange for dollars. 

The link between the two reserve curren¬ 
cies has been underlined again by the 
parallel fortunes of sterling and the dollar 
in the foreign exchange markets over the 
past two weeks. When sterling plummeted 
on August 5th the dollar did likewise every¬ 
where except in London, where it was being 
bought for sterling, and Frankfurt, where it 
is strong because of Germany’s current 
account deficit. When sterling began to 
recover this week, the dollar too began to 
lift very slightly from its intervention point 
in Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam and Zurich. 
For technical reasons it frequently pays 
('ontincntal investors to shift out of sterling 
by way of the dollar, which they then sell to 
their own central bank in exchange for their 
own currency. Last week the Swiss 
National Bank took in $40 million as a 
result of such operations when the dollar 
sank to its effective support point of 4.3150 
against the Swiss franc. Thus the dollar 
seems to remain vulnerable in Europe 
despite the dramatic success of President 
Johnson’s measures earlier this year in 
reducing the flow' out of the United States. 


TRADE FIGURES 

A Well-Timed Balance 

A DMiTTr.DLY the Spectacular rise in 
.Britain’s exports last month by £41 
million seasonally adjusted to a whopping 
new record of £417 million must to some 
extent have been a flash in the pan. Tlie 
Board of Trade, sensibly bracing the public 
for a fall this month, has emphaswed the 
“exceptional” factors in the July jump in 
sales abroad—particularly the bunching of 
deliveries of large and expensive transport 
equipment and machinery. The fact remains 
that the rebound did happen and could not 
have come at a more welcome moment. It 
was sufficient, despite a rise in imports, to 
put this country’s visible trade virtually 
back into balance. The deficit seasonally 
adjusted was slashed to a bare £i million 
from £34 million in June. Over the first 
seven months of the year as a whole, 
Britain’s trade gap has been running at half 
last year’s swollen rate, averaging £23 mil- 
lion a month seasonally adjusted. Tliis is 
an annual rate of some £275 million imply¬ 
ing a deficit on current account of perhaps 


£ too million—^which would be a substantial 
improvement on last year’s dismal record of 
£374 million but indisputably far from good 
enough. 

The sharp rise in exports last month 
seemed at least in part to reflect a catching- 
up on considerable backlogs of orders and 
the buoyancy of the German and American 
markets. The biggest single jump w'as in 
sales abroad of machinery ; after months of 
lagging frustratingly behind orders, exports 
were up £ii million seasonally adjusted in 
July. The rise in aircraft exports was far 
less dramatic but promises to be repeated 
over the months ahead as the BAG One 
Elevens go out to American Airlines. Alto¬ 
gether higher sales of machinery and trans¬ 
port equipment last month accounted for 
half of the total rise in exports. So far this 
year exports of all goods have been running 
5 per cent above a year earlier. This is 
probably very nearly in line with the rise in 
total world exports this year: Britain has 
always held its own best in periods of slug¬ 
gish trade but seen its share drop sharply 
during periods of rapid expansion. 

In all probability the best that can 1 ^ 
hoped for then is that this growth rate in 
exports is sustained over the months ahead. 
The cooling off in the world economic 
climate does not bode well for any major 
acceleration—certainly last month’s sharp 
recovery in sales to the overseas sterling area 
is unlikely to be repeated. And on past 
precedent the bite of deflation at home is 
more likely to make a major dent on imports 
than to revolutionise Britain’s export per¬ 
formance. The import surcharge has not 
done much to bring down the bill. Indeed, 
imports in July were up £12 million season¬ 
ally adjusted, and the rise was attributable 
almost entirely to higher imports of finished 
manufactures—the major target of the sur¬ 
charge. Altogether in the nine months 
since the surcharge was first introduced 
imports have been virtually unchanged from 
their average during January-October, 1964. 
Imports of the 70-^d items covered by the 
charge in June, the first “ normal ” month 
after the reduction in the charge, were actu¬ 
ally a shade higher seasonally adjusted than 
they were in July-Octobcr 1964. Not 
exactly a roaring success story. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

Wdre All Europeans Now 

Wogs Start at Calais, 

So why throw good money away? 

(anon.) 

I d’s prc-1960 investment policy for the 
Continent could have been summarised 
thus. Things have changed since then— 
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or rather are just about to. By a long way 
the biggest chemical producer in Europe* 
ICI is setting up a new company to look 
after its continental activities and perhaps 
co-ordinate the push that has been so often 
promised yet has never materialised. Not 
that the company’s interests are small; it 
has 50 subsidiaries and associates and last 
year's sales in Western Europe (outside 
Britain) came to £76 million^ of which a 
sixth was manufactured locally. They are 
just not as big as one might expect. Now 
investment is proceeding at a brisk pace in 
several countries, notably at the Roxenbtirg 
site near Rotterdam, in synthetic fibms iti 
Germany and in Spain. The new JiCt 
(Europa), will look after all these interests 
and put forward new ideas for investmrat. 

ICI (Europa) is the inheritor of the un¬ 
happy European Council that tried to do a 
similar job after being set up, in i960. The 
problem it faced—and which to a large 
extent accounted for the difficulty it encoun¬ 
tered in pressing the European case—was 
that of reconciling its own view with that 
of the manufacturing divisions of the Con> 
paiiy at home, traditionally responsible for 
their own exports. Further afield, this 
problem mattered less, there being little 
Interaction between, say, plastics prices in 
Australia and in Britain. But there is plenty 
of interaction between Germany, or France, 
and Britain and the divisions wanted control 
over sales of their products there. Reason¬ 
able enough as far as it w^nt, but it also 
meant that investments were viewed some- 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXPORTS 

Export rise put Britain’s trade back 
into balance—at least for the 
moment. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Decided fall. Not only in volume but 
In actual cash. Poor weather contribu¬ 
ted to the slump in clothing sales In 
June. But trade in durables and fancy 
goods also down. Even food-buying 
dropped I per cent in second quarter. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Easing. 

HIRE PURCHASE 

New business falling away a little. 

Debt still rising. 

STEEL 

Output still high. But signs of 
weakening In demand. 
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what narrowly. There has been no easy 
solution to this. 

To this divisional inertia was added some¬ 
thing more pervasive, the traditional ICI 
attitude to Europe. One can only speculate 
on the effects on senior management’s think¬ 
ing of having grown up in the company in 
the days of tte pre-war Du Pont/ICI/IG 
Farben cartel; at the least it is unlikely to 
have led them to. think easily of Europe 
as a natural market. But this sort of prob¬ 
lem has its own solution. It is therefore 
possible that the present initiative reflects 
the passing of time—and, with it, the older 
geneqitioa—as much as anything else. Un- 
fottunately no solution can make up the 
ground lost during the expansionist years 
of the fifties when Germany regained its 
pre-war place as premier chemical manu¬ 
facturer and exporter in Europe and ICI 
let it. 


AIR FARES 

Success That Failed 

T hh fares that Briti^hJ^ropean Airways 
charges on itsdmnBstio^ XQUtes are 
roughly in line with air fares insme tho 
United States, i.e. they are low by inter¬ 
national standards and work out at around 
5d. a mile. Nevertheless, BEA loses sub¬ 
stantial sums on them, for reasons that have 
never been clear but arc thought to have a 
good deal to do with the commuter instincts 
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trade reflect tnoi'ements m volume terms, i,e., tn value 
at eonstant prieet. Unemployment indicators refer to 
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of passengers who overbook in the morning 
and evening, leaving the aircraft empty 
during the day. In an effort to get them to 
change their habits, BEA got permission 
two years ago to cut fares by a third on any 
seats still unsold after the ordinary 
passengers had checked in. There were 
always plenty of unsold seats on the mid¬ 
day flights, and BEA hoped that once the 
word went round, passengers not actually 
obliged to travel at the crowded peak hours 
would turn up during the slackest parts of 
the day in order to get savings of as much 
as 38s. on a flight to Scotland. 

Stand-by ” fares have now been on 
offer for nearly 2} years, and their own 
success has killed them. From November, 
the discount will be reduced to levels that 
mean passengers will be paying four-flfths 
of the ordinary fare, the saving will be in 
shillings and the inducement to take a 
chance on an unbooked scat reduced— 
deliberately—to ineffectuality. At this 
moment, between 6 and 7 per cent of ail 
BEA’s domestic passengers travel at stand¬ 
by rates and the airline calculated that more 
than half of , them would otherwise have 
paid full fare. This would not have 
mattered if it spread business more evenly 
through the day, but capacity on the 
(I^estic jcpums has gone up with the arrival 
of British Eagid flying in competition with 
BEA. It has, among other tWngs, forced 
BEA to give its passengers more of What 
they want, in order to stop them defecting 
to British Eagle, and this happens to 
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numbers wholly employed, excluding school^Uavers, 
Total imanploytnent lertel in Julv rumiing at an annual 
rare 0 / 1.4 per cent, f Provisional, 
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In the Sale Rooms 

Combined sales of the two leading 
London auction rooms came to 
nearly £21 million in the season just 
ended. Christie's turnover nearly 
doubled; Sotheby's although still 
much larger, was reduced by £1 
million. This was the first season in 
which Sotheby's operated a sale¬ 
room in New York—the wholly- 
owned affiliated Parke-Bernet gal¬ 
lery. The latter's sales went up last 
year, although by fractionally less 
than the amount Sotheby's dropped 
in London. 


Turnover TOTAL 80TNEBV S 

^ . (London 8i New Ybrk) ^ 



-Se«sort-- 


Includc more peak hour seats, and in conse¬ 
quence, more room for stand-by, cm price 
passengers. 

Competition in the Air 

A n attempt was made by BEA to raise the 
stand-by fares as far hack as last Octo¬ 
ber, but the Air Transport Licensing Board 
refused it. Now it has authorised the in 
crease, but the episode leaves one wonder¬ 
ing what the ATLB thinks it is about. If 
airlines are not going to be allowed to end 
experiments that are not achieving their 
object—and the stand-by fares were never 
presented as anything other than an experi¬ 
ment—then they will never try anything 
novel at all. The trouble with the ATLB 
is that although it is modelled as a minia 
lure of the Llnited States’ highly effecti\v 
Civil Aeronautics Board, on all important 
matters, the power of decision rests with 
the Ministry of Aviation, leaving it with 
little to do but complain about the dilliculty 
of getting proper information from the air¬ 
lines, and tut-tut about the lunatic fringe 
of the travel industry. Why, fur example, 
does the Minister not use its considerable 
abilities and refer to it questions that he 
has publicly said arc causing him concern, 
such as the exorbitantly high level of air 
fares between here and Paris? The Civil 
Aeronautics Board manages effectively, it 
ham-handedly, to neeotiate air fares with 
other governments ; there is no reason why 
the AILB should not do as well, or better. 
Lord Hinton's investigation into transport 
in this country might have looked at this, 
but by alTaccounts the incjuiry is going so 
badly, it will be surprising if anything 
emerges from it at all. 


NIGLRIAN GAS 

2d. a Therm 

T must be pleasant to be a member of a 
Gas Council these days. Even while 
negotiations arc being conducted with the 
Dutch over the supply of natural gas from 
the Slochtercn fields, the deputy chairman 
is flying off to negotiate with Nigeria, and 
at rumoured prices that could give him a 
useful lever with other suppliers. Nor is 
this the end: Algeria, from which the gas 
industry presently gets natural gas equiva¬ 
lent to a tenth of its raw material needs, is 
said to be anxious to supply more; Libya, 
further down (he North African coast, 
doesn't knoy^: vhai to d<v with the qliahtilics 
of gas it is producing; and major supplies 
majr be found in the North Sea. This last 
possibility TsTor the lortg term i ffieaftWldle 
the gas industry has to think of contracting 
for more supplies while maintaining pres¬ 
sure on the oil companies who sell it 
naphtha, its other main oily raw material, 
for the steam reforming process. It looks as 
though Nigeria will be first through the 
gate. 

Up to twice as much gas has been offered, 
700 million therms a year, as is presently 
taken from Algeria. The operation will be 
similar: gas piped to the coast from inland 
fields, probably by Shcll-BP Development 
Company of Nigeria. There it will be 
liquefied in a plant largely owned by Conch 
(20 per cent Union Stockyard: 40 per cent 
Shell: 40 per cent Continental Oil), and 
shipped in ('onch's insulated rankers to 
Canvey Island. The Gas Council is already 
planning to enlarge the storage at Canvey 
with the construction of one or more 
frozen holes ” in the ground. The main 
difference with Algeria is financial, the 
larger participation of Conch which will 
ciobably have a majority share in the lique¬ 
faction plant while iti Algeria it had (prob¬ 
ably unwillingly at that 1 40 per cetu of the 
£7^1 millioiT plant. 

The result could be natural gas delivered 
to C^anvey at 2d. a ihcnn less than the y^d. 
reported for the Algerian material. It could 
also be something of a let-out for Conch. 
Given the Algerian political situation, cus¬ 
tomers seem reluctant to sign for much 
more natural gas on long-term contracts 
Yet the original plant was designed to be 
expanded and cannot be fully profitable— 
still less with the punitive Algerian taxation 
—until it is. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Luck of the Irish 

H AKi.ANi) and Wolff in Belfast won 
the biggest ever order, for ships 
from Norway last week—five bulk carriers 
with a total value over £13 million: Furness 
got an £11 million order from Israel for 
4 bulk carriers this week. The catch in these 
and most of the other contracts won recently 
by British yards is that they are almost 
always fixed-price, without escalation 
clauses. Because they have been won in the 
teeth of international competition, profit 


margins have already been trimmed to the 
barely tolerable minimum. If costs should 
rise during construction, these margins are 
going to disappear altogether. And in the 
past two years costs have, in fact, gone up by 
II per cent, and if the unions are to agree 
to end restrictive practices and co-operate 
in reorganising the shipyard labour pool, 
the price will almost certainly be some in¬ 
crease in wages and it is a nice calculation 
when, how soon, if ever, this will be offset 
by the hoped-for rise in productivity. 

PAPER 

Salvaged 

K leenex ttssucs may soon be made 
60 per cent from ” secondary fibre/' 
in normal English, wastepaper. Kimberly- 
Clark^ making Kleenex and other tissue 
papers and warding, has jlTsl lllstaUed, 9 nd 
is now experimenting with, a complex plant 
for getting off the ink. Dc-inking has been 
one of the tricky operations in the re-u$e 
of wastepaper for anything other than 
packaging board where it simply does not 
matter. Consequently, paper makers in 
Britain have always made most of their 
aper from imported wood pulp. This is 
ne for specialised grades of printing paper; 
but the balance now favours the large 
integrated mills operating direct from the 
forests and competition from them has 
been intensified by the lowering of tariffs 
under the Efta limciable. 

Now, slowly, British paper makers arc 
realising that they might be able to cut costs 
by using more indigenous raw material, i.c. 
wastepaper. The Reed Paper Group im¬ 
ported a de-inking plant from J. M. Voith 
of Hcidenheim last year. Kimberly-Clark’s 
comes from Voith's Scottish subsidiary. A 
complete plant—with accessories and build¬ 
ing—capable of processing 30 tons of paper 
a day costs about £100,000, but permits 
tissue manufacturers to substitute for im¬ 
ported woodpulp at about £55 a ton, high 
quality wastepaper costing £15 to £20 a 
ton. 

European paper makers have been using 
do-inking machines from Voith for several 
years, and have actually bought wastepaper 
in quantity from Britain to feed them. The 
German industry makes around 40 per cent 
of its paper and board from waste, Britain 
only about a quarter. This cannot be ex¬ 
plained entirely by choosicr customers, 
wastepaper-based paper can be virtually 
indistinguishable from that made from pulp; 
tissue made from waste actually has higher 
wet strength. The industry and its fitilc 
Neddy arc trying to work out just what arc 
the economics of wastepaper in its relation* 
ship to paper making. 
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Is there one bank in ail these places! 
Try First National City 


First National City Bank has move than 100 branches 
in the world’s iinporlanl business centres. And every 
one of them is prepared to give you all the advice 
you need about local customs and trading practices. 

Consider the advantages of the same bank serving 
you when you visit your affiliates and agents in 
Europe, North or South America, Africa and the Far 
or Near East. You can, for example, rely on rapid 
transfer of company funds from brancli to branch. 
You enjoy, too, the convenience of discussing your 
credit needs at one central point. 


First National City has become indispensable to 
thousands of businesses round the world. You’ll find 
the staff courteous and helpful. You’ll find it tlie 
right bank in the right place. Make the London 
managers your first point of contact at; the City 
Office, 117 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 (I.ONdon Wall 
1221), or the Berkolev Square Oflice, 17 Bruton 
Street, W.l (MA^fair 6600). First National City’s 
business is to help you in yours... wherever your 
business takes you. 

FIRST A A TIOAAL fITY RAAK 

Incorporated with Limited Liability under the ISathnal Bank Act oj the iJ.S, 4. 
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LlTTLIi JKTS 

Hurrah for Hawker! 

S PARE a chccr for Hawker Siddeky for 
once beating the Americans at their own 
game. When the company said it was build¬ 
ing a small executive jet, nobody took much 
notice—it was expensive, cost a lot to run, 
did not look as good as Dassault's design in 
France. But it turns out that Hawker 
Siddeley had judged the market correctly; 
at million each, it has sold 71 small jets 
in a year, 37 of them in North America, 
despite the fact that Dassault's American 
sales were being handled by Pan American, 
no less, after PAA had looked at, and turned 
down, the Hawker Siddeley aircraft. What 
PAA had not allowed for was the risk of 
the French aircraft running into trouble and 
behind on deliveries while Hawker Siddeley 
came close to scooping the pool. This 
will not go on for ever. Pan American has 
just announced that the first Dassault jets 
are being delivered to it this week, and 
that the number ordered has been increased 
to 67; it has buyers for 54. No one has 
ever got rich building executive aircraft, 
but any British aircraft selling these days is 
worth shouting about. 


DUn.DING 

PanneWs Panels 

I N the last week of parliament Mr raniielU 
Minister of Public Building and WorkN, 
did two things that could make an immense 
difference, long-term, to building in 
Britain. He appointed a chairman for the 
British version of the I'rench Agrcmcnt 
system ; an independent authority to test 
and give ccriiticatcs to new materials and 
new building methods. This is fast going, 
the white paper recommending it was 
only published last week. But the recom¬ 
mendation had been a foregone conclusion. 
There has been a great deal of concern 
reccntlv over the way that innovations arc 
often nipped in the bud, or at least 
seriously impeded by the—perhaps justifi¬ 
able—suspicion of local authorities that 
they won't work. In I'rancc, the govern¬ 
ment subsidises tests, presumably to cover 
the cost of testing failures that only pay 
half-rates ; the British system is expected 
to be self-financing from fees once it has 
got started. 

The certificates arc intended to fill the 
gap between the arrival of a new product 
on the market and the eventual issue of 
a British Standard up to six years after. The 
Building Research Station—which now 
comes under the Ministry of Technology 
—will either carry out or arrange the actual 
testing of the products. The only question 
is, will it get the tests done quickly enough 
to be useful to enftorprising builders and 
architects. It already does a good deal of 
testing; but, fee or no fee. structural. 


weathering and other tests are liable to be 
dreadfully slow. 

The Minister's other innovation is a 
standing committee to study the problems 
and economics of repairs. At the moment 
these cost £900 million a year, nearly a 
third of the building industry's annual out¬ 
put, and repairs occupy over one-third of all 
building workers. In the last decade^ pro¬ 
ductivity on site has risen 5 per cent a, year, 
repair work goes on consuming labour as 
extravagantly as ever. The committee ..may 
be able ta ftad ways to improve this,. It 
also might impress upon arebiteers knd 
building devdo^ers chat it could qnder cer¬ 
tain circumstances be worth .spending more 
on the building itself in order to reduce 
maintenance later. It has been estimated 
that, excluding tax allowances and the like, 
an extra £t[ on the price of a 30-ycar life 
building can be justified if it will save is. 4d. 
a year on repair. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Most of the long-established drug com¬ 
panies buy and make up ingrcdientiH from 
other manufacturers and several of them 
have this way become substantial whole- 
.salcrs, the British Drug Houses group in 
particular. Now BDH and CUaxo are merg¬ 
ing their separate wholesaleing interests, 
with a joint turnover of /I30 million a year. 
Glaxo has come a long way since its main 
product was baby food sold round the world 
along with whatever else chemists wanted to 
stock *, its drug manufacturing interests arc 
huge and highbrow and it must seem sen 
sible to hive off purely merchanting 
activities to a specialist subsidiary. Between 
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them, the two companies arc said to accoimt 
for 11 per cent of sales through chemists in 
Britain, but some of the 35 separate distri- . 
butors which they jointly own have sales '' 
networks through Asia and Africa handling 
cosmetics and a good deal else besides 
drugs. 


Hoover apart, domestic appliance manu¬ 
facturers, are still sticking to resale price 
maintenance. This means no price war in 
the shops; but the manufacturers them¬ 
selves are indulging m;a minor round of 
cuts. This week Ntorphy-Richards (Astral) 
annoimeed that, next month, its £24 3s. 
spin dryer would go down to £22 i is. 6d. ; 
earlier, Stokvis announced its dryer was 
coming down from £26 js. to £24 3s. I.ast 
week Kelvinator cut prices on two of its 
biggest refrigerators. 

Analysing the returns from British invest¬ 
ment in western Europe in the most recent 
issue of the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Quarterly Review, Messrs J. II. Dunning 
and D. C. Rowan do not give them high 
marks. Not only has the profitability of 
British companies overseas been con¬ 
siderably below that of their American 
competitors in Europe, there is little 
evidence that firms investing abroad 
reap large net increases in their exports. 
The reliability of the authors' own special 
surveys of the experience of British firms 
investing in Europe is questionable ; the 
response to their questionnaires was poor. 
But the study also draws heavily on oAicial 
data. 



The Nuclear Power Group's £250,000 bigger, goliath crones used by the 

goliath crane at Dungeness goes down in other two atomic consortiums were 

smoke. It straddled the site and lifted up built in such a way that they could be 

to 366 tons at a time into position. Its dismantled^at a higher initial price close 

second-hand value is nil, and TNPG, on EJ million. Both are now on their 

now it has lost the Dungeness "B" second sites; one went from Trawsfynydd 

contract, has no other work for it. Dis- to Wylfa, the other from Hinkley Point to 

mantling it piece by piece would cost up Sizewelt. The latter is now being dis- 

to £80,000, take five months. So the mantled again and may, one supposes, 

1,100 tons of steel rubble will be end up at Dungeness again for the next 

sold for scrap. The two other, slightly new atomic station. 




about Nelson’s lazy island and the world at large 


The little coral island of Antigua floats 
in the Caribbean like a biscuit in wine. 
There’s plenty of sun and hard white 
beach and shady flowering trees. A 
nice place to be lazy in. Even Nelson 
liked to take time off here. 

Antigua may only be a few mUes 


wide, yet BOAC cares enough about 
people to fly them there. Antigua 
apart, BOAC realises that it takes all 
sorts to make a world, and that they 
all want to go in all sorts of different 
directions. So BOAC flies people to 
fifty-one different countries as well. 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


In fact BOAC flies to more places 
more often than any other airline—in 
excellent comfort, of course. Moral: 
it’s good to know ^t BOAC cares for 
you just as much over Chicago as over 
the Channel, and doesn’t turn a blind 
eye on Antigua. Isn’t it? 



A 
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Just eight minutes before the dawn, the sun generated 
power and delivered light for sundials, warmth for the 
earth. Rising over the fields on its never-ending cycle... 
the sun is the infinite source of power and life itself. 

Yet the sun is but one permanent source of power. For 
well over a century. International Harvester men and 
women, throughout the world, have produced equipment 
that helps multiply man's powers. Ibday, the re^t of 


their efforts is better ^uipment for agriculture, construc¬ 
tion, and transportation. You can depend on IH as a con¬ 
tinuing source for your future power requirements. 

Wherever IH equipment is manufactured, it is built to 
the highest standard of excellence in adherence to the 
principle that here are not mere tools, but power itself... 
applied power to meet man's basic needs. International 
Harvester Export Company, Chkago, Rlinois U.S. A. 


M International Harvester 
puts power 
In your hands 
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BUS IN ESS □ INTERNATIONAL 


ITALIAN ECONOMY 

Worrying About Investment 


O NCE again> Italians have gone off on 
their August holidays with a question 
mark over what happens to the economy 
when they come back. Last year the 
fear was that the country would slip 
ixiio real depression as a result of earlier 
crisis measures to right the balance of pay¬ 
ments. It did not; but the recession was 
sharp enough by postwar standards. This 
year the question is, will investment recover 
after its long pause ? Last summer the 
authorities were being optimistic because of 
the extraordinarily rapid return to surplus 
on the balance of payments. This summer 
they arc worried by the persistence of the 
surplus. Much of it is due to the stag¬ 
nation of imports—down 6 per cent in the 
first six months of the year compared with 
the same period of 1964—^which must be 
read mainly as showing a weakness of de¬ 
mand for investment goods. In an economy 
that is in rapid structural change, this is 
disturbing. (The import lag has added its 
mite to Britain's troubles: purchases from 
Britain in the second quarter at under £30 
million were down 15 per cent on a 12- 
month comparison, and 37 per cent in the 
first quarter.) What recovery there has 
been so far has been led almost entirely by 
consumer goods industries: Turin, which 
had a black Christmas, is now beginning to 
boom again, with Fiat taking on new 
workers. 

Last week the Cabinet approved relief 
measures for the hard-hit textile industry 
before taking its holiday with the rest of 
the county. The measures include help 
in retraining redundant workers and the 
setting aside of nearly £30 million to subsi¬ 
dise rationalisation. At the end of the 
month a decree-law is to be published to 
stimulate the building industry. A fund may 
be set up to provide 25-year mortgages at 
low cost for house buyers in the lower in¬ 
come groups. The government’s aim is to 
swing the industry into new channels after 
the spree of luxury speculative building that 
collapsed with last year's restrictions and 
big political uncertainties about a new urban 
building law. The government hopes that 
by breathing new life into building it may 
transmit the necessary spark of optimism 
to business in general. 

Italy, like France, is going through a de¬ 
flationary cure. The role played by the 
finance minister, M. Giscard d'Bstaing, in 
France has been largely assumed in Italy 
by the governor of the Bank of Italy, Signor 
Guido Carli—because of the ineffectiveness 
of the centre-left government coalition that 
was supposed to launch Italy on ^ new 


course of honest rule and siruciural reform. 
Carli’s eyes, like Giscard’s, are fixed on the 
need to check price and wage rises in order 
to induce more saving and promote a 
healthy capital market. In his annual sur¬ 
vey of the economy in May, the governor 
stressed that lasg year the internal liquidity 
squeeze and economic stagnation, coming 
on top of an exceptionally rapid rise in 
wages and salaries, must have prevented 
many firms from making proper deprecia¬ 
tion allowances. He looks to relative 
stability of wages now to restore firms’ re¬ 
turn on capital, and therefore their will and 
capacity to invest. The pause induced by 
last year's crisis measures has lasted longer 
than the Bank of Italy would have wished. 
The peak of the upswing before the crisis 
was reached in October, 1963, and the index 
of industrial production did not recover to 
that month's level until June, 1965—20 
months later. But the bank argues that the 
drastic extent of last year's squeeze was 
forced upon it by the excessive pace of 
advance in the two previous years, which 
caused liquid resources intended for in¬ 
vestment to be sucked away in higher 
wages. 

Recent surveys of business opinion in 
Italy show that the breeze of refiation is still 
barely perceptible. But gross national in¬ 
come should grow by over 3 per cent for 
the year as a whole, thanks to a good harvest 
and a fair advance in consumer goods indus¬ 
tries. This is a far cry from the 6 and 7 
per cent days of the miracle. But exports 
arc still a bull factor—up 20 per cent on 
merchandise account in the first six months 
of the year compared with the same period 
of 1964. And eventually investment should 
follow. 


ATLANTIC PIPE-DREAMS 

A Kite from New York 

S ENATOR JACOB JAVITS, Ncw York’s 
independently-minded Republican, has 
always had a flair for picking up and back¬ 
ing the good cause—if never an official 
position to bring to bear. This week, just 
when sterling seemed to be recovering any¬ 
way, the Senator proposed a still closer 
Atlantic partnership to help the pound: the 
formation of a free trade area in manu¬ 
factures and the extending of American 
technical and financial aid to this country. 
It was all more dramatic than new. And 


all very unofficial. But it would be a 
mistake to dismiss it out of hand for all ol 
that. The basic idea of a free trade area 
across the Atlantic is a good one—this 
newspaper advocated exploring this possi¬ 
bility when the European door banged shut. 
And we have also advocated a virtual 
merger of the British and American ex¬ 
change equalisation accounts through a 
major and permanent extension of the swap 
facility, l^e Senator's scheme while sen¬ 
sibly suggesting starting modestly—with 
perhaps just the three giants, the United 
States, Britain and Canada in the trade area 
—is open-ended. Presumably it would 
eventually embrace at least Britain's Efta 
partners. It is a suggestion worth official 
consideration—particularly now that, hope¬ 
fully, the heat of the sterling crisis has 
cooled—if only as a less-than-ideal solu¬ 
tion. 


US SHIPPING 

Kicking Freight Rates 

A fter two years of wrangling with Euro¬ 
pean and Japanese shipping cartels, the 
American Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress and the Federal Maritime Com¬ 
mission have together come to the conclu¬ 
sion that 

Amcrienn exporters pay onc-tliird more 
to ship their comiiioditics 10 England than 
English exporters pay to ship similar com- 
mi^iiics to the United States. 

They deduced this from one part of the 
statistics they obtained—in confidence— 
from the shipping conferences after discus¬ 
sion with British, European and Japanese 
governments under the auspices ^ the 
OECD, and they used these figures to make 
a comparison between various tariffs to and 
from America. The trade with Britain is 
the first on which examinations have been 
concluded, but other reports are soon likely 
to follow that will show an even more start¬ 
ling discrimination against American 
exporters. 

Should one sympathise with the discrimi- 
nated-against Americans ? They did not 
base their complaint on comparisons of the 
weight, the volume, even the value of two- 
way trade on any given route and if they 
had done, the comparison would not have 
supported the complaint. But they used 
the '"revenue ton" as the basis for their 
argument and this is a unit of measurement 
that can mean whatever suits the shipowner 
at the time. It contains elements both of 
volume and weight, and freight is charged 
on whichever basis brings the biggest re¬ 
turn. The general feeling outside the United 
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States is therefore that the American figur¬ 
ing has proved precisely nothing. But llie 
imporunt practical point is that the PMC 
argues it does, and the shipping companies 
are speculating what the FMC will do next. 

It can quite simply disallow existing 
freight rates, but then the shipping confer¬ 
ences would take it to court, where the 
FMC might find it difficult to support its 
choice of the revenue ton ** as the basis 
ot its calculation, a fact of which the chair¬ 
man of the FMC seems aware. So 
commission is more likely now to intensify 
its nagging campaign rather than seek an 
immediate show-down. So it is rumbling 
about needing more information, and now 
that it has made public data that was given 
to it in confidence, European governments 
may very well not oblige. 


OIL IN SWITZERLAND 

A Russian Stick Waving 

Basle 

I N the next seven years, 7 million tons 
of Russian crude oil are to pour on to the 
Swiss market through Raffineries du Rhdne 
at Aiglc-Collombey which, as the first Swiss 
refinery independent of the international oil 
companies, has so far operated at a heavy 
loss with only a third of capacity used. The 
crude will come through a pipeline from 
Genoa. While Raffineries du Rhone has 
confirmed this news, it is still surrounded 
in secrecy, and some reports say the amount 
will be 12 million tons. With present oil 
consumptiem at approximately 7 c^lion tons 
annually, this would mean, averaging out, 
a share of 10 to 20 per cent of the Swiss 
market where, up to now, only small 
amounts of iron curtain oii have been sold. 
The crude oil is to be offered at prices 
calculated backward from the Swiss selling 
prices for finished products, allowing for 
refining and transport costs. 

At the least, Raffineries du Rhdne will 
be beRcr able to withstand the unmerciful 
price struggle with the big companies. Any¬ 
way. it is now in a much stronger position 
ki the negotiations with the international 
concerns on bilateral cooperation or take¬ 
over which have been going on for a long 
time. The negotiations arc likely to continue 
as one can hardly expect the international 
oil companies to swallow this amount of 
Russian oil without resistance. But they 
will have to calculate carefully what price 
they are prepared to pay. Raffineries du 
Rhdne is now in a position to launch a price 
war which could be damaging. 

Public reaction has been surprisingly 
muted. Trade with the east is less contro¬ 
versial than before—the authorities even 
seem to welcome the business, with an eye 
on the possibilities at compensation for the 
Swiss export industry. And there is also 
a note ot glee diat Switzerland's baby ’* 
is succeeding in making a dent in the big 
foreign companiet. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

CEYLON 

A New Course ? 

Colombo 

HE budget presented by Ceylon’s four- 
month-old government is best 
regarded as a declaration of intent. There is 
no mistaking the course it sets for the 
economy but the really hard decisions still 
lie ahead. Restraining current consumption 
to mobilise savings for investment is not 
going to be easy. 

During the ninewars the preceding gov¬ 
ernment was in office, the net cost of food 
subsidies increased almost fivefold, account¬ 
ing for a fifth of all current expenditures. It 
is wklely recognised that suppon of private 
consumption cannot continue on this scale, 
but it needs more political courage than is 
immediately in evidence to do anything 
about it. Last time a government attempted 
to do 80, it was nearly swept out of office. 

Over these nine years, government 
revenues increased hj 40 per cent but ex¬ 
penditures rose twice as much. In addi¬ 
tion a steady decline in the terms of trade, 
which fell oy 9 per cent in 1963 and a 
further 3 per cent in 1964, had serious con¬ 
sequences for an economy in which almost 
half of the total supply of goods and a 
quarter of national income is accounted for 
by imports. Difficulties could have been 
mitigated by more foreign aid and invest¬ 
ment, but both were largely shut out by 
official actions. The dispute over compensa¬ 
tion to be paid to nationalised oil companies 
halted United States assistance in 1963. 

These were some of the problems faced 
by Dudley Senanayake’s government when 
it came into office at the end of March. Un¬ 
mistakably oriented towards the West, its 
first act was to appeal to the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank for 
help. With liquid external reserves practic¬ 
ally gone the IMF was persuaded to make a 
$30 million standby credit quickly available, 
half of which was drawn in June. Response 
from the World Bank was equally prompt. 
It brought together seven countries at a 
meeting in Washington at the end of July 
and secured from them pledges to partici¬ 
pate in a $50 million emergency aid pro¬ 
gramme to finance imports during the 
second half of 1965. 

This rescue operation largely determines 
the character of Monday’s budgetary 
exercise. It marks the beginning of a new 
economic and financial discipline; this 
effort at self-help is an obligation Ceylon 
has assumed in return for new foreign aid. 
Thus the budget deficit is reduced to 
roughly half of the level of recent years, 
while bank credit is held down by a ceiling 
on borrowings. This should have a 
healthy impact on prices, especially with 
the help of increased supplies made 
available by aid. Equally noteworthy are 
fiscal measures taken to nuke exports more 
attractive and imports more expensive— 
a 5 per cent tax rebate on manufactured 
exports and a 10 per cent surcharge on 
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customs duties with exemption for food 
and a few other items. 

T he break with past policies is seen 
most clearly in changes made in the 
tax structure. Taxation of both resident 
and non-resident companies is significantly 
reduced along with sharp cuts in the wealth 
tax and capital gains tax. Personal income 
are unchanged^ but the effective 
incidence is brought down by generous 
rebates offered cm approved investments. 
Tax savings will accumulate in a special 
account in the central bank and may be 
used for purchase of shares in approved 
companies, providing a shot in die arm for 
the private sector. 

Particularly pleasing to foreign investors 
is die decision to lift the moratorium on 
remittances imposed last year. A tenth of 
arrears are to be cleared in August and the 
balance as quickly as reserves permit. 
Minor irritants Uke tax on personal 
remittances are removed to underscore the 
shift in the government’s policies. The 
gcn'crnment now also intends to allow 
foreign banks a larger role in the economy. 

The sta^ is thus set for harnessing pri¬ 
vate initiative, domestic and foreign, in the 
cause of economic recovery in all fields 
including agriculture. Tax and other 
incentives are offered to encourage large- 
scale commercial farming, a major depar¬ 
ture from the pattern set by A^ian govern- 
inents. Imports of food account for half 
of the import bill. Small holdings worked 
by traditional methods yield only small 
market surpluses and perpetuate high 
costs, requiring proportionately large sub¬ 
sidies. Improving their productivity will 
take years; large-scale commercial farm¬ 
ing offers a short cut. 

Substitution of manufactured imports 
has a more limited role. Self sufficiency in 
cotton textiles may be achieved in a year 
or two, but in many branches of manu¬ 
facture scope for advance is limited by the 
small size of the home market and lack of 
natural resources. Some types of final 
processing may be done within the country 
—steel rolling for instance—but the main 
thrust must be directed towards growing 
enough food. There is no getting away, 
from this demanding but unglamorous task. 

SHORTER NOTE 

In a report last week on Pipeline Finance, 
the international banking consortium set up 
to advise and raise funds for oil and natural 
gas projects, we referred to one of the 
consortium’s members. White, Weld of 
Zurich, as ** the European end of a well- 
known oil plant engineering group in the 
United States.” The Zurich firm is in fact 
a subsidiary of the well-know New York 
investment bank which specialises, among 
other things, in financing oil projects. 
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Eye on Peto Scott 


«7 



Professional 
Recording Systems 



Whatever your need for recording 
equipment, contact Peto Scott-spe¬ 
cialists in professional sound and video 
recording systems to any degree of 
complexity. Typical installations include 
recording facilities in law courts, broad¬ 
casting and recording studios and 
airports. 


How would you use the advantages 

of Private Channel TV? 

The uses for Peto Scott Private Channel TV are as varied as industry itself. Above you see just one 
recent example: railway surveillance against hooliganism at Elm Park on the Eastern Region. 
The installation is remote-controlled from the Porter's room, 
where a monitor screen shows a constant picture of the track, 
and a video tape recorder makes required recordings. Other 
examples of Peto Scott Private Channel TV applications include 
production control, night security, transmissions to overflow 
audiences, traffic-flow checks on bridges. Companies and 
authorities of all kinds are at this moment studying the advan¬ 
tages that Peto Scott Private Channel TV can offer them. How 
would you use this new tool 7 Let us help you find out. 



Communicate 
and sell 



A sound system is a vital part of the 
equipment in any large retail operation. 
Peto Scott have the equipment, the 
personnel and the experience required 
to tailor sound systems for any situation. 
Write for information. 


Contact 


Peto Scott 

Peto Scott Electrical Instruments Ltd., Addlestone Road. Weybridge. Surrey. Telephone iWeybridge 45511. 
Peto Scott supply sound and vision systems, educational aids, video tape recorders and the Eidophor cinema-screen TV, 
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QVESTION T] 


WH/W VW AU«WY8 KOWf 



Why research gets a top priority 
with Shell-Mex and B.P, 


It’s because huncheSi tea leavesi and 
the palm of the Marketing 
Manager’s hand, are not very satisfactory 
ways of telling the future. 

We subscribe to the thought that if you 
know a lot about today, tomorrow will 
present fewer problems. And that’s why we 
initiate so much market research, 



most of it designed to keep us aware of 
all our customers’ opinions, needs 
and idiosyncrasies, finding what they 
want and why they like or dislike 
what they have. In this way we keep our 
products oriented future-wise as 
somebody might have said 
in ‘How to succeed in Business.’ 


SHCOrMeK AND B.P. UrO QuE^TiOM e\/ERVrHlNa 
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WORLD RESERVES 


Bl ‘MNLSS: IN 1 l-.UNA I lONAL 


Argument Out in the Open 

I Ins ivtick's published icport of the Ossula luJy ^loup on the creation of a new 
inteniQUonal reserve asset is both the victim and the hencficwry of the drastic change 
in the international monetary scene since it was set up a ytur uiio. 


B TFORii differences in approach had been 
forced into ihe open by General do 
Gaulle, last year's masier-repori of the group 
of ten still managed to hold ilic line of 
unanimity. In practice this meant that all 
the important issues were fudged; and it was 
never easy to see how the technical experts 
of the Ossola group were to get much further 
than their divided superiors. In the event 
the open break in the collcjiive front marked 
by the French call for some kind of return 
to the gold standard early this year, which 
was followed by hasty revisions in the I^rcnch 
oiRcial position inside the Ossnla group, re¬ 
moved any remaining possibility that the 
report might be an agreed working blueprint 
for action. Instead it virtu illy forced Signor 
Ossola to present his tcchnic.sl analysis largely 
in the form t)f two alternative approaches. 
For while it has always been an over-simpli- 
lication to sec the liquidiiv dispute in terms 
of France vcrsi:^ the Rest, this has been 
neailv true on ihe paniciilar point of the 
link with gold. 

The Restrictive Cru 

By spelling out for the hist time what the 
French have been proposing in their scheme 
for a collective rescr\c unit, the report con- 
lirms one's worst fears. The Cru would 
be linked to gold in the periodic settlements, 
and probably in its initial distribinion too. 
I. would be limiied to a small group of indus¬ 
trial couinries. h would be run outside the 
International Monetary Fund—the Agent 
would be the Bank for International Settle¬ 
ments. .And the amount to be distributed 
and other decisions would be decided by una¬ 
nimous vole. 1‘very one of these char.jcter- 
isiics is potentiallv leMriclivc. The running 
of the scheme from B.^sle rather than Wash¬ 
ington ensures and is intended to ensure a 
more cautious approach. 'Die unanimity rule 
means that progress is at the pace of the 
group's “most reluctant member.” 

Restriction of membership means that the 
“ profit from the [internaiionall note issue," 
to use Mr Maxwell Stamp's illuminating 
concept, will go only to the rich countries. 
And the gold link will mean that even among 
them the additional reserves go mostly to 
these countries most rich in reserves already. 
And this aspect of the scheme has been re¬ 
strictive in advance: it gives counui^« 
unmcLliaie incentive to increase ihc gold por¬ 
tion of their reserves, to be eligible for a 
larger allocation of Cru. Indeed, switches of 
dollars and sterling into gold in the first six 
months of 1965 have actually reduced world 
liquidity as officially computed. The IMF 
shows a rare fall in total world reserves in the 
first half of this year, of $325 million to 


i>6S 6 billion. The rccc it intense denunJ for 
g'^ld, and the conversions of '.lerling balances, 
are unlikely to have reversed this trend. True, 
the President of the Germ tn Bundesbank, Or 
Karl Blessing, staled recently ihat such «i re¬ 
duction in international liqiiiJity “can only 
be n desirable feature m the interests of price 
siability”; but to moss oilier people it is 
distinctly alarming. 

For those who don’t need it... 

The obsessive desire to ensure Lb.ii the 
cre:iii\)n of new lescrves is not tiu> closely 
linked to finance balance of p.ivments delkits, 
and that the surplus coiiniries get ihcir 
share, ct»uld easily produce an elaborate 
scheme for channelling new reserves into the 
hands of just those countries that do not need 
ihem. Vcl no one suggests in domestic bank¬ 
in'.. that instead of lending to those of its 
vusiomcrs who happen to be short of money 
at the ume, a bank sliould rnher divide up 
its credits among all ciiMomers according lo 
the si/e of their existing .iccounts. ’Hie pic- 
sent continental hesiiante 10 link the ereaii,m 
of new iniernaiion.il crcwiii ii> ihe linance of 
jiaymenis deficits, backed in ^ome cases bv 
insistence on the gold link, lecalls 111 one 
sense the resistance of the F.nglish Currtjncy 
Sell K)1 to the spread of doiuesiic crcdii cre¬ 
ation in the niiictcenili century—and the 
gold link is again playing much the ^ame part, 
inicrnadonMlly, as it then did in icl.ition to 
the domestic note issue. 

The Ossola report, perhaps nivire than any 
document before it, brings this new iniellcc- 
Uial difference into the open; and it is all 
the better for that. Here, lor the first time 
officiallv, is the case against goM — and for llie 
Fund, .After listing the arguments foi by¬ 
passing the Fund, ihc impressive paragraph 
125 set'* down the counter arguments—* some 
of which were supported by all other mem¬ 
bers of the study group." 

These arguments of principle arc in a 
sense extraneous to whui the cominiiice saw 
as its main function hchi^rc the Gaullisi 
intrii.sion—to set out the dilfcrcni technical 
ways in which a new icscrvc asset might be 
created, and compare the quantitative effects. 
The weight of opinion in the countries other 
than France seems clearly to be moving 
towards some kind of extension of the 
cAiauiig piuceuurc.s 01 the Fund. Mr 
Reginald Maudling’s 1962 iTioposal for a 
Mutual Currency Account is mentioned in 
a niodiiied form less open to the criticism 
that it was designed to reJieve Britain or 
America of any inconvenient awkwardness 
arising from their reserve currency role. 
Since then, the new C'.hanccllor of the 
Hxchequer has declared his willingness to 


€39 

have a " basic discussion about the role of 
the reserve currencies,” tiiough Mr Heath 
in liis television remarks last week still 
seemed to be clinging a little too instinctively 
to the auuvmaiic benefits that accrue lo 
Britain Irom that proud role. 

Keeping it complex 

Reluctance to see a diminution in Ihc 
roJc ol the reserve currencies has also got 
in the way of pro)>osals that the new inier- 
n.aii.mal reserve asset should c.xisi in its 
own right and be transferable directly 
between central banks. The advocates of 
this kind of transferable international 
dei>osit see it, in the words of the Ossola 
Report, as “ simple to administer, to under¬ 
stand and to build upon.” Its opponents, 
on the other hand, believe that the facility 
of direct transfer would “ increase the risk 
of a reassessment of asset.s now available 
and might lead to an unnecessary demand 
for the new assets in substitution for existing 
holdings, particularly of reserve currencies.” 
In other words, the new fonn of inter¬ 
national money must not be made too attrac¬ 
tive lest it show up the deficiencies of 
existing forms ! By taking this kind of 
defensive stand, America and Britain present 
a silling target to French dialectics. They 
need instead to make bold gestures of their 
own. Much as central bankers arc attracted 
to gradualist and little by little solutions. 
It is becoming increasingly doubtful whether 
these can now march the scale of the 
problem. Klaboraic new facilities will lose 
their purixrse if they are so difficult to under¬ 
stand that fhe responsible authorities do not 
fed the richer for their access to them. And 
beyond that, the exercises of the past year 
h.ave surely shown that some cures can be 
worse than the di^ensc. 


KEY INDICATORS 


XXCIRI.D COMMODi ry PRICES 


Rubier and pepper remained unmoved 
by Singai^orc^H changed relations with 
Malaysia and Indonesia, wiiilc the price 
of tin—less involvcd-^rose markedly, if 
briefly. Cocoa prices went up 10s. over 
the week, helped by the fixing of a firm 
date for a cocoa conference. 
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BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


JAPANESE iMARKET 

Just Like Old Times ? 


Tokyo 

T has been almost like old times on the 
Tokyo stock exchange. Although this 
week has seen a pause in the recovery set off 
by the government's reflationary pro¬ 
gramme announced at the end of July, the 
Dow-Jones index is still loo points above 
its nadir of 1^020.49. Gains were made 
on a broad front as institutional investors 
started to buy; and the public, ignoring 
the small securities firms, began re-entering 
the market through the big securities 
houses. Daily trading, which has been down 
to below 40 million shares (the break-even 
point for the Japanese securities trade is 
100 million shares), began a steady rise be¬ 
yond the 100 million share mark reaching 
an average of 159 million in the last fort¬ 
night. 

The jump came in selective buying by 
the securities firms and short-covering by 
the bears. Oversold speculative shares were 
first to clijmb. Construction, communica- 
tiona equipment and building material 
issues, because they would benefit most 
from the increased public works projects, 
rose sharply. It a]q)ears certain that the 
advocates of moderate inflation have won 
their agonizing battle against those Japanese 
financial experts favouring retrenchment, 
stability and a continued wait-and-see. 
Those urging stepped up public spending 
and financing have convinced the prime 
minister Mr Sat<s that a big spending pro¬ 
gramme will provide an annual growth of 
7 to 8 per cent and will not result in dan¬ 
gerous inflation and another foreign pay¬ 
ments deficit. 


International Trade and Industry and reluc¬ 
tantly approved (at least unofficially) by the 
Fair Trade Commission. It appears that 
the government's spending programme will 
at least keep the stock market situation from 
becoming worse. There is an excellent 
chance that the economy may become strong 
enough for basic defects, such as excessive 
inventories and surplus capacity, to be 
corrected. But if these defects arc not 
reinedied soon enough, larger public spend¬ 
ing will be necessary, in the view of many 
Japanese economists who point to piujr cor¬ 
porate returns expected in the April to Sep¬ 
tember business term. In the meantime, 
ihc tired men of the Kabmocho (the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange; arc w'orried about inflation. 
Will the Japanese, after their recent stock 
market shocks, put their trust ia equity 
shares as an inflation hedge? 


LONDON MARKET 

Going Long in Gilts 

B y Thursday it had become hard to 
believe that it was a mere week since 
the City had waited fearfully for a 9 per 
cent Bank rate and heaven knows what other 
horrors. In practice, as we emphasised in 
these columns a week ago, the rumours 
were never matched by market dealings ; 
and even the rationalisation of last week's 
recovery in equity prices as attributable to 
dc\'aluation fears was itself suspect. Had 
it been accurate, share prices ought to have 


fallen this week, with the change in the 
atmosphere in the exchange market and the 
excellent trade figures. Instead equities rose 
further. The Bconomist-Extcl indicator put¬ 
ting on 5.5 points to 374.1 in the week to 
Wednesday, per cent above its early July 
low point. But the really notable element 
cf this week has been the sharp upturn in 
gilt-edged, putting points on War Loan 
to 53 i, net of accrued dividend. Many 
analysts now take the view that even if 
equity shares c'ould still have a little way 
to fall, there is no reason to expect any 
further substantial rise in long term interest 
rates, and a number of reasons why there 
could be a substantial fall. So they arc 
advising clients who have kept out of both 
equities and long-dated or undated fixed 
interest securities that now is the time to go 
long in gilts. Certainly past experience 
suggests that while the Attorn in equities 
has been reached cmly a few months after 
the peak of the business cycle and the impo¬ 
sition of restrictive measures, the bottom 
in gilt-edged has followed these turning 
points very closely. At the short end of the 
fixed interest market, too, rates on local 
authority deposits have fallen this week. In 
these circumstances, the Building Societies 
Association wisely decided against recom¬ 
mending any increase in the mortgage rate 
on Thursday afternoon. True, the societies 
are now in the paradoxical position of being 
embarrassed by the large mflow of invest¬ 
ment funds, since the current unusually low 
margin between lending and deposit rates 
means that expansion puts a strain on re¬ 
serves. But there should be no harm in 
taking this strain for a month or two—by 
the autumn, always provided sterling docs 
not begin to play up again, the way could 
be clear to expanding the margin from the 
ether end—by lowering the deposit rate. 


Ic is very doubtful that the market wilt 
be able to hold its gains as the inevitable 
profit-taking follows. The immediate out¬ 
look for Japanese business is gloomy, with 
company earnings almost cenain to decline 
further in the current April-Septcmber 
term. Half-way measures have demon¬ 
strably been inadequate; and continuously 
rising exports have given the Sato 
Administration the confidence to risk taking 
the chance that imports might also climb 
if a government spending programme is 
pushed. The trade surplus for June, for 
example, was $123 million —or more than 
enough to cover the deficit oc $55 million liT 
non-capital invisible trade. One sour note; 
a heavy outflow of short-term foreign funds 
resulted in a net decline in forcigtt 
exchange reserves of $38 million, the third 
successive monthly deticir. 

“ Improvement ” has already been noted 
In the steel and textile price structures, due 
mainly to cartels backed by the Ministry ol’ 
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WALL STREET 

Vietnam to the Rescue? 

Ne%v York 

T(X:k prices on the New York exchange 
have continued to ding tenaciously to 
relatively higher levels to which they re¬ 
bounded following the sharp six-week break 
from mid-May JQ end-Jun* The heW 
^ounid represents a recovery of about two- 
fifths of the previous drop as measured by 
the popular stock averages. Many brokers 
would not be surprised to sec the market 
fight it out along this line for the balance 
of the summer. Though shareowners arc 
reluctant to crow about it, there is a quick¬ 
ening sense that the nation’s expanding mili¬ 
tary involvement in Vietnam can scarcely 
avoid being good for business, especially 
military suppliers and many other com¬ 
panies that bid in government orders. As 
a result, erstwhile talk on a recession, pos¬ 
sibly starting thjg wm ha^s given way to 
''a■ j^bwing feeling TKat economic activity 
will continue lively into 1966. 

Steel remains an enigma. Yet the market 
seems unworried over what will happen 
after the September ist strike deadline. 
Some investors are confident that once 
union and management horses approach the 
starling gate, neither will want 10 be 
accused of bolting unpairiotically while 
American lives are being lost in Vietnam. 
Some official hand wringing is going on 
about ihc possibility of further upward 
pressure on price levels generally, but this 
too seems 10 be serving as a market prop. 
7 'he wholesale price index in June at 102.8 
of 1957-59, moved to a new peak for the 
foiirih straight month. Consumer prices 
rose meanwhile by hdf a percentage point, 
the largest month-to-monfh advance in two 
years. Yet the index at 110.1 was still 
only 1.9 per cent up on the year— 
earlier month. Upward price pressures arc 
a potential market depressant if they are 
thought to have reached the point of trig¬ 
gering tighter money, thereby adding to 
securities’ credit costs. Short of extreme 
measures, however, the market usually takes 
kindly to inflationary tendencies, and this 
is what it seems now to be doing. 

COMPANY LAW 

Half Measures? 

A yhak ago Mr Edward Heath as Secre¬ 
tary fur Industry forecast that the 
Conservative government would be intro¬ 
ducing new company legislation in the 1965- 
66 parliamentary session. This legislation 
would have embodied those favourite 
themes of Mr Heath’s, the stimulation of 
greater industrial efficiency and competition. 
The accent would have been on greater 
disclosure of financial information by com¬ 
panies, although the bill would have been 
a general reform of company law. Now, 
under Labour, it seems that the emphasis 
has been shifted even further away from a 
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general reform. Mr Douglas Jay 
announced in a written Parliamentary 
answer last week, that the bill now being 
prepared will provide “ primarily ” for the 
disclosure of information in company 
accounts. I'his is certainly the most urgent 
need ; but it is only a part of the compre¬ 
hensive reform of company law that is long 
overdue^ 

Tt is now six years since the Jasper affair 
induced a worried Mr Macmillan to promise 
this reform, before the 1959 general elec¬ 
tion. 'Fhc Jenkins committee reported in 
1962. Meanwhile new building society 
legislation had been enacted by i960. And 
the other immediate issue raised by the 
Jasper incident—take-over bids—could have 
been dealt with by specific legislation. In 
fact the City has since evolved its own set 
of rules. 

The Bill will probably contain some dw- 
linciivcly Labour touches. Disclosure of 
political contributions—promised in the 
Queen’s speech—can be expected to become 
cbmpulsolry. And thanks to Mr Wilfred 
Harvey, the pressure within the Labour 
party for disclosure of individual directors’ 
remuneration may now develop a new 
strength. Previously only Mr Peter Shore 
and a few friends felt really strongly about 
it. If Mr Jay makes any concessions to this 
view, the best one would be to require 
directors' individual salaries, share options, 
etc., TO be shown individually, but not the 
same information for all highly paid em¬ 
ployees. It is reasonable for shareholders 
to know how much their own appointees 
are making out of the company ; bur the 
highly paid manager, appointed by the 
board, is in a different position. 

Finally Mr Jay will have to decide 
whether his regulations will go beyond the 
Jenkins committee recommendations or nor. 
The l.ondon stock exchange’s new regula¬ 
tions already, require information that the 
Jenkins commute did not ask for; interim 
accounts and an analysis of tradi.'^g rosplts. 
At the same time the stock exchange is 
pressing for turnover to be given, with a 
breakdown where appropriate, and when he 
was chairman of the Council, Lord Ritchie, 
" recommended ” that information on stock 
in trade, fixed assets, investments and sub¬ 
sidiaries should also be given—and turn¬ 
over. 'Fhesc provisions should now clearly 
be made statutory, at least for public com¬ 
panies. But in adffition the Companies Bill 
could usefully cover the. subjects that the 
Jenkins report recommended but the stock 
exchange has not requested (disclosure of 
rents, market values of trade investments, 
short-term interest paid). 

What is unfortunate is that a bill dealing 
only with disclosure would do nothing to 
check the spread of non-voting shares— 
another question that is perhaps too hot for 
the stiKk exchange to handle, and another 
matter on which the Jenkins committee (as 
well as City opinion), were divided. Equally 
the u.se of nominee shareholdings to conceal 
beneficial ownership, and potential control 
of a company would also escape regulations. 
The Jenkins committee recommended dis- 
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closure of a beneficial interest in a company 
of I o per cent or more. These and other 
questions will presumably be crowded out 
of Mr Jay’s bill for the coming Parliamen¬ 
tary session. But the state of company law 
does need to be reviewed at least once every 
twenty years. Let us hope that Mr Jay (or 
hi§. sqccessor) will find ttfnc for It in umT 
1966-67 session at the latest. 


INTERIM RESULTS 

Fortunes Overseas ? 

T ins week's news from three big inter¬ 
national companies must have severely 
jolted many of those indiscriminate specu¬ 
lators who last week bought shares in coiu- 
panies with large overseas incomes as a 
hedge against devaluation. The second 
quarter figures from Unilever shpw a sharp 
fall in profit margins ; sales to third parties 
were up 8*\, to £452 million, but pre-tax 
profits were down from £33.2 to £32.4 mil¬ 
lion compared with the same quarter last 
year. The rising profit trend of the first 
quarter has been reversed by the increasing 
competition in detergents, which comes 
mainly from the American Proctor and 
Gamble. Those who thought the Dutch in¬ 
terests would provide a good hedge can get 
no comfort from the Dutch company’s 
figures, which show a bigger fall in profits 
than the British. But Limited has provided 
for Corporation tax on the pessimistic 
assumption of a 40% rate. 

Monday’s letter to shareholders from 
Shell’s, chairman brought the depressinj" 
news that o\crspiU relief w'iih corporation 
tax at 40 VJi would be only £6 million ; to 
maintain last year’s level of retentions and 
the same net dividend (it seems that the 
previously tax free dividend wnll be fully 
taxable) an extra £29 million of net profits 
would have been needed. But Thursday’s 
half year results were cheerful. Net income 
at ^^1*67.9 milUon was 3.6% higher than in 
1964 and, even more CDCOuraging, the 
second quarter figure was 7.2% htglier. ^ 
Shell’s profit trend is the reverse of UnP 
lever’s. I-ong term debt at £365 million is 
up by 50''i on the half year figure for 1965, 
mainly the result of borrowing by the 
American subsidiary Shell Oil. While the 
gearing of this overseas borrowing will in 
time help shareholders in Shell, the interim 
period is going to be difficult for the 
dividend. 

Alone of the three British American 
Tobacco had only good news to announce. 
At the half year pre-tax profits were up 
24"'., to £42 million and the company says 
that at this level profits should be high 
enough to allow the company to maintain 
its gross dividend even if corporation fax 
is 40‘V,. And if the tax is 35’:.> retentions 
should not be affected. But the board is 
still uncertain enough about all the effects 
of the new tax system not to forecast the 
final dividend. At 55s. lo’d. the share 
yields 6.6‘,!o. Shell Transport yields 8.2*?,' 
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at 31S. lid. and Unilever only 3.8% at 
33a. 3d. Tlie 3s. spurt by Unilever last 
week was obviously the result of some ill- 
judged buying. 

ELUCTRICAL COMPANIES 

Thorn Turns to Gas 

T hk Thorn record remains unbroken. 
Trading profit for the year to March 
31st was up nearly 35% to £14 million 
and the dividend has been lifted from 22i% 
to 30';(.. The dividend is now covered a 
perhaps more than 4] times and cash 
flow is nearly £7 million ; even so net 
overdrafts have doubled to £11 million. 
Shareholders might wonder if the com¬ 
pany will ask thorn to put up more 
money, especially as the last rights 
issue was in 1962, but the chairman, Sir 
Jules Thorn, has made it plain that there 
arc no plans at the moment to raise further 
capital. 

Can Thorn keep this cracking pace up? 
In the current financial year the economic 
background is likely to worsen and Sir Jules 
is as usual unwilling to forecast. More¬ 
over, over the past ten years there has been 
a vigorous and perhaps unrepeatable boom 
in electricity-using consumer durables 
which has enabled the eflicient Thorn to 
increase its profits at a very smart rate, while 
high gearing has increased shareholders* 
earnings even faster. Whether the current 
gas boom is going to prove as long lasting 
as the electricity boom cannot be foretold, 
but Thorn*s purchase of Glover and Main, 
Ae makers of Main gas cookers, suggests 
tnat Thorn expects it to be a very profitable 
one. This year the growth in profits may 
slow down—^in 1961, the year of Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s credit squeeze, trading profits 
actually slipped ba^ marginally ; but over 
the longer term still further quick growth 
can be expected. 

Thorn’s success must have a very sour 
smell to Westinglioiise sharehold|j;^rs who 
rejected a bid by Thorn in 1963 ; their 
shares at 21s. 9d. are now los. below the 
Thom bid price and they have just seen 
their interim dividend passed. Yet they may 
have saved Thorn from making a bad pur* 
cha.se. Westinghouse is not an electrical 
consumer durable company and many of 
its interests—in braking and colliery equip* 
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ment for instance—would cenainly not have 
fitted into Thom*s existing business. 
Integration and selling unwanted interests 
could have proved even less profitable than 
running Westinghouse as it is now. The 
bid looked very odd at the time and looks 
even odder in retrospect. 

Bm Westinghouse shareholders may not 
be alone in feeling disappoiiitod, Thornls 
rival, Pye of Cambridge, has a very erratic 
record and last Octol^r the chairman, Mr 
C. O. Stanley, could promise no more than 
ample earnings to cover the dividend on 
capital increased by the takeover of Ether 
Controls and the conversion of the con¬ 
vertible loan stock. (Nearly all the stock was 
converted in January.) He had already 
detected a slight easing in the demand for 
consumer goods. Pye is now making a late 
entry into the gas appliance market through 
its Ekeo subsidiary. This looks like a slow 
reflex action beside Thorn's purchase of a 
vigorous and established manufacturer. 
Pye’s accounts—rfpr the same financial year 
as Thorn’s—arc due in a month. Meanwhile 
its shares yield 6,7% at 14s. lojd. on a 
twice covered dividend. Thorn's “A” shares 
yield only 3.o’:o at 49s. 4id., just over 25s. 
below their high for the year. Both have 
an earnings yield of just under 14''.,. It 
now remains to be seen if Mr Stanley can 
surprise the doubters and announce results 
that will improve Pye’s relative earnings 
position. 

SHOWl'RINGS/llARVEYS Ol* BRISTOL 

Directors Under the Glass 

R INSISTING the take-over bid from Show- 
erings last week, the directors of 
Harveys of Bristol called for particulars of 
the Showerings directors* service agree¬ 
ments. In their formal offer this week, 
Show^ings have not answered this particu¬ 
lar point, but their reply does illustrate just 
how much touchier a subject the question 
of directors’ remuneration has become since 
the British Printing Corporation affair. 

Thus the remuneration of both sets of 
directors is given in bold letters, conveni¬ 
ently close to the statement of the profits of 
both companies. It is not difficult for a 
Harveys shareholder to see that the remun¬ 
eration of the eight Showerings directors 
represents only i 'V. of pre-tax profits. The 
ten Harveys directors on the other hand, 
whose total remuneration, at £89,288, is 
twice as high in total, were taking roughly 
8 % of Harvey’s pre-tax profits. And 
although Showerings docs not expect the 
merger to cause any material redun¬ 
dancy,” nevertheless it ” will not result in 
any increase in the remuneration of any of 
the directors of Showerings and, in fact, it 
is expected that a substantial overall reduc¬ 
tion will be made in the combined total 
remuneration ” of the two boards. 

The formal offer also outlines the econo¬ 
mic arguments for the bid, as Showerings 
sees them. Apart from general reductions 
in overheads, these boil down to the advan- 
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tage of combining Harveys* high quality 
and well-known products with Showerings’ 
high grade marketing organisation, Nor 
have the terms of the bid been altered. 
They remain two Showerings shares (at 20s. 
each in the market) plus 14s. cash for three 
Harveys*; this gives a bid value of i8s. for 
Harveys, against 17s. 6d. in the market. 


YEARLING BONDS 

Vantage Discount Market 

T he Stoc'k Exchange lost a point in its 
long standing argument with the dis¬ 
count market over the handling of local 
authority yearling bonds when it was com¬ 
pelled last week to postpone a £5 million 
issue because the market could not absorb 
it. The issue was finally announced on 
Tuesday. The discount houses have always 
argued that they were bettor able to handle 
tlicsc bonds and the first issue, for 
Manchester Corporation, was In fact made 
directly by S. G. Warburg to Union Dis¬ 
count and Jessel, Toynbee in February 1964. 
Discount market bonds now total probably 
£25 million, all of which have been taken 
up without trouble. That the stock 
exchange should fail to find immediate 
buyers is all the more surprising when 
compared with the ease with which it has 
coped with the spate of industrial deben¬ 
tures recently. But big institutional investors 
and even individuals have been holding 
yearling bonds while they waited for shares 
and gilt-edged to come down to buying 
levels. Last week’s difficulty in coping with 
a mere £5 million, and the return of some 
institutional buyers fur equities and gilt-- 
edged, suggest that the waiting period is 
coming to an end. 

ASSOCIATED ITUH ALARMS 

The Long Upward Path 

E rescue operutum has begun and it 
should not be long before the un¬ 
fortunate shareholders in AsstKiated Fire 
Alarms sec the quotation restored to their 
shares. But it will be a long time before 
the share price is up to its level a year ago 
at 22s., and the pre suspension price of 
2s. yd. (is. yd. below the revised asset value) 
seems reasonable enough in view of the 
financial difficulties that will have to be 
overcome in the next few years. The basic 
trouble with AFA was an inadequate cost¬ 
ing system and a lack of cash. The 
chairman, Mr W. McPhail, says that 
“ operating costs *’ in the year to 31st 
December 1964 were up 27] % on the pre¬ 
vious year and contracts were taken on and 
completed at uneconomic prices. This led 
to a shortage of money to finance leasing 
operations within the company and con¬ 
sequently bank overdrafts rose very sharply 
from £638,000 to £2 million. 

The audiited accounts for the year have 
now belatedly appeared and show a net loss 
of £870,000 compared with a profit last 
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year of £397^^0, But the capitalised value 
of rented equipment is now assessed at five 
times the annual rental instead of fourteen 
times and this is depreciated over five years 
instead of ten. This changeover alone re¬ 
sults in a debit of £737,000 to the profit 
and loss account for the year. The com¬ 
pany’s bankers, Westminster and Barclays, 
must be confident that a substantial turn- 
round is possible, since they, with Mr 
McPhail, have agreed to provide additional 
finance ; they have also insisted on the 
appointment of Mr I. Morrow, a practising 
chartered accountant, and Mr R. Hooker to 
the board. Mr McPhail intends to retire 
shortly. 


The experts of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
are refreshingly uninhibited in their annual 
cntiqites of their masters* economic 
policies. The British and French have 
already come under fire. This lueek it was 
the turn of the Spanish (and the Belgians). 
The Spanish got off lightly. The authoti- 
tics were rapped on the knuckles for 
increasing agticuliural support prices and 
reducing food imports, )ind for being too 
timid in cutting back public and pnvate 
demands on the overburdened construction 
industry. Bui that zvas all. Ihe OECD 
experts do not think that Spain*s present 
price inflation reflects either a general 
excess of demattd or a widespread cost- 
push from wages. Nor da^they see any 
reason, given a modicum of good sense 
and political toughness, why rapid growth 
should not be combined with relative 
stability over the remaining years of the 
Development Flan to 1967. 

Barcelona 

OT ail foreign observers would stake 
their money on the judgment that 
Spain's current economic difficulties should 
prove largely temporary. Certainly foreign 
investors have been losing some of their 
enthusiasm for Spanish shares. The shift 
in the past 18 months has been striking. 
During 1959-1963 the annual inflow of 
foreign funds into the Spanish bourses 
leapt from a mere $8 million to very nearly 
$100 million ; Spanish shares were handled 
in New York and in most major European 
centres. But in 1964 net purchases fell 
by over a fifth. And the movement has 
continued so far this year. 

Admittedly this slackening of interest 
can be attributed in part to technical 
factors. Foreign invcslois concentrate on 
a few leading sectors of the Spanish mar¬ 
ket—electricity, banks, iron and steel, 
chemicals—which soon become saturated: 
a steep rise in the prices of bank shares 
during the past year has since been 
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Shareholders will now have to live with 
their company’s costing errors until con- 
iracis have run out, and the company will 
have to bear heavy finance charges ; it will 
probably be eighteen months at least before 
there is the suggestion of a dividend. And 
while investors patiently hold their shares— 
and they can scarcely do anything else— 
they may wonder why their directors 
appear to have known so little about the 
company's affairs. 

SHORTER NOTE 

Thirst Reduction 

Vaux Breweries is strong in the tradi- 


followcd by heavy profit-taking. Besides 
this there is the narrowness of the mar¬ 
ket and, above all, the persistent depres¬ 
sion that has afflicted the Spanish stock 
exchanges. Stock exchange quotations 
have declined almost continuously since 
1962, although wages, prices and industrial 
and property earnings have risen sharply. 
There have been only short-lived bursts 
of activity, quickly wiped out. The 
government, recognising the importance of 
a flourishing investmem market to its 
Development Plan, has finally become 
thoroughly alarmed. Ii has called for 
reports on the pi>sition and advice on 
possible remedies from the Bank of Spain, 
the Higher Council of Ranking and the 
National Economic Council. 

The stagnation will not be easily over¬ 
come. Since World War II, the Spanish 
stock markets have had only two boom 
periods—from 1947 to 1948 and from 1955 
to 1957. Although vhare prices rose in 
1961 and 1962, the index has never re¬ 
covered the levels of 1957 and 1958. The 
volume of dealings has always been small. 
Total dealings in all types of securities on 
the three Spanish stock exchanges—in 
Madrid, Barcelona, and Bilbao—amounted 
in 1962 to the equivalent of only $338 
million, A few new share and bond issues 
are enough to dry up the funds available 
for stock market investment. A number 
of big companies have inci eased their 
capital in the last few years and the 
govcniment's recent highly successful 
issues of investment bonds or “ccdulas 
para la inversion ” have not helped. Under 
tlie circumstances, industry has continued 
to look more to the banks than to public 
issues for finance. 

Tax considerations have played a part 
in keeping the flow of funds into the 
market modest. Tax evassion has always 
been widely practised in Spain. But 
curiously not in the case of capital gains or 
interest from securities: these earnings are 
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tional mining areas in the North cast of 
England. Miners are thirstier than other 
workers but, as the chairman says, '' the 
number of miners employed in North¬ 
umberland and Durham has shrunk from 
142,000 to 93,000 in the last 10 years.*’ 
Nevertheless, despite this secular trend, 
Vaux’s sales last year were up by 9% at 
virtually £20 million; trading profit was 
only marginally up at £1.75 million. The 
impact of corporation tax at 40% is 
almost precisely neutral; increased theo¬ 
retical retentions (Vaux’s dividend was 
previously covered 2.1 times) balanced by 
tax to pay on £112,000 of Preference 
dividends. 


aiitomaiic.illy rcporicd to the authorities. 
New tax reforms will now tighten up tax 
collection in other fields as well. But for 
the moment, most people still prefer to put 
their money into real estate and other 
ventures that cannot be easily checked 
by the Ministry of Finance. 

Nonetheless the lack of interest in the 
stock exchange is due largely to doubts 
al>oiit the earnings prospects of Spanish 
companies. Despite rapid increases in 
total production, profits have fallen in 
many industries. This is mainly due to 
two factors. One is much keener com¬ 
petition, both foreign and domestic, for 
which many Spanish firms—after the easy 
profits possible in the autarkic days-*■'ha^■e 
proved totally unprepared. The second 
is the sharp rises in wages that have been 
l>ushcd through by the official labour 
syndicates. The OECD would put more 
weight on still other factors: the fillip to 
prices (and costs) touched off by the 
authorities’ proiectiimisi agricultural policy 
and a!nbiiious building schemes. 

There arc undoubtedly also misgivings 
about the course of Spain’s economic de¬ 
velopment in the long run. The major 
worrying points arc a deteriorating trade 
balance, inflation and a depressed agri¬ 
cultural sector. The OF.CD takes a reason¬ 
ably optimistic view of Spam's chances of 
coping with all this. But foreign investors’ 
nerves are not quite so good. 



SPANISH BOURSES 

Foreign Investors Are Not So Sure 
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Whitbread and Company Limited 

COIONLI W. H. WHITBREAD REPORTS 


The Annual General Meeting of Whitbread 
and Company IJmited will be held uii 
September 3, 1965, at the Brewery, Chiswell 
Street, London, ECl. 

The following is the statement by the 
CChairman and Managing Director, Colonel 
W'. H. Whitbread, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the 15 
month period to March 31, 1965: 

In my prcviou> vrntcinonts T Ii;tvc drawn to 
your aitcntion ihc incoiuvnionccs of ending 
our year on December 31 si. Ai iliui date wc 
have paid the duty for the monihs ot NowmlKT 
and IVcerabcr, the highesi of the year, and 
Ji:i\'e juM completed the peak season ot our irade 
at C'hiistmas and the New Year without repav- 
nicnl for our sales by eusiomcrs. Matters are 
iiTadc worse by the heavy duty on wines and 
spirits now that this part of oiir busincNs has 
become such a substantial pan of our turnovei. 
'I'he result is ihal the cash position on December 
.31st is at its worst throughout the year, whieli 
leads to distortion of the Balance Sheet and of 
the Profit and Loss Account. This year \\c ate 
ending our accounts on March 31 st. 

One advantage in changing the dare is that 
the accountancy staff will be working to produce 
the year's figures in the Spring instead of during 
the worst months for sickness, and our half 
year's figures in October instead of during the 
holiday season. Also, as a result of the changed 
dale the provision for taxation has been reduced 
by the amount over-prosided in picvioiis ycais. 
which is e.KpIained in the m»ies on the 
accounts. 

I'he disadvantage this ve.ir is that the printed 
accounts show a 15 months period compared to 
13 monihs but I will do my be'*t to give com 
parable figures. Comparability is also bedevilled 
by the merger in August. 1964. with Dutton’s 
Blackbiiin Biewery. 

'I'hc results this year arc* raihei better than 
1 expected, as for the 13 mnmlis we have made 
/,9,392,0(K) before tax against an esiintaicd 13 
months to March 31, 1964, both including 12 
months' Duttons’ profits, of /|X,492,00(). This 
sliow's that the profit before ta.x is up by 13 pei 
cent. The net profit available to the Ordinarv 
shareholders i.s’ £5,522,000 compared with the 
previous 15 months of £4,090,000. These net 
profits arc improved by the windfall of tax for 
till, period (Mily, but in a normal tax period we 
should still have increased profits after tax bv 
10 per cent. 

In the circumstances, your Board have decided 
to pay ,1 final dividend of 9 per cent making 
20 per cent for tlie IS months, against a normal 
16 per cent for 12 months, which means that 
they are not increasing or decreasing their 
distribution. 'I'hc Board made tJiis decision as. 
on studying the Finance Bill, they arc unable 
to calculate what their tax is likely to be as the 
rale of Corporation Tax has not yet been 
dex'ideJ. 

'I'lie ('x>nsolidated Balance Sheer allows an 
overdraft of £2,221,000 but there is cash avail¬ 
able in current investments, loans and balances 
at Bank amounting to £5,600,000, leaving a net 
balance of cash of £3,400,000. Since the end 
of the financial period we have raised another 
£5 million Debentures, which I vmU refer lo 
later. 


TAXATION 

riiv period on whLh 1 am reporting has been 
lather unusual as it included two Budgets and 
a third Budget was intrcKluced immcdiiuely 
altcM* the end ol the period. We have ■ uffeied 
badly from all three ol these Budgets. 

In July, 1961, the Regulator of 10 per cent wa 
impo.sed on our industry as a temporary 
expedient, which for political and economic 
reasons the next (chancellor made permanent in 
his Budget in 1962 In April, 1964 another Id. 
was put on u pint of beer and in November, 
1964 wc .suffered more anxiety ns to the future 
with veiled but substantial threats of ('orpora- 
lion and ('apiial Gains Taxes. As we were 
unable to foresee at all clearly whai was going 
to happen wc decided at that time to postpone 
a large pan of our capital expenditure, w'hich 
was not yet fully committed, until we had seen 
the Finance Bill due in April, 1963. 

'I'hc third Budget put another Id. on the pint 
and also added substantial duty to wines and 
spirits, which means that since April, 1961, 
there has been an increase of 40 per cent in 
dut yon beer and 38 per cent on a bottle of 
whisky. Besides these imposts lire 1965 Budget 
bewildered us, as it did also our expert tax 
advisers and 1 believe most of those concerned in 
industry. 

We have symp:nhy with all those in and out¬ 
side the House of C'ommons who have spent 
many days and nights trying to unravel the 1965 
b'lnancc Bill .and ihc Chancellor has shown 
wisdom 111 accepting so many amendments. 

When the present Government came inio 
power many of iis hoped that an effort would 
be made to simplify taxation but. as so often 
happens over i.ixaiion, we have been dis¬ 
appointed. As a result, many people in nidusiry 
have spent a great deal of their time Irving to 
understand the implications of the Finance Bill 
to the dctrimcni of running their businesses and 
instead of directing their energies to the deveU'p- 
mcni of trade at home and overseas. 

COST OF BEF.R 

It IS a great disappointment to me and many 
others in my industry that, in spite of our effoits 
to hold the price of beer by technical develop¬ 
ments, the ('h.inccllois of two Governments 
have fiiised the price of beer fw'icc in a year 
by adding to the duty and, incidentally, thereby 
raising the cost of living. The majority of the 
taxes which keep the welfare state, the defence 
programme and the nationalised industries, and 
indeed pay the salaries of Clabiiiet Ministers and 
Members of Parliament, depend on the pros¬ 
perity of private industry. If the profits of pri¬ 
vate industry are substantially reduced the Lax 
income of the 'rrea^iiry w'ill also be substantially 
reduced. 

I’or political reasons the Government decided 
to over-emphasise their financial difficulties. 
The result of this has been nearly disastrous, 
as besides our oUicc problems, we are now try¬ 
ing to develop our busines.s in a climate of an 
artificial credit squeeze which is most frustrating. 

I cannot understand what Ministers arc trying 
to achieve by continually attacking management 
in private enterprise. These attacks fail to 
stimulate and only infuriate. 


DEBIuNTURF.S 

After the pLiblicaiion of the recent Finame Bill 
your Board rook the view' that, owing to the 
credit squeeze, it might become increasingly 
difliculi in luture to borrow the money the> 
needed to build production plant, rebuild then 
public houses .ind expand tlicir trade. In June. 
1964 we issued £6 million 6i per cent Delien- 
tures 1987/92 at 961 cent, and as we found 
that most of this was already committed we 
decided in May, in spite of the financial con¬ 
ditions at the lime, to make an issue of a furihei 
£5 million 7 per cent Debentures 19SS/9.1 :ir 
99 per cent. 

DUITON’S BLACKBURN BREWERY 

For many years your Company has had a sub¬ 
stantial interest in the equity of Dutton's Bluek 
burn Brewery. Last summer, when looking int(> 
the reorganisation of our bottling and brew'ing in 
the north-west area, it became clear to the Board 
of Dutton’s and your Board that Dutton's hud 
surplus brewing and bottling capacity, whieli 
w'Hs needed by Whitbread’s and could l>e iisevi 
to the benefit of both Companies. With the 
help of Kleinw’ort Benson, acting for Dutton's, 
and Baring's, acting for Whitbread's, a scheme 
for merging the two Companies was arrangetl 
and agreed to. 

Since the merger the joint Boards have been 
working together happily planning the iiucgr.i- 
tion of production, distribution and sales .ind 
Dutton's liuve retained their cxcelleiu name .and 
happy relationship with their tenants. 

ARCH1RA1.D CAMPBELL, liOPl' & KING 

During the year wc were able to expand oui 
activities in Scotland. The Directors of Arclii 
bald ('ampbell, Hope 5; King invited us lo make 
a trading agreement and financial investment in 
their (’ompany. This was negotiated success¬ 
fully and happily and Mr H. ('. Whitbread w is 
invited lo ioin their Board. We have always had 
u good business in Scotland and this arrange¬ 
ment gives us rhe opportunity to support and 
develi>p our trade in the north. 

PROCURESS OF THE COMPANY 

1 should like to draw your attention to the 
ratlier unusual progrc.s.s of your Company during 
the last seven years. The Lirgcr units in the 
industry seem to have come together through 
mergers of the great brewery companies. In the 
case of your C'ompany it has been a gradual col¬ 
lection of medium sized breweries under Whit¬ 
bread’s as a parent company. Although this came 
about in a somewhat odd way, through friends 
getting together, it has been the intention oi 
your board to stabilise and stimulate our large 
free trade all over the country which has been 
fostered by your Company over very many 
years. 

The progress of the Company is shown in the 
tabic bdow. 

CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 

I have referred to future capital commitments 
These consist of a new bottling factory on a 
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'iite near Luion and a mineral water fatioiy 
near GloucesUTj both of which will be con)- 
plcied this year; also a bottling factory at Tiver- 
fon, which will be completed in 1966. We have 
reconsrrucred pan of Nimmo’s Ilrcwery to take 
in the output of Elowcrs Brewery of Sunderland. 
■J'hcTo is also a fairly large commitment for re¬ 
organisation in the nonh-wcH after ilie rneiger 
with Dutton's. 

Other major commitments are tlio rebuild¬ 
ing ot Flowers Brew'ery at Luton, on the site 
neM door to our new b<irrling store, whuh 1 
hope will be completed in 1967. We aie also, 
in paiincTship with llcinekcns and the Rcm- 
nrandi Group, building a brewery in lohannos- 
burg. South Africa, which 1 hope will be 
opcrniing in the Spiing of 1966. 

In addition, of course, we have ilie building, 

11 building and major alterations to public houses 
ihroiighout the Group. During the Kim seven 
istrs the (jt'oup has spent nearly ('3 million 
on new and lebuilt houses and over £1'. million 
In major reconstruction. 

.Miltough one had hoped iliat tlii. rate of 
I'.peiuliuire would become less as w'e got on 
terms with the work which wc were not allowed 
’o cany out during the 15 years after the begin¬ 
ning of the last war, it would appear ilim owing 
to constant change in popuLiiion and social 
habits and the building of new towns, etc , there 
is iinle hope of reducing this expendnure duiing 
Ik ne'l few yeais. 

TRADE 

riie period o\er which I am ropornne was a 
V I'lmparaiively good one for wpther and it was 
ihc lirst leasonably good summer since 1959. 
The geneinl production of beer fhioughout the 
toiiniiy was up by 3.6 per cent. 'I’he sales of 
your Gioup show'cd a good incro.ise on the 
national average, chiefly through oiir success in 
the free trade. 

Draught beer did slightly better than bottled 
beer owing to the success of 'i'ankard and 
I'loweis Keg biller. Whitbread and Mackeson, 
oui two main boiiled beers, have continued 
to make progress, in spite of the fad that two 
iiureuses of duty have meant two incieases of 
pi ic'e. 

.\frcr the wonderful summer in 1959. some 
people seemed to assume iliiii the clunaie of 
ilns country had changed for ilie better and 
many thought that lager would suddenlv become 
a subsunlial proportion of the beer sold in this 
v.ouniry. 1 think .il that lime some good judges 
in the trade thought that in five years at least 
10 per cent of the beer diunk in this ctiuniry 
would be lager. We nesei thought ii would 


Prolll on trading. 
Prolil before Ui\. 
raxation . 

Net Prolll. 


Ordimiry Dividends (not). 

Ploughed back, including windfalls. 
Turnover. 
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increase as quickly as that but in order to ensure 
that we had our share of the market, wc made an 
agrecmciu with Heinekens, the famous Diucb 
brewers. In fact, lager is still under 3 per cent 
of the total trade of beer in this country. 

Our success in the free trade gives me a wel¬ 
come opportunity to pay a special tribute to our 
salesmen who, although they I\ave the benefit of 
high quality articles to sell, arc up against very 
keen compeiiiion vvhh the large groups and also 
with the continued improvement in quality of 
ihc local brews. Just as in sport ii is the will 
lo win wliich brings home the cups, so it is the 
salesm.m's diMcimination to MUceed whiLh will 
hr ng 1]) I lie liiulc 

WINES AND SPIRITS 

During ilie progress of the Re-salc Price .Main- 
lenancc Bill under the previous Government, 1 
pointed out the danger of a collapse in the price 
sirucriire of wines and spirits and the entry of 
the supermarkets into the licensed trade. As a 
result of the decision of the Distillers Company 
to withdraw their application for exemption 
from Uic pio\isions of the Re-salc Price Main¬ 
tenance Bill, the industry, and especially our¬ 
selves, who have a large number of olT-licences, 
liave been through a very rough lime since last 
February, and the prospect of a cui-piice battle 
over spirits during the Christmas period is not 
a very happy situation to look forward to cither 
socially or commercially. 

However, some good usually comes out of 
bad and the result of this alTair is that we have 
been able to sell our own lines in whisky and 
gin in increasing quantities and will eventually, 
if this continues, gain a very reasonable share of 
the market. The success of the sales of Wiley*> 
Black Label whisky, which indeed is of particu¬ 
larly gv)od quality, and Squires Gin, in die 
opinion of some go<xl judges the best gin on ilu* 
market, has increased etiormously to the Ixnclit 
of your Company. 

Many years ago I pointed out that drastic 
price cutting for advertising purposes was 
socially evil, for it is well know’ll that if it spreads 
throughout an industry as a whole, that industry 
is unable (o pay its staff and employees properly 
and also is unable to produce quality articles. 
Before the First World War the brewers sold 
much more beer than now', but ar a 
price siriiciure which did not allow them 
always to produce leal quality or to pay 
their work people on a scale comparable with 
other industries. 

Since the mJ of the period we lia\e pui- 
chased the whole of the equity of The Wine 
C'ellars Limited, a company which owns .33 oll- 
liccnces around London, 'I’his will be in 
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addition to our already extensive wines and 
Spirits businesses of Stowclls of ChcLca and 
nireshcrs. 

RA1I0NAL1SAT10N 

You will remember that in 1962 we merged 
wiih Norman & Bring and Starkey, Kniglit 6t 
J'ord. During the past year wc have merged 
the interests of these two companies, who 
operate In the same area of Devon and Somerscti 
and indeed their houses, breweries and depots 
are all intermingled. 

.Mr Herman Bring and Mr Geoffrey Bring 
liave retired. .Mr D. Dawkins has joined the 
management and we now have a first-class team 
tunning this combined Board. 

During the period wc have closed Flowers 
Northern) Brewery at Sunderland and im¬ 
proved and enlarged Nimmo’s Brewery at Castle 
F.den to take this trade. The redundancy 
problem at Sunderland was dealt with by turn¬ 
ing the brewery into a box factory and giving 
generous terms of compensation to lliose we 
were unable to move to Castle Eden or retain 
in the bos factory. 

BELGIUM 

Our Belgian trade continues to expand although 
not at the s;ime rale as during the last few 
years. This ye.ir there was an extra tax levied 
by the Belgian ^lovernmcnt on beer imported 
into Belgium, a general rise in the price of all 
beers in Belgium, and competition from other 
imponers, including Germany, has intensified. 

During the year we opened a new bottling 
factory at Mechelen, which has relieved some 
oi our production problems. 

The J3clgi.in Government were not very 
pleased at the surcharge put on imports into this 
country last NovembcT and I hope that, if and 
when the surcharge is removed, wc shall be 
looked upon more favourably by the Belgian 
Government. Incidentally, before the surcharge 
was imposed, the Prime Minister of Belgium 
paid me the honour of appointing me an Officer 
of the Ordre dc la Couronne in recognition of 
our efforts in Beluium. 

EXPORT 

We have .oniinued to press on with our 
interests in export, both by endeavouring to 
exploit our foolhtilJ in the most promising 
rnirkeis in the many countries to which wc 
now send beef and by investing in breweries 
ovciNcas. The latter policy is now di-approved 
ol by the Go\enimcnr. 


si:\i:n m:\rs of progri ss 
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Support vva«« given to Doard of Trade promo¬ 
tions in Barcelonaj Dusscldorf, Copenhagen 
and Amsterdam by exhibiting the prefabricated 
public house, the Britannia Inn. In each place 
we have had nearly all our beers on sale and it 
is interesting to see how different countries have 
favoured different products. Judging by the 
number of people who have visited the 
Britannia Inn all these exhibitions have been 
a success. Now we are endeavouring to develop 
the initial impact. We hope the Board of Trade 
will continue to give us support in 
exhibiting the Britannia Inn in foreign pans, 
which is incidentally quite an expensive 
undertaking. 


MINERAL WATI-KS 

Alter the recent mergers we luive found tliat 
we own a complicated network of mineral water 
factoties and we arc in the process of rationalis- 
ing these. We have already irnnsfcrred 
Brcarlcy's factory at Stratford to a bottling 
factory combined with West t^nintry Hreweiics 
outside (ilouccsier, which we are now 
rc'ccjiiipping. 

We have also bought the eciuiiy of ilu- ('ov.a 
(^ola Bottling Cairnpany ((.)\lotd) l.imitai, 
which holds the franchise f<»r the boiilinit and 
marketing of Oica-Cola and rania in a terri¬ 
tory winch includes eight counties in the centre 
of liiigland. 


KHSI-AKCll AND C:ON'IK()L 

Owung to mergers and ilie reorganis.iitun of 
our production and tiu* building of new 
breweries, we have leorganised our research 
depur imcnt and besides reconstituting our 
central research laboratory we are equipping i>r 
building control laboratories cither in the 
breweries or in a position to serve easily each 
group of production factories. We have also 
during the last two years sent teams of cxccu- 
tivea far afield overseas to study technical 
problems and know'-how and the latest meiluKls 
of handling and cHsiribution. Since Novcmbei 
I mysclt have travelled over miles, not 

only in an endeavour to promote exports but to 
study production, especially in \ iew ot the 
building of new plants. 


PRODUCTIXITY 

By taking the number of stall’ and employees 
and comparing these figures with Cl roup sales 
we have some idea of the increase in prod tie- 
liviiy during the last few years. J^'rom 1960 
to 1964 this has increased by 2> per cent, and 
to show how the momentum has been increased. 
19 per cent of thi.s impro- ctnent was achieved 
during the years 1963 and 1964. In the prtK'css 
of rationalisation after the mergers w’c have 
tried to deal with manpower through natural 
w'asiagc, but where this has not been possible 
we have had to deal with redundancy on 
specially generous terms, which 1 am sure is 
the w'ish of the sharchoMers. 


STOCK KXCIIANCIi 

Piiring the year the Slock lixchungc CkMincil 
asked for certain information from companies, 
and indicated that an application for a quotaiion 
in the future might be refused if the informa¬ 
tion was not given. As a shanholdcr in inanv 
undeitakings, I agree with the Stock ilxciiaugc 
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that certain information should be given but 
only provided it docs not result in distortion of 
the facts. To give out quarterly statements in 
our particular trade, whicli has peaks on the 
occasions of movable Christian feasts, would be 
of little use, in fact might be very misleading. 
On looking through the requirements of the 
Stock Exchange I see that during the last few' 
years I have given practically all the information 
they require. However, certain of the informa¬ 
tion required might be useful to our com¬ 
petitors, which I am sure would no! be 
in the interests of our shareholders to 
disclose. 

OITICES 

Non-productive expenditure is not a very 
popular pursuit during a credit squeo/e but 
before the squee/e started we were committed 
to building new oHiccs at Cheltenham and Siiat- 
ford. In the case of the former we were com¬ 
pelled to do so owing to the redevelopment ol 
the sire and in the latter case the coiuliiions tor 
the stair were much below stund.ird. 

Till: BOARD 

VC’iih the ever increising responsibilities of the 
Board in this expanding (iioup, 1 am always 
ciule.wouring to build up an ctliciciii team with 
expel ieiice, technical ktiow-hnw and leadership. 
So dining the year we appointed three A‘si^lanl 
Directors: Mr W. C. I.iisni.in, who is ifie of 
the most experienced brewers in the coiiiiiry , 
Mr A. 11. Cilenny, w'h<» is not onlv well known 
and lespc'cied in this coiiiury but .ilso in most 
overseas biewcries ; .and Mr II. A. Hope, who 
is panic Lila fly experienced in the management 
of stair and employees. These ihiee men cannot 
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help being a valuable addition to the nirinage- 
meni of the Group. 

STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 

Shareholders will be aware that the success of 
a Group of Companies such ns ours depends 
very largely on the quality, intelligence and hard 
work of all those employed in every part of the 
Whitbread family of companies in their different 
capacities. So that the results of this period will 
be looked upon from their point of view us 
particularly satisiactory. As the Group gn>ws 
larger the prt>blcm of personal contact becomes 
greater, but by maintaining the naiiiral forma¬ 
tions of the original companies we try also to 
maint.iin personal contact between managenicnt 
and everyone else in the Compiiiiy, and to this 
I attach the greatesi importance. 

It is the intention of my Board and myself 
to meet as many of those who wink in the 
(-ompany as often as possible, and this includes 
the tenants and managers of our luuises. We 
all look forward to working together to increase 
the success and quality of the Choup. 

THE rUTURI: 

Mnnagemeni and staff are in good heart, keen 
and skilled, r.'Uionalisation continues stcailiK 
and there is definitely achievement in trading. 
'I’here is, and abvays will be, much to improu* 
and new ideas to examine .and develop. 

'I’he prospects of the Company, if we weie 
in normal times, are good but we have a cloud 
of uncertainly hanging over us--a poliiiLdl idea 
that to make proiits is evil. 

While this idea survives, none of us in private 
industry can leel particularly happy about ihe 
1 lit Lire. 
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WAAGNER-BIRO 

WIEN AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT GRAZ 

(Engiiieeriiig) 



The si\iy-ihirJ Annual GcmTal Meeting of 
WAAGNKR-BIRO AG was held in Vienna on 
July 21st, DDr Ockcrmullcr presiding, and the 
following are details of the report presented by 
the Buard of Direeior'i: 

Progress was again satisfactory during the year 
under review. WAAGNER-BIRO was fully 
employed, indeed, overemployed at times, in 
1%4. W'hilst turnover shoNN cd a further increase, 
the volume of production remained more or less 
the same ; productivity was improved by ration¬ 
alising production and adding to, as well as 
modernising, plant and machinery. The intake 
of orders was larger than in the previous year, 
even though the high figures of 1962 could not 
be equalled, and utilisation of capacity remains 
tssured. 

The ('.ompany*s po’.iuv, having regard to the 
many economic and political factors making for 
uiiccrraiiity in a number of foreign maikeis, aims 
.11 stepping up business activity at home ^^irhoul, 
however, neglecting its foreign business winch 


h.ts become, if at all, even more difliciilt, partly 
as a result of inlensilied foreign competition. 
Ill the large-sc,ile industrial business, both our 
neighbours in the East and the developing 
countries arc clearly tending to an increasing 
extent to acquire complete plants, and this trend 
has resulted in the Company'll previous market¬ 
ing ha\ ing to be adjusted accordingly. An 
additional difficulty in this connection is the 
steady rise in Austrian lab<iur costs which 
tan only be partly offset by an increase in 
product iviiy. 

The balance sheet at December 31. 1964, was 
somewhat narrow'er in scope owing to several 
large orders, which had taken some considerable 
lime to complete, being finally invoiced. The 
balance sheet total once again passed the 
SI,000m. mark, amounting as it did lo SI,010m. 
fixed assets totalled Sl6^m. on December 31, 
1964, and %howed a slight fall as a result of 
invc'-itnenis of app. S23m and Jipri^iaiion of 
s;sm. 


Current assets fell from S 950 m, in 1963 to 
S843m. last ye.ir, following the invoicing of 
several large orders. This also resulted in semi¬ 
finished goods on one side of the balance sheet 
dropping by S230m., and advance payments 
from customers falling correspondingly by 
$]. 38 ni. on the other side» Accounts receivable, 
on the other hand, showed a rise of more than 
SI 56m, 

There was no change in the total of the 
Company's own resources of S226m. as against 
1963. 

The profit and loss account docs not show any 
appreciable changes, eitlier. Wages increases on 
the one hand are balanced by a fall in the total 
of workers and employees, so that total expen¬ 
diture on wages and salaries remained more or 
less the same. 

The year's profit of S9.4m. is larger than that 
for 1963 and enables the Company to distribute 
a dividend of 9 per cent on tlie share capital 
of SlOOm. 
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AtRUNES 


ROME—Capital Stock 30,000,000,000 Lire (entirely paid in) 

GENERAL 

SHAREHOLDERS MEETING 


IIIWIII ON THI IIAI Wt r 
SH£H 

On June 30, 1965, at the Head Oflicc in Vialc 
Maresciallo Pilsudski 92, Rome, [he Aliialia 
Ordinary Shareholders Assembly was held under 
the chairmanship of Dr Nicold Carandini. 

The Assembly unanimously voted to approve 
the balance sheet to December 31, 1964, whicli 
closed with L.271,980,315 Kross profit, and, after 
having placed L.13,599,018 in reserve, to allo¬ 
cate a 5 per cent dividend 10 ("aiegory “ H ’* 
shares f,preferred). 

Tlie report made to the sluireholdei s|u^w^, 
first of all, that the worldwide aii iianspoit 
industry increased approximately 17 per cciii jn 
comparison to the annual average ol the last 
decade, Alitalia shares in this industry-wide 
trend, registering a 16.9 pei ecni iiurease in 
passenger/kms. 

The results of tlie Company’s balance sheet 
would thus have been extremely positive if 
marker trends and the effort made by Alitalia in 
absorbing its growth potential liad not been in 
part neutralised by a series of intermittent strikes 
which immobilised the C!omp:iny’s Heel for a 
total of 11 days at the heiglu of the tourist 
season. The damage caused b\ this rcpcvated 
interruption of service on a world-wide network, 
where the nd\ancemcnt of the C'ompans is sub¬ 
ject to tlic strongest competition, should be 
correlated not only to the large volume of iralhc 
and revenue particular to the summer season, but 
also to the descending curve which extended 
throughout the rest of the season 

Tti this emergency and ilu* adverse inHuenLe> 
c»f the growing spiral of costs, the leceni rcdiic 
tion in international rates, the exceptional 
expenses for training of our cnl’in personnel, 
and finally, the deficit pKxluced on our national 
routes, the Company reacted with every means, 
adopting measures which permitted it 10 reach 
a saiisf.icrory rate of growth and inaintain 
a substantial economic balance as shown iii the 
balance sheet. 

l.’nder these particularly unfavourable con 
dilions the Company proved its solidarity, 
demonstrating a resistance and dynamism which, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks, permitted it to 
increase from total receipts of 92.9 milliard lire 
in 1963 to a total of 106.2 milliard lire in 1964. 
a 14 3 per cent increase. 


‘I’hc following table indicates the uninter¬ 
rupted ascending curve of gross operating 
revenue from 1958 to 1964: 


GROSS OPERATING REVENUE 



Abtolute figures 

Per cent 


(Lit millions) 

increase 

I9S9 

26 119 

•01 2®:. 

IW 

35.023 

34 0«/, 

I960 

44 481 

26 9®/. 

1961 

b9?;s 

33 2’/, 

1962 

80 877 

36 4'V 

I96J 

92.925 

14 

1964 

106,247 

14 3®0 


' 1*0 olfsei the increase in gross operating 
revenue in 1964 rlierc W'as a considerable increase 
in labour costs, in the held of airport taxes, social 
coiitnbuiions tor fhglii personnel and charges foi 
ground service pei'snnnol, 

till 1111 I 

As far as the I'LliLT is concerned the rcjHiri 
shows the progress made in strengtlicning the 
fleet, pulling another r.X>uglns-lK] 8 iet into 
service on the inicTcontincntal routes and tw'o 
medium-range Caravelle jets on the European 
and MeditciTaneai\ networks ; on the mtional 
neiw'oik two turbo-prop Vickers Viscounts w'ere 
purchased On the other hand, two 0(1-3 pro¬ 
peller aircraft were removed from service. C^wo 
other 0(1 3 aircrah. the last of this type in 
Alitalia's property, were removed from service 
during the lirst pari of 1965, and it is cxpecicd 
ih.tl within 1965 all the remaining piston aircrali 
will be retired from service.) 

In addition, dunne the first part ol 196.''. 111 
Older to conloim to the competition .uid propor 
tion the fleet to foreseeable future liallic neces¬ 
sities, three more Arnetican supersonic jets were 
booked, bringing the total number 10 six super 
sonic aircraft. 

T'hercfore. to Oeeeriiber 31, 1964. the com- 
paii\ fleet compiised the following: 


Jet aircraft ... . 

. 34 

Tut bo-prop aircraft 

. 15 

Pitton aircraft 

. » 

Total. 

. 58 


The report then illustrated a comparison of 
.activities performed by Alitalia in 1964, siim- 
mnriced in the following chait: 





% 


1963 

1964 

Change 




1964 63 

Kiii% flo//fi .... 

59.732,364 

68.485.753 

-1-14 6 

Flying hours 

117,919 

132,003 

♦- 11 9 

Passenger s 

2.380,305 

2.610.168 

-f 9 7 

Seats utilised ... . 

56 0% 

55 3?/„ 

1 2 

Mail carried lon/Uim 

10.082 305 

12,073,468 

f 19 7 

Car go car rted. ton 'Ic mn 

67 419.123 

79.193.157 

•r\7 5 

Total lon.'kms earned . 

351.5/5.150 

411.566.691 

f 17 1 

Total load factor. 

53 2% 

52 O",.; 

2 3 

Network length to 




December 3ist krn . 

166.707 

178.858 

+ 7 3 


As far as route operation.s arc concerned, the 
leport illustrates that in effecting programmes 
an attempt w^as made, first of all. toward 
modernisanon of network structure, progressive 
expansion on some markers (Nonh America, Far 
East, Western Africa, Germany) and the rehning 
of service structure, especially those on medium 
and short range hauls. 

On the Intercontinental network the new 

routes inaugurated W’cre Rome-Lisbon-New 
York, Rome-Arhens-Khartoum-Addis Ababa. 
Romc-Athcns-Ammaii. Services for the United 
States were iniensilied, and those for AusiralLi 
were doubled. 

In particular: 

':i. On the North .\tl.iniic network llicie was -m 
improvement in the percentage of cargo spuce 
utilised ; the all c.irgo r)(l-7F was suhsiiiuied 
with the more capicious DC-8E wliich was 
hired ; 

Cb') on the South American network (Vene/uel;i. 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile) although 
the situation is still unstable, results were 
more satisfactory than in 1963 ; 

fc) the Africa routes improved once again ; 

(d; the routes 10 Asia increased considerably 
both in space available and in space utilised , 

(e) the space available for Australia was in¬ 
creased noticeably and was completely 
absorbed by increase in passengers c.irricd. 
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The European network also registered an 
increaNC in space available; however, passengers 
carried increased in smaller measure, and for this 
reason total load factor decreased. 

The result of this year’s activity was therefore 
considerably inferior to that attained in 1963. 
The reasons for such occurrence can be easily 
illustrated: the inauguration of new links with 
i'openhagen, Stockholm, Dusseldorf, are still in 
the initial stages; the unfavourable economic 
and tourist recession now present in Italy. 

In order to continue to improve services on 
our National network, the number of scats avail¬ 
able was increased 17.5 per cent in comparison 
to 1963 by means of links between Rome- 
Naples-Taranto and Romc-Alghcro, by intensi¬ 
fying frequency in some areas (Lombardy, 
Veneto, Puglia) and by employing more capa¬ 
cious aircraft. 'Phis effort notwithstanding, traffic 
did not increase but, in comparison to 1963, 
actually sliowcd a descending curve in its rate 
of growth, further complicated by an increase 
in operating costs. 

Because of a commendable iniiiative of the 
Post and Telecommunications Ministry, an 
agreement between the Ministry and ALI- 
TALI.A was stipulated for the night transport of 
mail on aircraft used only for this purpose. 
Begun in the month of October and extended 
gradually in 1964, iliis service has flown a total 
of ^OS.OOO kms. and carried a total of 1,962,000 
Jvgs. of mail. 


ASSOcrATCD COMffANIIS 

'Phe report illustrates the activity of the 
AsstKiaied C^ompanies. 

S.A.M., which operates with a fleet of 7 
Douglas D(i-6Bs and two Curtiss C-46s, for 
charter services, was noticeably atfecicd by the 
Italian economic recession; revenue was at 
levels lower than those necessary for efficient 
operation. 

A.T.I., whose head office is in Naples and 
whose activities arc carried on principally in 
Southern Italy, has had singular success since 
initialing its services in June, 1964. 

SOMALI AIRLINES, inaugurated in March, 
1964 by the Government of the Republic of 
Somalia, head office in Mogadishu, in which 
ALITALIA has a .50 per cent interest, began 
activity in the month of July with satisfactory 
traffic. 

ELVIE has been affected by the unfavourable 
conditions of its limited service as a helicopter 
link between Naples and the Islands of Capri 
and Ischia. 

SO.GH.ME. has perfected its catering organ¬ 
isation and has increased production in tlie 
Company cafeteria for personnel w'orking at 
Piumicino Airport. 

The project for the constitution of AIR 
UNION in 1964 was set back in an unforsceable 
measure since the passage of the initiative from 
the Companies involved to their respective 
governments is radically changing the opera¬ 
tional set up which the Companies themselves 
had given to the problem. 

The report illustrates the activities performed 
by the ** General Secretariat,’^ the technical and 
operative sectors and the Commercial, Adminis¬ 
trative and personnel sectors. 

The activiry performed by the Air School at 
Brindisi sums up the effort made by the company 
to meet the problem of shortage of pilots, to¬ 
gether with the difficulty of hiring foreign 
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national cabin personnel which has caused such 
setbacks .is to seriously consider the possibility 
of discontinuing or at least suspending the 
courses in question. 

With the hiring of 704 persons ro December 
31, 1964, the total number of (’.onipany em¬ 
ployees increased to 8,637. 

Einally, the report extended thanks to the 
Government Financial .Agency, the Minisiry of 
Transpori, .Ministry of Civil Aviation and I.R.I., 
and all personnel for their collaboraiiun. 


PRO! IT AND loss SIAIFMINF m >64 

Closed v\iili the following results: 

Traffic revenue. L. 106.247.397.37H 

Revvniio front other 

iources. 3.427,523.057 

- L 109.674.920,43 • 

General Operatme Expenses. 97,066.515.140 


Balance. L 12.608,405.291 

Depreciation 

Land and buildin£s.,. L. 166,967.566 

Installations . 352,953,309 

Installations and Sales 

Offices . 697.830.696 

Furniture and fixtures ,, 163,712,969 

Vehicles. 75.001.725 


L. 1.456.465.764 
.. 10.879.959.176 

-L. 12.336.424 940 


Net profit. L. 271.980,351 

Which will be distributed as follows: 

for reserve, 5 per cent. 13,599.018 


Balance. L. 258.381,333 

5 per rent dividend to Category "8” 

(preferred) shares. 250,000,000 

New Balance to be broucht forward. L. 8.361,333 


The Assembly, as stated previously, proceeded 
in approving the balance and tlius nominating 
the new Board of Directors and Board of 
Auditors, for ilie triennial 1965/67. 

Nominated members of the Board of Directors 
were the following: Dott. Ercole Agosta, Gen. 
Ing. Elio Albanesi, Avv. Silvano Barest, Dott. 
Nicol6 Carandini, Gen. Ing. Michele Dc Comes 
Ing. Paolo Douglas Scotti, On. Ing. Enzo Giac- 
chero, Dott, Franco Giazotto, Gen. Ugo Corrado 
Musco, Ing. Eugenio Radicc Fnssati, Dott. 
Rinaldo Santini, Avv. Antonio Sorrciuiuo, Gen. 
S. A. Aldo Urbani, Ing. Bruno Velani, Amb. 
Vittorio Zoppi. 

Nominated members of the Board of Auditors 
were: Prof. Arnaldo Marcant^mio—Presidente, 
Dott. Mario Calamita, Dott. Gaetano Cortesi, 
Dott. Mario Galimberti, Doit. Vittorio Maroni. 

The Board of Directors in a subsequent meet¬ 
ing proceeded in nominating the following: 

Chairman—Dott. Nicol6 Carandini. 

Vice Chairmen—Gen. S. A. Aldo Urbani and 
On. Ing. Enzo Giacchcro. 

Managing Director—Ing. Bruno Velani. 

'Fhc following comprise the Executive Com¬ 
mittee : 

Chairman: Dott. Nicol6 Carandini, Ing. 
Bruno Velani, Dott. Franco Giazotto, Dott. 
Ercole Agosta. 

Rome, June 30, 1965 
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IRISH WIRE PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 

INCRI ASI IN SALES MAINTAINEIJ 

The iwcnty-nimh Annual General Mecrinjt 
of Irish Wire Provliicis Limited was held on 
July 27ih in Dubl.n, Mr John Carew .('h.'ur- 
irian) presiding. 

The following arc extracts fiiMn the state¬ 
ment made by tlie Cliairman in his rc\ijw of 
the year’s operations: 

Tlie Group Profits before Taxation .imountcd 
to ^63,3S9 after making provision for admini¬ 
strative and overhead expenses. Your Directors 
recommend a final dividend oC 10 per cent 
making a total of 15 per cent for the year. 

Sales have ag.iin maintained their ste.idv 
increase in comparison with the previous year 
although they were affected by ilie Building 
Strike. 

It is interesting to note that the selling prices 
for all our products arc in line with the British 
prices, and that our present prices are m f.ict, 
in gcner.tl, similar to iJiosc of 1959. 

When the National Wages Award was agreed 
on at the beginning of 19e>4, it vs as conlidenily 
expected that a period of stability would follow 
for some considerable lime. Unforiunaielv, the 
icvcrse has been the case due to sirikes, oiricial 
or otherwise, and in the Building Industry 
alone over 400,000 man-days were )v>m in the 
Near following ilie award. 

In order to endeavour to sircn’then our 
position in the future wc have over the >euis 
constantly sought to .achieve greater efficiencv 
by introducing modern methods and co/icentra- 
lion on mass production methods. 'Fliis is 
reflected in our regular purchasing of new plant 
and machinery. 

ACFIVITIF.S BROADFNFD 

In addition to striving to produce our tradi¬ 
tional lines more economically, wc have con¬ 
sidered it prudent to broaden our activities, and 
we have entered into a Stocking and Trading 
Agreement with the G.K.N. Group. Wc com¬ 
menced selling under this heading in July last, 
and tlie results are reflected in our increased 
profits for the year, in spite of the drop in our 
Sales due to the Building Strike. This activity 
is as yet only at the formative stage. We antici¬ 
pate further benefits as it develops. 

Your Board are constantly seeking further 
opportunities to expand our interests^ and with 
this end in view wc decided to commence pro¬ 
duction of wire of the flnest sizes in Stainless 
Steel, Pcrmanickcl, Monel, and other materials. 
Wc are extending our factory to house this 
increased production. The building of the 
new factory has commenced which wc expect 
will be completed before the end of the year. 
New plant has been purchased and production 
has starred in some of these lines in space 
temporarily provided in our existing premises. 

Next year we hope to inform you of si ill 
further diversificaiion which your Board is 
contemplating. 'This matter is receiving our 
earnest .utention at the moment. 

As you arc aware, various inducements ol 
one kind or another have been offered lo 
encourage the development of the Country’s 
industrial activities. It i.s, therefore, with no 
little pride that wc mention that the funds for 
our extensions to dare have been provided 
entirely out of the Company's own resources. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SCOTTISH & NEWCASTLE BREWERIES LIMITED 

LARCL-SCAII CAPITAL INVISTMCNT CONTINUIS 

MARKED INCREASl IN COSTS DURING u/>4 

SIR Wil l LAM McLVVAN YOUNGER ON jUSTII ICA I ION 
I OK KOAKIVS EXPANSION POLICY 


The Anruinl Gcncnl Mcciin-j 4>l Scuiush & 
Newcastle llrcwciics Limiicil will Iv lu-kl nii 
September 2iitl in liiiinbinyli 

The following is the Suiicment by the 
Cliairman, Sir William Me Ewan VounKtr, Bt, 
D$0« which has been eirciiluted vsiih the Reporr 
and Accounts for tlie year ended April 30. 19(o; 

You will see from the Account*« thai the profit 
for the year under review, before rax, but afici 
all charges and interest, amounted m /^.S,547,635. 
an increase of £359,287, or appiuxinuiiely 4 4 
per cent. The profit for the hall-year to 
October 31 si showed an increase on the pieviou> 
year of (,'519,768, and the profit lor ihe ludt->cMi 
10 April 30lh a decrease of £160.4S1. l^ofit tin 
the year after tax, at X 5,657.63^, compaicd wiili 
a figure for the previous year of £4,219,348. bin 
this was due to an abnormalh low laxaiion 
chirge, to which I shall reier later. 

The fall in the profit figure foi the second 
part of the year, though not large and generally 
in line with the experience of oilier Hreweiy 
Cxiinpanies, was something of a disappoiiiimeiu 
since sales for the half-year—iunablv over the 
Christmas and New Year period were reason¬ 
ably satisfactory and there wa^. in particular, a 
further very substantial increase in sales of heg 
beers. I had, indc*cd, expected that ihe improve 
ment in sales would have oflfsei rising cost-s and 
charges, but lluu especial ion was not fulfilled, 
and a very careful examination of all wosis in in 
course of being carried out. 

PROBI.CAl Of ni.siv. costs 

During the year many charges and costs rose 
steeply. Some of these increased charges w-ere a 
direct and Lne^ntable ^c^mlc of expansion, and of 
large-scale capital investment. 'Fhus the 
Accounts show that Debenture Stock .and 
Secured Loan Interest rose by /J 3 S 9 , 7 S 3 , nnd 
depreciation of Fixed Assets by £161,892. Such 
increased charges arc, of course, not in them¬ 
selves a matter for concern provided the invest¬ 
ment involved, whether in licensed property or 
new buildings and plant, fur example, yields a 
proper return on atpital invested: iliuugh it 
must be remarked iluit such reiuni not alw'ays 
immediate. A much more scrioii.s inuiicr was the 
marked increase during the year in many cost', 
bearing diiccily on profit margins, in salaries, 
in Feusion I’und contributions, in wages, in 
NLiiioiial In.surance contnlmiions. in R.itc*s. and 
in many other things besides. 1 do not a».cepi 
the view that all such iiKreasetl vosis are always 
inevitable, even in the higid.\ inflationary 
economy of to-day, still Jess ihai ihev caniH»i 
often be largely offset by increased cllieiem v ; 
but to .avoid, or minimise, such erosion ol pmfii 
nurgins is no easy task, and here I mu'i. 1 think, 
observe, in a period of rapid expansion - .ind the 
c\p:insion of the Ciroup in recent years has been 
very rapid—nnd in c\ period of changing paricrn'* 
of trade, it is particularly dilTkoli to build up 
really effective machinery for ct>st ctmirol, and to 
ensure lh.it the building up of new Depart¬ 
ments to compete with changed circumstances 
and new’ opportunities, is not on nn excessive 
scale and is iiiaLclicd by economics elsewhere. 


Indtcd 11 1 . noi .ilw.iNs praciicablc to do so, 
siiac sikIi lieu dcwlopincni" often call for lame 
and iminciiiatc iiunaf c.spcndiiuic Inuli on capital 
and on income avcoiiiii 

I can, howevei', assure von tli.u ihc Board 
aic lulb auare of the necessin for .i most c ucliil 
review ol all coms and of ci>nlinLially s|riving 
for im teased cMiciency in all Deparimeiiis. VtV 
fully appreci.ice that mere expansion ol sales 
has no merii in itself and uiilc'S carefully 
planned and conirolled wan lod to iiiiprolitabic 
capital espeiidiuire, hr leased cos|s, aiul lowei 
piofits 

W'h.le I am ilisciissinu profit^. I niighl, pei 
haps, diau yonr aileiiiioii to the fad dial, a^ 
eotupaied wiih olhei majoi lliewcry Gornpanies. 
we at pix-setil sutler tioni two substantial handi 
I tips In Scotland .and North lust F.ngbml, 
when- b> far the greater pan ol oui tr.ade lies. 
iu>i oiiK IS the level ot pios}X‘rii> and ol pur 
chasing powei not as great as elsewlieie in 
luiglind. km in addition, beei pines aie geiiei- 
allv lower 

CHii' V('iiR .iiid .Spiiu ,Siil»Mdiai\ .\\:u l.ml.o- 
Mi-PhcTson I.muted, iiail another veiy successinl 
\e:ii .11 home and abroad and rhere can be little 
vloubi that, in the course ol a few years, it \^ill 
in.ike a really subsiaiilial contrihuiiou to Ciroup 
pnWifs. Tti the meantime, and for some two yeais 
to «.ome. It nuisL be iipprcciated tliat very huge 
expenditure on whisky fillings, and heavv pro¬ 
motional expenditure in important expori 
markets, must limit that coniribiuion 

DIXIDIM) \M) COKPOKAIION I W 

I referred at the beginning of rny siaiemcm to 
the .ibnormally low tax charge. 'I'his situation 
has arisen beuiuse this year we have to provide 
lot C'-orporarion Tax, but still retain the tax 
deducred from Dividends and Debenture Stock 
Interest, instead of, as in die future, handing it 
over Ui the Revenue. In ihc'xo circumstances, 
and bearing in mind the addiliemni burden of 
taxation which faces us, the Dircxrtors have con¬ 
sidered It wise to increase the total ordinary 
divideiul by 1 per cent only, and iveoininend an 
unchanged final dividend of 8 per cent, making 
a total of 14 per cent for the year as compared 
uiih 13 pel ceiii last yeai 

We have considered it desirable lo make pro 
vision lor (Corporation Tax at 40 per cent. It 
seems to iis prudent to do so in the light ol 
present circutnstances, but f would not like 
there lo be any doubt aNiul my views on Midi .i 
level of rax We hear t.ilk of the many C.oin 
panics who. allegedly, will bcnelii from (’orpora 
noil 'I'ax. but if the rale is fixed at 40 pet ceiil 
ihcv could onlv be n small minority. In anv 
event, su far as tins (iroup is concerned, C'or- 
poraiioii Tax at 4f) per cent, coupled wiili the 
new taxation provisions as a whole, would, il 
fully in force, cost us in tax on the basis of this 
year’s figures approximately £350,000 more than 
Income Tax at 8s. 3d. and Proliis 'fax at 15 i>ci 
cent, and approximately £550,000 more iJian 
Income 'Fax at the previous rate of 7s. 9d. and 
Profits Fax .11 15 per cent. 


In fact. Corporation 'l\ix ap.iri, ilieie has 1>ccp 
imposed on iiidusliv a Mibsianiiallv heavier 
burden of taxaiioiu with increases in National 
Insuranve contribuiions—wjiicli will cost this 
Group approximatel) £100,000 in a full year— 
in fuel ui.x, and in Vehicle li.xcise Duty, and, ol 
course, with cvei tmmnting Local Authority 
expendiiLire tJie burden ol rates is rising steeply 
It has been claimed that C.oiporalion 'lax, 
as fraincil. by hivouring a liigli level ol retained 
profiis. will thereby siiinvduie enterprise and 
moderiiisaiion. SuvMi a claim bears little relation 
to neiual expellence. and the i.ix will in laci 
penalise expanding ('oirpanies. like ours, wliieli 
require lo (iiiiiice a subsi.nill.il pan ol ihen 
eapilal invesiment b\ new eapiial • siiielv « 
eiirinus wav ol promoting expansion, tmHleinis.i 
rion, anvl enterprise. 


Mil VCCOUMS 

I iK*w uiin to the Aeeouni-.. Die t on olKkue«.' 
UmIukv Sheet s|un\s ih.u during the \e.ii u. 
h.ive eoiiliiuied wiili vei'v sulisr.iiiml invesimenr 
paiiRularlv in 1 Reused Piopeiiie . 'I'he nei 
increase in I'l'cd Assets, as \oli will see 
arnounud to iust ovei /^6 million, ot whkli 
Licensed Properties ineluding I’liiinys and 
I'urnislnng.s aceounted for lusi undei £4 
million. Included in this ligure are considerable 
purchases of individual Licensed Properties, and 
building of new and reconstruct ion of existing 
properties Diiring the year, in fact, wc cotn- 
pJeled flic Tinio I'lrs Iloiel and Lome Hotel, 
Unh in Glasgow, and the Stialhclyde Hotel, 
(xnbv, rogeiher with 14 new Public Houses 
Wc have also carried vnit 9 schemes of majoi 
alieraiions to Hotels and Public Houses. In 
the course of the current year there will be undci 
c'OiistxuctKm 3 new Hotels and 41 new Public 
Houses, nnd mtijoi alterations to 9 Hotels and 
Public Houses will be in hand. 

,StrK‘ks, once again, show' a very large increase • 
the tolal increase in two veais amoLinling to no 
less than £.^ million. There arc, however, 
certain reservations lo be made here. There 
have been in tliis perit>d two increases in lixcis«.- 
Duty. ItK hided in the ligure tor stocks are, tor 
example, kegs, of whiuh we have made verv 
huge purchases to meet our rapidly increasing 
tiade in keg heirs And, as I mcmioiied list 
vear, wc have U> piovide foi lilliiigs ol whiskv 
well in excess of pieseiii sales Neveitheless, the 
Directors lecognise that the |sositioii here is mu 
wholly salisfacltirv and that a most careful 
scriiriny is rcxpiired. more pariieularly since, as 
will lie sc*en from ihe Accounts, and in spite <»l 
a placing of £3’. million 6, pei ccni IX^icmure 
Stock early this year. Hank ('tverdrafts are sonic- 
wh.ii higher ilian a year ago. 

Here I should meniion that the Hoard intends 
lo subniti proposals to SuK*kholders to v.iry the 
present limit on Ciroup borrowings which is 
unduly restrictive and out of line with modern 
practice. Full deudiv of die proposals will be 
given in an cxplaiuiioiy memorandum which will 
be issued w'iilt the Notices convening the neces¬ 
sary .Meetings. 



THH l (A>\l)Mlsr Al-'C'.UST U, I'JfO 
CUKKIM PROSIMC IS 

Prospers for ihc current year are very OiH»»ult 
TO assess, in view of polilieal and econoinL un- 
«-eir:iiniics, and in panii iilar, iineennirny n» 
"hat may be the eirect on piirchaNinit power ol 
evisving and perhaps further dcttnnonaiy 
measures. In normal eirciimsianccs the oiiilook 
eould be consideted quite got>d, with salch boili 
in Sctifland and in the Noriii Iiasi of linRlaiid 
showing an merease over last year's figures, and 
"iili every reason to aniicipate growing 
prosperity in these parts of the Country. More 
than that really cannot usefully be said, but I 
must point out that three out of the last four 
Hudgeis have increased lixcise l^iilies on beer, 
wines and spirits, and express the liope that this 
will be remembered if futliter deHatiotiary 
measures - in pniiiciilar the so-called regulator— 
are conicmpUiied. So far as whisky is concerned 


liMracis fiom the suucmcnl of the chairman, 

Mr Harry Kiskin. 

Financial Results : Ciroup Proiii, before ia\, 
amounts to /.H0S,748 compared "itli £.764,119 
for the previous year. A final dividend of 20 pet 
cent is proposed, making 30 per ceni for the year 
against 37'. per cent on smaller issued equity 
tapiial for the prevK»us year. 

Coniinudity trading and general merchant' 
iiig : Our activities in llicse spheres have 
continued to expand and ih*^ proflis e:uncd dur 
iiig the past year have been a rc\:ord. 

Acroprccu Liiuiied: h has taken longer to 
overcome the miu.ai problems resulting from the 


c:OMPANY MHirrfNG RMPOR'IS 

repeated increases in duty, such as we have re¬ 
cently experienced, arc a direct incentive lo 
similar action by Foreign Oovernmcnis: the 
more so since Scutch Wbiskv is now mote 
expensive to buy in Scstiland than in many 
of our mt>st vital export markets. As for Beer, 
I shall only comment that, in S;.otLiiHl, apart 
hoin price changes to cover increased Uxeise 
Duties, we have only increased our beer prices 
once in the past ten years. Such resiiaini would 
appear to Irave been very poorly rewarded and 
gives, 10 put it iiiildly, little incentive ro heed 
Ciovenmieni appeals lo try to keep prices “liable. 

A^ 1 said ar the beginning of my remarks, I 
consider the results for the \ear M»meihing of a 
disappointmciil. Nevertheless, we believe that 
our policies in general, and in particular our 
programme of expansion in iltc main in Sctit- 


erecuon of a new factory in the North of Eng¬ 
land, but I am confident that the company will 
contribute to profits of current and future vents 
in line with our original cxpeciaikm. 

Fcnchurch Insurance Holdings l.td.: 'Hiis 
publicly quoted company lias passed through a 
process of consolidaium. 

I*'iiture Prospects : I have great conlideiicC in 
the strength of the group and ns ability to 
o]KMaie profitably in changing conditions. I am 
most hopeful that the results loi the current 
vear will sliovv tiinlier progress over the year 
jiisl ended. 


land .ind Nonh East England, though 
heavy capii.il investment well beyond w hat cinild 
be financed out of rcinined piofits, have been 
well conceived. Expansion has, perhaps, at 
limes been somewhat f^astcr than we would have 
Wished, but we consider it necessary to tike 
advantage of new opportunities ns tiiey .irise, 
and il the Company's profit record and the 
growth in c*amings on Ordinary Sux k is i.iken 
ovei a pericxl of years the restilis aie undeniably 
satisfactory. I do not doubt iliai fuiure results 
will simikirly itistify the policies which we have 
piusueil and are continuing to pursue. 

^'his Ill-, not been an easy yc.ir, and miny 
problems also lie ahead, but I would not like to 
close my remarks without expressing once more 
the Board’s appreciation of ilie outsi.mJing 
efforts ol our staff at all levels. 



PARIS 

(Iron niul Steel) 
lOKMAIION Of SACIlOK 


The .Annual Gener.tl Meeting of HE 
WHNDEU E'r CfE, S.A. was held in Pans on 
June 22. 1965 under the ('.haii m.inship of 
Comte Eniinatiuel de Mitry. 

'I'he Meeting approved the .tccounrs for the 
vear 1964 which showed gross proliis of 
I’rs. 130,326.264 <compared with 1962: Frs. 
149m. and with 1963: Frs. 118m.). ’fhe whole 
of ilie gross profits were allocated to depreciation 
of Jlxed assets. li was proposed to pav .a gross 
dividend of 5 per ccmii or Pis. 3.50 per sh.irc out 
e)f the reserves. 

The Annual Report of the B>>aril of Directors 
for 1964 draws attention lo the .ippreciable re¬ 
covery in iron and sleel out put and '•ales in 
J-'rance, alter a leiigihy period of st ignation, hut 
stresses the “ disorderlv " price compciitinn in 
the luiropean Iron and Steel CominuiijiV and on 
export in irkLis. 

(HI I Pill RICOVIRS 

DE WliNDEL ET ClE, played a large part 
in the recov^rv in Immiicc by r.iising ou.pui; 

(31 iron ore lo 7,154,000 tons, 

Uf pig iron to 2,S40,000 lon^, 

(3f steel to 3,011,(X)0 loils, 
including out put by SOLLAC 

Deliveries of semi-hnishej and nnishid pro¬ 
ducts rose to 2,236,000 tons. 

Turnover increased to Frs. 1,S(M.71S..S6.S. 

Invcsnncnis in nc\v work and financial con¬ 
tributions to subsidiaries on the occasion of 
capital iiicTeaNCs, aiuoiuired to Frs. 143.220,341. 
Elements included insiallarions ai ITauis Foiir- 
neaiix- de Jtieuf .'tnd Paturnl, port faciliiies on the 
Mtwelle, the mill for broad-flanged Joists, the 
modernisaiion of the iron ore mines, workers* 
housing, nnd in 1964 the formation, rogcilicr 
with STDEIX^R, of SACIILOR S<k’icic dcs 
Acieries de I-orrainc. 

MW WORKS 

This (AMiipany was to build a new group of 
facilities in die valley of the Oruc including an 
oxygen steel works a blooming installation, a 
semi-rmished products line, a merchant-bar 
rolling mill, (^mstrutrion began in 1964. 

The operations of the principal snbsidiarie- 
of DF. \VENDHL, and nouibly of SOLLAC 
■\Societc- Lorraine dc Laminage t^oniinu) were 
satisfactory ; in particular output ro^c fctill 
further. 

The Report, the. .Accounts. mJ the propo»«.als 
put forward by the Boaid ol 13:re..ior' were 
approved. 


MVF YEAR RECORD 


^'c•Br ended .March 3JsT 


('apital and reserves 
(iroiip pndit before laxHUon 
(iroup profit available for appropiiaiion 
Equity dividends . 
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WOOL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

THE SFVlrN'riiHNTH ANNUAL GENERAL .MEF/l'ING of Iimu Vi'ool InduMnes 
Limitcii was held in London on .August 5ih. 

'Die following points arc in the Quiirman's Si.atc-mcnt: — 

^ EMU hand knitting wool sales in the current year have continued at a kywer level and 
during the season wool prices fell hy 20 per cent, necessitaiiiig the write dow’n of stocks 
yC43,000. This write down was withdrawn from a specific stock i -serve cre.aied over 
the past few years to cater for any large fall in wool values. 

The ACTlVrrY, SAMMY and SLIM.MA companies, forming the clothing division, 
have had a year of mixed fortunea. Slimma Limited, specialists in ladies* slacks, skirts 
and casual wear, had a record year and made an excellent contribution to the group 
profit. 

^ Our overseas trading continues to expand .and we shall receive a dividend from our J.irge 
interest in the spinning and dyeing mills in .Australia. The .Australian tiisirihuiion 
company made a loss in its second season, due largely to heavy advertising development 
costs, 

if Fronts before tax arc £*102.999 compared with £.244.361 in 1964. 

if Your Board recommends a final dividend of 7.' per ceni making 30 per ueni lor ilie vear. 


LEWIS & PEAT, LIMITED 

ANNCAL GENERAL MEETING AMCtST 3l.sl 
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WESTON-EVANS 

(HOLDINGS) 

(Manufdcrurerf ofPfipcr Makinj;, Textile 
Finishing and Laundry Machinery also 
Mechanical Handling Equipment) 

A RECORD YEAR 

The ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Weston-Evans (Holdings) Limited was held on 
August 5th in London, Mr Fred Crosland, 
FCA (the chairman), presiding. 

llie following is an extract trotn hi^ circulated 
statement: 

As indicated by the preliminary announcement 
of March 26, 1965, the group profits arc a record 
at £251,922, comparing with last year’s figure of 
£184,927. The taxation charge of £137,205 leaves 
a surplus of £114,717 apinst £91,564 for 1964. 
Althougli for the first time the shares issued in 
connection with the acquisition of F'. F:. Callow 
(Fmginccrs) Ltd. rank for dividend, the directors 
are pleased to be able to recommend a final 
dividend of 20 per cent less tax, making a total 
distribution for the year of 30 per cent, com¬ 
pared with 27i per cent for the previous year. 

The year has seen an increased demand for all 
our products and the larger bank overdraft re¬ 
flects this situation. The principal ditliculty in 
mceiihg requirements has been shortage of labour 
which is acute in every industry in the areas 
where we arc established, and elsewhere. 

Last year the Chairman reported further im¬ 
provement in the results of our American activi¬ 
ties ; I am pleased to say that this state of 
affairs has continued, resulting in a record profit. 

Thomas Bradford & C<o. Ltd. was primarily 
acquired for its labour and plant resources, 
which were urgently needed to meet the volume 
of orders in our other divisions, Tliere lias been 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

conniderable progress during the year in making 
available for the laundry industry attractive 
machines of modem design. The time has 
arrived when we should benefit from the neces¬ 
sary ** spade work ’* and can expect a profit 
contribution commensurate with the capital 
employed. 

The expansion potential of F. E. ('.allow 
(Engineers) l,td. referred to in last year’s State¬ 
ment is evidenced by the year’s record turnover 
and prospects. T*his profitable expansion has 
in a large measure been made possible through 
the facilities provided by the group. 

In addition to our American activities, we are 
engaged in supplying markets all over the world. 
Special elFort has been made during the year to 
trade with the Soviet and associated countries. 

The year has seen the creation of a Research 
and Development Depariinent from which much 
benefit has already been derived. The maiiagc- 
mciii c.spect many more advantages in the near 
future. 

All divisions have full order books, but due to 
the naliiie of our operations, they arc liniiit'd to 
approximately iliree months full production. It 
is thcrelore not possible to forecast with cer¬ 
tainty lor a whole year ahead. However, having 
regard to tlie present orders on hand, the en¬ 
quiries receiving attention, and the improved 
potential because of our more diversified 
engineering products, but bearing in mind ih.at 
the American subsidiary may face some fall in 
activity, T can look forward to the profits of the 
year under review being maintained in the cur¬ 
rent financial year. 

Speaking generally and within the limits 
imposed, it would appear that the Board’s estab¬ 
lished policy of retention and distribution w’ill 
not be materially affected by the Finance Bill. 

TIic* report and accounts were adopted. 
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COX AND WYMAN 
LIMITED 

The sixth Annual General Meeting of Cox 
and Wyman Limited was held on August 5ih, 
in London, Sir Christopher Bullock, KCB, CB£ 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from hix circulated 
statement: 

The Accounts shew a record profit of 
£152,627 before Debenture Interest and Taxa¬ 
tion as again.st £136,188 last year—an increase 
of £16,439. The total dividend for 1964-65 is 
again 11 per cent, but is payable on a larger 
capital. 

The number of volumes produced at Reading 
and I'akenham broke last year’s record by a 
substantial margin. As in 1963-64, the increase 
was mainly in paper-Hicks, but case-bound 
books again shewed a rise. We have spent very 
large sums in recent years on modernising, and 
adding to, our plant, and we intend to continue 
the process year by year within Uie limits of 
available tinance. 

TTie provision of additional printing plint is 
an expensive process which takes time. Nevei- 
theless, we hope to see steady growth over the 
years; .and I find no reason to modify niv 
confidence in the longer-term prospects for the 
(’ompany. Our chief problem remains rising 
costs, and not least wage costs. 

As to prospects for 1965-66, s.ales for the first 
two months of the year have been more than 
maintained, our Order Books are again in a 
very healthy condition, and the Works look like 
being fully employed for some months to come. 

The report was adopted. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 

Tlic thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Picture O>rporatioa Limited 
was held on August 6th in London. 

In his siatcmciit circulated w'ith the report 
and accounis, Sir Philip Warter (the chairmaiu 
said that the (iroup Profit before Taxation 
amounted to £5,187,000 as compared with 
£5,222,000. He added: It has been possible 
to achieve this excellent result despite the in¬ 
evitable lull in A.B.C’. Television Limited's 
profit resulting from the new levy on advertise¬ 
ment revenue because of the improvement in 
the cinema rc.siilts and the better trading figures 
achieved by film production and disuibuiion. 

In a detailed review of the Group’s activities. 
Sir Philip said that the current year would see 
much activity by Associated British Cinemas 
Limited and he hoped to sec the better trend 
in cinema business maintained. 

Tlic Chairman then referred to the improved 
results from Film Production and Distribution 
and continued: In terms of advertisement 
revenue and output of programmes for the net¬ 
work A.B.C’. Television has had a good year. 
Gross Advertisement revenue, less agency com¬ 
mission, reached the record figure of £9,911,000. 
Out of this revenue £2,001,000 (covering an 8 
months’ period) was provided for the new levy 
on advertising receipts under the rcquircmenis 
of the Television Act, 1964. In the current 
year it is estimated that A.B.C. Television’s pay¬ 
ment in le \7 may reach £3,000,000 and some 
reduction in profit must be expected. 

The report was adopted and the 30 per cent 
dividend (same) approved. 


CENTROVINCIAL ESTATES 

The AnnuaJ General Mceiinfi of Ccntrm-incial Estates Jsiniired was held on An/:tist 
"Sth in London. The following are extracts from the cirLitluted Repott of the Cluiirman 
and Joint Managing Director^ Mr J. Gold, ARICS, AAl: 

PROFITS AND DIVIDEND; The net profit for ihe year ended March 25. 1965, 
after taxation, at £121,375 compares with £93,020 for the previous year. The Directors 
recommend a dividend of Is. per share, less tax, on the capital of £817,440, as against lOld. 
per share paid for the previous year on the smaller capital of £640,000, and with the usual 
reservations as to unforeseen circumstances the Btvird expects at least to mdintnin the 
same dividend on the capital as increased below, in respect of the years 1966 and 1967. 
This allows for the first impact of corporation tax in 1966/67, even at a rate of 40 per cent. 

SHARE OPTIONS: The Yorkshire Insurance C'o. Ltd., and Barclays Bank Pension 
Trust Fund have exercised options on March 31, 1965, to convert £200,000 of their 
6\ per cent First Mortgage Debenture Stock 1991 in the Oimpany into 240,000 new 
Ordinary Shares of 4s. each at tlie conversion price of 16s. 8d. per share ; and pursuant 
to the Agreement of September 16, 1963, have subscribed on April 1, 1965, for a further 
180,000 Ordinary Sliarcs at a price of 20s. lOd. per share. 

DEVELOPMENTS: By the acquisition of the Golby-Ilalc Investment Group shop 
property investments have l)cen considerably increased. Developments in hand comprise 
seven major provincial shop centres as well as a number of smaller shopping parades in 
the South of England and the Midlands. Three new office buildings are being erected 
at Croydon and Finchley and of the seven new buildings completed six arc already let. 

CONTINENTAL: Major building operations are being undertaken in Paris, xMadrid 
and Barcelona and good progress has been made in regard to sales. 

Our programme over the next five years can be estimated at a figure of approximately 
£10 million. 

Copies of the Report and Account.^ are obtainable from 
the Secretary, Melrose House, Sat'ile Row, London, W.l* 
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Sth 

VENERATION 

COJMPIJTEIIN? 

Wc wish to recruit experienced SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 
and PROGRAMMERS whose thoughts arc largely 
directed toward^ the future pattern of integrated 
inforination systems. 

have a nucleus of a long-term planning section and 
need U> cxoi ^nd it . We als o ha ve a gener ation, 

piu h i ujo prainh; liiff^compute? and XTuimbcr of applications 
both opcrailonal and undcTTfevijlopjjicn^ 

Our long-term plans embody philosophies and dev ices ^far 
beyond the scope of present practicability. If you cJn 
see yourself helping to plan and implement a project such 
as this, please vmiIc to me, giving brief details of your 
career to date. 

The Computer Development Munuger, 

Cerclios I ..Id., 

Victoriu Road. London, N.W*I0. 


N ot ti nghairiBliire 
County Council 

('ountff Phiniiing DfparLnwnl 

I’l.ANNlNO A-SMltil'ANr in the 

).i« M'lfipnii'nt, i‘lan Im' wurk cnii. einod 

in.itnlv with the Mieiiil luiii ciIUlMI utiuil 
iJ uMsioiis m the leMi'u ol liie rUiii 

A|inhc.i'ii - ‘<hfiilltl hold LTlii>«** • it V Oi-'in* 

'’1 .HM»Mipi i.itf .iiicl p'fii'i.iljl’. iiu\u 

«''prni-Tu e m ii pl intuivr oilu e 

S. il.iiv AilliiM A1‘T r.h I'lt I-III ' Tr> to 

' 1 .{4ii pi 1 iuiniiiii commi'ii .n su'c-'idMi;- to 

(<ii ilifiiMl IIIII^I IInil t> vOn'jeiire 5 <l pt i reliT. 
iciiiinnl i>''pi'U IS piiii ',11 .ipp.iiMil cii 'll 
I'lill p.t11iiii-liid im ii.iiiirs .iiul 

■idilTsses ol Iwii leleiees to OoUJllv 
r. f-1 • " r:. 

In An !• t Ji. I'lii.S 

A n HAVIH. 

k III ; il-' * 'ii’ini .» < || 

IJnivevsit.y of Queensland 

'rhf Unlv ites iipnllcTip-ns Ju 

lolInniM ' .11 ion Tin nhi 

il.ili: s1hj\ The '.iLil 

T. I'. IiiHM. L‘A’,4nO 7.1 '.'AlOO rAJlOO 

Lrrluror In Aartcullural Economics 
(Farm Management) 

Applii'.iiit.s .should liold ii drifiee. in 
■I'll iculturi*. BUIii'iiltinul ceonnikiieA or 
I'i'onoinli s, with pii.sl-;:i.tdniili' iju:»Mii”ii .mms 
III ltd III iii;iniivtMii«*ni, pi'Oli*iably liii-luihiii: 
siimi* fi<*ld f’.pcrlenrc (September loth i 
The Univi'i'.'ilty provides Supcruiitiuaiiuii 
‘.iiiiilur III !•'S i? U , Hii«‘.jn« A'-dhluiu e. 

Smdv Leave sind Tiavcl Cranth, 

Aiklidouu] Infill mill ion mid .ippllrni mn 
toniis a ill be .iiippli«d upon retinevl to the 
AsMK'l.itlon of Ciiiiiiiuniwi'ulih Univci.sines, 
Murlboioti'.h House, I'lill Mull. Ltitidon, S W,l. 


University of London 
CasscI Itcadership in Kronomirs 
at London School of Economies 


Thr .‘ien.tlf unite i|ipIi<'.(Moio for the 
(\Osfl ni>iiiler;.hip In Kcoiinmli a (wilh 
■-lieiM.iJ ln(c:cst in liimncial iiistitutlonn mul 
the will kniK .il iJii- cnpiial imirkel) tcnablo 
III the London Rchniil of L'ennoinlrs and 
ruhllc.il Scii'iii'i' twiarv si-alr i: . 1 . 45(1 by 
.Cmo to I. 1 'ill j .'Till plus cat) I^onikm 
Allnwiinei I Iroiii riiMolHT 1. IsifiS. 01 as Mjon 
ii' po'.'ible Anuhi .illi'iis <10 

enpies) iijija be ir<,*)\L‘d nut Iai<*v th.m 
.SrpIrUllif! ’1 l'l|,T 1 .' Iltf Ai'Hili-til'f 
H'M'Oli.ii. (Imix.i'iu 111 Ijon 'ton Syilit'i ) 

w f'!. furii v.ibJm JifillieT p.nti.MiTars 
in.iv be iiijl iliifil. 


W.T3N().V1I.'-,T ii'-|iiiii>il to work 111 I'H't Afilra 
liii iillii i'<] ■ III pm III ii 11 (111 indu'til.il piiiji'i't 
app.alsul Shiiiild have niinnniini live .vrar.V 
iridii-iiial ('\pi ni'iii'e III! ludinu niJikel .mhvi'v 
unik Oil'- ,\e.ti (Iiiilnici Fit'e hull'lltiu ,11 id 
bi lirljf, VVuIi' Uu.\ I'l.iO, -lilllli; ilL't.iil.^ iil 
('AparlviiM' iind ‘..iluiv inpilied 

LKAOmn MAKAOI.MKNT (XINSUIiTlNO 
CtUUlJI' i.'i .'.(■ekniu u. nian m inoiiun iui ihclr 
pennomUs and .iiatlsrles depaitment. Duties 
Mill In'liiile oiiiiuiiiilr sluilii-.s and tin* 
eolleitaai and intcipriiallon of statliitUn 
lur lii'lil .siji'ijH I'ownn'.; .1 wale iuUkc of 
111.11 kei.; at hurni; and ubiiiad. 

Applicants should lia\e a urinei'dly dciin'p 
piefeiablv In uiie ul the ^(m-IuI .seleiii'ea, mid 
1-2 jesir.s* i"iperuinro in Indiiatry or an 
ii"eniy. 7’lu* pieffired <ibc uintje will !)« 

22-2.S. 

Pltnoe leplv miIIi full di'lmlh lo: 

.T 11. Klkan, Lsn . 

V nijn.sijit !na Oioup Lid . 

13 Oiosvenm I'luce, 

I,oiidon. S W I. 


New Zealand 

UnivcrsUif of Canlcrburi/, 

Chnstchurch 

Lecturer in Accqutitaiicy 

Ai>pi!eniion.s are uivltril f«j- the 
IIImva-menitoned poaithm. Applicants vill 
bo i'xnt--ri,ed to pinSM'.*)': u uiUwiKity defreo 
pr«r(irBhl.T with ti rapoKnlMd prufeahionml 
qualinculloM m Hii'uiiiiianry m nddltluR. bill 
eonsidciatliin will bu idveii to ap^icaRto wlih 
iiniverKiiy (luuIlfleatUaiN only, in spedRl 
clrrumstiineaM im u»ph<'.Ant with profenlonnl 
<j null Heat inns vho does not hold a iintTersity 
dcKi'ce will be considered. Li^urlnsi 
exiiei leiioe and unicllcul experience in some 
fields of uveououng aic deilnbla quaiiftentlun". 
idLxed to die j 
“ T RUirtim n. 


'.oodTci anQiuii. CommeiuiiK 
aiiluiv IS in ai-eurdunce with qiiuIUlcatlons 
and cxperiencv--the dexl^natlun “ Beaier 
i-ei't iiici " Is used to denote Biembcrs of 
:,tail wiio aie above the £2.000 bar. 

AppixjvMBd fares to Chrlhtcliureh will be 

-tPgjUirr with actual roniovaf expeiLses within 
upeulKfl I hnit^ , 

Further niirtleuliii-r^d info rmatio n as to 
the ll>••liIud of appUiaiUou aliouldbe nbtame J 
friini th*. Axfuirlation of ConimonweaiUi^^ 
Vlunri'an 5SVMHI.0l.lHl 


u uwcc). Mann 
Liiindnn. S W 1. 


Appiicuiinns closu. In New Zealand and 
iindmi, on Srptewbfr 39, 1995. 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 654 and 655 


Industrial 

Intelligence 



person (miuQ or woman) who has 
d flair for tearebing for, noting, 
recording uihI, iodekblg c»sential 
facts conAlfnihg companies and 
industries in all parts of the world. 
Age is immaterial but accuracy is 
esscntud. 

This appointment murks the 
e*'!ahlj>hineiit of a self-contained 
intclliiiflkc 4ivisioh to repkicc the 
services currently jirovided IlPm 
outside specialist &ourccT*3ind luis 
very considerable growth potential 
both in icsponsihilitv and linaneial 
lew'll rd. 


P1ca<!e write in detail and 

in confidence lu Ko\ 1948. 


Group ol' Intcrnalioiial Engineering C’ompaiiics 
designing, engineering and constructing planls 
for the pclrolciim and chemical industries 
demand.s for its oHicc in the Netherlands a 
qualified, experienced, male or female 


TRAHSLATOR 


NOmH WEST 

ELECTRICITY 


PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT (STATISTICS) 

AREA IXIMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. BOLTON 

1 he duties of the post include load forecasting and the preparation 
of estimates of purchases and .sales of energy; conducting slalistical 
investigations and siiiveys : advising on tarilf application and dealing 
with consumers' queiies arising therefrom; maintaining records of sales 
and other statistics and pieparing ,inalyscs and lepoiis with paiticular 
refcivncc to market leseaich and other invesligalioiis and to picparc 
ticnd curves of tailes of appliances; ensuiing ihc commeicial .soundness 
of capital works involving new business, and genet .illy siitvr\ising ihc 
adminisuahon of Ihc Dcpaitment. 

It is desirable that applicants should hold a suilahic (iiialifieation 
in Statistics or economics. 

Salary Scale: £!,.SI5-£I,79(1 n.a. (The scale will be incieased lo 
i:i.55.^-£ 1,845 from January 1, I%6.) 

If you arc interested in this post please apply on forms to be 
obtained from and returned to the Manager, Dolton Area, North West 
Llecliieity, 2 St. George’s Road. Bolton, in .in envelope maiked 
•* Vacancy - riincipal Assistant (Stacistics) ’ by August 2.^, 1965. 


Cierman into English and English into German 
for technical and commercial translatiims. 

Mother longue German or English. 

After probation period delinilc cngagemcni. 
Eventually house available. 

Applications with complete chit, vitae, 
photograph, and indicating vvanicd salary, will 
be treated strictly confidential. VVritc to 
Mr. G. N. A. Draper, c o’ Badger N.V., P.O B. 
The Hague, Netherlands. 
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IB IKS] 

Group Research 
Laboratory 

INFORMATION 

SERVICE 


A vacancy exists in the technical and commercial information unit, 
which provides a service to the G.K.N. Group of Companies. 

The main part of the )ob is to produce a commercial news review 
and deal with enquiries 

The position would appeal to a young graduate in Commerce/ 
Economics or a Chartered Librarian with experience in a commercial 
library. 

Please write to the:— 

Porsonnol Officor» 

BlrmlnsMm New Road. 

Lanetfield, 

Wolverhampton. 


ECONOMICS 

ASSISTANT 

lU-A rctluirvN an I coiuimies Avii*ilani 
ill its hK’vl IMunnliiit Hr.iiK'h. This is 
a wnall indci>ciid«iu Hninch reporting 
to the ('hiLl F responsible for 

dcwrmir.is;: HF-A’s pronrsiiniite ol 
opuraiiuiiii, and for prcsh'Fiutng it”, 
fleet requirements. Ihe duties will 
fneludc the ceommiic u«sessntuiii of 
(tUiirc operating plans, and special 
invcHiigiiiiimH ti( es.oiu»niic trends in 
purtieuUr groups or area^. 

ApplicutitH should be graduates, prefer- 
ably In Kcoiiomica. and/or qualilied 
acuouiTUtnis. Stilary range £ 1.4.12* 
11,717 pa, rising ultiiualcly to 
pa. 

Apply to Persooiicl 
(MKcor. Hmi OfUire (Er i, 
eritfeh Ennipcito Air* 
ooya. Bealine llonsc, 
RuLtllp. Middlesex. 


BtA 


SENIOR ECONOMIST/ 
SENIOR STATISTICIAN 

CENTRAL BANK OF IRAQ 

Applications are invited frt>m graduates holding Ph. Degree 
in Statistics or economics for opixtriunities in the Central Bunk 
of Iraq. rhe successful applicant will join the Statistics and 
Research Department and be associated with Economists and 
Statisticians whose main concern is the preparation of original 
economic studies with special reference to monetary, fiscal and 
development problems of Iraq, ihe slatisiician will be icsponsiblc 
for statistical compilation and anahsis of past trends and the 
study of current and future trends in association with various 
economic activities, good knowledge in critical assessment in 
monetary, banking, fiscal, foreign trade and balance of payments 
is c.s.scntial and relevant experience is desirable. Appointments 
will initially be on a contract basis for one year, with good 
opportunity for permanent career and good prosf^cts of 
promotion. The starting salary will fully reflect qualifications 
and experience. All applications will be treated in confidence. 
Write, giving full particulars of age. degrees, qualifications and 
experience, to: 

STATISTICS AND RI^SEARCll DEPARTME.NT 
CENTRAL BANK OF IR.VQ 
BAGIIDAD—IRAQ. 


BANK OFFICERS 

ecT OUT or m mn 

C.iiwr ."ippointnients overseas ate availahk* lo bankers of 20 to .“tS 
years of age. Applicants up to age 25 .should Ik* single nK’ii and have 
completed at least Hait I of the Instiiiile of Bankeis' Examination. 
Mairiage is not a har to older men, hut they should have completed 
(or be in process of completing) Pait 2 of the Institute 1 xamination. 
These arc career appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age giuup commeiic's service in West Aliica wuh emoluineiUs normally 
in the region of £t,3(N) pa. Salaries ol older men arc higher and 
will he considered at interview. 

*F-icc fuinishcd quaitcrs oveiseas. 

*[ii^t-class non-contiibiitoiy Pension Scheme and iciiicmcnt at 
age 55. 

★ rightcen*month toms ^Y:lb IdR d.os* lea\e !>ct\\cen each tour. 
£100 kit allowance on apnoiiitiiKiit. I lee medical ailenlion 
overseas (though om health lecoid is eseellent). 1 rcc liavel. 
Inlet\icws arranged in I ondon. 

Wiiie. giving full p.'oiieul.trs, to: The Secrelary. 

BANK Of WEST AFRICA LIMIfFD, 

37 Giaccchurch Street, I ondon, r.C.3. 


University of Exeter 
Department of Economics 

AppUrntWMUi Hie Invited tor tuc ni 
lluscurfh Oftk-er to woik on u stmlv ot tn* 
fOi-onuinlCH »l the IMiiirtiureulinil liidiisiry. 
Thu post IS iiViiil.Uile Iioin flotobur I. IPliS. 
Siiliiry within the niiiia* EH'iO* C l.UN) p ». 

, PiiTthev purllrui.irs uom the Sfrretaiy ol the 
I Tlnlvorsitv, Ntirthcntr Huusl*. The yueon'.'* 

I to ii’hit'n :ii>{>ll<‘;itUin.<< .‘Imu'cl 

in* 4<.*iU Iiiil 1:0iM Ih.iti Au'iiiiM J8, liltJS 


EXPORT/OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 

Senior marketing F*.XI'’CUTIVE, 
major iiiteinational group, forty, 
university cconotmcs • trained, 
multilingual, nine years* overseas 
experience Ihiroix; / South 
Atneriea, interested contact 
Btilish^ Ol U.S. compaiiy now 
rcciuiring for initial or expanded 
exports / overseas operations. - 
Wiile Box VOI. R e y n c I I’s, 
88-90 Chanceiy Lane, W.C.2. 


CHIEF 

STATISTICAL 

PROGRAMMES 

Up to SI5.100 
Po^t Office Department 
OTTAWA 


'I'hc PosilioRi 

, . . will piovide Icadcrsliip for xtatislical studies of 
v.irious postal operations, such as cost :isceiT.iinincnl. mail 
distribution, facility phinniiig. atidiliiig and maiketing research. 


The \luii 

. . . must possess extensive experience in various 
techniques of statistical analysis, particularly sampling, us 
well us post-graduate training in statistics. He must have 
initiative, a good knviwledge of relevant statistical theory 
and the personal qualities to maiiiUiin efTeclive liaison. 


Send a resumi^ of vour education and experience immediately to the CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION OF CANADA. Ottawa 4. referring to file 65-1850. 


For further 
an nouncements 
see peges 653 and 655 


University of Tasmania 

Appltctttlons arc iovltect tor the tcilloi\lii3 
puNltlnnii: 

Ll-’orUHT'-.R IN I.AW. Meinber.s nl (he In» 
limy undcrlttke u llniired itinuuiiL ot 

I itivuU* nr.ii'ik't* unilnr condliiuns aiipiuved 
ly rliR university CnimcU: 

rvX'TURKrt IN The sucressrul 

rundldiiin will be required to teuuli in the 
Rvut<r;il bold of A»iuu Hlutovy; 

LKCiURKR IN KCONOMKTH AND 
OOMMKHC;!:; (Bii.sliiuss SiallNtiral. A 
eiindidale Is 5oii(;ht khii will piirtirlpnle in 
the proKenc ooiiriie In Ecunomln Htatistlo.s 
And develop courwH in the fluid oX buidne’S 
fUirlHlIcN luid operutlunn rewurcli. Vroteiciu- 
wlll be Given to candldntOH who combine 
RpecluIlKl knowlPdKe In thl<i ftnld with ■ 
iMckKrouud of nccountlnK and eoonoimcK 
The Milury sen lea lur Lecturers are 
Grade 11 C A'i.ioP—i: AlOO CA3.700 and 
Grade I .CALMMlfl eAlOO—£A.1.m 
Appointment wilt be ofTered within either 
Grade uccording to quuUflcattuna and 
experleiieo. 

FunhAi- parttculara and liiforniatlon as to 
the method ot application ahould be 
obtained Irom the A» 80 clHtlun of . _ 

Coiiiiiionwenlth UnlveraiUcR (Branch OffleO, 
MurlboruUKh Houms. imil Mull. London, SAVd 
Applicurion* H'isc, in Aii.iiiuUu and Lomiun. 
on Si‘Ulrn*biH JU, I'JJ-i. 
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IwwniiiiMiim 
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ECONOMIC ANALYST 


Applications are invited for the position of Economic Analyst now vacant in 
our Montreal Head Office. This is a most attractive opportunity for a graduate 
economist to participate in long-range forecasting of general economic 
conditions and of the economic environment related to company operations 
and planning. 

Candidates should hold an honours degree in economics, have a good 
knowledge of macro-economics, as well as related statietical methods and 
a firm background in mathematics. Preference wilf be given to candidates 
with at least three years' business experience. 

Chemcel (1963) Limited is a major chemical man-made fibre and textile 
manufacturing concern with sales in 1965 of approximately one hundred 
million dollars. The company offers excellent conditions of employment, 
generous relocation assistance to Montreal and a starting salary fully com¬ 
mensurate with qualifications. 

Please reply by airmail giving details of education and exporience togetho*' 
with personal particulars. Your enquiry will be kept in confidence and will be 
answered. Interviews for suitable candidates will take place at London 
offices of The Canadian Immigration Services from September 16 to 20. 


Outlook 

Are you prepared for the unexpected changes In cocoa 
prices? We have auccestfuHy anticipated the major 
movements in basic commodities. These records have 
been referred to as outstanding. 

You can obtain from ua personal, confidential, icienfiflc 
price forecasts for such major commodities as auger, 
cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, papsr, metals 
and some others. You can also obtain fofecaats fpr the 
United States and foreign dconomlee. For over thirty years 
corporfl^ and flhanclaH eifecutivea have made profitable 
application of these^ caretqlly reeeacched reports to evaluate 
trends and make plans. 

inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 


Cuirenily serving a number of the worid's largest corporations. 


32nd 

YEAR 



WORLD-WIDE 

SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 


Chemcel (1963) Limited 

Department A, 1155 Dorchester Blvd W. 

Montreal, Quebec. Canada. ^ 

^iiiiiniiui 

EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


122 East tind Street New York, N.Y. 10017 

Cable Address: ECONOGRAM Code: ACME 


UJ\‘ KKCWK'I AHJl'H aru 

|jla<'fi| .-rncmlb by SlHIw r’lsJier Bmvau r. 
I he Sti.iiiil 

MiKlel Answers fni RHitkliiit: niplonm 
.S A F: til Whk. 1) Sr 1 m un , A.l B.. 

10.'} ruiiubullu HtmlI. l 4 >ii(liin, W III. 


The Incomtec Management 
Development Group 
Sept. 1965—May 1966 

OiTfiliia men o( i^unciul inaiuiB<*nnMH 
puloutkU thu upnoi tiiiiliy ot 
now UieaR tn uniHiiillitir tuni Tloiial mens 
'I>ii twii'day .spininarE At lUoiiUOy 
lnlor\Hl!t In renti«l I.tiiit1iin. PlMt 
•(•iiiliinr, “ Mi'm'uieiiK'nl for 
K.'pieinber IHlli und 17th. by Di. K. 

liev.itiY 

Sifllnbusand Regishvfio?i 
fnfonmimi 

ti'oin: 

Induhiiiul And Coinmerrial Toohnuiucs 
r.td.. 

3U Float Htrcet, London, F.C.i. 

Tel.: LUD 7757. 


S.ii,CRfc.TAKlAL TRAIN IN.; hi> vVoimii, 

I- pi'C'iitllV unlVi*l‘.NltV i;iii.l:Mirs ,iii(J older 
(>-munth niid iiili'h 14-wpi-lc 
11)111 h*'.s. -Write Priiiflp'Ll, piVir-.>'K. 
ijfJ llulliind Fiirk Avt-nuu. W.ll. PAKk 4i;54 

CDAU'IJTKR rMllKlRAMMlNd Truln tin n 
\M<II ti'ilil t)fi.sl 111 Ihi.s ll«'1d thiuu'tli 

U’S Foi dc'latiK i>t now hnnif-.siiidv i'(,ur.SL.s 
Hill HIM 14111) write IC'S tOepl 41.'4i. 
fun. Mil* London. S.W 11 


Home Study Courses 
Ii.Sc. (licon.) LL.H. 


unit olliiT fiterivil rtptfvpes of ilip Unlvai 
ul J.ii)iiclon. a1m> Arpfiuiii'.iiic:., tii'cictui 
Law, Cdstinir. Uunklnit, liidwi'miiv, 
Mu'kdthiK. G.C.L., und upipy tpon-C'.in 
comm's in buidnew RubicPtM inchidlnit ti 
new Storkbiokei"; ami .Slofkjubbi'rk roui 
Write Uiduv for dululH oi urivice. 
HUbjeetK ill ulilcli Init'i'cHtod. to 

Metropolitan College 


(Dppt. 0»'3), St. Albnn.H, 

or call ftt 30 Qui-vn Viclor<a Sltx-Pt, 

Umdiin, N.O.i. Chy (.1174. 

(Founded 1910.) 


The Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants 


Cambio+ 

Valorenbank 

Zurich 


Tuition at Home 


03 inirtlund PlMc. U>ndon, W l 
December 1$$5 Examinations 


flail pwiwd B.Bc F.i;on. Miice i»!>o 

Tullloti «lMi ior uiw. stiltIsclcttl, Sm-ifiii'lnl 
.ind othor ProfoAilfmul Exain.s , R S A . etc. 
ivrnderhie feon, InntBlnicnln if de.slrcd. 
lM'«^pfll'tUK frutn F.. W. Shiiw Fletrlicr, 
r.S.E.. LL.B., Prlnoijml. Ucpl- iM"> 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford_ 


The next 0?ifii|iitiifttlQfVi (Pfirts I-V) will be 
held At the iuiuaI Homo und Ovrrki-a.s ronlie.s 
nil Duceinlicr I, 7 UllU R. 1Q05. ApplUsiilltnifi 
on Foiin C (uhtulnuble on rcrviin i>r 
hrlf-Atldrcs.srd iramftaed kilieh, lotciher with 
the appioQiiutc fee (now ^3 lOs per pint), 
.should M rooetved at the Xnainuio ua honn 
us pii.^alfi1e. und In nny case rim later than 
Scplenibcr 10th tor Ovei's«ii.H and Dcrnbcr loih 
Tot Hume cumliduleh. A'o lute cmneH will 
hr acerpird. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


Phone 47.54.04 


Tokyo correspondent: 


Telex 52.642 


' ' SENIOR LEClUllER IN MANAGEMENT 
AND MARKETING 

HurvarJ RusIncNs School Ornduaitf, 1946, icck.s iinmedi.itc uppointiiv’iit (o 
laculiy of unixcrsjty or tcchnicui collctic. It'Clurinii. consulriny inul re%e.irt.li 
exix^ricnce in Ensilund and America with international munauenwm huckurouml 
London-i'ambriil^c Ease Aiiuli.i urea prvleircU. 

CHARLES DARE KELIXlCG. 

S3 Wurwlrk Sqiuire, LbaSoo, aW.L 


Manisan Securities Ltd Tokyo 

TOKYO MARKET LETTER ON REQUEST 
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Spechtfy drawn for the RNLf by Srk Franr FS!A 



DISTRESS CALL 

answered always by the llfe>boats with their volunteer 
crews. Are you also ready to answer their call? The life¬ 
boat service depends entirely upon voluntary support. 

Donations and legacies to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS • LONDON * S.W.1. 


Treasurer: The Duke of Northumberland, K.C, Secretary: Stirling Whorlow, Esg. 



A constant factor 
over the centuries .. 


!■> iliL <.ii;i )tli cci'liitv II ImiiMi sU<iic 'U'lic 

I't't il I.|I*IM 1% |i; ll.llij li>iliv III lUlUU''I'l 'Iv'l I 

Kill- kiMki 1CCI11 to piiivliinom ( incinislu. ii 

il.i.' iiiiJ'-' ii) .ill il)|N j>iti^'it. krftWc lltiil th« 

I'liiiwil'ks (It (I iK'li.(n(:i(l I he 

I.Mii..l,ii'.Mi'. ' I.ikI 1 '> :i kia C oiU|’ like (In. Kov,il 
S".!!! II..C iihokit ihv imic of viMci iiivluiCLl 
i III l■^n'hl-! r I ‘\ikI ( 1 u'> .irc il in ihc lr:ins.Kliiiii\ 

III itui.i onl> b.- iiuhIciii itax'Js .iiid •.(K-cikil b> 

iiitiik’Mi “iliiuU ihunii'li ,1 Kioiip o( ussin.i.i(vj ( (inip.iiiii . 
i\ho'iV I I Oils .mil .KiiMlico *«i»dn the uIpIk 

■'jji 




llo.xal l^xc hanj>:(.' Assiii'ancc 

R< A \\ l\<ll\N(.l lONDOS. r.t'.J 




Don't hesitate . . . call us now! 

Just cl phone fell!. Midi’s nil il lakes. And any one of our branch 
offices is as close to you as your nearest phono So why not (.ontnet 
one of the following numbers in your area. A Toyo Menka man. d 
specialist in his field and a member of a highly trained team of 
business experts, will gladly call on you. 

Fxperl advice, up-lo date information, skill, experience and the right 
connections are essential in any business venture, especially when 
trading wilh Japan. We have all these. And our worldwde activitie;. 
include trading, business promotion, industrial co ordination, con¬ 
tracting and financing. That’s why we have so many satisfied clients 
around the world. So pick up your phone and call us now. You’ll 
never regret it! 


LONDON 

ROTTERDAM 

OUES8ELDORF 

HAMBURG 

MILANO 

PARIS 

BARCELONA 


Museum 5461 
111015/7 
81758/8 
35-32-86 
79-4428 
RIC 1154/5 
232-18-00 


TOYO MENKA KAiSHA, LTD. 


2, Ohtemachi 1-chome, 
Chiyoda-kii, Tokyo. 
Cable Address: 
TOYOMENKA TOKYO 


1, Koraibashi 3-chome, 
Higashi-ku, Osake 
Cable Address: 
TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


Eoji.-lfied as a Autluiii'.i'il jtd Second Cliiv*? Mall PoM Ortlop Drpt , I’luitcd m 1 nulurid by Si. Cleincmsi Pie*.*, Llil IaiikIoji F C.4 PublLshed by Hk* 

Wi'ki-pwyo; L'd .ir j.i St Jaitii".’, atip»*t. Londiin SWl Ti-h-plum** Whltfluill .MTi.-i i-n ilil* UK -Iil . OvfiJvai OAcl 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 



PT-ACTU ARIES j 

INDICES 

(AprillO, 1962-100) ! 


' Bargains 

i 

2*2% . Marked 

500 

Yield Contois 

Shares | 

% Yield 

100-90 i 

5 90 6 67 8,331 

101-62 ' 

5 86 6 67 9.474 

102-14 I 

5-83 6 67 . 9.945 

101 87 

5 84 ' 6 67 1 11.532 

102 00 

5-84 i 6 63. 8.782 

I02:]p_ 

5:83 6 -51 8.715 

High, 

111 39 (February 18) 

Low. 99 07 (July 29) 1 


Hi|h L«W 




OMMNARY 

STOCKS 


. I'nee, , Pries, ■ Price, ■ Aue. 11 
Apr. 6 . ' Au«. 4. Aus. II. IMS 
IMS I IMS 1 IHS ^ 



iDiJidond ORDINARY 

stocks I 

, RANKS. DISCOUNT « HP ; 

C> 2 <> I Bsrcisyt. £1 i 54/- | 57/6 

• S a ! Lloyds.£1 i 41/6 44/6 

7‘jfl Marlins.5/- . 17/7*2 18/3 

6*20 Midland.£1 I SI /6 i 53/6 

8 a ' Nat. Provincial .£1 ' 66/6 66/6 

6 ^jn Westminster'B'.£1 54/9 ! 58/6 

8 b I Australia & N. Z.£1 44/6 I 41/9 

6 b i BOLSA.£1 33/3 > 31/6 

$2 20c ; Bank of Montreal... .$10 £23i>,s £23*4^ 

Srro ' Bank of New S. Wales. £1 i 48/3 44/9 

5*2 0 Barclays DCQ.£1 39/3 139/9 

712 b : Chartered. £1 46/6|| I 46/6 

6 / 6 b I Honek'g. & Shans. . .$25 £9 >b ' £ 8*2 

5 d ; Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 27/6 26/- 

$7 60c I Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 £2834 £277a 

10 b . Standard Bank.£1 I 57/9 55/9 

16*2 b ; Hambros.5/- I 27/- 24/6 

4 o 14111, Samuel.5/- i 12 / 7*2 10/4* 

24 c Montagu Trust.5/- 31/6 27/9 

6 b Srhroders.£1 59/- 48/- 

6*411 Union Discount.£1 45/9 ' 45/- 

4 a Bowmaker. 5/- 10/- 8/9 

IS b Lombard Banking . . .5/- l 6 /~ 13/4* 

7 * 2 « Mercantile Credit . 5/- , 14/6 13/9 

14 b United Domini. Tsi . 5/- j 17/3 14/9 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

5 d Allied Breweries ... 5/- 1 12 / 4*2 

4 a Bass. Mitchells a B. . 5/- I 15/3 14/1* 


I Price, 1 Price, ' Pnee, Aug. II, I 72/9 
Apr. 6. j Aug. 4. ' Aug. II. 1965 Cover I 28/3 


, House of Fraser.5/- 

, Lewis's Invest. Tst... .4/- 
I Marks A Spencer ‘A'.S/- 

: United Drapery.5/- 

, Woolworch.5/- 

OIL 

' British Petroleum ... £1 

' Burmah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

' Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/- 

ELiaRICAL 8 RADIO 

AEI.£1 

BICC.£1 

Crompton Parkinson 5/- 

Decea. 10 /- 

, EMI.10/- 

: ENiott-Automatian. .5/- 

j English Electric.£1 

I General Electric.£1 

i C. A. Parsons.£1 

; PhtllpiLamp Works. 10R. 
1 PHss«. 10 /- 

Radio Rentals.5/- 

A. Reyrolte.£1 

Thorn Electrical ... .5/- 

ENGINEERING 

Babcock a Wilcox ...£l 

John Brown.£ I 

; Cammeil Laird.5/- 

Internat. Combust.. .5/- 

I Swan Hunter.£1 

! John Thompson.5/- 

, Coventry Gauge, .. 10/- 

! Alfred Herbert.£1 

' Acrow I Eng.) *A'. . 5/- 
j Allied Ironfounders 
. Averys. 


23/9 20/6 

12/1'i* 10/3 

34/6 ; 33/6 


, 2B/3 27/7 

19/7*2 ! 18/6 


i 33/6 33/1*2 

27/7*2 ■ 27/6 


32/10*2 30/6 
28/4*2 23/3 


52/- 52/3 I 

48/3 . 48/lO'j 

£l5'»i* £I5'!„ i 


. _ivettments.... 

7*26 I Vickers. 

9*4 b I WardfThos. W./.... 

8 h , Wellman Sntilh Owen: 

16 b Woodall-Duck ham.. 

FOOD a TOBACCO * 

16 a Allied SuppUors .... 10/- ; 26/6 
IS b Assoc. Briush Foods.. I/- 7 / 7*2 

8 b Bovril. £1 36/3 

12*2 0 Brooke Bond 'B' ....5/- * 11 / 7*2 

8 b Fitch Lovell.2/6 | 7 / 7*2 

9*jb International Stores. .5/- 9/3 

10 b J. Lyons A'. £1 I 52/-II 

5* 2*1 Ranks Hovis.10/- 29/9 

7 b Reckitt a Colman .. 10/- 2B/3 

9*2 5 Splllers.5/- 15/4*3 


• 34/3 i 
37/- 

, 6 / 7*2 , 

12/5*4 
21/6 
4 i 5/9S4 
I 26/10*2 
47/- 
22/6 
18/4*2 
I 21/3 


Tate a Lyle. . 
* Tcsco Stores . 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


2S/6 

47 .. r 

' Aug. 4 

Aug. II 

' Aug 4 Aug. 11 

Aug 4 Aug 11 

10/7*7 

28/9 

; L 

Frc\. 

Free. 

*y •»/ 

/•..o' 

■ % . % 


; Charrington United. .5/- I i3/4'i'' 12/6 


7*jb ! Distillers . 


: Guinness.5/- ‘ 20/3 


14/1*2 ! 14/7*2 


13/5*4 

M *2 b j Harveys. 

.5/- 

15/3 

17/10* 

SI/- 

8 b 1 Scottish A Newc. Brew. £1 

60/6 

52/3^ 

13/4*2 

4^3 0 , Watney M.mn. 

.5/- 

14/9 

14/1*2 

13/- 

9 b ! Whitbread 'A'- 

.5/- 

14/--* 

13/6 


• BUILDING. PAINT. Etc. 



47/3 

6*2 b : Associated Portland 

..£1 

56/6 

48/6 

19/4*2 

6*2 b 1 BPB Industries- 

10 /- 

25/9 

20/6 

18/10*2 

12 b Richard Costain ... 

.5/- 

24/6 

19/1*2 

7/2*4 

8*2 b Crittall Hope. 

-5/- 

a/7*, ! 

7/7*2 

12/3 

17 b International Paints 

■4/- 

14/10*,, 

12/6 

18/6 

15 b London Brick. 

.5/- 

23/3 ! 

18/7*1 

20/6 

10 b Rugby Portland ... 

.5/- 

: 26/1*2 1 

21 /- 


' CHEMICAL 




20/3 

J 16 b Albright A WiUon 

.5/- 

■ 23/3 

20 / 10 * 

16/10*2 

5a' Borax Defd. 

• 

■ 19/4*2 

18/10*: 


52/3* 

14/9 

, 14/1 *2 


5 o Fisons.£1 53/6 

7*2b I Cl.£1 ' 45/3 

10 b Monsanto.5/- I iVB 

I DRAPfRY 8 STORES | 

8 b Boots Pure Drug ... 5/- ; 16/- 
2 e > Montague Burton... 10/- , 25/6 

6*4 0 ' Debenhams.10/- 33/S* 

2134 b ' Gratun Warehouses .5/- | 35/6* 
iS b 'GUS'A*.5/-I 43/- 


18/10*2 
1 54/6 
44/9 
13/9 


35/10*2 36/3 


FRANCE 1 • 

Air Liquide... ' 571 ! 584 

BanquedeParis' 306 | 299 

Citroen.I 156 ' 159 

C. F. Petiole. . ! 174 5, 170 

Cie G. d’Elect. I 508 I 503 
Machines Bull. I 94 5. 91 

Pechiney.... 195 ' 192 

Printemps.. .i 196 ! 195 ! 

Rhone-Poulenc' 780 5 274 

S.I.M. 315 . 313 

Saint-Gobain . 209 | 209 

Usinor.> 104 97 ! 

Indrx .... 90-2 89 4 

Hrgh . '•tot 4 (31.3.65) 

Low . 84-8 (20.7.65) 

Dec. 31. 1964^)00. 

ITALY > Lire Lire 

Ass. Generali . 89.300 89.300 

Breda. 3 300 3.300 

Edison. 2,136 1,136 

Fiat. 2.024 , 2,024 

Finsider. 862 862 

La Cemrale .. 9.575 9,575 

Montecatini . 1.535 1,525 

Motca. 12,350 12,350 

ONvetii. 1,825 i 1.825 

Pirelli S.p.A..., 2.943 1 2.943 

Rkiascente ... 246 246 

Snia Viscosa .. ! 4,210 > 4,210 

Index .... 56 /2 56 12 

High . 64-59 (f8J.65) 

Low . 49-53 (14.1.65) 

/an. 2. 1962=^ too. 


GERMANY 

584 A E.G., 433 444 

299 B.id'che. Aiirlin.: 460 450 

159 Bayer.; .197 ; 401 

170 Commerabank. ; 190 406 

503 Deutsche Bank. ' 420 430 

91 Hoechst Farb. . 506 , 520 

192 Kiindenkredit . 338 ; 339 

195 5 Loewenbrau. .. 11.000 1,010 

274 Mannesmann . . ' 200 . 198 

313 Siemens.I 514 ! 514 

209 Thyssen-Huette 182 1 IBS 

97 5. Volkswagen ... ; 509 I 515 

89 4 Hentatt Index 95 177 96-95 

3.65) High. . . 105 22 (8.1.65) 

7.65) Low . 89-09(29.6.65) 

./(». i Dec. 31. 1959 *rf00. 


HOLLAND 

444 A.K.U.: 445*2 4S87i 

450 Amster.Rot.Bk. fi. 58 8 FL 59 6 
401 Bitenkorf .... I 663 652 

406 Heinekene .... i 467 473 

430 lnterunie(FI.50) FI. 186 FI.I 88 

520 K.N.H 00 COVO 11 494 505 

339 Kon. Zout-Key. 865 886*7 

010 Philips (FI.25).. FLU9 ri.ll9-2 

198 Robeco (n.SCM. FI2I9 tn.22l 

514 ThomassenBD. 492 524 

IBS IValcurop.FI. 64 bIh. 65-0 

515 i Zwanenbg(FI20)FI 178 5PI.I8I 5 


.. 333 0 
. 370-9 I 

.. 320-2 I 

/953=r/00. 


Lire Lire BELGIUM Fres. 

89.300 89.300 Arbed. 4,630 

3 300 3,300 Bque. Soc. Gen. 4,245 

2,136 2,136 iCiment'lesBriiK 3.100 

2,024 . 2,024 Cockerill.Oiig. 1,800 
862 862 Espcrancc Long 2,700 

9.575 9,575 Hoboken. 5.420 

1.525 1,525 Innovation....; 3,900 


4,63$ 'Alfa Laval 8 .. 


12,350 12,350 Petrofma. 

1,825 i 1.825 Photo Gavaert 


2 . 94312.943 Soc. Generale .! 15,750 15,800' Index .... 

246 246 Sofina.' 9,340 9,410 ' High . 

4.210 ! 4,210 Un. Minicrr l/IO; 822 ' 880 ‘ Low. 

12 56 12 Index . 129-01 129-88. D 

59 (f8J.65) High . 135-46 (8.1.65) NORWAY 

53 (14.1.65) Low. 124-70 (8.7.65) BergeiuPnv'l 

*, 1962^100. Dec. Jl. i95Jr-/00. ; Borregaard.. 

_ ■ Norsk Hydro 


4,245 I 4.250 , Asea. 561 ; 570 

3.100 3.070 ElektroliM .... 217 j 217 

1,800 1,800 EricMonB.Kr.50 2S8 259 

2,700 2.620 Grangesbtirg 342 { 344 

5,420 I 5,500 Skand. Banken. 166 ' 168 

3,900 { 3.880 Sv. Celluloaa .. 220 215 

1.922 1 1.936 Sv.Handelsbank. 189 189 

2,338 I 2.330 Tandstk.B.Kr.SO 173 170 

5,750 15,800' Index ....263-4/ 765 SO 

9,340 9,410 ' High. 265 82 (108.65) 

822 880 - Low. 238 /2 ( 23.4.65) 

-01 129-88. Dec. 29, 1956^-100. 

•46 (8.1.65) NORWAY % ; % 

'•70 (8.7.65) BergeiuPnv'bk 170 , 170)4 

I. i95Jr-l00. ; Borregaard... j »90 ' 180 

___ ; Norsk Hydro .| 241*4 236*7 


’ Ex dividend, f Tan free, f The net redemption yields allow for tax at 8 b. 3d. in £. || Ex capitaliaiion. Y Ex rlghu. tt Equivalent to 8-0 sterling, (n) Interim.dividend, (b) Final dividend, 

(c) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex alt. (h) After Zambian ux. (f) To latest date. In) Interim since reduced or passed, (p) Resulting ft om spin of Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasalard Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Mont**eal Stock Exchange. ** * Yields m biackcu are 
on forecast dividend. ^ 
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|Di«i4«nd| ORDINAIIY 
,‘ 7- '.(o)(b)(c) STOCIU 

Hi«h Low 


Tirtfl, I 

Pric«. Price. Price. Auc.^il, 

April 6. Auj. 4, Auf. H. 190 t Cover 
496$ 1965 \H5 % I 


4V- : 20/- 

20/6 . 16/9 

17/014 , 13/9 
36/7»j 29/3 


l6/7*j ! 12/10',’ 
22/9 i ie/6 
66/3 ; 50/- i 

ll/IO'i: l8/4'i I 
12/M't I0/2'4 

44/9 , 36/4*1 

I 2 /IM 4 ! 9 /IM 4 
I5/3I4 10/9 

24/3 20/- 

54/3 I 45/7', 


30/- 25/6 

29/1', 23/1 O', 


29/3 23/7-j 


flerritont A Cr. Oefd. £t 

Hoover *A’. 5/t 

Hudien’t Bay.£1 

ICT.£1 

Mecca ‘A*.5/- 

National Canninc . . £1 

1 Powell Duffryn.10/- 

I Bank Orcanintion.. .5/- 

i Schweppes.5/- 

; Sean *A’.5/- 

! Steecley.5/- 

' Thomas Tillinc. 4/- 

I Turner A Newalt.£1 

UnUever.5/- 

I Unifever NV.12 fl 

i United GtaM.5/- 

I MINES 

' Anglo-American.... 10/- 

I Charter Cons.5/- 

: Consolid. Gold Fields £1 

General Mining.£1 

j Union Corpoi ation 2/6 
I Free State Gediild . 5/- 
I W. Driefontein. . .10/- 
I Western Deep 'A'. . .£1 
: Wesrern Holdings .. .5/- 
Roan Selection Tst. . £1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Angfo-Amer.10/- 

De Beers Oefd. Reg..5/- 
Iniernai. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh. 5/- 

SNIPPING 

Anglo Nornow .. .£1 
' Brit. A Com'wealth 10/- 

' Cunard. £1 

Furness Withy £1 

, P A O Defd.£1 

I TEXTILES 

, Aaheon Bros.£1 

, Carrington A Ocwh'«t 5/- 

, Coiirtaulds.5/- 

; Wc&t Riding Worsted. £ I 

Woolconibcrs.£1 

' Calico Printf*r\. 5/- 

Coats, Patons A B.£1 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyclla Int. 5/- 

• TRUSTS A PROPERTY 
, Alliance Trust. . . .5/- 
DET'A’Defd.. 5/- 
Cable A Wireless ..S/- 

Philip Hill.S/ - 

Induscrial A General .5/- 
City Centre Props. . .5/- 
Cicy Lond. Real Prop..£| 

Land Securities_10/- 

Lond.Cniy.Freelild 10/- 
TEA A RUBBER 
, Cons. Tea A Lands .. .£1 

Jokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


371/3’‘ ;308/9 1296/3 

l9/7'i i 21/6 j 21/- 

95/9 100/6 98/3 

136/10', 137/6 ,139/4', 

108/9 113/9 110/9 

,l28/9''' 151/10', 145/- I 

113/9 136/3 1130/7', 

78/1', 85/7', ( 82/6 . 

313/9’ 232/6 230/- I 

40/- : 46/- ! 47/- 

, 12/3 : 12/- 12/3 , 

■ 57/9* • 58/- i 60/- 

151/I',* 183/9 175/- I 

$167'; SITS $177 j 

16/10',. 16/7', , 16/7', 
28/7', II 29/9 30/- , 

18/6 14/6’- 15/3' j 

34/3 23/6 ! 26/9 

19/- 19/41, 20/9 

I5/3J4 13/4', 13/9 

30/- 34/4'. ; 36/7', ‘ 

' 27/4', 28/4', 29/3 | 


39,/6 i 33/- 
! 14/3 1 14/6 

: 19/- 1 19/6 

54/6 ■ 52/6 

I9/I0'i 18/41,- 

10/934 11/034 

40/9 37/5'4 

j 10/5*4 I I0/8'4 
Ul/-” 11/3 

i 24/3 22/6 

49/10',< 49/4', 

I 18/6 16/7', 

. I S/6 14/6 

1 29/9 78/3 

; 27/7', 25/- 

I 53/6 60/- 

I IS/I0>, 18/l'n 
24/9 28/6 

49/- 45/- 

20/9 15/- 

3/034 2/8'4 

3/7', 3/1'-/ 


33/- 
14/6 ! 

I 19/4', : 
. 54/- ! 

■ 17/10', 

I 1 1 / 33-1 

39/034 1 
I io/8'4 ; 

H/4', 


46/- I 
IV- I 
2/8'4 I I 

3, I':,* ! I 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



Aug 

4 

$ 

>1'* 

II 

S 


; Aug 
. 4 
' S 

Aug. 

Atch. Topeka ... 

32*4 

33'4 

Gen Electric 

102'2 

10334 

Can. Pacific 

56', 

59', 

General Foods . 

8434 

845. 

Pennsylvania . 

42J4 

423, 

General Motors 

985. 

973, 

Union Pacific . 

4I'4 

413. 

Goodyear ... . 

47*4 

465,’ 

Amer. Electi ic 

4H, 

415. 

Gulf Oil. 

54*, 

553, 

Am. TeL A Tel 

66'a 

665. 

Heini. 

4|i, 

4|7, 

Cent. Edison... . 


43*4 

Inc, Bus. Mach. . 

484*4 

484 

Im Tel. A Tel. .. 

, 

53 

. 53'. 

Inc. Harvester .. 

365, 

357, 

Western Union .. 

: 3834 

415, 

Inter. Nickel.... 

a6>4 

; 86I4 

Alcoa.! 

697, 

1 68*4 

Inter Paper .... 

29', 

■ 293. 

Aluminium.1 

26*4 

26', 

Kennecott.. 

\\o\ 

10934 

Amer. Can.j 

49', 

4B'a 

Litton Inds. .. 

93', 

94'4 

Am, Smelting.. j 

55', 

1 547, 

Monsanto. 

845, 

8514 

Am. Viscose.' 

89', 

893, 

Nat. Distillers .. 

307. 

3Mi 


Money Market Indicators 


Anaconda. 

Bath.Steal .. . 

boaing. 

Celanasa. 

Chrysiar . . . 

Col. Palmolive 
Crown*Zellar . 
Oittillers Stag 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical 

Du Pont. 

East Kodak .. 
Ford Motor. ■ 


Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn. . 
Sears Roebuck . 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil . 
Stand. Oil Ind 
Stand. Oil N.). . 
Union-Carbide 

U.S. Steel. 

Wetc. Electric . 
Woolworih . . 
Xerox. 


25't 27'4 

73*4 7H, 

35fa 361a 
66>a 67>a 

63ia 65', 
871a : 881, 
487, . dS'a 
76* 75«4 

, 5914 I 58', 
dS'a ' 48'4 
SO'a^. S2'a 
27', I 283a 
160^1 16634 


Standard and Poor'a Indices (1941-43 10). 



425 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 


1 Industrials 


Bonds 

% 

14 

90 95 

2 98 

87 06 

4 17 

7» 

89 01 

3 OS 

87 06 

4 17 

28 

88-99 

3 OS 

87 06 

4 17 

4 

90 88 

2 99 

86 85 

4 19 

11 . 

91 26 

2 98 

1 86 75 

4 20 

ill • I'l' 

_ H.jth 9S 

79 (M.iy 13) 

Low 86 43 1 

Ilime 20) 


Interest rates in London continued to harden where changed. Three months deposits with 
local authorities fetched A per cent and with finance houses per cent more than last w'eelc. 
There was a rise of per cctit for seven days Euro-dollar deiX)sitR, but Euro-sterling rates 
predictably fell back as luinoiirs ol devaluation once again proved false. ’i'hc forward pound 
again weakened, however, despite tlic good trade figures, and ilie cost of forward cover rose by 
ft per cent. All covered arbitrage margins conse- m-ikibv BA-ree 

quently moved still further in New York’s Lwour. MDNEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 

London August 11 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS '" *6 *^(3 

. ,, ,T I Deposit rate* Treasury bill*.. 5*^ 

Amount (£ million) 9I.D>y Tender 7 doys’notice: Bank Bills ... 5'i,4-6 

I 1 . J Issue Clearing banks ... 4 Fine trade bills 7-7', 


Date of 
Tender 

Amount (£ million) 

Offered ' 

9I.Dj 

Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 

y 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rjie-^ 

Tender 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

1^64 

9f.Day 


s. 




Aug. 7 
1965 

250 0 

421 6 

93 

0 79 

41 

3.030-0 

April 9 

170 0 

320 6 

129 

10 59 

52 

2.280-0 

.. 15 

160 0 

377-2 

128 

9 36 

24 

2.270-0 

.. 23 

160 0 

280 8 

127 

11 97 

28 

2.260-0 

.. 30 

160 0 

373 8 

127 

6 00 

31 

2,260 0 

May 7 

160 0 

371-4 

126 

2 47 

41 

2.260-0 

.. 14 

1600 

324-3 

125 

5 69 

13 

2.260 0 

.. 21 

190 0 

431 5 

125 

6 98 

1 19 

2.760-0 

.. 28 

1700 

293 1 

127 

3 34 

1 61 

1 

2.7.60 0 

lime 4 

170 0 

313 1 

112 

9 31 

1 

48 

2.250 0 

.. II 

170 0 

330-9 

112 

0 99 

35 

2.240-0 

.. 18 

210 0 

410 9 

III 

9 57 

34 

2.210-0 

.. 25 

170 0 

302 4 

MO 

10 02 

50 

2,240 0 

My 2 

170 0 

402 8 

MO 

0 66 

22 

2.230-0 

.. 9 

170 0 

310 2 

Ml 

9 95 

30 

2.220 0 

.. 16 

170 0 

317 1 

M2 

4 63 

21 

2.220 0 

.. 23 

1800 

327 3 

M2 

6 87 

22 

2.230 0 

.. 30 

180 0 ; 

332 5 

M2 

7 1/ 

19 

1 2,250 0 

Aug. 6 ' 

190 0 ' 

404-4 

M2 

5 41 

31 

2,270 0 


* On August 6ch tenders for 91-day bills at £98 I Is lid 
secured 31 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full The 
oPei for th«< vweek watfoi £2S0 nn'iion 91-d.iy bills 


London August ' 

i Bank rate (fioin 7%, % Market iliscount ratet 

' 3/6, 65). 6 (J months') % 

Deposit rate* Treasury bills.. 51^ 

7 days' noricc: Bank Bills ... 5'3|4-6 

Clearing banks ... 4 Fine trade bill« 7-7', 

Discount houses . 4 

Local authorities 6*4 

Euro-dollar depoaite: 

3 monihs’ fixed' 7 days' notice .. 4's-5<e 

Local authorities. . 6^a 3 months'. 4',-5 

Finance houses . 7>3-7'i 

Call money: Euro-aterling depoiita. 

Clearing banks' (in Pans): 

minimum . 4ia 2 days’notice .. SI7-6 

Day-to-day spread.. 3 months’. 6'4-6i| 

, US dollar exchange Forward rate; 

Spot rate.2-79'a-',t (Jmonths')_ I'a-Macp 

Forward ceprer (J months'); 

Annual interest cost.. 2"t 4-2', 

New York 

Treaeury billa. Markot papor. 

August4 . 3 80 Bank bills .... 413 

August II. 3 85 Certs, of deposit 4 25 

Covered Arbitrage Margins 

j In favour of. 

Last week This week 

'Treaaury bill* . N. York ig N. Yoik 'ij 

Prime bank billa. N. York «,« N. York U 

Euro-dollar/UK local 

authority loana. N. York 2',, N. York 31 j 

Euro-dollare/Euro-aterlIng. N. York ij, N. York 3?, 

These covered arbitrage margins fhonv the differentials ir 
rotes on the particular sterling and dollar n<sart. ns odinsted 
fnr the coit of fo-ward cover, shOwn above 


Markot papor. 

Bank bills .... 
Certs, of deposit 


N. Yoik '’ifc 
N. York *4 


N. York 33 „ 
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cebtres on Aecr^ 


Ghanir VC.t^ 


GHANA AIRWAYS 3-STAR SERVICE FOR BUSINESSMEN VISITING WEST AFRICA 


Speed, comfort, convenience 


There are three London-Accra flights every 
week, two direct in only 6} hours. 

By VC. 10 it's a smooth, quiet flight, giving 
you the chance to relax or to complete 
preparations for your visit. All are daylight 
flights, too, so that on arrival you have an 
evening to 'adjust* and a full night's rest 
before getting down to business the next day. 



Accra is the ideal springboard for your West 
African campaign. 

Fast Ghana Airways services will take you 
swiftly, comfortably to all other West African 
capitals; there are six flights every week to 
Lagos, for example—jiist 75 minutes away 
by Ghana Airways Viscount. 


Both before you go and after you arrive 
Ghana Airways will gladly give you every 
assistance they can. 

Advice on hotels and restaurants, on local 
conditions and customs, on transport and 
health services ... all the information you 
need to avoid delays and difficulties, and to 
make your visit a success. 
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THE ECON 




WEEK 



NOtt.^ST AMCfUi^ 

It it taikj^ liAt Angeles riots as "an American tragtdy." They were caused by an 

axplb(iiyitd0mlnajHo|it'^tw|ib'tMngs—thefrustrato of modern urban-industrial life, combined with 
the^ltfitMng spark df rfieiiM raaantment. Both phenomena exist, separately and together, in many other 
codhtries—which could suffiBr the same explosion page 673. 


BLACK GHETTO IN fttVOLT 



The disaster In Los Aggeles demonstrates that it is social, not legal, chanj^ th^ Sm now needed to 
prevent racist. ex|>IOsRMis in the United States page 692. : ' ' 



J<MEt TNt f^jlCTB 

The Matlohal '(ItwdfCN' Prices end incomes has a tremendous belief in getting the faets^ one day a 
may gM nearerto being able to change them. They certainly rieed changing in the printing industry 

page 6W. 


AMERICA TAKES WAG ITS STRIDE 

The vas|t economy of the United States is absorbing readily, indeed almost with relief, the burden of 
the additional spending on the thence of Vietnam page 693. 



HARVEST OP GOLD 

For the second time, in just three years Russia is buying enormous quantities of grain in western 
marke^ Its return not only promises to underpin the world wheat market in the face of bumper 
crops in Canada, the Urtited States and western Europe. There is an extra sweetener: the prospect of 
sub^ntial sales of Russian gold through London for the first time since April, 1964 page 713. 
Outlook for the gold price ppga 710. 


OObS-ON POLftlCS 

The ebances«n Hear Willy Brandt can now be laid off at Ladbroke's of London. Political betting adds 
a now'diinenaiMap'lipth politital forecasting.a>Kl stock exchange hedging: which does not make it 
a substitute eitherfar Gallup polls Or stock options page 715. 



THE UNITED t^A^DNS GETS OFF THE HOOK 

Disenchanted, did Americahs are less likely to foot so many of the UN's bills now that the bid to get 
Russia and Franeatp piay up has bean abandoned. The "normalcy" that is now to be regained presents, 
in reality, an urgerit challenge to the members as a whole page 676. 

GENEVA'S BQMBtBANNERS 

Although rtobody sees any chance of a nuclear non-proliferation treaty emerging from the present 
round of Geneva talks, the confused state of play there is worth examining. While the nuclear powers 
seem still deadldcked, the "hear-nuclears" have been voicing their rather diflerent views page 690. 



GERMAN REMORSE IS diENUINE 

Israel's ambassadoTi ip'Waet Germany, said some things cannot and should not be forgotten. 

Gy the firmns^ {aH^'iWm^) vyhh which the west German courts are now dealing with nazi 
crimineis, Bpnn is showingdtat ittoo has not forgotten page683. 

CIRCS IMS 

King has lured enough of wily Mr Papandreou's supporters away—and turned 

them'lhtiil'^^q^jgippde give Greece another new government page MS. 
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SCENCE 

M 

CQMsntucnoN 


In the construction industry of today the 
scientist is an essentiai member of the 
buiiding team in the drive to increase 
productivity and efTiciency. Research and 
development by Laing is part of a sustained 
programme to evolve new materials and 
techniques. Scientific methods of 
management and operation are also 
speeding the advance of industrialised 
building and Laing systems are completing 
high quality ‘homes from the factory' in 
Increasing number. Laing construction teams 
are backed by a scientific approach in the 
laboratory and on the site achieving higher 
quality buildings and completion on time. 



SE< OV13 c I ^SS I OH mi. H OSO'^flSI PAID AT NVW YOKk. N 

riih||..(icil Nw^kl) IVCIV Srfiiini.iv. liiiitfK 4 Itur in LoiiUon, rnuland. 


For 

complelioii 

onlinie 

LAING 


John Lafng Construction Limited, 
Great dritsin and Overseas.' 


Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Carlisle, Glasgow, London, 
Manchester, Newcastle, 
Nottingham, Southampton. 

LTOiLCII 
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LETTERS 


Black Paper 

Sir —Mr Ivor Richard claims (August 14 th) 
rhai paragraphs 32 to 78 form the most im¬ 
portant section ot‘ the white paper on 
immigration. 

He is obviously not aware of the fact that 
stringent control along the lines of section 2 
c)t the white paper will make integration more 
difficult. Moreover, paragraphs 32 to 78 con- 
liun only two new positive proposalsj viz., a 
grant towards the salary of a trained, full¬ 
time, paid official, and a very vague promise 
of special finance for some local authorities. 

For the rest, these paragraphs contain 
several unpleasant innuendos ; pious hopes ; 
a threat to adopt the policy of Birmingham 
corporation in dealing with houses in 
multiple occupation and extend it to all local 
authorities, enabling them to reduce the 
amount of housing available to coloured im¬ 
migrants and also to segregate them in 
ghettoes ; and the reiteration of the proposals 
in the circular of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion and Science which can have the effect 
of spreading racial prejudice in schooU. 

As ftir the Race Relations Bill—it is not 
merely that it docs not apply to employment 
vind housing, although recent events in 
Rowley Regis and in Wolverhampton will 
have shown how unfortunate that is. But the 
definition of places of public resort is so re¬ 
stricted that the Bill can be considered as';a 
licence to discriminate in the areas that are 
excluded. 

Your comparison of the 14,700 vouchers 
issued to Commonwealth citizens with the 
42,500 issued to aliens is absolutely fair. 
Even if 19,000 short-stay workers are 
excluded, 23,500 is certainly markedly in 
excess of 14,700 and even more so of 7 , 500 . 
And why can't Malta be treated as the rest ol 
the ( ommonwealth today ? 

The saddest part of Mr Richard’s letter is 
his defence of the extensive powers which 
are to be given to the Home Secretary. These 
powers would enable the Home Secretary to 
deport a student who arrived in this country 
10 Stan a university course in October and 
did what most of his classmates would bo 
doing, take a job at the Post Office at 
Christmas, or deport a youngster whose con¬ 
dition of admission was that he should 
register with the police, but who, four years 
later, changed his address and forgot to do so, 
01 who became active in British politics and 
was considered by the Home Secretary to be 
an agitator. 

The first would have no right to appeal. 
The second could appeal to the Chief Metro¬ 
politan Magistrate, but is unlikely to do better 
than did Dr Soblen.—Yours faithfully, 

David Pi it 
Chairman, 

Campaign Against Racial Discrimination 
London, Ft 


Sir —Your note on Cmnd. 2739 is typical of 
the upside-down thinking of the handful of 
cranks End pseudo “realists” who would 
control the policy <'f this country on coloured 
immigration. They have complete access to 


all medtums of publicity denied to their 
opponents. 

'Fhe proiagonist.s of coloured immigration 
twht and misrepresent tacialism those who 
would not dhly halt, but reverse the present 
policies.* They scorn the protests and outcry 
of those who actually suffer the weight ol 
coloured immigration instead of accepting as 
they should such objections as being a 
general consensus of the view of the country 
as a whole. 

They trot out the usual hoary rubbish 
about transport and hospital manning instead 
of concentrating their propaganda on the 
overmanning prevalent in every field ol 
economic activity. Remove this strangling 
cancerous growth from our economic vitals 
and wc would be happy to export instead of 
importing immigrants and their hoards of 
expensive dependents. 

Tile Americans would dearly love 10 wave 
a wand and banish overnight their racial/civtl 
rights problem to the West Indies and Africa. 
Our few influential theorists dearly love to 
confuse objections in this country to coloured 
immigration with racial and civij rights strife 
in the USA and apartheid in South Africa. 

Unfortunately for them, they fail singu¬ 
larly to impress the townspeople of Smeth¬ 
wick and Southall. Nevertheless, and despite 
the human relations and economic cost ffiey 
persist that we are different from Cyprus, 
Sudan, Malaysia, India and her Untouchables 
and Quebec v. the rest of Canada. 

Unless there is a reversal of our present 
immigration policy this country will ultim¬ 
ately be hoist with petards that will bur&t 
with ever increasing force. The theorists 
and cranks are kicking against the pricks of 
history, ancient and moJein.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, F. R. BiJr:HANAN’ 

Chehnsjoid 

Southern Africa 

SiK—What I found in your issue of August 
7 ih was a welter ol spleen and sanaiinoin 
against the white South Africans.—Yours 
faithfully, R. D. M. of I.ima 

Oi^pifigtou^ Kent 

* 

Sir —In terms of Realpolitik how' can you 
cxpeci the Africans to look anywhere else 
except to China or Russia ? And despite the 
oranges, the cricket, and the mining news, 
and despite Mr Maanillan's tears, the oiil\ 
thing a British liberal has in common wiili 
the Afrikaner is the c<ilour of his skin.— 
Yours faithfully, S W'fbsiik 

Letues, Sussex 

V 

Sir —What is really imnuual in South Africa? 
Is it the fact that the non-whites have no 
franchise ? In Switzerland, women are not 
granted a vote, yet the rest of the western 
world docs not consider this so immoral as 
to try to correct it. Also one must consider 
the question whether the Africans care. Obvi- 
ousiyvaome do, but no democracy is run Rtr 
the benefit.of its niif|orit> group and there \- 
abundant evidence to show that the \asf 


majority of Africans in South Africa do not 
care at all.—Yours faithfully, 

Kiisnacht, Switzerland E. S. Schi'RMANN 

The Price of Learning 

Sir —You ask (August 14th) whether the 
present university sthfidards of education, of 
scholpship, of accommodation and of admin¬ 
istrative efficiency arc the right ones. Those 
inside the universities are declared incompe¬ 
tent to judge ; those outside who accept them 
(the Commons Estimates committee) arc de¬ 
clared gullible. Would not the “ Brain 
Drain” to America be evidence that wc arc 
running our universities on the cheap ? 

You say that the UGC is unable to look 
closely at a university working on a million- 
pound scheme for halls of residence. On the 
contrary this would be capital expenditure 
and therefore subject to detailed financial 
control by the UGC. Your alternative to halls 
of residence—whole streets of scruffy houses 
bought outright—is known to universities 
already and is becoming increasingly un¬ 
popular with local authorities who have to 
rehouse the tenants. 

You ask what should happen to a professor 
of Greek who has only five students. Well, 
what ? 

Finally you suggest that expanding degree- 
level work would lx* cheaper in technical col¬ 
leges than in universities. The Robbins 
committee did not think so, because there » 
a shortage of digs in most towns.— Yours 
faithfully, D. J. RoAP 

Excur College, Oxford 

Plans for Farming 

Sir—M ight a farmer point out some of the 
dangers hidden in “ Mr Peart’s Shiny 
Package ” which you welcome so unre¬ 
servedly (August 7 Lh) ? 

I'hc plan to put all farming eventually on 

a hired-labour basis (farmers who do not 
employ at least one hired man are written 
off as “ uncommercial ”) ignores the acute 
shortage of skilled hired Labour. This 
can only lead to “ranching”—a crime 
against future generations which will need all 
wc can produce from our land. 

The second danger is that the flow of enter¬ 
prise and initiative into farming will be cut 
clean off. With no opportunity to get a start 
in farming (a one-man farm is line only W'ay) 
tlie keen young man will have no choice but 
lo emigrate. 

The third d.ingor is the disillusionment of 
the taxpayer, who will find little reduction 
in his subsidy bill. Milk is completely, and 
store stock largely, unsiihsidiscd, and these 
are the chief prixiucts of the smaller farm.— 
Youis faithfully, C. H. CtAiucB 

Ruinnond, Yorkshire 

China’s New Leap 

Sir— Retiiining u> England alter having a 
look at the countryside in Cfiirv.i f was inicr- 
('oninined on l>age 667 



“Hey, Dad! Bring me anything from Tokyo?” 


“Dad” is flight captain on one of Lufthansa’s Boeing 
Jets. He has just landed back in Frankfurt after 14 days’ 
flying the Lufthansa Polar Route. Not flying all the lime, of 
course! He never flies the entire distance in one stretch — 
flying time alternates w/ith prescribed resting periods. 

First Frankfurt - Anchorage; then a 3-day break. On to 
Tokyo - four days there. Anchorage again for another 3-day 
rest break, and home to Frankfurt. 

Now he'll enjoy a few relaxing days with his family. And 
then? He’ll make the big jump over the Pole again. Frank¬ 
furt — Anchorage — Tokyo — Anchorage — Frankfurt, again 
and again. 

Though Frankfurt is really his home, like all Lufthansa 
flight captains, he is at home everywhere. Years of expe¬ 
rience have made flying these routes nearly second nature. 
All well known, old acquaintances. Lufthansa captains have 
taken off and landed at the world’s airports again and again. 


Is it any wonder so many experienced passengers al¬ 
ways fly Lufthansa? 



0 Lufthansa 


OLK512/T0 
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Continued fiom page 665 

ested to see your corresponelcnt’s article 

(August 7 th) about the leap and the limp in 

China. 

Although I was in only eight of China’s 
thirty provinces, I have little hesitation in 
saying that agricultural prosperity is what hits 
the visitor between the eyes this summer. 
Agriculture is not only the foundation of 
China's economy as a whole, but the most 
iinportant source of raw materials for its 
indiisiiy, and the basis of the export trade 
lint enables it to import equipment U) 
accelerate industrial development. 

My conclusion, after seeing quite a bit of 
both agriculture and industry, is that indus- 
tiiil production and productivity are iii- 
cre:sing even faster than agricultural. 
Imported equipment plays its part in this, but 
the most striking evidence is the new Chinese 
equipment, from small electric pumps to 
complete rolling mills, and the universal zest 
for emIllation in productivity. 

It seems a little surprising that the Chinese 
should be taken to task for announcing a tar¬ 
get of ""only II per cent” increase in indus- 
triil production in 1965 . Hven assuming the 
actual increase is no more than that claimed^ 

I believe it wis more last year—it would 
perhaps be a trifle heady for us here to dis¬ 
miss an increase in indusiri il output of ii per 
cent as evidence of lack of dynamism in the 
economy In 1965 . —Yours faiilifully, 

London, U'l V. A. TlMniiRi.AKE 

The Concord Charade 

SiH—While agreeing with your air cor¬ 
respondent about the ” Jumbo sized VC- 10 ,” 

I wonder if Concord is anotlicr story. Ouc 
of llritain's best poteriiiil markets is 
Ihuied Slates ; this aircraft will enable 
trips to be made in reasonable comfort, I 
undertook an extensive business trip this year, 
which involved three inescapable overnight 
journeys ; the first three nights completely • 
without sleep I had endured since leaving 
army. This sort of thing reduces oneV., 
enihu'-iasm for such trips. 

On the other hand, a friend cxhibitii^ M 
a recent Ibrls Court exhibition received four 
!-ep.iraie buyers who were making day trips 
from Chicago solely to see his exhibit. If 
Concord had been fl>ing, he might have had 
20 such visitors. 

This potential positive contribution to oqr 
balance of payments seems to be neglected 
alongside the easy profits to be made from 
air tourism, for which the lowest fares, are 
appropriate. It is astonishing to learn thilt 
.Sir Giles Guthrie and his colleagues arc ao 
unaware of this dichotomy in their market, 
or so bemused by 20 years spent in the opium 
laden atmosphere of lATA, that they have 
rejected a differential fare structure. Concord 
travel is a much greater leap forward than 
Tmin propeller to jet, and is worth extra, so 
that the aircraft can be operated profitably, 
liven when the American plane appears, and 
it is important to be well in front, Concord 
will have a role on the less dense routes, 
where low plane mile costs produce better 
ovctall results than the lowest seat mile costs. 
—Yours faithfully, A. J. Lucking 

London, IP'Ca 

* 


I'hc view he conveys is clear if arrogant— 
that outside ” the groups engaged in Con¬ 
cord” is the last place he would look for a 
” responsible group of men ’* or a “ consensus 
of opinion ” I 

Such limited concepts of ” consensus ” and 
"responsibility ” are quite inadequate equip¬ 
ment for developing anything—and especially 
a technology—that will stand up to a fully 
human environmental or economic appraisal. 
—Yours faithfully, Robert L. t)ninv 

Glasgow, Cl University of Strathclyde 

Aden 

Sir—Y ou prv)pose (July 31 si) that the British 
government should stop iceiering and take 
the plunge of .sending a Briiidi minister to 
talk things over in Cairo. 

I, like everybody else, am totally at a loss 
to understand why instead of standing firm 
in the face of violence, sabotage and terrorism 
you induce the British government to go the 
w'hole hog towards appeasement. 

The struggle of Adenis for independence 
is laudable and the intention of British 
government to grant them independence in 
1968 is also a wise move in the right direction. 
If the modern politicians and the hinterland’s 
autocratic sheikhs are at variance, it is their 
business to sit together and thrash out a 
common ground. But if a third party naust 
play the role of white-bearded peacc-malter 
it is rightfully and appropriately the British 
government which has protected Aden from 
falling into the lap of others, or plunging like 
its ncighl>our, Yemen, into a chaotic and 
disastrous state. 

So it is quite uninielligiblp why outsiders 
who have- no Tight 10. i9|e|ftKre whaisoevcrf. 
should fab invited W 

and th^ provided with a sprmjgboard for 
their fuf^er and more tangible encroach-, 
mtoti 'V"' 

mam sops to Intruders^ are to 
God.-*-Vours faithfully, Au Hemami 

Teheran ’’■ 

Mr Micawber 

Sir —^It is surprising to find Mr V^ladimir 
Derer (August 14 th) accusing the Tories of 
"a naive faith in the automatic efficiency 
of private enterprise” Until the recent 
advent to prominence of Mr Heath and Mr 
Powell there was precious little evidence 
the existence of any real defenders ctf private 
enterprise in this country. By now a genera-* 
tion o( Britons has merely had the political 
choice of Brand A or Brand B of socialism 
and has no direef experience of the function¬ 
ing of competitive private enterprise in mid- 
twcntlcth century conditions. And yet private 
enterprise has been shoWn^to work extremely 
well in the last 20 years in North America, 
western liuropc and Japan, together with 
reasonable minicrn social services and rela¬ 
tively full employment. 

To advocate even more state intervention 
—unless this is aimed at creating a truly com¬ 
petitive environment for private industry— 
would merely cause us to sink fuiiher into 
stagnation.—^Yours faithfully, 

Kenley, Surrey A. F. Lowell 
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Sir —Having been refreshed and encouraged 
by your forthright comment of July 3 tst 
(" that Concord will never be built ”), it was 
interesting, if predictable, to see the reaction 
from Mr Charles Gardner of BAC. 


Germany Moves Left ? 

Sir—^A m I your ysjoooth rcwider to ask when 
Germany started to drive on the left-hand 
side of the road, as illustrated in the article 


from your Conn correspondent (Augi^t 
iqih) ?—Yours faithfully, T. Noki'on 

London, SEio 

Not quite.—/-d/ior. 

Canada 

Sir—W hat on earth docs Mr W. J. Jonc*^. 
cf the Univeniiy of Alberta, mean bv sa}iii'; 
(July 3 ist) that "much” of the “Anglo- 
Saxon traditional element” in c:an;ida "i> 
confined to British Columbia ”? Has he ever 
visited Ontario or the Maritime provinces or 
Newfoundland ? And where, in these five 
provinces (ont of them the most populous 
in the qountry) would he find any appreciable 
number of the " English-speaking majority ” 
not "all averse to a system of two cultures ” 
but only "denying that one culture should 
be French ” ? 

There were some wild things in your repot t 
■on Canada, but there was nothing wilder than 
these statements of Mr Jones.—Yours 
faithfully, Fugene Fijishy 

Ottawa 

British Aid 

Sir—I n your ccMnmcntary (August 7 th) oa 
the W'hite paper on overseas development, 
you suggest that Mr Sandys’s charge was that 
British assistance was falling far below the 
target level agreed at the Untad conference. 
Surely Mr Sandys was arguing diat, as a 
result of the positive discouragement of pr-- 
vaic investment in the Finance Act 1 ^ 5 . 
from now on the resulting shortfall will have 
to be made up by increased government aivl 
if the 1 per cent target is to be maintained. 
Granted the government aid level for th? 
cominj^ year may increase slightly because of 
.commitments entered into by the fornier 
Conservative governmenL Mrs Castle’s a.ssci- 
tion that “ there is no reason to expect that 
we shall fall below that target at any time '* 
would seem no more tlian a pious hope. 

How sad, after the sweeping Labour partv 
promise in its general election manifesto last 
. October that “ Labour will increase the 
share of our national income devoted to 
'essential aid programmes,” that there should 
be the prospect of an actinl falling off in the 
overall level of British aid.—Yours faithfully, 
London, S'IV'3 John Udal 

PAPER 

BULLETIN 

A quartpriy publication of the ElU providns an 
otijcctivo analyois ot the UK paper and boaid 
murkei for paper makers, iiscis. slockbrcikeis 
ond advcirtising ager>cifts. 

In the latest Issue: 

THE SUPPLY OF FLUTING IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 

THE TREND IN BRITISH PAPER AND 

BOARD OUTPUT 

PULP AND PAPER IN PORTUGAL 

Details and subscription rates from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer 27 St James's Place London SWI 

HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Stioct New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7-6860 
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North American Aviation built the 
rocket engines that launched all 
six Project Mercury astronauts. 

Now it is building the Apollo 
spacecraft to carry Free World 
astronauts to the moon. 



Man's landing on ihc moon will open new iVoniicrs 
ilirougliout the solar system - and here on earth. 
In this pioneer cn'orl, North American Aviation 
pla\s a major role as a prime coniraetor lo the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The .Apollo command module, the adjoining serv¬ 
ice module, and the second siaee of the Saturn Y 


moon rocket are being built by the NAA. Space 
& Information Systems Division. NAA/Rocket- 
d\ ne Division is building the rocket engines for all 
three stages of the Saturn rocket which will launch 
the Apollo spacecraft, ^ibrth American is also a 
leader in nuclear .energy, electronics, aviation, life 
sciences, and fundamental research. 


North American Aviation 



European Hoadquarters; North American Aviation S.A>r 29 Rue de ia Coulouvroniore. Geneva, Switzerland 
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^ Industry Buildei^! 


LekoM 


CEKOP t>)ue-print complete industrial plants, erect thenv put 
them into operation. Complete projects by CEKQf Include fuH 
technical and technological documentation for. d\e delivered - 
plants, as well as on-th6>spot supen/ision of assemb^ ahd 
inidaioperation. CEKO^ do all this for the folloWinq industries: 

MACHINERY • ^WER • BUILDING Si BUILDING 
MATERIALS • CHEMICAL • SUGAR « AGRICULTURE 
&'.FOOD as well as smaller factories of various types. 

For full information write direct to: Cekop« Foreign Trade 
Entorpriae, Koacielna 12, FOB. 367, Warsaw, Poland. 
Tetegrams f CEKOP WARSiULWA. Telex: 81234 
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(irhidbii Al thretA tf a hrgf 
Easkutgimmi thrmi tap. 

Chiekbtg Mtf threaA of an 
JlQsieutimmi thraad tap Jm accuracp. 


SkUl and Science 

Accuracy in maiiufaclure, 
rigid standards of testing. 

This is E.S.C.'s basic philosophy 
and one that applies to the 
whole range of their activities, 
from the mass production of 
ground thread taps and twist drills 
to individual forgings and castings 
up to nearly 200 tons weight. 

Despite such varying scales 
operation, the means of realising 
the philosophy are similar; 
the continuous development of 
an amalgam of skill and science, 
that combines today's most ad\anced 
metallurgical discoveries with the 
experience of the master craftsman. 

leads the way 

Principal oparating 

companies of the 

English Steel Group 



English Steel Forge and Engineering Corp¬ 
oration Limited. Heavy, mediutn .ind liyiil 
forglngs -machlnod or black—for the elcchicril, 
marine, structural, chemical, tiansport and 



Eaglleli tfktl Rolling Mills Corporalion 
Limifed. carbon and alioy steel billets ev d 
ban, high speed ttatia and tool steels. 


English Steel CatftagaCereoraUon Limited. 
Steel castings ranging from 185 tons to a fc-.v 
pouh^e In weight for the railway, electr'cat, 
marine and heavy engjntortng industries. 

Engfisb Steel Spring Corporation Limited. 
Laminated and coll springs for automobiier, 
rallwey rolling stock and locomotives and lor 
general engineering purpoiao. 

English Steel Teel Corpo ration Limited. 
EegHioers* cutting tooiSi fifes and hucks^a.v 

Uidtg. 

Englfsii Stoat MagRot Corporation Limilod. 
PerneBtnt magnets and magnet alloys. 
TfieOerlfagfoeFergeLlmiled. Steelfotyir.r^ 
end castings for the marfnt and generui engm 
•oring tndsstrfes. 

Taylor Sret. A Co. Lleiitad. Monohio^ 
whetit, disc centres, tyreSi eiles and compii 
erhstl palra for railway roffing stock. 

'Medeni Haidmelals Llnlied. Tungsten car¬ 
bide flba» emong foeli and dies; welding rods; 
ftetprmedprodiiclt. 


[hi 


ENQL.ISH 

I CORPORATION LTD. 

River Don Works, Sheffield 

jmiLHAKmS FOROUASTim 

STULFOUNDERS ENGINEERS' 

Member company of the Vickers Group 

and asse^te cempaey of Caminoll Laird & Co. Ltd. 
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Oiir EXPORT MANAGEMENT is a fully moifirelieiuilve seiTlod. It canprwkle everyth! 11^: up tu ilu* ».*\pt)ri of ctuppii'i o 
plcinis —and incdiult's assembly of maaaflBMStiirers, ftill design fiEUsllities, shipment and 6-reft.iou of eomponenis. 
linanee. oveiall supervision.Typical contraotscaniodoutliarTaylorWoodinw lluUiliuj' Kxports liUl. iTu iiule“nil in’* 
package deals for textile and jute mills. Indoatrialised Sglicultural units. paeka«-ini!- plants, eanniim’ iaetories, 
meeJianical liaiidlinK facililies in storajife units, etc. Over thf* last 21 years v\e have exported in this way capital 
and other f::oo(ls t o the value of many millions of pounds to over 12(1 countric's. ii you wisli to .sell or jnaiiufael lire 
anywhere in the woild. or liavc overseas enquiries which present diflicultk^s. our Kxjifn * Man.iu.*in»*ni Srrvh-e, 
and t h(‘ knowhdi^e anti spt'iialist skill of our Project ManaKni*t>. may well Ui the answti 


TAYLOR WOODROW Building Exports Limited 

41 WCLBECK ST-LONDON W.l Phone : HlJNter 6666*T«(ex: 264249 Call back. Tayfowren. London Cables Tropmof, tondon mm 


/ grcon 


TAYLOR WOODROW LIMITED are sponsor momkore of the Arcon Oreup. sikich Iho olker mombors are .-HENRY HOPE t SONS LIMITED IMPERIAL CHEMICIL INDUMRIES 
LIMITED • STEWARTS AND llOYDS LIMITED • TURNER ARO REWALl LIMITED • THE ONITEO STEEl COMPANIES LIMIfED HAWmORN LESLIE (BUILDINGS) UMITEO 
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THE ’ PACE-SETTEE 

(Pace-aettera savour Sabena'a gift for in flight charm) 


You are to be congratulated for your discovery of a really clever 
comedian. They are so seldom found these days. You told us 
about him on your last flight over. Remember? And we decided 
to take in a performance. Oh, we see he's coming over to your 
table. Will we Join you ? Why. we would be delighted! As we were 


saying to a friend only the other day, one can always be a pace¬ 
setter. like yourself, of course. It's your ability to find truly talented 
people. It goes with your unerring skill for picking the best. 

It's obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 


SABENA 




mu A! Hunts 

5ABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS. HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 


Tlie , 

Economist 
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Not Just America 


I T is not just an American tragedy. The riots in Los Angeles have sent the 
leader-writers reaching for that good old standby from Dreiser. The com¬ 
munists have seen it less as a tragedy than a morality play, but have been 
just as ready to claim that the outbreak was peculiarly American; the Peking 
People’s Daily even salutes it as a rebellion against President Johnson's imperia¬ 
list foreign policy. All this is nonsense. What happened in Los Angeles is 
pretty certainly going to happen in many other countries, both capitalist and 
communist, as the conditions that caused it spread to them. This was an 
American phenomenon only in the sense that the United States is half a genera¬ 
tion ahead of the rest of the world in the development of an industrial urban 
society with the special problems that brings. It has the &rst taste of both the 
pleasures and the terrors of this new sort of life. 

For the Los Angeles riots were the product of two causes, neither of which 
is peculiar to America. The first has nothing to do with race. For all the 
anti-white slogans shouted by some of the rioters, the essential news from 
Los Angeles is that many of them were moved by something quite unconnected 
with the colour of their skin. “ This was no rt^e riot; they were just stealing,” 
one negro store-owner is quoted as saying. Tint is too simple ; they were also, 
after all, sniping and fire-raising and generally rampaging. (For a report on 
the Watts community in Los Angeles see page 692.) But as in Harlem and 
Rochester last year—quiet so far this year—the majority of the rioters were 
young people caught up in an explosion of violence against authority—any 
authority, but usually the police, the authoritarians they have run foul of in 
their everyday lives. This was an insurrection, but not against the economic 
order (which is the matxist fallacy) and not even chiefly against white men's 
domination (which is going to be the Afro-Asian fallacy). It was an insurrection 
of anarchy, an outburst against any kind of system by the people left at the 
bottom. 

Outbreaks like this arc part of the price we arc going to pay for a society in 
which more and more people live in cities and do deadly dull work and waste 
their leisure. One of the problems of urban-industrial life is that it creates 
commimities of the left-behind. These are the people who do the dullest jobs 
of all, and are the worst paid, and live in the ugliest parts of crumbling old 
towns. They have a high rate of illegitimacy and broken marriages. Their 
religious and cultural roots have been cut. Materially, they are better off than 
their peasant grandfaRhers were, but cramming a man with distressful bread 
has never made him contented—quite the reverse. These people know they are 
a community of the untalented, because a modern state needs to skim off the 
people with talent and by and large does skim them off. The rest sit and 
simmer. They know they are the natural bottom layer; they have been deprived 
of the social and religious consolations of the old rural life; there is no legal 
outlet for young male violence ; and every now and then they go bang. 

Many of the Los Angeles rioters are brothers under the skin to the baffled 
young men from London and its suburbs who spend their holidays stomping 
along the front at Brighton and Margate, or. breaking up bars in Calais and 
Osteod. Their fathers got into fights at football games, or satisfied a dim 
ancestral prejudice by chasing second-generation Irishmen in Glasgow or Jews 
*' * m. They were trying to prove that they belonged to something. The 
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elder sons ripped up railway carriages. It was their way of Russian sociologists hdve fold western colleagues that they 
not belonging. Now the youth of the bottom layer takes are deeply worried about this. So they should be. Com- 

it out on the town—and even the seedy parts of their towns munism and capitalism, are rival mechanisms for supplying 

have more than ever before to take it out on. The Swedish material plenty. What neither of them has thought out, and 

police were having trouble a decade ago with young toughs what both are going to run headlong into by the end of the 

raising hell in the centre of Stockholm; in the bad things century, is the problem of tlie needs left unsatisfied by 

as well as the good, Sweden is America's closest follower on relative abundance: how to make routine work bearable, how 

the march to the sort of society most of us will be living in to help people use their leisure, bow to stop them dying of 

by the year 2000. The Czech police had a first taste of boredom—or killing frmn it. 

the problem a year ago when young hooligai^ disrupted 

Wenceslaa Square in league. Not even the Russians are. T) ut there is the second factor. If part of what made Los 

immune. The passionate violence of the riots in Novocherkassk O Angeles go bang had nothing to do with race, the other 

a couple of years ago, which probably killed more people than part certainly had. Outbursts like this can and will happen 

the Los Angeles riots, can no more be wholly explained by when the frustrated bottom-layer people are racially in^s- 

their ostensible cause—^a rise in food prices—than the tinguishable from those who live around them. When they 

Los Angeles outburst can be wholly explained in racial terms. are picked out by the colour of their skin as well, the worst 

What has happened since 1945 is that the younger members happens. They believe—some of them rightly—that they 

of this community of the left-behind now have better means could have risen out of the ghetto of the Icft-bchind but 
of transport and a wider range of weapons, at any rate in for their colour ; they band together with a double grievance, 

western Europe and north America. This makes the violence Los Angeles is a model of the most explosive sort of situation 

more noticeable; motor-bikes and flick-knives on a south- that the growingly urbanised, growingly race-mixed world 

coast esplanade, or car-drivers lobbing fire-bombs into of the 1970s and 1980s will have to cope with. 

Los Angeles stores, make for bigger headlines, especially in In one way, it may be a help for a pressured community 
the silly season, than a fists-and-boots brawl outside a to be able to identify itself by its colour. The white proletariat 

back-street pub. But at the same time the frustration that of America and Europe is leaderless: the best of each 

lies behind it all has grown sharper, as the hierarchy of generation are plucked away from it to take a comfortable 

modern industrial society takes clearer shape. For those at place higher up—^in the communist world, where thev are 

the bottom, life presents a still more dismal picture when absorbed into the ranks of the apparatchiks, just as much as 

it is not God who calls men to their stations in life, but the in the West. The potential leaders of a coloured community, 
unappealable selection processes of economic life. by contrast, stay attached to their community by their colour, 


On Our Doorstep 

R AaAL trouble in Britain this year has 
not so far—touch wood—had too 
much to do with black and Virhite. There 
have been over a dozen cases of arson or 
attempted arson against synagogues or 
other Jewish communal buddings in 
London alone within die past year: and 
there have been many other more or less 
violent attacks on Jewish homes, places of 
worship or graves up and down the 
country. No doubt the attackers arc a 
tiny as well as a twisted group of people. 

as one suspects, they were hoping for 
publicity for their views as a result of 
these outrages, they have failed. 

The Board of Deputies of British Jews 
is extremely discreet in answering 
questions about the wave of anii-semitic 
incidents, relying carefully on parliamen¬ 
tary replies from the Home Secretary and 
suchlike anti-sensational material. The 
result is that the press has made nothing 
considerable of what could have provided 
real silly-season fodder, and the police 
arc able to keep a discreet and watchful 
eye on property that might be menaced. 

The situation of Britain's latest wave 
of Incomers is precisely the reverse. The 
remarkable thing about this summer has 
been the dearth of genuine stories about 
colour trouble, and the disproportionate 


amount of newspaper space devoted to 
the non-storics. This year, colour trouble 
is news: old-fashioned anti-scmitic fascist 
trouble is not. 

No doubt an important factor is the 
plethora of readily available ^ spokesmen 
for the immigrant community.*’ It is 
highly doubtful whether there is such a 
thing as a homogeneous immigrant com¬ 
munity at all. The West Indians are not 
a community in any acceptable sense of 
the word: for one thing, they themselves 
like to insist on the dilTcrcnces between 
the people of the various islands (or at 
least between small-island and big-island 
people); and for another very many West 
Indians regard themselves as British, 
which indeed they emphatically arc by 
culture. 

Asians arc perhaps even more frag¬ 
mented into separate communities : in 
one place a Sikh temple, in another a 
mosque, and in another an Indian social 
club may provide a focus for a local 
group. But there is no one voice. In a 
few places a social, religious or quasi- 
political club, very often including native 
English people, may provide a forum for 
immigrant opinion. But this is rare, and 
it is rarer yet for such an organisation to 
be truly representative. Most immigrants 


arc in Britain to bcticr ilicmscives : they 
prefer not to mix in public alfairs. 

Considerable dihlciilty arises from the 
extravagant claims to repivsentativcness 
put forward by some would-bc spokes¬ 
men, and from the amazing gullilnlily of 
some newspapermen about these claims. 
One diverting character from the West 
Indies has turned up in almost every pos¬ 
sible part over the past few years—in a 
Jewish skull-cap as Bachman’s ex-door¬ 
man, in a fez as Malcom X’s diseipJe over 
the water, and as a strike organiser. Some 
people can be codded all the time. 

Now the moincnl has come when it 
wv)uld be good if there were some sliglitly 
representative organisation for coloured 
citizens in Britain : the white paper on 
immigration and the Race Relations Bill 
each in their diirerent ways create a func¬ 
tion for such an organisation. Maybe the 
aim is unattainable. But it would be use¬ 
ful if some body could play an unti- 
incendiary part similar to that of the 
Jewish Btrard of Deputies. 

There is one body which could become 
a central forum for immigrant opinion, 
the Campaign Against Racial Discrimina¬ 
tion. Card had, until recently, been in 
danger of looking too much like a Labour 
party front organisqiion to win acceptance 
as truly representative. The new measures 
on immigration have averted that danger, 
if nothing else. 
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and may be a force for moderation. But even this hope is 
a limited one. The potential kaders may not be able to 
take command of their communities. And if they can take 
command, they may not stay moderate^ or they may be 
pushed aside if they do. What could Martin Luther King, 
effective in the disciplined South, do for the troubles of 
rootless Los Angeles ? 

The mistake no one should make is to think that this is 
only someone else's problem. People still talk as if the racial 
conflict in America was in a category, of its own ; or as if 
the only significant race confrontation vras the one between 
black and white men. The whites are certainly going to be 
in the middle of a rolling race row for years to come, if only 
because for the last couple of centuries they have been in a 
position to be beastly to everybody else, and everybody else 
is now in a mood to get his own back. But the world's record 
even this year should explode the idea that this is all there 
is to it. The week of the Los Angeles riots was also the 
week when Malaysia broke apart because brown men could 
not control their dark .suspicions of yellow men, and when 
black and brown men resumed their efforts to slug it out in 
southern Sudan. All the evidence is that there is potential 
trouble wherever people of different colours rub shoulders 
uneasily together. The history of the black-brown dividing 
line in independent Africa in the last five years—with splits 
opening up in Sudan, in Mauretania, in Chad and between 
Somalia and Kenya—makes a man's heart sink into his boots. 

Race is the most visible, and thus the most potent, of the 
things that make one lot of men feci different from another 
lot; and as long as they feel different, they find it difficult 
to muck in together in any common venture, whether it is 
sharing a boarding-house or running a country. This is lament¬ 
able, but it is not much help lamenting it; it is one of the rock- 
bottom facts of political life. The communist Europeans have 


been learning the lesson since communities of colo, 
students began to live among them. Even relatively mine 
distinctions within what is generally accepted as a sin^e race 
produce the same effect. Nobody who has listened to the 
comfortable burgers of Germany or Switzerland talking about 
their Italian, Greek and Spanish workers—or the workers talk¬ 
ing about them—can help wondering how long it will be 
before these countries suffer their own minor-key variations 
on the Los Angeles theme. 

Heaven knows how it will work out; certainly no politi¬ 
cian, communist or democratic, shows the faintest sign of 
knowing. It is the most preposterous counsel of despair to 
argue that each race should henceforth retire to its own 
corner of the earth, and stay there. The industrialised world 
needs workers from the developing world to keep up the 
momentum of economic expansion. It is in the interest of 
the developing world that this momentum should be kept 
up, and that communities of white men should live in 
coloured countries to start them on the same way. 

The only hope—and it is a thin straw to clutch at—^is that as 
people of different colours mbt with each other they will 
gradually lose the sense of difference that inhibits collabora¬ 
tion between them. There are some people—^the ones arotmd 
the Mediterranean, for insunce—^who have never felt the 
sense of difference very keenly: though even that is not true of 
Palestine or Kabylia. There arc others, like the West Indians, 
who have slowly come to find it a little less important than 
others find it. There is the East Indian community in Hol¬ 
land, where the Dutch have made a better effort than anyone 
at integration. It is something. Meanwhile, as the races go 
on jostling each other, and as the race problem exacerbates the 
other problems of our industrial society, anyone who points a 
finger of scorn at the Americans over Los Angeles is calling the 
same beastly experience down on his own head. 


Jones the Facts 

The National Board for Prices and Incomes is evolving a 
style of its own: one day, perhaps, it may get results 


O NH begins to wonder how Britain keeps afloat at all. The 
latest catalogue of national bumbling is delivered this 
week by Mr Aubrey Jones's prices and incomes board, in its 
second report/ and its first on a wages issue. It considers the 
national wage bargain reached in May for workers in the 
printing industry, excluding the national newspapers. The 
way in which printing wages are fixed, according to Mr Jones, 
is symptomatic of wage negotiations in British industry. If 
he is right (and he probably is), management and unions can 
be compared to two over-weight wrestlers, stumbling about 
in a mud-bath with the lights switched off. I'here is sheer 
ignorance on both sides of what they arc about* The con¬ 
sequence is that output per man hour has risen only slowly, 
earnings have risen rapidly, profits have fallen and prices have 
risen." Help I 

Help is what the board tries to provide. It does not 
apportion blame for past errors. It even excludes from its 

♦ Wages, Costs and Prices in the Printing Industry. Cmnd 2750 . 
Her Majcsiy's Stationery Office. 3 s. 


consideration of whether or not the printers' last pay rise 
was inflaiitmary the fact that this pay rise came hot-foot after 
one given in January, under a long-term wage bargain struck 
in 1962 . The board sternly condemns cost-of-living escalation 
in wage bargains, and wage-price escalation clauses in con¬ 
tracts agreed to by the industry's customers. But bygones 
are bygones: the board has so much to criticise in the new 
bargain that it has no time for the old one. For the new bar¬ 
gain provided for an increase in basic pay of 3.5 per cent in 
May, and a further increase of around 5 per cent (depending 
on the cost-of-living index) next January. It is, moreover, 
quite clear that plant bargaining and wage drift would push 
average earnings up by a greater percentage than the increase 
in basic rates. In this, too, printing is like the rest of industry. 

But however generally applicable the board's description of 
printing's ways, it declines to draw the consequences for all 
industry. Mr Jones himself resists every attempt to foist 
generalisations upon himself or his colleagues. Particular 
facts are what matter: the danger is that generalisations may 
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obscure them. The employers, for example, claim that prices 
mil in general have to go up as a result of the increases in 
wages. They also claim that increases in productivity of 
between lo and 25 per cent could be possible with existing 
plant, given full co-operation from the unions in getting rid 
of over-manning and other restrictive practices. If both these 
generalisations are put together, they are seen to be incom¬ 
patible: if the productivity increases arc possible, then the 
price increases are unnecessary. So that is the problem to be 
tackled now. The workers' fears of redundancy should be 
reduced by introducing transferable pensions throughout the 
industry; and present steps towards union amalgamations 
should be pressed ahead, with the aim of getting a single 
industrial union for all print workers, with no restrictions on 
transfer between one craft and another, or from unskilled to 
skilled status. 

The board proposes, moreover, that a joint manpower com¬ 
mittee should be set up within the industry, under an 
independent chairman. Presumably it would do something 
like the job that a joint committee under the independent 
chairmanship of Lord Devlin is doing in the newspaper 
printing industry. Mmm. Pretty soon the Government 
will have to set up a committee of independent people to study 
the manpower requirements of the independent chairmanship 
industry. 

Committees have a well-known propensity to propose 
further committees: fact-finding b^ies equally have a 
propensity to recommend the disclosure of facts. The Jones 
board docs both. It would like its printing manpower com¬ 
mittee to have a staff to collect information, and to consider 
the registi.;tioii of all pay increases given in the industry. It 
really is rather odd, in a report that extols the virtue of com- 
petilion--or at least that urges the print industry’s customers 


The UN off the Hook 

The new American move in the 
UN challenges the mass of other 
members to take over more 
of the load 

K ISS of life, or kiss of death ? Both cheers and groans 
greeted the long awaited American move at the United 
Nations on Monday. A reluctant prince, Mr Arthur Goldberg, 
making his first speech as successor to Mr Adlai Stevenson, 
slashed through the procedural brambles, stooped over the 
seemingly spellbound UN and freed it from the threat of 
another procedural deadlock when the Assembly reconvenes 
in September. The Assembly’s nineteenth session was frozen 
by the dispute over the Charter’s Article 19. Its twentieth is 
to conform to the undisputed Article 20, which says: “ The 
General Assembly shall meet in regular annual sessions. . . 
The organisation moves from its ’teens into its third decade 
under the sober slogan, Back to Normalcy. 

Relief is widespread among those who thought the UN, if 
not dead, at least paralysed by its financial dispute, and may 
now assume that all’s well with the world again. On the other 
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to resist price rises, which presumably means shopping around 
—that the board’s proposals would establish the preconditions 
for a cartel, covering both wages and prices, of an almost 
unprecedented strength. 

Again, the board suggests that more information about the 
industry would be available, and more rational decisions thus 
made possible, if private firms wore compelled to publish 
figures about their profits. (This is an industry of tiny firms, 
with an average of under 38 workers per firm in general 
printing: many of these concerns arc private, and publish no 
information about their finances.) I'hcre arc very good 
reasons why private firms should—as the Jenkins committee 
on company law suggested—be compelled to publish full 
figures. But the board seems to imply that the level of profits 
should be taken as a guideline for wage rises, which is entirely 
wrong in principle. This is an industry that is supposed to 
be becoming more capital-intensive. The firms that make and 
retain profits are the ones to help this iilong. 

The critic of Mr Jones must inevitably feel a touch uncom¬ 
fortable—^likc a sceptic at a seance, he wonders whether his 
scepticism may not of itself prevent the flow of ectoplasm. 
So much of what the board is trying to do is good: so many 
of its recommendations arc clearly right. The vice-chairman 
of the Jones board, Mr Dewdney of Esso, knows about produc¬ 
tivity agreements, with the Fawlcy refinery policy behind 
him. Last week he was arguing that the alternative to 
a voluntary incomes policy could be “ enforcement either 
through unemployment or through controls on prices and 
wages, or both." Too true. So far the board rates one cheer 
for trying, one for half-succeeding in saying the right things. 
Perhaps it may rale three in the end. But this report 
reinforces, rather than abates, the worry about whether its 
job is one that can be done at all. 


hand there arc those who, like the New York Herald Tribune, 
bewail a “ surrender ’’ that gives Russia “ a paralysing veto 
over the Assembly as well as over the Security Council." 
Both views are wrong. But the fact that both arc widely held 
has made ir the harder for the UN’s well-wishers—particularly 
for President Johnson and his advisers—to judge which course 
of action can give it the best chance of developing into a better 
instrument for keeping the peace. 

As Mr Goldberg said on Monday, it is still the official 
American view that all members ought to share the costs of 
peacekeeping operations, that the Assembly can apportion 
those costs under Article 17, and that defaulters should lose 
their Assembly voting rights under Article 19. The United 
States—and Britain and others with it—will not now press the 
argument further, because there is clearly a consensus among 
members that the next session should be conducted on normal 
lines. (As for pressing matters to the point of an open show¬ 
down with the chief defaulters, Russia and France, not even 
the Americans have shown any eagerness to do that at any time 
during the nineteenth session.) In the long run, the Americans 
still express the hope, as do others, that the UN will make a 
reality of the principle of full collective responsibility ; mean¬ 
while, the existing facts have to be faced. 
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The hardest of these facts is that, if a particular UN peace¬ 
keeping operation (no matter how it is authorised) displeases 
a member state, that state cannot be forced to help pay for 
it. If major powers cannot be forced to pay, smaller states 
cannot either. True, Ireland has just suggested a plan under 
which the only members exempt from assessment would be 
those great powers that dissented from a particular operation. 
But it is hard to imagine the mass of members swallowing such 
an enlargement of great-power privilege. 

For the time being, then, these operations must rest on 
forms of voluntary financing. There may be only a few volun¬ 
teers—^as in the Cyprus operation; in some crises there may 
be a more general readiness to chip in, at least with token 
payments; but the basis will be essentially voluntary. This 
means a hard row to hoe for the Secretary-General and his 
staff, who have to keep rattling the collecting box and staving 
off the creditors. But these pains are not new to them. Such 
a situation does not mean paralysis; nor does it mean that 
Russia will get “ a veto over the Assembly.” 

There has been much uninformed talk in recent months 
about a supposed “ return to the Council,” a supposed collapse 
of the pretensions of the mass of Assembly members to have 
any say in peacekeeping matters. Those who do talk like this 
seem impressed by a mere increase in the number of Council 
meetings during the past year. They forget that many of 
those meetings represent only the long weeks of bitter, damag¬ 
ing and sterile debate set off at the end of 1964 by the landing 
of Belgian airborne troops at Stanleyville; and that others 
represent the more recent debate on Rhodesia, which ended 
with the carrying of "a resolution although America, Russia, 
Britain and France all abstained. I'hat unprecedented event, 
should, by itself, have punctured the notion that the mass of 
members is now tamely accepting the great powers’ reassertion 
of the grip they held in 1945. 

And General dc Gaulle is not alone, among those who see 
or seek a return to the Council, in seeming to forget that it 
was the Council, not the Assembly, that authorised the Congo 
and Cyprus operations. Although France and Russia refuse to 
help pay for these operations, they have never used their veto 
power to stop them. Only one UN force, the one that is still 
policing the Egypt-Israel border, has been based on an 
Assembly resolution. Since 1956 the Council, far from being 
“paralysed by the veto,” has passed a whole series of 


Going Commercial 

Not everyone in the BBC’s 
enchanted circle is against 
advertising 

T he young conservative brass at the top of BBC television— 
Messrs Wheldon, Peacock and Attenborough—^has done 
its programme planning for the autumn. Its aim is to daw 
back some of the corporation’s dwindling share of the audi¬ 
ence: in July the BBC itself claimed only 41 per cent, the 
lowest for four years. In the coming months BBC-2, a Ayer 
and wiser animal than the one that fell flat on its face in 
London a year ago, will push itself farther into the north 


resolutions authorising and continuing peacekeeping opera¬ 
tions. These were not vetoed for the good reason that those 
great powers that disliked them (Britain, at times, being one) 
feared that a veto would cause the Assembly to step in and 
do the authorising itself. Of course the Assembly cannot 
command the nations to provide a force; it can only ask for 
one. But that is all the Council has ever been able to do. 

Such peacekeeping work as the UN has succeeded in under¬ 
taking rests on this complementary relationship between 
Assembly and Council, and will continue to rest on it. Russia 
and France want the Assembly kept out of the business alto¬ 
gether ; but on this basic issue the great majority is against 
them. Hence Moscow’s indignation at U Thant’s and Mr 
Quaison-Sackey’s recent statement of “guide-lines.” The 
statement merely reflected the broad consensus already 
expressed in the special committee of 33 that has been groping 
since March for a policy on future peacekeeping work. 

It may be a long time before any clear policy is formally 
adopted. Until it is, the UN will have to go on improvising, 
and relying on its discovery that even veto-widding great 
powers will often reluctantly tolerate an international action 
that they dislike, so long as they do not have to vote for it 
or pay for it. But the latest turn of events will mean a real 
setback only if there is now a failure of will among those 
who want the organisation to develop. If the disenchanted 
Americans are no longer willing to pay the greater part of the 
peacekeeping bills, so much the better. In its twenty-first 
year, it is time the UN stopped sponging on Uncle Sam. If 
Mr Harold Wilson is going to tty to stir the coming Assembly 
with a call for a stronger UN, he should start by urging the 
members to look less to Washington for succour. 

On its twentieth anniversary, Mr Thant reminded the 
smaller members of the “ fundamental truth ” that they need 
the UN most, and that its future rests primarily with them. 
The less it is sustained by America, the more they must do to 
sustain it themselves ; the less it is overshadowed by America, 
the greater their incentive to sustain it. Has this year's pain¬ 
ful experience taught them that they cannot afford to let its 
peacekeeping function remain so decisively dependent on the 
financial support of one or two powers? If not, it may well 
be said that the Article 19 crisis did not last long enough. 
“ Back to normalcy ” is not, by itself, an adequate slogan with 
which to meet the new challenge. 


and west. Its aim is to keep the antt-ITV programming com¬ 
petitive when BBC-i is doing its duty according to the sibyl¬ 
line code of the Reiths and Pilkingtonians. And quite right, 
too. If the BBC is not going to show fight now, it never will. 

But what are they going to use for money? They have 
got a £5 receiving licence. That's what, and that’s all. This 
is still 15s. less than the licence fee the corporation was asking 
for back in June, 1962, before it really knew what it was taking 
on with its second cWtnel. Since then the BBC audience 
has slipped, production costs have risen, and the expensive 
world of Comsat has swum into everyone’s ken. There will 
be colour one day (the National Broadcasting Company is 
about to use it on its news programmes in the United States). 
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There will be longer broadcasting hours. There will be real 
international competition as the public takes programmes 
direct from other countries’ propaganda satellites (just as it 
listens now to the pirate radio London and radio Caroline). 
Television is not at a cosy, developed stand. It is about to 
leap ahead into something of infinite reward and infinite cost. 

But let us take just the next three years, by the end of which 
the BBC must expect, under whatever government, the emer¬ 
gence of a second commercial channel in the main centres 
of population. It may also face commercial radio. What will 
the £5 licence be worth then? And what odds will the top 
brass give that Sir Hugh Greene or the Angel Gabriel will, 
three years from now, have screwed the politicians and the 
pensioners into even a 15s. licence? The crucial calculation 
for the corporation is that through the 1950$ and early 1960s 
the growth of the total television audience brought a rapid, 
regular growth in the licence revenue. Now the audience has 
reached saturation and the revenue has levelled off. It may 
be that the next stage of television viewing, the increase in 
the number of small, portable sets, will lift licence revenue, 
but it will not be enough to offset the increased commercial 
competition that these sets will stimulate. 

Whoever the next director-general of the BBC" is, he will 
be in a pretty pickle. He will have to dun the politicians for 
a bigger licence: which might just work out at one hoick-up 
per new DG. Or he will have to confess himself the govern¬ 
ment’s pensioner by accepting a straightforward subsidy, 
which would be hopelessly exposed as the softest of soft under¬ 
bellies to any chancellor’s knife: this is something Sir Hugh 
Greene has wi.scly set his face against. Or he will have to 
take advertisements. 'I'he cries of horror and alarm at this 
arc not quite as loud, or as confident, as they once were. 


T T happens that the BBC's General Advisory Council has 
been thinking about this lately. It did not chink very long 
or very hard. The bulk of the council’s membership is not 
exactly hand-picked for such a task. But it is stunning that 
there was even a small band of realists who stuck to their 
guns. The council’s discussions are not public. But it seems 
that the proposition was put that BBC-2 should go commercial 
(not wildly commercial, but us commercial as The Times and 
the Sunday Times) and that the Light Programme on sound 
radio should do the same. Of course it did not pass. The 
seducers are not allowed into the General Advisory Council 
as easily as all that. But the idea is getting about. It is one 
that many bright young producers and directors of the BBC 
itself do not find abhorrent. They do not think commercialism, 
properly handled, need hurt their independence or their 
enterprise. They know the problems ITV has ; they are also 
aware of certain of its advantages. The real resistance to 
advertising conies higher up in the corporation’s hierarchy, 
among the men imbued with the idea of the BBC’s own 
message, their minds formed by the accepted philosophy of 
the 1930 S, their prejudices a mixture of mild left-wingery 
and social snobbery, the precise compound that has always 
damned advertising and commercialism throughout British 
life. 

This element in the BBC clings to what it calls the public 
service purpose of broadcasting. It is a worthy, if some¬ 
times indefinite, idea, and it is not to be sniffed at. Because 
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the BBC developed it, it has been built into the ethos of the 
Independent Television Authority, which has been prepared 
10 show, from time to time (including this week), that it is 
capable of upholding standards too. No one is suggesting 
that BBC-1 should go commercial under the system put 10 the 
General Advisory Council. There are good arguments for 
using the public money raised by the licence fee to run a 
channel that puts the public service high in its priorities, both 
as something worthwhile in itself and to encourage the others. 

Bur the BBC must bring itself to conceive of the possibility 
(perhaps the probability) that its future, in other people’s eyes, 
is not going to be in a Rcithian world. It might be a pre- 
Rcithian world: sponsorship was allowed under the charter of 
1926. But it is certainly going to be a different, harder-beaded 
world. The BBC knows it has to compete for audiences now: 
public service is not the be-all and cnd-all. If BBC-2 is really 
going to expand into a full-time channel, including, it is to 
be hoped, more educational programmes, it ought now to be 
allowed to subvent its finances from the market, the adver¬ 
tisers. Perhaps they will be the posh advertisers who use the 
posh papers ; they might be straightforward sponsors, the 
people who underwrite the best programmes on American 
television (programmes which the BBC docs not find below 
public service standards when it buys them for broadcasting 
here). It is in the corporation’s interest to get into this field 
before a .second commercial channel emerges ; it is even more 
in the BBC radio’s interest to do so before its Home Service 
evening audiences dwindle to so ignominious a figure that 
other pressures besides commercial competition compel a 
merging of services. 

The BBC is not as impressed as the newspapers always are 
with the contention that the press manages to live prciiy 
happily with its advertisers. (In fact, in television, advertisers 
are much less demanding than the political masters them¬ 
selves.) But the BBC> argument is still that broadcasting is 
something different in itself: that newspapers have a respon¬ 
sibility only to their readers, while broadcasting must think 
not just of its actual viewers but of all potential viewers all the 
lime. Very well, let there be one such channel if that is the 
general belief (and a poll would probably show it is). But 
let it also be recognised that broadcasting is no longer a mono¬ 
poly and that even the existing oligopoly will be broken down 
as time passes. Logic points to an advertising subvention for 
the BBC. So does experience. ITV does not rape all that 
easily. Neither will BBC-2. 

EIU Quarterly Economic Review 


MIDDLE BEST 

Kuwait is maintaining its load over the other Middle East 
producers. Saudi Arabia and Iraq have also shone. Among 
many other items of interest in this comprehensive review is 
an analysis of the bright new prospects opening up in Egypt. 

Details and sub.scription rains from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St Jamoa's Place London SW1 HYDo Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 Murray Hill 7-6860 
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MOLIDAV POLITICS 

Waiting for the Cotiferences 


H igh noon for the Conservatives is 
October 13th when the party con¬ 
ference opens at Brighton Sportsdromc. Mr 
Heath will make two speeches this year, 
instead of the leader’s usual one» in order to 
identify himself more fully with the theme 
‘ deeds, not words.” Then will be revealed 
the policies which have been prepared since 
last October under his guidance as chair¬ 
man of the committee on policy (a post to 
which, incidentally, he has not appointed a 
successor). It is not only to avoid irony 
that these speeches should be short. Since 
iVlr Wilson is clearly going to hang on as 
long as parliamentary by-electicns allow 
him, there is no point in die Conservatives 
airing in advance all the details of policies 
which should, if they arc to have much 
effect, hurt various special interests. Mr 
Heath in his speech in the last censure 
debate gave only two hints of what his 
policies are to be: a reform of the tax 
system to encourage individual enterprise 
and sterner measures against restrictive 
practices on both sides of^industry. 

Mr Heath at the moment is resting him¬ 
self in front of the photogrs^phers at Ville- 
franche before coming back to a speaking 
tour in Scotland in September. Many of 
the other members of the shadow cabinet, 
conspicuously absent from the grouse moor, 
are scattered at discreet intervals from each 
other, from Lord Cromer and from Mr 
George Brown, along the south coast of 
iTancc. Mr Maudling is in Majorca watch¬ 
ing bulls butchered to make a politician’s 
holiday. Meanwhile buck at the ranch in 
Smith Square Mr du C^ann has received, 
endorsed but not published the report of 
the Chclmer comraitlcc on the recruitment 
and employment of constituency agents. In 
future there will be improved training of 
agents, extra ptiymeut to attract the most 
able to marginal constituencies, and recruit¬ 
ment of potential material from among 
school-leavers (rather than as formerly from 
among army-leavers ?). 

It might be thought that the Labour 
party, who have to govern the country, could 
hardly match all this activity. However, 
the Prime Minister popped on a flying 
helmet the wrong way round and departed 
from the Scillics by helicopter for a rural 
cabinet meeting in Cornwall. He survived 
some zany assassination talk—and let slip 
the thought that he has not been to the UN 
yet. And it could still be an autumn 
election. Mr Wilson has planned a 
scries of rallies to lead up to the open¬ 
ing of the party conference at Blackpool 
on September 7th. This is certain to 
be a thoroughly quarrelsome affair, but it 
might provide Mr Wilson with some good 


excuses for shuffling cut the older and 
weaker members of his cabinet. These will 
not, of course, be the ministers who will 
be under fire from the rank and file of the 
party, but Mr Wilson might well be able 
to conceal this inconvenient fact by a 
judicious redistribution of jobs and titles. 
This will not after all be the first party con¬ 
ference at which be has stood upright on 
the fence. 

HOLIDAY LCONOMICS 

What the Papers Say 

T iE Department erf Economic Affairs 
published an inoffensive progress 
report on Thursday morning containing the 
unexceptionable sentiment that longer 
holidays and shorter hours would have to 
be taken into account in estimating any 
increase in production by 1970. This was 
not news to anyone except the Daily 
Worker^ which duly slanted an inside page 
lead story into an “ attack ” on shorter 
w^orking hours by the DHA and a “ bitter 
pill ” for the workers to swallow. At that 
time it was not even news to the Daily 
Telegraph, but after midnight it came 
thumping in with a main lead headline: 
“Holiday Threat to 5-Ycar Plan.” This 
was followed with the news that Mr Brown 
was flying back from the south of Trance, 
though there was, reassuringly, “ no sud¬ 
den crisis ” to explain this dramatic 
development. It turns out, however, that 
Mr Brown and his department ar? still in 
favour of high productivity and shorter 
hours and longer holidays. They are not 
pressing for lower productivity, longer 
hours and shorter holidays. Must the silly 
season go this far ? 

GERMANY'S ULECTION 

The Personal Factor 

EST GERMANY'S clcctlon campaign, 
which officially opened on August 
8th, seems to be developing on the well- 
worn lines of a dispute around the 
personality of Herr Franz-Josef Strauss. At 
the Christian Democrats’ first big meeting 
at Dortmund, Dr Adenauer sang his 
praises; but two days later a Hamburg 
Christian Democrat leader was reported as 
saying that “we shan’t let Strauss into 
Hamburg.” Meanwhile, Herr Strauss him¬ 
self was suing the Free Democrats for libel 
and on August 17th a Munich court 
decided that the pamphlet in question 
should be withdrawn and that the Free 
DenK>Crat8 should pay the costs of the 
action. This will make a hole in the already 
relatively small funds available for their 


election campaign. All this is good knock¬ 
about stuff and illustrates the peculiar 
position held by Herr Strauss in German 
politics. Whether it will serve him when 
the elections are over is another matter— 
especially if it turns out to be necessary tor 
the Christian Democrats to make some 
arrangement with the Tree Democrats. 

Tor the duration, however, the Christian 
Democrats are giving the impression that 
they are out for total victory. At the Dort¬ 
mund meeting, speaker after speaker 
vigorously rejected the idea of a “great 
coalition” with the Social Democrats just 
when, on Cologne radio, Herr Brandi, the 
Social Democrat leader, was coming out in 
favour of it. Both parties, however, seem 
to be converging on one point : the 
importance of appearing to be doing some¬ 
thing about German reuniffcatiun. The 
Socud Democrats have announced that, if 
returned to power, they will try to start 
conversations on a German peace treaty; 
and on August 13th the government let it 
be known that the state secretary of the 
foreign ministry, Herr Carstens, will be 
going to Moscow at the end of September 
in the somewhat unlikely part of leader of 
a delegation to a chemical exhibition. 

The German electorate docs not appear 
to be much impressed by this latest variant 
on the cry “ me too.” Perhaps the issue 
will be decided on personalities after all. If 
so, Herr Erhard must be glad that, while 
the public opinion polls are indecisive 
between the two main parties, he has a 
personal lead over Herr Brandt of 22 per 
cent. 

BRITAIN AND INDONF.SIA 

Unfriendly Friendships 





I NDONESIA possesses 3,000 islands, v'ants 
to establish air links between them, and 
so comes-appropriately enough—to the 
Dutch Fokker factory building the world’s 
most successful, 50-scat, backwoods air¬ 
craft, with a request for 40 and talk of need¬ 
ing 100. The Indonesian national airline, 
Garuda, already flies American jets and 
Canadian bush aircraft; the Dutch govern¬ 
ment is. sympathetically helpful. Fokker 
negotiates a deal providing technical aid 
to establish an Indonesian aircraft industry 
assembling the first 40 Friendships from 
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Ducdi components, and building the re¬ 
maining 6o whdly in Indonesia under 
licence from Fokker. The British govem- 
mem sees the chance to embarrass, bans the 
fupplv of Rolls-Royce engines and other 
British components to Fokker for any air¬ 
craft destined for Indonesia. Fokker starts 
negotiating alternative engine supplies in 
America. Whose face is reddest ? 

U the diplomatic tightrope between 
Indonesia and the United States should 
snap, FMxr will not get an American 
engine cither; then it will have to try 
France and, failing France, the Soviet 
Union. None of the alternative engines is 
ideal, but tluit is not gmng to stop Fokker 
and the Indonesians from going ahead with 
the proposed aircraft factory, whkh will 
take a minimum of i8 months, and more 
probably two years, to build and tool to 
the stage where it is ready to start putting 
together Dutch components. 

That time-scale is important. What 
sort of relations does the British govern¬ 
ment think it la going to have with 
Indonesia two or thm years from now ? 
Meanwhile, the advance notice served so 
ham-handedly on Fokker and the Indone¬ 
sians gives them amfde time to shop for 
sJtemative en^es, make the necessary 
stmcniral modifications, and still have the 
aircraft coming off Indonesian assembly lines 
on schedule. The British ban hurts nobody 
except Rolls-Royce and the British com¬ 
ponent makers in their highly successful 
partnership with Fokker. If Malaysia and 
confrontauon have pomd into history by 
X967, these companies will simply have lost 
tJk promising bdonesion aircraft market; 
if by then Anglo-Indonesian relations are 
worse, a chance to hurt the Indonesians by 
depriving them of key components at the 
last moment will have been lost. The cun¬ 
ning course would have been to temporise. 
Is there no cunning left in Whitehall ? 

YEMEN 

Grace and Favour 

S ticks and carrots are so jumbled up 
nowadays that donkeys, and others, are 
liable to g^ confused. One instance of 
this is the mixed bag of menace and pro¬ 
mise that President Nasser has been holding 
out ft> King Faisal of Saudi Arabia. lie 
hai warned the king that the Yemeni fight¬ 
ing might be extended across the Saudi 
frontier if the Saudi Arabians continued to 
help the Yemeni royalists ; at the same 
time, he has sent envoys to the king seat¬ 
ing peace. Now he has snatched out xA hit 
a carrot so succulent that nobody could 
mistake it for a stick. On Monday, it was 
reported in Cairo that the president (a 
do^y reluctant traveller to other Arab 
capiti^) had offered to meet Ring Faisal 
anywbm he liked in Saudi Arabia. By 
Thursday, it was reported that President 
Nasser would fly to Jedda at the end of the 
week before making his state visit to 
Moscow on August 27th. 

The urgency of President Nasser's 
dilemma in Yemen is self-evident. The war 
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is going badly for him, with the royalists 
(whose defeat has been claimed so often) 
forcing his troops to retreat to concentrated 
positions. The republicans arc sharply 
divided: last week, a delegation of dissident 
republicans met royalist leaders in Taif in 
Saudi Arabia and discussed the formation 
of a united Yemeni front to oppose, above 
all, the Egyptians. But these way-out 
republicans have been disowned (from 
Cairo) by Mr Noman and Mr Iriani, the 
republican leaders who, in their turn, fell 
out of line with Egypt at the end of June. 

To meet is not to agree. Basically, the 
difference between the Egyptian and the 
Saudi point of view is that the Egyptians 
want to retire from Yemen leaving their 
influence behind, the Saudis want them to 
take their influence with them. Since King 
Faisal has the less to lose, be might seem 
to be arguing from the stronger position. 
But the king has yet to establish lus 
honora^ membership of the nationalist, 
revolutionary Arab dub, and a graceless 
response to President Nasser's grand 
gesture (all the grander since the two arc 
booked to meet anyhow next month at 
Casablanca) might not be the way. 

URBAN RESEARCH 

Which Agency ? 

O rganisation of research tends to 
divide opinion as much as research 
itself. Where should the complex of 
practical problems usually grouped as 
'' urban studies,*'^ fit into research set¬ 
up ? Last week at Cambridge the Ministry 
of Housing held a conference to discuss the 
setting up with government support xA a 
spedal agency to channel money into 
research on the human environment.” 
Behind this proposal lies the declared in¬ 
terest of the Ford Foundation. 

This looks very like the idea of a research 
council for the built environment ” which 
the Heyworth Committee on Social Studies 
recently exposed on the sound grounds that 
the idea embraced the full range of research 
skills already embodied in other institu¬ 
tions including its own new creation, the 
Social Science Research Council. Indeed 
xMr Crossman said at Cambridge that it was 
because of ministerial dissatisfaction with 
this particular Heyworth response that he 
was anxious to set up the a^ncy. 

But since Heyworth reported the govern¬ 
ment has, of course, made the imaginative 
and very welcome choice of Mr Michad 
Young, of the Institute of Community 
Studies, to run the new Social Research 
Council. Mr Young is best knovm for his 
studies of community behaviour in London 
slum and suburb, a^ would certainly not 
be one to neglect the significance of environ¬ 
ment-even thou^ in this context the word 
embraces the technological as well as the 
social and economic field lliere is no reastm 
why the government should not approve a 
new body for promoting environmental re¬ 
search—or why such a body should need 
such approval. This ou£^t to be just 
another iA the specialist research outfits, all 
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of which should oo^operatt gladly with Mr 
Young’s new council. It would 1^ churlish 
to look the Ford gift horse in the mouth, as 
well as tactless at a time when the American 
foundations on which so much of British 
research depends arc tending to turn their 
efforts more to underdeveloped countries. 
Though it seems that the Ford money 
might not be available for research with 
application only to particular British pro¬ 
blems, ail dries share many similar troubles; 
and the Ministry of Housing can go on 
commissioning its own special projects. Any 
agency to distribute environmental research 
funds should work in partnership with the 
Social Research Council, not as a potential 
rival to it. 

CONGO-BRAZZAVILLE 

Socialism in One Country 

W HEN the United States announced on 
August 14th that it was breaking off 
diplomatic relations with the government of 
Congo-Brazzaville, the news was not 
altogether unexpected. For some time past 
the lot of a western diplomat in Brazzaville 
has been a hard one, and the treatment of 
an American official and two journalists 
during July seems to have been the last 
straw for the State Department. Aid had 
already been stopped nine months earlier. 

The American decision coinddes with the 
second anniversary of the overthrow xA the 
Abbi Youlou regime, and the president of 
the republic, Mr Massemba-Debat, seized 
the opportunity of the t^cial celebrations 
on August 16th to denounce American aid 
to Mr Tshombe in next-door Congo- 
Leopoldvillc and the “ quarrelsome 
policies ” of the United States. A day later 
Brazzaville countered Washington's rupture 
of diploixvaric relations by die stroke of 
itself oreaking off diplomatic rdations with 
Portupl. No doubt Mr Massemba-Debat 
hopes that the damaging effect of the rup¬ 
ture with America will be drowned in the 
general uproar. For in Africa and elsewhere 
the American gesture will be widely taken 
as an opinion on the durability of the 
Brazzaville government. 

Two years after its foundation the new 
regime in Brazzaville finds itself in a diffi¬ 
cult position. The Laris—^Abb6 Youlou’s 
tribe—^are still visibly hostile to Mr 
Massemba-Debat, neighbouring states are 
worried about Chinese influence and, 
though relations with France have remained 
fairly close, there have been worrying signs 
of a Paris-Leopoldville axis. It is probably 
for this reason that Mr Massemba-Debat 
and his .prime minister, Mr Pascal 
Lissouba, have chosen to remain within the 
Organisation Commune Africaine et Mal- 
gacbe despite their attacks on its policies. 
For a country of under a million inhabi¬ 
tants, Congo-Brazzaville has isolated itself 
quite enough. Whatever the young 
Turks ” who manage the trade unions and 
the party youth movement may think, 
socialism in one country hardly seems a 
workable formula for equatorial Africa. 
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ICI AGRICULTURAL DIVISION PROCESSES MEAN 
MORE FOOD-A BITTER LIFE-FOR MORE PEOPLE 



By 1866 ICI will be the largest single producer of ammonia in the world. 
This wbrid leadership has been reached after 40 years' experience, 
during which all aapects of research, development, construction and 
production have been studied in depth. 

ICI sells Its technical 'know-how' through licensed contractors. 
Throughout the world more than 170 units have been or are being 
built to operate ICI processes. 

For information on ICI Ammonia and Fortillzer Pfocesaea write to 
THU LICENSING MANAGER 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
AGRICULTURAL DIVISION,BILLINGHAM,CO. DURHAM,ENGLAND 
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TODAY 



N AUSTRALIA 

What's new in this land of rapid 
growth and huge potential 


Grand Tour 

This yeafs Grand Opera Season !i t particulaily 
orciting one for Australians. They are ^dooming 
home world-ncclainicd Joan Sutherland^ pdnadaina 
of the “Sutherland WJUiamsoa Grand Opera* Com- 



Joan SuUitrland-^Prfma Donna 


pny”. Touring with the Company Is a cast of 150. 
induding noted performers from Ijancc (Joseph 
Rouleau, Andre Montal), Italy (Lutiano P.uarolti), 
Holland (Cornelius OpthoQ, <j recce (Spiio M'.ilasj 
and England (Joseph Ward, Albcilo Komalios). 

Investmont Yield 

The value of overseas capital iji\c>lcd in Aiislialuiii 
industry is conser\'AliTely e^tiiuailcd at £A2.250 
million, yielding ap average return of 6.7 per cent 
on shores, debe^urcs and unsecured notes. 31.7 per 
cent of pdvate ovcracaa !Q^cstmGat represent*; 
money earned In Austrulivi (imdistiibutcd income') 
and ploughed back. Income accruing from direct 
investment in Ilnajice and property increased fjotu 
£A10.6 million in 1959-60 to i*AI6.9 million in 
1963-64. 

Thirst Aid 

Revolutionary measures will K‘ in Queensland 
to artificially replenish imdei ground boils st) 
an expanding area of sugar can k inigalcd. Jf 
successful, the sdiernc may liavc application to 
other regions ^^hcre sub arlesian supplies arc inade¬ 
quate. The \\ojks proposed will consist ol'clecirically 
driven pumps to lift Wiitci from ilie Buidekin Risci 
into plantation and sheep sUilicvi ueeks. 1 isuii hcie 
the di-scliaiged walcis iiom ihc Bmdekin will perco- 


Litc into ilic iiiuiei LMOund beds. 13> this means it Is 
hoped to make asailable an average of about 40,000 
acre*fcet of watci a ye.ir I'or rcplouivlimenl of sub- 
artesian basin. 


R«wing-up 

About 400 ,000 inoior vehicles are manuraelurcd or 
aSMaibled in Australia every year (22.589 were 
exported in 1964) and ihcre is approximately one 
motor xcliielc to c\ciy ihive Austialiaiis. However, 
latest dcvelopnicut in Australian automotive 
hidustry is a growing demand lor luxury cats. 
Sydney receniK acqulied its lirsl Fcrr.iii agency, and 
one company now disiiibming J.igu.irs. Daimleis 
and Alla Hoineus is awaiting a shipment of 
Maseratis Iiom Italy A le.uling importei tifelaboiai- 
elycquipivd American luxmy cars i^aIM) mideii.iking 
a vigorous expansion piogiammc. 

Fashion Leap 

Most countiies are uniquely aswialed with ccii.iin 
species of fauna -Spam with bulls. America with 
buflalocs, Bill.!in with Beatles and Australia with 
kangaroos. Although regarded with fond allection 
by louliNis and viiv dwellers wiki packs of k.ing.iroos 



Kangaroo Fur 


ei eate expvnsiN e h.iv oc loi local l.iinieisaiul gra/kis. 
Now, howexer. these inaisiipiats an’ the ^ollrce of a 
new clothing iiidu.stry fur and leather fashion 
garments for jnen and women. ‘Roo-Wear* Piy. 1 ul. 
has already i‘ecei\e»l Hrm orders ru>m New 'tork, 
1 rankfiirt, I ismlrm. Tokxo .ind MoniuMl. 


Bains to Bolts 

Australia »o longer rides on the slieep’s Kick. 
Rivwar, export eamingi» from wool contributed 4U 
of ihc loud. By 1970 its cstiinaLcd coniribiiiion will 
Iiaxo dropped to one quarter - not because ol’ a 
decline in the w'ool mdusiry, but due to fast grow ili 
ill other fields. Over the last decade, the .iimiial 



Growth in mcinufcicfured expoits 


oxpoil of manut.uUired goods has grown nioie lli.ni 
twice as fast as Aiisiialia's overall cxpoiu wlncii 
increased at a tale ol more than 6 pci cent. In 
1963-64 the value ol ‘luird manufactured ' exports 
amounted to lAi'^4 million, which was moie ilian 
11 per cent of ti>lal espoii income. 


Explore for Yourself 

Judge the business opportunities in Aunh.iIi.i fm 
yourself. Oanlax \ lets fastest .lets in rouiul-wi)ild 
service will fly vou to Australia in a maitci ol 
hours iVom Americn. Iiwrape, Asia and ll»c Oneni. 
Your fiavcl Agent or Qanias will sliow >ou liow 
Uitlc c^lla it costs to include Australia in >oiir next 
roinul-world ilineiary. Ask Qanias all ilboui Qanias 
Air Caigo otfeiing fast, riecpicnt sciviee to all p.iits 
of the woiW. with leimwned Qantas care. 


AUSmUA'S ROUND-WORLD AIRilNL 

BAHTAS 

H YEARS OF DEhENDABU. SERVICE 
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The dissenters 


German/s ambassador arriving 


I ROM OITR BONN CORRESPONDliNT 

1 has taken just over'twenty years to find, and then to try (with 
punctilious fairness) twenty members of the staff of Auschwitz 
concentration camp, where at least two and a half million Jews 
were systematically put to death between 1940 and 1945. 
has taken west Germany all sixteen years of its existence to estab¬ 
lish normal diplomatic relations wi^ Israel, the homeland today 
of two and a half million Jews, many of them former refugees from 
German persecution. 

The Auschwitz trial ended at Frankfurt on Thursday. Seventy 
hours earlier the first Israeli ambassador to west Germany arrived 
at (Cologne. The sad inevitability of Mr Asher Ben-Nathan’s 
remark at the airport, that Israel could not and should not forget 
the past, was mitigated by hopes raised in some listeners by the 
presence of his son and daughter, both born since 1945. 
days before, the first west German ambassador to Israel, Herr 
Rolf Pauls, had arrived at Tel Aviv. Immediately after he had 
paid his first call on the foreign ministry, Herr Pauls visited the Yad 
Vashom memorial museum for the victims of national socialism, 
there to contemplate, chiselled in a hall exhibiting the record of 
Hiller's programme of genoeide, the names of all the iiazi con¬ 
centration camps. 

It was Herr Ulbrieht's get-together with President Nasser in 
Hgypi last February, and the rumpus caused simultaneously by the 
disclosure of west German deliveries of arms to Israel, that gave 
the final impulse to both governments to normalise their relations. 
After a meeting of the west German cabinet on March 7th it was 
announced that the governmciu had decided to stop further 
economic aid to Egypt and to begin negotiations for establishing 
full diplomatic relations with Israel. By then the Auschwitz trial 
had been in progress for more than a year. Its significance was 
one of the circumstances that made it easier for the Israeli govern¬ 
ment 10 respond to Herr Erhard's approach. 


I'he trial, the longest and most diffuse in German criminal 
history, began on December 20, 1963. Sitting as a rule only 
twice a week, the court held altogether 179 daily sessions. But 
the preliminary investigations, entailing dispositions by 1,300 
people, had gone on for nearly five years. In the course of the 
trial, 359 witnesses—212 of them Auschwitz survivors—came 
from 14 countries to give evidence at Frankfurt. Fifty people 
who were unfit to travel told the court their story in affidavits. 
The twenty men in the dock (their former chief, the last camp 
commandant Richard Baer, died of heart failure in prison in 
June, 1963) were all accused either of murder or of having been 
accessories to murder. At the beginning of the trial, 13 of the 
accused were at liberty on bail. By the end, such things had 
come out that their number bad been reduced to three. 

The presiding judge. Dr Hans Hofmeyer, who was assisted by 
two other professional judges and by six jurymen (the six had a 
say in determining both the degree of guilt and the sentences) 
mustered the case and the hearings admirably. The accused and 
thpir counsel naturally exploited to the full t^ opportunities pro¬ 
vided* by the lapse of lime aixi v.iincsscs’ faulty memories. Dr 
Hofmeyer was always politely paiiciu. Had he not known when 
also to be firm the trial would still be dragging along this time 
next year. 

Most of the accused professed to remember only the harmless 
details of life at Auschwitz. Some refuted with arrogance the 
allegation that they must at least have known of, if they had not 
actually contributed to, the details of suffering and death. Only 
the gynaecologist, Dr Bernhard I-ucas (sentenced to three years), 
seemed to show some signs of shame. Towards the end. Dr 
Hofmeyer suggested that the defendants might like to ^‘relieve 
their consciences, and speak the truth’' in their last personal 
statement to the court. But the former camp adjutant, Robert 
Mulka (sentenced to 14 years), continued to insist he knew noth- 
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ing about the gas chambers, ihe injections, the shootings, and the 
burning bodies. 

Dr Victor Capesius (9 years), the perky little man who ran 
the camp dispensary and now owns a chemist’s shop at Goep< 
pingen, never lifted a finger against anybody: was polite, 

friendly, and helpful to all,’* he assured the court. The direct 
killers—such as Oswald Kaduk, Wilhelm Roger and Josef Klchr, 
who have all been sentenced to life imprisonment—steadfastly 
repeated that they were merely “ little men,” carrying out orders. 
Can an official hangman, one of the defending counsel asked, be 
expected to refuse to carry out an execution simply because he 
believes the judgment to have been erroneous ? 

An English observer can make the point that this long and 
thorough trial has served at least three useful purposes. It has 
proved to the German public that the evil of the concentration 
camps was no exaggeration of the victors’ courts after the war; 
the transcript constitutes a full record of the working of a camp 
set up expressly to achieve ” the final solution.” Second, it has 
reminded the world at large how savagely quite ordinary, osten¬ 
sibly decent people with chips on their vain shoulders can behave 
in positions of power where the restraints and encouragements 
of normal society are no longer effective. And it has given a 
terrible warning to societies that still enjoy the protection of 
habeas corpus and the mixed blessings cf a free press of the price 
that may have to be paid for neglect of civic vigilance. 

The Auschwitz trial can be considered to be one of west Ger¬ 
many’s salient endeavours to convince Israel and world Jewry of 
the genuineness of the German people’s professed remorse. 
Another was the Bundestag’s decision on March 25th to amend 
the hundred-year-old statute of limitations (preventing prosecu¬ 
tion for murder committed more than twenty years ago) so as to 
close that particular chance of escape to any newly discovered 
murderers of the nazi era. In reply to criticism—some of it not 


MALAYSIA AND SINGAPORE 

Hunt the scoundrel 

PROM OUR FAR EAST CORRESPONDENT 

INGAPORE says the scoundrels in Malaya plotted expulsion ; 
Kuala Lumpur says the scoundrels in Singapore plotted seces¬ 
sion. The views from the two terraces differ so s^rply that it 
is difficult for the innocent traveller to believe that the conflicting 
reports on the Malaysian breach deal with the same subject. Rut 
there are enough basic facts not in dispute to provide an adequate 
requiem. Mr Lee Kuan Yew insisted on a loosening the Malayan 
straitjacket on Singapore ; Tunku Abdul Rahman was not pre¬ 
pared to yield even when, at the last moment, Mr Lee offered a 
discreet halt to political infiltration of Malaya. The two leaders, 
who had never liked or understood each other, could no longer 
even tolerate one another. 

The hearty protestations of trust, accord and good neighbourli¬ 
ness, now echoing between Singapore and Kuala Lumpur in the 
wake of the divorce, cannot hide the bitterness, suspicion and 
resentment. There are remarkable exercises in rationalisation going 
on: the advantages of federation once so urgently promulgated 
are now denounced as perils ; strength, it is being argued, will 
come from separation rather than from unity. There is also a 
legacy of distrust in diplomatic circles because of the astonishing 
absence of any warning of the impending break. 

Cardboard committees of co-ordination are being glued together 
but few can pretend that Chinese and Malays who could not 
agree in partnership will become sweetly reasonable in separation. 
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wholly unjustified—^chat west Germany had been laggard in bring¬ 
ing nazi criminals to book, the ministry of justice published on 
March 1st, at the Bundestag’s request, an account of what had 
been done so far. Altogether, 8a,000 war criminals had been con¬ 
victed since 1945. Since 1949, when the German Federal 
Republic came into being, 61,761 people had been charged in 
west German courts, of whom 6,115 been convicted. There 
were still 13,892 cases pending. 

But west Germany’s desire to make what amends it can for 
the past has found its most practical expression in financial indem¬ 
nification of the surviving victims of nazi violence and the near 
relatives of the dead. Provision for this has increased over the 
years in response to complaints of inadequacy. On May 26th, the 
Bundestag again amended the indemnification law in order to set 
up a hardship fund to help 150,000 people who had not been 
able to leave eastern Europe before December 31, 1953, the 
original closing date for claims* The president of the Jewish 
claims conference, Dr Nahum Goldmann, has since said that his 
organisation is now satisfied. Some other organisations are not, 
notably those representing stateless victims of the nazis. But the 
German authorities have promised the UN high commissioner for 
refugees that they will try to do ^mething more to help these 
wretched people. 

So far, west Gcnnany has paid a total sum of 27,250 million 
marks in indemnification to individuals and countries. When all 
undertakings have been carried out by the early 1970s, a total 
sum of 45,150 million marks will have been paid. The figure 
includes the restitution to Israel that was agreed to in September, 
1952, and which involved payments totalling 3,500 million marks 
(£298 million) in cash and goods. This agreement was duly ful¬ 
filled by the end of last April. The form that the next phase of 
(jcrman-Isradi economic relations is to take will be the urgent 
business of the new embassies. 


It would be folly to risk a fresh referendum in Sabah and Sarawak. 
And a magnificent touch of unreality was provided this week by 
the Tunku’s assurance that ” the door was still open ” to Brunei 
to join the remnants of Malaysia. 

The brutal question must be asked: can the Tunku control his 
party’s extremists ? This is the third time that the irrepressible 
Dato Syed Jaafar Albar, the Indonesian-born secretary-general of 
the Tunku’s United Malays’ National Organisation (UMNO), who 
wanted to arrest Mr Lee, has resigned. There seems no doubt that 
he was directed to stand down after the breach but his influence 
persists and his pan-Malayan following flourishes. In the delirium 
that has seized both the sundered partners, Mr Lee broods over 
the possibility of Kuala Lumpur reaching an understanding with 
President Sukarno and the Tunku, at a press conference, says 
that Malaya would send troops into Singapore if the communist- 
dominated Barisan Sosialis party ousted Mr Lee in democratic 
elections. 

The British, as convenient whipping boys, arc currently being 
assailed for perfidy and intrigue by elements of UMNO, and some 
of the Lee-baiters are advocating a new international policy which 
both Indonesia and China would welcome. In particular, the 
Malaysian Afro-Asian Solidarity Organisation, which oper¬ 
ates from the Tunku’s political headquarters, seeks '‘honourable 
peace with Indonesia” and denounces American bombing in 
Vietnam. 

The prevailing mood among Chinese merchants and business 
leaders in Singapore is unashamedly one of relief at the break. 
Firecrackers gaily greeted the news. However exaggerated busi¬ 
nessmen’s wishful anticipations of the volume of restored trade 
with Indonesia may be, it is instructive that they take trade resump¬ 
tion for granted despite the Tunku’s angry insistence that the 
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separation agreement" specifically ^oliibits this development. 
The old barter trade between sampans at sea can hardly be pre¬ 
vented. 

The disruption of the Malaysian front is deepened by the loss 
of the astute talents of Mr Lm who» even in the frustrating role 
of perpetual opposition, was an admirably tough spokesman for the 
Malaysian link-up, especially in Afro-Asian company. He will not 
trust Sukarno the more because be loves the Tunku the less. His 
dominance of Singapore’s political scene remains absolute and he 
will deal roughly with subversive elements. Only a serious and 
improbable deterioration in living standards and employment would 
enable the Barisan Sosialis opposition to take advantage of the 
new situation and become a threat to his leadership. It seems rea¬ 
sonable, in fact, to expect that his control of internal security will 
be more effective than when the Malayans attempted it. This 
autonomy, together with his greater authority over local financial 
affairs, was Mr Lee's chief aim in campaigning for a looser federa¬ 
tion. 

There is support in Singapore banking circles for Mr Lee’s 


decision to allow the local branch of the Bank of C 3 iina to continue 
operating. The Malaysian cancellation of this bank’s charter made 
little sense at the time. As a minor but interesting indication of 
the difficulties in Singapore on the eve of separation, it may be 
recalled that, although the Malaysian finance minister insisted that 
the dismissed local staff of the Chinese bank had jobs awaiting them 
in other banks, no such positions were in faa available. 

The future depends on the Tunku’s personal leadership and 
ability to rally the shaken Alliance government and to retain the 
allegiance of the Borneo states, which admittedly have not yet 
benefited materially from federation. The Tunku, a likeable father- 
figure rather than a strong leader, appears relaxed and confident 
and claims that things have improved since the agonising decision 
to separate. But he will need to take far more vigorous action 
against the extremist cliques in his creaking par^ to subdue their 
irresponsible alarums and excursions. “ Our defence is indivisible,’’ 
he and Smga]x>re’s defence minister, Dr Goh Keng Swee, piously 
agreed when they set up a combined operations committee. True 
enough. 
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GREECE 

Circe and Ulysses in 
modern dress 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

HE palace has become a Circe," said 
Mr Papandreou this week when, like 
a new Ulysses, he watched his party crew 
being transformed, not into swine, but into 
government supporters. " With the lure of 
power, the ^lace is debasing human 
beings," added the wily old politician 
bitterly as the palace went on peeling off 
his parliamentary majority. 

Essentially, the Greek crisis has taken on 
two fresh aspects this week : it has 
degenerated into a ferocious arithmetical 
battle, while with the creation of an effec¬ 
tive " popular front" between the sup¬ 
porters of Mr Papandreou and the 
emboldened Greek communists it has taken 
on strong anti-monarchist overtones. The 
big question at this stage is whether the 
new government that the king asked the 
dissident Centre Union leader, Mr 
Tsirimokos, to form on August i8th will 
pull through the test of a confidence vote 
rn parliament. 

With the promised support of 125 depu¬ 
ties (99 of the rightist National Radical 
Union and 26 of the Novas group) it should 
be cas>' for Mr Tsirimokos to detach a 
chunk of thirty or more deputies from Mr 
Papandreou’s depleted Centre Union to 
build up a working majority. But the 
pressures on the Centre Union deputies who 
show signs of wavering in their allegiance 
to Mr Papandreou have become unbear¬ 
able. One deputy waved a sheaf of tele¬ 
grams signed by constituents which 
threatened that if be deserted Mr 
Papandreou he would never again be able 
to set foot in his constituency. ** 1 know 
all this is manufactured," be said, ** but can 
1 afford to take the risk ? ’’ 

Then there are the anonymous telej^hone 
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calls threatening deputies with death if they 
betray their leader. Mr Tsirimokos 
revealed that Centre Union'deputies who 
wished to defect had begged him " not to 
disclose their views in public ro protect 
them from the threats made by EDA [pro- 
communist] officials co-operating with 
employees of Papandreou's eldest son.” 
They would identify themselves as defectors 
only in the course of the vote in 
parliament. 

Greek politicians do not have a brilliant 
record of party loyalty. Their allegiance is 
to themselves and to their future. The lure 
of a portfolio, which some of them could 
not even have dreamt of in normal circum¬ 
stances, is powerful. But what ultimately 
matters in the inter-party migration is the 


prospect of whether or not they are likely 
to be re-elected. Today only Mr Papandreou 
can offer them a guarantee of re-election, 
thanks to his outstanding performance as a 
demagogue both in and out of power. Hn 
popularity runs high in the country and the 
cost of it to the Greek economy and to 
internal security has been heavy. What has 
kept the majority of Mr Papandreou’s 
deputies loyal even when he is left with only 
three of the seven other founder members 
of the Centre Union, and “Ciroc” has 
lured away most of his party’s leading men, 
is the belief that the [Resent upheaval can 
be settled only by prompt elections. If the 
Tsirimokos government survives, elections 
will be less likely. This might induce many 
other hesitant deputies to suppmt the new 
cabinet in the knowledge that in the long 
run a government deputy is better'placed 
to increase bis follow!^ than one belonging 
to the opposition. 

It would be unfair to suggest that all the 
deputies are possessed by an egocentric in¬ 
sensibility to the national interest. Many 
of them can detect through the present 
alarming confusion that the country’s 
interests arc at stake. First, there is the 
crown. When judgment is being passed on 
the king's actions during the present crisis, 
people tend to forget &at the role of the 
monarchy in Greece has never been passive. 
The advent of political stability between 
1952 and 1963 limited to a minimum the 
crown’s initiatives in politics and created- 
the impression that the Greek monarchy 
had modelled itself along Scandinavian 
lines. But it is hard to believe that most 
Greeks themselves truly want their king to 
be just that. They have felt the king's 
power at every turning pomt of their politi¬ 
cal lives; those who agreed with lus 
initiatives blessed him, while those who did 
not cursed him loudly. But this has all 
been in the day’s work. The interlude of 
political stabihty has not changed this 
pattern, just as it has not affected the Greek 
character. 

King Constantine’s motives have been 
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successfully znisrepreseated and in the 
ensuing popular reaction—in which the 
most strident outcry came from the com¬ 
munists—he found himself saddled with 
the cumulative misdeeds and errors of 
former monarchs. “The people do not 
want you, so take your mother and go,“ is 
not the kind of slogan that Mr Papandreou 
would have inspired. Yet the way things 
are going today, he may soon find himselt 
echoing it to please the masses, just as he 
lus done in the past. This is the first time 
since 1944 the Greek communists are 
demonstrating openly, freely and provoca¬ 
tively in the streets. Even in 1956, when 
Mr Papandreou set up a popular front with 
the pro-communist EDA to defeat Mr 
Karamanlis (at that time the favourite of 
King Paul), the communists were sub¬ 
dued. 

Greece has now entered a period of 
turmoil. Mr Papandreou is planning to 
make provincial sorties in order to bring his 
case before the people. In these sorties, 
which will keep the ferment going even 
though a majority government may be in 
power, the communists will provide the 


INDIA 

Playing it a bit 
cooler 

FROM OUR INWA CORRESPONDENT 

NTERMITTENT fighting has been going on 
in Kashmir since August 9ih, but there 
is still none of the hysteria that engulfed 
India during the brief operations in the 
Rann of Kutch last April. For one thing 
ublic opinion has come to expect an out- 
rcak in Kashmir from the non-stop skir¬ 
mishing that has been going on along the 
UN-supervised cease-fire fine since late last 
year. More important, perhaps, the lack of 
hysteria is the result of efforts by Mr Shas- 
tri to restrain popular feelings even while 
squarely blaming Pakistan for organising 
the trouble. 

As it is, the opposition parties are accus¬ 
ing Mr Shastri of “ abject appeasement ”— 
a reeling sufficiently shared to manifest itself 
in countrywide demonstrations against the 
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activist element and the followers of Mr 
Papandreou the ideological cover. It is not 
clear where this is leading to. If the 
Greek communists are not ready today to 
resume their full activities, it is only because 
twelve years of ruthless persecution by the 
Right has broken their militant backbone. 
Seventeen months of '' ideological liberali¬ 
sation” under Mr Papandreou sufficed to 
give them the strength, not to make a coup, 
but at least to disrupt the right wing's 
machinery of surveillance that used to find 
out what they were up to. 

Today the new popular front, with its 
deliberate confusion of ideas, aims and 
interests, is giving the communists the 
political pretext for agitation which enables 
them to build up their strength. On Tues¬ 
day a Russian ship from Odessa repatriated 
23 former Greek communist guerrillas and 
their families who had settled down in 
Tashkent after their defeat in Greece. They 
came so that they could be added to some 
12,000 who have been allowed to return 
in the past fifteen years; oddly enough 
most of them have been brought back under 
right-wing governments. 


Indian-Pakistani agreement on Kutch 
reached through Mr Wilson’s good offices. 
There are also influential critics within the 
Congress parry itself. Yet Mr Shastri, keen¬ 
ly aware of possible repercussions on world 
opinion, is most anxious that there should 
be no default on India’s part. On Wednes¬ 
day he announced that India had proposed 
that the foreign ministers’ talks on Kutch, 
due to open on the 20th, should be can¬ 
celled, since they w'ere plainly doomed to 
failure. But it was made clear that India was 
not abandoning the agreement; it was 
simply suggesting that the two countries 
move directly to the alternative method of 
settlement envisaged in it, reference of the 
dispute to an impartial tribunal. 

Another reason for Mr Sha^ri’s soft- 
pedalling is an obvious desire to avoid 
escalation. Pakistan’s disclaimer of respon¬ 
sibility for the current outbreak will not 
wash, but he realises that some move to 
settle the Kashmir issue has been long 
overdue—a view which the Russians and the 
Egyptians, India’s former supporters, are 
beginning to share with Britain and the 
United Stales. Mr Shastri can see plainly 
that a major conflict is bound to revive 
pressures to tackle the trouble at its root. 

The debate that began in the Indian 
parliament on Monday, showed little 
understanding of the prime minister’s prob¬ 
lems. Barring a lone communist member 
who pressed for a settlement with China on 
the lines of the Kutch agreement, hardly 
anyone on the opposition benches had a 
good word to say for Mr Shastri’s peacemak¬ 
ing. Many wanted the pact repudiated. 
Several went even further An independent 
member advocated “ bombing, attacking and 
liquidating ” the bases from which guerrillas 
were being sent into Kashmir. Basically 
the same plea for carrying the war into 
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Pakistani territory had been made earlier 
by Mr G. M. Sadiq, the chief minister qf 
India’s part of Kashmir. 

The demand for retaliation would have 
been stronger but for the Indian army’s re¬ 
occupation of some Pakistani posts in the 
mountains overlooking the vital Srinagar- 
Leh road into Ladakh. There is general 
distrust of Pakistan’s future intentions. The 
theory of a deep-laid conspiracy between 
Pakistan and China has once again been re¬ 
vived. The defence minister lent support 
to it by his reference to intelligence reports 
“ suggesting ” that there were Chinese 
officers in both East and West Pakistan, 
presumably to assist in training for guerrilla 
warfare. 

In any conflict between India and Pakis¬ 
tan, Britain and the United States are bound 
to come in, like the hapless UN observers 
on the ceasefire line, for harsh criticism. 
Newspapers published this week pictures of 
American equipment seized from the 
raiders, but the defence minister explained 
almost as an afterthought that there was no 
evidence to show that this was from aid 
supplies as distinct from those Pakistan 
might have purcliased commercially. This 
suggests that India is being careful not to 
let anti-American feelings get out of hand as 
they did over Kutch. Mr Shastri has al¬ 
ready said that there are to be no talks with 
Pakistan over Kashmir, but just in case be 
should again enter into negotiations through 
a third country, several members specifically 
demanded that India should in no case seek 
American or British intervention. Mr 
Shastri had one consolation. On Wednesday, 
after the shouting was over, the 0>ngrcss 
parliamentary party dutifully gave him a 
huge majority, though the figures—269 for, 
28 against and 23 abstentions—suggest 
that about 150 members did not bother to 
turn up at all. 

POLAND 

Higher rents, 
more homes 

L OW rents have always been a source of 
self-congratulation in communist 
countries ; they have been something to set 
in the credit balance against low wages, 
high prices and scarcities. Commumst plan¬ 
ners have naturalljr been reluctant to ack¬ 
nowledge that keeping rents down to a quite 
uneconomic level has not helped to improve 
cither the quantity or quality of housing. 
The Poles, however, have suddenly changed 
their Q^ds. On August i3tb they 
announced that from October ist the rents 
of state-owned flats will be increased 
steeply; they will be at least doubled and 
some will be nearly quadrupled. To 
cushion the consequent increase in the cost 
of living temporary allowances will be paid. 

The Poles have not previously shown any 
alacrity to put themselves in the vanguard 
of economic innovation and reform. But 
their housing problem is very pressing, par- 
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No time for nonsense 
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ticularly in the big industrial centres where 
there has been a big influx o£ peasants, It 
is made even more urgent because the Poles 
arc reproducing so rapidly; the country’s 
population increase of 400,000 people a year 
is twice the average European rate. 

In spite of the immense war-time devas¬ 
tation, housing has never been given much 
of a place in the planners’ list of investment 
priorities. When Mr Gomulka came to 
power in 1956 , he described the housing 
situation as catastrophic. Since then the 
number of flats built each year has steadily 
increased, but not nearly fast enough. Mr 
CfOmulka frankly admitted in March that 
the housing problem was not yet solved. 
He said that the state could afford to spend 
only a limited amount on housing and that 
those who wanted accommodation w'ould 
have to help pay for it. 

The governmcni’s hopes of overcoming 
the housing shortage have therefore been 
pinned on developing co-operative hous¬ 
ing. Increasingly, Poles are joining co¬ 
operative housing schemes in order to get 
a home of their own. I'hc ratio of co-opera¬ 
tive to slate-built housing rose from about 
onc-quaricr in 1961 to about one-third in 
1964 . Under the new five-year plan for 
1966 - 1970 , housing co-operatives arc to 
build 433,000 flats, which is three times as 
many as in the current plan ; they will 
build 54 per cent of the urban housing 
planned for 1966 1970 . Eventually the idea 
IS that co-operatives should take over from 
the state all stK'ialisi—as ofvj^o.sed 10 private 
—housing in towns. 

Prospective tenants of co-operative flats 
have to make a substantial dow'n-payment 
(which helps to finance the actual construc¬ 
tion) and then pay an economic rent which 
is often five times higher than current rents 
in slate-owned flats. 'Phoso who cannot 
afford the down payment arc to be helped 
with grants or loans by the state. One 
reason for the proposed sharp increase in 
rents in state-owned housing is 10 encour¬ 
age the CO operative housing movement by 
levelling out the presem unfair inequality 
in rents. Another reason is to shill the 
burden of the maintenance and repair of 
state housing to the tenants ; it has been 
csiimatcd that at present tenants contribute 
(mly one quarter of these costs. 

But however sensible and economically 
desirable, the .sharp increase in rents will 
not increase the pirpularity of the Polish 
regime. In spile of the temporary allow¬ 
ances, many Poles will find it even harder 
than at present to make both ends meet. 



* Has anythmg special happened to us in the 
last nuenty years ? ’ 

S/PILKI (Warsaw} 


BY OUR si»i:(:iAL coKKi si'(vsoi:Nr i.Ait:ry 
IN AI.Gtl-RS 

T carac as a shock ro some of the 
Algerians who are trying to run their 
country to learn' from their new leaders 
that they have run it to the brink of ruin. 
Algeria’s economy, they admit, has been in 
decline. But it has declined from a standard 
of prosperity that w'as formerly enjoyed by 
the French pieds noin only. Apart from a 
small upper crust of so-called “ collabora¬ 
tors/’ who hived off t(» Paris when Algeria 
became independent, the Algerians in the 
FVcnch lime of plenty got only fringe l^ne- 
fits from their lower-grade jobs, 'Today 
more Algerians have nice homes and motor 
cars—thanks partly to taking over French 
property and partly to the inevitable surfac¬ 
ing of a new privileged class of bureaucrats 
and army officers. 'I'he grave unemploy¬ 
ment figures—one million unemployed and 
perhaps twice as many with only snippets 
of work—arc the same as ihcy were ten 
years ago w'hcn Algeria w'as supposed to be 
flourishing under France. 

The disquieting new turn of events is that 
unemployment, formerly confined to the 
countryside, has gripped the towns. And 
the men who have been laid off through 
French businesses packing up and the steady 
rundown in industrv are much more of .i 
political risk than a!) tho.^e poor resigne l 
peasants who have always had it as bad. 
Statistics arc difficult to come by bur it is 
thought that industri.il production h.ts 
dropped by more than half since 1961. 

The loss of French skills in tlic self- 
managed farms and factories is also striking 
home. Some of the first batch of wine that 
Algerians have made by themsclve.s tastes 
so odd that it will be iiiifu for cxpojt. One 
face-saving operation has been to buy cheap 
Spanish wine and export it to IVancc, under 
Algerian labels, instead. Muddle and fidille 
on the farms is causing concern. The fatm- 
ers tend to sell their products under some 
liK-al counter instead of sending them ri» 
the state marketing centres ; but this is 
because of their sheer srupefaction in the 
face of book-keeping intricacies. What these 
farms need is not more state control but a 
great deal more technical help. 

Colonel Boumedienne’s go.vernmeiu is as 
socialist, theoretically, as was Mr Ben 
Bella's. But it wants to make nationali.saiioii 
a proper ihought-oui job instead of a syMcni 
of rewards and punishments, as it has been 
so far. 'This spring Mr Ben Bella promised, 
to reward the trades unions (for having 
submitted to his control) by nationalising 
enough private industry to make the 
public sector larger than the private sector 
by the end of the year. Nearly 75 .per cent 
of industry was then still in private hands. 
Some firms were duly nationalised; others 
were harassed by the unions into near ner¬ 
vous prostration. 'This process has now 


stopped. The government show's signs of 
recognising that the still predominant pri¬ 
vate sector of industry must be a stand-by 
during a transition period and may even 
need encouragement to expand. The inveiit- 
ment code is being revised. Some foreign 
firms have calculated that if they could rely 
on a ten-year run before being nationalised 
they could do wclJ for themselves and 
Algeria too. 

No regime needing a booster could have 
had a better one than Colonel Bounie- 
diciine's got from the new oil and gas 
agreements with France (sec The 
rnist of August 7 th}. There is some injustice 
in this. All the terms were negotiated when 
Mr Ben Bella was president ; it merely fell 
to his successor to preside at the signing 
of them. But details like that escape the 
man in the sircci. Bemused by the many 
foreigners—Cubans, Egyptians/ cast Euri^ 
pcans as well as Chinese and Russians— 
who have been milling around in his 
country, he is simply profoundly relieved 
to be so firmly bound to I'rancc. 

'These agreements, which will almost 
rreblc Algeria’s profits from oil, also open 
up vistas of new oil-based industries. 
I’hrough the lied-in F’rcnch loans and 
credits tor equipment, I'ranee is bound to 
be the main financier. But the government 
has been putting out feelers for other 
western, including American, investment. 
Bv the strict rules of non-alignment the 
ptnvcrful partnership with France should 
be balanced by more dealings with th« 
eastern countries. Bui Colonel Bouine- 
dienne's team is in a no-nonsen.se mood. 

1'he dashing performance of the British 
firm that pushed through the priced new 
all-Algerian oil pipeline in record time 
makes the plodding Jugoslavs and 
Egyptians wlu» are put ting up textile mills 
seem crawlingly slow. It is loo early yet 
to judge whether there is a real .swing 
towards the West or whether it is a passing 
flu Iter, a Hash reaction 10 some of the petty 
troubles that eastern countries have 
cau.sed. Egyptian.s have nor been happy iti 
their relations with Algerian labour, and 
Bulgarians are s|X)ken of with simulated 
twinges of pain since rhev sent in a team 
of “ doctors " who turned out to be medical 
students, and cross, clumsy ones at that. 

Algeria's Mated intention of letting. 
Morocco and 'Tuni.sia have a share of i(« 
gas lor their industries has been well 
received by both countries. 7’hc love that 
has been lost in F'gypt (and the prestige iti 
black Africa; through deposing Mr Ben 
Bella and mutting the Afro-Asian con¬ 
ference may yet be made up for in the 
Maghreb where it is Algeria’s true calling 
to become the centre of influence and 
economic growth. But that is an appoint¬ 
ment with destiny that can be made 
only when conditions at home are more 
stable. 
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DISARMAMENT 


Mr Foster's flag 

O N Tuesday, ihree weeks after the CJcncva disarmament talks 
had resumed, a draft treaty to halt proliferation of nuclear 
arms was at last tabled. Not, however, by Lord Chalfont, who 
had been canvassing a British draft before the conference reassem¬ 
bled, and had hoped for joint allied sponsorship of a version of it. 
Much of the text presented by the chief American negotiator, 
Mr William Foster, has a British look; but Lord Chalfont could 
only welcome it, instead of being a co-sponsor, primarily because 
of a subtle but vital point about the wording of one passage. 

ITiis “failure of British diplomacy ” (Daily Telegraph)^ “ humi¬ 
liating beyond words ” (Daily Worker)^ has brought down on the 
minister of state's head the wrath of various assorted patriots. But 
it may be more relevant to examine what is going on at Geneva 
in its bearing on the real problem of hairing the arms race, rather 
than in terms of how high each national flag is flying. Disarma¬ 
ment is a subject that breeds quite enough delusions without that. 
Just as the Geneva session began, a “ world congress against the 
H-bomb” in Tokyo was applauding messages from Dr Sukarno 
and Mr Chou En-lai, both of whom insisted on every nation’s 
“ right ” to nuclear weapons. That was a communist-run congress ; 
but communists have no monopoly of nuclear folly. 

True, at Geneva Mr Tsarapkin has been justifying the charge 
of schizophrenia ” levelled at him by the chief C'anadian delegate. 
On August 3rd he said that “ there can be no progress here ” unless 
the Americans withdrew from Vietnam. On August nth he with¬ 
drew from this position. He has at last admitted that Russia’s 
seismologists cannot tell w^hether all subicrrancan “ events " arc 
nuclear explosions or nor; but he still shies away from the repeated 
pleas that Soviet scientists should join in studies that might show 
whether a ban on underground tests is now feasible without the 
on-site inspections of which Moscow^ is so fearful. On Tuesd'ay 
i\lr Tsarapkin derided the new American non-proliferation draft 
as “ a joke.” But he was careful not to reject it formally. So far 
his conduct (including his jocular but unbiidging attitude when 
he met the west German observer, Herr Swidbert Schnippenkdtter) 
suggests that Russia is as half-hearted about making effective 
propaganda at the talks as it is about actually negotiating. 

Although Russia had suddenly agreed to resume these talks after 
saying no for six months, it sent Mr Tsarapkin to Geneva without 
anything new to say. His bags seemed to contain only a musty 
batch of demands, for the abolition of all foreign bases and so on, 
which date back to the pre-Khrushchev age. If he brought his 
own non-proliferation draft with him, he has been strangely slow 
to unpack it. Nor has his supporting cast of Poles and other cast 
Europeans acted as anything more than a ritual chorus. Only the 
attendant cast German team, led by a deputy foreign minister, has 
made a little news—by being foiled in a sort of process-server’s 
attempt to penetrate Mr Foster's office and deliver a memorandum. 

In contrast, the two most “ near-nuclear " of the non-aligned 
delegations have made their marks. For Sweden, Mrs Aha Myrdal 
has urged priority for a ban on underground tests. She argued that 
this in itself would be “ a non-proliferation measure that it could 
serve as the first of the steps that existing nuclear powers should 
take in conjunction with a non-proliferation treaty ; and that it 
could be quickly achieved, if the seismological experts were allowed 
to co-operatc on the technical problems, a task with which Sweden 
J.S equipped to help. 

Mr Trivedi of India also gave the comprehensive test ban priority. 
Then, dubbing it “ unrealistic ” to conceive of non-proliferation 
merely as a closing of the nuclear club’s doors, he proposed a 
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two-stage treaty. First, the club members should be required not 
only to abstain from handing out nuclear arms or know-how, but 
also to stop making these arms and start reducing their arsenals. 
Only then should other slates become bound not to make or acquire 
nuclear arms. But Mr Trivedi suggested that, between the two 
stages, non-nuclear states might maintain a voluntary abstention. 

.Such a voluntary abstention had also been suggested by the 
Italian foreign minister, Signor Fanfani, when he addressed the 
conference on July 29 th. But this proposal was offered only as a 
second-best. If this conference achieves no early non-proliferation 
agreement, Italy may invite all its non-nuclear fellows to observe 
a strictly temporary moratorium on going nuclear, on condition that 
the nuclear powers resume negotiation in earnest. This idea 
may well be the only monument to this session that is left standing 
when it ends. 

Here it might aptly be noted that the French government has 
just published a new explanation of its absence from Geneva. It 
is staying away, it says, “in order to warn world opinion” that 
these negotiations cannot lead anywhere, because nuclear disarma¬ 
ment should be negotiated only between the five nuclear powers 
and because it has been “ a move in the wrong direction ” to let 
others, especially non-aligned states, take parr. The “ others,” in 
the stated French view, lack the knowledge to make any substantial 
contribution. In reply to this lofty argument, it is natural to ask: 
ignorant they may be, but can they be safely ignored ? 

A rather similar petulance was noticeable in some British com¬ 
ment on the Canadian draft treaty that General Burns brought to 
Geneva. While the original British non-proliferation draft con¬ 
centrated on simple pledges that nuclear arms, or help in making 
them, would be neither offered nor accepted, the Canadians (who 
were duly dubbed “ rather academic ”) shared other non-nuclear 
states' wish for guarantees against nuclear attack—although General 
Burns concedes that these guarantees need not be made pan of 
the basic treaty. They also wanted some means of verifying com¬ 
pliance, and sanctions to reduce the temptation not to comply. 
If a number of nations failed to adhere to the treaty, C'anada 
thought its implementation should not go any further. In any 
case, it should be valid only for a limited period, so that the nuclear 
powers would be under pressure to reduce their own armaments. 
Some might think these terms realistic rather than academic, from 
the non-nuclear viewpoint. 

The British argument that the non-nuclear states’ points should 


In Article I I'l) of the American draft treaty, each signatory 
nuclear power undertakes “ not to transfer any nuclear weapons 
into the national control of any non-nuclear state, cither 
directly, or indirectly through a military alliance **; and each 
undertakes “not to take any other action which would cause 
an increase in the tol d number of states and other organisations 
having independent power to use nuclear weapons.” 

In Atricle IT the non-nuclear parlies undertake, in corre¬ 
sponding terms, not to make or receive nuclear weapons, nor to 
lake action that would increase the number of slates and 
organisations with independent nuclear power. 

On August iSih Mr Foster said that there is only one 
theoretical contingency left open in which it might be remotely 
possible to change over to some form of majority vote in such a 
INato nuclear] force. . . . Thai would arise if one of the 
nuclear participants were to turn over to the force all of its 
weapons and also give up its veto over them. That w’ould be 
in conformity with the draft treaty. . . 

Commenting on the draft, Lord Chalfont said that “ we would 
like to sec these articles amended to make it absolutely clear 
that we are opposed to the creation of any association capable 
of using nuclear weapons without the consent of an existing 
nuclear power.” 


INTERNAriONTAL REPORT 
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be kept out of the basic treaty may prevail ; some, at least, of these 
points might be negotiated separately. But Lord Chalfont's zeal 
for simplicity has not saved him from entanglement in the trickiest 
of all aspects of non-proliferation—its relationship to the projects 
for Nato nuclear sharing. Mr Tsarapkin spurns the provision of 
an “ escape clause ” that would permit the Russians to denounce 
the treaty if they were later confronted with a Nato nuclear 
scheme which they regarded as a real threat. He still maintains 
that non-proliferation cannot be seriously discussed at all while 
^such schemes are afoot. 

Lord Chalfont would like to be able to offer Russia a draft that 
barred all future possibility of any group of western allies becoming 
capable of using nuclear arms without the consent of an existing 
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nuclear power. The draft presented on Tuesday by Mr Foster 
docs not absolutely bar this. Its wording reveals a slender chink 
through which some day, a group dominated by west Germany 
might conceivably get a finger on its own nuclear trigger. 

In Mr Tsarapkin’s eyes, this chink is an open barn door. But, 
in his eyes, the British formula, which would shut it up altogether, 
is apparently just as bad. And as long as Russia sees an insuperable 
barrier to a non-proliferation treaty in any and every form of the 
Nato sharing concept to which the major western allies remain 
attached, no amount of subtle redrafting is going to break the 
deadlock. After the German elections on September 19th, of 
course, things might become easier. But the Geneva talks arc due 
to adjourn just at that moment. 


IMHRN/VriONAL RHPOK 1 


RUSSIAN WRITERS 

Taxi drivers 
.of Yalta 

I T is always an ominous sign for writers 
in the Soviet Union when “ ordinary 
citizens ’’ begin writing letters to the papers 
criticising their work. According to 
Izvestia of August 14th the latest writer to 
feel the force of this rule is Vassily Aksenov 
who, in a story published last year in a 
youth magazine called Ytwosi, had written 
about a pair of delinquent taxi drivers and 
their escapades. Now taxi^ drivers from 
Yalta have written protesting against this 
slur on the profession, and Izvestia has 
improved the shinuig hour by speaking 
severely of writers who give “ a defonned 
image of Soviet society, when the true aim 
of Soviet literature is to facilitate the educa¬ 
tion of new men as active builders of com¬ 
munist society.” For good measure, the 
leader-writer throws in an attack on 
Alexander Solzhenitsin, the author of One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich ” (an 
expose of Russian labour camps) and on the 
review' Novy Mir as showing “ a special 
predilection for negative works.” 

Another newspaper, Moscovskaya Pravda, 
reveals that the Russian police have dis¬ 
covered a secret printing press devoted to 
the manufacture of Orthodox prayer-books 
and ” Catholic images.” The printing was 
done on the premise.s of an agricultural 
institute and one of those concerned, 
Roman Martynov, was an agronomist. The 
paper comments grimly that ” Christian 
pardon ” will not be granted to the perpe¬ 
trators of this infringement of Soviet law. 

The publicity given to the Brooke trial 
seems to confirm a tightening up on the 
Russian cultural front. There is evidence 
to show’ that the Russian authorities have 
recently become alarmed by the contacts 
between intellectuals in Russia and the 
West, and particularly by the two-way traffic 
in non-conformist literature that has been 
going on over the past few years. Perhaps 
among the seditious material Mr Brooke 
was accused c«f importing into Russia were 
copies of the review Grant (published in 
Germany) which is known for publishing 


works that run contrary to the party line 
and have been smuggled out of the Soviet 
Union. In any case, the trial itself and Mr 
Brooke’s sentence of one year in prison and 
four years in a labour camp (now' con¬ 
firmed) were a warning to Russian intellec¬ 
tuals not to have anything to do with their 
western opposite numbers. 

These possibly disconnected events 
come after some months during which the 
battle for intellectual freedom in Russia had 
appeared to hang in the balance. Probably 
the new trend docs not mean the burial of 
intellectual hopes. But the Brooke trial 
docs suggest that the control of Russian 
intellectuals is again for the time being 
becoming the business of the police. 

SAO PAULO 

Fleas in the 
skyscraper 

FROM OUR BRAZIL CORRl SPONDFNT 

OTE for me and get a new city ” may 
have seemed an odd slogan for the 
successful candidate for mayor in the fastest 
growing city in the world, built almost 
entirely in the twentieth century. The bril¬ 
liant facade of Sao Paulo, its vitality and 
hectic growth, distinguish it from the dis 
organised mess and muddle of downtown 
Rio de Janeiro. But the paulistano>, who 
traditicnally turn up their noses at the 
deficicnces of Rio, may in so doing twist 
their ankles on a shuttered pavement, break 
the back-axlcs of their cars on unmade 
streets or fall down uncovered manholes. 

Brigadier JosiS Vicente Faria Lima, who 
became mayor of Sao Paulo fn March, is 
equipped to tackle the city’s accumulated 
problems. As a young nidn, he was one of 
an adventurous band of pilots who pion¬ 
eered Brazil’s air force under Gctulio Vargas 
and helped to push passenger and airmail 
services out to the remoter areas of the huge 
country. As minister of communications 
during the governorship of Sciihor J^nio 
Quadros, he reorganised the Sao Paulo state 
airline, Vasp, and turned it into one of the 
most efficient services in Brazil. Politically, 
he is identified with the ”new broom” 
approach of Quadros; he has said that one 
of his first tasks is to dean up the garbage. 


Ironically, the municipality of Brazil's 
wealthiest city is poor. Greater Rio de 
Janeiro, with 800,000 fewer inhabitants than 
Sao Paulo's 4.7 million people, has a budget 
nearly three times as large. Sao Paulo city's 
500 square miles, intcrlaecd by 5,000 miles 
of streets and covered with half a millon 
building.s, some with as many as 32 floors, 
lack, among other things, sufficient parks 
and squares. 

On fine Sundays, the Pra^,■a da Rcpublica 
a small central lung, is packed with stamp, 
coin and book fanciers who crowd round the 
stalls ; and w'ith men lolling on the few 
benches reading the formidable local press 
(25 newspapers, 210 magazines) while some 
of the most expert and dedicated boot-bla'^ks 
in the world polish their shoes to mirror- 
like brilliance. Mingled with the middle 
class crowd arc straggling bunches of fai'c- 
lados, the largely coloured slum dwellers 
from the squatters' towns on nearbv hills, 
whose poverty is a reproach to the city's 
exuberant prosperity. 

T'he superficial cosmopolitan glamour is 
expressed in even taller buildings, huge new 
shopping centres and hundreds of good 
hotels, cinemas, restaurants, bars and night¬ 
clubs. There arc 18 radio and 7 television 
stations. But Senhor Faria Lima says nis 
main aim is to improve what arc basically 
poor living conditions for the majority of 
the people. Inadequate urban transport 
(there is no underground railway', causes 
people to spend 4 or 5 hours a day travelling 
in packed buses, trams and trolleybuses. 
Large residential areas have no telephones. 
Poor slicet-lighling helps crime. Like 
great cities everywhere, Sao Paulo is paying 
the price for hypertrophied development; 
an increasingly neurotic pojvnlation with a 
high incidence of juvenile delinquency. 
Night and Jay the noise is becoming intol¬ 
erable even to Brazilians. The traffic jams 
in the many winding, narrow streets, a 
legacy of the old hilly rural township, now 
buried beneath a Loncrcie mass, are in¬ 
soluble until the heavy through-traffic is 
diverted. 

But Senhor Faria Lima, whose problems 
range from a shortage of schools to a plagur? 
of fleas on the buses, is an optimist. He 
thinks it k good sign that the paulistano^ 
have shaken off their obstinate regionalism 
sufficiently to have elected him, a carioca, 
a native of Rio, to help them out. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Di.yircssing and depressing as it o'ff.S 
•ii was not an untuHural coincidence that 
the nwst violent racial disturbance that 
there has ever been in the United States 
ghotdd break otU in Los Angeles, jnst as 
iff Washington the Adniinislration and 
the national leaders of the civil rights 
movement were celebrating the passage 
of the Voting Rights Act. This was 
hailed as completing the revolution 
which has given the southtnrn Negro 
what his northern brothei' already had • 
full legal equality with white Americans. 
That actually the Negro ts still far front 
equal, ei'cn less so perhaps in the North 
than in the South, explains the ret'olt in 
Los Angeles where soldiers were needed 
to restore peace to a cit\f which had 
prided itself, not altogether rightly, on 
its excellent race relations. The 
arson, looting, sniping, were a protest 
against the frustrations of an inferiority 
from which there was no escape. Special 
correspondents describe the background 
and aftermath of the tragedy* 




Black Ghetto in revolt 

I N Lofi Angeles, t long aod tedious reconstruction—of events 
as well as of property—is under way. It is not without surprises. 
I'he statistics, of course, were in just as aooii as the noting was 
atamped down: 34 dead (most of them Negro); more than 800 
injured and treated at hospital; some 3»8oo arrested; damage to 
property assessed at more than $175,000,000. There has been, 
throughout the country, a certain fascination with the figures and 
the graphic pictures of the rioting; they seemed to make real and 
concrete events which presumably lacked either reason or design. 
But what has also begun to emerge, in California at any rate, is 
an awareness t^t the rioting and destruction was not quite as 
chaotic, inexplicable, or unplanned as had appeared at first. 

To be sure, the initial incident that triggered the five days of 
holocaust was the casual arrest of a young Negro, on a charge of 
drunken driving, and his subsequent resistance. The prisoner was 
hauled into a police car and driven away—a common enough story 
but not one to provoke insurrection. But at a meeting called by 
California’s Governor, Mr Pat Brown, on Monday evening, several 
Negro spokesmen made it clear that the incident only served to 
dramatise one of the more specific grievances of the Negro com¬ 
munities in Loa Angeles—the distrust and hostility they feel for 
^^e city’s Chief of Police, Mr William Parker. Tbeir complaint 
is a familiar one by now in northern and western cities ; that the 
police prejudge l^groes, particularly the young teenagers, largely 
on the basis of their colour. jJegrocs arc often, it is said, “ rousted ” 
(that is, taken to gaol on suspicion) and roughed up by the police, 
most of whom arc white. Moreover the Negroes bcRc^ th^t 
employers arc warned by the police against hiring youths who have 
a record of arrests, even if not of convictions. The result is that 
the Negroes—and particularly the young ones—have come to 
legard Mr Parker and the police as a colonial force whose sole 
purpose is to keep the whites in power and harass the Negroes. 


That they arc subjugated, they have little doubt. The Negroes 
live in, and cannot break out of, slums like Watts (98 per cent 
Negro and with 87 per cent of its houses built before 1939). This 
was where the riot was ignited, spreading out over 40 square miles 
of the city. 'Fhe Negroes’ schools are overcrowd^, poorly 
uught and racially segregated in fact, although not in law. 
There are 600,000 Negroes in Lot Angeles and approximately 
30 per cent are unemployed; most of them are unskilled 
and many are illiterate ; nearly a third of the youths under 
18 come from broken homes. It it a familiar pattern with, by 
now, fairly predictable sociological results: a breakdown of family, 
of morality, a lack of leadership within the unemployed lower class, 
complemented by an absence of participation in the community. 
Thus few, if any, of the Negroes could muster up a sense of 
responsibility for what had taken place, llic fault lay with white 
society, with false expectations—^'*all this civil rights legislation 
and nothing changed for us ”—and with the police. 

It appears that the riots were initiated, at first, by various 
gan^s of Negro youths, the thousands of young men, unemployed 
and Targdy upcmjployablc, who roam the streets. At the end of 
the first day the galago leadcfs. met in what they called a War Coun¬ 
cil, distributed assignments anTcarried outj^rough plan of attack, 
with die rioting spreading from one “ turf ” to the next. This was 
of course soon swallowed up by general looting and pillaging by the 
rest of the Negro community. Indeed, even though most of the 
destruction was aimed at the white population, there was some 
discrimination. In downtown Los Angeles the office of an agency 
which has worked with the Negro gangs was left untouched while 
buildings on each side were razed. Similarly, the properties that 
were gutted first in Watts were the shops that traoed on credit; 
the records were destroyed. The Black Muslims, the Negro 
mtj^al^t^roup, do not seem to have come in until the tail end 
of rioung, they staged a demonstration in Long Beach, 
a white residential commumi^. And on Wednesday, when peace 
had been restored, they clashed directly with police investigating a 
report that arms were being collected in the Aluslim headquarters. 
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Unfortunately by their violence the Negroes have undermined 
their can^aign to get rid of the bated Qiief of Police. He com¬ 
mands a loyal following within the white community and his 
prestige is now being built up with 1 told you so ** tough talk. 
He has the backing of the Mayor. Unfortunately also the Negro 
leadership in Los Angeles is weak and fragmented itself. Qergy- 
men and civil rights groups tend to build their own separate 
followings and cling to them jealously. Furthermore, as was 
shown by their futile efforts to quell the riots, these leaders, 
rarely command the loyalty of the unemployed lower-class 

^ Negroes. Now they arc confronted with the defection of some 
of the white liberals who have been attempting with them to oust 
Mr Parker. 

For, if anyone has been shaken by the violence, it has been the 
middlc-of*<hc-road, well-intentioned whites. Now, they contend, 
the federal and state governments must deal with the situation. 
Local action cannot provide a solution, they say; action from 
above is needed. In the past, advice and offers of help from 
Washington have been rejected as unnecessary interference; for 
some time over $20 million in funds due under the poverty pro¬ 
gramme have been tied up because of local political feuds; 

4 this was one of the factors l^hlnd the rioting, but at last officials 
have been dispatched to I-os Angeles with orders to get things 
moving. Meanwhile, the Governor, seeking some immediate means 
of injecting money and jobs into the Negro community, has 
announced that $1.7 million from poverty funds will be for 
reconstruction with unemployed Negroes doing the worfe 

At the back of everyone's mind is the fear that white extremists 
—Los Angeles is ore of their hotbeds—may begin to organise 
vigilcintc groups. Stocks of firearms have been bought up by 
whites throughout the city; (Mr Parker has been censured by 
the Governor for saying il^ar this private arming is justifiable). 
In a few isolated instances, bands of whites have accosted Negroes ; 
so far, though, the incidents have been scattered and racial war 
does not seem imminent. By mid-week officials in New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington were beginning to breathe more 
easily ; the riots, for the moment, did not appear to be contagious. 
But no one expects the pause to be more than a momentary 
one. Politicians as well as sociologists are beginning to recognise 
that what is needed is a radical change in the social structure. 


Taking War in its Stride 

WASHINGTON, DC 

I T is difficult for many Americans to believe that their country 
can fight a war in Vietnam, increase the size of the armed forces 
to do so and still not only continue business-as>iisual at home but 
also absorb the large increase in the government’s domestic expen¬ 
ditures which is involved in the President’s programme for his 
Great Society. Indeed the Repmblicans in Ongress, finding at 
last an issue upon which they can unite and one that seems to make 
sense, arc apparently planning a major attack along these lines. 
The vehicle is ready at hand ; while the authorising legislation 
for the President’s programme for education, health, the war on 
ptwerty and the like has mostly been enacted, the necessary appro¬ 
priations have not. Thus this Congress may yet sec a major fight 
on what is essentially a guns-or-butier issue and the President may 
not find it easy to carry the day. 

The economics of the case, however, back up the Administration 
in its insistence that no choice between guns or butter has been 
posed by the war. It now appears that spending on defence will 
rise by $4 to $5 billion in the current 1966 fiscal year from the 
level of the year that ended on June 30th—^about 10 per cent; 
tills rise to only $2 to $3 billion adds the original estimate for 


1966. This additional spending is considered to be not only toler¬ 
able, but even desirable in economic terms, for two reasons. 

llie most important is that the extra money will be pouring into 
the economy mainly in the first six months of next year, precisely 
the time when the large increase in social security taxes due for 
January ist will be exerting some drag on demand. The govern¬ 
ment’s economists had long been worried about the first half of 
1966. Congress’s approval of a further reduction in excise taxes 
for January ist eased their fears somewhat and they were not 
expecting an actual recession, as were some private analysts. But 
there was still concern that the economic expansion would lose 
some of its vigour. With the continued heavy influx of young 
people into the job market, the expansion must continue to be 
buoyant if unemployment is not to rise from its current level of 
4.5 per cent of the labour force. 

The second reason is related to the first. After two years of 
sharply-rising outlays by businessmen for new plant and equipment 
—with such investment growing nearly twice as fast as the gross 
national product—^there have begun to be some fears that capacity 
might be over-expanded. Manufacturing industry is now operating 
at 88 or 89 per cent of capacity on the average and some unpub¬ 
lished government studies had estimated that the operating rate 
would be falling by the end of the year, though actual output would 
still be growing. This again was the classic condition calling for 
a new injection of stimulants by the government and the war came 
like a deus ex machim to provide it. It seems hard to believe, 
but Acre is actually a school of respected economists who fear 
that the additional defence spending will not provide enough extra 
demand and that next year the danger for the American economy 
will still be sluggishness, over-capacity and rising unemployment. 

N one of this should be interpreted, of course, as meaning that 
anyone, in or our of government, likes the war. The govern¬ 
ment’s economists would have far preferred to supply any addi¬ 
tional stimulus that was needed by means of another tax reduction 
or a further expansion of domestic welfare programmes and Aey 
were planning to do so. The war, distasteful as it is, has simply 
done the job for them. Moreover, all of this relates only to the 
period up to about the middle of next year. There arc more or less 
constant unofficial warnings that Ac recent decisions to increase the 
number of men in Vietnam and to raise the total size of Ae armed 
services are only the beginning. This may turn out to be true, but 
Acre is no real evidence at hand on which to base such a prediction. 

In terms of economic impact alone, the primary measure of the 
war is not how many men there are in Vietnam but how large are 
Ac total armed forces. Naturally there is some “ chewing up ** 
of ammunition and other supplies in actual combat, but Ae 
amounts are not large. The reason for the planned incre>2sc in 
defence spending is not the fact that there are now 125,000 men 
in Vietnam instead of 50,000 or 75,000, but the fact that the total 
number of men in Ac armed services is to be increased by 340,000, 
or about 13 per cent. This figure was not plucked from Ac air. It it 
designed to provide the forces with enough men to meet any likely 
demand for further increases in the troops at the war while main¬ 
lining the necessary reserves at home. No one can say for certain 
that another incTcasc in Ac armed services wmII not be needed 
but, if Ae present decision stands, w’hich is Ae most likely pros¬ 
pect, Ac economic burden of the war will remain well within the 
limits of tolerability. It is quite probable, of course, that even wdth 
no further increase in the size of the forces defence spending will 
rise again in the next fiscal year, beginning in mid<i966. But by 
that time the government will once again be faced with the pleasant 
problem of what to do wiA the $7 billion of adAtional tax revenue 
Aat Ae economy now generates each year. 

As for Ae balance of America’s international payments, the step¬ 
ping up of Ae war will have some adverse impact but Ac 
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cstiniaccs at the moment are that it Mfill not be large. To the extent 
chat the troops spend their money in Vietnam, the balance of pay¬ 
ments will be affected, but at least in principle the resulting grmvth 
in the dollar resources of the Saigon government should permit 
American aid to be reduced. The much more important qtiestiott 
is nhelhcr the war could push the American economy into a situa¬ 
tion of inflationary overstrain, which would affect the country’s 
international accounts seriously. But so far the economy is simply 
not pressing against the limits of its constantly expanding capacity. 
And no increase in the war effort that can be foreseen at present 
is likely to phcc it fa that skuaiion. A revealing demonstration 
of this truth came the other day when producers of copper products 
were asked to set aside 5 per cent, instead of the former 4.5 per 


cent, of their output to fill defence orders; copper is the only 
important material that shows signs of being in short supply. 

All of this Is difficult to grasp, both at home and abroad. But 
the underlying situation illus^trates dramatically, once again, the 
ironic but great advantage of having some ufiemployment to go 
along wkh pure size. It is unemployment that has made possible 
federal tax cuts at a time of rising spending on a host of desirable 
domestic programmes; it is unemployment that is making possible 
I larger defence effort without inflationary strain; and—in the 
view of most observers fa Washington, at least—it is the lack of 
unemployment that has got Britain into its current difficulty. 
Another way of stating the case is that the present situation illus¬ 
trates the blessing of having a rapidly growing labour force, hor 


Underwater 

Industry 

FROM A COKRffbrUNUrNT 
IN CALIFORNIA 


This wci'Kciul, if all goes acvordinp 
10 plan, Scal.ib II, the L^nilcd Slates 
Navy’s sccoixl manned underwater 



lal:H'rafor>, w)ll be towed half a mile 
off shore from La Jolla, a suburb of San 
Diego, Calilornirt, and lubtnergcd 10 a 
depth of 210 feet. 'I'hcrc, for a month, this 
cylinder, 57 feet long and 12 feci in 
diameter, conipieie with lights and hoi 
showers, will serve as the “ home ” of two 
ten-man teams of acquanauis,” naval and 
civilian scieniisis ; the leader is a former 
astronaut, Commander Scoti Carpenter,and 
cadi team will stay down for a fortnight. 

Tliis Is by no means the first protect 
of hs kind; the French have been 
pioneers in oceanography and last year 
four American divers spent 11 days 193 
feet down off the coast of Bermuda in 
Sealab I. For some years now America’s 
interest in inner s)>ace” has gradually 
been awakening. 'Lhe new concern began 
with the nuclear submarines, which stay 
under water for montlis at a time, and was 
sharpened by the tragic and mysterious 
foundering of one of them, the Thresher, 

Birt today Industry is becoming aware 
of the vast nniapped rcsoiirccB of oil, 
metals, raw materials for drugs and even 
food In the ocean. According to the 
experts, within ten years die exploration 
of the ocean will be mtraciing as much 
popular attention as does the exploration 
of sp.icc itxlay and the return from ex¬ 
ploiting the wealth under the sea will run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 

In this month’s experiment, 10 test the 
ability of men to live and work under 
water for long periods, the di\ers will 
emerge from the cylinder to raise a sub¬ 
merged aircraft by pumping it fuH of 
plastic foam, to repair a sulmiarine hull 


with a stud gun, to assemble an oil-drilling 
rig from beneath tlic surface and to mine 
minerals from tlic ocean bottom. The 
&ui Diego area was chosen because of tlie 
mild climate, the comparatively stable 
ocean conditions and a deep trench off¬ 
shore. Furthermore, not only ii San Diego 
a naval base but specialised help can also 
be obtained from the Navy i^cctronics 
Research Laboratory, tlic Navy’s advanced 
Instriimentfirion research ^lity, the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries’ marine 
Wofagy laboratory and the Scripps Institu¬ 
tion of OceatKigraphy, now a branch of the 
University of California, til of which are 
in or near San Diego. 

Scripps is both the oldest and the largest 
establishment devoted to such vesearch 
in the United States; since it was set up 
fifty years ago it has provided a constant 
stream of oceanographers 10 staff other 
insritiitions, government and intemational 
agencies and industrial kboratones. Its 
research ships sat] all over the world and k 
has proi'ided some of the civilian divers 
for the Sealab 11 project. Its experts 
also designed the Boihnic I.2iboratory, an 
undersea iclcnieiry siaiion which will 
serve as the central switchboard ” for the 
underwater coinmunny, providing chan¬ 
nels for television, voire< and the trans¬ 
mission of data. Sealab will also be 
equipped with arms manipulated by 
remote comn>l fixim the slwe, so that H 
can make its own repairs. 

A niunbei of saielliic enterprises have 
clustered around Scripps and the neigh¬ 
bouring government research facilities, 


producing for them, and for commercial 
customers, buoys, platforms, cables, 
anchors, and such specialised instruments 
aa bathythermometers (to measure the 
temperature-depth ratio of sea water) and 
salinometcrs (to measure its saltiness). Not 
all these firms arc small. 'I'hey include, 
for example, tlie Convair division of 
General Dynamics Corporation and 
Ix>ckheed Aircraft. The practical iaiercst 
being shown by these giant firms and by 
other big companies such as We.^iinghoiisc 
Electnc, LUton Industries, Union Carbide, 
and so on, Is a most significant devdop- 
mem for the future of oceanography. 

The enrhusinsm of the ('X)icrts, rhe pro¬ 
motions of the Chaml>er of Qimmercc— 
San Diego considers itself the oceano¬ 
graphic capital of the United States— 
count for little in the absence of money 
and so far oceanography has lacked this. 
The chief source of funds is ihe govan- 
ment; the Navy is in the midst of a 
ten-year, $i billion research and develop¬ 
ment programme and tlic Federal Council 
for Science and Technology is committed 
to spend some $2 billion between 1963 
and 1972. The sums arc large, but are 
being allocated over long pcri<^s and the 
lion’s share will, inevitably, go to the 
Navy. The remaining money has to be 
spread out over the whole spectrum of 
government departments and what is left 
must be scrambled for between private 
industry and the research institutions. 

The tenex wish that industry woukl 
commk some of ks own funds to 
exploiting the potentially profitable re¬ 
sources of the ocean. Perhaps before long 
it will. The way that such fii'ms ae 
Westinghouse and Liitoii are acting 
suggests that tlicy believe that investment 
in oceanography will yield a profitable 
return eventually. For example, Lockheed 
is now a partner in a project which Is 
trying to find ways of dredging phos¬ 
phorite for feniliser, manganese, precious 
metals, from the continental shelf. Union 
Carbide is involved in a new venture 
concerned with how deep diving might 
facilitate drilling for oil offshore. Sea- 
lab H’s efforts are supposed to advance 
such undertakings ; if it succeeds it may 
help loosen the pursestrings of industry. 



Cliicatio's Stale Street the world’s busiest retail trade market place 

Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 

Our operations cover 
the world.^^^^ 

Where in the world are you? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming ftx)m a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. 

But tlren again, our entire in¬ 
ternational operation is pretty 
surprising. 

. For.one thing, y/e do more in- 
iemational business, and we have 


more overseas facilities, than any 
other Midwest bank. - 
Two branches in London and 
one each' in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We also have a representative 
office in Zurich. And, for your 
convenience, a subsidiary in New 
York, Continental £fank Inter¬ 
national. Our activity in foreign 


exchange trading and short-term 
investing makes us a major factor 
in the world money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corres¬ 
pondent banking connections and 
what have you got? 

A bank that can serve you any* 
where in the world. 

That's the extent of it 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago I MB. 

Wl South l.» Salle Street, Chieagu. Illinois WOSKi • Member Federal Deposit insursnee Curyoratiou 
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How far away is New York 
by great Cunard ‘Queen’? 


A long weekend 


Cunard have revived the long weekend. 

It starts towards the end of the week, when 
a great'Queen' leaves Southampton; 
and it finishes early the next week, in the 
heart of New York. 

And right in the middle of your crossing; 
Saturday and Sunday. 

It will seem like the shortest long weekend 
you ever had. Certainly the greatest. For 
3 irrefutable reasons: sea, ship and service. 

The sea 

Vast skies, warm sun, and salt spray. Good 
health you can reach out and touch. 

Your ship 

Your ‘Queen’ has decks the length of a 
village street. Her engine room generates 


enough power to light a big county town. 
She’s fast. And smooth. 

But-mainly Cunard service 
Cunard service means many things. 

Like 5 new films per crossing.The best roast 
beef you ever tasted, chosen from great 
international menus. 

A splendour of public rooms, and 
gymnasiums, and swimming pools, and night 
clubs, and shops. It means phones and 
secretaries should you need to work. 

Cunard service also means charming, 
unlikely touches like floral gardens, liioughtful 
touches like your ship’s own daily newspaper. 
l*un touches like horse racii^. 

And it means instant service at the press 


of d button. Marvellous personal care 
and attention, often from members of third 
generation Cunard families. For with 
Cunard, you sec, service is in. the blood. 

Some people can’t make up their minds 
which they prefer, speed or a wonderful 
long weekend. They go one-way Cunard, 
and one-way B.O.A.C./Cunard. 

And get the best of both worlds. 

One-way fiarea by *Queen' firom: 
First £169 
Cabin £103 
Tourist £86 
special ajMiira- 
Ion faroa fitom 
Saptembor 23 


Sea your Travel Agent or any or BOAC office. CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool MARitime 3000), 

15 Lower Regent bt., London, SWi (WHltehail 7S90). 88 Leadenhall Si., London, EC3 tAVEnue 3010;. 


-the long weekend to the States 
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American unemployment is no longer, for the most part, of the 
kind that causes hardship. Less than 3 per cent of adult men are 
now without jobs; this is virtually full employment by American 
calculations. The rest of the jobless arc women and teenagers— 
and 1.9 million of them have found work in the past year, during 
which the total number employed increased by a remarkable 24 
million. It is true that this achievement has had the predictable 
effect of encouraging the trade unions to demand, and get, bigger 
wage increases. So far this year the increases have averaged about 
4 per cent, while the Administration’s non-inflationary guidepmt, 

based on productivity, 
allows for increases of 
only 3.2 per cent. The 
impending settlement in 
the steel industy is being 
awaited with consider¬ 
able trepidation. 

But the fact remains 
100 that unemployment is 
still high enough—or 
perhaps union responsi- 
90. bility is great enough— 
for the excess of wage 
increases to be much less 
than was the excess in the nineteen-fifties when inflation was last 
a problem. The price indices show it. In the past year wholesale 
industrial prices have risen enough to cause concern but far less 
than the 3 or 4 per cent or even more which was typical in the bad 
old days. As new plants spring up all over the country, as produc¬ 
tivity rises steadily and as young people swarm into the job market, 
the sheer capacity of the American economy is growing annually 
by at least 4 per cent, or $25 billion a year in terms of the gross 
national product. Unhaj^ily, some of that growth will now be 
devoted to war, but there will be plenty left over for the affluent, 
and hopefully great, society. 

Aid out of the Woods 

I T had begun to look as if nothing would resolve the deadlock on 
this year's foreign aid Bill. Even though Congress has been 
pushing to adjourn by the middle of September, the conference 
committee from the Senate and the House of Representatives could 
not come to an agreement on the widely differing versions of the 
measure to authorise foreign aid for the current fiscal year. The 
Senate had included some novelties in its Bill, chiefiy a provision 
dear to the heart of Senator Fulbright, of Arkansas, authorising 
funds now for each of the next two fiscal years. But as much as 
Mr Fulbright, the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
hoped thus to save the foreign aid programme from its annual 
thrashing in Congress, just as much did Mr Morgan, head of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, want to keep his right to bring 
it to rein once a year. 

The impasse was finally broken when the Administration stepped 
in and persuaded the conference members from the House to agree 
that next year they would consider sympathetically proposals to 
authorise foreign aid for two or more years. But for this year the 
authorisation will be for twelve months only. The actual amount 
of the funds to be authorised provided little trouble ; the conferees 
settled on $3.36 billion, about $20 million less than President 
Johnson bad requested. Of the total, $1.17 billion will go to 
military aid, while the rest will be used for economic development. 
With the borse^trading now concluded, the House team has been 
declared the victors. Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon is furious 
at the “ complete surrender ” of his colleagues, especially since his 
own pet provision in the Senate’s Bill—a call for a complete over¬ 
haul of American foreign aid and an end to the programme in its 


current form by 1967—seems to have been dropped by the way- 
side. He promises trouble when the compromise Bill reaches tl^ 
Senate floor. There will be yet another chance for dissension when 
a subsequent Bill, actually appropriating the money, comes up. 

President Johnson shows every sign of having beard those critics 
who say that he has never shared President Kennedy’s enthusiasm 
for the Alliance for Progress, the project to spend $10 billion over 
ten years to help Latin American social and economic development. 
This week, on the fourth anniversary of the scheme’s inception, 
the President effusively pledged himself to work toward its goals. 
He also had some tangibles to offer, in particular a request to Con¬ 
gress to eliminate the import fee on sugar by which the United 
States raises the price of cheaper foreign sugar to the level of the 
more expensive domestic product. He promised funds for large* 
scale engineering works wffleh might draw Latin American nations 
closer together and he hoped that they would join in economic 
ventures, in the manner of the European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity, to provide the manufactured products needed to increase 
farm output. The President also acknowledged the bitterest 
criticism of the Alliance by asking that more of its efforts go to 
improve housing, food and schools—in other words, to reach the 
poor as individuals. 

More Military 

S YMPATHY for American boys under fire in Vietnam has spurred 
Congress to approve a rise in pay for the armed forces that 
is more than twice the increase sought by President Johnson. So 
popular is the measure—the Senate passed it unanimously—that 
the President is expected to sign it without a murmur, even though 
it is the kind of rebuff from Congress to which he is not accus¬ 
tomed. What the Administration had asked for was a rise in 
military pay amounting in all to about $447 million a year; that 
would be in line with the 3.5 per cent increase which it has recom¬ 
mended for all employees of the federal government. But Con¬ 
gressmen, sensitive to reports that enlistments have been fallinq 
and that military families arc living on relief payments or on »he 
husband’s earnings from a second job, wanted to be more generous. 
The result, which will cost about $i billion a year, gives an 
average rise of 10.4 per cent to 4.2 million military personnel, 
cither on active duty, in the reserves or retired. Even so their 
pay packets will not exactly bulge beside those of private industry. 
Enlisted men with less than two years' service will get their firs: 
rise since 1952, to $88 a month, and a first lieutenant $505 a month ; 
these sums do not include any allowances which the men may 
receive. 

Using the crisis in Vietnam as a shield, Congress has delivered 
another slap to the Administration on a military matter. A sub¬ 
committee of the House of Representatives killed—for the time 
being at least—the cherished plan of Mr McNamara, the Secretary 
of Defence, for merging the Army Reserves and the National 
Guard (the American counterpart of the British Territorials). As 
he .sees it, the merger, resulting in a single, smaller but stream¬ 
lined unit of 550,000 men, would bring a gain of “ combat readi¬ 
ness ” and a saving of $150 million a year. But the subcommittee 
argued, and many Congressmen, reservists themselves, agreed that 
the build-up of the fighting forces in Vietnam would be jeopardised 
by shaking up the structure of the reserves. The Amy insists, 
nonetheless, that, if there is a call-up of the reserves (which as 
yet there has not been), it would affect only those units with 
high priority and not those, undermanned and undcrequipped, 
which are earmarked for reorganisation. In the foreseeable future, 
the Selective Service System can supply all the conscripts that 
the Army needs from the half million physically fit and otherwise 
qualified unmarried men between 19 and 26 years of age who are 
already on its lists. 
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Curtains for Camelot 

S OME small reward has been salvaged from the ruins of the 
Army’s Project Camelot, the bumbling research study into 
“ potential insurgency factors ” in Chile. President Johnson has 
given the Secretary of State what he should have had all along— 
the authority to review the propriety of all government social 
science projects which might affect foreign relations. The State 
Department, which has the savoir faire not to interview foreign 
academic figures about the prospects for revolution in their own 
countries, will also consult with the Bureau of the Budget before 
such ventures arc allowed off the ground in future. This presiden¬ 
tial directive should strengthen the authority of the State Depart¬ 
ment ; with a budget of only about $4 million a year for research, 
and only the tiny sum of $ 125,000 a year for contracts to universi¬ 
ties and other private organisations for this work, the department 
is subject to grilling by Congressmen for spending such niggling 
sums as $986 on a week-end conference on China, while other 
agencies which are the really big spenders on research into questions 
affecting foreign policy—the Central Intelligence Agency, in 
particular—have a much freer hand. 

What the Camelot fiasco revealed, among other things, was the 
disproportion between the funds available to the Defence Depart¬ 
ment for research and those available to the State Department. 

At the Pentagon, with $20 million or so a year earmarked for 
“ research,” projects like Camelot, costing a modest $6 million 
over several years, almost escape notice. Mad not newspapers in 
Chile discovered what was going on and aroused the anger of the 
American Ambassador there (he had not been told about it), the 
Army’s social scientists might have moved on to Argentina, 
C'olombia, Peru and Venezuela, asking 'Jn Spanish, one hopes) 
about local “ indicators of internal war potential." It has now 
iiirned out that Brazil wa.^ to have been the object of yet another 
analysis—to find W’ays of influencing social change there. That 
too has been nipped in the bud. 

Much of the embarrassment over Camelot seemed to be con¬ 
cerned with its bad public relations. The Defence Department 
looked clumsy, the State Department as if it did not know* what 
was going on. But the St Louis Post-Dispatch raised the larger 
is.suc: “ It is not yet, at least, proclaimed American policy to 
oppose all revolutions of any kind anywhere.” Yet this w’ds the 
logical conclusion for the Chileans to draw, with Camelot hot cm 
the heels of the intervention in the Dominican Republic. What 
was also not given a full enough airing was the fact that people 
abroad do not always share the American enthusiasm for psycho- 
li>gical surveys into private thoughts and behaviour, even if their 
interviewers are independent researchers who have no connection 
with a foreign military establishment 

Two-price Gas 

M r swidlkr, the retiring chairman of the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission, which oversees the electricity and natural gas 
industries, has just given a handsome farewell present to the 
consumers whom he has looked after so well. The commission 
has decided that producers of natural gas in the Permian Basin, t 
region in Texas and New Mexico from which comes about ii 
per cent of the country’s supply of this fuel, should not be allowed 
to charge the pipeline companies, which distribute the gas to 
customers, more than 16.5 cents a thousand cubic feet. Under 
existing contracts producers have been charging up to 20 cents 
and they sought to have this confirmed as the ceiling. The deci¬ 
sion is retrospective and refunds amounting to over $30 milSSn 
will have to be passed on to the pipelines’ municipal and industrial 
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customers, and probably to private ones as well; most of them 
are in California. The new prices are not to be changed before 
at least January, 1968 ; until interim ceilings were set in 1961, 
the trend had l^en steadily upward. 

This is the first time that permanent regulations have been set 
for natural gas prices at the well-head. The decision was 
unanimous; this means that it is unlikely to be overturned, 
although it will certainly be appealed to the courts. It has broad 
importance because it is expected to set a pattern for rulings on 
the selling price of gas from other regions which between them 
provide 75 per cent of a fuel which now supplies over onc-ihird 
of the energy used in the United States. It is eleven years since 
the Supreme Court told the FPC that its duty to consumers 
required it to regulate the prices charged to the pipeline companies 
as well as the prices they charge to their customers. And it is five 
years since the commission decided that it could not deal with 
thousands of individual producers—there arc 1,400 in the Permian 
Basin alone—^but must set prices by areas. 

The producers naturally argued that this generalised approach 
would discourage the drilling of expensive and possibly unproduc¬ 
tive new wells and that the eventual result would therefore be a 
shortage of natural gas. The FPC has tried to answer this com¬ 
plaint—but has not satisfied the producers—by allowing a higher 
return on investment—12 per cent—to gas producers than it docs 
to pipeline companies, which only get 6 per cent, and by setting 
two prices for the Permian Basin gas. Recent dcvelopincnts make 
it possible to drill tor gas alone ; in the old days gas and oil came 
together. To encourage the prt)duciion of more gas, the per¬ 
mitted price for so-called ''new gas-well gas” will be 16.' cents 
a thousand cubic feet, compared with 14^ cents when it comes 
from old wells or ones which also produce oil. The critics object 
to discriminating between buyers by setting two prices for the 
same product, depending on where it comes from ; it is a criticism 
which has some validity. The final judgment must w’ail until ii i*’ 
seen whether producers continue to fill the country's c\or-increas 
ing demand for natural gas. 

Missiles up to the Minute 

FROM A CORRFSPONDFNr IN COLORADO 

A S is now only too well known, after the disastrous cxplosjoii 
ten days ago, tlic Titan II long-range missile sites, scattered 
round the southern Great Plains, arc being brought up to dale. 
But before long these missiles will presumably be as obsolete as 
their predecessors, the Titan I and the Atlas, already are. T here 
were 144 of these earlier missiles, sunk eighty feet deep in concrete 
silos, mostly on the northern plains. They cost $3 billion or more 
altogether ; they became operational in the spring of 1962 ; they 
were modernised, as the Titan IIs are now' being modernised, in 
a programme which finished early in 1964. But today the silos 
arc empty and are being sold as surplus property. The highest 
bid, from a Detroit industrialist who wants to salvage the 
machinery and industrial equipment which has been left behind, 
has been $131,107 for 37 of the sites ; it is not yet known whether 
this will be accepted. 

The Titans and Atlases arc being replaced by Minutemen, 
which are easier to handle ; 800 of these solid-fuelled rockets have 
now been activated. Each has its own firing pit and they do nor 
have to be sunk in silos ; each is fixed permanently on a target 
6,000 miles away and each has a warhead reputedly equal to a 
million tons of TNT, 50 times the power of the Hiroshima bomb 
of twenty years ago. The whole programme is to cost $12 billion 
a^ will be completed with 200 A^nutemen II which have a range 
of 9,000 miles. Ak^dy there is talk of an improvement pro¬ 
gramme for these missiles in their turn. 
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Beau Geste 
territory- 

High Speed Gas well 


Gas lies under the Sahara—the great natural 
gas held at llassi IZr R'McI is the third largest in 
the world. The gas is methane, rich in calorific 
value, free from impurities, tlie new primary fuel 
which has been transforming the energy markets 
of countries fortunate enough to find it. 

Now Britain too benefits. For the British 
gas industry is importing methane by ship 
from Algeria. Refrigerated and liquefied 
so that it is reduced to one si.x-hundrcdlh 
of its original volume, the gas flows aboard 
two specially constructed tankers at the 


Mediterranean port of Arzew. 

These ‘floating refrigerators’ run a shuttle 
service to Canvey Island where their cargo, 
which has been travelling at a temperature of 
-.258'F, is discharged, pumped under pressure 
through evaporators, and then into the 
national gas pipeline. 

Algerian methane is providing the 
equivalent of about one-tenth of Britain’s 
present gas requirements. And its cost, even 
after the sea voyage, is far less than gas 
produced by traditional methods. 


In today s high speed world,., the gas industry thinks of tomorrow 
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BRITAIN 


Gone to 
Ground 


T he Duke of Norfolk is no 
Luddite: but he was 
dangerously near being 
forced to look like one last 
week when the council of the 
Territorial Army, of which 
be is chairman, decided that 
it was *'not in the national 
interest” for the council to 
co-operate in Mr Healey’s 
scheme for reorganising the 
army’s reserve forces. Cer¬ 
tainly, Mr Healey’s new 
model reserves would mean 
the disappearance of the ter¬ 
ritorial forces as they now exist: bur who do 
these otticers think they arc to refuse co¬ 
operation ? Morormcn on the Sou them 
Railway ? In any case, the Duke did go to 
sec Mr Healey: and there is a very real 
and proper role for the territorial assovia- 
lions to play in working out the details of 
The poli^'y laid down for them. Incident ally, 
the Conservatives would do well to take a 
line of constructive criticism of Mr 
Healey’s ideas, rather than the rather wild 
slashing that some of them sccnl to be in¬ 
dulging in. A rather good Bow Group 
publication last March contained some 
ideas very similar to those that Mr Healey 
is now working on. 





St'crt'iary Healey (right), ducal interlocutor 

The essence of Mr Healey’s sensible out¬ 
line is that there should be two categories 
of reservists. Some 8,500 of them would 
be hrst-linc men, able to be called up and 
tilled into the regular forces at a moment’s 
notice: the rest of the total force of 50,000 
volunteers would be more fully trained and 
equipped than all but a few reservists or 
territorials are at present, and would be 
able to turn our as complete units in an 
emergency for service with the standing 
army anywhere in the wwld. 

The points that do need to be nego¬ 
tiated out with the territorial associations 
arc these. First, the terms of service: an 
obligation must be accepted by the volun¬ 


teers that ensures that they are truly avail¬ 
able, and yet that docs not impose such 
conditions that ail poremial recruits would 
be deterred. Secondly, there is the ques¬ 
tion of what civilian employers would 
accept, and what can be done to ensure 
that a volunteer’s income would be kept up 
during any term with the colours, and that 
he would get his old job back on his return. 
For a small firm, it would really seem a risk 
to employ a man in a rcspimsible position 
who might be whisked off for a whole year: 
and if a man docs not rate a responsible 
job he is not likely to be a very good 
reservist. 

Furthermore, there is the reorganisation 
of civil defence that the Home Secretary is 
going to announce one day. There is a 
fund of enthusiasm in the territorials which 
could be pul to good usc-^even if ii some¬ 
times seems like enthusiasm for such jolly 
and improbable belligerent acriviiies as 
adding a third side to some apocalyptic 
future show'-down between mods and 
rockers. 

It is right that civil defence should 
be brought together under the civil respon¬ 
sibility of the Home Office: strictly civilian 
bodies such as local authorities, and in¬ 
dependent organisations like the motoring 
organisations and the Women’s \’oluniary 
Services, would be its backbone. What can 
the remains of the territorials do that doc'^ 
not involve a mcrclv token keeping in use 
of useless drill halls and kindly c.\- 
scrgeanis ? The territorial asst'ciaiions 
might come up w-iih a useful idea, if there 
is one to be had. It would be a shame i! 
there were not. 


DRUG ADDICTION 

Young Mainliners 

T he latest report to the United Nations 
on drug addiction in this country 
amply conffrms the views of some medical 
experts who think that Britain should no 
longer be complacent about the problem. 
(Addiction in this context is used to mean 
addiction to narcotic drugs like heroin and 
cocaine, but not to “ purple hearts " or 
marihuana). It is not just that the number 
of known addicts has gone up by about two- 
tbirds over the last six years. It is that the 
bulk of the increase is accounted for by 
younger people, who now account for about 
40 per cent of the total, and that in recent 
years the teenage heroin and ciKainc addict 
has appeared for the first time. Narcotic 
addiction in Britain is no longer typified by 


the middle-aged person who succumbs to it 
after being treated with a narcotic drug dur¬ 
ing illness, or by the doctor and nurse who 
have easy access to drugs. From all expert 
accounts it appears to be spreading among 
the young by contact from case to case. 
The Home Office’s figures bear this out as 
well: of the total number of addicts in 
1959, about ihrcc-quarrers 
had become addicted in the 
toursc of ireatmcni with nar- 


Briiish system. In brief, that system is 
based on the principle that narcotics can 
logitimaicly be prescribed for an addict, 
after attempts have been made to cure him, 
if withdrawal would produce serious 
symptoms or would prevent him from 
leading the productive, fairly normal life 
that a regular supply of a drug en- 


ADDICTS: UNITED KINGDOM 


cotics and only one in five in 
other w'ays. In 1964 , about 
half had a “ lum-thorapcutic 
origin ” for ihcir addiction. 

So Briiisli policy towards 
addicts is being questioned. 

move in some British doc¬ 
tors’ opinion towards more 
restriction coincides with a 
move of medical opinion in the 
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sures him. It is asserted that this principle 
is not applicable to teenage addicts. 
Graduates from amphetamine and 
marihuana, they have hardly v'orked except 
when they need to buy drugs illicitly; nor 
are they old enough to be deemed incurable 
and put on a regular maintenance dose. 
Some of the supplies given them licitly they 
dispose of illicitly to their friends, thereby 
creating fresh addicts. 

By comparison with America, addiction 
in Britain is still a tiny problem even if tl^ 
official record of addicts seriously underesti* 
mates the real total. There is no need for 
panic measures such as making addiction, 
as distinct from traffic in drugs, a police 
matter. Equally, something should be done 
quickly to check the spread of the disease 
among the young. Constructive suggestions 
will be looked for from the interdepart¬ 
mental committee on addiction, which met 
earlier this.y^^te^ee if any change .^tc 
needed in its laiss^Jaire recommendations 
of 1961 and is now preparing its report. 


POLIO 

Summer Outbreak 

I T is the same old story, whether it is of 
smallpox, diphtheria or poliomyelitis. 
A serious infectious disease, which can be 
prevented, declines in its incidence from 
year to year and parents stop having their 
children immunised. Then a local outbreak 
occurs, and the resources of the local health 
authority have to be mobilised to watch con¬ 
tacts and carry out mass immunisation, and 
to deal with a press bombardment which 
they arc quite unused to. The town may 
be virtually put into quarantine, and its 
inhabitants find their holiday bookings can¬ 
celled. So it was with smallpox in Bradford 
early in 1962. Last year it was typhoid in 
Aberdeen, the consequence not of immunis¬ 
ation failure but of a breakdown in hygiene 
in a canning factory in Latin America. This 
year paratyphoid in Blackpool, caused by 
unpastcurlsed milk, has coincided with the 
first local polio outbreak (at Blackburn) 
since the one at Hull in the autumn of 1962. 
By Thursday there were 33 confirmed cases 
and one suspected. 

It is not yet known whether Blackburn's 
experience with immunisation is better or 
worse than the national average. But that 
average is not good enough. According to 
the Ministry of Health’s latest report the 
percentage of infants vaccinated fell from 
66 per cent in 1961 to 60 per cent in 1963. 
During these years the number of polio 
cases notified fell from 874 in 1961 to 270 
in 1962 and 51 in 1963 ; last year there 
were 49 with 5 deaths. For smallpox the 
high vaccination rate of 70 per cent 
achieved in 1962 (the year of the out¬ 
break) for young children was not main¬ 
tained ; in 1964 the rate was only 32 per 
cent. . Diphtheria immunisation has fared 
better, witfi a rate for young children of 65 
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to 69 per cent; but many schoolchildren 
apparently fail to receive their booster dose, 
for only 58 per cent of them in 1964 could 
still be regarded as protected. 

For all these illnesses the public health 
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authorities aim at a rate of at least 70 to 75 
per cent in order to prevent the recurrence 
of outbreaks. The parents of Blackburn 
may now have learned their lesson. Whose 
turn will it be next year? 


The Economic Consequences 
of Mr Manry 



FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

A ny flotilla of little boats seen from a 
. green Cornish headland on a sunny 
day is always a moving sight, especially if 
you know that somewhere in the middle is 
a man who had done the Atlantic all by 
himself. Indeed, the sight is better from 
a distance as the clutter of newspaper men, 
cameras, harbour masters and mayors is 
missing. While the story of Mr Manry is 
a real adventure yarn, sceptics may wonder 
if the crowds would have been a^ big or 
the newspaper headlines as frequent if he 
had not sailed into a holiday resort in mid¬ 
season. Anyway, this newspaper man from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer did his bit to 
All that August gap in the news. 

What was concealed from the watching 
millions was the fact that under its cheer¬ 
ing Georgian exterior, Falmouth is one of 
the few towns in the country with an un¬ 
employment rate in double figures. On top 
of a normal rate of over 3 per cent has 
come a mass of 750 men put out of work 
because of the dispute at thfc town’s most 
important employer, Gilley and Cox’s ship 
repairing yard. The dispute, which has 
been going on since May, arose from an 
award of extra money (3d an hour to un¬ 
skilled men doing heavy lifting), which was 
resented by other unions. The argument 
was not between two of the “ traditional ” 
ship building unions but between the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
And perhaps Tuesday’s news that the 
AEU was prepared to allow the dispute to 
go to arbitradon and thus lead to a resump¬ 
tion of work over the next few weeks was 


more important for Falmouth in the long 
run than Mr Manry’s arrival. For although 
there has been a boom for a couple of days 
in the town’s sales of fish and. chips and the 
ubiquitous and excellent cream and pasties, 
the dispute had hit the town’s trade very 
hard. 

For Falmouth is still nearly a one com¬ 
pany town. Nearly one fifth of the town’s 
10,000 population work either at ship 
repairing or in the docks. Falmouth is very 
well placed for such work but has recently 
been feeling the comi^tiiion from Malta 
and Lisbon. Ship repairing is necessarily a 
seasonal and irregular trade with the most 
work coming in the summer when the 
tourist season is at its height. 

The Council is trying hard to attract 
other industries and has set aside a 17 acre 
industrial development sight tucked away 
from the beauty spots. A firm making fish¬ 
ing tackle is starting up in the next few 
months and the Board of Trade is building 
an advance factory, which is not yet let. 
Falmouth’s comparative remoteness is not 
the only reason w'hy new employers are 
hard to attract. Rightly or wron^y, they 
fear a labour force that might be tempted 
back to the shipyards whenever a big tanker 
puts in for repairs. And the unions’ habit 
of sharing out what work there is on a rota 
basis has certainly discouraged men from 
leaving the yards. 

This is a pity: Cornwall always attracts 
Midlanders on holiday and it might seem 
natural for them to be attracted here for 
work as well. Falmouth, especially in Tues¬ 
day's scenes of enthusiasm, looks far 
removed from the popular idea of a 
depressed area. 
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BOOKS 

Health and Society 


Report on the Sanitary Condition of 
the Labouring Population of Great 
Britain, 1842 

By Edwin Chadwick. Edited by M. W. 
Flinn. 

Edinburgh University Press. 443 pages. 
70s. 

The battle for public health in early nine¬ 
teenth-century Britain has been carefully 
reviewed on many occasions in recent 
years. Historians of medical statistics have 
subjected population data to close analysis, 
relating the toll of epidemic outbreaks to 
the persisting burdens of endemic disease. 
The standard of living controversy has 
encouraged debate about ways of life as 
well as wages and prices. New and often 
challenging accounts have been provided 
of the urban environment, the origins of 
professional groups, the scope of classical 
political economy and the nature of the 
administrative process. Biographies of 
Chadwick and more recently of Simon have 
added greatly to our knowledge of the 
fathers of sanitary reform, placing their 
achievements in perspective for the first 
time. Attention has been paid also ro 
novelists and poets, who took up “ the 
sanitary idea ** as a kind of crusade, a 
struggle to secure social control and to 
destroy the blind acceptance of Fate. 

Air Flinn’s scholarly edition of Chad¬ 
wick’s great report of 1842 draws heavily 
on most, although not all, of this recent 
work. It will be generally welcomed, not 
only because the report itself has for long 
been all but unobtainable, but also because 
the new long introduction sets out clearly 
many of the conclusions of the very mived 
band of specialists who have approached 
problems of public health from so many 
different angles. The history of public 
health, indeed, has attracted almost as rich 
a collection of students as the cause of 
public health did when drains and sewers 
were news and “clean” and “dirty” 
parties were ranged against each other both 
locally and nationally. A good biblio¬ 
graphy would have added to the value of 
this edition, but even without it the foot¬ 
notes guide the reader to a surprisingly 
varied collection of sources. Mr F’linn also 
points out where recent scholarship has 
been inadequate. The history of income 
distribution, for example, is vague. Little 
has been written about house rents or, for 
that matter, housing as a whole. Typhus, 
“ the poor man’s disease,” has received less 
attention than cholera, which struck dowm 
princes and prime ministers. The history 


of statistical enquiries and methods is far 
from complete. The pattern of local action 
in the years preceding 1842 has not been 
fully explored, although there is already 
sufficient evidence to undermine Chad¬ 
wick’s own opinion that sanitary measures 
in l^e 18408 had “ strictly and exclusively 
an official origin.” 

In general Chadwick comes out well 
from Mr Flinn’s analysis. This was his 
great report, and his was the crucial con¬ 
tribution to reform. He did not take an 
active interest in public health until 1838— 
this may panly account for his neglect of 
wtat had happened before—but once he 
had passed from poor law questions 
narrowly defined to broad questions of 
public health, his great drive and determi¬ 
nation quickened and enlivened the pace 
of development. Chadwick began with the 
very simple view that action to promote 
public health was necessary to avoid the 
waste of public funds on the care of the 
poor. If “ nuisances ” could be removed, 
the community would obviously benefit. 
By 1842, however, he had a far more 
comprehensive approach. Neglect of public 
health was a threat to habits and to 
morals as well as to people’s pockets. 
Moreover it aggravated rather than 
diminished Malthusian population 
pressure. “ In the districts where the 
mortality is greatest,” Chadwick argued in 
the report, “ the births are not only 
sufficient to replace the numbers removed 
by death, bur to add to the population.” 
This was a striking and socially far-reach¬ 
ing conclu.sion. 

The report exposed facts rather than 
suggested specific remedies. It was 
designed to influence opinion through the 
communication system of the day, a very 
different system {torn that associated with 
twenticih-ccntury techniques of mass com¬ 
munication. The reception of the 1842 
report may usefully be compared in this 
context with the reception of Robbins on 
higher education. Free circulation to every 
board of guardians, and to every person 
whom Chadwick thought might be 
interested in public health, guaranieed that 
its guiding ideas would quickly spreid. 
Harriet Martineau, Joseph Pa.xton and 
Charles Dickens were among those w’ho 
received copies. John Stuart Mill read the 
work in proof “ slowly and carefully,” 
regretting that Chadwick had not made 
greater use of “ some of the forms of 
scientific exposition of which my friend 
Comte makes such superfluous use.” Yet 
there W'as no legislation until 1848, and 


in an age of pressure politics there were 
many writers in the press who complained 
of the powcrlessnes.s of the Health of 
Towns Association as compared with the 
Anti-Corn Law League. They also sug¬ 
gested that a more articulate oppo.s{tion 
would have overcome vis inertiae. 
“ Would that there w'as a ‘ fever partj^ ’ in 
Palace Yard or ‘ Protection to Bfirish 
Diseases ’ in New Bond Street.” 

While the perspectives of public health 
history have changed considerably durifig 
the last twenty years, it is likely that they 
will change still more. The fact that 
British urban death rates did not fall in 
the 1840s, the decade of greatest public 
clamour, will surely lead to a fuller 
investigation of the 1870s, when they did 
begin to fall. In more practical and less 
historical terms, as the sociology of 
development begins to be stikSed :moTe 
closely, the relationship in new societies 
between cx|>ciidiuuc on public health and 
on persr4ial health services is beginning 
already to be scrutini.scd more thoroughly. 
Wc shall need our iwcniieth-century 
Chadwicks, scattered around the world, 
motivated doubtless by different ideologies, 
but as interested as he was both in health 
and in administration. 


Russian Orthodoxy 

Opium of the People: The Chvisiim 
Religion in the USSR 

By Michael Bourdcaux. 

Faber, 244 pages, illustrated. 30s. 

Mr Bourdeaux was a student for a time at 
Moscow university and fills his book with 
delightful conversations. His gentle under¬ 
standing of history sets the Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion in a long but humane perspective. He 
had the enterprise to visit, and to report 
intelligently upon, religion in the lesser 
known areas, the church of Georgia and the 
Lutherans of Estonia. The most interesting 
description of the whole book is his attend*- 
ance at the atheistic lecture of Osipov, the 
former professor of Old Testament at the 
I^ningrad Theological Academy, who re¬ 
canted his faith amid much dclat and pro¬ 
paganda and caused the biggest sensation 
in Russian religion of recent years. 

He likes the Russians, but grea.rly dis¬ 
likes their government and believes the 
worst about it. When he pushes his way 
uninvited into a monastery he seems sur¬ 
prised that a monk will hardly speak to him 
and attributes silence to fear ; and evidently 
he has never made comparisons by pushing 
unbidden into an English monastery. He 
reports with a question-mark but not .With 
scepticism the story that Metropolitan 
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BP VISITS BRAEMAR Under the Braes of Mar. Where 250 years ago the Earl of Mar 
^raised the hopeful Jacobite standard. Now the clans gather in peace to salute their Royal 
chief. The hammer %vill the caber fall. And the pride of Scotland will dance as their 
forefathers did in nimble-footed triumph over the swords of their vanquished foes. 


BP FESTIVALS SERIES-No. 23 
The Braemar Royal Gathering: 
Thursday, 9th September - 
9J0a.m. Climax 34JO p.m. 
Kilt optional for spectators. 
Enquiries and bocdcings to: 
ilie Secretary. Braemar 
Royal Highland Society, 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire. 
(Braemar 274). Braemar 
is 484 miles from London, 
111 from Edinburgh, i 
58 from Aberdeen, I 
and very beautiful indeed. 
Artistic teamwork by Abis, 
Sida and Stribley—all youn^ 
entimsiMtic, ex-RCA. 
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Burroughs equipment sets 
that^ why leading businesses 



BURROUGHS DISK FILE is five times faster 
than any other random access storage. Any 
account can be accessed in l/50th of a sec¬ 
ond. Storage capacity can be built up, as 
required, in economical modules. 



is the fastest, most eflicient 
on the market. It processes 
1,560 MICR encoded docu¬ 
ments per minute with mini¬ 
mum average passes per 
item factor. 


A t the rate of two per day, leading 
L businesses like Lloyds Bank are 
installing Burroughs Electronic Data 
Processing Systems. Why? One big 
reason is Burroughs “super peripherals” 
with the highest performance stan¬ 
dards in the industry. 

Consider the Burroughs 16-pocket 
Sorter-Reader that processes MICR 
encoded documents at the rate of 1,560 
items per minute. It is helping to rev¬ 
olutionize banking methods worldwide. 

The Burroughs On-Line Disk File is 
a random access device that offers high 
storage capacity, high performance 
and reliability unprecedented in 
memory systems. It stores up to 480 
million alphanumeric characters. The 
Burroughs Disk File is five times faster 
than any other random access storage. 
Any account can be accessed in l/50th 
of a second. 

Centralized records stored in the 
Disk File can be tied in with remote 
locations to provide instant updating 
of accounting records and instant 
response to interrogations. 

There is much more to the Burroughs 
story . . . the recently released B300 
EDP System . . . simplified program¬ 
ming, multiprocessing, 3-in-l processor 
commands, buffering of units ... to 
name a few. 

For details, let your Burroughs Man 
demonstrate Burroughs superiority. 
Discover how the Burroughs EDP 
equipment that is setting new stan¬ 
dards of excellence can help you solve 
your data processing problems. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS 
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new standards of excellence- 
are choosing Burroughs 
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LLOYDS BANK, LONDON installation of two Biurougha 
B 270 EDP systems consisting of Central Processor, 
MICR Sorter-Reader, high speed Multi-Tape Lister 
and Card Reader. Lloyds reports, ^‘These two Burroughs 
systems now process some 80% of our Branches’ Cheque 
Clearings and are paving the way for complete auto¬ 


matic data processing of customer accounting. The 
pro cesse s include maximum use of MICR techniques 
for capturing data during document sorting and control. 
The installation of these systems was effected within 
several days of delivery and is making a substantial 
contribution to our data processing developments.** 


TUn IIYANT, LTD. (Construction Equip¬ 
ment), Sydney, Australia, reports, 
**Using the Burroughs B 280 KDP 
System we maintain accurate EDP control of inven¬ 
tory and update 80,000 parts records per week.** 

KANSAI EUCTSIC POWiS COUPANY INCOtPO- 
SATED, Japan, reports, **The tremen¬ 
dous capacity of the Burroughs B 283 
Computer enables us to handle utility billing at 
the rate of four million transactions per month.** 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN for information on 
Burroughs EDP Systems and the world's most complete 
line of tiusiness machinesrtncludingxomputers, account¬ 
ing machines, check protectors, calculators, cash regis¬ 
ters and adding machines. Burroughs Corporation, 
International Division, Detroit 32. Michigan, U.S.A. 
Cable BURAD. 
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l/3,00Mh part of a giant 

This man is a Polysar scientist. In his field he’s something of a 
titan. Looks ordinary enough to us. During the week he ponders such 
miracles as ^CHaQCHaKHCH,'^. Other times he’s much like 
the rest of us. Is an ardent football fan and can’t resist showing photos 
of the kids. Very comforting to we lesser mortals. He’s one of 3,000 staff 
who remind us that the word ‘people* is a first class synonym for Polysar. 

POLYSAR INTERNATIONAL, SA., FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND. 

Manufacturing facilities: Sarnia, Canada: Strasbourg. France: Antwerp, Belgium. Technical service 
offices in: Sarnia, Canada: London, England: Flenna, Austria: Tokyo, Japan: Akron, U.S.A. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBERS • RESINS • CHEMICALS 


POLYSAR. KRYNOL. KRYMIX. KRYNAC, KRYFLEX. KRYLENE. TAKTENE, SS 2S0, 
TRANS-PIP arc rcgiitcrcd trade nwrks or Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Canada. 
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Nikolai, who unril his fall in th^ autumn of 
i960 directed the foreign relations (»f the 
Russian church with sanctified chariHi, was 
murdered. He was displeased that Nikolai 
gave him so short and formal an interview. 
But if he prop4»ses to interview the Arch¬ 
bishop of Oanterbury and then write the 
conversation in a book, we may hope that 
the archbishop will allot him a space of 
time that will be very short and very formal. 
Some of the reports of conversations here 
could harm harmless Russians. Even if the 
names arc changed (and there is no sugges- 
tion that they are) several of the most dam¬ 
aging remarks come from persons who must 
be easily identifiable from the circum¬ 
stances. The atmosphere of the book sets 
in opposition not only Marxism and 
(Christianity, but also churchmen and the 
government; and Russian Orthodox church¬ 
men arc devoted to the Russian state. 'Die 
attitude of the book might help to confirm 
the alarums of less intelligent members of 
the Politburo about the Orthodox. Yet 
anything that genuinely reports Russian 
feelings and convcrsation.s on this subject is 
worth reading. And Mr Bourdcaux is a 
very good reporter. 

No Short Cut to Growth 

Manpower and l^ducation : Country 
Snuiics in Iiconowic Development 

liditcd by I^'rcdcrick Harbilson and C'harlcs 
Myers. 

McGraw-Hill. 356 pages. 72s. 

The broad subject of this book is the rela¬ 
tionship of education and training—or 
human resource development ” as they arc 
rather pretentiously called among the initi¬ 
ated in the United Stares—to economic 
development and growth. It siipplcmcnts 
the ssunc authors’ “ Education, Manpower, 
and Economic Urowth: Strategies of 
Human Resource Development,** which was 
published in 1964. The present volume 
contains eleven studies of educational and 
manpower issues in a wide range of devel¬ 
oping ccimtrics: Guinea, Ivory Coast and 
Senega) ; Malawi ; Uganda ; Communist 
( 2 hina ; Iran ; Indonesia ; Argentina ; Chile ; 
Peru; and Puerto Rico. 'Fhe ten contributors 
who write on individual countries are all 
from across the Atlantic and mostly, like the 
editors, faculty members at American univ¬ 
ersities ; the eleventh is (iuy Hunter of the 
Institute of Race Relations, London, who 
contrasts issues of manpower policy in East 
Africa and South-East Asia. 

The very different stages of economic and 
social development reached by the countries 
studied, coupled with the varied interests 
and approach of the authors, make inter¬ 
national comparison difficult, and restrict 
the number of universally valid conclusions 
that can be drawn. Thus, the main 
findings listed by Professora Harbison and 
Myers in their brief introductkin seem for 
the most part rather commonplace. An 
exception is the point, well brought out in a 
number of es.says, that technical training in 
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formal educational iDstirution.s can easily 
involve the waste of considerable resources 
unless it is planned in conjunction with par¬ 
ticular employers. Perhaps, too, the note of 
camion to the effect that educational expen¬ 
diture does not automatically consiiiuTc a 
profitable social investment is timely: some 
people have so misunderstood recent w»ork 
on the cwnomics of education that they 
believe that any education, regardless of its 
quality and relevance, has some magical, 
stimulating effect on the growth of nniionul 
income. In this connection, however, one 
cannot agree with the claim on the book’s 
dustcover that the studies “contain infor¬ 
mation on the effect of manpower and edu¬ 
cation on economic growth.” 

For specialists in the particular countries 
covered, there is an abundance of informa¬ 
tion On educational and employment struc¬ 
tures, both past and projected. One of the 
most interesting of the studies is George 
Baldwin’s on Iran’s experience with man¬ 
power planning; he identifies some of the 
key (and still largely unsolved) problems in 
gearing educational development to the 
manpower and employment requirements of 
a development plan. 

A major criticism of the boi^k is the time 
it has taken to appear. Some of the detailed 
mformaiion is going to be of more use to 
historians than tho.se concerned with cur¬ 
rent events. Far too many of the statistical 
tables stop at i960 or 1961. And it is quite 
unpardonable for a chapter of a hook 
appearing in 1965 to start off 

NyasaliiiiJ stands at ilie ihrcshnld of inde¬ 
pendence and ihe full etreeiii.uion *)f Afriean 
rule. Aecordinx ro present repi>rls, Oeeemher 
31, 1%.3 has been set as die raorci daie lor 
the dissolution of the federation of Rhodesia 
.and Myasaland , . . 

Political Anthropology 

Politics^ Imw and Ritual in Tribal 
Society 

By Max Gluckman. 

BlackwelL 371 pages. 47s. 6d. cloihbounJ, 
25s. paperbound. 

Postwar British anthropology struck ttui in 
a distinctive direction. French aiiihropolo- 
gists of that generation were engrossed in 
the complexities of primitive metaphysical 
and mythological systems. In America, 
psycho-analysis and statistical method were 
setting the fashions for adthropological 
research. In Britain, encouraged and 
financed by the Colonial Social Science 
Research Council, the political and 
economic institutions of the tribal socicrios 
of the (■'x)mmonwcalth became rhe 
dominant interest. An impressive series of 
monographic studies, now running well 
into double figures, emerged ftt)m the field 
research that developed. Africa, with its 
great variety of tribal political systems 
ranging from the barely organised Bushman 
band to the bureaucratic states of £a.st 
Africa and the quasi-fcudal kingdoms of 
West Africa, was its main arena. A new 
branch of coifiparative social anthropology. 


which can aptly he desigiuiod “ polilkal 
anthropology,” ihus took shape. 

Field work and theory have progi^sseJ 
hand in hand in political anihrojTology. 
rapid has been its growth and so specialised 
has ft become that only those who arc 
directly engaged in ii can now keep abreast 
of the literature. Outside anthropological 
circles its achievements are hardly known. 
One excuse has been that there is no com¬ 
prehensive book surveying what has been 
accomplished by way of field research in 
this branch of anthropology and what 
hypotheses and generalisations have comv' 
out of it so far. Professor Gluckman's 
book marks a big step towards removing 
this excuse. Being himself one ,of the main 
architects of political anrhroptdogy, a better 
guide to its subjeci mailer would be hard 
10 find. 

To place his discussion in historical 
perspective, Professor (iluckman opens 
with an account of the methods and 
theories of modern social anthropology as 
they have developed since the launching 
of the functionalist movement in the ninc- 
leen-lwcniics. He turns then to the 
economic insiiiuiions and property icla- 
lions that arc characteristic of tribal 
societies. This enables him to show how 
status relations and social obligations 
regulate rights iwer things and patterns t>f 
production and consumption, in ihc 
absence of occupational differential ion. 
rhe simpler forms of political organisation 
built up on .subsistence economies are next 
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considered, and it is shown how, despite 
their lack of governmental institutions, 
order is maintained and the network of 
social relations is held firmly together by 
such institutions as self-help and formalised 
joking relationships. The examination of 
state structure in large-scale tribal societies 
that follows introduces a subject on which 
Professor Gluckman is the recognised 
authority. He has argued elsewhere, and 
here demonstrates more persuasively and 
with reference to a wide range of primitive 
states, that rebellion is a common and 
accepted means of maintaining an existing 
political structure, rather than a means of 
overturning it, 

A discussion of, t^ nature of legal and 
quasi-legal institutions ih these political 
systems carries the analysis forward to the 
concluding section, which deds with the 
ritual aspects of social relations and of 
government. This bare outline does no 
justice, of course, to the refreshing vigour 
and lucidity of Professor Gluckman's 
exposition or to the wealth of anthropo¬ 
logical and historical material cunningly 
woven into it. Though Africa provides his 
best examples, societies from every part of 
the world arc drawn upon. 

In Perspective 

A Short History of Greece from Early 

Times to 1964 

By W. A. Heurtley et aj. 

Cambridge University Press, 210 pages. 
228 . 6d. 

This extraordinary book compresses into 
183 pages of text the history of mainland 
Greece from the earliest times to the end 
of 1964. What is more, it does so from 
the unfamiliar perspective of the present 
day: the later the age, the more detail is 
given. The same num^r of pages is given 
to the period from 1943 onwards as is given 
to the whole age from prehistoric times to 
the Roman conquest. Frankish and Venetian 
Greece get about as much space as the 
Byzantine empire; both together get the 
same amount as the history of independent 
Greece up to the war. The effect, need¬ 
less to say, is that the book gets better as it 
goes on. 

The first three parts are a shortened ver¬ 
sion of the handbook on Greece in the 
excellent Admiralty series. One by-product 
of this fact is that they are illustrated 
throughout by first-rate political maps. Of 
Mr Hcurtley’s 34 pages on the ancient 
world, one can only say that if one has to 
write on a pinhead, one could hardly do it 
better. Professor Darby treats the Byzantine 
empire negatively: there is very little about 
it, but a lot of interesting stuff about the 
invading barbarians and a first-class sum¬ 
mary of the states cf Frankish and Venetian 
Greece. Throughout, there is little space for 
anything but a strip cartoon of expanding 
and contracting frontiers, fully illustrated, 
with some military detail. 

Mr Crawley takes one through a good 
deal of rather depressing detail from 1821 to 
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1939 with great clarity; the decade of wars 
from 1912 onwards come out admirably, 
helped by map after map as the frontiers 
changed. But the best thing in the book 
is Mr Woodhouse's admirable chapter on 
the period from 1939 to the present day. 
Given bis style, his objectivity and his gen¬ 
erosity of spirit, this tragic story gains by 
being compressed into 45 pages. The mix¬ 
ture of nobility and savagery, the recurrent 
lapses into chaos followed by incredible 
recovery, the immense energy displayed and 
the constant lost opportunities (lost nor least 
by this country) carry one back to Mr 
Heurtley’s pinhead. Greece remains Greece. 

Anyone would gain by reading this short 
book; but most ci all, perhaps, those who 
have attacked Greek history through the 
other end of the telescope. 

The Wobblies 

Rebel Voices: An IWW Anthology 
Edited by Joyce L. Kornbluh. 

University of Michigan Press. London: 
Cresset Press. 431 pages, including 
illustrations. 84s. 

In these days, when the voice of the 
American left is being heard again, it is 
good to be reminded of the Wobblies—the 
Industrial Workers of the World—^who in 
the decade before the first world war were 
the terror of respectable people. This hand¬ 
some anthology of their songs, verse, prose 
and cartoons would have astonished the men 
and women who in 1905 declared war on 
capitalism and the “ separation of labour 
“ one big union ” was their slogan. Unlike 
the American Federation of Labour they 
went down into the gutter to reach the un¬ 
skilled of all nationalities and languages in 
an America where the melting-pot had yet 
to come to the boil. The Wobblies were 
forerunners of the industrial unions set up 
in the nineteen-thirties. But in their hey¬ 
day there was no Franklin Roosevelt or wel¬ 
fare state. Class war was indeed a war. The 
IWW survives in an attenuated, ghostly 
form, but its vigour, colour and idealism are 
best preserved in these pages. The original 
documents are in the Labadie Collection of 
l.abour Materials in the University of 
Michigan Library. 

Spiritual Patron 

Charles P^guy: A Study in Integrity 
By Marjorie Villiers. 

Collins. 412 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

Peguy was that pccular animal: a French 
Otholic moralist and man of letters with 
the character and conscience of an English 
nonconformist. Idealistic, ferociously indi¬ 
vidualistic and independent, extraordinarily 
naive, he was tortured by doubt but not by 
self-doubt. He was saved from the respect¬ 
able poverty of his widowed mother by state 
scholarships and went on to the Ecole Nor- 
male Sup^rieure, the prestigious forcing- 
house for training university teachers and 
nurturing left-wing politicians. As a young 
man he lapsed from the faith and con- 
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structcd an earthly socialist utopia ; his next 
crusade was the Dreyfus Aft'air, which he 
regarded as an occasion for the moral re¬ 
generation of his country. As he became 
increasingly attracted back to the Church, 
be became more disillusioned with his 
socialist (and anti-religious) friends. An 
unorthodox Catholic, as he had ^cn an 
undisciplined socialist, he remained anti¬ 
clerical and anti-authoritarian. 

His Cahiers de la Quinzaine, in which he 
chronicled his intellectual odyssey, often in 
extended philosophical verse, brought him 
some disciples and a few friends; for 
although he had undoubted personal mag¬ 
netism he was easier to venerate dead than 
get on with alive, and he could be a dan¬ 
gerously eloquent polemicist. Peguy’s style 
is rambling and rhetorical, and his argu¬ 
ments are analogical, imprecise and often 
inconsistent. Ftjnncd in the abstract and 
generalising tradition of the French univer¬ 
sity, he expressed his personal crises of con- 
science in terms of universal moral prin¬ 
ciples and dilemmas. Perhaps this explains 
how, twenty-live years after his death in the 
First Battle of the Marne, he could be 
claimed as spiritual patron both by the 
Pciainisi National Revolution and the 
Ciaiillisi Resistance. 

Mrs Villicrs’s sympathetic account of this 
strange and interesting man is thorough and 
very well written, though fifty years after 
his death she is sometimes u\jnccessarily dis¬ 
creet. The background from which he 
emerged, the educational influences on him, 
his spiritual travail and bis continual 
vn iigglc for financial solvency arc all admir¬ 
ably handled. Since Peguy’s development 
had more to do with these factors than with 
the external pressures of French politics, a 
coherent picture of the man and his ideas 
emerges from these pages, 

Bui Peguy’s changing attitudes, his con- 
\crsion, and the phenomenon of his con¬ 
tinuing influence demand explanation in 
historical as well as personal terms. His 
was only one of a series of much publicised 
conversions—or reconversions—to Catholi¬ 
cism before and after the first world war in 
France. His unorthodox faith is more 
fashionable now than it was then, bur his 
fierce patriotism struck an immediate chord 
in prc-1914 France. On these questions 
Mrs Villiers is notably less convincing: she 
is a good biographer but a bad historian. 
This is a “ life ” without a “ limes,” Too 
often she sees the first forty years of the 
Third Republic with Peguy's astigmatic 
vision ('although she enters caveats after 
som‘ of his more outrageously partisan 
judgments'). Events are misleadingly de¬ 
scribed, for Pcguy\s inner light was too in¬ 
tense: it blinds as well as illumina’es. The 
reader may therefore get the impression that 
Peguy was reacting to events more than he 
really was ; rath'.T, he applied a set of ex¬ 
clusive, idiosyncra.tic—and not always very 
consistent—principles to a recalcitrant 
matter. 

There is very little on this original, im¬ 
practical, generous, intolerant, impossible 
and admirable man in English. In spitOioF 
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too many minor mistakes, Mrs Villiers has 
done a diflicult job well, although one sus¬ 
pects that her subject was sometimes rather 
less attractive than she allows. Still, it is 
difficult nor to think sympathetically of 
Peguy, reigning over his Boutique des 
Cahiers —with its disorderly collection (k 
lost causes, ragged idealists and unsold 
books—talking with visiting provincial 
school masters, reading the Tefnps back¬ 
wards from the bottom of the la.st column 
of the last page, all good normaliens 
together. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Qi’ANUTAiivE Plan\i.n!<; oe HcoN’oMir Poiioy; 
;\ t'onlcicnLC of il»e Social Science Research 
(iocincil Uonimiitee on liconomic Siahility. 
Kdiiccl by Ben G. Hickman. /!»(>•'feine.s /ns/i/u- 
/fow, W ishinirtnn. 292 paues. S7.9^ [I-nRli'-h 
publisher, dale and price nor \ci known r. 

Half of the conference papers that consiiiiitc 
this volume examine the advanced techniques 
which some economists would like to apply to 
planiiint; if they had ibe necessary siarisiics and 
if uovernmenrs would let them. 'I'he other 
papers descend from the clouds to examine 
planning experience in Holland, hrance and 
Japan. Having been written over two years aj;o, 
they arc not up to date, but nevertheless retain 
considerable interest. It is clear Thar the 
achievements of qiianiiiarive econoitiic planninj: 
in iliesc countries has so far been comparalively 
modest. 

('.M'lT.sr. A.sn CiROWTif. By John Micks. Oxford 
Vnirctsitv Press. .3.SS pages. 35s. 

Sir John's lucid prose should not delude the 
l.iynian into thinking that this is a Isook ti^r him. 
This is economics of the most esoteric sort, 
wriiien bv a master specialist for his fellow 
specialists and dealing with pure groNMh theory. 

I\ n NNATiovAi. L.aw, VoK. I and II. By D. P. 
(VC.onnell. Sutcus. 1572 pages in all ID gns. 
li>eeihor. 

These two mas-.ive volumes cover most of 
The traditional subiects—municipal law and 
iniei naiioiial law, personality. ie».omiinon, 
ireaiies, sovercM'gniy, succession, respnnsibjlny. 
terriiorv and jurisdiction. In addirion. Professor 
O'Uonnell includes, in greater depth than Ls 
common for a textbook, a section on the lorina- 
non of inicmaiional law, .is well as a mi>M uselul 
chapter on interiiaiional litigation. 'I'his is now 
surely the most up-to-date and ctmiprehensive 
standard woik in KngLish. 

('.UMUI ATiVF. Binr nvjKAriiY oi- l‘C«'soMt«:s 
Hix)Ks: .Annual Edition, Volume One. 1954- 
19ri2. Edited by the Department of 1-conoinics, 
University of Pirisburgh. Gordon and IhniKh, 
.\cw York. 352 pages. $30.00. 

Willing’s Pitrss Cii.iOL, 1965. W’llhue. 

66S pages. 5()s. 

Gklat Hrmaiv A\n Tin* UowMovwrM tit. "^rd 
edition, revised and enlarged.J Hv James 
Williamson. Adam and Clun/rv PU^h. 242 
page*. 21s. 

I'BI Rvoisiir of British Mwn m tt'rjrs, 
lyro. 37lh edition.') Thomas Skinner lor the 
Hfilcialion ol lEjii-li lndiisu.es. 12S2 p.r.'cs. 
/.■‘E 

Yi B<V)K Avp Gumr ro r.\xr .\nGt \. 

Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. Rohtii Ihde 
for Uniun-( astlc Line. ^'2 p.iges. illustuned. 
12s. 6d. 

Vi \KBCX)K OF ET-MIFRY Si'MiSTiLs, \\*hi:ne IT: 
I'isliery Commodities, 1963. PAO. Ko:nc. 
I.ondoii: Hei Mmeoy*s Stationny Office f'^r the 
Mmisiry of Overseas Development. 32 n. 6J. 

Vksi-ZUELA. 1 2nd edition.') Bv Edwin I.ieuwcn. 
Oxford Universny Press lot t^harjvmi House. 
222 pages. 25s. 

Brsixi-ss FiN'-ANCif. By F. W. Pa.sh. Pnmm. 
175 pacts. J6s. 
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Americans bounce into payments surplus in April^June for the first time in 8 
years is, wisely^ being played dozvn by official Washington. But businessmen 
and New York bankers—chafing under ^^volimtary'^ restraints on overseas 
spending—are boning up on the thesis that Washington is stripping the world 
of liquidity. 

Falling production and a further easing in the labour jnarket underlined yet 
another gloomy prognostication on Britain's economic outlook. 

The reaction on the weak London bourse to all this and news of short-^time at 
Ford and Hoover was a sharp mark-^down of prices. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE GOLD PRICE 


This has been switch-back year on 
the world's gold markets. Until 
last week, expectations ol a major 
rise in the gold price wore running 
stronger than ai any time since the 
great gold bubble of i960. Cieneral 
dc Gaulle’s open pressure for an 
increase in the role ol gold in 
world payments ai the e\|iense of 
the United States dollai convinced 
many private invesrors and 
hoarders (and nor a few central 
banks) that the Americans will 
eventually have to give way. Many 
have bclk^'cd that the break would 
be forced in the wake of a sterling 
devaluation. So hedging out ol 
sterling has to a greater than usual 
degree been hedging into gold. On 
top of this the war in Vietnam, 
like all wars throughout history, 
has given a further pull to the 
world’s traditional source of mone¬ 
tary wealth. Soho big shots have 
joined in the traditional free-lance 
bullion carrying operations of 
airline stewards. 

Yet the forces in this golden 
battle have not been pulling all 
one way. The big iiiHnonce against 
the speculators has been the 
massive improvement in America’s 
payments balance-to an actual 
surplus in April-June. The forward 
prospect of that improvement had 
already, buck in March, been suffi¬ 
cient to take the wind out of the 
New Ycai gold flurry. But con¬ 
tinuing sterling troubles and the 
glaring international disagreement 
on the form of possible gold sub- 
stiuilcs (“ international liquidity 
brought a second major wave of 
gold buying in mid-summer. This 
pushed the price on the London 
market last week back to its earlier 
peaks of $35.20 a fine ounce. Since 
then the price has plunged to 
$35.12, a remarkably rapid fall. 
Gold shares have gloomily 
followed. And yet these move¬ 
ments have been the resuU not of 


any monetary event, nor even of 
anything that has happened in the 
capitalist w'orld at all. 

Just as July’s gold bubble was 
heightened by decisions in Peking 
to convert sterling balances into 
gold, so the bubble has been 
pricked this week b) yet another 
inadequate performance of 
Russia's collective farms. Ku.ssia 
in recent yeais hvis provided 
through its .sales of gt^ld in wcsiern 
markets more than half ol the 
yearly additions to the gold stocks 
of western ceniial banks. But 
siiKC i( completed its la.st major 
gold salc.s in spring 1964 , to 
tinance the 1963 harvest failure. 
Russian gold has been absent from 
western markets. Now the pros¬ 
pect of new Russian sales, possibly 
of $400-500 million, has trans¬ 
formed the imniediare market situ¬ 
ation : to the embarrassment of 
private speculators and the relief 
of the American Treasury, which 
has borne the brunt of the attempt 
to hold the golden line. 

Will this eleventh hour relief from 
the Rust once again, as in 1963. 
take the stitig out of the urgency 
of world payments reform at next 
month’s meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund in 
Washington ? It is possible ; far 
from certain. 

Where the Central 
Banks Stand 

The most striking aspect of gold 
buying in the first half of this year 
has been the extent to which it has 
been led by the central banks 
themselves. Since the gold scare 
of i960, central banks of the main 
industrial countries have admit¬ 
tedly agreed to keep out of the 
London market as buyers, and to 
form a co-opcraiivc “ gold pool.” 
This is a syndicate that sells gold 
on the London market to stop the 
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price rising above about $35.20 ; 
and steps in to buy any surplus 
gc)ld, especially but not only when 
the price drops below about 
$35.08. This gold pool, managed 
by the Bank of Imgland, is com¬ 
parable to national support opera¬ 
tions in foreign exchange. It is 
the commitment of the United 
States to buy and sell gold to other 
monetary authorities at $35 an 
ounce that provides the one, and 
only, link between all currencies 
and gold. Specifically : the reason 
why the Bank of England is willing 
to sell unlimited amounts of ster¬ 
ling for dollars is that it knows it 
can ultimately convert the dollars 
in New York and replenish its gold 
stock at $35 an ounce. If the Lon¬ 
don price were allowed to rise sig¬ 
nificantly above that, as ii did 
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niomeniarily jii i960, this would 
be tantamount to an equivalent 
discount on the dollar, and would 
etfeelively break not only the 
dollar/gold link but the existing 
link between gold and every other 
currency as well. 

This was the rationale behind ihc 
gold p(^ol. Formally, the European 
members put gold into the pool 
and received dollars in return. But 
since in practice all the big Euro¬ 
pean countries, including Britain, 
convert the bulk of their dollar 
holdings—including the dollars 
acquired through gold pool opera¬ 
tions—back into gold in New 
York, the real burden of gdd sup* 
port is borne by the Udit^ States. 
And tile first half of dils year has 
seen a marked reinforcement of 
traditional gold preference. 

Nor only France, but Germany in 
particular and most other Euro¬ 
pean countries as well, have raised 
their gold ratios quite substan¬ 
tially—aided, paradoxically, by the 
operations of the IMF itself. In 
addition, a number of smaller cen¬ 
tral banks outside the '"Basle 
Cl rouphave themselves been 
substantial buyers on the London 
market. These gold purchases, to¬ 
gether with private demand, in¬ 
creased the ^old drain out 
America in the first half of the year 
to $1.16 billion, actually well above 
the amount of America’s recorded 
payments deficit. 

Paradoxes and Prospects 

I'his paradoxical combination of 
an increase in America’s gold loss 
at a lime when its actual payments 
balance is swinging towards sur¬ 
plus has brought a number of un- 
oilicial American voices to favour 
what until recently was a very far 
out proposal indeed : that America 
should stand pat on the attraction 
of the dollar in its own right and 
discontinue not its commitment to 
sell gold for $35 but its commit¬ 
ment to buy. The theory is that 
any such partial demonetisation of 
gold would immediately show 
where the real power over the gold 
price lies, and cause a collapse of 
the gold speculators at one blow. 
On the other hand it might not— 
especially if the American move 
were made in isolation from other 
countries, or the IMF. 

What tlien are the prospects for 
the gold price over tlie next two 
years or so and with it the outlook 
for gold mining shares? Taking 
a deep breath, here arc our 
guesses: 

(i) The immediate relief brought 
by anticipation of Russia’s need to 
finance its grain imports may con¬ 


tinue for a few weeks or months ; 
and, crucially, it may be sufficient 
to avoid what may otherwise have 
been a troublesome bout of specu¬ 
lation ahead of the IMF meeting. 

(2) Bur, on picscnr prospects, the 
additional gold from this source 
will still only partially make good 
the drain of gold into private 
hands and into central banks that 
arc unloading dollar and sterling 
balances. Indeed in so far as the 
Russian sales do encourage com¬ 
placency at the Washington meet¬ 
ing, they could actually strengthen 
die underlying source of recent 
gold speculation. 

(3) Unless America’s payments 
balance improves still more sharply 
than now seems likely, ideas of the 
“ gold demonetisation school ” are 
likely to remain academic, and 
dubious even as a bargaining 
counter. 'I'hc more likely Ameri¬ 
can way out of a payments jam is 
still an embargo on selling gold 
rather ilian an embargo on buying 
it. 

(4) Pressure on .\incrica in slop 
selling gold to foreign cciural 
banks at $35 an ounce is unlikely 
to become overwhelming while the 
xAmcrican balance of payments is 
improving. But so long as funda¬ 
mental disagreement on liquidity 
temaiiis, erosion of the American 
gold stock is likely to continue and 
could be intensifi^. 

(5) Another six months of gold 
switching by central banks, on the 
pattern of the first half of iq6s, 
would put present American gold 
policy seriously in question. 

(6) The immediate danger, as the 
American authorities evidently re¬ 
cognise, would be a sterling 
devaluation. Almost certainly the 
London authorities would be 
forced to push the sterling rate 
down to a level at which it was 
decisively attractive, thereby pull¬ 
ing funds out of New York. If 
an American gold embargo fol¬ 
lowed, the gold price would rise off 
its official peg. 

(7) Even then it would not be cer¬ 
tain that a higher official gold price 
would result. If America and 
Britain got together and offered to 
transfer dollar and sterling 
balances into t^he IMF at tlicir old 
gold value, advocates of a build-up 
of the IMF would acquire a lever¬ 
age that they have hitherto lacked. 
And the IMF could then take over 
the $35 gold commitment itself. 
All very uncertain; the significant 
point is that even a double sterling- 
dollar devaluation would not be 


bound to result in a higher gold 
price. But, even on the most 
favourable assumption, a notably 
hi|»hcr price than the present $35 
W'Ciuld be likely in world free mar¬ 
kets at least for a while, pending 
agreement on a grand international 
reform. 

(8) Sterling devaluation now 
seems very unlikely indeed in 
1965 : though by no means impos¬ 
sible in 1966 or 1967. So the pros¬ 
pect of some major increase in the 
gold price next year or the year 
^tcr cannot be ruled out. Specu¬ 
lators with a firm trust in their 
own timing may therefore be 
attracted. Hoarders who invariably 
lag behind the professionals could 
find that in the end it is they who 
arc holding a depreciating asset. 



THE GOLD SWITCHERS-OFFICIAL 

Gold as X of total rosoi vps 



"Industrial Furopo" excludes Biildtn, per- 
centagos are of gold and foreign exchange 
raaorves excluding IMF positions. 1958-64; 
end-year figures. 1965: June, except Britain and 
Japan March. __ 
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Harvest 

of 

Gold 


For the second time in barely three years 
the Russians have re-emerged as major 
buyers in western wheat markets—to ^e 
enormous relief of virtually everyone but 
themselves* First: Russian purchases will 
ease the pressure on stocks of another 
bumper **western*’ harvest this season, 
undt^inning grain prices and buoying up 
freight rates. Second: the bulk of the 
wheat will almost certainly have to be paid 
for in the hardest cash of all, gold. For 
the first time since spring 1964, Russian 
gold can be expected to pour into the 
London market—and give a badly needed 
boost to western liquidity. 



Soviet hmx'est, ’65 


U NTIL the prospect of large sales to Russia suddenly 
opened up again, western grain producers were taking 
«i very gloomy view of the prospect of another run of bumper 
harvests this season. Harvests have only begun to be reaped 
in the northern hemisphere. Argentina and Australia will 
not begin to gather in their grain until well into the northern 
winter months. Even so tljere is every indication that harvests 
throughout the West in 1965-66 will outstrip even last year’s 
record. Reasonable weather has ensured a rebound in 
Canadian harvests this season, and the Americans expect to 
push up their output of grain to a whopping new high. Fatter 
yields and increased acreage promise bumper crops in much 
of Europe as well. Britain, for the second year running, 
expects record harvests of barley and wheat to outstrip the 
target “ standard quantities ” ; even in Spain the harvest 
should rise gently, vastly increased acreage outweighing losses 
from drought. Erratic weather has, however, lowered the 
quality of British and continental crops, in some instances 
alarmingly. Moreover, the big gains in quantity, awkwardly, 
are coming once again from larger harvests of wheat. Pro¬ 
duction of coarse grains—for which demand is growing far 
more rapidly to feed increasing appetites for meat and dairy 
produce—is expected to be little changed from last season’s 
modest level, although the maize crop in America could 
rebound sharply. 

The result of a strikingly similar pattern of grain output 
in the non-communist countries in 1964-65 was sluggish 
trade,'' soft ” selling, increased stocks, and finally, in January 
this year, a sharp break in wheat prices on the heels of a 
cautious Canadian concession to the hard-bargaining Chinese. 
Now the outlook has been revolutionised overnight by the 
re-entry of the Russians as major buyers. A much improved 
harvest last year all but dried up Russian buying from western 
granaries. Shipments during the year ended in July tumbled 
to just million metric tons, including deliveries to Cuba 
on Russia's behalf. This season the total tonnage due to be 
shipped from ports in Canada, Argentina, Australia and 
France to Russia already totals 9 milUim tons—^very nearly 
as much as durmg the frantic 1963-64 season. Some of these 


shipments will fulfil commitments entered last season ; the 
bulk, over 7 million, comes from deals concluded during the 
past three weeks. 

The size of the recent Russian orders was a surprise. 
Russia’s crop of winter wheat was reported late last month 
to have suffered very little from frost and to have had adequate 
spring rains. Sowing of the more important spring crop was 
ahead of target—and nearly 5 million acres over last season’s 
figure. Reports reaching London through the first week of 
August, moreover, indicated that actual harvesting was 
keeping up reasonably well with the pace set last year, at 
least in large areas of the country’s traditional grain bowls in 
the Caucasus and Ukraine. Since then, however, heavy rains 
and hailstorms have damaged crops—especially in the chief 
areas producing for government procurement. This came on 
top of a dry June which may have depressed yic\ds in the 
new grain producing lands of the cast: the Virgin still 
disappoints. Certainly, the first tentative forecasts of the 
wheat crop put out by Soviet officials have indicated a signi¬ 
ficant decline from last season's very satisfactory outturn. 
But other grain crops do not seem to have been so badly hit. 
Neither Soviet nor western estimates suggest anything like 
a repetition of the disastrous shortfalls two years ago. 

Part of the squeeze on Russian grain supplies this year may 
result not from wind and weather but, more predictably, from 
the diversion of a much larger share of the harvest into the 
lucrative business of fattening up the country's livestock. One 
of the planks of the new farm policy of Messrs Brezhnev and 
Kosygin in March was a very substantial increase, by as much 
as a third, in prices for meat and dairy produce. It is now 
roughly twice as profitable for a collective farm to stuff a 
ton of grain into pigs as into a government procurement bin. 
And Russian farmers are as adept as their western colleagues 
in doing their sums—and acting on them. One result may 
have been to swamp completely the small price incentive 
offered to farms delivering grain’to procurement centres above 
their basic target. The target was in any case pitched high— 
lower admittedly than last year’s extraordinary figure but as 
high as during the previous two “ best ” years for Russian 
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agriculture. In effect, in working out prices and targets with 
an eye to increasingly choosy city palates, Russia’s new 
leaders inay have underestimated the disproportionate cost of 
switching production from grain to meat and dairy products. 
The harsh fact is that at present there is very little prospect 
of getting both more livestock and higher grain procurements. 
As in 1953—dramatically—a shift to fcedsiuffs for 
pigs seems to be occurring at the expense of an actual and 
subocandal decline in the breadbasket. 

So Russia’s present difficulties are as much a function of 
policy as of the weather. The stage has now been reached 
when debate on the whole sorry mess has even broken out 
into the public arena. For the first time, an article has 
appeared, ■ week ago in Kotmomolskaya Pravda, which 
suggested backing away from the system of collectives and 
tight state control, at least in the virgin lands where settlers 
are not easily attracted and held. It is a suggestion that 
amounts to a quiet revolution—one that has actually been 
translated with official blessing into an experimental unit in 
Kazakhstan. 


W HILE the Russians arc searching their souls—and revising 
the agricultural rule book—the western grain producers 
arc busily counting the profits, direct and indirect. The> 
promise to be enormous. Shortfalls in Russia's grain 
supplies have not only brought this giant back into the market. 
They have also assured that the eastern European countries 
will again meet a substantial proportion of their normal 
import requirements of 5 to 6 million tons of grain in the 
West, although Russia will certainly meet its hard commit¬ 
ments to cast Germany and Czechoslovakia. Altogether com¬ 
munist purchases of wheat this season could total some 16 
to 17 million metric tons and account for more than a third 
of total western exports of wheat and flour. China is already 
committed to buy at least 4 million tons and may well be back 
in the market late this year or early next. Moreover, 
these purchases are largely for hard cash. The special 
sweetener of the Russian buying spree is that the bulk 
of its purchases almost certainly will have to be financed 
by sales of gold. Even when a generous allowance is made 
for increased export efforts and the country’s established 
position as a large net borrower of Euro-dollars, conservative 
guesses put likely sales of Russian gold for this season’s grain 
buying at some $450 million—viriually all of it through the 
London market. 

X MAJOR CASH BUYER COMES^BACk 

SjIos (jf whc'it and floiii .jbio.jt] by v'i'r.tern ufoduetTS 

— — fjO 



The major direct beneficiary of the big jump in communifit 
grain purchases will again be Candida. Orders for 6 million 
metric tons of wheat and flour to be shipped within the next 
twelve months have already been placed by Russia to a blaxe 
of jubilant Canadian publicity* The Russian orders alone 
are all but enough to ensure that this year's bumper Canadian 
harvest will be entirely sold. And the C'anadians are also 
hoping to make further substantial sales to China, which last 
season completed, a year ahead of schedule, its earlier- rhre^- 
year buying programme of 187 million tons. But the Cliine$e, 
unlike the more hard-pressed Russians^ are likely to hold 
out For their dtoand that further purchases of grain be linked 
with larger sales of Chinese goods to Canada ; China has 
already run up substantial debts in the west. 

Argentina and Australia will also benefit from the boom 
in communist buying. Argentina has already contracted to 
sell over 2 million metric tons of wheat to the Russians— 
I million of it against oil. This unexpected fillip should bring 
the country’s stocks of wheat back down to acceptable pro¬ 
portions. France, too, this time round, may find that its 
prospects match its hopes. 

Tempted by the promised schedule of higher prices under 
the common market, France’s farmers arc expected this 
season to produce a wheat crop of some 14 i million tons, 
10 beat the record of three years ago. Of this, roughly 
4 million tons will stay on the farms to be used as fodder 
and another 6 million will be sold on the domestic market. 
There should now be ample outlets for the remaining 4 million 
tons. So far some 700,000 tons are earmarked: mostly for 
Russia and Poland. Another 3 million should be picked up by 
traditional buyers in Europe and north Africa. For the last 
500,000 tons or so French farmers are looking east again: 
apparently further Russian inquiries have already been received 
by the French authorities. 

Virtually the only major wheal exporters in the W’csi which 
is not expecting to share in the spoils of the Russian shopping 
tour is the United States—always last on the Russian 
shopping list. No one expects that the recent change in the 
old American regulations that half any tonnage be hauled 
expensively in American ships will itself bring the Russians 
running—not while supplies arc ample elsewhere. And, the 
Americans, virtually alone, expect to sec their stocks rise. 
Still, at the least, competition in world markets this year is 
likely to be less tough than it looked to be only a few weeks 
ago. Gomparatively, it has suddenly become something of a 
seller’s market. 


BUMPER CROPS AND STOCKS 


Lending wheat exporters 



1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 1966/66 ast. 
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Odds-on Politics 

Political betting is new and it’s fun. But how significant 
is it, politically or economically ? 


L ondon's attractions as the world's contemporary gambling 
centre have been increased over the past two years by 
its bookmakers' imaginative exploitation of a new and intri¬ 
guing held. Today, they offer odds not merely on Britain's 
own general elections, but on party leadership contests too, 
and even on other people’s elections: the American last 
November and now the German one next month. Although 
the amounts staked are minute compared with total British 
gambling turnover and trading volume on the London Stock 
Exchange, new money is flowing towards the bookmakers, 
and a significant proportion of it comes from the City of 
Ixindon, where some of the more venturesome have nosed 
out a novel if peripheral medium for hedging their invest¬ 
ments. Yet political betting’s real value as an alternative 
investment hedge, its usefulness as an additional political 
barometer, and its potential growth as a specialised form of 
betting are all limited by the very nature of a bookmaker's 
business. 

A bookmaker’s aim is to keep his element of gambling in 
liib iiiinsiktiaiis at an irrcdudble minimum. I’he more he 
knows about a subject, the more intelligently he can take a 
view when he fixes the opening odds on an event. Then, as 
the punters’ money rolls in, he adjusts the odds he offers 
with the aim of taking in about £ioS for every £joo he will 
have to pay out. The more runners there arc, the easier this 
is. A bookmaker’s nightmare is a one or two-horse race in 
which lie knows nothing about the horses or the track. 

One drawback of political betting from the bookmaker's 
point is that it usually is a two or three-horse race. When it 
comes to a major event, like a general election or a party 
leadership contest, he can form a view on the outcome at least 
as well as anyone else (indeed in the recent Tory leadership 
stakes, one firm of bookies made a profit only by ignoring the 
“ expert ” opinion of its adviser in the Commons). But when 
it aimcs to opening a book on by-elections or issues like steel 
nationalisation or sterling devaluation, bookies shy away. 
“ Betting on devaluation wouldn’t be wicc,” said one book¬ 
maker primly, adding as an afterthought, “ besides, I don’t 
know anything about it.” And this limit on the number of 
political events that lend themselves to a book adds an impedi¬ 
ment of its own to the expansion of political betting. Book¬ 
makers have found that specialised betting of any sort attracts 
the occasional, specialised punter without often converting 
him to a regular; and this means that bad debts increase. 
Without recourse to law for the recovery of betting debts, the 
one hold that bookmakers do have over a punter is the puntera’ 
fear that he win not be able to go on gambling unless he meets 
his obligations. This has little force on the occasional punter, 
and some bookmakers have noted that a City man’s word is 
not necessarily his bond west of Temple Bar. 

Although many British bookmakers used to take scattered 
political bets from favoured customers, their long-standing 
reluctance to make a book on political events was breached 
only in October 1963, when Ladbroke took 14,000 in bets 
on Mr Macmillan’s successor (and a lot of last-minute money 


plumped for Mr Builer). A year laier, at the general election, 
Ladbroke was joined by Britain's biggest bookmaker, 
William Hill (Park Lane) Ltd. and by a smaller firm, Joe 
Coral Ltd. Most political betting in Britain goes to these 
three firms, other l^kmakers usually taking their odds and 
setting oS their bets with one of them. 

Last year, just over £600,000 was bet at Ladbroke on the 
general election, £280,000 at William Hill and some £x 0,000 
at Coral. In addition, Ladbroke and Hill together took bets 
of about £100,000 on the American presidential election in 
November. This £i million of political betting represented 
about 0.6 per cent of additional turnover for Hill and about 
2.8 per cent for Ladbroke. In terms of national gambling 
turnover it amounted to a flea-bite. Naiional turnover was 
estimated by the Churches’ Council on Gambling to have 
come to some £885 million in 1964, excluding an unknowm 
amount wagered at gaming clubs. The council’s breakdown 
included some £600 million staked on the horses, £110 
million on the dogs, £85 million on football pools, £45 million 
on fixed odds footlxill betting, £35 million on bingo and £10 
million at fun fairs. 

But a general election—ordinarily—comes to Britain only 
every five years and now the amount of political betting has 
again dwindled to insignificance. This year, about £125,000 
was bet on the Tory leadership last month ; about £100.000 
has been staked on the prospect of anoilier British general 
election this year, and 011 the outcome, if there is one. More 
interestingly, a few thousand pounds have been accepted by 
Ladbroke from punters in Germany on the outcome of the 
Bundestag elections on September i9ih (8 to ii on the Social 
Democrats, even money on the Christian Democrats, no odds 
on the Free Democrats). 

So far, the bookmakers have managed their customary gross 
profit of about 7 per cent on political betting by being right 
on the main issues and offering cwrectly weighted odds. But 
their changing odds have proved an uncertain political 
indicator for all that. This is not only because of the dis¬ 
tortion automatically created by the big money : when Mr 
Maxwell Joseph, the property magnate, laid his famous 
£50,000 on Labour last October 3rd, that alone was enough to 
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swing the odds, so that he got 4 to 5 only on the first £12,500 
and had to take slighdy shorter odds of 8 to ii on the 
remainder. Even to the extent that an accumulation of smaller 
bets does make an impact on the odds, this reflects the view 
of punters rather than their voting intentions ; and the two 
need not be the same. Significantly, about two-thirds of the 
money bet at Ladbroke on the general election came in bets 
of £2,000 or more. Most was staked on Labour and repre¬ 
sented “hedging” by City punters betting one way, but 
mostly determined to vote just the opposite. So the odds on 
Labour shortened far more than the result justified. Moreover, 
the shortest odds were consistently being offered on a Labour 
majority of 31 to 40, while the odds offered on a Labour 
majority of less than 10 widened during the last fortnight 
ct the campaign. In other words, anyone who had been rely¬ 
ing on the String odds for a guide last October, would wrongly 
have concluded that the most likely outcome of the election 
would be a Labour majority of over 30 and that the prospect 
of only a small Labour majority was becoming less and less 
as the campaign progressed. In the latest Tory leadership 
contest, the money pushed the odds at Ladbroke into Mr 
Maiidling's favour: at William Hill they remained narrowly 
in Mr Heath’s favour because Mr Hill personally took a view 
on Heath and stuck to it. 

This element of view taking by bookmakers further distorts 
the reliability of the odds as a political indicator. Although 
they have generally proved correct so far, they remain 
the views of individuals, however intelligent and in¬ 
formed. They arc not a measure of public sentiment The 
bookmakers’ view on the last British election, like nearly 
everyone elsc’s, very nearly proved wrong by over-favouring 
Labour’s chances ; and had the Tories won, the bookmakers 
would have lost a great deal more than they actually won on 
Labour’s hairbreadth victory. Moreover, a punter’s actions 
are influenced by his desire to hedge, regardless of the result 
he actually expects ; they also influence betting on the event 
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but not the event itself. This is the essential difference from 
stock exchange operations: an investor's actions themselves 
contribute towards the result he anticipates. 

Yet to some extent investors have been shifting money into 
bookmakers* parlours: many of the big bets on the general 
election came from the City and such hedging has since been 
made additionally attractive because while capital gains have 
now become subject to tax, gambling winnings remain exempt. 
Investors who successfully backed Labour last October at odds 
of I to 2 or 1 to 3 have offset, probably handsomely, the declin¬ 
ing value of their shares reflected by a drop of about 13 per 
cent in The Econcmnst-Extcl Indicator from its peak last 
October i. Nevertheless, this remains gambling from the 
investor/punter’s point, and not hedging in any accurate 
sense. The reason is that in political betting you cannot 
“ hedge ” with a bookmaker against an eventuality you fear 
in the same direct sense that you can hedge against it with 
a put and call stock option or with a forward transaction in 
foreign exchange. A man hedging against a Labour victory 
last year was really hedging against a decline in share prices 
in the wake of such a victory. But this itself is not what the 
bookmakers were offering odds on. And a Tory victory last 
autumn could have been (and almost surely would have been) 
followed by a slump in share prices just as the I.abour victory 
was in fact. 

True hedging with a bookmaker is possible only when he 
offers odds on financial developments as such, for instance 
the book run by Coral Index Belling on movements of The 
Finmcial Times industrial ordinary share index. 

In summary: political betting is fun for punters and, usually 
at less risk, for lobby correspondents. It provides some book¬ 
makers with a welcome touch of jam on their bread and butter 
of turf and greyhound income. It does no great or visible 
harm. That seems enough. It is not necessary always to seek 
deep implications in every new shading of the odds on 
politics. 
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Tllii liCONOMY 

Further Deflation ? No, No, No 


A WFiiK which loaves no doubt that, 
once ajgaia, a period of rapid expansion 
iu the British economy has come to a halt 
within two years, has at lust silenced the 
still-inore dcHatioiiists. A month ago wc 
were saying that all the familiar signs of 
stagnation had appeared and that, in the 
short run, direct operation on the trade 
balance was to be preferred to devaluation. 
Now the signs arc definite trends: output 
fell a shade in the second quarter, un¬ 
employment this month was up for the 
fourth month running. On Thursday, both 
Hoover and Ford went on short time. And 
ilie National Institute Economie Review 
cine out with an appraisal which, in 


substance, is very similar to our own of a 
month ago, although here and there the 
arithmetic behind it diilors. 

The institute sees rather less growth in 
personal consumption than we do (Business 
Brief, July 24th), even after w^c allow for 
the impact of the July measures. On the 
other hand the institute thinks stockbuild¬ 
ing will continue for the next eighteen 
months at a rate of £250-£300 million a 
year; wc still believe the economy will 
adjust itself to a lower ratio of stocks to 
output than in the past. On the assump¬ 
tion that the surcharge is removed towards 
the end of the year, the institute forecasts 
that national output at the beginning of 


next year will be only about i per cent 
higher than at the beginning of this year. 
If the surcharge remains, it might be i ( per 
cent higher. Either way, only a fractional 
further rise is seen during 1966. 

Wc are a shade more optimistic but we 
certainly would not quarrel with the in¬ 
stitute’s total forecast: allowing for the im¬ 
pact of the July measures, it is broadly in 
line with our own thinking. So is the in¬ 
stitute’s summing-up of the choice before 
any governmeat in the next few years. It 
thinly that the government can survive an 
autumn run on sterling; it may also 
manage to get a surplus on current and 
long-term capital account by the end of 
1966—but at the cost of output foregone. 
Buying time for the pound, as we put it, 
at the price of no growth at home. There¬ 
after, to the institute, the choice seems 
between “ quasi-stagnation ” (2-2^ per cent 
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output growth, rising unemployment— 2} 
per cent or over 500,000 out of work Wy the 
end of 1966 and still rising) or an inability 
to repay by 1970 the debts incurred last 
year. And the institute’s remedy? ‘‘‘ Either 
import propensities or export corapctiiivc- 
Dcss have to be changed.” Alas, it is 
dcpressingly familiar. The institute’s ap¬ 
praisal has pulled out nothing new, but it 
adds important weight to the argument for 
that poor second best expedient, import 
restrictions, at the least as a substitute for 
any reduction in the surcharge. 

SXllRLLNG 

Forget About 1970 

I N the past two weeks the behaviour of 
sterling itself has reflected essentially 
the same market assessment: that the short 
term danger for sterling is past, but that the 
medium term pressures remain strong. This 
week, as last, sterling has been able to more 
or less hold its own, A little official support 
may have been given in the spot market in 
New York on Monday, but on the other 
fide there may have been occasions when 
the Bank of England or its agents were able 
to pick up a little of the foreign exchange 
lost in the earlier heavy bout of speculation. 
But there has been no signifleant reflux of 
funds to London. 

The market’s feeling that the government 
is both politically committed and financially 
capable of avoiding any imminent devalua- 
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tion is likely to be reinforced by the 
National Institute’s analysis. But equally, 
fears for 1966 and 1967 could well be con¬ 
firmed. For the institute, in fastening on the 
big repayment burden between 1967 and 
1970, has thrown doubt on Britain’s ability 
to mainuin, on present export and import 
propensities, not only a reasonable rate of 
economic growth, but full employment 
itself. For, pace Mr William Martin of the 
Federal Reserve, productivity in Britain is 
now rising more quickly rather than less: 
so if output has to be held aown to save 
imports, it is employment that suffers, llierc 
are obvious hazards in attempting these 
future projections too closely. And specifi¬ 
cally, one may question the National Insti¬ 
tute’s assumption of “ neutral confidence.” 
Since much of Britain’s loss of over £r,ooo 
million reserves since the autumn has taken 
the form of advance payments for Britain’s 
own imports and delayed export rernit- 
tanccs, one would normally expect a very 
substantial reflux of short term capital even 
without any rebuilding of foreign short term 
investments in London. 

It was in this way that the £s }6 million 
borrowed from the International Monetary 
Fund in 1961 was repaid in less than a year, 
even though Britain was then also bracing 
itself for a three to five year repayment 
effort. If one cannot realistically look for¬ 
ward to the same turn-round in confidence 
now, that is not solely or even mainly be¬ 
cause of the colour of the government: but 
more awkwardly because of the further 
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dererioriifion in Britain's own basic pay¬ 
ments balance that has taken place between 
the last business cycle and the present one. 
Yet if the tide of confidence does not turn, 
and bring the foreign exchange fiooding 
back, one may be sure that any government 
will have its band forced by the domestic 
pressures of 1966 to act directly on the 
trade balance in one way or the other. And 
if on the other hand the payments balance 
does improve more quickly and more basic¬ 
ally than can now be foreseen, then the 
return of foreign (and British) short term 
funds will itself enormously case the re¬ 
payment obligation. Finally, one should 
remember the thoughts going round in the 
minds of a number of influential foreign 
central bankers, that Britain’s IMF borrow^ 
ings should be funded in something like a 
twenty year long term loan. In short; die 
1967-1970 prospect of rising unemployment 
forced by crushing debt obligations is the 
least likely prospect of all. It is what the 
National Institute quite correctly put for¬ 
ward as happening if all other things are 
equal, which they will not be. 

POPULAR BANKING 

Operation Giro 

B ritain’s giro system is now under way 
and the battery of computers ought to 
be in operation in three years time, accord- 
ing to the White Paper issued this week.* 

♦Cmnd 2751 . 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABOUR MARKET 

Easing continues. Unemployment 
up for the fourth month running, 
vacancies down for the second month. 
In ati regions, figures tell the same 
story : fewer j^s, more jobless. 
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INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

Slipped one per cent in June. Index 
now stands lower than at the end of 
last year. Apart from growth In 
chemicals and construction, most 
Industries have recorded no change or 
slight declines over the last few 
menthsi 


RETAIL PRICES 

Steady in July—helped by seasonal 
falls in food prices. The retail price 
index rarely rises at this time of the 
year. 


figurr^ seasoiwlly adjusted. Un^nipio}fd-~whoUf tucfuding school-leo>rerx. Votoncics —njinters unfilled ot labour 

eMchenen. 
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Month 

Index 

If58>-=>I00 

Percentage change 
Previous [ Three 
month 1 months ago 

from: 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 

production* 

June 

131 

-I 

nil 

+11 

employment* 

June 

103-9 

-02 

-01 

-0 2 

productivity* i 

June 

126 

-i 

+1 


Export trade'! 

July 

137 

+ 11 

+n 

Retail trade* 

June 

119 

-2 

-4 

nil 

U.*‘cnfiployment* 

August 

00-4 

+ 15 

4-6 6 

-9'8 

Wage raCC5 (Wf«l<ly) , 

June 

127-8 

+0 3 

+0-9 

+37 

Retail prices 


121-5 

nil 

+0 6 

+4-9 

Export prices | 

109 

nil 

nil 

+2 


* Season&ih aUimfeJ. Bxpofl and U'luil n ode reflect prices. Unemploxmen: to nwnbers tvhoily 

mooetndMs M volunte termsi t.€., M ^etuc ai co»uiant emphyedt excluding Khoci~lc.:l ^ Frovistouai, 
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Presumably the modernising Mr Heath will 
not suppress it? The 8 per cent required 
rate of return has been calculated after 
allowing for the loss of profit on other 
money transmission services and the extra 
strain the service will impose on post office 
counter staff and other postal services. 
Since the giro office is expected to handle 
over a million transactions a day and each 
transaction should necessitate three letters 
through the post (one to the giro office, and 
two from it), it will be interesting to see 
what effect this massive increase in traffic 
will have on the mail services, which are one 
of the Post Office’s profit earners. There 
is clearly a danger that the costings of the 
giro service may become submerged into the 
overall post office accounting. What would 


ATOMIC POWER 


£200 Million Experiment 

TOM It: power is entering its third and 
probably most expensive experimen¬ 
tal .Mage. Each of the first reactors at Cal- 
der Hall cost around £% million and served 
as prototypes for all the atomic power 
stations built in Britain up till now. The 
advanced gas-cooled reactor built at Wind- 
scale, which is the prototype for the second 
generation of nuclear stations commencing 
with the now-noiorious Dungeness “ B", 
cost £9 million. Towards the end of this 
year, the Atomic Energy Authority will ask 
the government for permission to start work 
on a third generation prototype, and thai 
could cost £200 million. 

Reason is its size ; power station sets, 
now running at 600 megawatts, are expected 
to reach 900 MW in the second half of the 
1970s. Prtitotypcs of reactors designed to 
run with them will have to be big or they 
will not give reliable enough data for scal¬ 
ing up to commercial sizes. This puts the 
size of the AEA's next prototype, developed 
from the experimental fast reactor at Doun- 
rcay, at around 200 megawatts, making it a 
vcJy considerable power station capable of 
supplying a large city. 

It could be argued that the 600 MW 
reactors of Dungeness B " were scaled up 


BUSINESS ; BRITAIN 

surely make more sense would be for the 
giro to be constituted as a separate self 
accounting unit, paying suitable charges to 
the main post office administration for the 
use of post office counters and mail services. 

According to the White Paper, some 
200,000 accounts from institutions (includ¬ 
ing commercial companies) arc expected 
within five years. And the expected 1.2 
million private account holders works out 
at 20 accounts per thousand of the total 
population. Although this is certainly far 
lower than the pattern in typical continental 
countries it remains to be seen if demand 
will even be as high as this. For what does 
also seem clear from continental countries 
is that the giro system is as much a middle 
class preserve as banking accounts arc here. 


—satisfactorily, one hopes—from the 33 
MW Windscalc prototype. But that is still 
a simple reactor, still basically a big mass of 
graphite and concrete with holes in. The 
Dounreay fast reactor is an utterly different 
specimen, small, complicated, involving 
much chemical engineering (which is ex¬ 
ceptionally difficult to scale up) and un¬ 
pleasantly reactive materials. It has just 
ended its second period of three months' 
running at full power, generating a steady 
15MW throughout, but it does not follow 
that larger sizes w'ill behave as sw'cctly. The 
intermediate prototype stage is essential, 
not least because the Dounreay design is 
clumsy, and the bigger version will look 
very different internally. And it is worth 
attempting, partly because fast reactors are 
fundamentally small, and offer the pros¬ 
pect of very big capital savings in commer¬ 
cial sizes, partly because the UK Atomic 
Energy Authority is the world’s leading ex¬ 
ponent of fast reactor technology. However, 
the fact that an avowedly experimental in¬ 
stallation is going to cost around £200 mil¬ 
lion is a bit breathtaking and makes even 
Concord look more modest. There will, of 
course, be its electricity for sale for as long 
as, accidents permitting, it continues to 
function. But the price of technical leader¬ 
ship is becoming terrifyingly high. 
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Banks Bow Out ? 

HAT may make life difficult for the Bcnn 
giro ; but the fact remains that any 
major extension of the banking habit to the 
population at large is likely to be more 
economical through the giro than through 
the existing banking mechanism. Have the 
banks themselves now implicity acknow¬ 
ledged this? For perjiaps the most remark¬ 
able asi^ct of the giro story so far is the 
resounding silence in the direction of the 
banks. Ahead of the decision, the clear¬ 
ing banks were mounting something of a 
campaign to demonstrate that a Post Office 
giro was totally unnecessary, and that the 
job could be adequately done through the 
banks' own credit transfer facilities. Yet 
some of the wiser heads in the banking 
world have throughout been dubious about 
the advantages to the banks themselves of 
pressing forward too rapidly and too indis¬ 
criminately to capture the small man's cus¬ 
tom, which can entail heavy costs in exten¬ 
sion of branches and bring a disproportion 
aiely small benefit in volume of depasits. 
A number of bankers showed interest in 
the suggestions made in these columns in 
the spring for a close integration between 
new transfer facilities at the Post Office and 
the banking mechanism. Now Mr Bcnn 
too declares his intention of complementing 
rather than rivalling the banks’ own 
facilities. 

This more sober approach to populai 
banking is likely to be reinforced by the 
survey of banking habits carried out in Jul) 
by National Opinion Polls, commissioned 
not by the banks themselves but by Thomas 
de la Rue, which prims the cheque paper. 
(This sets an intriguing precedent of put¬ 
ting public pressure on one’s customer to 
extend his capacity.) The survey throws up 
a whole host of incidental information 
which the banks themselves could very 
easily have made known, and rather more 
accurately than on this sample basis. NOP 
found that 

• - 26.7 per cent ot Britain’s adult popula¬ 
tion has a personal cheque book current 
aceouni; this compares with the banks’ 
own rough iiidicalion of one thiid. 

In Scotland the proportion was only 
per coni’—despite that ihriiiy habit and 
despite those surplus bank branches. 
One in every five account holders use 
their branch on Saturday morning, 
when the banks may soon close: but 
quixotically, half of all bank customers 
think it quite fair to have the doors shut 
on them on Saturday mornings. 

—The banks already have 76 per cent of 
the custom of the “ AB ’* middle class 
and 44 per cent ol‘ ilie lower middle class 
“ Cl ” grade. 

—43 per cent of ilie sample customers 
had drawn rlircc cheques or less in the 
previous four weeks, and 65 per cent had 
drawn 6 cheques or less. 

—About one fifth of all employees are now 
paid by cheque or credit transfer: yet 
28 per cent of these do not themselves 
have a bank account. 

These last two findings, in particular, 
point to the possible extravagance in push- 
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a true tale 
for chemical 
plant planners 


BARCLAYS 
N EUROPE 

Few people in Britain embark on European 
ventures without the help of their Bank. From 
the straightforward business of travel arrange¬ 
ments to the more complex matters of foreign 
trade, we in Barclays can look after quite a lot 
of your European money problems. We have 
many tried and trqsted friends amongst the 
bankers of the Continent; we have our own 
European representative, Mr. R. G. W. Lanfibert, 
in Zurich; Barclays Bank D.C.O. has an office in 
Hamburg: we have a close association with the 
Banque de Bruxelles and the Banque de Com¬ 
merce, in Belgium; Barclays Bank (France) 
Limited has twelve branches in metropolitan 
France and one in Monte Carlo; and we have 
joined forces with six other European and 
American Banks to set up a Spanish Develop¬ 
ment Bank, Bandesco. One way and another 
we are well equipped to make your venture 
into Europe certainly easier and possibly more 
profitable. 

The Manager of your nearest branch will be 
glad to discuss your European problems with 
you. Alternatively, please get in touch with any 
of our specialised Foreign branches: 

London: Chief Foreign Branch, 168 Fenchurch Street, EC3 
West End Foreign Branch, 1 Pail Malt East. SW1 
Other Foreign Branches at: Birmingham. Bradford. Bristol. 
Cardiff. Ipswich. Liverpool, Luton. Manchester. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. Nottingham. Reading. Southampton 



Once there were 6 'egghead' engineers who worked for a petro¬ 
chemical manufacturer. 

Like most eggheads they were easygoing guys. Except when it 
came to facts. Here they were hardboiled. 

One day the Planning Department asked them to help check 
out contractors for a new chemical plant. 

"Gtad to" said the 6. 

So they began to look over the advertisements of contractors, 
What did they find? One unsubstantiated claim after the other: 
biggest. . . best.. . newest techniques ... most experience 
... blah, biah, blah. 

Few contractors gave facts. One contractor, the Japan Gasoline 
Company, gave nothing but facts. Some samples? 

• One contract for planning through test and turnover of any 
kind of chemical plant (oil refineries, petrochemicals, coal tar, 
gas chemical, fats and oils, fertilizers, synthetic resins, others). 

• lOCX) engineers in all fields of chemical engineering. 

• Projects in countries such as Pakistan, India, Burma, Korea, 
Formosa, the neutral zone between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
Puerto Rico and other Latin American countries. 

• Over 300 process units installed in the last 10 years. 

• License agreements with leading engineering firms such as 
Universal Oil Products Company in the U.S.A. and Friedrich 
Uhde^GmbH in West Germany. 

• Engineering and construction of Japan's first two Isomax units. 

• Guarantees of no delays in delivery. 

They soon agreed to wire JGC. 

And, happily, they found JGC to be very hardboiled about facts. 
JGC showed and talked nothing but facts. 

Did they recommend JGC to their Planning Department? 



BARCLAYS BANK 

Money is our business-throughout the world 


jf: Wouldn’t you? A true tale told by the Japan Ga-^oline Company, 
Otemarhi Bldg , CInyoda ku, Tokyo, Japan 



Engineers & Constructors 

JAPAN 0A80L1NE CO., LTD. 

Process eniineering from 'on-piper to on-slieam" 
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i!ig personal bank accouriis much harder. 
I'or there is litiL* point in having a non¬ 
interest bearing bank account that one 
hardly uses ; and positive inconvenience 
in retciving cheLjues that have to be 
peddled round the local shops lor cash. 

I-NGINI'S 

Perkins Into Japan 

P i-RKiNS of Peterborough, part of the 
Massey Ferguson (iroup and one of 
the biggest diesel engine producers in the 
world, has signed a licensing, agreement 
with the Toyo Kogyo Company in Japan 
covering diesel engines for cars. Japan is 
notoriously inhospital to foreign investors, 
this is the only way that Perkins can get a 
fiK)thold inside the country. Toyo Kogyo. 
building Ma/da cars and trucks, will 
eventually inanufacturc the complete 
Perkins range from i8 h.p. to 135 h.p. at its 
Hiroshima factory. Perkins already has 
numerous licensing agreements with other 
countries including Jugoslavia and India, 


has been quietly moving into the Japanese 
market since last October when Japanese 
currency became convertible. The group 
lias now set up the nucleus of its Japanese 
distributer organisation which will sell 
Ihitish inadc industiial, agricultural, and 
marine diesels which can still compete on 
the Japanese market despite a 15 per cent 
import tax. British built car diesels, on 
the other hand, face a 30 per cent import 
tax which priced them out of (he Japanese 
market until this licensing agreement with 
Toyo Kogyo was reached. 

- ^ I. ■ 

poins 

Customs Off the Docks 

C i'sioMs and lixcise, nc\cr the most 
imaginative of government depan- 
menis, took a large step this week towards 
easing port congestion by reaching agree¬ 
ment with virtually all the major shipping 
and transport organisations id the country 
on the conditions under which “Public 
Inland Container Depots ” can be set up. 
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These deists have been under discussion 
for some time ; the idea is to create collec¬ 
tion and distribution points away from the 
overcrowded dock areas where cargos in 
sealed pre-packed containers can be cleared 
through Customs. This should cut out 
delays at the quayside ; it will also give a 
boost to the already growing trend towards 
the use of containets to cut cargo-handling 
coses—containers .|^e loaded on and off 
ships mechanically ;With the minimum of io- 
crcasingly expensive dock labour. 

So far only one Cbmpanyr-Coast Lines 
V^Mfih sea and road tirghs^ interests^ has 
' actually set up' i container depot' at 
Salford, which mainly handles trade to and 
from Ireland. But another depot is planned 
in Birmingham in co-opcratipn with some 
other transport groups. British*Rail likes 
the idea because it fits in with the liner train 
project, and a number of transport com¬ 
panies arc known to be .studying plans for 
container depots which are likely to be 
announced soon. But the National Ports 
Council is les.s pleased. The N.P.C. has no 
such control over the spread of container 


LIFTS 


Squeeze in the Shaft 


laihianatgarsi 



High speed lifts that zoom up skyscrapers 
at 500 or even 1,000 feet a minute prob« 
ably accounted for less than a tenth of the 
/;26i million worth of lifts and escalators 
delivered (£3 million to overseas buyers) 
lant year. Only a hanilful of the 30 or 40 
.>peeijlist lift makers in Britain h.ivc the 
rest>urccs—technical and financial—to 
tluse after these prestige jobs. An 
enormous amount of preliminary work 
goes into a high speed mulri-storcy lilt 
iristalkiiion where the lifts may ultimately 
determine the height a building can reach. 
Above a certain height, the lifts needed 
to give the occupants a reasonable service 
start eating into an unreasonable propor¬ 
tion of lettable fli>or space. And the en¬ 
gineering is highly complex. Control 
systems now allow each lift in a set 


to move in whatever direction 
gives the quickest service to the 
calls being made on it at that 
moment, instead merely of 
moving straight up and down 
and up the building again as 
they once did. And lift makers 
are evolving methods to give a 
smoother ride-- reducing the 
swoop of ucLderation and de¬ 
celeration. 

The rest of the lift business 
is in the less glamorous jobs— 
slower passenger lifts, goods 
lifts, dumb waiters, crude block 
and pulley systems—and escala¬ 
tors. 'Phis is the province of 
^ all the sniallci companies. There 
are often belter profits to be had 
in jobs where a certain amount 
o( standardisation and mass production i.s 
possible. British General Electric, for 
example, has something of a corner in 
London council flats, and landed a £t 
million contract last April for 200 lifts. 
I'hc lifts in a skyscraper arc excellent for 
advertising, but hitches on site can rapidly 
diminish profits. And competition at the 
top is gelling tougher. F.xisting companies 
have expanded capacity and top lift com¬ 
panies from abroad have started up in 
Britain. Meanwhile deliveries, after 
shooting up from £6 million in 1956 to 
£24 million in 1962, have risen by only 
£2}- million in the following two years, 
while the latest restrictions on office 
development must affect demand for high 
speed -lifts. 

So companies like Otis—the .American 



giant which u*ndcd to have the field 
to itself while the United States had 
the virtual monopoly of installing 
lifts in skyscrapers—is beginning to 
meet European competition and in 
particular an international challenge 
Irom Schindler, a Swis.s company that 
has grown up since the war. Five 
years ago, Schindler arrived in Britain 
in partnership with Stone-Plali. Turnbull, 
one of the leading Canadian lift makers, 
also linked up with a British engineering 
company two or three years ago. And 
a Finnish lift company is now repre'-ented 
in Britain too. 

But generally lift makers gel their 
regular income from maintenance and it 
is often worth their while to cut tender 
prices tor installation to Zero profit levels 
to get the subsequent mainleniincc con¬ 
tract that usually works out at an annual 
2 or 2] per cent of the insiallalion price. 

Marryai and Seem lius sensibly supplc- 
menied its income from lifts with intcresis 
in less compciiiive fields. Five years ago 
it staged importing prefabricated esca¬ 
lators from the continent. These arc a 
third cheaper than escalators which other 
lift makers build in situ. As a result, 
Marryat, sometimes at least, as on T/ie 
JlcnnomisPs own development—wins the 
escalator contract in a building where Otis, 
or it:» peers, puts in the lilLs. Marryat is 
now going into passenger conveyor 
systems ; ?rom this month it has the right 
to market, install and maintain conveyor 
systems dbigned by the American com¬ 
pany, Stephens-Adamson, and built under 
licence here by SutclilTe Engineering 
Systems. So far only ofic is in use in 
Britain,. Byt passcpger conveyors are 
beconving iihportont, aifeff no lift maker 
can afford to laugh at them. 
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There is only one way to find out what this star stands for 


There is a lot one can say 
about a Mercedes-Benz, but 
when you get behind the 
wheel all that counts is the 
car itself. Drive a Mercedes- 
Benz, test It just for sheer 
enjoyment of I*. Let the 
Mercedes-Benz demonstrate 


its power, its safety. Its com¬ 
fort. Give the car a chance to 
speak for Itself. What It prom¬ 
ises it will fulfill, and for 
many years. Its star Is its 
guarantee and what It repre¬ 
sents you will discover at the 
wheel hi epy Mercedes-Benz. 


For your information: automatic 

There are Mercedes-Benz and power 
automobiles available models. C( 
with engines from 1,9 to us. We'll b( 
6 litres, from 60 to to you - ai 

300 HP SAE. On top of that a trial run. 
you have the choice of 
the faultless Daimler-Benz 


automatic transmission 
and power steering for ail 
models. Come and see 
us. We'll be happy to talk 
to you - and give you 


MBIICSBVEI 

@ 
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High-tailing it ^ []dO|I]q®i]’ (pitMss 


The DC-9, newest member of the Douglas royal 
family of jetliners, is now undergoing intensive flight¬ 
testing. This quick, quiet beauty is designed to make 
profits for airlines over routes from 100 to 1500 miles 
even when traffic is light. Since it has a coach capacity 
of 90 passengers, high-load factor operation will result 
in v&ry high profitability. 262 DC-9s have already 
been ordered or optioned by Air Canada, Allegheny, 


Ansett-ANA, Bonanza, Continental, Delta, Eastern, 
Hawaiian, Iberia, KLM, Ozark, Saudi Arabian, Swiss¬ 
air, Trans-Australia, TWA, and West Coa.st. 

DOUeiAS DG-9 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
3866 Lakewood Blvd., Long Beach, California, U.S.A. 
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depots as it has over port development aud 
it tears that bad placing or overcrowding of 
, these depots may jeopardise the effective* 
ness of its National Ports Plan. It Is starting 
studies at the end of this month’ into the 
siting and operation of container depots, but 
no one is obliged to take any notice either of 
what the Council does or thinks. The im¬ 
portant point is, surely, that Customs and 
Excise has agreed to provide more points 
where goods can get clearance, and that 
these are going to be outside the dock area. 
So long as they get quickly off the quay, 
does it matter where they go from there? 

AIRCRAFT DIVERSIFYING 

Non-Flying Jets 

J E'fJS can do more than fly aircraft. Both 
Rolls-Royce and Bristol Siddeliy new 
earn acceptable pin money by adapting 
^ jets to run small electrical power plants. For 
a good many years, aircraft companies have 
been arguing the virtues of these jet genera¬ 
tors for peak loads and as stand-by plant 
without making much impact. Now, quire 
suddenly, the doors have begun to open to , 
them. Rolls-Royce has just sold four Avon 
gas-turbine engines capable of producing 
52 megawatts to a company in Hamburg. 
So far Rolls-Royce leads with 125 Avons 
sold for a total of £7} million, nearly all of 
them coupled in twos or fours and with a 
combined electrical capacity now exceeding 
i,5ooMW. 

If Rolls-Royce is doing nicely-thank-you 
so is Bristol Siddelcy with its Olympus and 
Proteus turbines. Using the engine that 
powers the Vulcan bombers, the Olympus 
generator can produce 20MW and costs 
approximately /)40o,ooo. Grouped in fours 
it produces 70 to 80MW. So far, 60 have 
been sold for £16 million and 2.7MW ver¬ 
sions of the Proteus are on offer for 
£jo^0oo ; 21 sets of these have brought in 
approximately £2 million. This particular 
turbine has been modified to lit a jumbo¬ 
sized, 40-ton, self-propelled caravan that 
can trundle 2.7MW of generating plant to 
an emergency; so far six have been sold, 
three of them to islands, Rhodes, Las 
Palmas and Corsica. 

Nearly all the engines arc being used as 
peak-load stand-bys when one of their main 
attractions is the ability to be fully operat¬ 
ing two minutes after being switebra on. 
But there are other prospects: an Olympus 
is pumping oil into a pipeline in Germany 
and an Avon pumping natural gas across 
Canada. Bristol Sidddey provides all the 
engines for hovercraft. None of it is business 
on the aviation scale, but it is welcome 
enough in the present state of the aircraft 
industry. 

OFFICES 

Lombard on Trent? 

T he well publicised misfortunes of the 
Nationd Provincial Bank in its attempt 
to build itself'a new head office will have 
earned lesi sympathy than they probably 


deserve. Banks are not natural sympathy- 
winners at the best of times, and in this 
instance soipc critics will blame bad forward 
planning by the bank rather than a malign 
combination of fate and government whim. 
But the bank’s c$se for rebuilding is a 
strong one, and the refusal of permission 
to do so is the most striking evidence yet 
of the authorities’, determination to call a 
halt. 

How practical would it be to move some 
parts of a bank head office out of London? 
The banks have done some decentralisation 
of this kind already: at least three banks 
have moved their branch dearmgs (the only 
part of the clearing that is independent of 
other banks); one has moved its stationery 
department, another its staff department, 
another its administration department. But 
in the massive head office organisations it 
sr’cms likely that more mobility could be 
found if it had to be. The cl'aring house 
and all the binki?’ clearing staffs spent the 
war years at Stoke-on-Trent, and some of 
the clearing people believe now it was a 
mistake ever to come back to London. If 
so it was a mistake that many other organi¬ 
sations made at the same time. And many 
other organisations arc finding, like the 
banks, that it is much more difficult than it 
should be to reverse the centripetal forces 
that bind them to London ; and that after a 
move is made there are substantial difficul¬ 
ties, especially with the post. There seems 
little enough prospect of a clearing house 
return to Stoke. But there are other aggre¬ 
gations of .staff in the head offices. The 
National Provincial might be ripe for some 
LOB propaganda. 

BUILDING LABOUR 

Not Quite So Black 

OR all the developments in building 
techniques, the Ministry of Labour’s 
Manpower Research Unit still concludes 
gloomily, in its report published this week, 
that craftsmen will go on being scarce. 
Builders are perpetually crying out for 
bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, painters 
and plumbers. Skilled men—in the in¬ 
dustry’s language, craftsmen who have done 
their apprenticeship or those with newer 
skills like steel erectors and plant operators 
—account for 45 ]xr cent of all building 
labour. Numbers in some trades have in¬ 
creased, but the 50 per cent growth in new 
apprenticeships (to nearly 30,000 last year) 
is offset by a net outflow from the industry 
among men of over 30. And the growth 
between 1959 and 1963 has been greatest 
in heating and ventilating engineers (40 per 
cent up, to 28,000) and in electricians (15 
per cent up, to 92,000). The number of 
bricklayers has: stuck at 123,000, plasterers 
at about 34,000 and carpenters and joiners 
combined only went up by about 11 per 
cent—to just under 200,000. 

Industrialised building methods, prefabri¬ 
cation, standardisation and mechanisation 
are unlikely to alter this much, thinks the 
Research Unit, over the next five years. The 
Building Research Station will be publish¬ 


ing a really thorough report of the effects 
of technological change on skills in the 
industry some time next year. Even with 
system building gradually coming in for 
housebuilding, a .great many houses will still 
be brick. And carpenters may be more in 
demand than ever, for many systems rely 
particularly on their skills. Plasterers could 
find themselves short of a job, unless they 
can switch to learning die new trade of 
erecting prefabricated parts. This is where 
there will be a growth in demand, and erec¬ 
tion requires some expertise plus intelli¬ 
gence, not so easy to find among builders 
as it should be. 

But is the prospect quite $0 black as the 
Ministry of Labour thinks? Productivity 
grows, often quite spectacularly, with ex¬ 
perience. Not all builders arc clay-headed 
dolts. Builders doing a big development of 
more-or-less identical houses have cut man 

Death in the Mines 

Docs nobody care about the number of 
miners Still being killed at work e\'ery 
year? Last year in Britain alone 198 
died, tWo deaths on average every llircc 
working days, and 1,329 were badly 
injured. Despite a shrinking labour force, 
there was hardly any improvement on 
1963*^ figure. N«)r is Britain's quite 
dreaviful record unique; France and 
Belgium show slightly better results but 
the German death rate is about four 
times worse. Compared with dcaih.s in 
the steel industry—which is a dangerous 
one too—the coal industry's record is a 
disgrace. 

And the reason? Carelessness of those 
in a position to know better. In his 
annual report the Chief Inspector .of 
Mines and Quarries says "Among other 
disturbing features is the fact that the 
accidents involved so many officials and 
experienced workmen. Taking a strictly 
practical view and making allowances for 
human frailties, more than half of the 
accidents should not occur," i.c. more 
than 100 men would be alive today. And 
again “There was an almost incredible 
cither to recognise obvious risk- 
or to provide adequate safeguards against 
hazards which arc likely to arise." In 
the face of this, what can one say? 

Deaths per 10QOOO men 
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hours per house from i,8oo down to 1,200. 
And now that building clients, architects 
and the component manufacturers are be¬ 
ginning to accept some degree of stan¬ 
dardisation, builders may be able to cut their 
labour needs substantially—^for new work. 
And what about immigrants? — Irish 
included? 

SHIP REPAIRING 

Sour Cream 

T ii£ Geddes committee now looking into 
the shipbuilding industry is to give no 
more than a cursory glance at ship repairing 
which is nor covered by its terms of refer¬ 
ence. This could be disastrous for the ship 
repairing industry which is even more 
fiddled with restrictive practices than the 
shipbuilding industry and badly in need of 
a shake-up. Last year, £59 million of 
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repairs were carried out in British shipyards 
compared with £128 million worth of new 
ships built. But properly organised repair 
work can be more profitable than ship con¬ 
struction—as the financial results of some 
of the leading shipyards that build and 
repair ships have shown. British ship 
repairers have been able to compete with 
north European shipyards in the past 
but are now facing stiller competition 
from shipyards in the Mediterranean— 
particularly Malta and Southern France. 
Two French shipyards recently merged and 
announced that they would bid in future 
specifically for repair business. One of 
Britain's most successful shipbuilders and 
repairers—Swan Hunter—has an interest 
in the Malta drydocks and stands to gain 
the best of both worlds, bur other ship 
repairers are becoming increasingly ham¬ 
strung by restrictive practices which the 
unions have not yet agreed to soften or 
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remove—as they have started to do in the 
shipbuilding industry. The Falmouth ship 
repair yard—on which the town is heavily 
dependent—is now virtually at a standstill 
over a pay dispute rooted in a complex web 
of restrictive practices that have been 
allowed to continue for so long that they 
can no longer be controlled. 

Last week, the full extent of restricti\H! 
ractices in the ship repairing industry 
ecame public knowledge when a report 
compiled by the employers for their negotia¬ 
tions with the unions—containing the gory 
details of restrictive practices in ship repair 
yards all around the country—was leaked 
to the press. ITiis caused acute embarrass¬ 
ment to the employers who do not—need¬ 
less to say—want to advertise their weak¬ 
nesses to the advantage of foreign com¬ 
petition and they claim the report was 
meant for union eyes only. They may have 
a point. 
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AUSTRALIAN BUDGIH' 

Jumping Board for Harold Holt ? 


Canberra 

Hii seventh budget of xMr Harold Holt, 
Treasurer of Australia, is expected by 
the Commonwealth Treasury to be on 
balance expansionary in its effects on the 
booming Australian economy, despite tax 
increases amounting to £A85 million in a 
full year. The increases in taxation were 
expected, in view of the record increase in 
Commonwealth government expenditure by 
£A275 million to a total of £A2,677 mil¬ 
lion. Of this increase some £81 million was 
in defence spending. But as forecast in 
these columns a few weeks ago, the 
increases in taxation were not swingeing. A 
rise of 2i per cent in income tax will mostly 
be paid by the richer people in the com¬ 
munity. The bulk of the new taxes, £66 
million in a full year, will come from higher 
taxes on beer, cigarettes, spirits and petrol. 
The price of a packet of 20 king-si/.e 
cigarettes will rise threepence to about 
3s. lid. Australian and the tax on petrol 
will go up threepence to about is. 3d. a 
gallon—still less than a third of the tax in 
Britain. None of these increases is going to 
worry anyone in Australia very much, least 
of all the business community which feared 
increases in taxes on motor vehicles and 
corporations. The result has been a sensa¬ 
tion of relief. Economic expansion is 
expected to continue strongly after last 
year's rises of 9 per cent in gross national 
product. In Us budget speech, Mr Holt 
forecast that employment could rise by 3i 
per cent in 1965-66 against a rise of 4 per 
cent in 1964-65. The areas of strongly 


e.xpanding demand will be private fixed 
investment in plant equipment factories and 
oflices and government spending. Less 
vigorous growth is expected in motor 
vehicle sales and house and flat construc¬ 
tion. 

Money will continue to be tight and may 
grow tighter, as Mr Holt expects “ a 
further reduction of our overseas reserves, 
possibly a substantial reduction "—imply¬ 
ing a further strain on London. A fall of 
£Ai 50-£A200 million is expected following 
the fall of about £Ai5o million in 1964-65. 
But with the first and second line reserves 
amounting to £Ai,ooo million the 
Treasury can take the long view about the 
balance of payments, which will soon bene¬ 
fit from the minerals expansion now taking 
place. No further rise in oflicial interest 
rates is generally expected from the current 
long-term rate of 5! per cent for twenty- 
year bonds, since Mr Holt made ir plain 
in his speech he is not expecting big things 
from the loan markets this financial year. 

Mr Holt has thus produced a mild 
budget which provides for continuing 
strong economic expansion and high 
imports (but not much higher than 
the 1964-65 record of £ A 1,375 mil¬ 
lions). The labour market is expected 
to remain very tight,, backed up by high 
immigration, mostly from Britain. Money 
is likely to stay dear and tight, private fixed 
investment ai^ government spending are 
expected to remain high : price increases 
relatively minor. This may sound like a 


formula for success for Mr Hoh, who is 
making his final run to the Prime Minister's 
chair. Senior cabinet ministers freely pre¬ 
dict Sir Robert Menzies will leave the ^ 
political scene by early 1966. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Tightening the Screw 

Government spending on at ms and 
** defence ” is never so disturbing to finan¬ 
cial confidence as spending on those muni¬ 
cipal swimming pools. But in South Africa 
it is the liberals who sternly demand of the 
government that it practises itself the 
retrenchment it preaches to others. Like 
our correspondent: 

Cape Town 

T is scarcely surprising that the South ^ 
African government has now been 
forced to tighten import controls in a 
renewed bid to slow down the four-year 
investment boom and the alarming drain on 
the country’s foreign exchange reserves. 

The credit restraints and disinflationary 
budget introduced earlier this year under¬ 
rated the sheer momentum of the country's 
economic expansion. More than this, the 
government has kept pumping liquidity 
back into the banking system through un¬ 
checked deficit spending just as fast as 
liquidity was being drained out of it by the 
progressively deteriorating balance of pay¬ 
ments and by the raismg of minimum 
liquid asset ratios. , 

Now, industrialists have been restricted * 
to importing raw materials on the basis of 
only four months' consumption instead of 
six ; imports of less essential raw materials 
are to k pegged at their 1964 levels; and 
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applications to build new factories will be 
scrutinised more critically, especially for 
factories that would rely on a large pro¬ 
portion of imported raw materials. A 
further indication of ofTicial intentions is 
expected in a statement to be made on 
Tuesday by Dr Gerard Rissik, the 
Governor of the South African Reserve 
Bank. 

The question now is whether the govern¬ 
ment proposes to start exercising some self- 
restraint as well as merely requiring it from 
others. In addition to its heavy domestic 
expenditures, it has also been a major con¬ 
tributor to the reserve drain by its large 
arms purchases abroad. The need to check 
the outflow of reserves has first priority, 
but any success here must increase the need 
for tougher credit restraints unless the pur¬ 
chasing power diverted from imports is 
allowed to produce an accelerated rare of 
inflation at home. This is something the 
^ country can hardly risk as the world's 
’ largest gold producer receiving a fixed price 
of $35 an ounce for its principal export. 

To a British reader all this must seem 
drearily familiar, and doubly discouraging 
because it concerns Britain's third biggest 
customer and the one with which, last 
year, Britain ran its biggest favourable 
trade balance. But having imposed its own 
import restraints last October, this is one 
occasion when Britain caniict call the South 
African kettle black. 


JAPANESE SHIPBUILDING 

Pinched by the Pound 

Tokyo 

T uh Sterling crisis has hit Japanese ship¬ 
yards as much as it has helped British. 
Foreign shipowners have been pressing the 
Japanese to accept orders expressed in stcrl- 
ing—a good way of offsetting the risk that 
a devaluation of the pound would cut the 
value of their long-term charters, also 
expressed in sterling. The Japanese have 
been unwilling to do this until their govern¬ 
ment extends the exchange loss compensa¬ 
tion law correspondingly. Officials of the 
Japan Shipbuilders* Association have been 
lobbying the government since December 
1964. Meantime orders have fallen off 
sharply. The industry foresees total new 
orders this year of only 2400,000 gross tons 
compared with 3,380,000 tons in 1964. 
Still, they have an order backlog of more 
than two years* production (7,190,000 tons 
as of March) and a large numl^r of ships 
to be ordered domestically in accordance 
with the transport ministry’s shipbuilding 
plan for 1966, which tentatively calls for 
construction of 2,200,000 gross tons. 

The shipbuilders are also worrying about 
their competitiveness. They say they are 
being underbid by wide margins by British 
and other European yards, due mainly to 
the fact that ship plate prices and 
labour costs are rising. The price of 
a 65,000-ton tanker is currently about 
$100 per ton, or more than $10 higher than 
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it was just a few years ago. Also, with a 
growing backlog ^ work Japanese yards 
cannot promise delivery on new orders until 
the second half of 1967, while many of their 
British and European competitors offer com¬ 
pletion by late 1966. Quite a change! 

These problems are expected to be over¬ 
come by the construction of mammoth new 
building docks. Mitsubishi Heavy Industries 
in June completed a dock capable of hand¬ 
ling 170,000-dw ships in Nagasaki, and 
another for 150,000-100 ships was com¬ 
pleted by Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy 
Industries in Yokohama last October. The 
government has shown no real concern. 
Officials point out that Japanese yards have 
twice as much tonnage under construction 
as Britain (278 ships of 3429,170 tons as 
of June 30—about a million tons more than 
just six months ago) and that 38.6 p^r cent 
is destined for export. “What do the direc¬ 
tors of the Japanese Shipbuilders’ Associa¬ 
tion want?” a senior official of the transpor¬ 
tation ministry asked, “ Japan’s share of the 
market is still almost half of the world's 
total.” 


SO\'lET UNION 

Aeroflot* s Ambitions 

E stimates put the Russian share of 
world air traffic at about a quarter 
ot the total, the Russians themselves arc 
aiming at ** almost ” doubling the number 
of passengers carried by 1970. The figure 
given in Moscow last week was “ at least 75 
million passengers” and the First Deputy 
minister for civil aviation said that Aeroflot 
aimed to get all passenger traffic of the rail¬ 
ways for journeys of 1,000 kilometres up¬ 
wards. The United Nation’s own aviation 
agency—to which the Soviet Union docs 
not belong—estimates that Aeroflot prob¬ 
ably carried 38 million passengers last year 
while countries outside China and the 
Soviet Union carried a total of 154 million. 
To get a more precise estimate of Aeroflot’s 
size and ambitions, one would want to know 
also how far those passengers flew, and how 
many empty seats were carried, and this can 
only be estimated in the most rudimentary 
way. 

Allowing for a fair measure of guesswork, 
Aeroflot’s business was something under 
half the combined traffic of all the scheduled 
airlines of the United States, and if Aeroflot 
hits its 75 million passenger targ& by 1970, 
then it will be carrying nearly as much 
traffic, in total, as they are now. Growth 
in the past three years, according to the 
UN, has been at the rate of 20 per cent a 
year, which is a good deal higher than world 
average, but less than the 39 per cent of the 
three years before that. The Russians fore¬ 
cast a big expansion in air freight traffic too, 
without being specific about probable 
volume. A new freight tariff with reduc¬ 
tions of up to 50 per cent for regular 
shippers guaranteeing 1,000 tons to the air¬ 
line a year, has been generally interpreted 
outside Russia as meaning, since they bring 
air freight rates down to those charged 
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by rail, that there was a good deal 
of excess air cargo capacity flying 
around empty. And the monster Aniheus, 
with its 80 ton payload, and its 
soft landing undercarriage, will be available 
for air freighting to at present inaccessible 
parts of the north like Chukotka and 
Yakutia—or that’s what the Russians say 
and, if correct, it gives an added incentive 
to develop air freight before this massive 
incr:ase in capacity arrives. Oth.Twise 
someone’s for the chop—there has been one 
management purge in Aeroflot already. 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The flurry caused by American develop¬ 
ment of a tin-free can died again fairly 
quickly, and tin prices have risen ^50 
over the week. The market now sees that a 
possible reduction of demand by a few 
thousand tons at a date still far ahead is 
really a relief w'hcn long-term supply 
prospects arc light. Tin has withstood 
the downward drift in most commodity 
prices since the euphoria of two years ago. 
Copper prices have also risen this 
w^eck, despite shipments of cathodes 
expected from Australia this month, 
because of storm damage to Chilean 
ports and the United States maritime 
strike. Soya bean prices fell in view of 
the big American crop but wheat stayed 
firm after the nc>\'s that Russia was aim¬ 
ing into the market again in a big way. 
Coffee slid back a little, with the market 
perhaps realizing that the International 
Coffee Council’s meeting had left a lot of 
questions unanswered. 'Fhe basic cause 
for disagreement among producers is that 
Robusta growers (mainly African) arc 
benefiting from the swift expansion of 
instant coffee, for which Robustas are 
suitable. Brazil’s dominant position 
should allow it to play the rules of the 
price/quota system in such a way as to 
avoid an overall quota expansion. This is 
why there has been talk of the Ivory Coast 
withdrawing from the agreement and of 
Uganda selling direct in London and New 
York. Commodity schemes are never a 
bed of roses. 

The all-items indicator roae by O.I 
points this week (to August 18 th}. 
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The Ecortomiit Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities tveighted according to thetr 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this tveek^s figures, hut these, 
except for the metal grouPf are provisional because 
quotattons for tea and xcool are not yet available 
beyond last week. 
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CURMAN ECONOMY 

Relief for the Bond 
Market ? 

T he west German auLhoriiies are nnw 
pinning their hopes for checking the 
rise of long-term interest rates on some sort 
of voluntary quota system for access to 
the capital market. Rcpreseiualives of the 
central government, the Lander and the 
municipalities arc to meet next Tuesday ti> 
discuss the matter. The Bundesbank 
blames indiscriminate borrowing by the 
Land (regional; governments and their sub¬ 
ordinate local authorities for the fact that 
the yield on bonds has now risen to 71 per 
oent> with prospects of a still further rise 
unless something is done. The central 
government itself has done little to check 
the rise in public spending which is 
understandable in an election year—and 
the Bundesbank is left with the feeling that 
it stands more or less alone against the 
inflationary tide. 

Last week’s \ per cent rise in the official 
discount rate to 4 per cent was more of a 
readjustment to prevailing money' market 
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conditions than an aiiempr to lighten the 
credit squeeze. The squeeze is already 
considerable. In fact, the appearance of a 
basic balance of payments and the 

restrictive effects cf the American payments 
measures have squeezed the banks’ liquidity 
harder than was expected earlier in the 
year. This is why the Bundesbank, on the 
day it raised the discount rate, also an¬ 
nounced that it was postponing indefinitely 
half the reduction in rhe banks' rediscount 
ceiling which had been announced to take 
effect in October. But with demand still 
running at a very high rate and wages rising 
fairly rapidly, the Bundesbank sees no 
reason to deviate from its basically restric¬ 
tive line. 

soviin OIL 

Asian Overtures 

Vienm 

111 Japanese arc reported to have been 
dropping hints in Moscow that they 
w'v)uld be ready to supply the Russians with 
large-diameter pipes in exchange for cheap 
Russian oil. A big increase in Soviet oil 
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exports has been expected for a year and 
more since the finding of the now oilfield 
in the Tyumen district of Western Siberia. 
Plans exist for a pipeline to run from the 
oilfields via Irkutsk to Vladivostok, which 
would considerably reduce the cost of 
shipping oil to Japan. 

The president of the Soviet stale oil com¬ 
mission, Mr Nikolai Baibakov, said recently 
that Russia intaids to catch up with United 
States oil production by the early 1970s. 
Last year the Americans produced about 
400 million tons of crude, against the Soviet 
Union’s 224 million. The Russians expect a 
rise of a further 20 million tons this year, 
and subsequent advances at a rate of 
between 35 and 40 million ions a year. 

The Tyumen deposits arc believed to be 
richer than both the present main oilfields, 
at Baku and east of the Volga, put together. 
In spite of the severe climate—the tem¬ 
perature at Tyumen ranges from 55 ‘ to 
\ 30 Centigrade—building of communica¬ 
tions to the new field has already begun. In 
a few years' time an oil town will have 
grown up with 200,000 or 250,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, braving the rigours of Siberia for the 
greatness of mother Russia. 



AiD AND DEVELOPMENT 

Israel Gathers the Pundits 


Jo iisalem 

OME of the leading experts on economic 
development have been airing their 
views in Israel recently at a conference on 
fiscal and monetary problems cf develop¬ 
ing states. Not all their views were 
popular. Har\'ard’s Professor Galbraith, 
who s|>ccialiscs in unpopular views, 
took the Unc that lack of capital was not 
the main cause of underdevelopment. In 
Africa south of the Sahara and sonic other 
states like Haiti, the basic problem in his 
view was the lack of trained manixywcr for 
government^ management and all stages ol 
tlie production process, while law enforce¬ 
ment was unreliable and essential public 
services were usually absent. Under such 
conditioiss, massive capital transfers could 
do no good, and might even have a 
corrupting influence on .society; while 
“sophisticated planning and experiments 
in public ownership arc obviously to be 
discouraged.” 

Other states, including most of South 
and Central America and the Arab states, 
a.s well as Iran, had trained manpower and 
capital was often abundant but misused. 
Here, Galbraith felt, the pri)blem was 
political, certain groups having seized 
power and distributed wealth not as a 
resvard for economic services but to suit 
their own interests, thus liquidating ecom>- 
mic incentives. The United Slates should 
cease to aid reactionary regimes and show 
it is “categorically on the side of liberal 
change.” Large-scale capiud aid, in 


GaIhraithN opinion, was iir«;cntlv needed 
ciily in developing countries like India and 
Pakistan, where trained manpower was 
relatively abundant «nnd political power 
did not create “non-functional” income. 

Most dclcgutcs rejected Professor Gal¬ 
braith’s thesis. Thus Mr Mwai Kibaki, 
Kenya’s assi.stiuu minister for economic- 
planning and development, who was one 
of the most impressive figures to emerge 
at the conference, argued convincingly that 
in many African states the government was 
the only force capable of supervising 
economic dcvelopmeni, while “ sophisti¬ 
cated planning ” was needed to fix priori¬ 
ties and prevent wa.stagc of the scarce 
resources available. The need for educa¬ 
tion and skilled manpower was obvious, 
but economic dcvelopmeni should proceed 
concurrently. He stressed that education 
itself demanded heavy investments in the 
infra-siruciurc. 

Professor Harry Jolinson of Chicugs» 
argued that inflation is not a necessurs 
concomitant of economic growth ; in 
developing countries it might actually im¬ 
pede it. 'riicrc was do hi.storical evidence 
proving a correlation between inflation and 
economic growth. Inflation docs acliicvc 
a certain redistribution of income from 
holders of monetary balances to the 
moiveiary authorities. But the public 
usually reacts to this “inflationary ta.x “ 
by reducing its real money holdings, 
.shortening payment periods, and holding 


goods--iill of which involve a waste of 
real resource.s and a reduction <»f real 
income. While the real resources 
collected by the “ inflationary lax ” can be 
used for investment, their coniribution to 
economic growth is often outweighed by 
the waste referred to. On the other hand, 
1 ‘rofcssor Johnson argued, inflationary 
financing leads to distorted allocation ol 
resources, and to balance of payments 
difficulties and growing pioieclionism, 
diverting resources from export industries 
to high-cost init>ori-siibslituting industries 
and thus reducing economic efficiency. 

M. Mcndes-Francc, the French radical 
leader, took up Mr Nicholas Kaldor's old 
plan for using ceruin homogenous, stora¬ 
ble and non-perishable primary commcKli- 
tics as compulsory cover for currencies in 
addition to gold. This, he argued, would 
stabilise the prices of such commodities, 
helping developing states who arc their 
main producers. An international institu¬ 
tion would be charged with opening 
credits and, if necessary, issuing currency 
against goods from a selected list, which 
would act as a counterpart to die market 
and check excessive slumps. The institu¬ 
tion would stockpile the goods and reissue 
them against cuirency of its own issue 
repaid to it. This plan, which would add 
all the weaknesses of commodity support 
schemes to the already daunting diflkuliics 
of world monetary management, 
shown an astonishing capacity for survival 
Majority opinion at the conference is 
reported to have been that M. Mcndcs- 
France’s proposal was alike practical and 
desirable, thougli many felt that the 
developed countries would refuse to enter¬ 
tain it. They can say that again. 
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n UNE^or 

A world research structure 
is behind Dunlon products 


Behind Dunlop's leadership in so many industrial fields is a 
tong tradition of adventurous research. Conducted with in¬ 
creasing vigour through the years it is today organised on a 
world-wide scale. 

Every manufacturing division of the Company has its own 
technical departments and Overseas Research Centres have 
been established in Malaya, N. America, Germany and 
Japan to be shortly followed by Ireland. 

These units are closely linked with tfie Research Centre in 
Birmingham. There is a continual two-way flow of ideis. 
and information, not only within the Dunlop Res ea r ch 
complex but in many parts of the world as a resuR .of 
increasing collaboration with important scientific and re¬ 
search organisations. 

At the CentrM Research establishment in Krmingham mai^^ 
branches of science are repreaented and there are facilities 
for the development of prototype plant artd trials of new 
processes including emulston and solution polymerisation. 

IMPORTANT FIELDS OF DUNLOP RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT AREt- 


TYRE DEVELOPMENT 
Marry ewtatandlng successes 
arc bsing achieved contributing 
to safer modern veMcie trans¬ 
port which ere lOedo posaiUo by 
otcoHent fectery, teboratory sad 
testing reseuress. 

POLYMER CHEISSTRY 
Dunlop Rosearch is pionooring 
now rubbor and plastics mater¬ 
ials, mamplea of which are athy- 
lei>a propylene terp o tymer, 
syntheEc f^utte-perche^and the 
new Thiambr rubbers. 


MATERIALS RESMRCH 
Meterlele R eee erch twtetheyarsl 
range of rubbers, teiRies, gidf- 
Uceend metals used tiyOunlbp 
points to thb boat comibinailtons 
for each product. 

AOVAMCeO ENStNOERMIS 
TCCfWOLOSV 
R ee se rch is boing appHsd to 
itew.methpds of producdon and 
to new deMgn conceipte lAVre 
futi range of Dunlop pn>ducts 
irrctuding those for aviattian. 
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In Throgmorton Street^s more than usually erratic August ding-dong, this 
has turned out to be pessimists^ iveek. Following the fillip brought by the 
excellent July trade figures and the rightward swing in the public opinion polls, 
equity prices sagged in the first half of this week and then dipped sharply on 
Thursday on a perhaps over-hasty reading of the National Institute's Economic 
Review. For while it is difficult to quarrel with the Institute's depressing fore¬ 
cast of economic prospects on the basis of present policy, the relevant market 
point is that the very awfulness of that prospect will itself almost certainly caitse 
official policies to be changed. Gilt-edged if anything look more attractive than 
a week ago; the prospect for equities depends more on future policy decisions 
still unmade, but it is hard to believe that they are far from their low point 
during the present business cycle. But that is a back room view. In the market 
itself, the only bright spots in still quiet trading have been shipping and insurance 
shares. 

SHIPPING 

On the Crest of a Wave 


T mu takC'Ovcr bid by Ocean Sn^atn Ship 
Company (with 67 ships) for the 
remaining capital of Liner Holchngs (with 
50 ships) comes at a time when shipping 
shares have been riding the crest of a wave 
created by steadily increasing freight rates 
and a firm freight market. Yet the share 
boom has been too indiscriminate. It is 
difficult to understand how investors stand 
to gain from buying shares in those shift¬ 
ing companies with little chance of bene- 
ting from rising tramp freight rates-^ 
companies with passenger and cargo liners, 
or tramp shipping companies having most 
of their ships on long term charter and so 
are unable to take advantage of current 
freight rates. Shares of these shipping 
companies, such as P & O, have been rising 
--along with the rest—steadily since June. 

The strength of the freight market has 
been further improved by the re-entry of 


Russia into the grain trade, although the 
full effect of last week’s Canadian wheat 
deal has yet to be felt; and while the Indian 
government—long a stalwart customer of 
the grain trades—is not currently charter¬ 
ing ships, continuing Indian food shortages 
will call for further heavy grain imports in 
the not too distant future. In addition the 
Vietnam situation continues to buoy up the 
freight market—to the advantage or the 
shipowner, although few of them like to 
admit this publicly. 

It is into this picture that the amalgama¬ 
tion of two big liner companies must be 
placed. Ocean Steam, which operates fast 
cargo liner services to the Far East, already 
owns 38% of the ordinary capital Liner 
Holdings, which operates cargo liner ser¬ 
vices to South and West Africa. Ocean is 
offering one ordinary share plus 22s. 6d. for 
each Liner share—giving them a value of 


72s. 3d. against 69s. 9d. in the market. The 
offer appea^ to value Liner Holdings a long 
way below its assets, which have book values 
of 124s. 3d. a share. The discount is some 
41% 9 and has induced some commentators’ 
to advise shareholders against accepting the 
bid at this price. But tbiic advice ignores 
two important factors. 

The first is that Liner’s profits (£1.3 mil¬ 
lion last year), are likely to be considerably 
less now. The ships of the Liner fleet have 
been unable to face stiff competition on the 
West African trade from Russian and Polish 
ships that have been undercutting con¬ 
ference freight rates. Secondly, the book 
value of the Liner fleet is clearly too high. 
Though the average age is some three years 
less than that of the Ocean fleet (and they' 
have been depredated more slowly) the 
trading value of some 16 small slow ships 
in the Liner fleet-—capable of only 13 knots 
and less—^must be considerably below their 
book value. Even though some of these 
ships were only built in the late 1950s, they 
will soon need replacement if the company 
is to compete on the West African trade 
against much faster and bigger ships in 
future. Ocean Steam, on the other hand, 
has been consistently at the front of the 
competitive field on the Far East run anrf 
an amalgamation between the managements 
of the two companies—who have always 
been on friendly terms—^is clearly to the 
advantage of both of them, and should bene¬ 
fit the shareholders as well. 

UNIT TRUSTS 

Timing and Mistiming 

D espite the gloom that overhung the 
stock market in July, unit holders 
remained unflurried and net purchases '</ 
units actually rose slightly to £3.3 million. 
But trading volume, the sum of sales and 
repurchases, dropped from £6.9 million to . 
just under £6.4 million; and repurchases 
by the mana^rs dropped by 20%. It 
seems that unit holders arc losing interest 
in selling rather than gaining interest in 
buying. There were no new trusts to tempt 
them and only three Mode offers, a reflec¬ 
tion of the holiday season and a weak 
market. 

Although August has been a more cheer-,. 
ful month the market has; not unexpected,' 
lefflaltled quiet ; in making a blodc offer 
of ^/oofioo of Unicom Income trust units 
in uiese conditions Dillon 'Walker’s timing 
can be questkmed. The cult of the income 
trust b^an to wane some dme ago after a 
period n overblown popularity, and more 
investors may' now 00^ for a resumed 
chance of capital i^owdi. - Kleinwort, 
Benson has ratner sutpriaingly also dioaen 
the off-season to announce a new Channel 
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Islands trust. The aim, predictably, is to 
^oi^ liability to death duties ; Klcinwort, 
Dcnson (Ciuernscy) will run the unit trust 
whose only asset will be shares in a Guern¬ 
sey based investment trust (advised by 
M & G, the unit trust managers) so unit 
holders will own in law Guernsey, not 
British, assets and will not be liable to 
British death duties. 

But the most signiMcant current event in 
ths^unit trust world is the launching, prob¬ 
ably ill October, of three unit trusts by the 
Public Trustee. Some six years after the 
recommendations of the Pearson Coin- 
inirtec, the Trustee has at last been allowed 
to invest money “in court” (money held 
in trust by the High Court, County Courts 
.^d the Courts of Protection) in equities 
^icad of exclusively in gilt cdgcd stock. 
This was not covered by the Trustee Act 
of 1961. Prompt enactment of the Pearson 
Committee’s recommendations would have 
allcMVcd the Trustee’s office, which already 
haa plenty of experience of equity invest¬ 
ment, to start the trusts on the 1959-61 
bull market. But the autumn this year, as it 
happens, should not be a bad time to start; 
even if the market is unlikely to rise very 
far it is unlikely to fall very far cither, and 
dealing should also be easier than in the 
present summer quiet. 


INSURANCE 


l^^yd*s Under Pressure 

A "* L I HOUGH damage in the Los Angeles 
upheaval may have amounted to 
$200 million, there is some doubt about in- 
suters’ liability because policies normally 
include riot risks only on request and pay- 
ine.-.t of an additional prciniiuii. The 
charge for riot insurance under a fire policy 
varies from a nominal 6d. per cent of the 
sum insured in Britain to ten times as much 
in potential trouble spots. If there was 
extensive riot cover in Los Angeles British 
insurers—who between them hold about 8 
per cent of the American market—may be 
fatted with claims heavy enough to hurt after 
nine lean years in America. But it is unlikely 
that the Watts district of Los Angeles would 
^'^oduce much of the sort of fire business 
(^hat British insurers would normally under- 
/'take. In the poorer parts of American cities 
buildings arc quite commonly uninsured 
against fire. And the sort of risks that 
would go to Lloyd's would usually be even 
more specialised (film stars’ homes for ex¬ 
ample). Moreover California is one of the 
states in which Lloyd’s, as a foreign insurer, 
ma^ write only such business as American 
domestic insurers reject. What docs now 
seem fairly certain is that neither British 
nor American insurers will try to escape 
liability on grounds of “ insurrection,” even 
though the State Adjutant General has dcs- 
scribed the disturbances as such. Insurrec¬ 
tion damage, unlike riot damage, is normally 
e4|luded specifically from the cover. 
jrJjLloyd’s has just published the results of 
me 1962 account, tsUch was closed at the 
end of last year. vMaigiiis have contracted . 
further, from 7.1 per cent, of premiums 


the 1961 account to 5 per cent; profits— 
which arc subject to further charges, 
mainly the remuneration and profit 
commission of the experts who underwrite 
risks for the syndicates of “ names ”—were 
down from £24^ million to £17! million. 
Non-marine business ran into the red for 
the first lime since Lloyd’s figures were first 
published. It was in 1962 that British in¬ 
surance companies’ fire accounts swung 
sharply from surplus to deficit. Lloyd’s 
“all other insurance business,” which is 
mainly fire and accident insurance, showed 
a loss in the 1962 account of £'ii million 
from pi'cmiums of £194 million. Once 
more Lloyd's results arc better than those of 
the insurance companies. 

Surpluses in Lloyd’s 1963 account—the 
year in which the insurance companies’ for¬ 
tunes reached their nadir—seem certain to 
be materially smaller than those just re¬ 
ported. But the preliminary figures for 
the 1964 account suggest that profits should 
recover, although marine insuraiKc is un¬ 
likely to do so well as in recent years. 

Life assurance is a small but profitable 
sideline at Lloyd’s. Premiums rose from 
£75,000 for the 1958 account to £187,000 
for the 1962 account; the first year’s pre¬ 
miums in the 1964 account were £248,000. 
Profitability in the life account has been 
ccnsittenily higher than in any other class of 
business. Scope is, however, limited be¬ 
cause only short tjrm policies are issued. 
Lifeguard Assurance, the new company 
formed by sonic brokers and underwriters 
for Icng'lenn life business, has gin off to 
a good Stan with the respect a hi j total of 
£5.1 million sums assured in the first 
twelve months’ trading at premiums of 
£309,000 together with annuity purchase 
money of £2.3 million. 


Companies^ Mixed 
Fortunes 

F or British composite insurance com¬ 
panies no miracles were expected in 
the American market Uiis year. If anywhere 
it is the British market where the tururound 
is expected. In the first six months of this 
year American fire losses were about 4% 
above 1964 figures. Accordingly the North¬ 
ern and Employers (which had a bad year in 
1964) and the Commercial Union (which 
has had three bad years, each with under¬ 
writing losses of over $8 million) have done 
well to reduce their underwriting losses in 
the first six months by 75% (for the North¬ 
ern and Employers) and by about one third 
(for the Commercial Union). What hap¬ 
pened to the Royal, which chose to release 
its American results through the Wall Street 
Journal, is unclear. The Royal, whose 
American business is over twice as large as 
any other British company’s, has previously 
done rather better than the others. This 
time the underwriting loss has risen from 
$4 million to $13 millim> although the com¬ 
pany has insisted that this deterioration was 
not e reliable indication of trend. One 
would hope not. 


GEORGE KENT 

Technology with Profits 

T he promise of computers and process 
control has been a lure to investors for 
some time, but market conditions have pre¬ 
vented them from reaping the capital profits 
they expected ; but if, as Mr Rodney Kent, 
chairman of George Kent, maintains, “ the 
long heralded impact of computers in the 
process control field at last seems to be 
gathering momentum,” they may not have 
to wait much longer. George Kent’s profit 
for the year to April 3rd at £1.1 million is 
up nearly 35'V), after allowing for the addi¬ 
tion of Evershed and Vignolcs to the group, 
and the dividend is raised from the equiva¬ 
lent of 8.4% to 10 ;... The cover for the 
dividend is nearly three times, although 
there was an exceptionally large tax credit 
for overprovision the previous year. 

The company competes with Ferranti and 
Elliott-Automation in process control but 
(by balance sheet values) is only a third of 
Elliott’s size. The shares at 21s. yield 4.8";, 
(against Hllioti’s 4".. at 12s. 9d. on a less 
well covered dividend) and do not look over¬ 
valued. The company is admittedly facing 
stiff competition and profit margins are 
under pressure. But a vigorous company 
can do surprisingly well in these conditions. 
Last year Evershed and Vignolcs was 
bought, mainly against scrip, and the hold¬ 
ing in Cain Gears was sold to the other 
holder for £3 million in cash ; after paying 
a tax free 2s. 6d. a share from the proceeds 
the remaining £2.3 million was used to 
repay overdrafts, which were just over £2 
million in April. Cash (low last year was 
nearly £750,000 and after the promised 
reduction of stocks on the completion of 
power station contracts the amount of cash 
available this year, including the repayment 
of the loan to Cam Gears, should total over 
£1 million. After the sale of this company, 
loan capital represents only 13 ;/,. of the net 
assets employed. In sharp contrast to Elliott, 
then, George Kent has plenty of cash and 
room for further gearing. 


VICKERS/R. W. CRABTREE 

All Credit to Vickers 

V ickers's £7 million cash bid for th* 
printing machinery company, R. W. 
Crabtree, is a sensible move, which s^uld 
be entirely successful. The Crabtree direc¬ 
tors, who own a third of the equity, arc going 
to accept. This is nor surprising ; Vickers’s 
bid price is 55s. against the pre-bid market 
price of 44s. and a year’s hi^ of 56s. But 
Crabtree’s net. profit for the year ending 
3i9t December, 1964, was only marginally 
up at £358,000 and the compsmy was hav¬ 
ing some difficulty in copbg with its high 
level of produaion. Order books provide 
work until 1968 and the spare capacity 
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within the Vickers group can obviously be 
put to good use in shortening delivery ^tes. 

Vickers hat little cash to spare. At 
December aist last) net overdrafts were £26 
million) although since then there has been 
*'an improvement in the cash position.’* 
But this cannot have been very marked. 
Aircraft sales by British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion are continuing and development ex¬ 
penditure must be falling, but since much 
of the money came from the Government 
anyway Vickers has not all that much to 
gam from the run down of BACs business, 
although in due course the Government will 
pay compensation for the TSR 2 cancella¬ 
tion. Although last year cash flow was some 
million) the group must still be a sufah 
stantial short-term debtor even before the 
payment for Crabtree. Despite the credit 
squeeze, Vickers has evidently been able to 
buy 00 credit. But cash replenishments 
should be at hand. At the last balance 
sheet date Crabtree had net cash of 
(the figure has been declining 
since the peak of £1.3 million in i960) 
and its cash flow was /;400)000. And 
as Vickers uses its capacity to reduce the 


POTTERY COMPANIES 

Fine China is good, 

W RINGU 4 G profits from fine china is 
no mean achievement these days. 
Wedgwood seems to have the knack; 
it has fust announced a one third 
rise to £228,000 in trading profit 
for the six months to June. Royal 
Worcester and Doulton make profits, too 
—but not especially from foe china. 
Royal Worcester is now primarily an elec¬ 
tronics company. For ^e first time this 
year the report and accounts give the 
split between electronics and ceramics; 
Welwyn Electric—^the electronics sub¬ 
sidiary) accounted for 58% of the £6.2 
million group sales but 74% of the trad¬ 
ing profit. Welwyn's staple product is 
resistors. But now it is delving into such 
futuristic complexities as thin film inte¬ 
grated circuits. The market possibilities 
arc vast; but competition is hot— 
particularly with American companies 
casting greedy eyes this way. 

Doulton’s most profitable line is prob¬ 
ably its high tension insulators. Only a 
handful of companies have the resources 
and the technical skill to build these 
intricate mammoths. And Doulton is 
already reaping the profits from the 
present spate of Central Electricity 
Generating Board contracts for 400 kv 
cables. Last year profits before tax were 
nearly double the previous yeai) but there 
is no breakdown between its divisions. 

But whatever happens to the fortunes 
of the fine china uadC) the names Royal 
Worcester and Royal Doulton will sur¬ 
vive—flying along on the coat-tails of 
their parent companies’ wider and more 
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Crabtree order book the cash inflow will 
increase, the more shaririy if costs can be 
held down by hi^er capacity utilisation. 
Fuhhermore, in time it might well be pos¬ 
sible to sell surplus assets. But—and this 
is always a big but yith Vickers—the bene¬ 
fits of the takeover could all too easily dis¬ 
appear as other members of the amorphous 
group run into trouble and the share's 8.9% 
yield at 22s. 3d. on a half-covered dividend 
obviously discounts this. Vickers must still 
be hoping that Mr Wilson does press on 
with sted nationalisation: with cash for 
its holding in English Steel Corporation 
the prospects of the company and its shares 
would be greatly improved. 

In Brief ... 

Wine Bid 

Ic now seems fairly certain that in the 
absence of a rival bid) Showeringa Vine 
Products & Whiteways will not raise its bid 
(which closes on the 27th), of 14s. cash plus 
two of its own shares for every three shares 
in Harveys of Bristol. Showerings' reply 


electronics is better 

profiiablc interests. Crown Derby had no 
such protection; now it shelters under 
the wing of Lord Cowdray’s Allied 
English Potteries (formerly the l.aw- 
Icy group). Shareholders of Mintons 
—another foe china specialist—would 
probably be suspicious if they received 
a dividend of more than 2%. Profits after 
tax drift along seldom exceeding £20,000, 
In 1963 they jumped to a record £27,700; 
but last year they fell back to half that. 

For all the difficulty in making much 
profit from fine china, sales have been 
booming—mainly in export markets. The 
home market yields little joy. But 
Wedgwood reckons on an 8% per year 
increase in home demand, far more than 
the industry average, and presently is 
hard pushed to satisfy British customers, 
who take second place to foreign buyers. 
Roughly two-thirds of all fine china is 
exported—^mainly to America. The pro¬ 
portion of everyday china exported 
is slightly less. But competition is 
intensifying—mainly from the Japanese 
who are going for the cheap end of the 
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to the Harveys* defence consists of y 
more exhortation and comment, but t 
change in the bid terms. The Harvey 
defence contained no firm forecasts (exccj 
of a higher dividend in the current year 
No forecasts are infinitely more desirabl 
than forecasts that go wrong, of which thei 
have been some examples lately. What no^ 
remains to be seen is whether the solidarit 
of the Harveys' extended family (which ha 
about a third of the equity) will be mair 
tained. 

* 

On Course Again 

Shareholders in Headquarter and Genera 
Supplies will be relieved to learn that pro 
fits for the current year to March 31, 1966 
will not be disappomting despite we ddiv 
cries bottleneck and ban on advertising a 
the beginning of 1965. The managemcn 
consultants were dismissed soon after th< 
appointment of the new chairman, Mr. J 
Harrison, and a thorough reorganisation l«ai 
ot sales flowing again, and the compan] 
as not had to call on its bankers for all th( 
cash promised. 


market. For sanitary ware and tile 
makers, home demand last year was 
virtually insatiable with the spurt of 
housebuilding. But this year they arc 
already feeling the pinch as builders are 
slowed down by credit restrictions. 

The major problem hitting the pot¬ 
teries now is the shortage of labour. This 
hits the fine china manufacturers particu¬ 
larly hard—^labour content is over half the 
total production cost of top quaUty ware. 
But it also hits the makers of everyday 
china : the average labour content 
is under two-fifths. But the target it 
gradually to cut this by half again. 

Gradually ” is the operative word. Some 
companies went tlirough an agonisingly 
profitless time while they installed electric 
kiln.s, conveyor belts, spray glazing in¬ 
stead of hand dipping, and other new 
equipment. 

Many companies who did not modernise 
fast enough have been forced out of 
business or have been taken over— 
thankfully. There arc still small manu¬ 
facturers just managing to keep going. 
But success in this business goes with 
selling ability and for many companies 
the great truths about marketing tech¬ 
niques have still to dawn. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


GEORGE KENT GROUP 


Sales and profits 
up as forecast 

Healthy current outlook 


Improved sales and profits, and 
greatly expanded activities, confirmin 
good measure last year’s forecast by 
the Chairman, Mr. Rodney G. Kent« 



In his review for the trading year to 
3rd April, 1965, the Chairman re¬ 
ports group profits up 62% on 
last year. With the present delicate 
economic climate fully in mind, the 
Directors are recommending a final 
dividend of 7i%, making 10% for 
the year, against 8.4% last year. The 
following are highlights from the 
Chairman’s report. 

Kxporls. The export drive of sales) con¬ 

tinued, and the broad base ofovcrscas activities 
was further extended. 

e'omputer. Great benefits have already acciiicd 
from a new computer used, among other things, 
for progressing complex conirucls. sales analy¬ 
sis, budgetary control and payroll functions. 

R & D. Much Research .ind Development effort 
lias been concentrated on new transducers for 
tlM measurement of flow, pressure, temperature 
and other variables in amkipation of the de- 
\eloping interest in compulcr-eontrolled pro* 
cesses in many industries. 

Prospects, increasingly competitive products, 
outstandingly stable markets and a healthy in¬ 
take of new' orders all point to continued 
improvements in the Group's pciformancc. 


Policy. The Company’s future role is as a close- 
knit group, supplying the entire range of measur¬ 
ing, analysing, actuating and central control 
equipment to industry with the aim of total 
process control competency. 


1964 S 4 


Sales 

Trading Prolii 
Profit before T.ix;ition 
Profits Retained 
Dividends 
Ordinar> Capital 
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I.1,h96 
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J. 150 
IhO 
206 
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COOO 
7,8.10 
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750 
173 
15! 
6 . .166 
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Process-Control Instriimentiitioii. The Instru- 
incnl Division of the P.irent Compimy and the 
Skibsidiary Companies within the Ciroup provide 
design, engineering, installation and commis¬ 
sioning scr\ ices for l.irgc and small proccss-con- 
irol instrumentation schemes on a vvorld-wide 
basis. 

Industries served include: power generation, 
water supply and ireatincnt, heating and ventil¬ 
ating, iron and steel production, ga.s making 
and distribution, chemical, oil, cement and food 
production. 

Products include: solid-state electronic conver- 
t6rs» ompliMers, transmitters and controllers; 
computer rntcFfhce equipment: eleoironlc, elec¬ 
trical. mechanical and pneumatic indicating, 


recording and controlling instruments; pneu¬ 
matic and electric actuators; instrument panels. 
Meters ami principal other products. These in¬ 
clude: domestic and industrial water and oil 
meters; petrol meters; aircraft Rtcl meters; elec¬ 
trical measuring instruments; f.h.p. motors; 
specialized optical equipment; CIcar-Vievv 
Screens. 

THE KENT CROUP 

J4 operating Companies, 7,000 rmployccs. 

Ufiiuui Kitifftiom 
CiLORGr KLNT I IMIILD 
Suh\ hUury Companie t 
I Itioinct l.imiteil 
I'Ncnhcil A Vignulcs LiiDilcU 
I Power-Opt K's Limiicil 

< icorec Kent (Petroclicmkiil) I imiied 
(fcurgc Kent (SlrouJ) Linuicil 
KciU'l.vcrshcd Limited 

I rrds Meter Company Limited 
Rceoid F.lticirical Coinpuny L imited 
4 sHiH-laird Cowpanh's 
ILK.H. Llcctric Motors I imited 
i ii»s. Walker & ('onipuii> 1 iiiined 

Suhsidlarv Compunit'^ 

Hers .Tiid Burg. N.V. - \ntH(crtl.iin 
Daxics-Kcnt Pty. I.Jniited S>diicy 
l)a\ic<cKcnt (N.S.W.) Pty. I imited - S>dne]f 
l).t>ics SlKphurd Pty 1 iniiied Melbourne 
IKjbbic Dico Muter Company I imited -- ^dcl,lide 
I'lcishcd & Vi|inolcs(Ciimul:i) I imited 
L'\ci ranee S. K. 
li. Kent (Canada) t.imiicd 
(ieoi ge Kent (Austratiii) Pi> I innleJ 

< ieorge Kent (turope) Limited - RrusneU 
lieorge Kent (Muluynia) l.imited 

< leorgv Kent t.Sniiili AfriiM) Pi>. Limited 
1 lUorgc Kent < I liailiind) I united 
liciirgc Kent A.O. - Vaduz 

Kcut-Delta Stanipiiig'i LimneJ Singapore 
Kent-Intelnational A Ci. -\.idiir 
KciU-Tieghi,S.p.A.- Milan 

.1 wiH-UUtfd CimfiunU'V 
1 ViM>l)ed-rnr.irN.V. - llolland 
t-.vershed-rnraL Ci.ni.b.l^l. ■ Germany 
Kent'LeeJs (Trinidad) Limited 

I ceds Meter Manuractuiingt'oiupaiiy Limited TnJia 

Muster-Kent Limited - Jainau a 

Medidorcs Kent Colombiana Limited - Culoiubia 




Cqpirs Oif the at t oinifs are obtainable from: 

GEORGE KENT LIMITED 

LUTON BEDFORDSHIRE ENGLAND 
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CXUlPANY Mi:in'TN\; ri-ports 
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Last year, 

over a million passengers. 
I.ast year, 

over a million pounds profit. 


Tlicyirarcndcd3i March 19^)5 s^asag<MKlyear—thco\ cull 
opc-rating profit of Acr Lingus-Irish International 
Aji liiics was almost jm.—£76,000 up on 1963/64. 

C'onihined rci'cnuc increased by over £2..^m. to 
/15.4m. Acr Lingus (European, cross-Cliannel and 
Domestic routes) operating profit, alter providing 
£575,000 for depreciation was £51,722—an indication 
the diRkulty of earning substantial profits on what is 
essentially a sliorihaul route network. 

Aerlinte (tr.insiJtlantu) operating )»roril showed a 

inercase to £1.2111. 

And last year wa.s the first year in which we earried 
over (MIC million passengers. Acr Lingus aecounled hn 
91)2,723, and Aerlinte carried 127,795—an increase of 
()"i, and respecti\ely o\er the prc\ious year. 'J'he 
passenger load factor on the tran.sallanlic route rose from 
6^”'i to 72%, which compares with an industry aicragc 
ot 57 ^'m 

I'ransatlantic cargo, at 2,404 short tons, was just 
over twice the figure fur the previous year. Hie increase 
was made possible by the introduction of the Boeing 
707-320. 

OlTt BOARD Cl lAIRMAN, 

MR. P.VI RICK LYNCI1, HAD THIS TO SAY: 

In real terms the cost of the services provided for the 
public has been progressively reduced. The average iarc 
earned by Acr Lingus on the Duhlin/London route in 
1954 was £6. 2. o. In 1964 this fare had increased to 
£7. I. o. wdiich w^as the equivalent of £5. o. 7. in terms 
of 1954 money values. The reductions in fares on the 
transatlantic route were even more striking. 

... In Ireland, the Government has consistently 
shown Its awareness of the i*oles and potentiality of both 
Acr Lingus and Aerlinte, from a national viewpoint, and 


in this respect the B(»ards of both Companies have 
always regarded the airlttics as iiistrutnenis of national 
policy. 'J‘he Air Companies arc not only an industry 
serxing trade and tourism; they are an important p.art of 
the tourist indiistrx itself. Of a total revenue of over £15 
million earned by the two Companies last year the 
mai<M' shatc was earned abroad. T'hese air fares form a 
signilicitiit part of the country's receipts from touriKin. 
Aerlinte ami Acr Jdngus arc, therefore, an important 
c\p(»rt iiuhistrx. 

. . . These considerations point to the need for 
niainlaining the commercial strength of the Irish Air 
C'(Mnpanic^. They have shown that lluy can Licc 
intcr1ut10n.1l competition. 

TIllCFt'TT RE: 

Last \car Acr Linu^us was coiupleting plans for tlie 
iiitroduclioii of its wiSt of BAG One-Eleven jets for use 
on Ihuopcan routes. Unfortunately, delivery of the 
airciafi was delayed and the Company chartered 
uddirional capacity in order to handle the traffic. >Vhen 
the rtect IS completed with the dcli\c?ry of the fourth BAG 
One-Eleven this new shovthaul jet will play a siguificant 
art in the dcxelopnient of tlie Coin]»aii\'s Gontineiilul 
iisiness. 

In April this year Acrliiile got h.s second Boeing 320 
and .1 third one it» e\peclcd by April 1966. 

Also arrangements were made Ibr the sale of the 
Aer Lingus Friendship fleet and llie purchase of nine 
^*isc«»ll^t »Soos from IC.I..,M. 

T'hese dexiTopments in the Companies’ fleet will 
mean a big increase in capacity for both passenger and 
cargo operation. It looks certain that 1965 66 will be a 
record year for traffic on the T'ransallaiitic, cross-Ghaimcl 
and European routesof the airline. 
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SOCIETA FINANZIARIA TELEFONICA - ptr Azioni 

Registered Office: Turin Head Office: Rome 
Share Capital: Lit. 160,000,000,000 
EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1964 


Tlie Annual Gtncril Mcciing of S'l'ET 
(StKicLd E’inan/i.nia Telefonica of ihc IHl 
Ciroup) was licJd in Turjii on July 26th. The 
shareholders were informed of the merger into 
SIP :Soeiela llnliana per I’Esereixio ’lelefonieo) 
of ihc live former Conecssioiiary Companies and 
of ilie former clecrricily companies, Vizzola, 
PCE and Pi-jendesc. 5.3 per cent of the new 
LfipiiaJ of tlie SIP Gioup, armnini'ng to Lit. 
4^37,475,(K)0.()()0 is held hy STIiT. An outstand¬ 
ing feature of Uio linancial year was the acquisi- 
I’on bv STP.T of holdings in the ixirilolio of live 
old SIP group ; in all, ihcvc so-called minority 
ijiteje‘.is '.evLludiog that in SIP) represcni a book 
l aliie of over IJr.30,()00m., of itself, suflicient 
io give the IKI linanee company national 
siiuus. 

A ••laiemeni wa*^ also made concerning the 
annuel gcncial meetings of the Sarca-Molvcno, 
lialiel and lulcablc compvinics, which had con¬ 
sidered the merger of the first two with Iialcable. 
On completion of this operaiioiv STET will hold 
^pprosiinately 60 per cent of the IiaLcable capi- 
• n.il. The (Company will also have full control of 
Tclespazio, a company operating in the field of 
teleconifniinications systems using comnuinica- 
lions satellites. 

Besides controlling SIP, ITALCABLE and 
11*1 .r.SPAZlO, S I’E'!' has control of SOClE'l’A 


ITALIANA TliLECOMUNlCAZlONI SIE- 
All*NS, ('SELT i,(\-niro Suidi c Laboruiori 
Tcleconiun ica/unii) and, again in the field 
ol lelccomnuinicatians, exercises indirect 
control of A 11*1 S—Idecuonic Gom|\)ncnis—of 
Gauiiiia. 

Other majoiiiy holdings not directly con¬ 
nected wiili the telecommunications sector aie 
as follows; ILTE—Indu.siria I.ibraii.t Tipo- 
gralica Edilrije, SEA'l' — Socieia Hlcnchi 
Ulfuiali depli Abhonaii al Telelono, FONTT- 
C-E'l’R.A, SFT.N—Socieia Eserci/.i Telcfonici 
Au-.iliari, SOCIli FA IDROELET FRICA 
SARCA M(3LVENO—SISxVl, TREN FINA di 
ELETFRICITA, SAIAT — Socieii AuiviiA 
Immobiliari Aiisiliarie Telefonicho. 

In addition, the IRI holding company has 
minority interests in RAI—Radio 'I'elevisione 
Iialiana, SE’NN — Socieia Elcuronuclcarc 
Na/ion.ilc, CiEMTNA—Geoininerana Nazionalc, 
1*MSA—Socieia InimobilicUe, ('ONIEL—(-om- 
pagnie Nai^ionulc Imprese EleiiriLhe, SlliO— 
Impresc lilcli riche d'Olircmare, SlRTI— 
Socieia Iialiana Reti Tclefomche Inteina/ionali. 

TIic report goes on to describe the events of 
the 1964 financial year in relation to SIP and 
L>iher associated companies and al<«o gives full 
details of tlic history and developiiKiU of com¬ 


p lilies in wInVh holdings had been acquired 
more recenily. 

At the end of 1964, the STET Gioup 
employed 52,122 people. 

'Fhe (Ordinary CJcneral Meeting approved the 
Balance Sheet for the financial year which 
closed with a net pioiit of LU.12,75Iin. and 
an uncJiangcd 7.5 per cent dividend; the 
Extiaordinary Gener.il Alccling then .tpproved 
tlie amendment of articles 3, II, lO, 19 and 
21 of the Gompany Statutes, made neccssniy 
by the desire to bring these ariieles into hne 
with the functions of the S'l ET Group follow¬ 
ing the acquisition of the new holdings and 
the leorganisaiimi of the trroup u.s a whole. 

'Flic meeting of the Board of Directors held 
immediately after the Ordinary and Extra¬ 
ordinary .Meetings regretfully considered the 
request by Dott. Ing. Giulio (2ur4 to be relieved 
of his duties as Managing Director and formally 
expressed to him tlie Board’s thanks and its 
nppreeiation of his long years of outstnndmg 
service bo;h to the companies of the Ciroup and 
to S'FF.T. Fhc Board Uicn appointed the lion 
.Avv. Arriiro Paganelli as ('.hainnan, Don. Ing. 
Giulio Cura and Prof. Aw. Eugenio Muioli as 
N^ice Chnirnwn, and Doit. Garlo Ccrutti as 
General Manager and Member <if the Board. 


ElU Quarterly Economic Review 

URUGUAY 

AND 

PARAGUAY 

Vi'hile the Paraguayan cc'onomy 
continues its mild boom, Uruguay’s 
chances of refinancing its mounting 
joreign debts have not been improved by 
internal inflationary measures. The 
Review relates the present crisis to the 
need for widespread reforms—political as 
well as economic. 

Details and subscription rates from: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELUGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 

27 St, James's Place London 5 in 
HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 Bast A2nd Street Sew York 
NV 10017 Murray Hill 7-6850 

L. Vertcal, 

CENCI-Uruguay Misionea 1361 
Montevideo 6.53.56 


THE TU1N^EL PORTLAND CEMENT/^^i 1 

COMPANY LIMITED 



Year ended 31st March 1965 




1965 

1964 

Group Net Profits less Minority Interests 

£1,6.37,351 

£1,709,228 

Dividends paid or reconunended 

£704,457 

£725,864 

Applied in writing off dtscoont and 



expenses of Debenture Issue 

— 

£68,334 

Retained 

£932,894 

£915,030 ! 

Dividends on 10/- *A’ Ordinary Shares 


i 

and 10/- Units of Ordinary Stock 

I/lld 

1/iid : 

Special distribution not subject to tax 

^ 2 /o 

?if>/ 1 

^2 /<> 1 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on the 9th September 1965 

Copies of the Annual Report and Ai\ aunts may be olttaincdjrvm The Registrar at 105 PUcadillyy London 1 / 


_ . . 

- . !| 
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ASSAM FRONTIER TEA 


The Annual General Meeting of The Assam 
Frontier Tea Company Limited will be held on 
September 9th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the Chairman, Sir Charles Miles, 
OBE: 

Following the Offer made on November 6, 
1964, the Company has now acquired the w'hole 
of Che issued Capital of The Budla Beta Tea 
Company, Limited which became a wholly 
owned Subsidiary with effect from January 1, 
1964. Accordingly, the Accounts show the 
results of the first twelve months* trading as a 
group. 

The group profit before Taxation, for the year 
ended December 31, 1964 is £233,384. Taxa¬ 
tion absorbs £131,167, and the profit after tax 
stands at £102,217. 

The 1964 Season's Nonh India crop was the 
largest ever produced and in the case of our 
group, the total crop was nearly 1,300,000 lbs. 
in excess of that harvested by The Assam 
Frontier and Budla Beta Tea Companies com¬ 
bined in the previous year. 

The Board recommend a dividend of IS per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock, which is in line with 
the forecast. 

With regard to the current year, the group 
crop to the end of July it 6,004,240 lbs., an 
Increase of 357,520 lbs. when compared with the 
same period last year. We are continuing to 
manufacture orthodox teas during the early 
months of the season. Reports on this early 
manufacture have been satisfactory. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

COLVERN LIMITED 

A YEAR OF SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting of 
Cdvem Limited was held on August 17th in 
London, Mr L. A. Reddatt (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement 
which had been circulated with tlie report and 
accounts for the year ended March 3i, 1965: 

I indicated in my Interim Report in January 
last that turnover and profits were proceeding 
at a satisfactorily higher level compared with 
the previoua year. This trend continued 
throughout the year and I am pleased to report 
that output reached a new high level. 

With an increased demand, coupled with pro¬ 
duction economies, we have been able to offset 
lome of the ever rising costs in labour and raw 
materials tfiat reduce profit margins, with the 
reaidt tliat Pre-Tax Profits at £269,842 are 
approximately 14 per cent higher than the 
£236,906 last year. 

After Taxation, which absorbs £132,237, the 
Profit remaining amounts to £137,605, and on 
this resuk your Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of IS per cent on the Ordinary Share 
Capital, making a total for the year of 221r per 
cent (compared with the equivalent of 22^ per 
cent last year after adjustmenc for the Capital 
increase of August, 1964). 


ST. MARTINS PROPERTY CORPORATION LIMITED 

Extracti from Mr J. B. Andrews* review with the Accounts for the year ended March 
31, 1965. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 

Development programme continues to expand. Gross Rent and Service charges increased 
from £1,656,675 to £2,795,600 during 1965 and now exceed £3m. Profit after taxation was 
£736,515 compared wiili £494,213. Dividend of 18 per cent for year (16 per cent). £147,775 
added to Graeral Reserve and carry forward increased by £52,880. 

CAPITAL aiANGES 

Issued Share Capital now £5,780,812 compared with £4,310,663 due mainly to atquisiiion 
of Cliarterbridge Corporation Limited. Capital Reserves increased by £8,683,544 to £ 13,635,807 
as a result of share premiums on new capital and revaluation of properties. 

PROPERTY INVESTMENTS 

Total holdings including dcvelopmcni projects at cost increased by £24,732,211 to 
£53,863,397 during Oic year. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

After providing for nc^v taxation, yields from new developments will be lo\scr but with 
careful judgement the Company will continue to play a profitable part in the modernisation 
of our towns and cities with benefit to shareholders and the community. Ihc Company, 
working in close co-operation with a number of Local Authorities, has established a reputation 
which should ensure the continuance of useful work in this field. 

PROSPECTS 

With Corporation Tax at 35/40 per cent it may be expected that a dividend of 18 per 
cent will be maintained in 1966/67 subject to a po.ssiblc shortfall which is unlikely to prove 
significant. Thereafter a modest gro vih in distributable profits may be expected from year 
to year. 

DIRECrORS 

Mr J. E. Lloyd, FCA was elected Deputy Chairman and Mr T. L. Grimley was co-opted 
to the Board with appointment as Assistant Managing Director. 


National circumstances, particularly uncer¬ 
tainties with regard to Taxation, make it even 
more difficult tlian usual to forecast results for 
the current year. 

The working week in the Engineering Indus¬ 
try which was reduced to 41 hours in December, 
1%4, was further reduced to 40 hours on July 5, 
1965, with a consequent increase in labour costs. 
TTiis will also have an effect on material prices, 
and whilst some of these increased costs may 
be recovered by price adjustments, the major part 
will have to be absorbed if we arc to retain the 
competitive position we now enjoy particularly 
in Export markets. 

Nevertheless, Orders continue at satisfactory 
levels and on reviewing tlie first three months of 
the year your Directors are quietly confident 
that yoiu* Company will continue to progress 
w'ith the continued expansion of the Electronics 
Industry. 

The repoit and accounts were adopted. 


CASSIAR ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

Sy nopsis of The Report for the Year 1964 

Subsequent to the end of the fiscal year, the 
authorised capital of the company was increased 
from 4 million .shares to S million shares wioliouc 
nominal or par value and an additional 815,000 
shares were issued. The capital i.ssued and out¬ 
standing now sttinds at 4,775,000 shares. The 
sale of 815,000 shares to substantial customers 
has provided the company with $9,740,00(7, 
which will be used to bring the Clinton Creek 
property into production and to provide addi¬ 
tional harbour and warehousing faciliiies at 
North Vancouver. 

During 1964 there was a definite firming of 
the market for asbestos fibre, and late in the 
year it became evident that a rapid growth in 
the demand for the higher quality asbestos 
cement fibres was imminent. Steps were taken 
to interest major customers in the Clinton Creek 
mine as an important source of their new asbes¬ 
tos requirements, which resulted in die financing 
arrangements set out above. 

A preliminary estimate of the ore outlined by 
the exploration and development work at the 
Clinton property during 1964 was 12,3(X),000 
tons, having an approximate value of $12.30 per 
ton of ore. Drilling during the current year 
indicates that Uiis estimate may be doubled by 
the current year's programme. Design and 
engineering of tlie plant is under tvay and 
construction is expected to commence early in 
1966. 

Forecasts for the Cassiar mine indicate that 
profits will be sufficient to maintain the current 
dividend on the increased capitalisation. 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
Assets end Liabilities, December 31, 1944 


Net workinf capital. $3,497,143 

Territorial Supply Company Limited ... 225,000 

Plant and Equipment. 15,827,709 

Mining Claims and Properties. 2,590,712 

Deferred development. 7,693,810 

Total. $29,834,454 

Deduct—Purchase contract payable .... 300,OOO 

—Deferred taxes. 4,490,080 

—Accumulated depreciation.. 7,434,5f2 

Capital and surplus. $17,409,642 

Shares of capital stock issued at end of 
period..... 3.940.000 
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ECONONICmLYSI 


VICTORIA 

INSTITUTE OF COLLEGES 
(AUSTRALIA) 


Applications are invited for the position of Economic Analyst now vacant in 
our Montreal Head Office. This is a most attractive opportunity for a graduate 
economist to participate in long-range forecasting of general economic 
conditions and of the economic environment related to company operations 
and planning. 

Candidates should hold an honours degree in economics, have a good 
knowledge of macro-economics, as well as related statistical methods and 
a firm background in mathematics. Preference will be given to candidates 
with at least three years' business experience. 

Chemcel (1963) Limited is a major chemical man-made fibre and textile 
^ manufacturing concern with sales in 1965 of approximately one hundred 
million dollars. The company offers excellent conditions of employment, 
generous relocation assistance to Montreal and a starling salary fully 
commensurate with qualifications. 

Please reply by airmail giving details of education and experience together 
with personal particulars. Your enquiry will be kept in confidence and wilt bo 
answered. Interviews for suitable candidates will take place at London 
offices of The Canadian Immigration Services from September 16 to 20. 

Chemcel (1963) Limited 
Department A, 1155 Dorchester Bivd W. 

^ Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


NESTLE 


require 

YOUNG ECONOMISTS 

in ihcir Planning Department to assist in the formulation of 
the Company’s plans and objectives. There are i\so vacancies 
in this department, which is concerned with the collation and 
analysis of economic and statistical data and advice to 
management on developments: 

1. PLANNING SPECIALIST. This appointment is suitable for 

a graduate, preferably in economics, who has already acquired 
two or three years’ practical experience in business. He will 
work as part of a team in providing planning advice and 
assistance to the operating divisions of the Company and in 
evaluating plans against objectives. An important task will 
be the anal)sis of the problems the Cmnpany will f.icc in 

the future. (Ref. 65/.Y%) 

2. PfxANNINC ASSISTA.N r who will be primarily concerned 

with the analysis and projection of basic information 
extending over a wide range of economic and marketing 
matters. The post w'ould suit a recently qualilied graduate 
in economics and/or statistics, or a man who has gained 
industrial experience in forecasting and business control 

activity. (Ref. 65.3‘>5) 

AppUcations \uirinfi quaUiit utitnis nutl vvpt^rirnrr, qinutm; 

the appropriate reference numher, \htmUl he \ent to: 


The Ptnonnel Officer, 
The Nestis Co. Ud., 
St Geon|e*ls House, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


Position of 
Vice President 

Tin: \icioRiA iNsrmiiT? np cotjFORS was recently established 
under legislation by the Government of the State of Victoria. 
The Interim Council of the Institute is now inviting applications 
for the post of Vice President at a salary not less than £6,000 
(Australian) per annum, the actual salary depending on the 
qualilicalions .and experience of the successfiii applicant and 
subject to discussion, along with other conditions such as 
suixTannuaiitin, transport, leave and the like. 

The Inicrim Council will be looking to appoint to this post a 
person with ac.idcmic qualifications, administrative experience, 
tirivc and eneigy to carry' forward this important development 
in education, and a capacity to maintain cordial relations with 
the m.iny people with whom the Vice President will come in 
active contact. Applicants need not Dcccssarily have held an 
.icadeinie position. 

The liisiiuiic itself will not be a teaching instiliiiion hut, in 
accordance with the State I cgislation, may admit to membership 
as an alViliatcd college any institution olfcring tertiary education, 
other than the Universities of Victoria, the objects of the 
Instiuiie are to foster the development and improvement in its 
atlill.iicd colleges of tertiary education in technical, commercial 
.ind other fields of teaming, including the liberal arts and 
humanities. 

The Institute is also responsible for a number of other functions 
related to the general development of tertiary education, the 
development .and coordination of activities and the financial 
requirements of its alliliatcd colleges. 

The Instiliile is empowered to award degrees, diplomas and 
other awards to students of aflitiated colleges who have attained 
the required standards in courses approved by the In.siiiiiie. 
Any degree awarded will only be for Ciiurses of study com- 
par.ible m standard to that required for the award of a degree 
in a Unoersity. 

The Institute will be governed by Council of 28 members, 
jssisted by a permanent secretariat comprising a Vice President, 
a Secretary and other staff. The Vice President will be the 
(. hief Eveeutive of the Institute in a c.Tpaeiiy somewhat similar 
to that of a Vice Chtanccllor of a University. In addition 
to conducting the .itfairs of the Institute, the Vice President 
will also he chairman of the Board of Stiulies, which will make 
TO Council recommendations in regard to instniction, studies, 
evaminations, research and admission to degrees, diplomas and 
other awards. Applications for a Secretary and other staff 
members are currently being sought in Au.stralia. 

rurihcr information, including a copy of the Victoria Institute 
tif ( oflcces .Act. may be tibtaincd from Mr. F. Barnes. Suite 11, 
474 St. kilda Road. Melbourne, Australia /Telephone; 26-3.108). 
live Chairman of the Interim Cojncil (Mr. W. H. Connolly, 
C.B.E.) wall he in l.ondon for the second half of September, 
and may he contacted through the oflice of the Agent-General 
for Victoria. Victoria House, Melbourne Place, The Strand, 
) ondon, W.C,2 (Telephone: Temple Bar 2656). 

A ppiiretiions shotihf he nt'Cffmpnniefl hv a recent phofntfraph 
and sill mid juice full name, date of hirih, marital s'tare, qnaliti- 
laiions. experieme, pnhliiarions. previous appointments and 
preu'tit position, and names and addresses of three referees, 
1 hey should he forwarded hefore Oetober 16, 1965, to: 

THE CHAIRMW 
INTERIM COUNCIL 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE OF COLLEGES 
C/o STATE ELECTRICITY CO.M.MISSION OF ViCniRIA 
22 WILLIAM STREEF, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 



MilKtinCNmIliKdv 

The Institute of Marketing require a Course 
Director for the College of Maiketing in 
London, to organise and direct programmes 
of courses and seminars covering the entire 
span of marketing. This is an excellent 
opportunity for a young successful marketing 
executive to make a useful contribution to 
the rapidly expanding field of business 
studies. It also provides an 
opportunity to contribute 
through research to mar¬ 
keting knowledge. 
Applieants should pos¬ 
sess a University degree 
(preferably in the social 
sciences) and have held 
a responsible position in marketing man¬ 
agement. A post-graduate diploma and or 



membership of a professional institute would 
be an advantage. Business experience in more 
than one field is desirable and the ability to 
communicate effectively is e&sential. It is 
unlikely that the snccessful candidate will be 
under 30. 

A minimum salary of £2,000 to £2,250 will 
be paid according to experience. Benefits 
include pension scheme, car allowance and 
an opportunity to increase earnings appre¬ 
ciably after completion of training. 

Reply in confidence, sending brief curriculum 
vitae to: 

The Director, 

Institute of Marketing, 

Marketing House. 

Richbell Place, 

Lamb's Conduit Street. 

London, W.C.l. 


The Electricity Councii Research Centre 
MANA6ER Engineering Research 

The Elciiricilv Council urc crcaiiiii! a rc<*ciiich aiui Jevelopnicul cciiUc :ii C.iponluii>i 
ia Cheshire wliose objcciivcs. .igaiiist uu economic buckgiound. arc. 

•To c\pU»rc and c\ploil ihc versatility of clcclncitv as a rchnctl and inhcrenil> 
controllable soiiivc of cnerjix. to supply ihc evael needs of each iiulividuHl 
acti\ilv ol the euinniuniiy. in the houscliold, commeue, .igMcnilLiie and industrv ; 

• To devise lncan^ ot imptoving the disiribulK»n ol this enertry to those C4>nsumcrs. 

To attain these objectives the Dircclm of Ifie eentre will be aided bv a team of managers 
— research engineering: rescafch sciences, developnien' projects; adininislraii'e and 
cngincci mg services. 

The research cngineciinu manager will work in cli'se eoHaboraiion with the sciences 
research manager to help create and load a number ot tnici disciplinary researeh sections. 
He win be expected to co-operate with the dcvclopment-pu»jeet manager whose task it is 
to apply the objective basic research results ol the research seclit'ns '1guc commercially 
viable processes and equipments 'I hc Cleclncily ( itiincil v\ish to appoint to this p4>st a 
research cngiits'cr ol propci ability in objective basic research inU> a nuinher ol fields ol 
engineering science. Ihc successful candidate should have a good ilcgrce in cngincciing. 
lia\s' undertaken post graduate study, probably hut not necessarily in a branch 4»f clcclncal 
engineering, have sht'wii signs ot (he inic])ei.iu.il abihiy ind inicgnty necessary to lead a 
sucecsslul research team. 

• Ihc sttlury will he ivithin £3.215 to £4,590 p.:i licpcnfliiig un ubilily. ugc. and 
apliludc for Ihc pOHl. 

i{ifflu tHnfUs iitvtnf! details of u\ie. c\pt’iicnt t-. prvsrni position and satars. 

slioaid he suhniined to Mr A. //. Hitfshes, Asststanf Sciu'iars irMahlisliincuis). 3d MiUhanK. 
Lo4hU*o, .S.M .1. h\ Seplenther 17. 1^5. 

Quote Ref.: i:C'0/487. 
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j Kent County Council 

i Phi n n i ng Dcpai tme n t 

Vl>pll« .Kuitih aio invltea lui uviimuiimiu' tn 
■ iruiMe*--!mu mid if^pcir.iblc iiu.t.s ii< ibf 
I (ollir.i m«'. liiMilrs; 

I (HI ni‘. ( (:i.')tn-c*j isfi, 

. O) wi'jiiL* i:i) (f. i 771)- I ’j.'jsn. 

Il l Si:ia* UO ( m.GllI- C Mill, 

I (cl) suiiH An ( c 1. 4 'i 5 -r: 1 ,'M(iI 

I TJiu tb iavgd\AKl aaj Mik vaL:rM«ci 

' pfoirnimine otf ixiolttvtt planniti>; ■^ork (ai 
nwtft the pi'CHxuu’R tor nebBtemtol exwivth u\ 
population, and the empliiewiimt. lelsar« and 
tnmRpcM'C hAuIhilen nmurtroe ftuliMumial 
iiibmi u‘pl:iiininu u'oik i.s hi huiid. aiul 
snK'Ml prniik'm in rid.iilim to n»on*')in’- 

• hi’ cliiiimt.'i of Kent'.'! ulti.utive \I11 u:h"’. 
Olllit’ki.s s'lili* in niiikc ii riinst i uHivi* 

MpiJi'utirh to 11 m tiu'inulation ut pullc;k, the 
rniitrol ot Iniportnnt drvclainrimt projATt*- mid 
) li art nrcuud. 

Candiclai^:. Im all posU reuAt be Clturlfrecl 
I own Plunnris. (rt.repi lluit lut pfisi (di 
iuii.MaifnAltr>ti ulll be given lo applUiout.N who 
McndtiMili iillv niuilinvd but Imve iioi \«‘i 
beoji plfi'rfj Ti» I'uipomfo lUBmbei.Uiiii ui ilu 
Town PlRnnltii' Initttutf 

In 8c:iie HK two v.icnncicR bk'i'K , uiid Im 
mil* I'orpmute ini’inbcibhip ol the "R l.B .V. 
will ulso Im- niTOswiiv For the oUu’r. 
expeaieuc*' oi and aptitude Ccm rAiAtwiob uorc 
nei eKNiin- fn tlir ToriDUfatlrm nt polli’v v.MlI 
be ii’milrud. Po&th (b) (el aiid idi uill be 
tillfld mill tliflr kicatinn dertded ucr-ortltne 
till* esptiUMiir. iiblllli iind mii>i lal axiLitiule fd 
luremiHrul candidates. Tlu? Ocpartnieiil fui-- 
lit MmiFdone, runtuibiirA uml 
Crra\«u.aiHi. 

AopllruTioiis, with iiiinies ol l\ici rplcife* 
to iht‘ ruuni> rUuinin;: (.'..uni\ Hull 

MuidHioiic. In tiopreiidNM (i iwjti ,n enrelii|H'- 
iiuti ico.l ■■ ('oiilnU-m 111 I ’' 


Draft Adrertispinont 

KlNtK*^TON rOU.KOf OF TV.OHNOr Of. V 

DKPARTMKNT OF nOt^lNFt^ AMO 
bofi vr, STunii'.s 

Research Assistant (Ref: F.33) 

-Alipllfzitifiii’ uu» iiivllHtl ftoni f'ij»diiiW“ 

In rvonomii-fc or MiK'iolucr lor u puin u’- 
Hiv-si’HTi’h AsM.stiint, til t.ikf p(H't In im 
liifiiili'. Into the rliiiiu’inK I'runoiriii iiiid 
soi-ul stniriuii* ot this pHrlirui.iil.’ 

awn <>! Orrater T ntidnii 
Till* MKVf.usfiil appUi-aiit ulll bo 
eoroiiniBiid to nan for a hUilMn' drigroo 
Siiliiiy HriUe- CTfM) X CL'.'i LHlHIp i 
Fuiihi'i pui'iioulais, and applltanim . 
loitn uhlrh should bo iptumod In . 

Scpifiubci 0. p»fir». from Iho 
Vace-IMim ipnl. Kmc.ston Collosf cl 
Tfirhiuilous. F«ii*hyn Hoad. 

Kingston upon Tiinnioi. 

Titr: noYAi. DORoonR of 

K1NC1.SK»N Ul>ON THAMJiaS 


Appliculinns fiio iinitrd tur 0 -i:i worl:* 
li'i-tuiinu 111 the Unltcil .^lateH on iliv 
crniiiirnu- posiiinn In Uiit.iln tind it*' oilo< i 
on tho inloiiiuluin:iI sit tin lion Full details 
ol (|iiiilifl<-:«tuin.«^ to Bo\ iMpi 


University of Strathclyde 

DLl*AKT.m.Nl OF I-f^ONO.MlfK. 

LecturericfAssistaut Lecture}a in 
Et'onomics 

Xpphfutumn are initled tm ihe above 
post.s. 

Halary wiilo: Iiorlurrr £ l.40f)-£»..'ino 
A.ssvsi!inl Us’luror .(. I ObO->: 1 .‘.‘'isi pei 
unmuii with FBS.U. 

I’Sirthei- parthnibii-a and uppliruiioii 
fiM'iiP- tiia.v be ubluincrJ lx put tli*' 

Pe dstiar. Unlvendtv pf fitnilhftr«lo 
CVeorite Btroet. OIakhov. CM. nUh 'Mio.i 
Iippllr.icloiih bhrilllcl W lorl'vd b\ 

Aifp:«>inbL-i i:i. I'lfib 


University of Now .South 
Wales 

Lecturer 

j School oj AiK'ounUutcjt 

' AptilKalions me inilt«d foi uppo.oiMii n' if 
tho .sbn\o-Micntiunrd po.slitoii 
1 Babio : £A:i.4l>0 raixve £A:i.l7l) pei i(iin,i.n 
I CiRiimeni iiiu* .’(Mluiy will be urc-uidiri;> u, 
fiu.ilinruiiCHM and expcilence 

Appli''aiifs iiuiM lKi\e -i dtsiinKUkslird 
j rieiiiioiiile rocotd Fisirru.i] expeiInnc** i* 
dcM'ublc and Uni\ei'«ity teutliiiiu OKpeiieti'.r 
wrjtiid bo an udv:uita!i:t‘ 

PretAireni'c will be given to appUonnf viih 
a spcc-iul In forest In one oi num' ot the 
tollo^^lnK ttjeas—PoonuntiijK th«w\. fltiuno'ul 
arcoiintiMi;. inul inutiaKorlsiI iicfounrlnit 
Oppoitiinitten oxlst loi teurhliui ut boll) tlw 
p«Mi and honourii levels. Grunt.s .ire uvallubla 
Ui oMlst i-«»euirh 
DetailB of appoliifniont. liu ludlnix 
Auperannimilun. study leuve. huuxlns sclionit 
muj be obtained rrum llio A.'uni hitiun ol 
Gominonweallh UiiivurKltles (nriindi OHIoai 
NfiiilboioUKh Houflo Pall Mull. London. S.W'.l 
Applu’utlons olose. Ill Austiaha and London, 
oil JO, lOeS. 
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BANK OFFICERS 

mm am mi 

( .iiocr .ippoimnwnls ovcincMn .ik- ;ivailablc to bankcis of 20 lo >5 
\c;u> ol .igc. Appliciuits up lo .i.nc 25 Khould Ho singk* men .mj have 
eompleiccl at least I*arl I of the Institute of Bankeis* Fxamiiialicin. 
Marriage is not a bar tu oldci men, but they should have completed 
Ns in procesR of completing) Pan 2 of the Institute nsamination. 
rhese are esreer appoiinmcnis with excellem piospects. The yotmgei 
age group eonimences seiviee in Wesi Africa with cnsolmivnis normally 
in life rcfdoQ of p.u. Svikoics of otdur men arc higher and 

i will be considered .it iiiIcivh'w. 

A Free rurm.shcd ijuaiteis ovcis^^'a*. 

★ First-class non-comribiirois Pension Vheme .md rciircmc'iu .it 
age 55. 

^ Ijghieen-uionih loins with lti8 days' leave hcrweoii eiieh roui, 
£lt)t) kit .dionance on appomimL’iit. I ice iiKdival aiuntion 
ONcrscas (though lUii iKwIth leeoul is cxcvlicnn lice uawl. 
Interxiews ai'r.mged in I ondon 
Wine, giMuy full paiiieuLirs, u> IIk SceieUiy. 

' BANK OK wr.sr \^RI( A IIMIIID. 

37 Graccchiitch Sricct. t oiuli>n« T. (\3. 


k Vacant Post 

THE INTERNATIONAL TIN 
COUNCIL 

I lU' liiirrn.iih>ititi liii ( ituncil iiix.uo appli ..iiiodh i.ir ’Itt pnsr ol 
SsSiSiXNI SlfRhTARY I>m'ics \mII nifliiJc ai>rK on ihc Uiiaitt'd 
.iainiiiiNii,4liiii) (i| iIk Inu IimOi'imI liii i.ti) iitlc*!KOVcruilU'illii! 

:iKr*‘vinvn( Midi 21 ctnlnUK'^ iii iiti;utlKrsUi|!i) uih) uii cvihuiriu 
icM.tnh 111 die iiiify hv (lie Ounicil u) iiMihli-nis .ilticiing ihc im pmitMHi 

SpplK.fnts sltmitj )i;Mt* rvixruiu-e m :ulinjiiisir.iruiM. cvomiinn; rcsear^'h nr 
'.vfirr.tl KimPcss Snme t.iiciW ti'dj'c nf lan;:u.if*fs ilosir*ih\' Otticcs la I onitnu 
Miii-rnmioii.i) stjiff Stil.ir> sole is it.*i|s In 175 lif 12.4441 per tiiimiin Nim- 
cnnirrhiiiorv pcnsiim schciMc Applic-.iiniiis. wiih rii;i pariicu)urs. -shoulil Ih* 
ti’i.n\..*d li> llic Secret,ir> IrJctn (liiiii:il I in L’miiicil. Hnynurk* i ll•)usc. 
’s Mti'in.irUii, I iiruUm, S NN I. ni i IaUt ih.in Oc'.ohcr 4 IW5. 

:fjL - 


STATE BANK OF PAKISTAN 

Applications are invited from Pakistan Nationals 
for the post of Assistant Director in the Depart¬ 
ment of Research, State Bank of Pakistan, 
Central Directorate, Karachi. The post carries an 
initial pay of Rs.900/- per month in the scale of 
pay of Rs.900-75-1500 plus Local Allowance 
of Rs.50/- per month. House Allowance at the 
.rate of 15 per cent of pay and other facilities as 
admissible under the rules. 

Qualifications:—High academic qualifications, 
preferably a Ph.D. in Economics from a foreign 
University, with experience in research work. 

Age: not more than 40 years, relaxable in the 
case of highly qualified candidates. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, experi¬ 
ence with attested copies of certificates and 
Testimonials should reach the Director of Estab¬ 
lishment, State Bank of Pakistan, Central 
Directorate, P.B. No. 4456, Karachi latest by the 
^l^lst August, 1965. Candidates already employed 
^'should apply through their employers. 


Opportunity in Canada 


Investment Analyst 


L.e.tding ( itnadian Tnvestment House offci^ i ehaTlenging 
opporiuniiy for an cspcricncvd to head its 

research itcparlmcnt. Must have above average wiiling 
.ibitih and be capable of producing delailcd research 
m.ircrial in practical icporl I'orin. rnginccring or 
Icchnical Nick ground could be considered an advantage. 
May be rccjiiired to (ravel fritm time to time acnvss 
f anada and in Europe. Salaiy ’I*Il),(MM) SI 5,000 depending 
on ahiliry and espcrieitee. (A marricil nun \^ith tiAO 
children would enjoy a net income of SStbOU lo S12,000 
after ia\c\.l Bciieriis include IVnsion Plan, sickness aod 
accdcii! coverage and gituip life insiir.mcc. 

Location: Montreal, Canada 

IntcTMcws will be arranged in London. 

Pie.ISC leplv. giving qiialificalimis and experience, to: 

IVO. Bov 2If). Place d'Annes, Montreal 1, ( an.ida. 


ECONOMIC CONSULTANTS LIMITED 

(>111 i.ipid giovvih has ertak'd iinmedi.ite v,ic.incics for additional 
v-LoiUTitUNis. (. 1 ) 5'tntng giaduaies. pussibly \v]|li some po<<i(gr;uIuat€ 
It.search or iiidustiiiil experience since giadiialing: ib) Those with some 
years ol ussful experience, in the 25 35 ,igc biaekct. 

In Isoih cases a minimum tiii.ililiLiilion is a I list or Gn<>d Second 
in eeoiiomtes or closely related subject. A go«>d knowledge of 
m.iihetnatics .lud or statistics would be an advantage. 

I he work consists ol indiisiiy studies (often for new caynlal 
iMOKsisi. KL'mn;»l ceoaoiuic studies; questions of industiinl lucaiion 
.ind ilisiiibiiiiiui : eeoiiomics of urban giowth. and similar problems. 
It is dilTieiilt and cTtallenging work, and makex heiny dcmrmds on 
ihose NNhtt uiuleiiake it: hm it gives plenty of opporuinilies lo ni.akc 
new coiiLiibiJiions in iltr.xc iKldx .Since we rt'quirc appheanis of bigh 
..biliiy .lie pi.pared to p,i> conc’.pondingly altr.ietrvc sfd.ures. 

Please vvifre. cnelosiiisi fuT! details of ednc.iiion. qii.ilifieafioits and 
cx|vru'itce to W. b. Luitiell. Managing l>Ticeti>r, I'conOTnic (^-onsuHanlt 
I imiletl. 2 llowaid Siicel, London, \V t 2. 


SENIOR RESEARCH EXECUTIVES 

Mistrial aad Ctaanaar 

A leading Reseatch Organisation has vacancies for two Rtscaixh 
Executives. 

(a) A Project Director, capable of taking compfecc charge of 
r esearch projects in the consumer field, with fuff r e sponsIbiHty 
for their pianning and costing and for deciding on the appro¬ 
priate techniques co be used. The cansHdate must be us^ to 
discussing research with cUents, and of handNng (if not generac- 
ing) a large volume of research surveys each year. He will 
prc^bly ROW be a No. 2 in a manufacturing company's 
research division, or in a iTsearch agency, and ready to take 

I ' further responsibility. 

> (b) A Pro}cct Dlrcccer, co carry out the san\c function In the 

industrial field. He wilt undoubtedly already have had experi¬ 
ence In IndiMtrfat Research, and ideally wiN have a Degree in 
Chemistry or Engineering. He must be able to present his 
findings in the form of a lucid practical report. 

Both candidates will probably be in the 2S-30 age bracket. Selarict. 
according to experience. wMI be in the region of £2»00(b—£2,500. 

Each position carries an opportunity co share in the responsibility for 
increasing the turnover and profttabifity of this fast developing 
company. 

Apply m confidence to the Comptiny's Peisonnci Consultants: 

MICHAEL PAINE ASSOCIATES LIMITED 
68a, Wigmore Street, W.l 
WELBECIC 1914 

I — Marketing and Publicity Al>l}eJftttri9fits — 
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MARKET 

RESEARCH 


A flr«t-cla« opening Km arisen for a young man, ugcd 21-26, of dcgr^^e 
Nlandard, with an Economic and'or Suti-sticttl background Based in (he 
Marketing Reuarch department ut Hayca. he wnl he ennaged initially on sales 
and marketing aiiaiyiea. lull tininmu will be given in the various functions 
of the department and thcro arc opporiuiiitiea tor progressk into liie Product 
Management urea. 

Salary and conditniris are those of a large progressive company Please 
write initially, giving brief details ol personal history, to . 


HEIN2P 


The Personnel Officer, 

H. J. Heinz Company Ltd., 
Hayes Park, Hayes. Middlesex 


UNITED MiDunnu crnnY 

NATIONS 


RTATTHTiniANR are eonatantlv requtrad 
tor leeUnlcal a.ssihcunce auiKtinienta In 
developing couiitnei. in particular: 


I. CHIhK OOVLRNMENT STATIB- 
T!CTAN—TANZANIA. Tn direct the 
Central Statlaileal Bureau Duiu- 
iloii two years Initially. 

II. QOVKRNMgJIT STATISTICIAN-^ 
BSCHUANAI^ND To esUbllbli and 
direct Rtatlsrleal unit: to co-ordinate 
Niaciatical work ot ililTereut dojiLut- 
iiiftnU: to aiuilat in prepariii'i Gmund 
l(#r a new devulupuienl plan: to 
ot-'ialiirv and direct m-aervlve trwla- 
lug. Ouraifon one year inlclally. 


«TfM IPIO.ATUJN.A- ft Ifood dcfrree wlih 
f.ubntaut>Hl relevant eapeiietice Including 
Kovernnienl.il 


HAT,ARTF.S with allowances are at trac¬ 
tive. 


0 .& 

Assistant 

Applications arc invited for the 
above post in the l‘.stablishtneiii 
Scciion til the Oonnry Clerk's 
Drpartmeni from isersutH wiili 
several years* eapcrience in O. A M 
icchniqncLs (including job evuliialion) 
prctcrahiv ns uppl.cd to Local or 
Public Aulhoriiiea. 

Salary icule £l,760-£2,07f. 


Job de.sciiptUiii.s and application fuiins 

llOIII . 


Five-day week, aupcraiinualitin, etc. 


RADIO NFWMRFI-'C BBC rrqulreH AsaJ'runt 
to act uh Him l|icwriter and Piudui-cr foi ihc 
v.i>ioii.‘. Roiiit' and Overseae edit(oM.s ot 
H.idlo NBiv:ir**el and Ita us.snciateri pm'otnitnes 
K'owMitlal uuiihliculioiis: Uvclv and intormed 
intcresc in all ahpacia of uurreut uiTuhs. 
iiinltrv to oilginati' ideas tor (uiront aiT-iltv 
looi'ianiiiiea and to turn uuc balanced und 
well written .seripi.H. often under entreme 
prc.'«sur«. Knowled't^ of Nludio tochntqucs an 
udvantatrr. Candidates under :(.S yenrs of 
'••re will be preferred Rhllt duties, Including 
all-night work Saluiy £1..5Ti) (may be 
ii<''.her if rinullllciitioiis excepilonali. ii.sinr; 
hv unnuul increments of T'lO und pri)i:r'‘.s.siM» 
after two years' itaiisfactory iservice to 
j: 1.7SS X to £3.370 innx. p.u. Write 
fitr ttiipllnation frtrm letirloslng addressed 
eiiveloijc and quoting reicrence Sit O .~i4i) 1 1 > i 
to AppointmiMii.s neiiurtiuciu, UliC. Luiidun 
W 1. within li ve d ays _ 

University of Bristol 


Aopliratiniiv Bie invited tor the po.«t nf 
lecturer (Uiude It) In cconoinicR and 
oiinriittanal reaearch tenable troiii 
Ocl filler, 19CS. 

Salary within the pteale f 1,40(1 to CV AtiA 
pci nnnuiii with .xupei anniuttloo bcneibe. 

F'lirlher paiticulai-s may be ubta'iicd tiom 
the llMlatrar. UnlverHlty Senate ilttUMi, 
Ri'i.hioI 3, to whom applications .should >>e 
.■>unt bv October 7th. 


University of Edinbui'sh 

Department of Orpciniaation oj 
Industry und Commerce 


AppMcatlonn are Invited for two piMis >d 
i.t.CTimi.ll <ir AS.Sl.STANr Li-C'lUi4*.H 
In me above Dwpiiriment. 

Preference wdl he givnu to candlduic* 
with InteVR'^ts ui onu ur mure u[ liic 
hillowliii; licld'i 
(iiv.iiATioNAi. ursr.Aiicii 
llUaiNJ JjS STAflSlICS 
DAl’A pilOf'lSHINil 
The duimi iiioMii 'll one of tho'e ape'-iaTv 
designated bv ilie U D C and ilu* 
c'uundiiti.ins lor Maiia M'liicnt Kdiicuf 'm 
tor the luriher devvlupinunt of adv i-o -d 
work in Maungntneni bcndicii 
Aalary soalM: 

looiurer, £1,400 a £84 to C2,So&. 
Av,ii»tf4nt Lectiir *r, .£1.050 £13 lu Cl ■'7.‘» 

with placement accordlnf* to qutill(l«*fttioiib 
and c.';pi.‘iieiicv, and F S S.U hendii.s 
Appltratlon'' tux eop«'*st ehoulfi be 
lodged not later than tfeptenibar :tu. imi.^. 
with ll|i uiiderKigned, Itoin wlioni fuitnei 
pui-ilcuiaii cun be obtfilii»Tl 

C IIARLF..S H .STFWAUr 
Hceiclury tu llie IJiitVcisiiy 

Auuu.5t, loss 


VIYELLA INTERNATIONAL LIMITED wish to appoint a 
young ECONOMIST to help in the work of market investigation 
and planning covering all branches of Lancashire type textiles. 
The present appointment will be based on Preston but there 
will be, later, opportunities to move about the Group in other 
parts of the country. ' 

An attractive salary and excellent prospects are offered. 

Applicants should send full curriculum vitae to The Secretary, 
A. S. Orr & Co. Ltd.. School Lane Mill, Bamber Bridge, nr. 
Preston, Lancs. 


MlnHfrv of dverseuN Develoninpiit. 
Hiiiitn .UR. 

Llaiid TT(M|«i*, 

P>lUK I'luce, 

Lrindoii, S W 1 


Information Division. Board 
of Trade 


Assistant /M/brriiadoii Officer 
(UncstahlisheU) 


riiu, olliccr IS rcqiurptl tov the Home Tolli'y 
and l-.scciii'vu .SeelKin 
The po<-t In in a Minall iinir cunerrned u'iih 
Info.niatioii milic.y in iho IJulltNl 
IV' requires jiulguicnt, rapacity lo uudeiiuke 
Hutne rc-tfarch and to maintain a reference 
xysinn, and ahllUy to wiite erteetlvelv. 
Appltnanta Hhoiud have a good Mlucotlnn, 
preltMAbly lo degma ataiidard. and un luLcieat 
III ivonooiic und bii.slnes.s nduir.s 
•SAr.AKY uccniding to expei'lenue and 
qiiuMIrariun.x uii a israle rl.Miig lo £1,408 p.a. 

(iiiiiiiiiial) 

Thera itiiiv ha an onpori unity for the 
Riiircsaiul oaiidlii iia to bocoine Mtablihhed 
In 111* A.l.u tiroda later in tli« yeai. 

WKTTr, fslvin,: a-re. full deUills of 
e.xpci Iciice ami finalilli'iillons. to Mmaiter 
ll"c I'lUVI, Miilclrj' ol Lubiilir, l*ru((\s<.ionui 
and hsiH-tiilvi* Kryii-ster, Atlantic Uuuac. 
FuiTln.ilfin Hlrccf. roiidon, K T 4 Only 
IhfiMT persons Selected tor inicivicw will he 
aflvi..--d ot 111- Its mr CI-TKilNO DAIK lur 
:i|iplli iiniin.s Hcpicmbcr 11, l!)b.5 


Univeralty of Birmingham 

Vacuity nf Commerce and 
Social Science 


AnjiT fitlon.i urc Invited foi n Uf’"*Micli 
^^»hrallishlp. to asjiiM With ii::ii‘iii(;l| in 
f'fiinfj.iiicfl jind Vroiioinet rlc-s AppPnintfi 
.sluiulii bo Hiadilile.n. or ImM aonto cqutvulent 
ilUitllUcatlou, iintl Inve (mnie traliilna in 
(lUuiiiir.uiw niciluid.H '1 be appuituuu'iu. ts 
Iruiii SciHfMiljer jo, UNlii, or as Noun us 
noNsIble ilifreaftcr, until. In the liiHtanee. 
HopLiMiilicr 3tl. I'Mli;, 'llip Nulary mle iIrvs 
to KRin AnplicatlonN (three cnpich) 

Inrluillni' rlie nmne^ of two iefcr.'"S and a 
cuirkuluni vuae should Ite .v;iit bv 
aepienil)iT 4 lo i.he Ai.sbitant HcaPirior. 
KaculLv lit riiiiiMU'Cce and Social Si leiirtf. 

The UinviM.sitv ol Bniiiiimliain. 

Blriuin>;luiin 15, 


Application lorm\. returnable hv 
August .il. 1965, .xiul liirthcr pur- 
ticul.srs nt.iy he had Irotn the 

Eatoblbilinimt Oflicer, County Riitld- 
ings, Caorge IV Bridge, Kdiuiiurgh 1. 


SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Applicaliuns ure iiiviied (or the 
uppointfiiunt of a .Senior AxaiMtaiit in 
the Llceiricily Cuuncirs InJusirial 
Rvliilions DeparUnciil at 30 Millhaiik, 
S W.l. 

The post offers yood prospects in 
the iii'ld ot Indusiriul Kcliitions lor a 
well quulilied person. 1 he person 
iippointcd wdl work dircci to the 
Industrial Relations Advi'tcr und his 
Deputies on a vanctv ol ussiginnents. 
this will involve reading widelv in the 
xub^eei. analysing rn.iierul, and pre- 
puriiig dralt papers. 

• 1'be Milury will b« within the Menlo 

£1,36D-£I.S9S per annum, lnctii«ive. 

The niaxiniiiiH will riNc to £1,645 per 

■nnuin iiicIttMivc on Jniinury J, 19^. 

4nirlic<tii»».\, untinii nift', vxrrnente, 
qmillfuaiiona, prvMVii ffouiion anil 
Milury. shoulii hi' foiwnriti'ii to K. li. 
yy/rg/iisf. I Mi.. Ay.mliint Siutciary 
(l.siuhlishmrnii), Thi’ kli'i triiuv ( oiim- 
lil, 30 Ahllhimk. Loiuion, .V.B.l, b¥ 
Si'P/cin/fcr 10. 1965 . 

Cnota Ref.i E/49t 


ASSISTANT TO MARKETING MANAGER 
—BIRMINGHAM AREA 

An unusual opportunity cxTCurs with a medium-sized British 
engineering group, with Head Oflice in the West Midlands area, 
for a young economics, commerce or social science graduate to 
obtain training and experience in international marketing of 
consumer and capital goods. 

The successful applicant would be expected to help in a world- 
wide survey of the market for the Group's products and then assist 
in formulating and implementing the resulting marketing plans. 

The Group ha.s an outitanding record of expansion and this 
appointment offers excellent prospects of promotion to sales or 
niarkcling manageincnt ut home or o/erscas. 

Applications shoulJ be addressed 

to: 

Tlie Marketins Manager, 
Weighing Machine Division, 
Geo. halier (k Co. I Jnilled, 

West Bromwich, Stalls. 


Subscriptions to THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK £ 6 ; overseas £6 lOs^ By air see below 




Air 1 



Air 


Airmail 

Freight 



Airmail 

Freight 

Australia.. 

£19 lOi. 



Iran & Iraq 

£11 X 

£9 IX 

Canada:— 




Israel. 

£11 X 

£9 IX 

Quaboc 

1 £12 lOt. 

£9 IX 


Japan . 

£13 iX 


a One. 

{ or Can. 

or Can. 


Jordan .... 

£11 X 


Provs. . 

1 $38 

$30 


Lebanon .. 

£11 X 

£9 X 

Othar 

1 £12 Ids. 

£10 IX 


Malaya.... 

£12 IX 


Provs. .. 

{ or Can. 

or Can. 


N. Zealand. 

£19 IX 



\ $38 

$91-80 


Nigeria ... 

£12 IX 

£9 IX 

Ceylon ... 

£12 lOi. 

£10 X 


Pakisan... 

£12 IX 


China .... 

£13 IDs. 



Philippines 

£13 IX 


Eon Africa 

£12 IX 

£10 X 


Rhodesia.. 

£12 IX 


Egypt .... 

£11 X 

— 


S. Africa .. 

£12 IX 

£10 X 

Europe... 

£10 X 

— 


Sth. A Can. 



Ghana.... 

£12 IX 

£9 IX 


America 

£12 IX 


Gibraltar. 




Sudan .... 

£11 X 

£9 IX 

Malta .. 

£7 X 




f £12 lOi. 

£10 IX 

Hongkong 

1 

£12 lOs. 


USA. 


or 

India. 

£12 IX 

£10 X 



1 $35 

$29-50 

Indonesia . 

£12 IX 

1 



W. Indies.. 

£12 IX 



Subscripiiont to many countrion can be mne eithor by direct second-clan airmgi. 
or in bulk by air frelfhc for onward posting from central distribution pointsi 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. 
Where only one service is shewn this is because the alternative is cither not available 
or not recommended. 
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Passport Control Examiners 

Foreign Office 

k *'1 least luui ppn'>'(in.ii>Ir ti.i *.• i ** 

mnii.l- in ihe i.inml iiii!-, i i 
1 lirope nrid In ihi* Muldle r i-1 ii.i m. n 
laiiei) au'eil at Jen si III 
•^U.M.JKH’ATIONS. t.'.ul ..-eia-. ,1 
. nil tivi.'iiitjd) iiiimnali<l ol «l hast 'v.■» 

.•■lei'jil iHimii.K'es liiir -it Mil.ill iau‘i •*' 

I n*'icli (IcMinnn oi Sii.irii'ii Siilr.'an ■ 

: 111 ij.is'p <iii,iI.ihMi .on u !• '• 

..1 'oiiu icMdi^nrc ubvii.iil I ms i';.‘ii\ 

I \p'-iuni»’ 111 inter view 111 .; .uKl Iciuia'-I' 

■ Ml Mink m udvAnihi-e 
SALARY L 1,144-£ piir i)\'-. i»‘is 
•Jiiwiini-e Prommlun V''-" l>•*^■l.^ 
u KiTr SckMie f'.iinnU‘>MM'i -> 

I’ov . T,(iii(liin, w 1. foi .ippl iMtiiip fii in 
,,^ 1 . Iii| Ills l’-:u bit ointin.; m , i 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 

^OlINLi 1 RDM r.rRli H .n ui'.. i 

(tlnliiin.i in ni.n'.MMin-,. \ i'll vrt.i. .I’-ci 
riiidu.itoil Irfiiirl-in tuluiii; nl I i,-ei. i T .ido. 
(ifiriiiin l-ifMiili anil I'liiflrli '■isK' i«'-lf.»'n 

Ml tn.ii’<e;iny or '■altv pi i.le'.iht' • 'l|•l.^l.l• 1 ' 

liMYl. Bii\ l Ol 


BUSINESS 


AHI- Ytn.l INl’I-nFPTKn in no. u. a . 
hijs iii'ss III \iiin i.wn’’ Will i'i'i.I\e • nil eir I 
;n a ‘.oue i-ioital ntjlliv when • ini .in lO'.!'> , 

"111 leislitB plan lent a whole o. p.i.i hnsiie t ■ 
nn eAMhlistmt ifoinir rone, .n i 'il- d* ' i ’, ' 
r'liaie .i|i|):\ Mf. s nn .I'lil 1 lii-n u . 

7'* N.-i\ nfii I Mu-it. T nrnli/ii W J 


Workers' Piducatioual 

Association 

Ytj) I,};iure Distnel f 

Appiii.i'ions arc lOM^cd fni iln* pu ' i<l 
Ji-.i I a r Hciictary Snlun si alo l i nmi-: '.'iij 
the |)fi.son apiiniiilerl will he plai •■(! mi 
'hi* vale Hii'ordiiiR to c|uahlh'u;Uin‘. .iiul 
t %pi Vlenre. 

/_i IhU poNt filTeis ji wide vai'leiv ol inii*'' i 
It .iduli fducallon with e>ic»'iitivp iiMxinMbiUM 
liii ihn alTiiii.<« n( the and 

itivolvps close cii-npciutlnri and ccinhiill .i .i<n 
'«iih IJilAfl. Oni\i.TKiilp«, and the Dip.iiMiuni 
• I L'diinilion and Stirncr 

Full deiuils and upullinihin foiins n-. li 
liuvp to |>« ici III lied noi Inter ihnti 
’^epleiiibci 2fi. logs, nmy he ohtriiiied Ihiim 

4 he Ulsiilct S.neluiv, Wl',A. •_’« rtiinin. Um.. 
;'ienii-id 1 


For further 

announcements see pages 
737, 738. 739 and 740 


University of Now South 
Wales 


SV;j/or Lt^ctiircv, Lrclvrer and 
/ eclinrrs: School of Fcoaomics 


'ipjilKiittons .in* Inxiiti) fni Hppiilnlincut t" 

.Ui ah(ivc-ni< ntiiiiicd pfiMrlnna 'I'liv 
I hill I I'.sltv pinpow'S iniikitiM thice 
..ppoliiinicnt.H Pii-fcicncp will be "l\cn 
..pplii’.ini.s with a spreuil IniereM in one m 
iiiiiic of tlif toIIo\vin,{ AiiMs. tni<‘iii-oioniii.Mi; 
^l^Jieo s. Odiiioinu-s ol itidu.'ilry. labour 
^^^oiioinleK, hlntoiy ot iicnnoinic thou'dit. 

" OppoilunllM'S pxi.rl till icaehinu iii hmli >hH 
und UciiioUi'H It vi'l, and loi HtipeiMvin-; 
puxtjfriMluntc students. Orants are 
axHllable to asstst i-usenixh. ' 

AppHcnnTs must have a distlnRUinhcd 
.iiiitlemir recoid and hate had some, 
pfilcn.'c In iLMchins .iiid In re.seiinli. 

■S.ilin LcrtUifr C,AJ,40U iiiiiiiic LA.I.l'ill 
nnnuni. Senior IjeiMurei A3..100 \iini>e 

I A I’.KOi) pel anniiMi Onniinein Imk sa1ai\ 
will be iKioiUnii,' lo (|ii:illli''ivti(in.% lUid 
I '.pel lem e 

iJeiiiil'. "1 nppoliiiTucni, Ini liidln;^ 

■ •ipciaiiniiutiuii. studv le:i\e, hou.ilni; sdicine 
iiwix be oblalneil from tlin Association nf 
r*iiiiiinonH'eu]lh UnUeisiiies (Brandi Oillee), 
Marlboru'iuh llouirf*, t'all Mall. London, S W 1. 

AppliciitiiinN elo.w. In Australia utul Lonrlnu, 
• III SnUfather JH. 1965 


AVAlI.ABI.l- NOxV. 11 CMINlTl-,:-1 Kll'ditl'- 
I .^l.ml.iid J'.leitilf T'pi-'Wii'* . 

1-:le 1* !■ Ie< (lo.^Ul ir fiipui-. ! 

1 iMipiueiit t'iiiii|i.uisou Lid . '.'Ill Lp.. I 
'r.i..;nes Siii-et, Lonilii'i 1 r4. K'IN .'rtO'i’i j 

The Institute of Cost and j 

Works Accountants ] 

li'l Poitlanil ri.4iT Liin.liiii. 1 i 

Drcanber IfHio Fvaminufions | 

Till.- iicvl e ..xinliiiif Uiii'i d’.iu'- l-V i ’.1 i'«* i 
.lel.l .it I lie ti'-iiiil II.line and f)\c. < . Cr'-'ics j 

on Divonibci •!, "i and H. l'»i..S Appl'-.itmi 
on t'orm C i. hi.iiii.ilile on M.iint ol 
Nell iKldle*-seii (rhllimed l.ihili to i li.e' Wi'li | 
iMc ainiriip. i,U4i lee (tiii \ Ill'' pi I piii' i. 
‘.liiMllcl lj|» rcie'VMl 111 the lip ill'lie Minn j 

ii‘ v'loNMble. and In .'IP i-.pr mn l.tii i iliuri . 

SepIeinIjCT 10th loi (YM . .IN .ilYil Ui'inIX'r ’'I’h 1 

till Home I .iii.lidairb. 'o 0 ’/ iiif/"- ir.il I 
he nrcfl'lfrt ' 


PENSIONS FOR BRITONS 


who have worked 


IN FRANCE 

Britons, Canadians and U.S. viho vnorc 
rniployed prior to I9A7, as salaried 
employees (cngtneeis, technicians, head 
accouniancs, coniincrci.il travellers, nilert 
of concerns) m a French or Foreign 
Company even being not in eaisccncc, are 
entitled to receive the French pension of 
Head Staff, entirely free of choree, without 
any payment or repurchase. (Convention 
rolleccivc des Cadres du 14 Mart 1947.) 

Besides the 1914-18 period-^n the 
understanding that they have been tailed 
up—and the 1939-45 period are validated. 

The widow is entitled to get 60% of 
her husband's pension. These pensions arc 
payable in England. 

For information apply to Mr SICAUO 
45 rue Gambetta. PONlOlSE (France). 


NO MATTER HOW, 

WHEN, OR WHY YOU TRAVEL TO 

SWITZERLAND 



it pays to consult with the 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


/■fonte Study Courses 
fhSr. (Kcon). LL.Ji 


f 


fiiul olhor cxieinal deKircK of ihe Unitersily 
London. AIno Ancouuiancv. Secreturjship, 
l.ia, CosiinH. ii.inkiiiR, Jti.sui'iim'e, 

Miuketlng, O.C.L , uiid nuiny (non-CMini ) 
loijiAes In bu.dnftHH siibierla iiieludtnic the 
lo- -stoekbrokerK und srnekjobber.s roin.Ne 
Wriif lodiiy foi deimlts ni advice, btittin.: 
-.jhjeiMi In whii'h inteiested, to 

Metropolitan College 


• pi (4U •}), St Ahiuns. 

• •• I all at 30 f^iieen Vii'torlii .Street 
I ■•iidun r r 4. Citv ilK'il. 

I I'l i]<uli-d I'lKY ) 


The Incomtec Management 
Development Group 
^ Sept, ms—May 1966 

Offering man of goneral managomont 
potential the epportunlto of acudytng 
new Ideet In unfamiliar fimctional 
areae. Ten two*day aeminare at 
monthfy intervals In central Lenderi. 
First seminar, '* Measurement for 
Management,’* September t6th end 
I7thp by Dr. R. W. Revans. 

S)rllabus and Registration 
Information 

! from: 

Industrial and Commarcial 
Techniques Ltd., 

30 Pleat Street. London, B.C.4. 

Tel.: LUD 77S7. 


RUSSIAN fiYj' bcKliiner.s .4duli.H lYhly. 

I 40 bouY course 17 isns. 7-10 p in. Wrdnosdtty? 
‘ and Fi-lduys. HturLH Seplcinbar 15ili und 
' uiri;r.s a reniHikiiblr drRice of l•unlpctl■IlL*e by 
i cHily Novsiiibcr. Write, 'phone i>i f.dl 
' Dept. KR. CLK.AVKR IKIMK I.ANaCJAGF. 

LABORATORY HJ NeH Birbidwii}, W 6. 

I ll4Ung 7347. 

Mudcl AnHA'er.s fur Banking DipliYn'..i 
1 S A.r.. lo Wick. B.Sc Econ.. A.T.B.. 

■JOS I’ortobellu Ruud. Londiin, W in 


' Tuition at Home 

I Wolvey Hall (Est. lir)4i piuvides mi. . es^tul 
' I'liiirveR tor OC.E. (nil RxaiYilYilii-: Bti.i.(lD), 
und lur lAYnduii lJntVrlsll^ E\tei‘n.il 
n Si- Ecoli . B A.. B.D . B Sc , l.L B Dt*i.iee ; 
.il.NO Uipliiuias and Ueri llti-istes. 1.104 Wiiissy 
Hull Niiidnnts P'^sMsd B.BcJSoon Nhiee iPSO. 
Tuition ulBo toi Btiitl^cal. Sscreluiiul 

tirid iKhei Protesslonat Kxuins.. H » A., et>' 

, Modeliito fees, instalmenta if de-.irpil 
FiTupoctiiN (roin ic W. Bliuw naii-hcr, 

I C.O:.. LL.B.. principal. Dept. P.17, 

iWolsey Hall. Oxford 


.Management Theory begui.s 
nith ‘‘BjBiinett Maths” 

The Naticinnl BattiiNiun College. Cutn- 
biidue. otfoifi i« hon3c-.<>tiMqr cqujno in 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS spacipUy 
lirMsud for those intwasted in manage- 
iiiont iheoYV. The coarM? innog an 
iiitrnclurilon by piuuuittuned Iruirling tq 
riiuiheni.Ytlcul tcthnimiM of ireuitne 
bii.sineHS piobleihb. TvHted and proved 
In USA. Refund of teen given dn 
cancellation foi lllY^ icuMYn. Munv otiMBr 
fourses available. For Juitlier informa¬ 
tion writs to: National Fxiensifin 
L'ollrae, tncorporstliig Onivsuutv Cnrre- 
spnnrleni’e Cone^ie, Dept tOO;. Shul'cs- 
bu'.-y Road. Csinbndiiie. 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

!5C1IWE1ZERISCHE DANK<;ESELLStllAFr 
VMON DE BANQIF.S .SUSSES 

INIONE m ba\c:hk smzzere 

HEAD OinCEi ZURICH, BahnhofitraaM iS 
f)\F.R 90 BRANCHES THROl (JfOUT SWITZERLAND 
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books for the businessman 
interested in Australia 

Nominee & Investment Services 

A pfiiiclr lo. aiul service for, your Aiisiraliaii 
and t\c*\v /f.'dand portfolio in\rstiiirtji.s 
sjirtially designed to assist iion-vesidenl 
iii\cs(ors. 

Forming a Company in Australia 

Covers various asperls of Company I.au as 
dcliiied in llic Ihiiform Companies Aei 
operating in most Australian States- and 
much else besides. 

Opportunity Australia 

The purpose of this 174 paffc book Is lo gi\e 
a factual and balanced picture of the ir. 
sources and business opporl unities in 

Australia. 

All copies freely available ti]>on request. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 




Im nif'O, .tl. ft r. I I / -i la 

LONDON OUKJ'S: 

la OlclJcuiN, I-.C2 . T<le|,liunr: Ml. I 
and for all tfOi cl icquiicnienis 
WEST KNI) iiu VNr.ll: 

34riecadilb, ^Vl • 'rtlenlinnc: Kl?(; or*|(» 
iiEADUFi u l: 3 ’,v i;;0 Collins Si I cel. MullumMie 



JAPAN’S 
LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan’s leading long term credit institution. 
It has a history dating back to 1902 and has played a leading role in financ¬ 
ing the growth of Japanese industry since that time. The Bank is 
now one of Japan's largest private banks, and its clientele 
comprise a substantial majority of the nation’s principal in¬ 
dustrial concerns. The Bank also engages in export financ¬ 
ing on a deferred payment basis, in cooperation with 
Japan's Export-Import Bank. Debentures issued by the 
Bank have a long history and a solid reputation. They 
constitute the primary resources of many leading 
financial institutions. If you are engaged in business 
with Japan, you’ll find The Industrial Bank of Japan 
a most helpful partner. Please call on us any tiine. 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Offire: 8, 1 rtiome, Mdrunoiiciii, Cliiyotia Ku, Tokyu 
Table AililiPSi TOKYO. Tele* IK.'M.”), TK^S'-O 


London Office: Moor House, U9 London Wj>', i aniion, C C. ?. To) Nalumjil 
Frankfurt Offict: CscNcrsbeimer Landstrasie 9, Fran'lifurl i.M., F.R. Germany. Tel: 5S88S1. 
New York Office: 30 Rroad Street, Nca York, N Y 10004. To!' IIAnovcr 2 0C5/. 
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how to develop 
trade quicker 
with the USSR 

Make the most of rapidly 
increasing U.S.S.R. trade by 
flying Aeroflot. It's not only UH' 
fast way to Moscow itself, but 
much the fastest way of reaching 
all Iho other huge induBlrial and 
population centres of the 
U.S.S.R. You travel non-stop in 
the latest TU 104 jets, reaching 
Moscow in just 3| hoin s. 

Flights twice weekly in 
both directions. 

And don't forget! 

Freight flies jet-last to Moscew 
too. 

31 hours 
to Moscow 


^ AEROFLOT 

Full details of passenger and freight services from your travel 
agent or Aeroflot Soviet Airlines, West London Air Terminal. 
SW7. Telephone: FRObisher 4255, oxt. 2496. 


The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
in I Japan 


The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, SaHama Pruf, 

Cable Address: SAIGIN TOKYO I elex; TK281 1 > SAKilN TK2SI1) 

I okyo Branch & ForoiBn Depl.; Chno ku. 1 okyo 




LIFE ASSURANCE 

needs specialist advice, the 

ROYAL 

can provide it! 


Royal 

.INSURANCE j 
\ COMPANY / 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 North John Street, Liverpool 2 
^LONDON HEAD OFFICE: 24/28 Lombard Street, £03 



THE HIGHEST RATE CONSIS- 
TANT WITH SAFETY 

• perfect record of safety • de¬ 
positors in 107 countries • no 
Bahama taxes • special confi¬ 
dential accounts* U.S. dollars 
and sterling accounts. 

Dollar deposits earn interest and 
are repaid in dollars 



iiilarest paid quaiterly 


BAHAMAS SAVINGS 

! I AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.O. Box 69, Rawson Square, Nassau, Bahamas 


I □ Send more information; 

I Name 
I Address 
I City.. 

L Amount Enclosed .... 


Country 


Branckits fkrPHglunit rfiv Vnited hinnU»m uml the World 
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FUJI BANK 



speaks 
the lang^uag^e of 
international 
trade and finance. 



J.\f*AN‘S LARCK::iT / I/. /; \ VA 

rim FUJI BANK LTD. 

'J'n/r.'o, Jufhtit 




Ni' . 


r- il 


Lomtun firauvh: Salisbur\ }l*>u^r, rinabiiry Cintta, London E.C. 2 
.\<u' Vurk Agency: Uth FI., C7u<^c Manhatlan Bldfi.. t Chase Manhattan Plazu. New York N. Y, lOOOo, U.S.A. 

Ifitaseltlorf Branch: JmmermannstrasBe 10, DUcctldorf. F.R. Germany 




.Sec.mil fl.i', 

'r' .1 . b 


M.i'i r«(-' (i.Jii f I 

irr' LuJirii'M h* W ! 


IM icitrii 111 I n :Kin<i 

VM iMiuI pl.-i.-' 


!)’■ St flcnvMUs TMf.-n. Mil Lotidiin FT 4 IMibll-^lu-il 
IMM.i'ji* uii iMr iSMii*: UK 8fl . 8d 


()> 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THE ECONOMIST-EXTCL 
INDICATOR 

(1953 «100) 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

(I935>=.I00) 


1965 

Noon 

Closa 

Yiald 

% 

Ord. 

Indax 

Yield 

% 

Aug. If 

373 3 

376-1 

S-76 

326 7 

6 02 

.. 12 

376 6 

376-6 

5-72 

329 1 

5 97 

.. 13 

376-5 

376-4 

5-72 

328 9 

5-98 

M 16 

377 0 

378 4 

5 69 

330-0 

5 95 

.. 17 

379-0 

377-1 

5 71 

328-6 

5-98 

.. 16 

376 6 

375 6 

5-73 

317-1 1 

6 02 



(c) Yw*i dlviiNna. To mHIm Aw. (f) <A Im tH. <M Af» 

ItfiodMia wid Nymitnd 5tbtk. Jftpantw pnew luppHt# byDilwt Stcuntlw. 

An fnrnrAaf AiwiAmnd. ■ 


* Ek dNIdofid. t Tax fF««. f Tha ntk radanuMlM yfalA allow for tax at tk 3d. In £. )| Ex eapitalliailon. T Ex rlshii. tt EqutvaUiu to S O ■WrUni. <«> tnwrini'dividond. (b) Final dividond. 

M Yaar*i dlvIAnd. (wTo aarllaat Aw. (0 Plai^atd. <||^Ex an. ' <M Altar Zambtan tax. (l> To lacait daw. f«0 Inwrlm dnca raduccd or paawd. Raiulcins from »plic of Fadaratlon of 


_ , , _ , _ ^_ Jfd Raiulcins from »pl't of Fadaratlon ^ 

Canadian dS Swcit fnduttrial fndax suppliad by tha Montraal ^ock Exchanct. '*** Yialdi in brickats art 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



1 Aug. ' Aug. 
M j IB 

1 $ 1 $ 


Aug. 

V i 

Aug. 

■; 

Atch lopGka.. 

. 3314 ; 3ZSa 

Gan blactric .. 

10334 

103 

Csn Pacific - 

.1 59*2 40'i 

Ganeral Foods . 

; 845# 

84 '4 

f enn',ylvania 

‘ 4ri , 47 

> Ganaral Motors 

' 973# 

98*# 

Union Pacific . 

. 4l3a 42^ 

Goodytar. 

465#* 

50 

Amar. Hlectnc . 

. 4U. 1 41 >4 

Gulf Oil. 

553# 

557 # 

Am.TGl. & IgI 

44»« ! 44fG 

' Haini. 

4I7# 

41 

Cons. Edison 

. 4314 ' 441# 

. Int. Bus. Mach. . 

484 

492*4 

lnt.TGl tie]. . 

. 53I# 553# 

Int Haryastar., 

357# 

35*4 

WtstGrn Union 

. 413# ; 403# 

Inter Nickel .. 

8434 

88* 

Alcoa. 

.• 4B'4 71 >4 

Inter. Paper ... 

293# 

30*4 

Aluminium .. 

.* 243# 27 

. Kannecett. 

•10934 

10734 

Amar. Can. 

. 4B7, S3 

Litton Inds. 

. 94*4 

98*2 

Am. Smelting , 

. 547# ; 55 

Monsanto. 

9534 

843# 

Am. Visrose ... 

i B9»4 1 991, 

Nat. Distillers . 

. 3|i# 

31*1 

Anaconda 

., 45 I 2 ' 43># 

Pan-American . 

27*4 

27 

Beth. Siael 

.1 9S>i M 

1 Procter Gambia 

713# 

71*4 

Boeing . ... 

! 7f»i , 7B>4 

Radio Corpn... 

343# 

37 

Cclanaie . ... 

. 94 i 941, 

Sears Roebuck. 

. 471# 

673# 

ChrysUr. 

.id4i2 4434 

Shell Oil. 

. 65*2 

673# 

Col PaltnoliVG . 

3 OI 4 30 

Socony,Mobit.. 

. 89*2 

88'4 

Cl Onvii-ZcIIui- . 

. 497 # , 49'4 

.Stand Oil Ind.. 

49'# 

47*4 

Diuilleit $04|; . 

. 3434 1 34*4 

Stand. Oil N.J.. 

75*4 

757 # 

Dousla^ . . 

. 67*1 } 44 

, Union-Carbide 

.. 591} 

431# 

Oow Cnrmiral 

493# 4834 

- U.S. Steel. 

49*4 

48*4 

Du Poni . 

.. 235 1234* 

West F.leeirte .. 

. 91># 

517# 

Fast Kodak . . . 

9934 917# 

WooIvYorth ... 

. 283# 

28 

Ford Motor 

.' 527# ; $41^ 

Xerox . . 

14434 

1 168 


Scanrfard and Poor’i Indicaf (l94l-43« tO). 
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Money Market Indicators 

T..ondon interest rates tended to enve. A sharp rise in die discount houses' bid ftave them 70 per 
cent of the allotment and lowered Treasury bill rate by is per cent. Subsequently the Bank did 
not enforce heavy borrowing at Bank rate. Local audiority rates eased by per cent, but other 
rates remained unchanged. Ruro-doUar deposits were fetching i-;], per cent less, but Huro-sterling 
rates haidcncd by up to \ per cent. I'he forward pound strengthened and New York’s advantage m 
covered arb,r«ge marpu,s was reduced vhKluly. ARBITRAGE RAt/s 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


I Amount (C million) 
Dsts of I { 

TeiidGr ; 


Aus. 14 < 2S0 0 
1945 

April 15 1400 

.. 23 l&O 0 


7 I 140 0 
14 I 140 0 
21 I 190 0 
2t I 170 0 


AvGra(G 
Rat# of 
Allotmont 


129 9 34 I 
127 M 97 . 
127 4 00 ; 

124 2 47 

125 5-49 < 
125 4 99 I 
127 3 34 • 

112 9 31 ! 
112 0 99 
HI 9 57 I 

110 10 02 t 


M2 4-43 
M2 4 87 


2.240 0 
2.240 » 
! 2.240'0 
I 2,240*0 


! 2,230 0 
I 2.22a'0.; 
I 2.220 0 
) 2,230 0 
2,250-0 


^i>g. 4j 190 0 ; 404 4 M2 5-41 31 2,270 0 

.. 13 ! 250-0 1 399-9 1110 10 49 > 71 < 2.300 0 

•On Auguac 13th mndnn for 91-dar hilli u £90 I2s 4d 
sneurtd 71 par ennt, hifhtr Mndtri bnini tllottad in fuH. Th« 
offtr (or dill wnok v/as for £210 million 91-day hilla. 


KEY MONEY 
. London 

■ank rata (from 7%. 

3/6/45) .?. 

Dnposit ratoG 

7 dayi' notice: 
Clearinc banks .... 
Discount houses ... 
Local authoritias... 


I 3 months' fixed: 

I Local authoritiGs... 4'2-4^1 
Financo housai .... 7't>7U 

Call mofioy: 

Cloaring banks' 
minimum....... 41# 

I Oav-to-day spread . 4>t>3Sf 
US aellar •ackanga 


AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
Auguat II 


Markoc discount datos 

(3 monrhs') y, 

Treasury bills .. 5>7«t 

Bank Bills. 

Fina trad# bills.. 7--7>: 


furo-dollar depoeits; 

7 days’ none# .. 4'#-9*4 
3 months*. 45#-4>4 

luro-atorllng dopoaifes; 

(in Paris): 

2 days' none#... 4-4ii 

3 months'. 4*r-/*a 

Oorward rat*: 

I (J mont/is‘) ..... I'IiH^ig 


US aallar aackanga Oorward rata: 

Spat rat*.2-79^2-79 Ib (J mont/is ) ..... |I*iHPig 

Pansfard cavar (i fnoiii/w*): 

‘ ^Annual IntarGst cow... 2' 

I Now York 

I Traatary killa : Markat papar : 

: August 11 . 3-OS Batik bills.4-It 

; August II. 3-01_C»ru. of dapaiit. 4-25 


Markat papar : 

Bairik bilk. 

C*ru. ofdapaiit. 


iCnvorod Arbltrago Morgino 

In ravsar af; 

Last vyMk: This waaLw: 

Traaaurr kill#...... N. Yark «i 4 N. VarlAr.., 

Prl|iya bank bill*. N. Yark >4 N. York »l, 

Bara-Oallar/U R local 

I Butkarltv laaiw. N. Y«rk»st H-Yarktis 

liiraHlallaPGyiara-atarNdi... N. tark "ji N.YarkJ4 
Time atrered orbiuege mergine ohm the dlffvdnt/l$k In 
nm en tfw poriicu/Gr fcor/fof and deifer acacia, os cdjufMd 
i for tha cost oT forward oxahangt cover, shewn ebeve. 


N.York«|« 

mas- 











































































































































(Rwwn bMU.WI MMi^iiik-Vittkam'fMkliic 
" *?*;f^** 8li««i«4ir*i (Wt. WM» 

* wMk-i mUHn^ toH^ 

*S|Mi<ttUt «uM atortag thtf oa^pnt lavpltTM a 
9|09^.rim&«mprodiioiiaa«^ 

'^''‘ (loiaatohwe. . 


__ 


AraMpiitxB^tO himdleiuid stow with oiutmain 
afllolni^ Mkd oQtta right down at 

^tMumtlnw, 

•liMtoa: PkliatUariab uig i tiMi^ Bc«imU 

t Tnu^ca Two LanaUgt BhiotiU 90 W 
6 fork trii<nttkugiW tmn^iwt 
, frinQ pcpdaorioa lino to aton. Sfotklag at a 
Ihtt 18nL9.h, oaoyltig a jiaU^ load on 
A^lb and poQiw two tmilora 
' oanyiiv Ibnr pallot leads, tihooe tmofco ohlft 
. .a'fttU hoar’s prodootton In a slnglo operation. 

Thehlsbiy nudioea^raMe T,a.«uiimf BscnsU 
l^sas Ih-(MVsolty 8 takes food oare of 

handltu In riri ooUt,«hwe. It works easily 
In the Tft. 21a. alslsa with tbs specially 
deslgited X 42* paitots. me veolally 
omtMhudwd'nastaiies^dmariiiiiunUftofiaO'. 
sastgrlng tnaxtenin hso of storage space. 

ik.agditioQ tto s tkiddH^ 

IpaAnc^deUveryvehloles from the store. 


tsaritisdiiiatd.tnidks h a ndl e the station’s entire 
ovtpattktsO abd^.redn^loa la hairillnff 

and stones 

the 8aQ^it(ongl|*Mv fp^ 

laasiiNt.BafDiniaM Stwiqie'dWgest 
flqanitflaetiirsrii^pf eieotri^ 

' and Itaaoh Trdriatmiet and BriUage Trooks; 
Towtraetors.. 




tti'VyeiiLtt iNi^Tify’ 
SiAMSOfa BAGHilAtili 1,TD • iUUSnfQSTOKB 
HAMTSBiiUI • TtU^Honft-^M^imSTOn IMd 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 



THE PURPOSE OF RECESSION 

Britain is. once again, moving back into a stage of economic recession or stagnation. 
The big question is whether it is to be a recession of the purposeless, drifting type; or a 
period when a major effort will bp made to put the British economy to rights. There are 
few signs of the latter metamorphosis. It would require some hard and specific decisions 
about the right sort of policies to adopt in the labour market, in incomes policy, in incentives 
for innovation page 759. The trade unions are not going to be much help page 765. 



BUSlISfESS BRIEF; AMERICA GOES BOOMING ALONG 
Stepped-up Government spending in Vietnam makes it pretty certain that the American 
boom will not level off for at least another twelve months. Although there is a smell of 
inflation about, it is pretty faint by all but American standards page 794. 

OPEC GETS TO ESSENTIALS 

A deceptively quiet resolution that has just come to light from Opec. the association of 
oil producers, takes the pressure on the international companies a stage further. The 
demand is for production controls. These would reduce competition in oil marketing: 
and remove a central element m management decision from the companies' hands 
page 800. 



SLOW BOAT FROM JEDDAH 

it will take a long time for the truce in the Yemeni war. agreed on in Jeddah by Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, to turn into a true peace. But if President Nasser and King Faisal are 
genuinely going into the peace business they could open up usefully elsewhere in the 
Arabian peninsula—in Aden for a start page 761. 

EQUALITY IS NOT ENOUGH 

Civil rights legislation, designed mainly for the South, has little to offer the Negroes 
imprisoned in the ghettoes of big northern cities. Legally they are the equals of whites; 
in fact they need more than equal treatment if they are to overcome the hideous legacy 
of the past and the damage which this continues to inflict page 780. 



THAT COMPANY. FOKKER ... 

The Dutch sell aircraft where the British don't, from small, cramped factories, with 
apparently inadequate staff, and the customers love it and come back again and again 
for more. There may even be a lesson here for Britain page 762. 

NEW POSTURES IN UNTAD 

The United Nations Trade and Development Conference is making a slow and muddled 
start as the poor countries' champion. But it still looks like becoming a power in the 
world If its secretary-general. Dr Prebisch. can canalize its energies. Its existence has 
changed quite a lot of things already page 797. 



MAN OF BAVARIA 

Herr Strauss, Germany's toimer ministei of defence, lost his job for 'misinforming" the 
Bundestag. His standing is unaffected among his own voters: his campaign in Bavaria 
in advance of Germany's elections on September 19th is rolling well. Our special 
correspondent reports on page 769. France's coming election page 771. Norway's 
page 770. 

ADENAUER'S CHILDREN 

The rumpus raised by Dr Adenauer and his allies about a Russian-American ".sell-out" 
of German interests shows that Germany's right wing is now fully back in business. The 
nationalist conservatives there no longer need General de Gaulle's protective wing. How 
can the growth of nationalism be controlled ^ Maybe by a coalition government in iide 
Germany, and understanding by Germany's allies of the reasonable part of the Germans' 
aspirations page 763. 
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This is the symbol of the Ward Group of Companies. It stands for a consortium of companies whose activities cover the whole Industrial 
world. Whatever your own place in Industry you'll almost certainly find that the Ward Group of Companies can help you. 


PARENT COMPANY 

Thot. W. Ward LM., Albion Works, Shofflold. 

London Oflico: Chostoroalo Houso, 

Vnnnbnll aridiM lid., a.W.I. 

Construction Equipment (Sale or Hire) • 
Electric Motors • Generating Sets • Granite • 
Factory PJanning & Installation • Foundry 
Supplies * Industrial Plant • Ketton Cement 
Sales • Machinery (New and Reconditioned) • 
Machine Tools • Plant for Steelworks and 
Foundries • SheetMetal Working Machinery • 
Railw^ Sidings and Accessories • Road 
Materiw • Scrap & Non-ferrous Metals • 
Shipbreaking* Stmctnral Steelwork • 
Wagon Repsura • Works DismancUng 

MEMBER COMPANIES 
Abbot Inglnoorlng Co. Lid. 

Gear Ciicting A Machining Spcdalisti 
Tho AIMon (Manillold) Sand Company. 
Foundry Sands 
Aloxandoff Motal Co. Ltd. 

Refiners & 

Makers of Non-ferrous Aictals & Alloys 

BuHofs Bros. A Co. LtSL 

Tower, Dockside and Derrick Cranes 

Tho ChNn AnnoaUno Co. LM. BhoMold 

Liftins Tackle 

Otorgo Coopor (Bbolllold) LM. 

Makers of Bolts, Nuts, eta 
ComJah Do Lank Oraaita CuarrloB Co. 
Quarry Owners 

DaiHagton Railway Plant A Foundry Co. LM. 
Makers of Railway Switches, Crossings A 
Accessories A Iron Castings 


Tho Dolghton Motor Co. LM. 

Automobile Enmneers A Distributors of Cars 
A Commercial Veliiclcs 
Oorbyshlro Mlaoral Mlnoo LM. 

.Makers of Buent Limestone 

Dtek*a Asbosloa and Insntattng Co. LM. 

Makers of Asbestos Products, ThemiBl Insulation 
Contractors and Refrigerating Engincera 
■Mon Hill Ouarrioa LM. 

Makers of Dry, Tarred A Bituminous 
Limestone 

inaign Convoyor Co. LM. 

Makers of Materials Handling Equipment 
J. W. Floar LM. 

Coach Builders and Repairers 
Max Harttoy LM. 

Makers of Sheet Metal Machinery A Fabricators 
Coorgo HaooaU LM. 

Engineers, Steel Stockholders 
Tho Notion Portland Comont Co. LM. 

Cement Manufacturers 
Ltoch. Brain A Co. LM. 

Sheet Metal Workers A Galvanizers 

Tho Midland A Low Moor Iron A Stool 

Co. LM. 

Makers of Wrouglit Ironi Rc-zollcrs of Steel 

North Lonsdalo Tar Maeadam LM. 

Road Surfacing Contractors 
pMnk Porkar A Co. LM. 

Contractors* Tools and Equipment, 
ProtectSoc Clothing 
I. H. PIcMord A Co. LM. 

.Automobile Engineers A Distributors of Cars 
A Commercial Vehicles 


Rallwoy and Oonoral gn jl naoi ta g Co. LM. 

Makers of Switches A Ooisings 

Tho Shop BronUo Co, LM. 

Quaity Owners A Makers of Precast 

Concrete Products 

Jamos Bhortland A Co. Ltd. 

Nail Manufacturers 
John Smith (Kolghity) Ltd. 

Makers of Overhead & Derrick Cranes 
Thomas Smith A Sons (Rodloy) LM. 

Makers of Cranes A Excavators 
Stog HS tiMiiMIgM. 

Maken of Pure Melting Base & Special Iron 
Toom WoodtMaao Ltd. 

.Maters of todies. Diilling and MlUing 
Machines 

Wasi Longbotlom LM. 

Sunken of Industrial A Domestic Fuela 

&fUOtts 

WafMos fVMaUorgloto) LM. 

SpcdiBits in Crushing A Grading Ferrous 


Spedatets in Crush 
Alldyl 

WldMoPoandry A I 


WldoooPoMidffy A Bagloooring Co. LM. 

Makers of Iron Castings A Steel Fabricators 
Reinforced Resin Products 
John Wllliama (Withaw) Ltd. 

Makers of Steel Plates, Nails, and Wire 
Drawers 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
Thofl. W. Ward (Bolglum) 8.A. 

S.i.D.I.M., Franco 

Thoa. W. Ward (Scandinavia) A.S. 

Thot. W. Ward (Auatralla) Ply. Ltd. 


socovo n.A\s pryfTTAor for thf rcoKOKmr pmi> at new vohk. ny. 

I'uMitliLil vM'ckly \wry SalurdH) ni 
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LETTERS 


Territorial Army 

Sir—Y our comment (August 2 ist) on the 
protest that the Council of the Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces Association has been 
making about ihe proposed dcsiruction by 
the Government oi the Territorial Army is 
ungenerous. 

The council has attacked the (iovern- 
ment's plan because it thinks that the pro¬ 
posed reserve force will nor attract the 
numbei ol voliinieers that ihe Govcrnincni 
itself say', that it needs. If the present 
Government's plan is implemented in full 
more than 70 of the Territorial Army’s 86 
infantry baltJlion^ will be eliminated, along 
with 41 of the 45 gunner regiments and 19 
of the 20 armouicd regiments. 

In Scoil.ind at the moment there arc 13 
lerritoiial infantry battalions. After the re¬ 
organisation tlicre will be two. Cuts on this 
scale mean that the opportunity tc serve in 
the rcseivc forces will be stopped for all prac¬ 
tical pill post*', in very large parts of the 
couiiiry—pariLularly tlic rural aicas. The 
destruction of so much of the Territorial 
Army will also mean lh.il iho^e volunteers 
vho c-iu continue ’s) serve will (ind it most 
Llifficult to get to their training. 

ObvioU'lv the council has a spe«.ial com- 
peicnce when it comes to discussing the 
prohlcins of rccriiiiing, and a special duty to 
5‘'peak out if they think that the Government's 
proposals will not even produce the limited 
number of men fliai th.e prescni Government 
now wants. 

Plainly the council cannot speak will) 
similar authority on the question of the roles 
for the reserve forces—nor did it seek to. 
But here there is equally no reason to believe 
that Mr Denis Healev and his colleagues 
are absolutely right in their assessment. 
Labour ministeis, for example, were once 
united in stressing the importance of increas¬ 
ing our conventional forces in Germany— 
now ilu‘> seem to believe that they can be cut 
without harm. It may be ih.u—if they stay 
in office much longc*r- Labour ministers will 
also change their minds about the imponan».e 
of home defence. 

Meanwhile the Territorial Council doc^, 
surely, have a duty to remind the Govern¬ 
ment that aliliough minister.s may pick and 
choose between strategic doctrines the pro- 
po.sed dcsiriieiion of the Tcrriioriil Army 
is iirevocable. Units which command loyally, 
pride and devoted service cannot be dis¬ 
missed and then reassembled with a casual 
stroke from a planner’s pen.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Pi HI IP Gooditar r 

House of Commons, 51V'i 

Customs off the Docks 

Sir —You refer (August 2I.^t) to the agree¬ 
ment recently reached on public inland con¬ 
tainer dcpoi.s. In the course of your com¬ 
ment, having referred to possible depots cur¬ 
rently under consideration, you state that 
“ the National Ports Council is less pleased.’* 
This, however, does not correctly represent 
the siiuaiion. The NPC is delighted with the 


fuccc.ss of these discussions, sponsored by the 
Briti.sh Shippers* Council and in which the 
NPC itself took .part. 

It is true, as you state, that the NPC is 
shortly to undertake some research ihto the 
unitisation of cargo including containers and 
It is confidently expected that the results of 
such research will be helpful to any organisa- 
saiion intending to establish a depot. As 
regards location, while one would expect this 
to be influenced by the council’s own port 
development plan, the important tiling is that 
depots should be located where they can be 
most convenient to users, whether importers 
or exporters, thus aintributing to a substantial 
speeding of cargo handling in the ports them¬ 
selves and so to the freer flow of traffic 
goiierally.—Yours faithfully, RocHDALH 

Chairman, 

T,onJon, IV’i National Ports Council 

Not Just America 

Sir—Y ou quote the Los Angelc'i ncgio sliop- 
keeper (August 2is0 as saying: “This was 
no race riot; they were jusr stealing.” But 
having acknowledged this factor in the moti¬ 
vation of the rioters, you fail to conclude that 
there should be a more just distribution of 
incomes. You would agree that all men are 
equal, and that this is a prescriptive phrase, 
but you do not advocate equality of pay 
cither now or as a long-term aim. 

Men in the past have revolted against 
injustice, and the greatest remaining injustice 
that divides man from man is this disparity 
in material rewards. In Britain Mr Wilfrid 
Harvey earned £270,000 and an old-aged 
pensioner perhaps £400 a year. And in 
Los Angeles the disparity In incomes en¬ 
joyed in Hollywood and tliosc obtaining six 
miles away in Watts i.s, I believe, greater even 
than this. The Mayor of Los Angeles 
returned to the riots from a holiday in Greece. 

You w’oLild agree that this situation is in¬ 
flammatory, and perhaps as inflammatory as 
the anden i You would have cam¬ 

paigned against the aristocratic privileges, but 
you do not even refer to the desirability of 
the abolition of finauci.il piivilege.— Yours 
faithfully, D. Coi vi.n» 

Coulsdon, Surrey 

* 

Sir —I must compliment you on your leading 
article ” Not Just America,” which is one of 
the few sane and balanced pieces of 
journalism I have read on iliis topic. Too 
many journalists appear to cake the ca.sy way 
out and engage in dcsiructive criticism of 
people wlio, they think, are not doing 
enough about matters such as the colour 
problem, teenage indiscipline, and the 
tendencies to anarchy tliat threaten the 
chances we have of making the most of civi¬ 
lised society. Let us have constructive help 
and ideas.—Yours faithfully. 

BrougUty Verry, Angus I. D. Sai xoi rs 

Vietnam 

Sir —^Gordon Axon’s diatribe in your issue of 
August 14 th should noi be allowed lo stand 


unclullcngcd. I h.ippcn to have been in Indo¬ 
china for nearly four years and saw brutal 
cominiinlbi aggression gradually change a 
peaceful and peace-loving country into a 
shambles. This is because communism of 
the primitive (Chinese) variety is not content 
with the peaceful tasks of economic develop¬ 
ment. It is an ideology of international hate 
and aggression which, on its own insistence, 
must rule or ruin. This is precisely the 
issue which separates China and Russia at the 
present time and it is the only reason for the 
American military presence in Vietnam. 

A lot of us are still around who lived 
through the League of Nations fiasco and 
who remember the horror and incredulity 
w’iih which wc witnessed the brutal invasion 
of Ethiopia, the bombing of helpless 
Shanghai, then Hitler’s rape of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, followed by the 
fall of France and the blitz of London. The 
observers on the sidelines back in 193 s 
couldn’t get together and no one nation had 
the guts to .stop the initial aggressor in his 
tracks. 

You arc w'astlng your breath, Mr Axon. 
We are sick of a world in which aggression, 
subversion, and the big lie again threaten to 
become coin of the realm. Wc are proud that 
the United States is in Vietnam and that it 
has the courage and the guts to take up a 
thankless but necessary task. And make no 
mistake about it, It also has the power to 
discharge the task.—Yours faithfully, 

Ankara R. F.lbi:rion Smith 


Forward Dollars 

SiR~Iii his recent letter (August 7 th), Dr 
Einzig argues that the Bank of England has 
exposed itself to an incalculable reserve drain 
by making massive commitments to deliver 
forward dollars. He maintains that ih« 
aulhoriiies “ have no means of knowing 
w'licthcr the buyers of the forward dollars 
they had sold would be in a position to pay 
for the dollars without having first to buy 
sterling to that end.'* 

I do noi think that Dr Einzig's siriclures 
on the dangers of forward intervention with¬ 
stand exam illation. 

(1) It is difficult to guess how w'ell the 
authorities can identify the nature of the 
parties who arc net buyers of forward dollars 
(via tlte c.;change bunks in various centres). 
But are they likely to be as uninformed as 
Dr Ein/ig iiHimatcs ? 

( 2 ) At any rate, if a concern is so shaken 
that it wishes to make a permanent escape 
from Merling, would it not prefer to buy 
spot dollars rather than pay a premium for 
forward dollars ? Of course, if the forward 
premium is more than offset by the higher 
level of short-term interest rates in London, 
the forward louie might seem preferable. 
But if a concern is as panic-stricken as Dr 
EinzigVargument suggests, would it trust the 
authorities to honour their forward con¬ 
tract ^ ? 
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(V Hr F.inzii^ sidic^ ih.it ilic Cfovcsnmciir 
I-* “apt to assume that moM purchiises ot 
iorward dollars arc speculative.” Hence that 
it “ would be tempted to defer iirgciu 
measures in delcncc ol sterling." Why is the 
Government apt to assume this rather than 
judge the state of things as best it can ? In 
fact, the Government’s ability to gauge the 
basic payments trend—and therefore to take 
appropriate action—ought to be improved if 
the flow of current spot transactions is not 
dominated by swings in the leads and lags. 
As your excellent analysis indicates, these can 
be most effectively dampened by “ bold ” 
Ivuvvard intervention.—Yours faithfully, 

HiiNUY N. Coins i bin 
State Vniversity 


The Concord Charade 

Sir—M l Ri'hert L. Drew (August 2ist') 
attacks iny “ view ” on the responsible 
opinions held by groups of people “ ouiside " 
tlie Concord project. 

1 expressed ni> views on such opinions. My 
leiicr was solely one of rcbuilal ol 
The Iiconomist\s spccihc statement that the 
consensus of opinion among men “ close to 
the ('onctird ” wu'. that (^ontoid would never 
be biiil!. 

My letter was aboiii nothing else and 
nobody else save the members of those 
organisations whose ‘•lafl' are, in fuel, engaged 
on (amcord and ihis wis twice made clear in 
the ihiee short p.ingraphs ol my Ictiei. 

I do not kiunv how Mi Drew can be aware 
'of ITU “ view-i ” on ihe wider rnatlcrs which 
he raises since I have never expressed anv. 
The tirigin.il .illcgaiion and its denial re¬ 
volved eritiiely around the views of people 
^pecilicjlly delined b> 'J’Jie hconomist as 
"Cose 10 ihe piyjcwi” and Mr Drew\ 
.utempi to expand this limited exchange into 
some kind (jf implied slight upon all the 
many people whii have views on C-oncorvl 
but who are not aciiialh engaged on it is 
J'flicLili to lollow.—Vouis faithlLilly, 

(Tiari es Gardni r 
P ublicity Manager 
Filiish Aire rail C'orpoiation 
ir'cv/v Sin rev 


Sir-'-A?, a hard working airline pilot I luve 
had no time uniil now lo reply lo your irre¬ 
sponsible aiiack on the Concord and VC'io 
aircralt fjiily list). As a newspaper whicli 
should be concerne*d wiili aiding icchnologi- 
cally advanced industries in Britain and vviili 
helping ihem u> expand their exports, you 
have dealt a serious blow to an industry 
already reeling from the attacks of the present 
American-controlled Government. If you had 
wanted to kill what remains of the aircraft 
industry you could scarcely have done better. 

As a pilot of 33 years' experience, including 
three years on Boeing 707s, I believe youi 
assessment ot ihc VC 10 is as wrong as 
Sir Giles Guthrie's first reactions. From 
recent flying in the VCio, I would say that 
this British aircraft is quieter, more comfort¬ 
able and safer than the 707, good aeroplane 
though it is. No-one denies that the 707 and 
DCs were built first, nor that they have lower 
break-cvcA bad factors. Far from needing 
ihe subsidies, gloomily hinted at by Sir Gilc>. 
Guthrie, the VCto has returned margins ot 
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aiuLind 20 per cem beivveen bieak-evcn and 
achieved facioiN. In these circumstance> the 
slight gap in break-even factors is ol onlv 
academic interest. In tact I will forecas* 
that BOAC will standardise VCios on th** 
shop-window routes to North Amciicii, and 
will make big inroads into tlie iratlic v)f the 
other carriers in the process. 

The biggest criticism one can make of the 
British industry is that it seldom manages 10 
offer its prixiucts to die airlines well alicad 
of the powerful American industry. In fact 
I can recall only the Empire flying boat, the 
Viscounu the (-omci, the One Eleven and the 
HS125 which really scooped the markets 
ahead of the Americans. 

As surely as the aeroplane succeeded the 
airship, so the SST will replace the sub- 
sonics. Anyone who doubts diis would dvi 
well to read again all those ill-founded fore¬ 
casts of a long future on first-class routes for 
the Hlcctra, Britannia and Vanguard. With 
the (AMKord, Sud-BA('. have an excellcni 
chance of beating the Americans to the punch, 
and supplying the airlines of the world with 
their first 1,000 mph-pliis airliners. In the 
process worthwhile jobs w'ill be found lor 
thousands of Britons, who will almost cei- 
iiiinly, otherwise, be unemployed or lorced 
to emigrate lo the .Slates. 

I trust Sud-BAC and the Ministry, w'ho 
control ihe piir.sestrings, will abandon the 
timid, proioiypcs only, programme, and go 
ahead at full speed 10 deliver at the eaiTiesi 
moment to Concord's 47 customers.—Yours 
faithfully, Howard L. Fry 

Moiikton (htmhe, fiear Bath 

German Remc^se 

Sir —According to their own figured, the 
Germans seem to have been alarmingly over- 
zealous in their efforts to make amends. You 
state (August 21st) that of 6ij6i people 
charged with war ciintes since 1949, only 
6,115 l^*?^**'* convicted. The faci that over 

90 per cent werg found innocent is an indica¬ 
tion of the silliness ol this ci>niinning ven¬ 
detta, which is sc.trcely more jiisiifiable in 
1965 than the crimes committed a g.-neralion 
ago lor wlticlt reiribution is now beini: 
exacted. 

T'he continuance lliese liuils onl> sei\'e> 
to remind the world that there is su«^h a thing 
,1s anti-scmiiism, thu> cnsuriitg that aim- 
semiiism will never die ; Germany would be 
doing the Jews a grciier set vice bv letting 
bygones be bygones. Yours faithfully, 
liastlei.i*h, Hampshire D. Armu'R 

The UN off the Hook 

Sir—W hile I agree gcnerallv wiili vour 
article on this subject (August 2isi. mav 1 
question one ixtini > 

You say it is not clcii that “ lot the time 
being . . . these [peace-kcepingl opera¬ 
tions must rest on forms of voluntary financ- 
ing.” This iudgmcni does not nccessaiily 
follow from the American decision not to 
press for the application ol .Article 19 in the 
present case. 

Even the Russians have not asserted thji 
the payment for UN lorces could never be 
an obligation on member-stales. In ihc.r 
latest communication to the committee on 
peace-keeping on this subject, thev accep: 
that, though normally the expenses of UN 
forces should be paid b> the aggressoi 
against whom action t lUen rhc\ haw 


a^sciicJ in the pa^li, “ the Soviet government 
does nt't exclude the possibility that in some 
c:^^c^ the application of emergency measurei 
bv the UN niav in.ike it necessary fi»r 
member stalc^ to lake part in defraying the 
expendituic included . . so long ns the 
apportionment ol costs, logeiher with the 
creation and control of these forces, is deter¬ 
mined by the Security Council. They accept 
that in tlicse circumstances “ the Soviet Union 
is ready to join with other member states in 
sharing the expenses of maintaining these 
forces.'” 

The committee on peace-keeping may, a» 
you suggest, propo.se that all luiurc peace¬ 
keeping operations shall be voluntarily 
financed. But it may equally decide that in 
fiituie there should be two kinds of opera¬ 
tion ; those that are authorised and controlled 
by the Security Council, the financing of 
which would be determined either directly by 
the council or bv some committee under it 
not subject to veto; and those authorised 
or coniriilled by some oilier means, per¬ 
haps by the Assembly under Articles ii 123 
and 14. While for the latter financing will 
probably have lo be voluni.arv, ihe committee 
may still propose thai operations of the 
former kind, conducted under a procedure 
to be geuerallv agreed, will be accepted as 
“ expenses of the organisatiini " and subject to 
Article 19. - Yours faithfully. F,va\ I.I'VRD 
St .Infoiiy's f Oxjnid 

Plans for Farming 

.Sir -Mr C. H. Claike aiyues '.\ugLisr 2I'0 
that “ the flow ot cnicipriNC and iniiialive iiilo 
fanning will be clean cm off" bv the Feart 
plan’s rcmov.il ot small laims toi “the keen 
young man ” 10 start on. 

Why ? Surelv ihe future l\n anvone who 
wants to go into tanning and Kicks ihe Lapii.d 
to buy or even rent a “ viable unit ” is to 
become one of the highly skilled and properly 
qualified lechnicians who arc going lo be 
needed 10 operate the large-scale farm cntcr- 
piiscs of the luiurc. 

'Fho pity I. that ,ii the moinenr even 1 
debt-ridden do-it-.is-Dad-Jid small fanner 
(Lhe soil wlui lost hill his hiy this summer) 
thinks himseil, and is ihcniglii bv oiheis, 10 be 
a cm above the cowm.an or mecliamc on a bi<? 
farm—even it the latter reillv know’ their 
job and cam twice as much as the peasant. 
One unfortunaie icsiilr is that the I arm in- 
siituies train their students as fanners rather 
than as specialist firm technicians—so, iu» 
.Mr (Tarke suvs, skilled labour is scarce, a 
ludicrous siiiiiiiim in such an overmanned 
tiiduMrv. ’ Youis faiildullv. 

Thoiveiton, DciiVi John Landi i i Mii f.s 


Murderers 

Sir— Basicallv ilie onb' people who have nnr 
skill in judging whether » murderer is “ sate 
be let out <if prison are psychiatrists and 
skilled social workers. When tliesc people arc 
part of the prison service then there may he 
.some substance in your stalemem (August 
I4ihi that il a man is considered d.mgeri»LiA 
bv the prison authorities he should not be 
rele.ised. 

There-will aivvavs he lisks and authoiiiieA 
should have good advisers, but ii is the basic 
phiU^si>ph\ iliai conirols cveivihing.—VourA 
faiihtullv, T. Ciion REY Rouso.ni 

.S’/o/v’e-o;i-7T rnt 
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Yes, they laughed when we cast our dies 


ANNUAL SALES IN STERLING POUNDS iiifiKMWKi 



but now that the die is cast 


“People will nc\cr buy cars and trucks 
tliat look like that,'" Ihcy laiigbcd. 

‘ I’oo strange IvKiking. Too '^mal);’ Tlicy 
told us. 

“Not enough ehjomc.”'! iic\ loM u'?. 

Sufic'and trufwponutloii. wc iri- 

si^lcJ. lliars \vl\it people want. 

So wc went ahead and ea^l our die>: a.r.d 
stalled making our strange looking, sane 
and sensible \[a/da cars and tiuekii. 

And the people loved them. 

^ cs, they Jo\ed us in Japan. And piciiy 
soon people started buxing Ma/dus in Oki- 


rawa. And SoiuhcaNt Asia. And Ausira:i.i. 
And Soiil'i Aluea L mil, by last JCar. ncail> 
a million and a halt’ people had bought 
Ma/d»iN and we liad set a new* annual <•ak^ 
refold oro\er £ 11 ';, 64 Ch 000 . 

And now., wehc icad\ lo go after the hie 
c\poi t inarkei. 

NNc’rc ready wiilt the most inodtin pro- 
dusiion laeiliiiL^ in Japan, 

Rcad\ with the most fully eonipuieri/cd 
\eluelc I'aeiory in the world. 

\ N'la/da Na\y of nSauio transport ships 
that docks Tiglu ai the end of ihc pro¬ 


duction line. 

Ready with Ji complete line of cars and 
trucks that .are sane, sensible, dependable - 
and priced very compctitixcly. 

And these da\c, not so.funny looking 
either. 

... lOYO KO(»VOrO., 1 TO. 

Tilroshima, Japan 
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WHAT’S THE “BUSINESS EXCHANGE”? 


It is the centre of all the offices dealing 
with matters affecting International Trade; 
organised by ^he Fair to augment th© pur¬ 
pose of the various exhibits by encoura¬ 
ging meetings between buyers and seliers. 
In the «Exchange» can be found the 
agents of all the bodies who can give 
traders and manufacturers what assistance 
they may need in transacting their busi¬ 
ness in the most up-to-date and efficient 
manner. 

Every year qualified foreign commercial 
missions visit the Fair, following a pre-ar¬ 
ranged programme of meetings. In this 
way a wide variety of offers and requests 
for goods takes place. 

The management of the «Business Ex¬ 
change » knows in good time the types 
of goods in which the various commercial 
missions are interested, and thus, availing 


itself of the wide net-work of information 
at its disposal, is able to take the neces¬ 
sary steps to assure meetings between 
those best qualified to bring about the 
ends in view, and thus playing a leading 
part in organizing a relationship between 
supply and demand. 

Importers are requested to write to: Fiera 
del Levante, Direzione «Borsa degli Af- 
fari M to indicate the required goods in 
which they are interested. Please send 
notice of a possible visit for the purpose 
of making personal contact during the Fair. 

SERVICES 

Interpreters, Foreign Commercial Informa¬ 
tion Offices, Dealing rooms. Secretariat, 
Banks, Foreign Trade Ministry Representa¬ 
tives, Institute for Foreign Trade, Chambers 
of Commerce, Transport and Travel Offices, 



AT THE LEVANT FAIR 
YOU WILL EXPAND 
YOUR BUSINESS DURING 
THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
COMMERCIAL FAIR 
OF SOUTHERN ITALY 
29 LEVANT FAIR, BARI 
7-20 SEPTEMBER 1965 
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“Now that Japan has 
lifted import restrictions 
on ai^ricnltnral machinery, 
how can I ^et our cultivators 
on the market there?“ 


That’s one tvpical reaction to the 
recent relaxation of trade restric¬ 
tions yviih Japan. But foreign 
businessmen often find that sucK 
obstacles as din'ercnccs of lan¬ 
guage, customs, and commercial 
practices prevent them from taking 
full advantage of Japan's market 
pevtcntial. And they don't want to 
spend the time and money making 
a direct survey. 

Jf you have similar problems, 
ycsu'll find your best solution fs to 
contact a trusted, integrated Japa¬ 
nese trading organization like 
Marubeni-iida. 


I KEE MAHKEI DATA 

Vk'ith its vast experience and staff 
of 7000 trading specialists, Maru- 
beni-lida can provide you witli 
detailed, iip-to-lhe-minute infor¬ 
mation on the market potential of 
xour products in Japan —from 
wool liber to rolling mills. 

Once you've decided to enter 
the Japanese market on a full 
scale, we w ill take full responsibil¬ 
ity for V igoroiis and extensive pro- 
moiioil o; V'.n.ir product. We will 
handle processing of all neCCss-iiry 
ilocuments and government li¬ 
censes, as well as shipping, wtire- 


Jiousing, and distribution,, and 
arrange for the most favorable 
payment terms and any necessary 
after-service. In other words, we 
make selling in Japan profitable 
and hcadaebe-free. 

W'ilb 45 domestic olliecs and 78 
overseas branches and alliliates, 
Mariibeni-lida is thoroughly fa¬ 
miliar vv ith trading patterns both in 
Japan and abixiad. Our independ¬ 
ence and long-established repula- 
lion for cnieicney and fair-dealing 
are your assurance that your inter¬ 
ests will be fully protected at all 
limes. Write for fuiTher details. 


Traders with Global Coverage 

Marubeni-iida Co., Ltd* 


LONDON OFFICE: Xtoor iron ;c,Loiu!or. W.ill, LonJon, i:.C. 2 . Cables: MARUBFM LONDON EC2. Teles :UK:J285.:i716. Telephone; MET 084 f -0850 
HEAD OFFICE: F.O. Box Central I0(K>, Os.tt,a, Japan Cabla A.lilrcss: KtARUBBNl OSAKA. Telex: 05-3261, 3262 
aOKVO OWICK; P.O. Box Cenuc.l .<y', 7ol.\o, Japan. Cable AC(ircss: MARUBENI TOKYO. Telex: TK-2.326, 2327, 2328 
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The Purpose of 
Recession 

_ URPOSFVUL ” w^as the most over-used word during last year’s general 
A election carnpaign. It is in danger of being the forgotten word now. 
Britain is, once again, moving back into a stage of economic recession or stag¬ 
nation. The big question is whether this is to be a largely purposeless recession, 
or whether ii is to be permeated by a deliberate policy for remodelling the 
economy. 

At present, it looks horribly likely to be a recession of the purposeless, drifting 
type. I'his would be a tragedy. There has always been reborn for intelligent 
argument whether the things that need to be done to put the British economy 
to rights could most easily be done during a well-managed period of bold drive 
for persisting economic growth ; or during a well-managed period of brave 
acceptance of icmporaiily slack demand. But the big point—which has often been 
lost sight of in the heal generated by this argument—^is that things will not 
just be put right automatically, either by merely driving fast or by merely drifting 
about in the waste land as in 1961 - 62 . A corrective stagnation will require 
a definite policy, designed to utilise the advantages for fundamental correction 
provided by a period of temporarily slack demand, and designed equally to avoid 
the disadvantages for fundamental correction that a period of slack demand can 
{pace the most impassioned disinflationists) also bring in its train. 

The task should not be approached in a mood of pessimism. It cannot be 
too often emphasised that Britain has probably the best generally-educated 
labour force in Europe, working on just about the biggest accumulation of 
capital cquiptneni per head. It ought therefore to be capable, in this techno¬ 
logical age, of one of the biggest economic growth rates in Europe ; but it 
suffers at present because part of its labour force and capital is inefficiently 
misulilised in the w'tong places and the wrong w'ays. One vital instance of 
this misLiiilisation is that Britain needs to divert about 2 per cent more of its 
productive resources cilher to producing more cxfH^rts or to producing goods 
in substitution for ihosc that are at present imported ; perhaps even more 
important, w'c need to switch resources into making the things for which export 
or import demand seems likely to grow most rapidly in the future. A second 
major failing, connected with the first, is that Britain is at present lagging badly 
in innovation: both innovation in products and in accepting new techniques. 

In the struggle to overcome these failings, there seem to be two main potential 
advantages from a period of slacker domestic demand that should be exploited 
by a deliberate policy, and one main potential disadvantage that will need to 
be avoided. The advantages are that a recession should take some excess pressure 
off the labour market, and should temporarily reduce the demand for imports. 
The disadvantage is that a recession could do more than almost anything else 
further to discourage innovation and risk-taking. 

The first requirement for policy is therefore politically tough. The critics 
who have blamed Britain’s economic troubles on “ overheating ” have always 
had their best case in saying that it is the labour market which is overheated. 
So long as the standing stock of unemployed has been only around i j per cent 
of the labour force, even successful and pushful firms have had difficulty in 
recruiting sufficient new skilled labour to make new things that are just appearing 
over the horizon with great capabilities for growth, including things that could 
be sold abroad. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the economy should 
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be operated with a larger pool of temporarily unemployed 
than hitherto. It follows that an efficient policy in a recession 
should aim at causing the largest possible increase in full time 
unemployment from the smallest possible cut back in domestic 
demand ; at present politicians usually talk as if their inten¬ 
tion were the exact opposite. One of the Government’s 
toughest objectives in the coming recession should be not 
merely to push unemployment up to around 3 per cent, but 
to keep it at not much below that level during the subsequent 
period of re-expansion ; this should be done by seeing that, 
when expansion starts again, a ruthless policy of all-out com¬ 
petition ensures ihat there are constant reinforcements to the 
pool of fully unemployed from industries that are at present 
overmanned or outdated and obviously due for secular decline. 

A Policy for Unemployment 

Hard-faced though this sounds, one of the measures needed 
is by no means unprogrcssivc. This is a large increase in short¬ 
term unemployment pay, put into effect during the reces¬ 
sion. If at any one time three-quarters of a million of unlucky 
workpeople arc to provide a service to the British economy 
by standing temporarily in this revolving pool of 3 per cent 
or so unemployed, they should be paid adequately for pro¬ 
viding it. The need is not merely for the mild schemes of 
wage-related unemployment pay which Labour is planning ; 
the need is to bring short-term unemployment pay up 
much nearer the average industrial wage. Quite apart from 
its social and economic function in making unemployment 
more tolerable, a large increase in unemployment pay is one 
of the best recession-time measures. It means that govern¬ 
ment funds arc then pumped out automatically to the regions 
with heaviest unemployment, where the unemployment rate 
might otherwise go wastefully above the 3 per cent level. 

But a policy for “ long-term correction by recession ” also 
requires that if unemployment is increasing particularly 
quickly in an industry due for secular decline—characteristic¬ 
ally a traditional industry in a declining area—then in no 
circumstances should anti-recession policies bail out that 
industry (shipbuilding subsidies are wrong). It is precisely 
those secularly declining industries that should be encouraged 
to decline further. The reverse side of this coin is that the 
worst industries in which to create unemployment, even now, 
are the secular grow'th industries. Two industries due for con¬ 
tinued secular growth in Britain are construction and motors ; 
it is madness that two particular present measures of squeeze, 
the construction cut-backs and the hire purchase restrictions, 
arc discriminatcly directing uncmploymciu towards precisely 
those industries. Another pviint is that, given the need for 
mobility of labour, the Government should much prefer to 
see a linn sack one fifth of its workers than put all its workers 
on a four-day (instead of a five-day) week. Regulations for 
unemployment pay should be amended to encourage full scale 
sacking and to discourage short time working. Mr George 
Brown has shown some signs of recognising this need ; will 
other ministers? 

A Policy for Exports 

British imports should fall during the rec^^ssion, and it is 
presumed that this wall give the balance of payments a bresih" 
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ing space. But, on present trends, imports will then pick 
up sharply again once wc start to re-expand ; and a breathing 
space between two periods of weakness will not have much 
point. The whole purpose of recession will be lost unless 
something is done during it to make British costs permanently 
lower in relation to foreign costs. On the assumption that 
a devaluation of sterling has been ruled out, the main road 
towards securing a relative cheapening of British export prices 
during a recession must lie through operating a tougher 
incomes policy than our foreign competitors are following 
in these years. 

Unfortunately there is considerable muddle in some of the 
debates on whether it should be easier to enforce an incomes 
policy during a recession than during a period of growth. 
During a recession employers are less likely to bid up wages 
to secure or retain workers whom they think they can employ 
productively, because there will be fewer workers whom they 
can employ productively. But wage rises caused by bidding 
earnings up to the level of individual wage earners’ rising 
productivity are the right sorts of wage rises to have. The 
uneconomic element in wage rises, as in most other price 
rises, is the monopoly element. This means the trade union 
element; a monopoly pricing organisation in the labour field, 
trying to spread to all its members the rewards given by the 
market to workers really in demand, is largely what a trade 
union is. And there is not much comfort in saying that it is 
possible that during a recession the unions might feci satisfied 
with 3 per cent annual national rises for all their members, 
while in a boom they would expect to get a 5 or 6 per cent 
annual rise ; a 3 per cent rise going against a nil rise in pro¬ 
ductivity in a recession would actually cause a greater rise in 
average labour costs per unit of output than a 5 or 6 per cent 
rise going against a 4 per cent increase in productivity in a 
period of expansion. It follows that during a recession incomes 
policy—in the sense of holding down the monopoly element in 
trade union wage awards—must be tougher than in a boom. 


A Policy for Incomes 

The question is whether the trade unions may be more 
ready to accept a tougher incomes policy when there is unem¬ 
ployment about, and when a Labour government is fighting 
with its back to the wall. On August 2 nd the Prime Minister 
told the Commons fairly specifically what he envisaged the 
next step in a tougher incomes policy might be: 

If the voluntary system fails, wc might have to provide foi 
statutory reference of every claim for increased incomes above 
the norm to go to an expanded and strengthened Prices and 
Incomes Board, just as in the absence of voluntary agreement 
we might have to require a compulsory early warning system for 
reference to the Board of proposed price increases in cases 
which seem to require justification. 

There is a strong case for taking this step now, before this 
winter’s bout of wage claims begins. It would mean the 
big innovation of rolling back excessive wage rises by law. 
But for goodness sake, let the Government not resort to half¬ 
measures, like introducing the early warning system for price 
increases without requiring stern statutory limitation of exces¬ 
sive wage rises. That would waste the proposed quid being 
prepared for the trade unions, without imposing on them the 
much more vital quo. 
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The dangers for efficiency of a plunge into recession are exports is openly unprofitable than was the case in 1961-62, 

well-documented. In the past such plunges have sometimes because the sterling exchange rate is more out of line with 

intensified our industrial shortcomings by deterring new invest- internal costs and world prices than it was then ; and a greater 

ment in industry and then, through causing stagnation, under- volume of investment and innovation might conceivably be 

cfnployment and under-cauaeity working, discouraging innova- delayed because Mr Callaghan's corporation tax system has 

lion, discouraging risk-taking and enterprise, driving employers reduced tlic tax value of the investment allov/anccs. 

and trade assoeiatlons, . . . on the one hand, and workers and Chie of the hopes held out by a Labour government was 

trade unions, on the other, into a short-sighted but undeistand- that it might be better at handling these problems: because it 
able reliance on re-.trictive practices. might be more willing to direct unorthodox subsidies to 

The speaker was Mr Wilson, who is now presiding over a encourage the maintenance and strengthening of efficiency and 

Government whicli has moved back to precisely the same exports, to take purposive action against restrictive practices, 

policy. Indeed, in some respects, the dangers of inefficiency in to foster retraining in industry, to improve the performance of 

the present recession arc even greater than in 1961-62. One management through the little Neddies, and so forth. It would 

of the activities which firms are most liable to reduce when be idle to say that great strides have been made in any of 

their profits are squeezed is exporting, because exports are these. Mr Wilson and his ministers have proved to be men 

often the most unprofitable sector of their businesses, the one w'ith short legs. That might provide a strong case for replacing 

most ready for the cost-accountant's axe when the saving of them by men with longer legs and more determination. But 

every penny becomes important; other activities liable to be two things seem desirable for the country first. One is that 

cut when the voice of the economiser is loudly heard arc the Labour government should introduce an incomes policy, 

" risky schemes " like investment and innovation, and “ long- because it might be better placed than the Tories to do so. 

*term schemes " like the retraining of labour and efforts to The other is that there should be an extensive rc-cducation of 

make better use of older workers (^instead of prematurely the Conservative opposition to give it more idea of where it 

retiring them). In 1965-66 a bigger margin of many firms’ wants to use its longer legs to trj^ to go to. 


Slow Boat from Jeddah 

The truce in Yemen could light the way to an understanding 
l^^ctwcen the Arab world’s two halves 

P RESIDENT Nasser of Egypt and King Faisal of Saudi observed, 'i his suggcsis tliai the Imam’s relatives, who have 
Arabia, who agreed at Jeddah on Tuesday to wind up been his commanders in the field, do not feel that they have 

tlie war in Yemen, signed their accord as the two sides of a been sold down any political river—as Egypt, in the past, has 

medal. It is a medal that reflects the dual nature of the always demanded that they should be. 

Arab world. The president, large and positive, in European Is it really peace ? The Yemenis themselves may well ask 

clothing, personifies the modern movement towards a reformed this. They have been had before. This is the third time 

society and western standards of living. King Faisal, in desert President Nasser and King Faisal have agreed to withdraw 

robes, the guardian of Islam in its founding places, represents their troops and their aid to stop the war. Neither previous 

the source material—the things that make Arabs Arabs. effort got off the ground. But there arc considerable differences 

Their two countries can never be twentieth-century partners in this, the new agreement. The first, in 1963, was made 

until the Saudis discard some of their encrusted traditions under United Nations supervision; the second, last year, 

^ ^as they have started to do and will fully do one day). But under pressure from other Arab heads of state. This one is 

they should not be in direct conflict. They complement one self-propelled. The two leaders have signed their own 

) another. The Jeddah experiment admits, in a veiled fashion, document. No other hand is in it. And they alone, working 

that they have complementary roles to play. together, will try to help Yemeni observers oversee Yemen’s 

The agreement envisages a peace in slow motion. After disengagement. It is an unusual adventure for Egypt and 

an immediate ceasefire the Saudis arc to cut off all their aid Saudi Arabia to work as a pair. But the signal new feature 

to the royalists. Then over a period of ten months Egypt of the, present accord is Saudi-Egyptian acceptance of the 

is to withdraw the 50,000 soldiers that it sent to uphold the fact that the peace must belong to Yemen and that Yemenis 

republicans. A caretaker government will be appointed by must choose their own government by themselves. 

“ a conference of all national forces and people of authority.” Thus at last there is recognition of the one sober truth 

^ A national Yemeni plebiscite to decide on the form of govern- that has gradually been emerging from the ravages of Yemen’s 
ment the Yemeni people want is put off until November next three-year civil war. The Yemenis themselves want a corn- 
year. promise. Ever since, nearly a year ago, certain republicans 

Other trickier details are slurred. It is not clear whether and royalists tiptoed into Erkwit (in Sudan) to hatch up the 

the two powerful underwriters have the full support of their very proposals that Egypt and Saudi Arabia approved in 

proteges, the royalist leader Imam Badr and the republican Jeddah this week, the compromise spirit has been growing. 

I President Sallal. The attitude of the latter appears in doubt; The republican movement has been rent by dissidents sloping 

but, according to reports from Jeddah, the word has gone out off to royalist hideouts or to parleys in Saudi Arabia. As 

from royalist headquarters that the truce is to be faithfully Egyptian bombs fell on Yemeni mountain villages, there was 
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almost an equal falling of republican governments in Sana. 
And the royalists were forced to talk of conipromi.sc. Neither 
Egypt nor Saudi Arabia could go on preserving the fiction 
that they were in ihc battle for total victory on behalf of an 
uncompromisable ideal, 

P KHSiDENT NASSER had many reasons for speeding last week 
to Jeddah to try to reduce bis liabilities in Yemen. The 
cost of keeping 50,000 unpopular and bogged-down troops in 
that country was beginning to tell at home. There is growing 
discontent in the army ; and even the patient Egyptians cannot 
stand much more tightening of their belts to offset Egypt's 
impoverishment through huge losses in foreign exchange. 
Nor could the president afford to persist, ragardless, in policies 
that might jeopardise the further deliveries of American wheat 
10 his country ; the need is now greater than ever. He wants 
to appear in Russia (where he is going this weekend to seek— 
among other things—more loans) as a man not got down by 
his troubles. Above all, he could not allow his imbroglio m 
Yemen to be pored over again by the Arab head.s of slate 
who arc due to meet in Casablanca on September 13rh. 

Nor can his former thesis, that in Yemen he has been 
supporting a good revolution, win the approval it once did. 
For the Egyptian-led socialist revolution, designed to bind 
modernising states to Cairo, has proved to be as divisive as the 
old dynastic feuds of the Arab world. Now Syria's ruling 
Baathist socialists arc showing, if erratically, that two can 
play at revolutions. In the long run, the challenge on his own 
revolutionary ground of a Baath party, calling all Arabs, is 
more inimical to President Nasser than that of the Saudi 
monarchy—which operates on other ground. 

If Egypt and Saudi Arabia could really combine to bring 
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about peace in Yemen, the whole of the Arabian peninsula 
might profit from it. For it is here in the Arab south, whose 
heart beats in Saudi Arabia, as opposed to the Arab north 
which spins round Cairo, that Arab duality has its sharpest 
edges. And they have to be softened gently. As Yemen has 
shown, you cannot in one fell swoop, no matter how good 
your intentions, jerk people from dark medievalism into the 
blinding light of modern day. But if the Egyptians and Saudis 
could feel some shared responsibility in the area, progress 
might be reached on the same sort of dual carriageway as is, 
proposed for Yemen. This applies, as much as anywhere, 
to the sheikh-versus-townsmen conflict in Aden and the South 
Arabian Federation. 

No one can tell whether Egypt is going to step up its attacks 
on Aden to compensate itself for stepping down in Yemen. 
But present signs arc not that it will. Egyptian-backed 
terrorism in Aden and radio campaigns against Britain have 
somewhat abated of late. This is the hopeful condition that 
made Mr George Thompson, second-in-command of the 
Foreign Office, decide to extend his present Middle Eastern 
trip to Cairo, thus becoming the first British minister to call 
there since the Suez crisis. Both in Cairo and Riyadh (where 
he is also going) he may find new thoughts astir about the 
values of negotiated peace. They will be Arab thoughts, 
designed to give Arabs the credit of easing Britain out of 
Aden—no doubt at a quicker pace than is offered by the 
British promise of independence in three years’ time. But 
a speed-up would be justified if, in turn, Egypt switched off 
terrorism. The state of emergency which the South Arabian 
nationalists deplore could then be lifted and a referendum 
prepared to decide on the country's future. But not as a 
crash programme. If Yemen is to be an example, it is one 
of a peace that comes dropping slow. 


That Company, Fokker... 


T hree tired and triumphant managers of the small Diiich 
Fokker company flew into Amsterdam on Monday with 
an agreement in their pockets that makes Indonesia the 99th 
customer for their Friendship airliner ; a fourth director was 
by then already in the United States arranging replacements 
for the £17 million worth of British engines and under¬ 
carriages that the Foreign Office has refused for the Indonesian 
order. The Dutch team sweating under the television lights, 
palc-cyed for want of sleep, were utterly confident of getting 
altcrnaiivc American components; after alK were not the 
Americans themselves supplying DC 8 jets to the Indone¬ 
sians ? They were equally confident of getting paid for 
possibly as many as 140 aircraft to be assembled locally in 
Indonesia; arrangements had already been made with the 
merchant group West Haghe to sell Indonesian commodities 
in world markets and pay Fokker from the proceeds. 

By Thursday, the British Minister of Aviation was back 
in Whitehall from his holiday, facing pressure from the British 
companies to get the ban lifted. None of them, RolLs-Rovce, 


Has anyone stopped to think 
how a small and obscure Dutch 
company came to sell approach¬ 
ing 350 aircraft during the past 
ten years ? 

Roiol, Dowry or Dunlop, can lightly pass up the chance of 
sharing £i-j million worth of business, but this is not the 
limit of their concern. The Dutch arc very courteous about 
it, but they do make it quite plain that while they will gladly 
drop their plans to americanise the Friendship if the British 
government changes its mind now, or even six weeks from 
now, there is u point of no return. 

Six months from now, it will be too late. There will then 
be an American-powered version of the Friendship in 
existence, and it will have a slight but useful edge in speed,' 
range and size over the present aircraft with its 40 per cent 
of British components. What is at stake in the Foreign Office 
ban is not merely sales to an Indonesia with whom we may well 
be on speaking terms when deliveries are due two years from 
now, but sales to the rest of the world which has an extra¬ 
ordinary fancy for the Friendship. Indeed, the world has 
been buying it steadily for the past ten years and shows no ' 
signs of tiring. Signed orders stand at 337 with more under 
negotiation ; assuming 350 sold or as good as (excluding those 
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for Indonesia), then at an average price of £^00,000 the 
British industry’s share of this business to date must stand 
at around ^'40 million, not counting profitable afier-sales 
business in spares. 

None of which explains—and this is important to Mr 
Jenkins when he contcmplaies the future for the British 
industry—how an insignificantly small company, with under 
5,000 people, managed from a tiny factory and from pigeon¬ 
hole offices, can sustain export sales running into hundreds 
of aircraft and stretching from Haw.ui to the Sudan. It is 
not so terribly difficult to design an aircraft as honest and 
unpretentious as a Welsh cob, to get the right compromise 
between simplicity and sophistication. But it is remarkable 
for a very small company to give a spares and after sales 
service for its aircraft to customers in Iceland, Australia or 
Nepal th.ii is good enough to make them conic back for more, 
(t is one of the hard facts of aviation that when two companies 
oifer roughly comparable aircraft, the customer always buys 
in mi the bigger in rhe expectation of better service. Airlines 
bought Boeing's 727 jet rather than Hawker Siddeley's 
'r rider It. 


B T’r FokktT has bucked the trend, and so long as one small 
coinpany can do it, there must be hope for others, includ¬ 
in'^ Lbv>se British and Fiench manufacturers dwarfed and dis- 
piriied by the sheer size of American competition. American 
civm|)ciition has never worried b'okker overmuch because its 
aircraft is maniilactiired under licence in the United States— 
another instance where the Americans have not been too 
proud to adopt a foreign design. However, although Fokker 
always believed the Friendship would sell, success when it 
came did not follow the expected pattern. The first Friend- 
,ships were delivered eight years ago to the Irish Aer Lingus ; 
this was the kind of customer Fokker expected. Instead it 
got orders from the backwoods, the tundra and the jungle. 
iMrlines have come to it that were without pilots, without 
engineers and probably without ticket clerks. They have all 
been trained—nominally for free ; in fact, the cost of training 
went on to the price of the aircraft. This is not new ; every 
aircraft manufacturer has to be prepared to give sometimes 
very extensive technical help to his customers. But there is 


Adenauer’s Children 

How can the growth of a German 
nationalist right wing be kept under 
control ? 

I was too much to hope that rhe Geneva talks to prevent 
the proliferation of nuclear weapon.s could unroll without 
a blast of criticism from the German right wing. Dr 
Adenauer, Germany’s Methuselah and Jeremiah rolled into 
one, shouted his forebodings from the Munster rooftops on 
August i9ih, saying that the Americans and Russians were 
getting together to sell Germany down the river. Herr 
Strauss, Germany's would-be Ahab, and other aspirants for 
power like Herr Gerstenmaicr promptly endorsed the old 
man’s covert denunciation of Herr ftrhard’s too complaisant 
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some reason to suspect that the equable Dutch attitude to 
race and colour has had a good deal to do both with Fokker's 
commercial success and with the popularity of its school. 
'I’he company asks only to sec the colour of its customer's 
money ; of the varying competence and educational standards 
of the “ students ’* that pass through its hands, it merely 
admits that some need more training than others. To date, 
it has trained 1,400. 

It would be nonsense to say that the secret of selling aircraft 
by the hundred is lo drop ,sub-conscious colour prejudice and 
the patronage of the developed, industrialised West for 
undevcU»ped countries and their ambitions towards aviation 
that goes witli it. It would be nonsense to suggest that Fokker 
has a secret at all—other, that is, than a conspicuously spartan 
approach to overheads and the gilded appurtenances normal 
in aircraft manufacture. By English or French, not lo 
mention American, standards, its factory is small, cramped, 
crowded and shabby—except where space, light and lavish 
capital expense arc essential to the aircraft (not to the staff). 
Thus, its boasted 24-hour delivery of spares round the wwld 
is backed up by a computer, and if that fails, by ruthless 
cannibalising of aircraft on the production line. Its metal 
bonding shop is superb. And its insurance for survival in an 
increasingly competitive market, w^hcrc other manufacturers 
are demanding more and more government protection, is 
cautiously to sub-contract bits of its jet version of the Friend¬ 
ship around Europe—wings to Shorts in Belfast (a cunning 
move, that); parts of the tail to Germany; some bits in 
France. The Dutch complain peevishly that they wasted all 
of five months’ tooling in an effort to get the French national¬ 
ised Sud company to take an active partnership in the new 
jet, before the French company threw them out; the waste 
of time hurts—and it was followed by the announcement of 
an all-French competitor. One can mock the Dutch, beaver¬ 
ing away on their cluttered production line, training the 
Sudanese and the Nepalese, coping with Australian requests 
for aircraft in tcchnicolour, and cannily placing hostages to 
the future around Europe while preaching the virtue of a 
“ flexible ” approach, including flexibility towards those who 
kicked you out two years ago. But it is difficult to mock 
sales approaching £140 to jCi 50 million; particularly when 
you are British, and in the aircraft business. 


Atlanticism. Herr Erhard’s characteristic reply was that 
Christian Democratic unity was as serene as ever. 

Two circumstances give heightened significance to this all 
too familiar knockabout. One is the sectarian insistence wdlh 
which the Christian Democrat right wing has reopened the 
rifts in the party regardless of sense and season. Dr Adenauer 
and his allies have chosen the wrong target. The American 
draft for a non-proliferation treaty leaves enough loopholes 
for German nuclear influence in Nato to dissatisfy not only 
the Russian government but the British and Canadian ones 
as well. And their timing is grotesqu<i. The hitherto un¬ 
beaten Christian Democrat party could’ lose the September 
19th election precisely because the German voter is fed up 
with its faction fights. One can only conclude that the dis- 
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sidcnts would rather the party lost the election than miss 
making a point of their own. 

The second circumstance is that a German nationalist 
friction now exists in its own right. Since President dc Gaulle 
disillusioned the Germans this year by showing that he docs 
not give a rap for German national interests, there is no 
gauUist camouflage to the German right wing's opposition to 
the orthodox Atlanticists in power in Bonn. For the first 
time since the war, a conservative group speaks out undis- 
guiscdly for the defence of German national interests. 

In many ways, this is a natural phenomenon, a sign of 
recovery from 1945. was part of the post-Hitler trauma 
that no one dared put Germany's point of view in the classical 
manner of Europe’s other conservative nationalists, including 
those in Britain. And in the immediate future there are 
limits to the influence of nationalism in Germany. The mood 
of the voters (so long as they remain prosperous) seems firmly 
moderate. There is an intense awareness of Germany’s 
dependence on America. For all their hopes of seeing their 
country reunited, most Germans would agree with the remark 
in America last June of the Free Democrat leader, Herr 
Mende, that it is “ decades ” away. Even Herr Strauss assents, 
as our Bonn correspondent says on page 769. The right 
wing’s immediate issue with Herr Erhard is that the govern¬ 
ment tacitly acknowledges, and the right does not, that Ger¬ 
many must co-operate in the western search for agreements 
with Russia even while it yearns for reunification. 

These arc grounds for not getting panic-stricken about tlie 
growth of the right wing. But if a nationalist sense of griev¬ 
ance were to fester, the results could surprise the many people 
who assume that Germany will always, in the last resorr, toe 
its allies’ line. Already the schism in the West caused by 
President de Gaulle has eroded the framework of Germany's 
astonishingly calm recovery from 1945. The apparent failure 
of the chief device for opposing General de Gaulle—the Nato 
multilateral nuclear force—has left the German desire for 
nuclear equality with its European allies titillated but unsatis¬ 
fied. The result is an urgent need to shore up the forces of 
moderation in Germany. 


T his is partly a post-election job for the Germans them¬ 
selves. For the first time, this election sees the Social 
Democrats and the Christian Democrats running neck and 
neck. The Social Democrats might even win. It is a tempt¬ 
ing thought. But, with the conservative nationalists rampant 
in what would then be the Christian Democrat opposition, 
the result would be the very situation the father of postwar 
social democracy in Germany, Herr Schumacher, so greatly 
feared. A moderate government in power would be harried 
by an opposition in which the nationalists were making the 
running. 

This is a powerful argument for the grand coalition ” of 
the two major parties that many German politicians have 
been aiming at. By keeping the Christian Democrats tied to 
the responsibilities of office, it would hamper the extreme 
right, which is anyhow partly made up of old men. The 
grand coalition would be necessary to carry out urgent internal 
reforms—on education, taxation and even the electoral laws— 
which require changes in the federal constitution. It would 
probably not bring reunification any nearer (though that was 
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the original argument for it) and would be positively harmful 
if it froze into a permanent marriage of incompatibles like 
the Austrian coalition. But it would gain time and, unless 
ihe German popular mood changed, it could strengthen the 
moderates during that lime. In the heat of the summer's 
battle it has been out of favour ; the idea could still revive 
after polling day. 

But this does not free the Americans and the British from 
their own responsibilities for defusing potential German 
nationalism. Sometimes the Germans’ panic about their allies 
seems neurotic. The fuss on Wednesday over the British 
decision to replace obsolescent Corporal nuclear missiles in 
Germany with ordinary artillery is wild. But in other cases 
the Germans have a point. The nuclear non-proliferation 
talks in Geneva are a good example of the traps involved. The 
Germans, now the second power in Nato, feel to a man that 
they have a right not to be second-class allies. The Russians, 
by trying to get Britain and America to agree to a formula 
that would rule the Germans out of any share in a joint western 
nuclear force, arc seeking to keep them in just that second- 
class status. The British for their part, by claiming a per¬ 
petual British veto on such a force, are at present making the 
same point. Predictably, the Germans are balking. 

The Germans, who ratified the Moscow test ban treaty 
despite thunders from the right rather like the present ones, 
are not unreasonable in what they ask. They want some 
degree of influence in Naio's nuclear decisions. But they 
arc not seeking national nuclear power. If they ever did, 
their present friends would rightly oppose them. The current 
American proposals in Geneva merely hint that If a politically^ 
united Europe came into being the American veto over a 
joint allied force might be ended—provided at least one of 
the present European nuclear powers, Britain or France, were 
a member of the union. 

This is remote enough, in all conscience. 'I'he mixed- 
manned force is probably a dead duck. General dc Gaulle 
IS threatening even the chrysalis of the European common 
market, let alone the political union chat lies like a butterfly 
inside it. The American formula that is being attacked 
simultaneously by the Russians and Dr Adenauer is a far 
cry indeed from a grant of nuclear power to the Germans. 

One wonders whether the Russians are more interested 
just now in a non-proliferation treaty or in driving a wedge 
between Germany and America. The western countries are 
quite right to go on insisting that the only acceptable German 
relationship to nuclear weapons is one in which the Germans 
are contained within the framework of a larger western group¬ 
ing. But to deny them even this would help to persuade the 
Germans that they will always be semi-pariahs. That would 
be just the right climate for breeding a new cult of nationalism. 
Docs anyone—least of all Russia—want that ? 
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rOLlTICS 

Is Erith Philippi ? 


T ill' Jv-aih of Mr N'orman DuJdb 

that the Tate of Mr Wilson’s gov\:iii- 
niLMit will now rj.»r in the hands of the 
electors of the indu.sirial liast London coii’ 
Mitucncy of Erith and (Irayford, just across 
the TTianies from the giant I'oid works at 
Dagenham. Last October, Labour’s Mr 
Dodds gi*t 53.1 per cent of the vote against 
the Conservative’s 32.5 per cent and the 
Liberal’s 14.4 per cent. In the by-election, 
which will probably be held in the lirst half 
of October, a net swing of 10.3 per cent 
from Labour to Conservative would there¬ 
fore be needed to lose the seat and reduce 
the Government's niajoriiy in the Commons 
to one—which is unworkable even by the 
sUTulards of the present session. Judging 
ftoin the results of recent local council by- 
cleviions and other scraps of evidence, our 
o*Aa verv rough guess is that a "typical” 
net swing against the Govcrnmenl in a 
ptuliameniary by-election in a Labour-held 
seat just now might be somewhere between 
5 and 7 per cent. To Idse this seat Air 
Dodds's successor would have to do even 
worse than Air Gordon Walker did at Ley- 
ton last January, when he suffered an ad¬ 
verse sw’ing of 8.7 per cent in a by-election 
that w'as attended bv verv 
circumstances. 

At Erith, however, there are also some 
special, although nor quite so special, fac¬ 
tors which might militate against Labour. 
It is precisely in this sort of light industrial 
area chat Labour has been losing support 
most sharply. It is this sort of area that may 
be most worried by Mr Callaghan's 
measures, which threaten full employment 
and have hit at home loans. There is a 
danger for the Government that the turn¬ 
out at the by-clcction may be lower than 
the general election’s 79.6 per cent, and that 
those who stay at home will most often be 
Labour. Mr Dodds, who had represented 
this constituency since 19451 was a colourful 
character who had something of a personal 
following. The most important question 
of all may be whether the Liberals, who 
fought Erith for the first time in 1964, will 
have difficulty in keeping their 14.4 per cent 
of the vote. If half the Liberals went over 
to the Conservatives now, the Tories would 
need a direct swing from Labour of only 
about 7 per cent to topple the Government. 

There have been reports that Air Wilson 
may now take the logical step of bolding 
some other by-elections in October, by 
giving life peerages to invalids among 
l.abcur MP.s who hold their scats by 
margins bigger than Mr Dodds's was at 
Erith. The theory here would be that if 
the swing against Labour really ^ has 


mounted to above 10 per ^.enu Labour will 
be out after Eiith anyway. If it has not, 
if would be preferable it) mareh into the 
next session v\ith a need to rrundle fewer 
invalids ihrou"h vital division lobbies, and 
—to be bnualiy blunt—with fewer macabre 
datigers of possible liiriher vacancies occur¬ 
ring in midwinter when the swing against 
Labour may be even higher than now. 

TRADE UNION.S 

Going Nowhere, Slowly 

‘/^ON'uiKLss rejects the Governineiu's 
present produclivitv, prices and 
incomes policy ”—thus a resolution for dis¬ 
cussion at the Trade.^ Union Congress that 
opens on September 6lh. It was put down 
by the Warermen, Lighrermcn, Tugmen and 
Bargemen’s Union. If adopted, it could earn 
a bargee’s reply from Mr George Brown. 
But there arc good chances that it will not 
be adopted; or that, if adopted, it will be 
brushed aside by all and sundry as the irrele¬ 
vance it is. The policies that were criticised 
(or approved) back in July, vvhcii this and 
other unions were preparing their resolu¬ 
tions, have changed since, and may be 
changed again by mid-September. The 
National Plan is expected only a week alter 
the Congress ends. The chosen tactic may 
be to fudge over the impact of any criticism 
that the TUG might feel tempted to make 
of the Government, simply by saying that 
nobody know's what the Government is 
about to do. Which is true enough. 

It is always difficult to forecast until the 
last weekend how a TUC will turn out. 
This Brighton congress may still be an 
occasion for dramatic .speeches of revolt, or 
alternatively an occasion when Mr Wilson 
may turn up with a speech to rally the faith¬ 
ful himself. Bur at present, with ten days to 
go. Labour’s best hope seems to be merely 
that tliis annual convention of its trade 
union arm will be strictly irrelevant to the 
great economic questions before the nation. 
There is a depressing side to this. The 
TUC’s annual report makes it plain that the 
congress will, as usual, have very little bear¬ 
ing on the trade unions’ own very real prob¬ 
lems of internal reorganisation. The brave 
move towards union amalgamations that Air 
George Woodcock was once upon a time 
going to lead has run into the sand. Indeed 
individual trade unions—in the printing 
industry, for example—seem now to be tak¬ 
ing a broader and more statesmanlike view 
of trade union structure than the TUC 
itself. The organisation’s collapse into 
futility and irrelevance is nothing short of 
pathetic. 


Hard Striking 

A MONSTRorsLY Stupid Strike has this 
week made idle some 19,000 of 
the British Alotor Corporation’s workers. 
It arose because a craftsman welder refused 
to obey an order given by a foreman alleged 
10 have no standing in the craft in question. 
Its resolution depeiid.s on whether or not the 
mjpagemeiU agrees to show the worker^* 
rcpiescniatives some papers that may or may 
not prove that the foreman, by service in a 
tecliiiical grade in the navy, has qualified to 
be reprdeJ as a craftsman. It is hard to 
conceive of anytliing more frivolous ; or to 
understand hew the managers of a great 
company can have tolerated the building up 
of a situation in which man-manngement in 
a workshop can be bedevilled by formalism 
of this kind. The strike is, of course, un- 
oflicial. It is also typical. It is clear that 
the individual trade unions involved are 
incapable of dealing with it. The TUC, 
which in its annual report describes its 
feather-duster technique for implementing 
an agreement for joint union-management 
rcseirch iitto unofficial strikes, has no use¬ 
ful role to play here—or elsewhere. 

Meanwhile a stack of other less dramatic 
blit, ill aggregate, equally damaging little 
strikes arc pestering the motor industry. 
The official machinery for resolving them 
has snapped under the strain. In places like 
Merseyside, where the arrival of new indus- 
tric.s and new prosperity had seemed on the 
point of bringing about the long-awaited 
change in industrial attitudes, the loom of 
recession—hitting the motor industry first 
again—has thrust the workers and their 
union representatives back on the surly 
defensive. In union terms, the defences arc 
built of restrictive practices. 

Just for good measure, the executive com¬ 
mit toe of the National Union of Rail way men 
has repudiated the agreement reached by 
its own negotiators with British Railways on 
the operation of liner trains. (The agree- 
meiu had meant that, for a trial period of a 
year, private haulage firms would he 
allowed to handle goods at the terminal 
stations between which these trains will 
run.) The NUR executive is obviously 
rcactijtg in pique at the long term package 
deal on pay and hours offered to them by 
the railways board—perhaps because they 
are unable to look as far ahead as the board 
is trying to. This executive is largely com¬ 
posed of elderly men, many of them due 
to leave the industry. But if an enlightened 
and reasonably militant union general secre¬ 
tary like Air Sidney Greene of the NUR is 
to be publicly humiliated in this w^ay by his 
colleagues, whatever hope can there be for 
a new generation of trade union executives? 
Air George Brown would like to sec his 
incomes policy operated by consent, through 
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I he normal channels of clecrcd trade union 
representation. Bin when the unions can¬ 
not even do their own work with reasonable 
cfVeciivcness, how on earth can they be ex¬ 
pected to do the Ciovernment's? 

BliLlEl* AND DNBIiLir.F 

What, No Atheism ? 

T he mental and cultural barriers between 
communist eastern Europe and the 
West are steadily breaking down. Despite 
Mr Khrushchev's repeated icfercnccs to 
God and the Bible, and the communist 
encomiums on John XXIII, there was until 
recently one field where the wall seemed as 
high as ever; the materialist dialectician's 
horror of religion and idealist philosophy. 
Now it may no longer be as easy as it was 
to identify all Russian communists with 
the pure water of atheism. 

Konisomolskaya Pravda pointed out in a 
recent article that it may be possible for 
the atheist to answer the ("hristian only if 
he finds an emotional as well as intellectual 
substitute for religion. 1'he writer’s sug¬ 
gestion of a new “ luimanisi ritual ” to 
replace the liturgy seems naive beyond 
words. Ritual without faith ends up in 
freemasons’ antics, which have degenerated 
into little more than a schoolboy’s desire 
to invent secret signs and passwords. But, 
in its gawky way, this dawning awareness of 
the insufficiency of classic materialism is a 
landmark on the same road as western 
humanists, both religious and atheist, have 
been travelling in recent decades. 

When a Jesuit like Teilhard dc clhaidin 
plunges into Noosphe^es while an atheist 
like Sartre grapples with The Other ; or 
when Anglican bishops scatter their Hocks 
with honest lo-godless prose while George 
Orwell writes that the problem of our time 
is “ to restore the religious attitude while 
accepting death as linal'’—when this 
happens, one is in a world where the old 
conflicts of the believer and atheist have 
become an anachronism. 

Both seem to be reaching out for a recon¬ 
ciliation in some kind of philosophy that 
recognises science hut docs nor pursue the 
same ends as science. Other groups on 
the skirts of Christendom, like the anthro- 
posophists, arc put suing related ideas. An 
instinctive inkling of this need may well be 
the basic reason why the ecumenical move¬ 
ment—first a Roman Catholic and then a 
Christian phenomenon—has nevertheless 
audibly struck a chord outside the churches. 
Julian the Apostate and the pagan 
philosophers may not have been quite so 
firmly buried by the Christians after .ill. 

INDIA AND PAKI.Sl.VN 

You Too 

OW who's hilling back at guerrilla bases 
across truce lines? The Americans, 
who have received a good deal of wcll-imcii- 
tioned advice from New Delhi about Viet¬ 
nam, have the right to a certain, wry satis¬ 
faction at the opportunity Mr Shastri has 
given them of reading him a lesson on the 


dangers to world peace of Indian retaliation 
it) Kashmir. And Mr .Shastn can reply hotly 
that the danger to peace comes from those 
who start the aggression, and that the best 
way of ending it is ro hit them where it 
hurls. 

There is no doubt that armed bands have 
crossed the Kashmir ceasefire line from the 
Pakistani side. The Indian retaliation so 
far has been relatively mild. Some Pakistani 
posts overlooking the Indian route from 
Srinagar to the Chinese frontier were occu¬ 
pied two weeks ago, bur this was miles from 
ihe .scene of the guerrilla fighting. It seems 
to have been only this week that Indian 
troops crossed the ceasefire line where the 
fighting is. But the risk that both sides’ 
regular troops will be openly involved 
against each other has clearly increased. 

In this siluarion, the British government 
and U Thant have both been right not to 
come out with the fierce denunciations of 
Pakistan that New Delhi thinks it had a 
right to expect. As Mr Nehru taught us 
years ago, those who are not involved and 
who may have some moderating influence 
will not usually help things by taking up 
strident public postures. Not that any peace 
in Kashmir, agreed to or imposed by total 
defeat of the guerrillas, is likely to endure. 
Pakistan may have started the trouble, but 
the Indians were certainly asking for it, and 
will be asking for more so long as they re¬ 
fuse to compromise on the substance of the 
dispute. Armed in ihe ceitainty of their 
own righlctiusness, and now thoroughly 
angry, ihov see less than ewr why thev 
should compromise. 

PARl.IA.MHNT 

Not Enough Teeth 

G ivin(, the Estimates (’ommiilcc of the 
Commons an injection of a little more 
authority, professionalism and expertise, as 
the Select Committee on Ihoccdure recom¬ 
mended on Thursday, is a useful reform bin 
not exactl\ a radical one. The estimates 
committee has had some good reports to ii.s 
name (or, rather, its sub-committees’ name;; 
it has helped to influence policy, as in 1958 
over the Tieasury’s control of expenditure ; 
it has spotted extravagances and absurdi¬ 
ties from time to time. But it has not been 
doing as good a job as it might ; see, for 
e.xample, its latest report on the univev- 
siiies \llw luioijonusi, August iqih}. The 
sub-committecs that do the actual work have 
jumped about ftom issue to issue without 
consistency in sur\cillaiice or even in their 
own membership. The luinover in the 
committee's full membership at present .^3 
MPs of all parties, has been marked enough 
to demonstrate to eseiyone its own difficul¬ 
ties and inadequacies. Now this is to be 
changed. The size of the committee is to 
go up, and the siib-commiilecs are to 
specialise in particular fields of government. 
Defence has long provided an obvious 
opportunity for this and it is sensible to 
extend the idea into other departments’ 
bailiwicks. The civil servants will now 
have to prepare themselves for a few more 
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awkward and better informed lines ol 
interrogation. 

But that should not be the end of it. .A 
lazy chairman and long-serving members 
w'ho have been nobbled by the depanmeius 
will still put the wrong questions and accept 
the easy answers. 1'herc will be iiilelligcnt, 
ihru.stful sub-committees and soft, bad ones. 
This is inherent in the system, as the United 
States Congress, on its grander scale, con¬ 
tinually demonstrates. But at least the new 
sub-committees ought to have better advis¬ 
ers than clerks of the House and they ought 
to be supported by full-time research staff. 
In the estimates committee's fifth special 
report of the past session, published on 
April 8th, ihc request was made for more 
technical and scientific assistance when the 
need aro.se ; and in its sixth report, pub¬ 
lished on the same day, the committee be¬ 
wailed the fact that when it visited defence 
establishments abroad it had to travel on 
the Defence department's vote and even 
secretarial help was entirely a matter of Mr 
Healey's courtesy. This kind of subser¬ 
vience is fast getting the House of Com¬ 
mons nowhere. It is true that the com¬ 
mittee stands politely by ihe clerks of the 
House as perfectly satisfactory assistants. 
One lakes leave to doubt their adequacy. 
MPs really ought not to have to be saved 
from themselves ; and they cannot look ro 
governments ro give Parliament more teeth. 
What the Commons needs is a number of 
diligent, and even ambitious, sub-commii- 
ice chairmen who will insist on gelling the 
kind of permanent, expert start iliai rhev, 
and all backbenchers, badly need if they 
are ever to take on the executive and its 
big spenders as they should. 

Third Time Lucky ? 

K iNti ixiN.si ANi iNi-.'s choice of .\\l 
'Tsirimokos as prime minister of 
(ircece--his third attempt to find an alter¬ 
native to Mr Papandreou—was a bold 
attempt 10 spike the guns of the lett wing. 

EIU Quartorly Economic Review 

Malaysia, 

Singapore and Brunei 

Singapore's secession fiom Malaysia has 
introduced new unceiiainiics into S D. 

Asia How will !t affect Indonesia's 
"ronfrontation■■ > Will cooperation 
between Singapore and Malaysia 
survive? Whdl aie ihe implications tor 
economic development^ These cand oiher 
questions arising fiom the Malaysian 
bleak up diti d'seussed m our latest 
review 

DiM.iiK .ifKj jiubiiCiipluin r.iii '; 
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National Bank of 
Pakistan 


(incmfunutcd utuhr the Sationul Hanh of Pokiston 
O/dinu/u c ,\^^ \/\ oj 1949, and \pon\oicd In the iio\L'nt- 
nu’tif oJ Paki\Um. The liahiHiv of nh-mhers is limited) 

ESIABIJSI1ED 1949 
Head Office: KARACHI 

Lfhd awets eweetl R\. 4,250/X)0,(KX) 

The National Bank of Pakistan, continuing! its 
polic} of expansion, has pleasure in announcing! 
the opening on 27th August, 1965, of a nen 
Branch Office at 

86 MANNINGHAM LANE 
BRADFORD 1 

Tolcphonc: Bradford 255HH 

YOUR LNQUIRILS WILL BF 
WKICOMFO BY THI, MANAU.LR 

NATIONAL BANK OF PAKISTAN 

1 ONnoNUIRMINCiMAMHRAnrOKr) 

Nrw VORK DAR-r.S-SAI A\M-.II DDMI 
CAIC UnA HONG KGNG 


485 Branches throughout Pakistan 
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Choose the Bank 
wHh the most expoiience • 
seiviGOs • cttstomers * locations 


As llir dltlost and largest Hatik in AttsI r;d;isi:i. Hie IhitiL 
of New Soiitli \V.Mles is in a sperinl juisilion to adsise <H4 
inveslnient ‘Down Under'. E'or those inlcn-sled in |*orl> 
folio itivesl ineiil it operales a comprelieiisiN e ser\iee in- 
eltiditig full Xotnitiec faeilities tlir()iighoi]l Ansfralia and 
New Zealand. Uor eotnpatiic's eonsidrring expatision In 
A^sfralasiii atid (apital inveslmetit Hirre il pmviih-s Ih*' 
fidlesl itifurtnalion and all inlernaHonai baiikitig fat ili- 
lies. When yott HiiiiU of itivesi itig in Ansi ralia's atid \i \v 
Zealatid's riehly f>roinising future think Jirst of ‘the 
Wales', Australasia's lirsl bitnk. 


AAoro Australians and NowZsalanders choose the 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

than any other Bank 'Down Under 


Main London Office; 29 Threadneedle SI.. EC2 • Travel Service; Sdckville SL. WI. 
Australian Migrant Information Service: Television House. Kingsway, WC2 


Mr Tsirimokos it t socialist, who co¬ 
operated with the communists during the 
war and was a founder member of the 
Centre Union from which he has now dis¬ 
sociated himself. His success in forming a 
government on August 20th infuriated Air 
Papandreou’s more extreme supporters ; the 
riots that broke out the same day in Athens 
were exceptionally violent. 

But what really matters to Mr Tsirimokos 
is whether he can win a vote of coniidence 
in parliament. When he opened the par¬ 
liamentary debate on Tuesday, he had the 
support m 36 dissidents from the Centre 
Union, and on Wednesday the 99 members 
of the right-wing National Radical Union 
unanimously pledged themselves to vote for 
him. He stiil needed at least another 16 
votes. Mr Tsirimokos has made it crystal 
clear that he will stamp hard on any attempt 
to repeat the violent rioting of August 20th. 
This firmness should help him with those 
deputies who give first priority to stopping 
(ircecc from slipping into complete 
political anarchy. On the other hand, 
those whose priorities arc more per¬ 
sonal may reckon that his chances of stay¬ 
ing in power are too slim to risk antagonis¬ 
ing Mr Papandicou and thereby their 
chtinces of re-election, llie issue was still 
undecided on Thursday afternoon. 

Mr Papandreou’s popularity in the 
country apparently remains unimpaired. But 
his behaviour increasmgly makes one reflect 
lhat overmighty subjects can be just as bad 
as overbearing kings. He has refused to 
recognise Mr Tsirimokos as prime minister. 
And he has chosen to present his case in 
the market-place, not, as he should have 
done, in parliament. He may be sincere 
when he protests that he wishes neither to 
abolish the immarchy nor form a popular 
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front with the communists. But unless he 
respects the institutions of parliamentary 
democracy his protestations are boimd to 
seem cither naive or false. More impor¬ 
tant even than the fate of Air Tsirimokos s 
government is the restoration of pohiical 
sanity to Mr Papandreou. 

HUNGARY 

Red, White and Green 

W HEN Mr Kadar was replaced as prime 
minister of Hungary by Mr Kallai 
last June, be said that the premiership and 
the party leadership were both fuB-time 
jobs and he wanted to concentrate on one 
of them. 'Phis sounded reasonable enough 
—especially as he chose to keep by far the 
more important of the two positions. Some 
remarks that he made in a speech on August 
20th suggest that it may also be the more 
difficult. 

Mr Kadar^s remarks concerned the need 
to strengthen the “ unity of party and 
people**—or, to put k more bluntly, to 
awaken people's enthusiasm for the party. 
In Hungary die regime appears to enjoy 
quite a high degree of tolerant acceptance. 
This is thanks largely to the performance 
put up by Mr Kadar himself since 1956. 
But it is also due to the fact that as life has 
become fuller and more normal for the Hun¬ 
garians it has been easier for them to ignore 
politics. Like other cast European com¬ 
munist panics with similar problems, the 
Hungarian party yearns, if not to be loved, 
at least to evoke something more than pas¬ 
sive toleration. “ What would be the go^,” 
asked Mr Kadar, “ of having a few hundred 
thousand very radical communists, if the 
rest of the people turned against the ideas 
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of communism ? Stalin would have said 
it was good enough ; it is not today. 

Mr Kadar’s rhetorical question was 
addressed to his critics in the party who 
think liberalisation has gone too far. They 
see non-party men with good qualifications 
getting more and more of the best jobs and 
they fear that the party, rather than the 
state, will wither away. Their remedy is 
to reassert the party by reverting to a 
tougher, more Stalin-likc regime. Mr Kadar 
has set his face firmly against this. Cudgels, 
he said last week, are all right for keeping 
people quiet, but useless for propagating 
ideas. “ You must talk, convince and con¬ 
vince still more . . . ** 

But while the persuaders do their work, 
Mr Kadar apparently intends to appeal to 
the national feelings which until now the 
Hungarian communists have frowned on. 
“ National cohesion for the building of a 
socialist society ” looks like being Mr 
Radar's new slogan. The Hungarian com¬ 
munists, he said, will march forward with 
the red flag in one hand—and the red, white 
and green national flag in the other. 


ECONOMICS OF WAR 

III Wind Blowing 

O NE usually assumes that war is not a 
paying business, above all, thank 
goodness, lor these who wage it. Rut is 
it true in the lle.viblc industrial w^'ild of 
today? The New York Times reported from 
Lisbon on Tuesday that “ independent 
economists here believe that Portugal gets 
more out of the war [in its African terri¬ 
tories] than she puts into it." It has 
stimulated industrial activity in a country 
that has for years been on a tight financial 
rein and knowm stagnation as tlic result. 

Many people thought that France would 
not be able to wage the Algerian war 
because of the economic difliciilties it would 
cause. But the cighr-ycar war, from 1954 
to 1962, coincided with a great deal fthough 
not all) of the French “miracle ” of 
economic expansion in the nincteen-liftics. 
The Korean war created a worldwide boom 
and the war in Vietnam, though hardly felt 
by the huge American production machine, 
is certainly not having a restrictive effect. 

Marxists have always claimed that capi¬ 
talists need foreign wars to keep their 
economies going. They do not, of course, 
if they are managing their economies 
sensibly. But Keynes once said that if a 
country was following an over-stagnationist 
policy it would be worth its while economi¬ 
cally—because of the multiplier effects—to 
set men and machines to work even to dig 
profitless holes in the ground, preferably in 
the most complicated technological way. 
That is precisely what war does. The 
moral is that even in this twenty-year long 
postwar boom there have been many 
countries that could have afforded to follow 
less stagnationist policies without being 
belligerent. Portugal is a prime example. 


Wj)t ©tonomist 

AUGUST 26, 1865 
THE SOUTH AND THE NEGRO 


It is by no means cerinin tliat were 
the negro absent the President might 
not succeed in the policy he has 
adopted. The Stare system of the Union, 
with all its disadvantages, has this one 
recommendation that it enables the inhabit¬ 
ants of any one State to organise a society 
not necessarily identical with that of the 
whole iHKly. Under present circumstances, 
the State power shields the subjugated com¬ 
munity from feeling its subjugation. Tlicy 
will still manage their own affairs, make 
tlicir ow'n laws, organise their own army 
without orders from Washington, and witJi- 
out indeed teeing any officials fnim 
Washington, except the collectors of the 
national taxes. . . . But tlicre is die 
negro, everywhere present, cvei 7 whcre free, 
and everywhere reminding each individual 
Southerner that he is a conquered man. 
Upon this point Mr Johnson, and indeed 
the North generally, will hear of no com¬ 
promise; and the Government has taken 
the extreme step—extreme, wx mean, in 


view of the American idea of Slate rights— 
of placing all negroes under the sole 
authority of the freedmen's bureaus, and 
authorising the military to interfere for their 
protection. The military, however, cannot 
be everywhere ; the slaves by themselves 
do not defend themselves; and the irrit¬ 
ability of men who see in freedom a loss of 
property as well as an injury to their pride 
vents itself upon tlie unhappy race. The 
incessant outrages upon blacks lead to in¬ 
cessant conflicts with tltc garrisons, and thus 
keep up a state of affairs which looks almost 
like civil war, but is really only anarchy kept 
down by military power. Under the Consti¬ 
tution, the President alone has the right of 
moving Union troops, and the Southerners 
cannot legally object to the presence of 
these garrisons; but they must in the end 
be wi&drawD, and then the South, left to 
itself, will endeavour to devise State laws 
which ahall re-esublish slavery under some 
more complicated but we fear not leas 
oppressive system. 
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THE WORLD 



Our Bonn correspondent is writing a series of reports on west 
^eptember 19th). Here he assesses — 


Bavaria's Man 


Germany's elections (polling: 


Wahiktaibiiiii, Upper Bavaria 

ARNiN(i (if ihe approach of Herr Franz-Josef Strauss is 
signalled ahead. The band breaks into the River Kwai march 
and with luck is still blasting away when the hero strides into 
the hall. People stand up to look. The broad head set deeply 
between shoulders thrust slightly forwards, the nervous sensing of 
the atmosphere, evoke for those who know it the moment of the 
doomed bull’s inquiring trot into the arena. 

Doomed ? Not this political animal. He trots in in a blue suit 
crumpled from much travelling ; he is respectably billed on the 
hoardings outside as “ Dr Franz-Josef Strauss, Chairman of the 
Christian Social Union," and is respectfully introduced—usually 
to the accompaniment of applause—as the former defence 
minister." Having notified the local lions in advance, Herr Strauss 
is on the platform, shaking the conductor’s hand and taking sole 
possession of the microphone, after the briefest of inaugural 
courtesies. An hour or so later, as he is driven off to the next 
rendcz.vous, few are left in doubt that the one-time defence 
minister, nowadays moderation in person, is living to fight another 
day. On September 6th he will be fifty, still a comparative stripling 
among German politicians. 

It seems that he is not expecting to receive an invitation from 
Herr Erhard or Herr Brandt to rejoin the cabinet in October. 
But one will come in due course. And he is adumbrating his 
belief that what goes for Strauss goes for Germany: let there 
be no pressing for the ratification of a peace treaty until the 
others arc ready to acknowledge Germany’s claim to a fair 
deal; they wiH in due course, for the claim is founded upon 
increasing economic, social and military strength. “Just think," 
he invites his audience to reflect, “of the reparations we 


would still be paying had we signed a treaty in I946.’* 

Herr Strauss lost his cabinet pn^st in 1962 largely through having 
misinformed—harder words have been used—the Bundestag con¬ 
cerning his part in the arrest in Spain of Der Spiegel*s assistant 
editor and military expvert, Herr Konrad Ahlcrs. The circum¬ 
stances looked suspicious. Only twenty-four hours before the 
federal chief prosecutor ordered police action to be taken against 
the weekly news magazine and leading members of its staff a 
Bundestag committee had cleared Herr Strauss of charges of having 
used his opportunities as defence minister to enrich himself and 
some of his old acquaintances through promoting the interests of a 
particular building company. It was Der Spiegel that had brought 
these charges. Convinced that Herr Strauss was politically 
dangerous, the magazine had been portraying him for months^— 
and still is for that matter—^as a man with all the makings of a 
despo^, inordinately ambitious, incalculably impetuous and utterly 
unscrupulous. 

In these unsavoury circumstances, aggravated by the indignities 
of unrelenting subsequent litigation, it is only natural that Herr 
Strauss should be trying to present himself in a more favourable 
light on the eve of the first general election since his tumble. The 
week before last he was up in the alien north, as a guest of the 
fraternal C^hristian Democratic Union ; Herr Erhard’s praises filled 
the air. Lower Saxony and North Rhinc-Westphalia observed Der 
SpiegeVs bogeyman to be markedly restrained, tolerant, open and 
internationally minded, roaring as gently as any sucking dove. 

This week Herr Strauss has been on his Bavarian home ground, 
never far from his own house at Rott-am-Inn : at Straubing, 
Cham, Waldkraiburg, Isen, Kempten and Kaufbeuren. One might 
suppose that in such congenial company he would have given more 
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rein to his nature than ho did m the Jicvah. Not at all. Well, 
scarcely at all. Here in Waldkraiburg, for example, he had a tine 
opix)rtunity to indulge in a bout of jingoism. Tor Waldkraiburg 
is a township created since the war—on the site of an ammunition 
dump hidden in the forest—mainly lor Sudeten German refugees 
from Czechoslovakia. Most of its streets have evocative names 
such as Hgerlanderstrasse, Erzgebirge mi as.se, and the like. Many 
of its pubs arc regular meeting places fur particular groups of 
refugees from this or that pan of the Sudeicnland and Silesia. One 
is advertising a war victims’ excursion on October 2nd to Passau, 
where at a regional rally “ wc shall be able to tell the new guvern- 
ment what wc expect them to do.” 

Herr Strauss told his audience that it was thanks to the C'hristian 
Social Union (which has a majority in the Bavarian Landtag; 
and its connections with Bonn that Bavaria had been sufhcionily 
modernised to have been able to resettle the refugees and give 
them the chance to exploit their traditional crafrs in new factories. 
He held out no hope of a return to the Sndclenland. The Sudei ni 
Germans, he implied, would rentain in Bavaria, making glassware, 
costume jewellery and band instrumenrs. Yet he did promise 
that when the time came to negotiate a [xracc treaty the wrong 
that Germans had done the world would have to be weighed 
against the wrong the wwld had done them, lhat, skilfully tossed 
in as an aside, raised the warmest cheer ihc evening. 

In all his election campaign apjxMranees ihe man with the reputa¬ 
tion of having “ misinformed ” the Bundestag, and of being ready 
to discard wlien convenient the practices of a free democracy, is 
obviously bent on presenting himself as a law-abiding stickler for 
truth and moderation. In his discussion of domestic policies this 
is most apparent when he comes to ralk of monev. Unlike most 
(Jcnn«aii politicians Herr Strau.ss tells his listeners that (here is nut 
the slightest justification for hoping for a reduction in income tax 
in the course of the next four years. His candour gi>es down well 
just when the Bundestag is being much critiLcsed for having distri¬ 
buted “ election gifts ” in its la.st weeks that will increase public 
spending in 1965 by an uncovered 6,000 million marks at least. 

Not only will there be no reduction in direct personal taxation. 
It is also as grmd as certain that the next government, however it 
may be composed, will be able to make both ends meet only by 
promptly raising postal and railway charges and increasing the tax 
on petrol. Herr Strauss is not promising easier times. Bor tech¬ 
nical reasons, he frankly explains, the trend towards industrial 
concentration is bound to continue. But the government is trying 
to help medium-sized businesses to survive partly by exchanging 
the present system of turnover tax, which encourages amalgama¬ 


tions, for that ol the “ iiKrcascd value " tax preferred by the 
European common maikct. 

Herr Strauss similailv advises his lisicncrs not to cvpect foi 
the time being, or probably even for a hmg time, any I'rogr- ss 
towards a satistacTorv reunilwaiion ol Germ.'iny. Ru.ssia js agai.r: 
it; and that is that. Ciermany could safely deal neither wiih 
Moscow’s agent, Herr Walter Ulbricht, nor with his successor. 
IJepc ol reunification is to be kept alive in the meantime through 
cultivating as far as possible the wider Europe envisaged by Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle. fAi nearby Passau the Inn runs into the Danube.: 
If only the wayward hrenchman would get it right. But he is 
Hying to take on too much for Prance. And there must be more 
rather than less European political and economic integration. Only 
in foreign poliiieal decisions should national wishes still soinetinves 
b: coiinied sovereign. Otherwise (jcrmany might be jo.stlcd by the 
lest one Jay into acceptance of partition and the Odcr-Ncisse line. 
In piiblii* Herr Strauss is withholding criticism of his old antagonist, 
Herr SLhrddcr, the foreign minister, whom he has reproached in 
the past with bjiug iiielincd to accommodate Washington and 
London at the cxpen.se lU I’aris and Bonn. For the past 16 years, 
Herr Strauss maintains, Bonn’s foreign policy has been the right 
one. The Ailaniie alliance is vital to Crcrmany, and, as a loyal 
partner. Get many should give full moral support to America's 
smuggle to prevent the adwiiue of vornmunism in Asia. 

Hen Strauss's comparatively small parly, wdiich had 60 seals 
in the last Bundestag Representing 9.5 per cent of the total numb.n* 
ot vi^res cast in the 1061 election; needs to work with the Ghristian 
Democratic Union if it is to have any share in the exercise oi 
power. (It is noteworthy that the only iw'o election posters dis¬ 
played ill Boll ain-Inn, Herr Strauss's home village, depict He*: 
luhjid'.s features, not those of the local hero). And Heir Erhard's 
and Dr Adenauer's Christian Democratic Union, which had 192 
seals in the last Bnndesiag ^35.8 ps'r *.eni of the vole . needs ihc 
Clni^u.m Social I'nioii to give the “ union ” a chaiKc ol winninp 
an absolute majoiitv on September lyih. Will the two frateinal 
parlies be siiong enough to rule alone together ? Or will they 
require to go into coalition again with the Free DemoLrats, or. 
for the first time, with the Social Democrats, in order to stav in 
power ? Both the Free Democrats and the Social Democrats ha\c 
now declared that they will not serve in a government of which 
Herr Strauss is also a member. But declamation is the order ol 
the day, and the result of the election highly uncertain. Whatever 
may happen it is difiicult to imagine so able, vigorous and deter¬ 
mined a politician as Herr Strauss, with most of Bavaria behind 
him, being pushed into permanent obscurity and impotence. 



Bishop-tonguid Mr Gerhai dsen 


NORWAY 

Polling Sept. 12th-13th 

Labour in 
danger 

FROM A CORRliSFONDFNT IN OSLO 

FiFR 30 years of almost uninterrupted 
power, the Labour government of 
Norway stands a good chance of being dc> 
feated at the general election on September 
12th and 13th. The alternative is a coalition 
of the four anti-socialist parties: Conserva¬ 
tives, Liberals, Farmers and Christians. To¬ 
gether these four parties have 74 of the 
150 members of the Storting. Labour has 
74 too; the other two belong to the small 
left-wing Socialist People’s party. 


Two years ago Labour was briefly re¬ 
moved from office by the right-wing parties 
and the left-wing socialists voting together. 
The main cause was the row over an acci¬ 
dent iliat claimed more than 20 lives in a 
state-run coal mine on Spit/bergen, the 
Arctic island. Mr John Lyng, leader of 
the Conservatives, formed a government of 
the four anti-socialist parties. This lasted 
only four weeks before Labour and the left 
wing socialists combined to throw it out : 
but it showed that the foundation for an 
alternative government now exists. 

Since then the public opinion polls show 
that Labour has lost support both to the 
right and to the left. On the left the 
Socialist People's party has accused Labour 
of being too capitalistic and too Nato-isb. 
This seems to have paid off, maybe because 
the casing of relations between Russia and 
the West has brought out some of Norw^ay's 
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residual neutralism. The lcfi-*AJng 
socialists could now get about five per cent 
of the total vote. This may not be enough 
to get them any new members in the Siort- 
i^g^ but they could pull enough votes away 
from Labour to cost it some of its present 
74 scats. 

I'he right-wing parties have counted on 
what seems to be a general middle-class 
frustration with costly failures in state-run 
enterprises, increased bureaucracy and a 
level of personal taxation that is just about 
a European record. They might gain three 
to five seats, even though Labour has a habit 
of coming up from behind at the last 
iiipinent in general elections. Things have 
laiely been going badly for Labour’s former 
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trump, bishop-tongued Mr Einar Gerhard- 
sen, the prime minister. He is tired, has 
resigned as party chairman and has said 
publicly that he will not serve as prime 
minister if Labour wins. Labour is pinning 
its hopes on its smooth organisation, and on 
what it calls “ the social dangers of a reac 
lionary take-over government.’' The anti- 
socialists are predictably plugging “ time for 
a change." 

Whatever the colour of the new gcwersi- 
ment, it will inherit some tricky economic 
problems, 'fhe British tariff surcharge and 
the tariff discrimination of the six common 
market countries bite deep into Norway’s 
ability to export. American and British 
restrictions on capital exports have made 


771 

it almost impossible to raise long-term 
money in Wall Street and London foi 
hydroelectric projects and other develop¬ 
ment schemes. It has also got harder to 
raise loans abroad to finance export credits. 
For a country that traditionally imports 
capital this means slower growth. 

Right now the economy is ovci heated : 
prices have risen nine per cent between 
1963 and the first quarter of 1965 . The 
Organisation of Economic (Co operation and 
Development lately advised Norway to 
tighten its budget and cut subsidies. I'his 
might be the sensible thing to do—after the 
election, and with four years to go before 
the voters have to be faced again by who¬ 
ever then finds himself in power. 


FRANCE 

Polling: Dec 5th 

The Rivals 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

iTii a hundied days to go to the presi¬ 
dential election on December 5 th, 
France is still politically asleep. The som¬ 
nolence will be brought to an end, with a 
bang, by President de Gaulle’s next press 
conference, scheduled this^ time for Sep¬ 
tember 9 th. Yet even as late as that. 
General do Gaulle is not expected to reveal 
whether he will stand for re-election or not. 
Superb tactician that he is, he keeps the 
suspense up, with M. Pompidou, the prime 
minister, standing by his side as a potential 
substitute. General dc Gaulle will keep his 
opponents in the dark until the last possible 
moment, knowing full well that his decision 
affects their calculation.s. 

To see this it is enough to watch M. 
Antoine Pinay, the little man in the bowler 
hat who, for millions of middle-class 
Frenchmen, symbolises the stability of the 
franc. M. Pinay answers journalists' ques¬ 
tions about his own intentions with an 
ambiguity worthy of the general. The 
reason is obvious. Against General de 
Gtaulle, M. Pinay does not stand a chance. 
For M. Pompidou he could be a rival cap¬ 
able of pulling away quite a bit of France's 
conservative vote. 

The opposition on the left has no such 
c.xcuses tor playing the game of wait and 
.see. Yet, unbelievable though it may seem 
at this late hour, the left still has no can¬ 
didate. It is waiting for Godot. The 
Socialist M. Deffcrrc, an early starter, was 
nobbled in June, and has not yet been 
replaced. Two men arc currently tipped as 
likely to take his place, both of them from 
the now loose grouping of Radicals. One is 
M. Francois Mitterrand, a former minister 
who served under M. Mend^s-France; if 
he plays his hand adroitly, M. Mitterrand 
may have no communist challenger. The 
other is M. Maurice Faure, one of the 
signers of the Treaty of Rome that se( up 
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the European common market, and well 
known as an orthodox “ European ” with 
“Atlantic ” convictions. 

The two men illustrate the alternative 
possibilities that were blurred for a spell by 
the personality of M. Deffcrrc. One is the 
possibility of assembling the combined elec¬ 
toral strength of the left, including the com¬ 
munist vote. The other is the hope of 
reviving a third force that would regroup 
all the non-communist opponents of 
General dc Gaulle, some of them conserva¬ 
tives hostile to his foreign policy, under one 
banner. M. Faure is perfectly suited to be 
the candidate of the so-called “ European 
opposition.” But if the idea of such a can¬ 
didacy has attractions for party leaders and 
Paris writers, it has little chance at this 
stage of gaining mass support in the 
country. M. Mitterrand, on the other 
hand, if he wants to get communist back¬ 
ing, would have to concentrate his cam¬ 
paign on the home front and outbid the 
general, if possible, on foreign affairs. 
However strong their de.sire for an alliance, 
the communists cannot support a can¬ 
didate who is less anti-American (and anti- 
German) than General de Gaulle. 

Foreign affairs may figure prominently in 
the campaign. They already have an influ¬ 
ence on the choice of candidates. Indeed, 
the present stare of gaullist diplomacy, 
which is in a state of transition, is one of the 
most powerful arguments for believing that 
President de Gaulle will ask for a new man¬ 
date to carry on his duties. It is on foreign 
affairs that he will probably concentrate 
when he delivers his lecture to journalists 
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on September 9 th. 

He is unlikely to come out with any spec¬ 
tacular proposals for peace in Vietnam. His 
envoy, M. Malraux, is rumoured to have 
returned from his pilgrimage to China, the 
source of his early literary inspiration, with¬ 
out any bright hopes for peace. He is said 
to have gathered the impression that the 
Chinese are convinced that history is on 
their side, that they are ready to take their 
time and run risks involving their own terri¬ 
tory, and that they arc glad to see the 
American colossus bogged down in Asia. 
All this offers little scope for the match¬ 
maker. Besides, the Indochinese conflict in 
some ways suits General dc Gaulle. Its 
continuation rules out his major fear, the 
signing of a new Yalta agreement between 
the Russians and the Anglo-Saxems. It ha.s 
also given him one more distinctive stance 
to strike. He is no longer the outsider sulk¬ 
ing at the t**ntflaps of the coexisters ; he is 
now the man who refuses to be drawn into 
the cold war. 

The fact that the Riissian.s and the Ameri¬ 
cans cannot get any closer at the moment 
is particularly useful for General de Gaulle 
in his F.uropean manceuvres. It was only 
at the opening of this year that he seems to 
have discarded his previous strategy based 
on the F'-anco-German alliance. It w'as 
only in February that he gave the Russians 
the first vague hints of a possible deal over 
Germany. This new chapter in Franco- 
German relations led to the June conflict 
within the common market and the sub¬ 
sequent French boycott of the Brussels 
institutions. The prevailing thesis is that. 
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if the other common market countries lose stand down in favour of his prime minister ensure that the prime minister (like the 

ihcir ncr\'e and give in once again, France gained ground this summer with the pub- American vice-president) is the automatic 

will seize the chance to clip the powers of licaiion of a book, “ Le Dcstin Secret dc successor to the presidency. Assuming that 

the European Commission and reduce the Pompiaou,"' by Merry Bromberger. all this went well, a general election could 

supranational features of the European 'fhis portrays M. Pompidou as a prodigy then be called to guarantee five more years 

experiment. predestined for the highest honours. M. of parliamentary peace and quiet. Then the 

The battle of Brussels, and the parallel Pompidou is clever enough, ran the arp- general would be in a perfect position to 

struggle against the dollar as the West's menr, not to have allowed the publication ponder o\cr the nature and the timing of 

dominant currency, are taken in Paris as of such a panegyric without General dc the succession. 

preludes to a bigger confrontation over the Gaulle’s blessing ; therefore the general Doctors permitting, this is the probable 

structure of the Atlantic alliance. ITicy arc mu.st want to build up his heir apparent. time-table. General de Gaulle is doubtless 

part and parcel of General dc Gaulle’s per- Yet this is jumping to conclusions: even encouraged in his plans by the disarray ot' 
manent bid to challenge the American if General dc Gaulle were to have resigned the divided opposition. Admittedly, the 

leadership of the western world. Until himself to the idea of his aide-de-camp as opposition cannot keep its many heads in 

fairly recently he hoped to achieve his aim his successor, for lack of a grander figure, the sand for much longer. The election is 

by means of the Frantx)-German coalition. he would be in no hurry to hand over to little more than three monihs away ; the 

He no longer does. Having just changed M. Pompidou. He could stand as a can- candidates must register eighteen days in 

course, he probably reckons that this is not tlidare in December, get triumphantly advance ; the hi^lidays arc drawing to an 

the moment to hand over the helm. re-elected, and then organise a referendum end. Political fun and ganiL's will suo 

.Suggestions that General dc Gaulle might to alter the coiMituiion yet again so as to begin. 


COLOMBIA 

Murders Yet to Come 

I'HOM A SPI-rjAL CORRI SPONDPNT 

Sati Vicente dc Chucitn 

C OMMUNIST and castroite guerrillas arc now operating in several 
parts of this bloodstained country ; they are adding to the 
depredations done by the rural bandits w'ho still plague a country 
badly scarred by ten postwar y-ars of tribal warfare bciv.e?n its 
Liberals and its Conservatives. The first attack of the now bandit', 
came at dawn on J.uuury 7ih ih’.s voar, when 27 men and one 
woman—dressed in olive green fatigue iinifonus a:id bcr{?t^— 
.luacked and took possession of San Vicente's neighbourin;; town 
of Simaeola for about two hours. 

They robbed a government lending agency i^f about $4,000 anti 
a beer distributor and a private home of another $1,000. The 
raiders—carrying automatic weapons and wearing armbands bear¬ 
ing the letters ELN (meaning National Liberation Army)—cut the 
town’s external comnuinieaiion lines and, before departing in the 
direction of San Vicente, made speeches proclaiming a war agaiiuT 
imperialism and oligarchy and announced that they had come “ to 
attack the government and not the people.” When they left, three 
policemen and one child were dead. An army p.urcl sent to pursue 
them was ambushed, and two soldiers died. The Simacoia attack 
was Colombia’s first major experience of casiroue guerrillas. There 
may be more experiences soon : on August I5ih four soldiers 
were killed and four wounded in an ambush here. 

San Vicente and its environs in the department of Santander in 
eastern Colombia is where, according to defectors from the guerrilla 
band, the Simacota group trained for eight months before the 
J.muary raid and where its members arc still operating. It is one 
of several such cells quietly in gestation in Colombia, the viability 
of which will depend greatly on the capacity of Colombia’s divided 
extreme left, or some faction of it, to mount a nationally co-ordin¬ 
ated guerrilla effort. A cell of communist guerrillas, modelled after 
Venezuela’s FALN (Fuerzas Armadas de Libcracion Xacional)^ 
seldom numbers more than 20 or 30 men, but lightning actions 
such as the Simacota attack send shock waves throughout the 
region and the nation far out of proportion to their military signifi¬ 
cance. Combined with raids in other parts of the country, such 
operations are aimed at compounding the tensions created by 
Colombia’s colossal problems of political instability, population 
growth (2.9 per cent annually), unemployment (roughly 20 per 
cent), and the migratory inundation of the cities by peasants w»ho 
dtiring the 1950s sought safety from the ziolcncia —the furious 



tribal warfare b.:L\\cen Libc-rals and Conservatives that raged for 
10 years (1948-58) and took an estimated 200,000 lives. 

As a result of the ziolcncia, Colombia has been governed since 
1958 by a National Front government that has blocked orderly 
political evolution because, according to 1958 constitutional amend¬ 
ments. the two major parties are to alternate in the presidency until 
1974. Participation in the congress and the administrative bureauc* 
racy is to be shared with “ millimetric ” equality ; moreover, the 
congress can enact laws only with a two-thirds majority. Smaller 
parties that have arisen since 1958 must run in elections as Liberals 
or Conservatives or abstain from electoral politics ; 70 per cent 
of the electorate abstained from voting in the 1964 congressional 
contest. 

The dollar value of the peso has halved over the past year, 
international lending agencies have boycotted the country until 
it acts to resolve its fiscal and fpreign, payments problems, and 
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VICKERS PERCHASE 
REMAMMG ZIMMER CAPITAL 


High Polymer to be whoUy-owned 

An agreement wasannounced on August 17 th 1965 atFrankfur^ 
Main between Vickers Ltd and the Executors of Herr Hans J. 
Zimmer, in which Vickers have purchased at par the remaining 
share capital (32 per cent) of Hans J. Zimmer AG, the chemical 
and synthetic fibre design complex. Vickers already owned 
68 per cent of the Zimmer capital. The agreement was effective 
from January 1st, 196 


It was also decided to liicrcaso 
the share capital of the company 
by a further isnue for cash of 15 
million DM, at a rato of 110 per 
cent, brinirinfir the total capital to 
26 million DM. 

At Frankfurt, Vickers stated: 
**The fact that we are increasing 
the share capital will domonstra to 
that Vickers is proceeding with 
determination to create a strong, 
intonated Zimmer Group and Is 
looking forward to the successful 
operation and expansion of this 
important part of its International 
interests.*'^ 

BIGGER ORDER BOOK 

Hans J. Zimmor AG. a jointly- 
owned Vlckera/Zlmmer company 
was originally founded in I960, 
with the object of planning and 
constructing industrial plant, 
while research and development 
remained with Hans J. Zimmer 
Verfahrenstechnlk. After the sud¬ 
den death of Horr Zimmer in 1963, 
steps were taken to merge the two 
concerns. 

Nearly 98 per cent of the businoas 
of Zimmer has always been ex- 

E orted outside West Germany. Dr 
:iaus Dohm, chairman or the 
AG said that, the order book for 
the current year was considerably 
higher than fast year's total orders, 
and a few larger projects had 
reached a promising stage of 
negotiations. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The new agreement means that 
Zimmor synthetic fibre and chem¬ 
ical process and plant design and 
know-how will be still morecloaoly 
linked with the world-wide finan¬ 
cial backing and engineering 
technology of Vickers. 

Special processes developed by 


Zimmer for efficient integrated 
production, from raw material to 
end product, have won an inter¬ 
national reputation. Over 170 
complctod projeots are now in 
successful production In many 
different countries. 

These projects Include Inte¬ 
grated process plants for producing 
synthetic fibres (nylon 6, nylon 
6.6 etc) and also plants for town 
gas und the treatment of Indus- 
trLal elflueut. 

Zimmer wi 11 Intensify further its 
research and development activi¬ 
ties. The company has purchased 
the assets and 11abillt.les of Hans 
J. Zimmer Verfahrenstechnlk; it 
wi 11 take over the shares in Syntez 
Chemle GmbH, which produces 
and sells catalysts and spinning 


Apparatebauer GmbH and Blo- 
inatic Elektrolndustrie GmbH, 
will now form the Zimmer Group. 

BOARD CHANGES 

Dr. Dohm will continue as 
chairman of the Supervisory 
Board. 

At the same time It was an¬ 
nounced that High Polymer and 
Pelro-Chemical Engineering Ltd, 
previously lolntly-owned. unll be¬ 
come a wholly owned Vickers sub¬ 
sidiary. The main function of this 
Company is the soiling of Zimmer 
plants. 

In order to strengthen the re¬ 
lationship with Zimmor AQ, the 
Board Is Doing reconstituted and 
will comprise: Mr J. H. Robbie 
(chairman), Mr R. Wonfor and the 
throe members of Zimmer AG 
Management Board, namely Dr 
Hardung-Hardung, Mr L. P. 
Harrold and Herr R. H. Lucke. 



The Frankfurt tieadquarters of Hans J. Zimmer AG 


lOCO-IMPROVED 
COMPETITIVE POSITION 

The Vlckors Limited Main Board 
have granted to Member Company 
loco approximately £ml for new 
machinery and a new factory 
arrangement. The effect of this 
will bo to increase considerably 
the Company's potential in the 
laminateandcoatedpapersphcros. 
It will also assist In stabilising 
costs aifd in maintaining the very 
competitive position enjoyed by 
loco at the present time. 



Splicrocyl 

Corrector 


To assist In hardness testing by 
the Vickers method on curved 
surfaces (as distinct from flat sur¬ 
faces), a convenient circular cal¬ 
culator has been developed at 
Crayford Works. 

Known as the Vickers Spherocyl 
Oorrector, it yields the correction 
factor which should be applied 
when Vickers Hardness tests are 
made on spherical or cylindrical 
surfaces, and can be used for both 
convex and concave forms, such as 
rods, boros, balls and cups. 

The Corrector is about 11 
diameter to meet the required 
accuracy; it is soundly construc¬ 
ted In perspex for durability and 
oarrloB its full directions for use. 

Hardness Vickers is an inter¬ 
nationally accepted standard. 
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Steel moulds 
speed home 
building 

Preclsion-marto stpcl moulds used 
In the maniifiit:Lnre of faclory- 
bullt houses produced by John 
Laing Construction Limited, are 
made at VJckcrs North East 
Works. The moulds, which are 
worked on a battery ayalem, are 
employed in the precasting of 
concrete units used in the in¬ 
dustrialised building system, 
known as 12M Jesperse.n. The 
Jeflpersen system, one of the mo.st 
efficient, economic and speedy 
building methods now in use, was 
developed in Denmark and Lalng 
nro the sole UK licensees. Throe 
I^aing factories to operate the 12M 
Jospersen system will have an 
annual production capacity of 
nearly 10,000 houses by the end of 
the year. These are at Livingston 
in Scotland, Andover, Hants and 
TIcywood, Lancs. Vickers have so 
far received contracts for approxi* 
mately £200,000 for ,*?upplyfng the 
moulds for these i'acLories. 


English Steel 
springs help 
miners’ safety 


A new method of mobile roof sup¬ 
port has been developed by a firm 
of colliery engineers, Messrs A. U. 
Wild h Co. Ltd of ShelfIcld, It will 
provide Increased protection and 
safety for miners working in thin 
scams. 

The system known as 35/35 ton 
Thin Beam I’owovod Bupport In- 
coiToratcs vertical hydraiillo sup¬ 
ports linked top and bottf)m by 
laminated steel springs supplied 
by English Steel Spring Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The springs, which replace more 
conventloniil and bulky beams, 
combine strength with the least 
loss In essential working height. 
Extensive tests have been made 
to ensure that they have maxi¬ 
mum strength without fear of 
brittle fracture. 

NCB EVALUATION TESTS 

When compressed level, the 
sprlngs^there are 11 to each sup¬ 
port-carry a load of 8 to 10 tons. 

The system is now undergoing 
evaluation tests by the National 
Coal Board. Fast cutting machin¬ 
ery reQulres a form of roof support 
which con keep pace with it, and 
withstand the moreased pressaroB. 
The use of springs promises to en¬ 
sure this capacity in thin seams. 
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Above: Moulds on the pro~ 
duciion line at Vickers North 
East Works^ 

Right: A typical terrace of 
five two-storey, ihree-bed-» 
room 12M Jespersen houses. 



MAKING DREDGING MORE EFnCIENT 


The role of hydraulics In dredging 

and their contribution towards the In another article, Mr J. S. 

efficiency and flexibility of opera- Martin, Vickers Pump Division, 
tions are described in the July discusses the way in which Trans- 
issue of "Ship and Boat Builder versePropulsion units can increase 
Internationalthe manoeuvrability of dredging 
One article by Mr J. R. Fairs, equipment. 
TecbnlcalManagerVickersMarine "More and more dredgers”, he 

» ment Dlvtsion. describes the writes, "are being fitted with this 
)pment of hydraulic opera- typo of equipment to give a degree 
tion of hopper (looi's. deck winches of manoeuvrability .and control 
and other equipment. He points never previously obtainablo. and 
out that because of their great the ability to move the bow of a 
flexibility, hydraulics are being vessel sideways is a facility which 
more extensively used in di*edg Ing dredge masters are fast beginning 
craft. to take for gran ted. ’ ’ 


ON VIEW AT BRUSSELS BRITISH PRESSES 


Vlckcis Hydraulics Division will 
exhibit 40 or more items at (he 
Eui’opean Machine Tool Exhibit- j 
ion at Brussels from September 
3rd to 12th. 

The exhibits will range from 
small check valves to a complete 
hydraulic transmission gear, and 
will reflect the Increasing use of 
hydraulic power in machine tools. 

The reciprocal licensing agree¬ 
ment between Vickers Ltd and 
Racine Hydraulics and Machinery 
Ino. Wisconsin USA, permits the 
display of an unusual range of 
hydraulic equipment. All of the 
various components shown, *VSQ* 
from Vickers and Items from 
Racine, Sarasota and Kline, which 
Vickers are exhibiting, are cap¬ 
able of Independent use, or may oe 
combined into various systems, 
each component meeting the re- 
anlrements of a 


FOR SAAB 

Eight large Vickers built power 
presses are to be supplied to the 
Swedish firm of SAAB by US 
Industries Inc. The order, worth 
over £500,000. wa.s won In the face 
of tough competition. 

The presses will be built at 
Vickers North East Works, New¬ 
castle upon Tyne under agreement 
with US Industries and to their 
design. 

They are due to be delivered to 
SAAB automobile works at Troll- 
h&tan In inld-19G6. as part of the 
company’s expansion programme 
to increase capacity for the 


specific Instal- 


__ nearly 

£1 million of pross orders for 
manufacture In Britain, of wbloh 
nearly 70 per cent have boon for 
export. 


Bigger, better 
diet for 

RAF expedition 

Members of the Royal Air Force 
Himalayan Expedition, which left 
Britain on August 17th, will carry 
supplies of freeze dried foods, pro¬ 
cessed and packed in the Food 
laboratory of Vickers South 
Marston Works. 

The food weighs 600 lbs In Its 
fresh form, but only 100 lbs in its 
dry form. Supplies include fish, 
fruit, vegetables and cooked and 
raw meats. 

To reconstitute the processed 
food, the mountaineers will soak 
it in melted snow. 



As a result of this saving in 
weight, tho E^odltion will ho able 
to carry extra food, which will both 
provide a margin for omcrgoncles 
and produce a greater vancty of 
diet. This is an important consid¬ 
eration. As the leader of a previous 
Services expedition commented, 
after using freeze dided food “A 
little of what you fancy does you 
good and in adverse conditions 
palates lend to become finnicky 
and Jaded”. 

Vickers Food Engineering Divi¬ 
sion have supplied freeze dried 
food to some nine previous 
expeditions, among them Sir John 
Hunt’s successful Everest project 
and Hillary’s trans-Antarctic 
(South Pole) expedition. 


Another Calciner 

An order has been received by 
Vlckers-Armstrongs South Africa 
(Proprietary) Limited, for a cal¬ 
ciner to bo manufactured locally 
for the Umhqglntwinl Works (near 
Durban) of South African Titan 
Products. Technical aid will be 
supplied by Vickers Cement Mach¬ 
inery Division from BaiTOw-ln- 
Furness. 

South African Titan Products 
(a member of the BTP Group) are 
manufacturers of TIOXIDE titan¬ 
ium pigments. Their Works were 
completed three years ago, the 
first oaloiner being then also 
supplied by Vickers. 
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CUniNG HEAVY TRANSPORT COSTS 


Air cushions 
the load 

The Central Electricity Gene¬ 
ra tinjt ISourd have authorised 
Vickers to proceed with the de¬ 
sign, manut’acturc and fitment 



of the ail’ cushion principle artist’s early impression of an air cushioned heavy load transporte r showing the flexible 

transporter skirt fitted below the centre of the trailer between the two bogies. In this the vehicle at 
vehicle. rear of the transporter houses the engines which supply the power to maintain the air 

i:: S' cushion. The air is fed from this vehicle to the skirt through the ducting shown, 
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PROLONGED STUDY 


'(’hr projorl foIlowM El prolofurt'd 
iKly hefcfUTi III I'Wli U) Her wliclhri* 
rlir lira\.v l o^isoj tniu.sporiHtion 
»'Hilil Ik- rcrliK i'il I).\ I Im‘ ufinli^ci' 
lif)ii 1)1 lioyrn i-jif’i ^•(Jllipln('lU. 

TIu’ C'T-IOR. f‘nr cxurnplr. luul (o I 
:,|n-nfl ClOU.OIiO on loml iin- 

I'inrpiU-JoH* ihr Ih'dvv 
(■li‘fl.i*ir:il plant ninl JMpiipin.'iil 
miuii rd for 'T'lAAvsl'vuycUl nur-liuir 
p(i‘.\'.-r^ ( III ioinn Noi'l li \VaU 
l.ir dclJvcml.Thi* r(».'i(laand hnrlj'rs 
<.-oul‘l not alniid up lo tlio heavy 
loiuL- of tvnn d’ormci M and olhei 
mnehinri'V mid had l.o he HpiH-iiillv 
.^t i-enH:! h.^ned. 

I’hr Ki ndy shn\v(Hl that i,}ie pro 
ji ».f wto. feaKihU'. 'Vhe eol^v^•r^ilo^ 
Hclicine iiioludc’K rnodilMP^-f a 
trailer hy lilt mar a linxihle skirl 
asseiiihlv lo ii. The nkirt is made 
of ivovfii nylon cloth. Inipre;;- 
nnicd Aviili rnhlMM* and ctin he 
raisf-'d or lowt-red »-> nrce.sHar.\. 

l! 1 - sliir i-non'^li to rofUii’-o the 
esespe ol an*, yet Ilexihle enoutih 
1 o r«)iifunu I o ehan>;f:i in tlie road 
Mirface. 

UP TO 300 TON LOAD 


si:lf.ai)itkstve 

GLASS TAPE 

A now doYolnpmonl. I>y lOCO Ltd | 
sliould find many applications in 
rot.atlDti' eUalricfil iiiaehiiier.v. , 
lianKfonncrs. i-ahlos and in the 
yoneral oh^jlrlcnl indusAtvy. l>o- 
cause of Its ease of application. 

It IS a pre-impro'?natetl self- 
adhesive glass tape or (doth, which ■ 
can iidlinre to itself during the 
winding of eleid.rh'al a-ssemhUos. • 
It is reasonably simple to handle : 
and only rt'fjuiros tho final assem- J 
idy to he given a st-oving cycle. ! 

It is available in thickness of 
(Kri" in both bias cut. luinel form.! 
and straight cut as tape or cloth, ‘ 
up to 3li' wide, and is suppJh’d In- \ 
H'rleaved with polylheiie. 



'rb'‘ air loi t he i ushinn i-* pro\ UimI 
by n cojnpi’e-'iior inonnted on a 
.v-pa rate traetoj located a I the 
n'fiT of the convoy, ami carried 
to the .skirt through overhead 
duels. 'I'lie cushion pre.sMui'e will 
he varied fu.coi'ding to the load 


Alaidcu voyage 
of Boaveroak 


CODING SYSTEM AIDS 
MEDICAL EQUIPMENT DEUVERIES 


and nmy be up to4‘ Ihs jier Miuare 
inch. 

'J’lv' lransf(n*irw’r. or wh.'ilever 
hein y load 1^; involved, which may 
wiMuh up to 1K)0 tons, is loaded onl o 
a Lran.sport'T and driven away in 
I he norimil manner. On fipproach- 
iM'* a bridge whic.h (’an aiiiIv take a 
lessc-r load, the skirl in lowered 
and the nir rusliioii switched on. 
Tlie cu-shlon cllslrihuti's the loa.d 
more evenly over the whole sur- 
hice covered. 

in this way a .*50 foot siivile spun 
bridge which could noiniiUly take 
a load of only l.'iO tons will he able 
to take 215 lon.s. 

The development of this pj-o.je( I 
has he€*n mark»vl by very clo.se eo- 
operalicn between Vlcjkers. the 
CEOB, the Ministry of Transport 
and road liauimje op(M'»toi\s. 


( 1)1 Sr-ptember l:d. in.v. firdccrtfu' 
i.s due to depart fioiii Royal 
Victoria Uoek.s. Londnn, on her 
maiden voytige. Built hv Vlcker.s 
for Canadian Pacltic SleamshLps 
Ltd. Hcitrvnmh is the br.'st of anew 
e.la.s.s (^if Canadian rai'ilic freight 
liiK'fs and ivill provide a fast year- 
round service IkMwam'p Britain. 
Europe, and Canada. She ha..s ti 
spooinMv designod bull to with- 
sLantl lot? e.oiidllions ami will b(^ 
able to sail up Ibe SI. L.iNvreiicc to 
Queb(«c, imd Mon! real in tbe wln- 
t('r. lieurfiouf, has a sorvlcoapecd 
of Ifi hauls and inuorporatus a 
high deg roc of automat lou and re¬ 
mote control. She is equipped to 
carry both dry and rinrlgerated 
cargo, wit h special handlingequliJ- 
me 11 1 design<*d io file i 1 i l a 1 1 ? a qu ick 
I turn rouud. 


CRAVEN HOUSE 
INAUGURATED 

C'ra\en lloii.^e, the new t»\e floor 
olliie building at Barrow wei.s 
nfliclally nuiiiguraled on l-lOth July 
h.A'^ Muj. Clen. Sir C'harle.s Dunphle 
CIL CBE. DSO. Chairman of 
Vlokors Limited. Tli'- hull ding. 
owik.tI b.v Vtcker.s-Arm.sli'ongs 
Barrow i:aglne(^ring Works. v/lM 
also bouse a SuIlO.tXX) IC r Ferranti 
Orion computer. Special pro- 
vlHion.s have been inuLle for this on 
the ground floor, in Londitloiis of 
i-omple(e Lmipi-ral uiv and humid- 
I ity cuiiLroI. 


Oxygenaire of Basingstoke havn 
an unetpialled reputation for fast 
delivery when niedicHl <M|ui|)nieno 
i- nec'Aed in an emergmiev. A 
special parts coding aystem has 
Ijoen developed lo fiiciltlnle tin* 
smooth and rapid proce.s.sing of 
urgent requiroments which may 
be reci'ivedb.v tolephone, telegram 
or cjihle. 7'iius, urgent, medical 
(UiuipmeII t and part.s leavti 
immediately. To helj) maiiUani 
this si.-vviee driwis are eon- 
stanMy standing by, and four 
dellverie.s to Ijondon Airport In a 
ni.Qhl lo fulfil urgent oA'c^sea^. re¬ 
quirements are not uncommnu. 
The picture.showsa baby meu bn tor 
being delivered nt night receiilly 
to a London hosphal. 0\yg* naiio 
operates v.dlhiu \'\* Uei*s Medic.ii 
Di vision. 


ADVRETISEMENT 


THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 2S, 1%5 


\ ICKl'.HS Kl.VlOV 


Weybridge’s 

50th 

anniversary 


Thp fiftlolh aiiniv(*rsary of t.ho 
i«rsl. aircraft doliviJi-y from 
Wcybridge has Just, boon ccJo- 
bmtcd- The first aircraft built at 
Wiyyhrldijo, one of a batch of 
planes for the War OlHce, was 
ilolivored on 17th August 1915. 

Mckei’s Interests in aviation go 
back even further. In 1894, Sir 
I Hi’am Maxim, partner in Vickoi*s, 
'M)ns and Maxim, conslruotod a 
'iving monster, mounted on rails 
,*inlp(iwcrcdby two steam engines, 
i'liis machine, which ho erected in 
F'.aUlwyn’a Park at Hartford, had a 
iri^ span of KXl feet, was 08 feet 
and 82 feet high and weighed 

• ' Ions, when fully loaded. It car- 
■ u il a cri-w of lliree. 

Tlie pioneering tradition has 
'» r 11 c:in i(‘<l on down the years and 
Vu kers Weybridgo wei'o assocl- 
.tivd with a number of Aviation 
Kirsla”. Among these may be 
) isted the first non-stop Atlantic 
bight by Alcock and Brown, tho 
first non-stop flight to Australia 

• »v tho Smitn Brothers, and the 
’ rail-blazingfllghtfrom London to 
i he Cape by Cookerlll and Broom. 

Moi’e recently Vickers pioneered 
geode tic construction and variable 
geometry designs. 

Today, this same pioneering 
tradition is carried on through 
Vickers interests in the British 
Aircraft Corporation. 



A view of the propulsion machinery in the first European- 
built 700,000 ton tanker British Admiral, 6uf7f by Vickers 
for BP Tanker Company Limited^ This Pametrada-designed 
machinery was built at Vickers-Armstrongs Barrow 
Engineering Works and installed by the Marine Installation 
Division of the Shipbuilding Group. 




INDUSTRIAL 

MARKE'nNC 

CONFERENCE 


TheTndustrial Marketing 
Lion (Southern Branch! is shortly 
commencing a Keriea of monthly 
disca.ssion meeting.s dealing with 
problems of market,ing gomls ami 
services to industi'.v at home and 
overs(»a«. 

The IMA was formed five years 
ago and is principally a discussion 
forum devoted exclusively to the 
rofiulremeuls of the industrial 
marketeer as opposed to those en¬ 
gaged ill the marketing of con¬ 
sumer iM'Odiuds. 

Tho llrst meeting, entitled; ‘In¬ 
dustrial Marketing a protllatile 
conception’ will be held on Sep¬ 
tember 7th at t ho Millb.'ink Tower 
Conference Suite. 

Thc3 suite is available for 
meet ingsand lilm.s, nio^‘. f.ieiluie.s 
being providi^d, nnu a lirst class 
projection room is available. Pro¬ 
vision is made for television re¬ 
ceivers. 'I’he sp.'icious foyer has 
bar facilities and parking spai e is 
available in the evoning.s. 



.\n CO rlyVickers monoplane, pic- 
nired above, had a frame of lugh 
it'iisilo cold-drawn welUlcss steel 
lube, which was proof against 
warping, swelling and splitting. 
A.s a descriptive brochure Issued at 
t he time points out **A steel frame 
is far more uniform in ciimlity, 
strength and reliability than a 
wooden one”. 


A Michigan Model 35 All Wheel 
Steer shovel is shown in the 
photograph above operating in 
the hold of a ballast ship owned j 
by F. Bowles and Sons Limited. 
I’be machine was supplied to 
Metropolitan Sand and Ballast' 
Idmited by Jack Oldmg and Co. | 
Ltd., a Vickers company. It will i 
be used to trim holds of cargo i 
vessels which bring soa-dredgod: 
aggregate from the North Sea;' 
tliiii operation which previously 
took up to ri: ho\irs will now bo 
completed in approximately I 
hour. 

It IS tiio iiimiuc advanl.ngos uf 
All Wheel Steer that enalilo thoi 
Michigan 85AW\S to manoeuvre 
with case in the confines of a .ship’s 
hold and recover material tvlilch' 
is Inaccessible to the unloading 
grab. For this purpose the machine , 
will lie lowered from the dockside 
at every tiini-round. 


1886 GUN 


An unusual reciuest from the, 
Royal New Zealand Army Work¬ 
shops at Trentham was received 
recently at Vlckera House. They 
reported that they had in their i 
possession two G In Brnech Load¬ 
ing (E.O.C, Pattern) Armstrong' 
diftappoaring guns on Mark 2 
Ilydro-Pncumatic mountings.' 
They wished to restore one of 
them for hlstorU al purposes and 
asked for details of the guns which ' 
were dated 1886. 

Vickers North East Works 
records showed that originally 
thirteen guns were ordered by New 1 
Zealand In April 1885. 'These guns 
had a coastal defence role and in 
those days could fire a projectile 
weighing 100 IKs a dl.stance of 
8000 yards. 


AT YOUR 
LOCAL CINEMA 

Picturc-goers In many British 
, towns and cities will be able 
. to see the latest Vickers film 
; 'Birth of a Giant’, which depicts 
: tho launching of tho BP tanker, 
1 "Hritish Admiral\ at Barrow-in- 
Furness earlier this year. 

It is an Eastmancolour .sound 
film which runs for 12 minutes. In 
documentary technique, it shows 
tho arrival of tho many thousands 
of workers, guests and VIP's and 
. the launching of the huge 100,000 
' ton dwt tanker. 

! The film creates visually all the 
I tension and sonso of personal in¬ 
volvement of the craftsmen and 
the spectators, and has some 
; striking sound effects. 

I First showings, for throo days 
will 1)6 at the following theatres: 

Taller News Theatre, Newcastle- Sept. 9th 
, Classic Cartoon Cinema, Glasgow-Sept. 16th 
News Theatre, Leeds Sept. 23rd 
News ACartoon Cinema,Nottingham-Scpt.30th 
Taller News Theatre, Liverpool Oct. 7tti 
News & Cartoon Cinema, Belfast Oct. 18th 
News Theatre, Victoria Station - Nov. 11th 


Another Vu*kcrs film winner i.s 
•Desert Cargo’, featuring the 
story of the bringing of natural 
gas from the Sah.ara In t'anvey 
Island in I he Barrow-bull r 
Wlcihanc Princr.sa^ 

Both films are available in IGmm 
and can be obtained on free loan 
from PhotngrapliMj Department. 
Vlckcns Ltd. 
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many factories arc laying oft worker^ for lack i;f raw niaicrials. 
In July Prcsidciu Guillermo Lctm X'aleritia, a Conservative, 
declared a “ state ol siege.” lie has threatened to rule by decree 
if congress does luu give him the special econtmm. powers he has 
requesred. 

In this ainnisphere of etoiinniiL confusion and political disc on- 
tent— the dangers of which, seemingly, arc appreciated by evervon; 
but the members of Colombia's ruling oligarchy—the ps^chalogical 
eft'oci ol successful castroite guerrilla operations could be very 
powerful. Moreover, the reciprocal impact of viable guerrilla opera¬ 
tions is not limited by national boundaries, since the convulsions of 
neighbouring Venezuela and Peru—where rural insurrections are 
already established—traditionally effect Colombia (and vice versa,'. 

The test of insurgency could come in San Vicente and the 
sluggish processes of its daily life. It is a sparsely settled munici¬ 
pality fyoo square miles ; 30,000 population) that has no paved 
roads, only three physicians, few' schools beyond the second grade 
and about a fifth of its school-age children attending classes. This 
heavily Liberal community is anti-clerical and will co-eperate 
only rcluctanily with the army and police. It was ravaged beiw'ecn 
1948 and 1953 violencia between the neo-Falangist regime 

of Conservative President Laureano Gomez and a Liberal guerrilla 
band led by Rafael Rangel Ciomez, a local caudilh who was mayor 
of three towns of the region. Homes were burned, crops w^erc 
stolen, and entire families were slaughtered by bands of both parties 
throughout the nation. Con.servativc bands dressed as police 
brought Liberal peasants before the local priest, who made them 
kiss a crucifix and sw'ear allegiance to the Conservative party : 
these “ professions of faith ” were announced in the provincial 
press. 

San V'icente is, moroever, adjacent to the strategic oilfields and 
refineries of Barranciibcriiteja, along the Magdalena River, where 
e(!mniunisis have for years maintained strong control of the unions 
at the Shell and govcinnicnt-owned Lcopeirol installations, the 
most important in the nation. In' recent years communist labour 
organisers from Barrancabermeja have visited the rural neighbour¬ 
hoods of San Vicente to form “ peasant leagues ” that have pro¬ 
moted peasant invasions of uncultivated portions of haciendas. The 
communists have also obtained free medical 


near the Caribbean coast, where, according to military sources, a 
part of the Simac<Ma gioup is forming another cell for 
insurrection. 

Ii IS doubtful wheih-er a communiM guerrillj mt^vement can 
prospei ai this lime in a n.uion so sat .*d with ruril violence as 
Columb.a But a few well-jimed blows in this deepening political 
and ccciiomi,. injlai^e could pioduce a popular convulsion to be 
tell throughout the hemisphere. It must be remembered that 
savage partisan fighting echoes and recurs throughout this unhappy 
uatiori's entire republican history ; that the Conservative repres¬ 
sions of 1948 had their roots in the Liberal repressions of 1930 ; 
that the violericia of the past decades began with the terrible 
Bo^otazo of April 9, 1948, when the popular Liberal politician 
Jorge Elieccr Gaitan was murdered on a Bogota street, a deed that 
launched the city’s population on a spree of pillage and murder 
resulring in an estimated 4,000 deaths. As the len-ycar orgy of 
political violence turned to common banditry and as Liberal and 
Conservative chiefs stopped providing arms and money to these 
roaming bands, the communists stepped in with arms and money 
of their own. Inside Colombia now' there arc four “ independent 
republics ” beyond the reach of the national government; these 
provincial separatist areas arc controlled by communist-oriented 
armed bands. 

Bogota, dark and cold, is filled with sickening tension and despair 
as the rich speculate in cheap official dollars (less than half the free 
price) and the shabby middle class and the shabbier proletariat are 
hard pressed to meet their elementary needs. In tropical Cali, an 
industrial mecca and refuge from the violencia for hundreds of 
thousands of peasants of the western departments, import restric¬ 
tions are shutting factories and the dwellers in shacks of paper and 
bamboo clash (occasionally) with police and soldiers attempting to 
stop them from invading peripheral urban land to build new slums. 
The official press, which is the only press that matters, reports 
little more than appointments and resignations (the average minis¬ 
terial tenure is from six months to a year), while National Front 
politicians seem inexhaustibly fascinated with their “ millimetric ” 
system of dividing the pot. Many Colombians are seized with 
painful if shapeless forebodings. 


services for about 2,000 peasant families in 
the Ecopetrol company clinic. While the.se 
contacts have in many cases been superficial, 
they have apparently served to form friendly 
rclaiio-ns to be exploited for purposes of 
refuge, information and the hiding of arms 
and other war material. 

With all this, however, San Yiccnt? lias 
been quief . On July 3rd, a peasant who had 
defected from the guerrillas and had been 
serving as an army guide for two months, 
was ambushed and wounded outside the array 
barracks in San Vicente. He was taken to 
a hospital in Bucaramanga, where he was 
stabbed to death a few days later while under¬ 
going treatment. In late June the guerrillas 
tried to launch a surprise attack on the Con¬ 
servative village of HI Carmen, but retreated 
when the village priest received warning of 
the attack and summoned troops. Mean¬ 
while, the peasant leagues have been spread¬ 
ing north of San Vicente near a provincial 
railway line whose union is also communist- 
controlled. The invasions, which seem to be 
a precursor to guerrilla activity, have also 
been reported near petroleum installations 
along the Venezuelan frontier and near the 
15,000-feet-high Sierra Nevada de Magdalena 


CUBA 

Where is Che? 


I’WM A CORRH§l»ONni'Mr L.Ml-LY IN CUBA 

HF. most Striking, and somehow moving, 
thing about Cuba today is the loneliness 
of Fidel Castro at the summit of power. 
The only companions who now seem in any 
way close to him are Dr Dorticos, the presi¬ 
dent, and Dr Vallejo, his personal doctor 
and his alert and amiable friend. These are 
inferior substitutes indeed for the comrade 
who for a decade has been the personifica¬ 
tion of loyal mentor—Major Ernesto 

C Che ”) Guevara. Major Guevara has not 
been seen since he came back to Havana on 
March 14th from a three-month tour of 
nine Asian and African nations. As one 
foreigner in Havana put it the other day, 
Fidel lost his left-hand man when Che 
went, and he has not been the same since.*’ 
It has been a big surprise to those who 
know the voluble Cubans that no explana¬ 
tion of the Guevara mystery has leaked out 
in more than five months. One rumour has 
it that he was actually killed in Santo 



Domingo ; in Havana this is seen as propa¬ 
ganda desired to implicate Castro in 
the Dominican affair. Only now have 
some credible clues to the mystery emerged. 
True or false, the story now going the 
rounds certainly fits the imown facts. 

It is that when Dr Guevara got back from 
his Afro-Asian tour he and Dr Castro had 
a long argument which showed that, pos¬ 
sibly for .the first time in their long associa¬ 
tion, they disagreed fundamentally about 
the right policy for Cuba. There had been 
indications of a divergence even while Dr 
Guevara was journeying from one 
another. He had been maki" 




Till:. IaONOMIM' AUt.UST I'.JfO 


Eldorado over the Horizon 

FROM A SrFa.\L CORRFSrONnF.NT LATFl.Y INM;FORiIin OWN 


:inp]i.jillv v"iij\’al ('f Di I'oiicv, bv 

ill cflcci iImi. ^’1; ;ilJ bj no 

voruMiinc: on thi* ninr^h ir-.vdiJ^ ih.* niil- 
iv.‘nium : shoulj b*: iiv) 

but should undersijud ihai 'Jic\ h.ij to wurk 
rh..'ir passage iho hard way. 

Considering that in the last siv miMiths 
Dr CCastro has been wooing the Cuibans 
wiih belter rations and sorely-needed eon- 
NLimcr goods such as sh(^es, Jothing and 
some home appliances, this was almos^t 
mutiny on the part of his minisier i>f indus- 
iries. But Dr (iiievara had also been 
sharply critical of the current policy of the 
Soviet Union and its friends in having com¬ 
merce with the capitalist West. In one 
speech in Algiers in February h: had said 
with his usual bluntness that such trading 
was “ immoral/’ and added : “ The socialist 
countries have the moral dutv to liquidate 
their tacit coinpliciw with ihc evploiiing 
countries of the West.’* 

Back in Havana, he rc-rn^.-d to nlier his 
Mance. The outcome, it is now said, was 
tliat Dr Castro sent the obdurate Dr 
(iiievara into retirement until such time as 
cither or both of them fell rhai a renewed 
association was possible. I'he bonds be¬ 
tween the two seasoned revolutionaries were 
clearly loo strong for there to be any sug¬ 
gestion of imprisoning or oven executing 
him. There is plenty of evidence that this 
has not happened. His wife and young 
daughter, smiling and carefree, attended the 
w'elebration.s of the twelfth anniversary of 
the 26th of July movement at Santa Clara. 
In a speech there, Dr Castro spoke warmly 
of him and coupled him with Camilo (aen- 
fuegos as the “ outstanding warriors of the 
revolution.” 

Other worries e.xplain why Dr Castro, 
looking much older and more than ever like 
a Latin version of W. G. Grace, is subdued. 
In his three-hour speech at Santa Clara he 
did not make one of his customary earihv 
jokes and his claims that world revolution 
was inevitable sounded unconvincing. For 
uric thing; the bottom has fallen out of the 
sugar market and Cuba is loft with a sub¬ 
stantial part—maybe a half, according 
some estimates—of its total harvest of 6.2 
million tons on its hands. Until it is sold, 
Dr Castro has no foreign currency available 
to finance capital projects such as the mod¬ 
ernisation of his major ports and the main¬ 
tenance of such faltering installations as the 
confiscated oil refineries and the water 
pumping installations outside Havana. 

He has also had some bad shocks. The 
overnight ousting in Algeria of his friend 
President Ben Bella, with whom he had been 
negotiating an oil deal, warned him of the 
impermanence of even a strong man's hold 
on power. In the Dominican Republic and 
in Vietnam the ITniicd States has inrervened 
determinedly, no matter if clumsily. Dr 
(.'astro is credited with recognising that in 
Stanto Domingo the Americans were giving 
notice that, having been once bitten in 
(.'nba, they did not intend to be bitten else¬ 
where. And it is still possible that an un¬ 
lucky twist in events in the luibulent Carib¬ 
bean could bring ihc Uniied States ma’-ines 
to Cuba. 


IN i'hRNA 1 lONAL KlTOK T 

BRITISH GUIANA 


“ UVANA welcomes new investment,'’ 

VJ says the poster among the palm 
trees on the airport road ; the design on it 
is of industrial cog-wheels flanked by two 
drum majorettes. The poster is true to the 
aiiiiudes of the coalition government which 
eight months ago replaced Dr Cheddi 
Jagan in British Guiana: a brass band atmo¬ 
sphere of confidence with nationalist frills, 
and revc.iling more than a trace of American 
influence. Proudly Mr Peter d’Aguiar, 
the hn.ince minister and leader ihe right- 
wing I'nited J'orte. introduced his recent 
budge: with the words “the biggesi ever.” 
and went on to propose the ending ex¬ 
change control and to hope that imports 
would soar. ;\nd lately the jirime 
minister, Mr b'erbes Burnham, threw aside 
a lavvver’.s precisicii and ended his iirsi eom- 
prehensive progress report by calling his 
counirv ‘‘our FJdoiado.” 

Amenc.ins used to worry that an inde¬ 
pendent Guyana under Dr Jagan’s People’s 
Progressive party would give fidclismo a 
foothold on the Latin American mainland ; 
now, from their point of view, the prospects 
are suddenly gilded ; and they have quickly 
added a few more touches of gold paint 
themselves, by offering aid. Two bauxite 
compjanies are expanding, which has 
prompted the visionary Mr Burnham to 
talk about an aluminium smelter. After 
seven years of Dr Jagan’s rule, and long 
periods of racial riots and strikes, ” we had 
lost confidence in ourselves,” says Mr 
Burnham; but now he claims it is being 
regained. 

All this expansionist talk is heavily com¬ 
pounded with political determination, and 
there arc obvious weaknesses. In the elec¬ 
tion tussle, Mr Burnham’s People's National 
Congress found itself committed to a daily 
mmimiiiiT 8d. and this, together 

with other salary increases, has ftiade mf 
d'Aguiar borrow' deeply from his develop¬ 
ment revenue. Mr Nicholas Kaldor would 
shudder to sec how' little, in principle as in 
practice, is left of his 1962 tax structure. 
Now even entertainment c.\pcnses arc ex¬ 
empted, and to make up tax losses Mr 
dWguiar, who made his owm fortune out 
of beer, proposed a National Radio Bingo. 

The present ministers can argue that, 
while Mr Kaldor's compulsory savings levy 
set off ugly riots, they have kept the peace 
among their 640,000 compatriots of six 
racial groups. Bur the test of their political 
skill will s(nui be coming. The PPP rc- 
ccntlv gave up its parliamentary boycott, 
but not its anger at being edged out of 
pvnver bv the introduction of proportional 
representation, a device they are sure was 
pressed on Mr Duncan Sandys by the 
Americans. W^hile .Mr Burnham, who has* 
bfcomc a masterlul leader after an unim- 
pressivj rcci'rd in ('ppf-’-ition, is demanding 


(and planning for) independence in Febru¬ 
ary, Dr Jagan is urging that two things 
should happen first. These are the scrap¬ 
ping of proportional representation and the 
correcting of the racial imbalance in the 
police force, where negroes outnumber 
Indians by four to 6ne. 

For some of the Indians the fear is if 
racial imbalances are not actually corrected 
before independence, the pro-dominantly 
negro PNG w'ill use its superior for^.e 10 
crush the opposition before the higher 
Indian birthrate has a chance of taking 
the PPP above its 45.8 per cent vole lo an 
cnciall majority ;u the next election. 

Some Indians are increasing their pres¬ 
sure on Dr Jagan to demand partition, with 
the sugar and rice areas vouchsafed to their 
community. As substance for their fears, 
they point to the government's extension of 
the state of emergency to October and the 
holding of 19 political detainees, including 
last year’s minister of education. Others in 
the PPP see these as foolish tactics. 

A sohiiinn long canvassed by seveial 
British Labour members of parliament is a 
settling of the nine-year quarrel between 
Mr Burnham and Dr Jagan. But Mr Burn¬ 
ham is in no mood to propose a national 
govcrnmeni along these lines at the Novem¬ 
ber constiiiiiional conference. 

His mind is on the consolidation of his 
political power, the cajoling of the right- 
wing United Force, and on development. 
Bur, bright though the prospects for de¬ 
velopment may be with Air Arthur Lewis 
advising on a 5-year plan, a Canadian viee- 
chancellor arriving to reorganise the uni¬ 
versity, and Shell eager to explore 
for ofishore oil, all this mav be in jeopardy 
if there is no humane and early soluiiciii r(» 
the racial division. 
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BAHREIN 

Out for More 
Rent 



"C 'Tw' 


^hu Olubi ' 

\ MUSCAT ft < 


SAUDI ARABIA 


VJ 


RV A CORRl'SPONDCNT LATliLY IN nAHREIN 

A rid ro put up the rent for the British 
base in Bahrein from its present pep¬ 
percorn level of £250 a year to something 
like £4 million emerged in London last 
week. The Bahrein government’s two repre¬ 
sentatives who arrived in London on August 
23rd came to talk to Bank of Kngland 
oflicials and businessmen iiiierested in local 
invcsrmeiu. Bui the rcpre.seniaiives, Mr 
Mahmoud Alawi, ihe directoi of finance, 
and Mr \'us:l Shiuwh the diivcior of 
peiroleiim affairs, have in a quiet way made 
u ulear that the Bahrein givemmcni want^ 
real cash tor its land and buildings, 
Oliicially, iWr Alawi has been completing 
with the Bank ot hiighind^ the arrangemeiil 
for the switch of Bahrein's currency from 
the Gulf rupee " to the new dinar, which 
is backed b\ holdings ol gold and sterling 
with the Bank ol Imgland. Rut the outlines 


of a further plan, already agreed to by the 
rulers of the Persian Gulf stales, have now 
been put forward. The proposal is that as 
soon as possible Bahrein and its adjoining 
states should have a common currency, the 
riyal, which would be at par with Sand; 
Aiabia’s currency of the same name. 

The implications of a common currency 
are that Bahrein accepts as inevitable its 
virtual integration within a Saiuli-contrcd 
economic sphere. Saudi Arabia, with oil 
revenues and reserves approximately equal 
to Kuwait's, and over ten times as much as 
Bahrein’s, already dominates the lattei’s 
economy. Bui the Bahreinis have no wish 
to lose their political identity as well. So 
they want more revenues. 

Bahrein’s 196s budget of just over £6 
million already shows a deficit, and, 
although oil brings in roughly £4 million, 
this is not enough to meet rising public 
expectations for more education, housing 
and industrial development. The govern- 
inem’s spending on schools and houses is 
large for a state of Bahrein’s size (popula¬ 
tion 170,000), and though yimng men and 
women go 10 university in Beirut or 
BaghJid, ih: school programme and a 
pi\.pos_d new tmvn bn uu.a a lot ot 

money. 

ProdiKlion ol oil hv the Btilireiji Peiio- 
leiim Coinp.iny (BagLO, has increased in 
the last two years hy some thirty per cent, 
but it is reckop.ed ih<H assessed reserves arc 
not large enough to allow this rate to be 
maintained indelinitely. Bahrein's future 
cannot rest on oil. Since the Khalifas, the 
ruling family, believe the public good is 


better served by schools and hospitals than 
by votes and a free press (although cautious 
e.vporiincnts in both these directions are 
now being madej, the e.\tra cash has to 
come from somewhere. 

The Bahrein government argues that a 
high rent tor the British presence might do 
the trick. In private, £4 million a year has 
been mentioned. This is just about the sum 
the British Treasury has paid to the Libyan 
government for facilities now about to be 
terminated or cut down. It is not the 
estimated value of goods and services pro¬ 
vided. It is simply a bargaining figure 
based on the Bahrein govcrnmcni's calcula¬ 
tion that its state is replacing Aden as 
Britain's major staging post to the east. 

For strategists who still equate British 
garrisons in the Persian Gulf with its oil 
flow'ing safely to the west, there is Abu 
Dhabi's steadily rising output, taking place 
m an environment that is visibly our of 
date: the ruler. Sheikh Shakbut, granted 
the original concessions in 1936 and the 
terms on which royalties are paid still 
derive from them. T45t,il output ftom the 
Mill ban field and Las island will be around 
I S million tons this year. This may be small 
stiilT ccinpared with Kuwait's gO'inillion- 
plii" fihe ostensible reason for the British 
picseiice in Piahrein;, but is ni't to be des¬ 
pised ; especially as Abu Dhabi is not a 
member of the Organisation of Petroleum 
F’xporiing (a)iiniries (Opcc\ and can ignore 
its latest demand for a cutback in oil 
production. vSo the Khalifas believe they 
can get a belter rent out of Britain, if they 
play their cards right. 


BELGIUM 

A Flemish Letter 

,Sn 

I uoLiUi lil'u ci^nmein on sul'stan- 
tial clemcnrs nl the cgt: laid bv '‘Jean 
boutie" in The liconofni>t of Julv 3l*.i. 

r I'hc Flemings, aUhoiiiih not tullv 
happv about the egg the Briliih laid in 
1830, aie rather gratclul to them lor having 
prevented pure and simple annexation 
to France which, according to J. Fi>utie, 
was tlic Walloons’ idea of the glorious 
revolution of 1830. If is surprising that 
the Walloons never complained about the 
discomfort of the Belgian egg as long as 
th^ir dominant socio-economic and socio¬ 
cultural position was not outbalanced bv 
a numerically more important population 
of Flemings. 

2. 'Fhat the little Flemish chickens grown 
out of the Belgian egg spoke for a long 
time various types of Flemish dialects is 
not surprising if one considers that, with 
the creation of the Belgian state, Flemish 
was banned from schools, courts and all 
public lii’c and that any Fleming striving 
for social and economic promotion had 
to abjure the paganism of his cultural 


background to enter ilic hc,ivcnlv para¬ 
dise of French cultiiie. 

3. It may be ilui wiihin hall ,i .eniur\ 

Ol M) this Duich-Mcmish minority group 
in pAiropc will Nv.iich I'lom Dutch to 
anoihei language .is a inoihei tongue. 
Bui it will he up to iheru (and not to 
Jean Foutre! in duGJc if this will hajipcu 
or not, and vvh:u that citlici l.iniuMgc 
would be. Sinv^c Floinii\g' and 

Dutchmen Imglish and German is much 
easier to learn than French, there is no 
obvious leasun why Fiencli ever should 
become the first language of either. 

4. The so-called greai-Gcrmanic feeling 
of Flemish nationalists is the last poiiii 
i would like to commcni on. Let me 
point out lh.it the Flemish movement 
started long before Bismarck laid his 
German egg. It is true, however, that 
between the two world wars a group of 
frustrated Flemish intellectuals in search 
of support for Flanders’s claim for cul¬ 
tural autonomy, turned their eyes to 
Germany. And yci, surprisingly enough, 
in spite of their alleged pan-Germanic 
feelings and their lack of loyalty for 
Belgium, the Flemings had during the 
occupation a percentage of collaborators 
as low as that of Wallonia and Holland. 
In this respect it might be useful to 


u <.) l c t h e 
(Ficnch - speak¬ 
ing' chainnan ot 
t h c B c 1 g i a n 
S c 11 A l e, who 
wioic m hi^ vv.ir 
mcuK'iis 

.\kii uii'uti 1914- 
19Is l A peu 
piu I sulusivumcni 
cii pav^ finmnnd 
que uuiiMinos trau- 
tioii ds.- li populii- 
lum colhboruni 
.ivcu roccLipant, 
luijoLird'hui. a u 
contrairc, ic^ plus 
iiotoircs dc^ " acti- 
vlsies", iiouvcilc 
mamciv, sont des 
p n b I 1 C isles 
cl'cxpicssion fran- 
saisc, taridis que 
plusicui '. d c s 
leaders flainands, 
les pills en vuc, 
soni a la lere de la 
politique de guerre 
jusqu'.iu bout 
,’ontrt rAlIeniagrie 

Sincerely, 



Flemish anger, 
August 22nd 


J.in Van Maclesloi 
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Equality 
is not enough 


WASHINtjTON, ix: 


A fter fifty years of migraiion, only about half of the 20 million 
American Negroes still live in the eleven states of the old 
Confederacy ; the other half live in urban ghetioes in the Middle 
Atlantic stares, the North-east, near the Great Lakes and in C"ali- 
fornia, usually in a slate of alienation from the rest of society. If 
the sociologists were listened to more, it would not need an 
appalling shock like the Los Angeles riots to show the depth i^f 
this alienation, its menacing implications, or the fact that as time 
goes by it grows nor better, but worse. If only because of his 
voting power the northern, 111 ban Negro has given an impcuis 
to civil rights legislation, but he himself has benefited little from 
it, since the abuses which ci\il rights laws sock to remove have 
been mostly southern abuses. Progress repotts in the past week 
on the application of the Civil Rights AlI of 1964 and of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 have seemed to underline the irrelevance 
of cither to the problem of the northern Negro. 

Thus the White House released details on Monday of the state 
of compliance with the provision in last ycai^ Civil Rights Act 
under which federal funds arc to be withheld frtim school authori¬ 
ties practising racial segregation. The gist of the statement is that 
about a quarter of the school districts in the southern and border 
states arc now under threat of being refused funds. The North does 
not practise formal seg’-egation and therefore need make no changes 
but this does not, of course, mean that Negro and white children 
in the North generally go to the same schools. For the most part 
they do not; but because their separation is based on residential 
patterns and is not (or not formally) educational pcdicy, northern 
schools are for the most pan unaffected by the law. Dr Martin 
Luther King, who has urged without success that the same penalties 
should apply to de facto as to formal segregation, said early this 
month after a tour of four northern cities that he saw “ segrcpatinii 
on the increase in the North rather than on the decline.” It 
would be hard to prove him wrong. 

President Johnson signed the Voting Rights Act on August 61 h 
and his Administration lost no time in acting upon it. F'cJcial 
examiners set up shop immediately in nine of the most benighted 
counties of the deep South (they arc now at work in fourteen) 
and have been registering Negro voters at the unc of about 2,000 
a day. Where the examiners opened olliccs, th.‘ civil ridns croups 
went into action to make sure that a continuous stream of applicants 
came before them. By Tuesday night the federal examiners had 
registered 26,000 new Negro voters, or about a third of the poten¬ 
tial Negro applicants, multiplying the number of Negroes on the 
lists in these counties by five. Literacy tests, one t)f the main 
devices for keeping Negroes off the voting register, are now 
suspended in seven southern states and in parts of an eighth, North 
Carolina. Unfortunately, the state poll tax, another restrictive 
device introduced in the great anti-Negro reaction around the turn 
of the century, cannot be suspended by federal action in the four 
states where it is still a condition of voting in state and local 
elections (this is the most obvious deficiency in an otherwise strong 
and unequivocal Act). Where necessary, the federal c.xaminers are 
actually collecting the tax and handing it over to the states. But 
the Administration h%as brought suit in the federal courts against 


Mississippi, Alabama, Virginia and Texas “ to prevent the payment 
of any tax as a precondition to voting.” 

In fact, since the Act went into force the state authorities in 
rhe deep South have registered twice as many Negro voters as the 
federal examiners have done. This seems to vindicate the calcula¬ 
tion on which the Voting Rights Act was based—that once the 
federal authority started to use its new power to register voters, 
the southern states would themselves concede voting equality. 
They would do this partly to keep the interference from Washing¬ 
ton to a minimum, but also to show good will once sonihern poli¬ 
ticians accepted as inevitable the arrival of a new class of voters 
whose support they would want. Even Mississippi has changed its 
Constitution to do away with the apparatus of restrictions that kept 
all but 6.7 per cent of its potential Negro vote off the register. 
Altogether, the civil rights groups hope that about a million more 
Negroes will go to the polls in the South in next year’s elections. 
In the whole country just about half of the J2 million Negroes of 
voting age are on the registers, compared with 70 per cent of the 
white population. Bringing the Negro proportion up to the white 
proportion would add 2.4 million to the total Negro vote. But the 
Voting Rights Act was drafted to breach specific barriers (legalism, 
chicaitcry and intimidation) to the exercise of .he right to vote in 
the South. Elsewhere, it changes nothing ; and in any event the 
main barrier to a bigger Negro vote in the North and West is 
ihc subjective one of apathy and alienation. 

L os ANOELES is onc of eleven or twelve big cities in the 
northern and western United States where the condition of 
the Negro community makes a nihilistic explosion of violence, 
sooner or later, not at all improbable. No doubt successive 
Administrations, including the present one, can be blamed for 
failing to tackle the problem of the northern Negro but the 
present Administration, at least, cannot be said to be unaware of the 
problem and its danger. President Johnson has expressed his 
concern in two major speeches this year, each one far-rcaching in 
its implications for national pt^Hcy. The second of these was made 
on August 20th under the impact of the Los Angeles riots. 
Naturally Mr Johnson declared his refusal to tolerate violence and 
lawlessness, but he also declared ‘‘ our obligation to understand 
what could lie beneath the flames that scarred that great city ” and 
his determination to use the Administratien’s powers and resources 
to change the condition of the urban Negro. 

That this was no deathbed conversion is shown, by Mr Johnson's 
icmarkable speech to a mainly Negro audience at Howard Univer¬ 
sity in June. ‘‘ Negro poverty,” he said then, “ is not white 
poverty and he enumerated various respects in which Negro 
society was actually falling behind white Amciic^n society in spite 
of civil rights legislation, as well as various causes of backwardness 
and decay peculiar to Negro society. It was on that occasion that 
he announced the decision to call a White House conference in the 
autumn to discuss the fulfilment of Negro rights. The terrifying 
events in Los Angeles will enhance its importance. 

Mr Johnson dw^eli particularly in June on what he called ‘‘ the 
breakdown of the Negro family structure ” and it is now evident 
that the Howard University speech was influenced by a report, 
” The Negro Family—the case for national action,” prepared in 
the Department of Labour after last year’s Negro riots in New 
York’s Harlem and elsewhere. Because of its bluntncss and alarm¬ 
ing tone, this report went unpublished for some months but, having 
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leaked in various directions, it was at li'»t made available in full 
this week. Most of the facts in it can be found in the census 
statistics. Even the analysis owes much to long-published socio¬ 
logical studies. What is novel is for a government department to 
produce such a searching and ruthless study of what is wrong, 
together with the drastic conclusions that arc drawn for national 
action. The report accepts as generally applicable to lower-class 
Negro urban life the judgment made last year in a study of life 
in central Harlem: “ massive deterioration of the fabric of society 
and its institutions.” It states that the condition of the American 
j Negro in recent years has probably been getting worse, not bettet.” 
Perhaps half the Negro community may be called middle-class. 
The other half “ is in desperate and deteriorating circumstances.” 
Residential segregation even makes it difficult for the stable half 
to escape from the influences of the unstable one. Thus the greater 
part of Negro youth is trapped in the social pathology of the 
Negro world, or in danger of being trapped. Negroes as a group 
are not equal to the competition of American life and instead of 
beginning to draw level are falling further behind. 


GNP—bigger and better 

Americans do not usually underestimate themselves but 
for once they have: the Department of Commerce, recalculat¬ 
ing the gross national product and the national income on the 
basis of the 1958 censuses of business and manufacturing and 
the i960 censuses of population and housing, finds that the 
money value of the country’s output of goods and services 
has been higher since the war, and particularly recently, than 
was realised. The general pattern remains much the same but 
the rale of growth is nov^ seen to be faster—3.7 per cent a 
year in real terms since 1948, instead of 3.6 per cent, and 4.3 
instead of 4.1 per cent a year since i960. 

Within this general revision there are many detailed refine¬ 
ments, both up and down, mainly the result of using in the 
calculation the input-output concepts which show what indus¬ 
tries sell to each other. From these it was found that the flow 
of final products had been underestimated and so had the 
amount of construction. Businessmen should be gratified, for 
corporate investment and corporate profits arc both more 
important to the economy than had been appreciated. Con¬ 
sumers have been saving less of their incomes in recent years 
than had been estimated. The major change in tlte new 
accounts Is that interest paid by consumers is left out, as Is 
the practice in other countries, on the ground tliat it does not 
reflect actual output. 

The new figures probably explain why revenue from income 
taxes in the last fiscal year turned out to be so much higher 
than expected. They also mean that the GNP this year is quite 
sure to be well above the $660 billion which was the official 
estimate in January. The trend of tlic economy had already 
made tliis pretty sure. 


What has been added 

CTj19a4 Ol966 Istqtr 
A. _ LJi96() Zridqtr 

* ' seasonally adjustod 

annual rates 



At the heart of this deterioration is the deterioration of the Negro 
family, “ the fundamental source of the weakness of the Negro 
community at the present time.” The causes arc traced back to 
the days of slavery, which in America deprived slaves of the right 
to marry or to stick together or to keep their children if they did. 
The long “ Jim Crow ” period damaged and humiliated the Negro 
man, who had to make his way in the world, more than it did the 
woman, who was always welcome as a domestic servant. The 
causes are also traced to the urbanisation of America which made 
inroads into the rudimentary Negro society that existed, to the 
migrations from country shacks to town ghcttocs, to the pressure 
of poverty and unemployment which deprive the man of his place 
in the family and to the consequent dependence on public assistance 
which makes him superfluous ; his presence may be an actual bar 
to help from local authorities for his family. 

Aspects of the resultant disintegration are a rate of illegitimacy 
about eight times as high among non-whites as among whites 
and rising at a faster rate ; a high and increasing incidence of absent 
husbands among those who have married, much heavier in towns 
than in the country ; a growing number of families headed by 
women and a steep rise in the number of families on public assist¬ 
ance ; a Negro unemployment rate persistently about twice as high 
as the white and higher in relation to the white than it was thirty- 
five years ago. Among the unpalatable things the report has 
to say is that, while a matriarchal family structure may be good or 
bad in the abstract, it docs place a minority gmup at a disadvantage 
in a society like the American, which presumes male leadership 
in private and public affairs. The report concludes that a nation^ 
effort is required to strengthen the Negro family so as to enable 
it to bring up and support its children as do other families and 
that the Administration should design its social and economic 
programmes to increase the Negro family’s stability and resources. 

If the logic of the report is followed, American policy towards 
the Negroes must presumably move out of the phase of striving 
for the goal of non-discrimination and engage in a deliberate and 
novel effort to discriminate in the Negro’s favour until real, not 
legalistic, equality is wiffiin his reach. 'The so-called Great Society 
legislation already provides instruments to tackle this problem 
but only the poverty programme is in fact being directed more 
to the Negroes than to any other sctcion of the community. Not 
only an expansion but a vast reorientation of social pmgramracs 
seems to be needed. In a conservative society can this be done 
successfully unless it is made explicit—as many people hesitate 
to do—that one group is to be given preferential treatment because 
its needs are peculiar? 


Time to negotiate? 

W HAT a report in the Nexo York Times described as “part 
of a new peace offensive ” was staged on television on Mon¬ 
day when the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defence and 
Mr McGcorge Bundy, the Presiimt’s most influential personal 
assistant, described the conditions under which the United States 
would withdraw from South Vietnam. It might be more accurate 
to say that this sortie was part of the Administration’s effort to 
persuade American and foreign opinion of its moderation and its 
continuing interest in a peaceful settlement. Answering questions 
at his press conference this week President Johnson expressed him¬ 
self satisfied with the American military performance in Vietnam 
and with the effectiveness of his bombing policy; in the context 
this suggested that the purpose was a limited one, something less 
than a military triumph. Perhaps hostilities will simply be allowed 
to fizzle out, without any formal peace negotiations either. 

Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, returning to Saigon for the second time 
as Ambassador, described his objective there as a “ true revolution ” 
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—something which must have sent shivers up the back of the 
current government in South Vietnam. Mr Lodge is to have the 
assistance of a small team of civilians under Major General Lans- 
dale, rtd., a sign that the President feels that neither the war nor 
any peace to follow can be won without the trust and active support 
of the bulk of the Vietnamese people, (ieneral Lansdale is an 
almost legendary expert in combating guerrilla revolts with a revo¬ 
lution of his own. He first made his name in the Philippines after 
the war and was regarded as a “ king-maker ” in South Vietnam 
when he was first sent there by the Ck:ntral Intelligence Agency in 
the early nineteen-fifties. He has the reputation of a miracle- 
worker and indeed he will have to work miracles if he is to secure 
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credit on reasonable terms elsewhere ; this meant that loans could 
go only to new or marginal undertakings. Unfortunately Congress 
vetoed a new scheme to attract sounder firms to development dis¬ 
tricts by subsidising the interest on their private borrowings for 
new facilities. But in other respects the machinery is improved. 
More important, this time two-thirds of the money is for grants, 
not loans ; the emphasis is on public improvements which, beside 
providing jobs, will make areas more attractive to private enter¬ 
prise. And, if it proves politically possible, assistance is to be con¬ 
centrated on growth-points and not to be squandered on 
innumerable hopeless cases. 


the allegiance of the peasants for their government. 

In Washington Republican leaders in the House of Representa¬ 
tives do not seem to be succeeding, at least as yet, in making much 
capital out of Vietnam. This week they have issued a “ white 
paper,*’ attempting to exploit for political purposes the polite dis¬ 
agreement between the President and General Eisenhower over 
which Administration made the original commitment to defend 
South Vietnam. But whatever happened in the past, Mr Eisen¬ 
hower will not qualify in any way his support for the present policy. 
And the President neatly blanketed the Republican criticisms and 
the press conference which was to draw attention to them by call¬ 
ing a press conference of his own, at which he praised the co¬ 
operation which he was receiving from both parties. 


Goodbye to 
Erie? 

A vtONG the five Great Lakes, 

Lake Erie has perhaps been 
the least distinguished. It is not 
biggest, most beautiful or nearest 
to Niagara Falls in the chain 
which contains 20 per cent of the world’s fresh water. But now 
Lake Erie is making headlines; it is so polluted that it is literally 




ARA smells sweeter 

L ast week, by big majorities, Congress sent to the President 
a $3.3 billion, five-year measure for aid to depressed areas. 
Its new name is the Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 but it serves up, with embellishments, two programmes 
started by President Kennedy which had fallen on bad days in 
Congress: the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, which provided 
loans and grants for public improvements in depressed areas and 
loans to tempt firms into them, and the bigger but supposedly tem¬ 
porary Public Works Acceleration Act of 1962, which was also 
aimed at areas suffering from low income and long-term unemploy¬ 
ment. Two years ago the House of Representatives failed to pro¬ 
vide any more funds for ARA. Members from the cities complained 
that too much money had gone to rural areas ; Republicans charged 
that the scheme had been used as a Democratic slush-fund in the 
elections of 1962 ; and it was denounced widely for mismanage¬ 
ment and waste and for spreading its resources too thinly to be 
effective. As for public works, they went out of favour, except 
with some liberals, when the Kennedy Administration decided that 
the economy could best be stimulated by tax cuts. 

What has made Congress change its mind, so that it has pressed 
upon the President substantially more money than he requested ? 
Part of the answer is that this is a more liberal Congress, more 
concerned about poverty, than Mr Kennedy’s and that Mr 
Johnson is a more persuasive President. Another answer is that 
so many conununities in so many states stand to benefit; by the 
end of 1963 over a thousand counties, a third of the country, were 
eligible for help. Indeed the new Act provides that, if a state has 
no area which is eligible, the one which most nearly qualifies 
should be declared so. Finally, the Act, carrying out a promise 
made earlier this year, extends to all depressed areas the regional 
approach to redevelopment granted in March to Appalachia, the 
most backward of all. 

ARA did not deserve all its criticism. It was designed as a 
long-term operation and could not perform short-term m iracles^ 
It was launched at a time of reccssi^ when busin^Ss^mcnl^ flnS 
riiniV-Of iabCur withouTvSitunng into depressed areas. Moreover 
the ARA could extend loans only to firms which could not get 


dying. Industrial wastes and sewage poured into the lake by cities 
and factories in five states (no one argues that the pollution comes 
from the Canadian side) has robbed a good part of the water of 
oxygen. All the desirable fish have gone ; so has a commercial 
fishing industry. Instead choking growths of algae, thriving on 
the rich phosphates in the sewage, threaten to turn the already 
shallow lake into a swamp. Geologically speaking, this tends to 
be the fate of lakes. But in Lake Eric the hand of man has 
vastly speeded up the natural process of ageing. At a conference 
held earlier this month in Qeveland, the United States Public 
Health Service outlined a plan to clean up the lake by 1969. But 
there was no certainty that the fish would come back. 

The worst offenders arc the cities of Detroit (which discharges 
nearly 1.5 million pounds of wastes a day into the Detroit River, a 
tributary of the lake), Qeveland, and Buffalo. But cities some 
distance away contribute their bit through filth-laden rivers which 
eventually flow into the lake and many of the heavy industries 
along the shore dump in raw acid, oil, iron and other substances 
which consume oxygen. In its report, which has been called a 
classic of research, the PHS identified with extreme precision who 
was responsible for putting what contaminants into Lake Erie. By 
1969 the PHS will insist that both communities and factories have 
plants in operation to treat wastes chemically before they arc 
released. Industries, moreover, must report periodically on what 
they are discharging into the lake and the PHS plans to start 
immediately keeping watch on the type of community plumbing 
system which it does not admire—a combined network of sewage 
and rainwater pipes. 

To clean up Lake Eric may cost each of the live states—Indiana 
is involved as well as the four which border the lake—around a 
billion dollars. The federal government will pay part of the cost 
of the new municipal waste disposal plants. If some such co¬ 
operation had been arranged sooner, Lake Erie would not have 
become so foul. Yet the confusion over whether state governments 
or Washington have jurisdiction over the purity of American water¬ 
ways extends far beyond Lake Erie. A Bill prepared by Senator 
Muskie of Maine would expand federal assisiaocc for control ot 
wg^e r pollution ; y6t tt'l^ stalled in a congressional conference com¬ 
mittee because the House of Representatives cannot agree with the 
Senate that there should be federal standards for the purity of 
water. 
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When you need a bank's assistance for 
International transactions in Qllfornia 
or throughout the United States, call 
on the specialists at United Gilifornia 
Bank. To do a little more for you, we 
offer all the services of fully staffed 
International Divisions in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and over170 offices in 
California.Our affiliation with Western 
Bancorporation International Bank In 
New Yprk, experts In many fields and 
corr^pondents around the world pro* 
vide Immediate contact with every im¬ 
portant world trade center. Wherever 
you do business, we can provide a wide 
range of quality banking services spe¬ 
cifically tailored to your requirements. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

Tho bank that does a litrie more for you 

/nternal/onaf D/wsron; Victor R Rose, Sr. Vice Prc.sidcnl and Manage/ 
tos Angeles Headquarters.’ frTflT S. Spring Street • San Francisco Headquarters: 405 Montgomery Street 

Capital Funds over %2d6.000,000—‘fiesourcds over $3,300,000,000 * Affiliated with Vfesiern Bencoipoiavon and its 22 full service commercial banks in the 11 western states 


The 

Economist 


Guide to Weights and Measures 

1‘his Guide was compiled by the Statistical Dcpartmerii 

of The Economist for use within our own oflk e; 

it was decided to publish it as a book to serve-a wider public. 

The Guide has now been out of print for some years 
but requests for copies still come in. It has therefore been 
decided to revise and extend the Ghiide and to publish a second 
and up-to-date edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and liguies on the weights 
and measures of the world. For the most widely used units, 
tables of equivalents arc given; 

. ftr uniiF that are used only in certain countries and 
T' . tra^s, conversion factors are given. 

TPic Guide, price I7/6d. (U.S. $2.45) post free for cash with 
* is obtainable from; 

Publications Dcpartuieiitg The Economist, 23 St. James's Street, London, S.W.L 


UCB does a IHtIo mdse for you 
In California, 
the United Statas 
or anywhere U 

around the world 
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Endurin g as Swedish Steel 


From mountainous Bergslagen and 
desolate Lapland* Swedish iron ore 
travels down the sea lanes to the 
blast furnaces of the world. But 
much of the purest ore is reserved 
for Sweden's own famous steel¬ 
makers such as Fagersta, Udde- 
holni and Sandvik. Here the ore is 
transformed into pedigreed Swe¬ 
dish Steel — prized around the 
world for endurance. 

Swedish business machines are also 
prized around tl>e world for their 


enduring quality* You will find 
them everywhere. And the odds 
are that the Swedish business 
machines you see most often are 
from Facit of Sweden. 

This is because Facit of Sweden 
is one of the world’s leading 
manufacturers of business mach¬ 
ines, with exports to 130 countries 
— a truly international company, 
permanently on duty wherever 
you live. 


Calcalfltorfl • 'rvpewriter.H • Addiiiic 
MacliinM • DupUcntors • EDP KuuipmcMit 

Tor further infnriuutinn, write to: 

faut. export department 

STOCKHOLNf 7 - SWEDEN 




for the world's offices 
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Sharing the sugar cake 

T UI- Latin American diplomatic corps applauded President John¬ 
son when he declared that he would not ask for a revival of 
import fees on foreign sugar. The fees, first imposed in 1962. 
expired at the end of last year. But the foreign producers who 
supply a large part of the nearly ten million tons of sugar consumed 
annually by Americans would have liked more generous import 
quotas as well. They say that they arc unhappy with the Adminis¬ 
tration's recommendations for extending the Sugar Act of 1962 
which were sent to Congress last week. Congress, however, holds 
—and thoroughly enjoys—the power to regulate the supply of 
sugar to the American market by assigning shares to the domestic 
industry and to thirty foreign countries. It does not have to take 
the Administration’s advice. Even so, the sugar Bill was designed 
by the Department of Agriculture to help the so-called developing 
nations. Under its provisions, the Latin American slice of the 
market would be raised gradually from its present 68 per cent to 
71 per cent by 1971. The Bill also grants to the American growers 
of beet and cane sugar their chief wish: an immediate increase in 
marketing quotas so that they can work off their surplus stocks. 

The sugar Bill contains a special sweetener for the chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, Mr Cooley of North Carolina. 
His claim to the title of “ Mr Sugar,” the man to whom sugar 
lobbyists had to go to plead for a share, o: a bigger share, of the 
sugar quota was jcopardi.sed by the Kennedy Administration’s 
“ global quota ” policy. That allocated to foreign suppliers on a 
“first-comc, first-sensed ” basis, the large portion (t.6 million touvs 
a year; of the American sugar market which is being kept open 
for Cuba, should it rcrur^ to rhe fold. The new legislation would 
divide the Cuban quota by giving measured slices to each country. 
The Administration wants the size of these extra shares to be 
determined by the amount of sugar sold to the L'nited States in 

MAJOR FOREIGN SUPPLIERS 
IN 1965 

quotas in 
short tons 

Pfiilippirios 1,050.000 

Mexico 403.225 

Dominican Rep. 398.323 

Peru 248.625 

Brazil 228.550 

Australia 193,069 

British W. Indies 126.145 

India 100,164 

South Africa 100,108 

1963 and 1964—lean years when world supplies were short and 
foreign producers who were not loyal to their American customers 
easily found higher prices elsewhere. But the “couniry-by- 
country ” basis also restores to Mr Cooley and his committee their 
voice in declaring which country gets how much. 

The sugar Bill should pass smoothly through Congress unless 
the Senate Finance Committee balks at abandoning import fees. 
These, which were intended to tax foreign producers on some of 
the profits which they made by selling sugar at the American price 
kept artificially high by the Department of Agriculture’s marketing 
restrictions, would have brought in $47 million a year to the federal 
government. Without the fees, foreign producers can pocket the 
entire difference between the world price, now about two cents a 
pound, and the United States price, more than six cents a pound. 
Not surprisingly, this infuriates American producers. But the 
Department of Agriculture apparently took to heart the argument 
of the State Department that it makes little sense to give to Latin 
America’s Alliance for Progress with one hand and take away earn* 
ings from one of the region’s major Aports with the other. 


PRESENT SUGAR QUOTAS 

(Total 9,200.000 short tons! 
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Tomatoes squeezed 

1 ROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CAl.iroUNIA 


T HIS weekend the tomato crop in California '-where on over 
TOO ,000 acres grow two-ihirds of all the tomatoes tinned, 
juiced and ketchupped in the United States—is reaching its peak 
and so is the need for temporary labour to harvest it between now 
and the end of September. But next week the students who have 
been helping in the fields during the summer months go back to 
school and college. At this time last year California was employing 
65,000 “ braccros,” skilled workers who came in from Mexico to 
pick the fruit and vegetables. But Qmgress cut off this source of 
supply at the end of 1964, except for emergencies. Californian 
tomato growers, contending that such an emergency now exists, 
have asked for 16,000 Mexicans. The Secretary of Labour, Mr 
Wirtz, recognising that the tomato harvest brings special problems, 
is allowing half that number to come in. It remains to be seen 
whether 8,000 Mexicans are enough to save the farmers from the 
disaster that they are naturally predicting for themselves and the 
housewives of America. 

So far this summer the success in harvesting the bulk of 
California’s fruit and vegetable crops without any Mexicans at all 
has been astounding, although some growers and some long- 
established markets have suffered. Asparagus production was down 
by about 15 per cent but as prices went up growers made $i million 
more than last year. The cost of harvesting melons doubled and 
it is not yet clear whether prices are going up enough to cover the 
increase. Strawberries were ploughed under in some areas where 
labour was uncertain but losses were not as great as had been 
predicted. It is still too early to assess the total impact but prices 
have risen on all types of produce ; however, for the country as a 
whole this was mainly because of weather conditions. Mr Wiriz 
feels that the housewife is willing to pay a little more for letluec 
and berries in order to support better working conditions on 
American farms and it appears that he is right. 

What Mr Wirtz has been trying to do, by insisting that every 
possible effort be made to recruit help domestically before he will 
allow braceros to enter, is to upgrade the wages and conditions of 
agricultural work so that it becomes as dignified and decent as any 
other employment. If this is achieved, he says, enough able-bodied 
Americans will be founcl to fill all the temporary farm jobs that arc 
available. In wages this upward movement has begun and the 
effect has been as Mr \X^irtz predicted. There has been a definite 
migration to California of competent farm w'orkers who can now 
get higher pay there than in Texas, Utah or the other states from 
which they have come. Local men have been drawn into 
agricultural work from other jobs, including Mexican-Americans 
who worked on farms years ago but left for better-paid employment. 
Finally this summer there has been the biggest recruitment of 
students ever undertaken. Some have come as teams from schools 
or colleges ; often these did well but many of the students were 
sickened by the food, stunned at the living conditions and shocked 
at the sanitary inadequacies that Mexicans had put up with. 
Farmers also recruited students themselves but preferred those who 
came from near by and could live at home. 

While growers still grumble over “ commitments to social 
change,” they recognise the reality behind Mr Wirtz’s attitude 
and are adjusting working conditions to the needs of today. Fore¬ 
men do not drive rhe men as hard as they did and use encourage¬ 
ment rather than threats to get results. Some have even been 
sent to school to study personnel management. One change that 
is particularly relevant just now, which has been insisted upon by 
the state authorities, is the provision of smaller containers for 
tomatoes—they used to be packed into fifty-pound boxes—in the 
hope that it will make it possible for women to do the work. But 
already there are 262 mechanical pickers, each replacing about 
40 workera, and by next year there should he five hundred at least. 



Turn-table 

Dancing 

M.W U'KK 

In the short space of three years more 
ilian iwcnly-fivc dmeotheques have 
sprung up in New York—to the delight 
of dance enthusiasts and the despair of 
jazz musicians. The first few were 
modelled along the lines of the intimate, 
private clubs in Paris—expensive drinks, 
dancing to recorded music and an exclu¬ 
sive membership. This, it was hoped, 
would include New York’s “ social set,” 
which nowadays has ever-shifting lines 
and few of the traditional class barriers. 
Apparently it is also a fickle and restless 
group and it was to cash in on this that a 
number of public discotheques opened up. 

Another reason for their appearance was 
•the decline in the amount of business done 
by night clubs. Most of the ghimorous 
night spots of twenty years ago, with their 
lavish floor shows, have long since closed 
their doors ; the one or two that are still 
hanging on depend largely on the tourist 
trade for survival. Television has dimmed 
the lus-irc of live entertainers and former 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

customers now live in suburbs rendered 
inaccessible by transport difficulties. For 
a brief while the ja/z clubs filled the 
vacuum ; they attracted a smaller audience, 
but one of a different kind and their over¬ 
head expenses were considerably lower. 
Nevertheless, here, too, in the last few 
years the amount of whisky cx>nsumed by 
patrons has barely match^ the increase 
in musicians’ wMges. To put up admis¬ 
sion charges kept people away ; indeed, it 
led to the closing of one of the famous 
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jazz centres in New York—Birdland. 

In short -the discotheques arrived just 
when economics and fashion had conspired 
to create a gap in the city’s night life. 
New Yorkers come to them to gape and 
stare at the celebrities and the new dis¬ 
cotheque fashions, and everyone comes to 
dance the frug, the watusi, the monkey, 
the swim or whatever the latest caper may 
be. But already the next phase in the 
cycle is beginning, with the realisation 
that there arc just too many discotheques 
around; not only do die dancers want to 
dance to records but they want also to 
dance at the “ in ” place. At the moment 
the liveliest is out of town, in East Quogue, 
Long Island, a fashionable bathing resort. 

That, of course, is where die young 
social set is for the summer—and Uu*y 
have begun to add one important variation 
to the model, a live combo to give the 
record-player’s turn-table a rest. This 
suggests that by next year today’s dis¬ 
cotheques may be tomorrow’s jazz centres, 
providing the jazz musicians once again 
with commercial outlets. The lack of these 
has driven some of them to concerts and 
“ performances,” mainly at universities, 
and has turned others towards experi¬ 
mental forms of mu.sic that only fellow 
musicians can appreciate. 


Insurance up in the air 

S OME of the fine type on international airline tickets will dis¬ 
appear if the Administration decides, as seems likely, to 
withdraw from the Warsaw Agreement and if its example is 
followed by some of the eighty-five other signatories. The agree¬ 
ment, now thirty-six years old, limits the liability of intcrnaiional 
air carriers to $8,300 for each passenger killed or injured unless 
it can be proved that the accident was caused by '"wilful mis¬ 
conduct." This was to protect fledgling airlines, but they are now 
full grown and the limit has long been recognised as too low : 
much higher damages are aw'ardcd where domestic carriers are 
concerned. Ten years ago, largely at American insistence, the 
Hague Protocol raised the international limit to $16,600, though 
it also made it more difficult to prove “ wilful misconduct." 

Many countries have ratified the amendment, but the United 
Slates has not; now the Administration considers even the new 
ceiling too low. Therefore, in submitting the Hague Protocol to 
I he Senate it insisted originally that at the same time Congress 
should rcciuirc the American air carriers to take out $50,000 worth 
of insurance for each passenger. But this step, which is opposed 
by the airlines, by the insurance companies and by lawyers 
specialising in damage suits, is given no chance of being approved. 
More disinterested critics object that such a solution is too 
inflexible (it does not lake account of a victim's expectation of life 
or his earning power) and provides no protection to Americans 
travelling on foreign airlines. Even on the services covered such 
compulsory insurance might make sabotage more attractive. The 
door is not quite shut against the solution preferred by the Ameri¬ 
can airlines—ratification of the Hague Protocol and an international 
move to raise the ceiling on claims for compensation. But it is 
open only a crack. 

Meanwhile, the companies which underwrite aviation insurance 
in the United States have even more urgent matters to think 


about than the Warsaw Agreement. Early this month the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice asked the courts to break up two pools which 
underwrite four-fifths of American aviation insurance. 'Ehese pools, 
which have existed since the nineteen-twenties, were thought to 
be immune from federal anti-trust prosecution under the 
McCarran-Ferguson Act of 1945. recently a federal judge 
held that a condition of such immunity was effective state regula¬ 
tion. In New Y'ork, where the two suits have been filed, the 
supervision of the State Insurance Commissioner is distinctly mild. 


SHORTER NOTES 

Last week the President swallowed a Bill which raises military 
pay by much more than he considers necessary. But he vetoed a 
$1.7 billion Bill for military construction on the ground that it 
invaded the prerogatives of the Presidency. What he objected 
to was a provision requiring the Secretary of Defence to submit 
to Congress between January ist and April 30th a list of all the 
military bases which he proposed to close during the year. The 
list would have to lie before 0 )ngress for four months. Mr 
Johnson argued that this would hamper his attempts to cut military 
expenses. But he made it clear that he would accept a less restric¬ 
tive arrangement and a compromise is expected which will save 
face for Mr Rivers, the new and truculent chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House of Repres<?ntativcs. 


The world’s first nuclear-powered merchant ship, the NS 
Saianiiah, has been turned over on a dollar-a-year charter to a 
subsidiary of American Export Isbrandtscn Lines. (Commercial 
operation is expected to save the government about $4 million a 
year—-the cost of running her as a demonstration ship. She will 
make about eight voyages a year but will carry no passengers. 
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Smethwick—and After 


Immigration and Race in British 
Politics 

By Baul lujor. 

(Special.; 2S4 pages. 4s. 6d. 

“ 'I he cmploycMs would be very worried il 
coloured labour were withdrawn ": report 
bv the manager of the Smethwick Labour 
I'ischange, 1955. 

“ There is a limit to the iiiiinber of imtni- 
granis that this small and overcrowded 
country can absorb”: iWr Herbert Bow- 
den. July 1965. 

It took just ten years for the penny to 
diop. In the 19SOS. it looked simple 
enough. Britain was “ short of labour,” 
pariiciilarly for the dreary, or the dirty, or 
the underpaid, jobs, 'fhe West Indies. 
I’akisian and India had labour to spare. 'I’he 
fact that by importing coloured workers— 
and doing precise!> nothing about how and 
where thev might live—wc might also be 
importing a coloured problem occurred to 
hardly anyone. The wonder is that we did 
not have more Smeihwicks. 

Mr Imot's account of this humiliating 
story may not be to everyone's taste. He 
makes occasional mistakes (the Central 
Council is not ” the real policy-making 
body" of the C^onservative party. Sir Cyril 
Osborne is not ncarlv so important as the 
author imagines, and Mr Aubrey Jones 
was not knighted halfway through the book). 
More seriously, .\lr I*ooi is so angry that 
ho has allowed himself to go on a pejorative 
lag: to facts he adds tendentious comment 
which may put ofl those seeking a cool, 
objective analysis. Bur he may argue that 
objectivity in the face of prejudice is difli- 
Lult, and, until it is refuted, his detailed 
account of what happened in Smethwick 
stands on the reci^rd. If Mr Peter (rriffiths, 
Mr Finney and Co. wish 10 dispute the 
charge that they whipped up race prejudice 
for political ends, all they have to do is 
answer Mr Foul's damning, documented 
evidence. 

For the vvieishcd history ot Britain's 
immigration policy over the past few years, 
Mr Foot blames practically everyone. He 

particularly rough on the Tories, but he 
gives Labour only a beta ph’s. Some of his 
judgments are fair, but he seems needlessly 
hard on the predominantly young all-party 
group (the Haiterslcy'Stevas axis) which has 
tried to find some common denominator of 
tolerance to match against the fumbling of 
the two froHi benches. Mr Foot's own 
solution is to open the door again* and he 
does not believe that this would lead!* to a 


Hood of immigrants. He argues thir the 
biggest single influx was aiiilLial, people 
rushing in to beat the deadline of the 1962 
Act, and that in normal times immigration 
will follow an economic cvvle, riiAing and 
falling with each swoop of stop-go. .\\aybe. 
but is it now’ leasiblc to pur the clock back? 
Is It not possible that, once bitten by con 
troK would be immigrants will always be 
afraid of it coming back, and will lend to 
crowd in ahead of some presumed lutuie 
deadline? 

\nr will everyone agree with Mr I'ooi's 
uneiitical acceptance of the claim that we 
are short of labour. There is an argument, 
at least, that industry has used immigrant 
labour to cushion itself against the prob¬ 
lems of gieater labour mobility. Sooner or 
later (and both the Wilson (iovernmeni and 
the Heath Opposition show signs of making 
it sooner ', the fat is going to be squeezed 
out of inefficient industries, and that will 
mean squeezing our surplus labour. If the 
queues at the labour exchanges get longer, 
American experience suggests that a dis 
proportionate numbci of the faces in them 
will be black. 

Ko one will quarrel with .Mr Foot's con¬ 
demnation of our national failure to do 
nearly enough to help the immigrants to 
become integrated. Bui we have to deal 
with the immigration problem as it presents 
itself in 1965. not as it looked, and could 
have been managed, ten or even five years 
ago. Anger at the story of those wasted 
years is justified, and salutary, but it needs 
to be married to realism. 


Four>Party Competition 

The Deadlock of Democracy ; h'onr- 
Piiriy Politico in Anicrii a 

By James MacCiicgor Burns^ 

John Caljcr. 38^ page’' 45s. 

It is a pleasure to welcome a British edition 
of Professor Burns's challenging analysis of 
the workings of the American party system, 
which, in his own country, has become parr 
of the accepted currency of political science 
controversy. The essence of his argument 
can be stated, quite simply, as follows. His¬ 
torically, two traditions have warred in 
American politics and governmcni: the 
checking and balancing outlook of James 
Madison ; and the emphasis of majority rule 
associated with Thomas Jefferson (Jefferson 
the President and the architect of party . 
This conflict has never been resolved, with 


the result that today, 
with a huge federaj estv, a 

world responsibility, the two^ .n i-, 

hoii/ontdlly bisected by \h: .inia*' 

jeflersonian division. Thcie iiirt »hiis, in 
efleci, loir.- parlies at the ledeul L‘\el, 
Democraric CAmgre.ssioiiiil. DenuiLiJiic 
Presidential and their Republic eqiiivaleinN 
On the whole, in nemocraiic ranks th:ie in 
a bias toward the ITesidenrial, in Kepub 
hcan to the ('ongressional, bu! each has un 
own coie of strength and its o\mi ton 
siituencv among ih: voters. Prolessor 
Burns himself is a convinced Piesideiniaiisi 
(and Ocmocrai , and oilers si'me con, hiding 
recommendations for leducinn the fonr- 
party ccmpelilinn to two. 

This bald analysis does noi esluu.si 
ProlesNor Biiins's argument, whieh is 
amplified by hisioiieal analysis, an csiended 
scrutiny oi Franklin Roosevelt's political 
techniques, an account of the proies.sor’s 
own experiences as a Longrcssuwial cam¬ 
paigner, and detailed exploration ol sub¬ 
sidiary but related problems like the work¬ 
ing of the primary system. There is inii.h 
good reading and shrewd insight here ; yet 
as one puts down for takes up the author’s 
330-udd pages, one cannot help vvendering 
whether it could not all have been said in 
fewer. The long history of the parly system 
has been told before, the analvsis of 
Roosevelt can be read in Proiessor Burns's 
own ‘ The Lion and the Fox,” and much 
of the exposition of the tactics for 1064 
now’ almost comicallv overtaken by events 
Would Professor Burns's thesis have 
suffered, in a busy world, il it had remained, 
unswollen, at the natural length ol a 
magazine article ? 


Masters and Men 

The Worker and the Law 

By K. VC. Wedderburn. 

Pen^inin. •Pelican Original. 3^18 p.ige*' 
7s. 6d. 

Professoi Weddetburn is a disliiigui.Ahed 
academic lawyer with ivanv years ol expcii- 
eiicc as a teacher behind him. lu this book 
he sets out to examine the whole field of 
labour law in Britain and ranges Iroiii the 
law goteniing employment, through com- 
peiis.ition for iiulu^Tiial injury, to trade 
unions and the right to strike. 'I’he book is 
a masterpiece of lucidity and compression, 
and achieves a notable double in being a 
work that will appeal to the gi'nerrd reader 
as well as to the student of social and trad * 
union affairs. Professor Wcdderbiirn'N 
general critique of British labour law is ih.u 
there is too little of it. On the whole, the 
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rrn ct'iriv:ni wiih as 
_ aorn the law as pt^^^siblc: 

! left alone, limplnycrs have 

.Diir attitude, and as a resnk the law 
i/as had a negative, restraining influence and 
not a positive creative one. The author con¬ 
cludes unfashionably in his final chapter 
that “ positive ” righi.s should be given to 
trade unions, a curious conclusion at a time 
when the attention of most reformers is con¬ 
centrated on ways of curbing trade union 
power and increasing protection for the 
rights of individual members. 

The most unsatisfactory chapters of the 
book arc those dealing with the trade 
unions. This is not because they are any 
less clear than the others—indeed, the 
account given of the implications of Rookes 
r. Barnard is most clear and cogent—but 
because, as a dedicated socialist, Professor 
Wedderburn seems unable to allow himself 
to apply his mind objectively to the need for 
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BOOKS 

iradv: union reform. For the duihor ihv' 
unions have few faults and arc more sinned 
against than siniung. He dismisses argu¬ 
ments about the rights of individual 
members with the comment ihat right to 
work claims mean little more than a right 
to claim union benefits without participation 
in union activities. According to Professor 
Wedderburn, the important right to work is 
full employment in practice and legal 
protection against arbitrary dismissal. He 
sets his face against any legal control over 
union rules despite the injustice revealed in 
the Faramiis ca.se, where a worker was 
denied union membership because of a 
petty crime committed at the age of 17. 
The book is thus disappointingly unradical 
in its approach, but it is scholarly and very 
readable. For those able to discount the 
author's political predilections and anxious 
To get a thorough grounding in British 
labour law, it would bo difliculr to find a 
boiti'r one. 


A Second Togo 

Admiral of the Pacific: /. /o of 

Yuincwioto 

By John Deane Potter. 

Ht:inam)ui. 349 pages. 3ss. 

The name of the author of ihis book may 
he familiar as one of the juom '•ucejssful of 
Fleet Street journalists. He has already 
published a life I'f the Japanese geiural who 
Laptured Singapore. 1 'he present volume 
is nor so mueh a biography of the Coin- 
inander in (^hief of the C'ombined Japanese 
J'lcet as a lively and reliable account of the 
operations which he conceived: Pearl Har¬ 
bour, Midnay and (luadalcanal. 

Vtuuamoto holds a place second only to 
that i.f Togo in the history of the Imperial 
\a\v. He w'as large]v rcsp4)^^lble for the 
secret rearmament before the war, and as 
the leading exponent of the naval air aim 
he ereaied the carrier fleet and the torpedo 
cailying aircraft. He owed much to British 
example. His first command wa.s a naval 
air school on the lines cf Oanwell ; his 
Zeros derived from a Sopwith design : and 
it was the success of the Royal Navy in the 
shallow waters of Taranto that inspired the 
Tactics he devised for the attack on Pearl 
Harbour. Although he moulded the modern 
Japanese navy, it was not the monstrous 
battleships which he favoured but the prin¬ 
ciple expressed in the proverb: “The 
fiercest serpent may be overcome by a 
swarm of ants.'' 

The paradox of his career was that he 
opposed a war with the United States be¬ 
cause he was convinced that Japan was 
bound to lose in the long run. When he 
was dragged into the conflict by the military 
clique he prophesied that for the first six 
months: 

I will run wild. I will show you an un¬ 
interrupted series of victories. Bui I must 
.ilso tell you that if the war be prolonged for 
iwo or Three years I ha\c no confidence in 
our ultimate victory. 
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The loss of bis carriers and 50 per cent 
of his pilots at the bank of Midw’ay proved 
he was right. Mr Potter defends his tactics 
there in separating the battleships from the 
carriers by a margin cf 300 miles. He also 
more plausibly justifies the attack on Pearl 
Harbour against Admiral Morison’s charge 
that it was a strategic imbecility ” on the 
grounds that it gave japan the breathing 
space to capture the Java oil wells and 
organise its defence. The attack may be an 
oft told tale, but it has never been better 
told from the Japanese point of view than 
in this book. 

It was fitting that the man who combined 
air power with sea power should have been 
shot down on a tour of inspection in the 
Solomons at the moment when the fortunes 
of his country were crumbling, and that he 
should be buried next to Togo, under whom 
he first saw action at the baitK* of Tsu'^bima. 


Revolution and Upheaval 

The New Cambridge Modern History : 
\\)f. VIII. The itieriClin ond T'icncfi 
I\evoluii(ms> 17G3-Ud 

Edited by A. Goodwin. 769 pages, sos. 

VoL IX. IVVu- ami PeoiC in an of 
rpltcuval, I7U3-IS30 

Edited by G. \V. Crawley. 762 pages. 50s. 
V^ambriiiiiC University i^ress. 

Dates may now be oui-dated in the tCcUh- 
ing t»f histoiy, but they still have their uses. 
History ^lill has to be divided into manage¬ 
able chunks, and deciding where the breaks 
can most appiMpriaicly vor least arti¬ 
ficially j be made is an inieresting exercise. 
The years 17S9 and 1815 are incontestably 
landmarks in liuropean history, and some 
people may be affronted that they do not 
figure at the beginning or end ol* either of 
these volumes of the New G.ambridge 
Modern History. However you lot^k a: it. 
the year 1793 was very much in inedios res ; 
a pause there is inevitably rather breathless. 
So, one might argue, is a pause at 1830. 
Yet a good ease can be made out for a 
volume that encompasses not only Napo¬ 
leon’s rise and fall, but also—which is just 
as important—the immediate aftermath and 
consequences of his career. 

The real trouble with these volumes is 
that, on the whole, they make pretty dull 
reading. This would not iiiarier so much 
if the books were designed principally for 
the convenience of other professional his¬ 
torians, who do not seem to mind duilncs.s, 
and sometimes even appear to regard it as 
a sign of authentic scholarship. T.Bui 
nothing and nobody can justify a reference 
to “ actualising an intention.) Sometimes 
one feels that the books arc designed for a 
very exclusive readership indeed. How 
many people, for instance, arc any the wiser 
for being told in volume VIII that the 
martinist element ” predominated in 
Russian masonic lodges in the 1760s ? 
(They can turn to volume IX for a little 
elucidation.) 
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If, however, these volumes arc supposed 
to interest and instruct a wider audience, 
they should be more stimulating—all the 
more so since tli:y are supposed w be, 
according to the iiiiroduciion to volume IX, 
“ a portrait tjr survey rather than a com¬ 
pressed record.” There aic. ol couisc. some 
honourable exceptions ; bu* example, Mr 
Markham's sur\ey ol "the Napoleonic 
AdveniLire,” and Mr Thisileihwaitc’s chap¬ 
ter on “ the United States and the Old 
VVoild, 1794-182S.” Both these historians 
have th: knack of picking out clearly the 
main themes and illustrating them by vivid 
and judicious reference to the particular. 

Everybody will probably have some com¬ 
plaint about how the space in these volumes 
has been apportioned, especially when the 
net has been throw'n so widely to include 
science, literature, the arts and religion. 
This reviewer, for one, feels it to be rather 
odd that in volume IX (unlike volume VIII; 
there is no single chapter devoted to linglish 
political history. Economic and diplomatic 
history arc dealt with in other chapters, 
more or less adequately, and admittedly a 
lot can be comprised under those headings. 
Bur what about the younger I’itt's achieve¬ 
ments (and failures) as a war minister ^ 
Or the impact oi the Napoleonic wars on 
the development 01 English polities ? Or 
Cathclic emancipation—the Ring Charles'.s 
head of English politics during the lust 
thirty years of rh.* nineteenth century ? 
(.'The old C'jmhridgc Modern History 
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Redundancy and 
the Railwaymen 

DOROI MY WLDHERBURN 
After W’hiic-ColUn RcJtindann , Mrs 
Wedderburn now iincsllgates two 
railwa) woikshops in Manehcsic'r 
and Darlington which had to close in 
as a result ofconlraelion plans 
by British Railways. She uses these 
particular cases to form sonic gen¬ 
eral conclusions about the labour 
market and policv making. An 
OccnsioiHit Piiffi'f oi ihc Pt'pnritncti/ 

<>f Applitul Fanutnih \ at Canihridi^c. 

20 \. net 

The Cambridge 
Economic History 
of Europe, VI 

EDITORS: H J. M \BAKKl R 
& M. M. POSTAN 
The sixth volume is in two parts. 
Part i IS called 7'he fmiudiinl Re- 
wiution wh! AJtev. Pitrt 11 is called 
Incf»tni*s\ Population and Technolog- 
iad Change. The set, £5 5a. net 
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BOOKS 

devoted d whole chapter to Catholic 
emaneijiation, but that was excessive.' 

Two further complaints will be wideh 
endorsed. The eventual publication of an 
atlas to go with the whole series is no 
excuse for omitting all maps troin individujl 
voiLimes ; and it would siiiely have bjjn 
b.nter to luive a regular bibliegnpln at th^* 
end ot each chapter, instead of lelegaiini; 
all bibliographical refereiic-s tti foiUnot.'s. 
which aij reasanablv foil in some ^.bapt-r- 
but verv exiguous in otheis. 


Life and Death in Detroit 

Dynamics of the United States 
Automobile Industry 

By Charles E. Edwards. 

Uuiversity of South Carolina Vtess. 310 
pages. $6.75. 

In 1946 there were seven main firms pro¬ 
ducing motor cars in America. Now there 
arc four. The “ big three"—General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler—arc all going 
strong, but there is only one so-called inde¬ 
pendent left—American Motors Corporation 
—-.and it is looking none too healthy. In 
this wonderful year for Detroit its share of 
the market is smaller than it was in 1964. 
The story of the Independents' struggle 
survive in a giants' world is full of fascina¬ 
tion in itself and full of food for thought 
about other mass production industries. 
Where enormous economies of scale exist - - 
as they do in the motor industry—can the 
consumer obtain the benefits without 
eliminating competition from smaller firms? 
And if the smaller ccinpclitors are 
eliminated will not the consumer sufter in 
the long run? 

Dr Clark tells the story from 1954, when, 
to keep alive, the four independents merged 
into rw’o, to 1963, when the weaker, the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, 
abandoned production of cars in the United 
States. He presents it primarily as a study 
in the field of business history, within the 
framework of the public interest, in the 
belief that the experience of the indepen¬ 
dents helps to illuminate the major forces at 
work in this industry and, to some extent, 
in others. For businessmen there are les¬ 
sons in AMC’s success and Studebakcr’s 
failure. But in Detroit as in other places 
it is easier, as the big three have found, to 
succeed if you have been successful in the 
past. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Ta.s.a no.x’ IV It.m Y. Prepared by H irvard I t -v 
School Intcinaiional Programirie in Taxation 
(World Tax Series.; C^owmene C-leann): 
Chicago. 922 pagc't. $19.00. 

Railroads and Ameuioan Economic Growth 
Essays in Econometric History. By Robert 
William Fogel. Johns Hopkins rr4!s>. London : 
Oxford Vnivetsuy Press. 311 pages. 56s. 

The Chinese in South-East Asia (2nd 
edition.) By Victor Purcell. Oxford Untversttv 
Press for Chatham House. 639 pages. 84i. 
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Industrial 
Organization: 
Theory and 
Practice 

JOAN WOODWARD 

A full report of the author's 
empirical study of manage¬ 
ment organization in 100 
firms in South Essex. 

'... a classic ..." 

New society 30//ne 
diagrams 35s net 

Development 

Finance 

Planning and Control 

URSULA K. HICKS 

This book is the first attempt 
at a comprehensive survey of 
the field of development 
programmes. 28s net 

Systems of 

Social 

Accounts 

G. STUVEL 

A demonstration of the results 
of effective accounting 
discipline of systems of 
recording statistics of national 
income and expenditure. 37 
text-figures 40s net 

Capital and 
Growth 

JOHN HICKS 

'... a comprehensive and 
comparative survey of the 
main methods of dynamic 
economics.' 

SCOTSMAN 35s ner 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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REFORM OF THE LAW 

Courts and Councils 


B y KilhijiiJdn t'!it Lon^d'iHLl. ilw 
(ii’\; riinKiil\ propostils Inr ' o-.ing 
I'tli'ndors have been dcliveied in a white 
piip.r*. I'hoy arc presumed fui 
i'niy ; bm as ihc main line' <'f reUwni h.r/e 
I'jien ar}:»iietl alvMii. Miii are a rtl 
vej^'pinc'U [rom pic\iini-> i.-y slat'^i'i. I’.iCj 
jie 'inhl<> )y to be nniL'h niedhiod. 

Sjikc 1935 there has been a 
cd->i]gallon on a juvenile toniL 10 haee 
legard to the weir.irv of the ^hild wan 
.♦ppears before it. 'Fhis principle applies 
vJiether he ha^ an miIcik ‘ oi is 

bi'ought ai; being in need oi " eaie, p:i.:-.\- 
?:on or Loniiol. ' ’I'hiis, far more jvjrpase- 
Uilly than is the case with atliilis. the 
tictisions of juvenile touris vary v.id.*ly 
from I'ne child to another, even though ihcv 
have committed the same offence. So since 
vrime lakes sceond place and need noi c' cn 
be present, why bring the children to Loori 
.u all? Roth the Kilhrandon cominiiiee in 
jls proposals for Scotland and Lord Long¬ 
ford's informal group accepted the logic of 
ihis last \ear, and the Government has now- 
accepted it for England and Wales. 

Under ihe new procedure children w :ll be 
divided into two categories: under 16 'the 
future school-leaving age) and 16 to 21 
("hildrcn under 16 w'ho would now be 
brought before a juvenile court will be taken 
with their parents to a family council, ap¬ 
pointed by local authorities and consisting 
i>f social workers and others “ selected for 
their understanding and experience of 
children.” The purpose of these councils 
will be, first, to undertake the sort of scKial 
inquiries about a child and his background 
that are now made by probation officers for 
the benefit of juvenile courts. The councils 
will then discuss with the parents the treat¬ 
ment recommended, which will be much 
the same as courts can now order, though 
littcs will be ruled our. 

It should be noted that the “ treatment ” 
is “ recommended ” or “ suggested,” for 
the councils will have virtually no powers. 
If the parents disagree with their sugges¬ 
tions, the case will be referred to a family 
court, which will also decide on disputes 
of fact. The family courts will be set up, 
like the juvenile courts, from panels 
of justices selected as suitable for dealing 
with the young. The same panels will 
provide young oifenders’ courts, which will 

*Thc Child, the Family and the Voiin* 
Oircndcr. Ciml 2742. L. 6d. 


I cnTiiiri.il pin-diction I'vji ilic 

I (v.iJ .igc guiijp - ihc ih-2i Vc'Si-ulcls. bor 
. 'h- n-'t'.i;' o (.'Itcni.cs the l.-int':* ctn^T^ 
r.i;]*'' iiciw j ug.iily cp.i.iliriod chiin'mnr!. 
il'<‘ 'iOM i,M I’ljs ivivs will be rvlLrrcd to 
bi/i'.-:' i-u- irial. 

\ I. • .'T niV will sMiid or 

['v di' p;Mpi:‘ j id :'i.* laoilmv (01 ('arrvvig 
''!M i'k* ,vC'”'niiL-niliiii('i's of rhe n.-w 
..j,d oonrts '|'hv ar|V.iw\‘d s^hno'; 
f r iho I in dvr it'. wiib a fj.v C'w'jv 
iion- I'f n. •• hv rhv loc.f) ji'ihnriLiv-. 

nivl nivrjvd wrh ih'* nih.-'r forni> of n d- 

di’inia) : ?hi. wiil Lcri.iiijlv mal’o :hc 
r.ir.my :mcnis for long-un in (.ar-* wrojo 
hv'N.b'c Slmil.o'ly, the btnioi approved 
'ihof'l-, will K‘ m.Tgod wiih ihv boisials to 
fc rn^ j LL'iiipr^honsive sVMcm of rosijvnrial 
iiaiidng for ilic older age-group. Tlu- real 
diHienliy will be the ^hnnage I'f ^Ow'.Jl 
wotlwis L.iriw ui:l ibc vsseiiiially pivvon- 
ii\e work of ^Lipervismg childien the 
eie.u iiiajoniy not sent awav and of ad- 
\ising iheir p.ucnis. Some probation 
ofiiccrs are already iraiisferiing 10 child 
tare work, but this is merely denuding one 
undermanned service to prop up another. 

Apart from this practical difficulty in 
implementing the white paper's proposals, 
one serious objection of principle is bound 
to be raised. The family councils will meet 
in private and tin judicially, and though the 
parents can refuse any course proposed to 
them, they arc then faced with court pro¬ 
ceedings which will be held in public and 
recorded. Many will agree with a 
councirs suggestions simply because of this 
sanction, and will bring pressure on a child 
to admit an alleged offence, which he may 
well not have committed, to spare them the 
shame of a court appearance. This agree¬ 
ment under duress is hardly the best atmos> 
phcrc in w'hich social work with a family 
should be undertaken. Further, the sociil 
workers, unlike probation officers, will be 
servants of the local authorities, which will 
be responsible for all forms of care and 
treatment. Will it be clear, to the child and 
his family, that in making suggestions they 
are acting impartially in his interests, and 
arc not influenced by what will be easiest 
and cheapest for their employers? 

These objections should not be held 
overriding. Again.st the possible denial of 
justice to a child (and nearly ^1 young 
offenders at present plead guilty in a 
juvenile court) should be set the removal of 


th: stigma of criminitliiv, which midciU 
cht's childiUT avoid because their offences 
.'lie dealt with by their schools and parents, 
and o.'jsiained support for th: family. The 
puMMU procedure may be just, as well as 
humane, but it has net been all that scc- 
CLssfuI. If thv new pri'posils are 

in breaking a child's piogur.sioii 
from court 10 pn^bailtMi to nppiovcd sch ) >1 
ir. borsia! ar.d ewusLially to prison, th'v 
.an surclv he iusiified. 


Juster Justice 

P''*^.ovLin vomiT>j.i*e ha> rn.Hio 'cn- 
X ible and moderiuc proposals'* for 
rvronn of the ('oiirt t'f (.aiminal Appc'd. 
riic'. have one main attraction lor the l‘\- 
niin* things would be easier to nndciMand 
(o’-, instead <if a separate Couit td Grimi m1 
Appeal, manned by oidinary judges, I' ^e 
would be a single (auiri of Appeal with c?\ A 
and nimina! dwosions. 'riie (.rinun.d diMs.nn 
would need to sii in at le.isi two conns, and 
m ihiee for pari of the year. !n ihc Crsi 
Ltnin ihe Load Chief Justice wv^nld pus de, 
Hs'-isied by a Luid Jusiicc (tf Appeal and a 
puisne judge from the Queen's Rench: in 
ilic other two courts, most of whose work 
would be in hearing applicaiions for leave 
to appeal, a T-ord Justice would preside, 
with two puisne judges. The commitree 
rightly insists that all these judges of appeals 
would also, during the year, hear cases in 
courts of first instance: no judge would 
have to spend all the year hearing criticisms 
of junior courts. 

The committee also does something to 
lip the balance of the appeal procedure fur¬ 
ther yet in favour of the appellant. The 
rime limit for lodging appeals would be ex¬ 
tended from 10 to 28 days ; the conn 
would have more powers to admit evidence 
on appeal that was available, but not pre¬ 
sented, at the trial; the time during which 
an unsuccessful appellant is in custody 
pending his appeal should no longer be 
added to his total sentence. Above all, 
despite the risk of frivolous or abusive 
appeals, the new appeals division should be 
able to allow an appeal against conviction 
by a jury, where it decides that the jury's 
decision was unsafe or unsatisfactory ” ; 
and the court would no longer have power 
to increase a sentence on appeal. Perhaps 
more important yet, the burden on judges of 
criminal appeals would be more evenly 
spread: and because there would be a 
regular panel of judges of appeal, the 
court's decisions would be more uniform. 

* Report of the Inrerdepertmental Committee on 
tlic ^urt of Crimiiul Appeal. Cnuui. 2755. 
IlMSO. 7s. 
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POLITICS 

London Labour 

T he reform of local government in 
London has left its most powerful poli¬ 
tical organisation, the London Labour 
party, with a problem. This body was 
founded in 1914 and was later built by 
Herbert Morrison to a sufficient degree df 
strength to take control of the London 
C^ounty Council in 1934—a control which 
it retained until the LCC was superseded 
by the Greater London Council this year. 
Certainly, the new Greater London area 
covers all the ground in which the London 
Labour party operates—including all of 
Middlesex, which was brought into its 
sphere of influence in 1951. But it also 
includes areas which are still under the 
Labour party’s eastern and southern 
regional organisations: and the old 
boroughs within whose boundaries the 
London Labour party was used to operating 
have been merged and enlarged into quite 
different units. 

In the old days of the LCC, the London 
Labour party kept a fairly firm hand on 
Labour groups both in the LCC itself and 
in the various boroughs. It worked in con¬ 
junction with Transport House, even if its 
proprietary attitude over London local 
government (which it d\<l, after aU, 

^ dominate even when Labour was out of 
national office) led to some friction. It did 
not have so much influence over parlia¬ 
mentary elections within its area, especially 
where the parliamentary and borough 
boundaries did not coincide. Now, under 
the chairmanship of Mr Bob Mellish (MP 
for Bermondsey, and a member of Mr 
Crossman’s team at Housing and Local 
Government), and with Mr Percy Bell as 
its acting secretary, it has a nominal mem¬ 
bership of 421,943; 303,050 of these 
members are such in name only, being 
affiliated through their trade unions. What 
should be done with it ? 

This question is being discussed at the 
moment at Transport House. In the mean¬ 
time, the London Labour party is likely to 
remain in being until after the next ^neral 
election (whenever that may be). Evidently 
there arc fears that the National Executive, 
jealous of a powerful rival, will destroy it 
and refuse to put a Greater London Labour 
party in its place. An anonymous pamphlet 
has been distributed to stir up opposition 
to such a move, even before any very 
definite proposals have been made. For the 
future, however, some Greater London 
party organisation should be set up. First, 
it would enable voters in London local 
elections to identify a local party and 
co-ordinated policy for which they could 
cast their vote, instead of having in mind 
a ^le shadow of what is going on in 
national politics. Secondly, an organisation 
for the whole of Greater Londtm would 
bring some sense of involvement in prac¬ 
tical affairs to local Labour parties in 
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boroughs where any such connection with 
ractical affairs is at present weakest—the 
oroughs of outer suburbia which have 
been added to London and Middlesex to 
make Greater London. This would be not 
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only of partisan but of national benefit. 
Boroughs where one party is dominant find 
themselves with undistinguished doctrinaire 
representatives and little political activity. 
The more marginals the better. 


Saturday 

Night 

and 

Monday 

Morning 

M aybe the British do lead humdrum 
lives: but surely not so drear as 
seems to be revealed by the composite 
profile of a statistical chart. The BBC’s 
Audience Research Department has identi¬ 
fied a nation of automata, in its massive 
exercise^ in discovering just what the 
population over the age (^15, and different 
sections of it, is doing during each half 
hour between 6.30 a.m. and midnight (or 
rather was doing in a particular week in 
April 1961). From these absorbing, dull 
pages seems to rise a chorus of kettles 
boiling, lavatories flushing and radios and 
tellies babbling in obedience to that 
creature, habit. 

Naturally it was the radios and tellies 
that the researchers were most interested in 
and therefore their main purpose was to 
define the time spent at home, and to find 
out during how much of it their audience 
is in fact an audience. Is it mere coinci¬ 
dence that the publication of this docu¬ 
ment has come at a time when the BBC 
is known to be not unanimously oppo&ed to 
taking ads itself? 

The method eff research—diaries kept by 
a sample of 2,300 people—has its limita¬ 
tions and so, inevitably, does the classifi¬ 
cation of the material into a few very broad 
categories. For example 18 per cent of the 
upper middle classes and 5 ^r cent of the 
working classes were said to be at ** even¬ 
ing classes, meetings, etc.” between 11 and 
11.30 a.m. on Sunday morning but religious 
worship is not specifically mentioned. And 
where were the 2 per cent of men between 
45 and 64 indulging in '' other *away from 
home activities ” at this time? 

Nothing is to be learnt here, for example, 
about the journey to work, except by im¬ 
plication from the discovery that the 
commonest weekday breakfast time is from 
8 to 8.30, and 52 per cent of people 
arc at work between 9 and 9.30— 
though as many as 25 per cent are at 
it before 8 a.m. One thing which must 
warm the BBC’s heart is the widespread 
habit of getting up to the wireless. A few 
more random figures from this motley col¬ 
lection are shown on the right. 

♦The Peop]e*s Activities. BBC Publications. 
£10 10s. 



Breahfast, weekdays 7-7.30 a.m. 
for 17 per cent of men and 9 
per cent of women/7.30-8 a.m. 
for 15 per cent of men and 
20 per cent of women/8-8.30 
a.m. for 16 per cent of men and 
28 per cent of women. 

25 per cent of men apparently 
have no breakfast at all. 

Lunch is being eaten between 
I-1.30 p.m. by 23 per cent of 
people on weekdays, by 30 per 
cent on Saturday, and 35 per 
cent on Sunday. 
livening meal 5.30-6 p.m. for 
23 per cent of the working 
ciass/23 per cent of the lower 
middle class/13 per cent of 
the upper middle class. 

6-6.30 p.m. for 20 per cent of 
the working cla8s/25 per cent 
of the middle class/20 per cent 
upper middle class. 

7.30-8p.m. for 2 per cent of 
the working dass/3 per cent of 
the lower middle class/8 per 
cent of the upper middle class. 


WORKING 



14 per cent of working class 
people arc at work between 
7-7.30 a.m. on a weekday, but 
only 9 per cent of people 
educated beyond the age of 17. 
31 per c'ent of working class 
people are at work between 
10.30-11 a.m. on Saturday, and 
23 per cent of people educated 
beyond the age of 17. 

2 per cent of all adults work 
between 10.30 p.m. and 
midnight on weekdays/1 per 
cent on Saturday and Sunday. 


SLEEPING 



50 per cent of semi-skilled and 
unskilled people are in bed 
by II p.m. on weckdays/38 per 
cent of professional and highly 
skilled people are in bed then. 

26 per cent of all adults are 
still in bed between 9‘9-30 a.m. 
on Sunday. 

I per cent of all adults are in 
bed from noon to 7 p.m. on 
weekdays/2 per cent are in 
bed from 3.30 to 4.30 p.m. nn 
Sunday. 


RELAXING 



Saturday night for ilic 15-24 
year-olds: lU 10.30-11 p.m. 

20 per cent are at home 
watching telly/18 per cent arc 
at the cinema, theatre etc./14 
per cent arc visiting friends/ 

5 per cem arc still with these 
friends at midnight. 

Sunday afternoon, at 2.30-3 
p,m., 7 per cent of people arc 
engaged in outdoor sports and 
activities and 24 per cent are 
watching telly. 
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Stockbrokers 
and Their 
Belts 


In the early years of the century it was always 
possible to start up a conversation with the wife 
of a City gentleman at a Guildhall reception by 
asking her how far she lived from Guildford in 
Surrey. It was seldom very far. Today the 
legendary stockbroker belt has lost its unique 
attraction, as the map shows. Members of the 
Stock Exchange-^brokers and jobbers—have 
spread themselves widely. The most significant 
swing in fashion has been to inner London. But, 
in London and outside it, the City's western 
leaning remains. 


London postal districts now account f 
nearly a third of the total, 1,148 out of 3,5Q( 
This is 400 more than the Surrey score -itsc 
double the size of the next three counties: Kcr 
Sussex and Essex. Most of these Londc 
addresses are in a wide belt round Hyde Par 
where even the lowliest basement costs over Cl 
a week. It could be, of course, that these a 
mainly pieds-h-terre from which members ^ 
home to misty if not grouse infested moors. Ar 
some, presumably part timers, do live at putl 
uncommutable distances—in the extreme We 
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. of England, tho northern fastness of Cor>er- 
4 mouth in CumborUmd and tho Isle of Bute. There 
is even one gentleman at St Maxime-sur-Mer 
in the South of France. 

But the out-of-town members of the Exchange 
who have to commute daily tend to cluster round 
the stations with fast—mainly electrified— 
services to London termini convenient for the 
City: Victoria, for instance, is awkwardly far from 
tho City, as is Paddington, but the fairly distant 
Waterloo has its notorious Drain—the tube 
to the Bank. The long electrified City termini 


like Blackfriars and Cannon Street are heavily 
used by commuters from the south east of 
London; but Liverpool Street and Fenchuich 
Street must have grown in popularity since the 
war as tho lines into Essex and Hertfordshire 
have been olectrifiod. It is perhaps surprising that 
so few members live in those parts of Bucking¬ 
hamshire which have direct electrified services 
to the City. But so far stockbrokers seem as 
anxious to stay south of the river outside London 
as they are to be north of the river inside it. None 
apparently resides in by-electoral Erith & Crayford. 


Where They Live 



No. 
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A marked drop in bank advances and the quietest day of a slack year 
on the London Stock Exchange on Wednesday provided fresh 
evidence of the drift into recession* 

So, in another way, did Imperial Chemical Industries* decision to raise 
additional capital now instead of waiting for the new year, as 
originally planned. ICVs £50 million borrowing implies long-term 
confidence, but the surprise timing suggests short-term uncertainty. 

A delay in anticipated Russian bullion deliveries brought impatient 
buyers back into the London gold market and sent the price up again. 

Britain*s aircraft industry took fresh hope from British European 
Airways* request for a new 200-seat airliner. 


AMERICA GOES BOOMING ALONG 


As the summer ends Americans 
End themselves involved in an 
escalating war abroad and civil re¬ 
volt at home. Hardly a happy situ¬ 
ation. But economicjdly things have 
never been more blissful. After 4^ 
years of steady growth, all the 
signals arc set for the expansion to 
go on for at least another twelve 
months. 

1. Corporate profits went up 
during the second quarter—instead 
of down, as had been expected. 
They were running at an annual 
rate of over $44 billion after taxes 
compared with $37 billion in 1964. 

2. Industrial output rose sharply 
in July—instead of levelling off. 
Seasonal cutbacks were less 
marked than usual. 

3. Unemployment fell in July— 
more than seasonally, to 3.6 mil¬ 
lion. The rate, as a percentage of 
the labour force, was the lowest 
since 1957. 

4. The balance of the international 
payments of the United States 
showed a surplus in the second 
quarter—for the first time since 
1957- 

5. Finally, and most important, the 
increase in government spending 
necessitated by the intensification 
of the war in Vietnam makes it 
just about certain that the boom 
will not level off early in 1966 as 
had been feared. This fear 
accounted for the sharp fall on the 
stock market in June. 

To many people the whole picture 
just seems too good to be true. As 
far as the balance of payments is 
concerned, it is—almost. Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen are emphasising 
this, to discourage any relaxation 


of the special “ voluntary ” efforts 
by bankers and businessmen that 
contributed to the sensational 
improvement in the April-June 
quarter. That surplus was $132 
million, when adjusted for seasonal 
variations, compared with a deficit 
of $756 million in the previous 
three months. This was mainly the 
result of special and unrepeatable 
factors: in particular, the repatria¬ 
tion of deposits and other short¬ 
term investments held abroad. 

The balance of trade was also 
exceptionally favourable in the 
second quarter. The dock strike at 
the beginning of the year disrupted 
exports more than imports; thus 
exports shot up more than imports 
when it was over. But on a broader 
view exports arc now relatively 
stable and are likely to remain so 
until business expansion picks up 
in other countries. Imports are 
mounting steadily in step with the 
business expansion in the United 
States. Thus for the year as a 
whole the surplus on the trading 
account seems sure to be less than 
the whopping $6.4 billion of 1964. 
And American tourists arc showing 
themselves much less responsive 
than bankers and businessmen to 
the President’s pica that they keep 
their money at home. 

Thus a deficit on America's inter¬ 
national accounts is expected in the 
current quarter and for the year 
as a whole. But it should not be 
large. There is now confidence 
that it can be controlled without 
resorting to politically embarrass¬ 
ing credit restraints. 

Impact of Vietnam 

Until the end of July it looked as 
if t^ recent record levels of busi- 



UNEMPLOYMENT 

7, ratas 



BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

$ billion 





AH figures setsoneHy edfusted. industrW output 
of final products is shown by markat grouping. 
UnamphymarH Is rafatad to tha labour force 
In tha same category. Balance of payments Is tha 
surplus or deficit on regular transactions shown 
quarterly but at annual rataa. 
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nc^s spending on new plain and 
equipment might bring an excess 
of industrial capacity by the end of 
the year. And in January the social 
security tax levied on payrolls is 
due to go up. Govejnmcnt experts 
were worried about the effect 
these developments w»OLild have on 
corporate investment and con¬ 
sumer spending. Also by the 
piosncc! that t)'c deficit in the 
IVdcial budget might be eliminated 
before long. (>MiseqiientIy they 
were planning a further round of 
ra.\ red List ion to siimulaie the 
economy. 

Now the stimulus is coming 
from the stepped-up government 
^pending on Vijtnam. 'Fhe imme¬ 
diate addition is only $1.7 billion, 
but more wall be re^iuestcd in 
January. For the cm rent in66 
tiM'al year, which ends neu June 
30th, oiJtl.iy;> on defeiHU will luii at 
a linle over S50 billion. This 
coinjKnes wi.h an original estimate 
of ‘?*- 17.9 biliion and w'ilh $46.2 
billirm in liie last lineal year. 
A ieady m July new orders for 
durable goods and backlogs of im- 
lillc-d orders were up subsiuntially. 
T jc main reason : inercysed busi¬ 
ness in the aerospace, aircraft and 
other defence industries. 

The ipf\iieace of the increased 
spending on defence will, however, 
liltcr tIii’omi,h ilic economy gradu¬ 
ally. The main impact will not be 
felt until the new year, iiist when 
it will be needed most. And if 


this is not enough to keep the 
boom going, the plans for tax cuts 
cun be pulled out again. 

Inflation in the Air 7 

Of course the war in Vieinain may 
escalate up to the level of, say, the 
Korean vyar. Many people predict 
that it will, that the present official 
forecasts of increased spending arc 
far too modest. They reckon'the 
lime w ill soon come when controls 
and allocations—and also curiail- 
mem of dome,tic welfare pro¬ 
grammes—will be unavoidable. 
But .so far these arc unnecessary, 
llieie is adequate, even if no 
Iong<T plentiful, slack in the 
economy. And $7 billion of extra 
revenue is added each year with 
tuxes at present levels, leaving 
loom foi quiic a lot more govern- 
mciir spending. 

Rlcu;c incrcu.ses in prices, both 
wliuiesafe (es.pccially for industrial 
conimodiFcs) and retail, aie 
caordug some concern. I he in¬ 
dexes have certainly turned up 
somewhat sliarply (by recent 
American standards). But the 
blame falls chiefly on farm and 
food products, particuldily meal; 
this is seasonal and is levelling oil 
already. 

More worrisome, however, are 
wages. llcK- increases lK*\e 

iwn around 4",, well above the 
avcia^e ot 3.2' ,, a year which 
mauhes the average increase in 


KEY AMERICAN INDICATORS 

PKrf.f‘ni.jgti (,haiuje from: 
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productivity and is therefore the 
ofllcially-set non-inflationary maxi¬ 
mum. The coming settlement 
in the steel industry—still a basic, 
if no longer the basic, industry— 
will give a broader indication of 
what is going to happen to wages. 
But no serious pressure on them 
is likely to develop as long as 
young people continue to flood 
into the labour force. As they are 
going to do. They arc being 
absorbed more easily than they 
were but 1.3 million of them were 
still out of work in July. 


All Eyes on Steel 

A generous increase in steel wages 
seems inevitable if a strike is to be 
avoided. The deadline is next 
Tuesday, August 31 si—unless the 
Fic;.idciu slops in. Bui neither 
the industry nor the union wants 
a strike, particularly since the war 
in Vietnam would make it seem 
unpatriotic. 

Strike or no strike, a cutback in 
steel production is coming. Users 
will be living off the stocks Uiat 
they have built up as insurance 
against a stoppage. The unusual 
activity in the steel mills was one 
reason for the high level of indus¬ 
trial production in July. Another 
was the steady demand for new 
cars which kept the motor factories 
from shutting down as early as 
usual to retool for their new 
models. At least 9 million cars 
will be sold this year (500,000 of 
them imported). And the euphoric 
indu.stry is predicting a similar 
figure for next year. 

But both industrial output and 
retail sales have been broadly 
based lately as is natural when 
incomes arc rising and confidence 
is great. In July retail sales 
bounced up sharply to a new peak 
after falling of! in June. 

Since the summer has been so 
much better than expected, econo¬ 
mic activity in the autumn may 
look a litde less buoyant than it 
might have done otherwise. But 
not for long. what a lovely 
war 1 (provided k goes on and 
does not go up). 


7^».S 
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tuH speed ahead 


The Volvo Group turnover increased 
during 1964 to Sw. Kr. 2,482.5 million 
(Sw. Kr. 2,173.6 million in 1963). At the 
end of the year, Group employees 
reached a total of 23,000. The products 
— cars, trucks, and buses —turned 
out by Gbtoborgsverken are in very 
great demand. Of the other products 
belonging to a widely diversified 
manufacturing programme, the follow¬ 
ing have aroused great international 
interest; the engine unit powering the 


ultra-modern tank S and the jet engine 
for the Swedish Air Force's new 
Weapons System, type 37 ‘ Viggen ’ 
(Svenska Flygmotor), the Aquamatic 
200 (Volvo Ponta) and the GMA-Levey 
web offset-press (Grafiska Maskin AB). 

From the point of view of turnover, the 
parent company. AB Volvo Gothen¬ 
burg. is the largest industrial company 
in Scandinavia. The turnover increased 
fiom Sw. Kr. 1,465 1 million in 1963 to 
Sw. Kr. 1.636 5 million in 1964. 


Duiing fifteen years the exports of the 
parent company have been Increased 
by more than fifteen times. AB Volvo 
is the largest individual exporter In 
Swoden, its products being sold in 
approximately 100 countries. At present 
a new assembly factory is under con¬ 
struction in Ghent (Belgium). 

Consistently outstanding Swedish qua¬ 
lity and high performance have made 
the powerful expansion of Volvo pos¬ 
sible 


PPi 1^^ OaBii •eitae. #4 W 

Out of th« Volvo factories roll car« trucks buaes croas'counlry vehicles. tractO'S, building contract machines and agricultural machinery. In addition 
tnere are pnalmg piaHses, machirie tools, jet enqmea, marine engines, etc. 

'VOli'VO 
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New Postures in Untad 

The United Nations’ untidy new trade and development 
body is giving its secretariat a lot of headaches. It is also 
promoting some important shifts in international attitudes. 


S OME developing countries arc grumbling in Geneva this 
week that so far they have got nothing out of the United 
Nations Trade and Development Conference which 14 months 
ago was supposed to open a new era for them. Dr Raul 
Prebisch, who fought harder than anyone to give the new 
organisation a permanent existence, expressed his own feelings 
of fatigue and frustration to the second session of the Trade 
and Development Board. He asked the delegates to give him 
more time to organise his secretariat. He also suggested that 
tliey should stop deluging him with a multiplicity of special 
committees and studies and meetings which made it impos¬ 
sible for him to get down to serious work. 

Yet Untad's secretary-general must be more aware than 
anyone that the new organisation has had a real impact. The 
United Stales, which remained unrcpentantly negative and 
sceptical throughout the first conference in March-Junc* 1964, 
is now showing a quite different interest. Untad has put a 
new pressure group on the map in the shape of the “ seventy- 
live " vihcy were more often scvcnty-scvcn, but numbers 
stick). The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 'Gati), 
which the developing like to think of as the rich men's club, 
has since been busily showing how development-conscious it 
has always been. 

Dr Prcbisch’s own strategic role as interpreter, moderator 
and guide to the 75 has also emerged more clearly. He wants 
another ten months to prepare for action. He had aimed 
originally at creating a relatively small secretariat—a carefully 
chosen 200—but now he thinks he will need about twice as 
many to cope with the volume of work. So far only about 
30 have joined him, to be submerged immediately under a 
deluge of paperwork created by the developing countries’ 
impatience and enthusiasm. Those of his team who have 
arrived are scattered about the vast Palais des Nations in 
temporary offices while the townspeople of Geneva carp at 
the appearance of yet another international organisation 
among them. The Italians are now pressing the rival aiirac- 
tions of Rome, while Lausanne proffers a Swiss alternative. 
As if there wxrc not enough distractions, there is also the 
ptoblem of finding a working relationship with Gatt— 
problem made no easier by the demands of some developing 
countries that it should immediately become subordinate to 
Untad. 

Officials who have known Prebisch since his days as head 
of the United Nations Economic G)mmission for Latin 


America say that the first year of Untad has put a heavy strain 
on his physical resources, but that once he gets his secretariat 
in w'orking order he has the administrative and political skill 
10 start getting results. The question then is, what results 
are possible—or likely ? 

Untad has espoused four main issues: raising commodity 
prices; getting preferences in the markets of developed 
countries for the exports of the developing; obtaining more 
financial aid and compensatory financing; and reducing the 
developing countries’ heavy external defict on invisible trade. 

Of the four issues, commodity prices is the only one 
that has got off the ground—though not very far off 
it yer. Untad's committee on commodities has agreed 
that three commodities—cocoa, sugar and coffee—give 
cause for immediate concern and that at least nine other 
commodities or commodity groups—copper, cotton, iron 
ore, lead and zinc, rice, rubber, tea, tobacco and vegetable 
oils—require close attention. A United Nations sugar con¬ 
ference has been called by Dr Prebisch to meet in Geneva 
on September 20th and negotiate a new international sugar 
agreement. A working party on cocoa in October is to con¬ 
sider short-term relief measures. There will be a new attempt 
at setting up a world cocoa agreement as soon as there is a 
chance of success. The International Coffee Organisation is 
still making ground, with the prospect now of the World Bank 
coming in on a scheme to limit production (rather than 
exports) and finance a shift of resources out of coffee. 

The present status of commodity agreements in Untad is 
that everyone is in favour of them officially, “ provided they 
work,” but with limited degrees of real commitment. National 
views range from the French, who hold that in general they 
shopld work and have a financial interest in seeing that they 
do : to the Americans and the British who maintain openly or 
covertly that they usually do nor, and have a financial interest 
as consumers in seeing that they do not. The sccrciariafs 
view is that they can be made to work, with patience and 
perseverance and provided there is a commitment to them 
from both producers and consumers; and that there is no 
acceptable alternative. The secretariat is to draft a general 
agreement on commodity arrangements which will be a sort 
of charter for primary producers. Ultimately, production 
control must be the crux of any scheme that aims at raising 
anificially the price of agricultural commodities, which are 
the main problem. When so many primary producing coun¬ 
tries have no equally remunerative employment to offer their 
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hrmers, production control presents them with acme political 
difficulties. Yet diversification could contribute more than 
anything else to these countries' development. The Untad 
secretariat's view is that well-designed agreements, backed 
with a real commitment and the provision of financing from 
the rich countries, would make it politically much easier for 
the primary producers to break out of their vicioiKs circle. 
One remains sceptical, both on desirability and on 
practicability. 

On preferences, Uiitud has so far got nowhere. A special 
committee that met in Xcw York in May was presented with 
a United States memorandum that set out to show that the 
preferences would be of little value, since tariffs were already 
low on most of the manufactures and semi-maniifuciures the 
developing countries were interested in exporting ; and that 
their application would raise big administrative and political 
difficulties. The developing countries have not yet thought 
of an answer. Britain and France are officially in favour of 
preferences, though the French believe that they should be 
granted on a regional basis, rather than to developing countries 
in general. They argue that general preferences would benefit 
mostly the more advanced developing countries, like India, 
Hong Kong, Israel and Mexico, who would be able to drive 
the weaker ones (including the former French African terri¬ 
tories; out of the developed countries' markets. Real dis¬ 
cussion has not yet begun on the other issues. 

This is the tally so far: a prospect of action on two crisis 
commodities, a stalemate on preferences, a trail of committees 
on other problems. Dr Prcbisch's statement this week that 
the Trade and Development Board ought to limit its work 
to the essentials over the next ten months suggests that the 
second full session of Untad will be convened in 1967, rather 
than early in 1966, as was once hoped. As a practical influence 
on world affairs, Untad is therefore unlikely to develop its 
full potential inside the United Nations Development Decade, 
which we are more than half way through. 

Taking a longer view, Untad has begun a process that will 
inevitably be slow but may prove irreversible. I'he western 
countries went to the first Untad mainly concerned to defend 
themselves against an expected propaganda attack from the 
Russians. The attack never materialised because the Rus¬ 
sians realised that the 75 were as likely to bite the communists 
as the west. When it came to the crunch, with the 75 trying 
to force their resolutions through, the communists and the 
west formed a united defensive front. Politically, the show 
was stolen by Britain, Mr Heath, Britain's chief delegate, 
broke out of (he west’s negative circle with a 10-point plan 
that won applause—but would cost Britain nothing more 
than she was already committed to, except in the unlikely 
eventuality of all the main industrial countries accepting it. 
I'hc proposals of the French and the common market 
for market organisation," although they fitted in with Dr 
Prcbisch's ideas, had much less eclat. Prebisch regards the 
Heath speeches as the best thing that happened at the con¬ 
ference, and the best thing Britain had done in international 
trade relations for twenty years. 

The first Untad demonstrated two things. If the com¬ 
munist block and the west lined up together, they could resist 
unwelcome demands from the 75 without too much loss of 
face. But British behaviour at the conference showed the 
Americans that their own negative attitude to most of 
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Prcbisch’s idea.s was a laciical mistake. What happened in 
the committee on manufactures this month suggests that the 
negative alliance of the w'est and the communist powers is 
breaking up, with each of the main participants more ready 
to play for his own diplomatic advantage. The biggest shift 
was in the United States position, and Washington is under 
continuing pressure, both from international officials and from 
economic advisers at home, to stand a little less pat on its 
classic liberal principles, 

is noi to say that any of the developed countries will 
X easily abandon its positions, based on national 
interests. But it does mean that Prebisch and the 75 now 
have more levers and more openings to apply pressure. 
Preferences arc now getting detailed consideration in Gall, to 
Prcbisch's satisfaction (the more detailed work that can be 
left with existing bodies other than Untad, the less pressure 
there will be on his resources). And the American insistence 
on bringing agriculture into the Kennedy round has already 
widened the area in which commodity agreements are being 
discussed. To negotiate on agriculture, the western industrial 
countries are being forced ro rationalise the domestic com¬ 
modity support systems they all run (however much some of 
them profess liberal principles). 

I'hc communist countries have nor got a new slick to beat 
the west; they have got a body that will sooner or later start 
asking them very direct questions about their import policies. 
I'hc experience will not be entirely unwelcome, since the com¬ 
munist countries arc increasingly keen to prove themselves 
“ good MP’Ncrs," as one American official piii it ; and arc 
still dithering over the prospective advantages of engaging in 
more multilateral trade. 

Untad has thus promoted a new distribution of power in 
inicrnuiional economic relations. Not all its manifestations 
are welcome to the secretariat. 'I’hus there have been embar¬ 
rassing demands from some of the developing countries-- 
notably I'an/ania—for rigorous and detailed checking on 
developed countries' implementation of Untad resolutions. 
'Fhcy would like, in short, to turn Untad into a sort of Gatt 
with compulsory powers. Dr Prebisch believes this would 
be carrying pressure tactics much farther than is u.seful. He 
is also worried by the tendency of the existing regional prefer¬ 
ence systems—the C'ommon Market with its associate mem¬ 
bers, and the Commonwealth—to stimulate demands for 
further regional systems from those who arc excluded. In 
particular, ho is worried by the suggestion made by some 
Latin Americans that they should obtain “ counicr-prcfer- 
ences " in the United States to offset African and Asian pro¬ 
ducers' advantages in the common market and Britain. 

Untad's power may be unco-ordinated still, but it is there. 
Kvcntually, the idea of selective preferences for developing 
countries (already being applied by the Australians) should 
allow Prebisch to promote a compromise between the pro¬ 
ponents of general and regional systems. On commodities, a 
healthy scepticism is needed. World agreements would not 
be helpful for many of them. But for those where they arc 
useful (coffee seems to be an example) Untad should be able to 
push the developed countries into the co-operation of con¬ 
sumers that is a necessary—but still far from a sufficient— 
condition of successful price stabilisation. 
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Whisky Sour 


At first sight, the Scotch whisky industry is hardly 
a moderniser’s ideal, with its dedication to 
mumbo-jumbo and its domination by one single 
organisation, with an estimated 70 per cent of 
the business. Nevertheless, it is probably the 
country’s fourth largest exporter, after vehicles, 
steel and tourism and so commands respect. 

B y volume, exports of Scotch whisky have doubled since 
19585 quadrupled since 1949 and this year should bring 
in £100 million in foreign exchange. Although exports first 
overtook home consumption of whisky as far back as 1937, 
ihe industry’s export orientation really derives from the last 
war. Then the limited supplies of barley meant that distilla¬ 
tion was cut back sharply—almost to nothing for part of the 
war—and the industry had to live off its maturing stocks. 
'Fhe result was a serious shortage of mature whisky after 1945, 
from which the industry is only now emerging. Supplies to 
the home market were sharply reduced—in 1948-49, for 
example, to less than 40 per cent of 1939 consumption—but 
I he shortage undoubtedly affected exports also. From about 
1950 onwards the build up of demand, especially overseas, 
surpassed all expectations and it was not until 1959 that the 
last restrictions on supplies to the home market were removed. 
Distillation, which must necessarily be based on estimates of 
consumption at least siy years ahead, was at last keeping pace 
with consumption. In fact, more so. In the early 1960s the 
first warnings of overproduction were beginning to be heard, 
rhey proved wrong then. They are now louder, and being 
laken more seriously. Stocks of maturing whisky have edged 
lip from seven years’ consumption in 1956, to nine years’. 

Nobody can say for certain whether there is overproduction 
or not. It is impossible to estimate demand accurately six 
years ahead. Even if one could, the problem would nor be 
solved. There are as many different types of malt whisky 
as there are distilleries. Although there is some interchange- 
ability (in a complicated way sometimes: A and B might be 
used in a particular blend instead of C and D, or the pro¬ 
portions could otherwise be varied), overproduction is not 
nearly so serious a problem as with grain whisky, which is a 
much more nearly homogeneous product. Different types of 
malt whisky arc matured for different periods of time. The 


proportions of grain and malt in total consumption, say six 
years ahead, could be different from now. Accordingly, any 
estimates of the degree of overproduction must be tentative. 

The chart below is based on the assumpdon of an average 
maturity period of 4} years for grain wldsky and 5i or 6i 
years for malt whisky, and assumes the ratio of malt to grain 
in future consumption remains at about 35:65. It shows 
that for recently distilled stocks of malt whisky to be absorbed 
by consumption as they mature, world consumption would 
have to continue to rise at its present rate of 8 to 9 per cent 
per annum or slightly more. This is not impossible. But to 
absorb the stocks of grain whisky, the rate of increase would 
have to be much higher. If it is not, some distillers will have 
to hold on to their stocks longer than they would like, which 
would be expensive both in finance and storage space. Those 
who might suffer would include the new Invergordon dis¬ 
tillery, owned by London Merchant Securities, and just ready 
to start marketing ; the Distillers company itself which is a 
seller of grain whisky; and any other grain whisky distillers 
without blends of their own. 

If the overall rate of consumption cannot be guessed, at 
least some of the factors that swing it can be isolated. In 
the home market, the most obvious is the rate of duty. Annual 
consumption has risen about 80 per cent by volume since 
1955. This is a fairly handsome underlying rate of growth, 
those perturbed by this descent into alcoholic addiction might 
be relieved to know that this rate of consumption is for Britain 
as a whole still only a quarter the level of 1900. Duty 
increases in 1961 and 1964 levelled off the consumption of 
whisky for a time. The consumption of spirits fell temporarily, 
but gin, now a more or less static market, seems to have been 
the main sufferer. I'hc effect of last April’s duty increase has 
been less severe, having coincided with the breakdown of 
resale price maintenance in the wine and spirits trade. The 
heavy fiuod of anticipatory buying before the budget makes it 
difficult to judge what has happened since, but the charge that 
the duty has now reached unreasonable levels is hard to sup¬ 
port until there is some evidence that it is leading to an actual 
fall in revenue. The present 34s. per standard bottle compares 
with 8s. yd. pre-war. It now represents 70 per cent of the 
recommended retail price of 48s. 6d. against 69 per cent in 
The tax burden has changed hardly at all. 

But the Scotch whisky industry is no 
longer particularly upset about increases 
in the duty in the home market for their 
own sake. Nowadays over 80 per cent of 
production goes abroad. What is caus¬ 
ing far more alarm is the possibility that 
increases in the British rate of duty on 
Scotch will be matched by parallel 
increases abroad. Theoretically, this 
could cripple the industry’s exports. 
Whisky in most of its overseas markets 
is still very much a minority snob drink, 
despite the climb in consumption and 
its snob reputation makes it the first and 
favourite target-for import restrictions. 
Only in 1964 did the volume supplied to 
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the rest of the world overtake shipments going to the United 
States. The American market for Scotch is now growing 
more slowly than the world market as a whole and the main 
breakthrough in the last few years has come on the continent 
of Europe with France the industry’s second largest overseas 
market—its consumption having increased eight-fold since 
1957. Australia, Germany and Belgium come next. I'hc 
consumption of the six common market countries as a 
whole is still only a quarter of the American and the 
balance of the Scotch exported is split amongst almost all 
countries. 

But the market that gives the distillers most hope, and 
could make nonsense of predictions of gloom, is that develop¬ 
ing out of the rising affluence of east European countries ; the 
first significant consignments of Scotch have been finding 
their way through the Iron Curtain. The industry is jubilant 
at the prospect of this enormous new hard-drinking market 
opening out before its eyes. Even communist China took 
1,491 proof gallons (about 12,000 bottles) in 1964, presum¬ 
ably not all for entertaining official visitors. 

The international smart drink of the moment happens to 
be Scotch whisky. Whether it will always be so is less 
certain. Fashion, especially a snob fashion, is a perilous basis 
for an industry as big as this. And the whisky habit abroad 
is still relatively new. In 1900—out of a world consumption 
about the same level as today—only one-fifth went abroad. 
It is still too early to say the whisky boom is establishing a 
permanent habit. What seems more permanent is Scotland's 
hold over the market. That Scotch should be regarded so 
unquestioningly as ** the best ” is a supreme public relations 
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achievement, but precisely what distinguishes Scotch from 
other whisky is still unknown. Some of the many Americans 
who have entered the industry in recent years have tried 
gas chromatography to find out. As indigenous Scotch whisky 
men are only too pleased to explain, they got nowhere. This 
has not stopped the larger distillers keeping their own gas 
chromatography techniques up to date, just in case. Some 
of the special factors that give Scottish malt whisky its charac¬ 
ter have been isolated, like the water (** pure and undefiled 
from some wee bum of Scotland, bubbling down through the 
folds in the hills and mountains ”); and the climate (“ moun¬ 
tain air blowing free over the burns of Scotland ”). Some of 
these can also, significantly, be found in Japan. The necessity 
of drying barley, after malting, with “burning peat cut 
into brick-sized blocks from the wild moorlands ” looks like 
a bit of old Scottish codswallop, but blending is a genuine and 
highly intricate skill, needed to keep the blend flavour un¬ 
changed even though the flavour and proportions of the indi¬ 
vidual whiskies in it can alter. This skill, though, could 
presumably be acquired by anybody. The most valuable 
know-how still lies in the actual operation of distilling. To 
the outsider the process looks a mixture of unique skills and 
ritual incantation. Undoubtedly the distillers know in enor¬ 
mous detail what they are doing, even if they do not always 
know exactly why they do it and to a remarkable degree 
the industry still depends upon a tiny circle of sorcerers. It 
has been estimated that if eighty key Scotsmen were abducted, 
the Scotch whisky industry would cease to exist. Upon the 
skills of these eighty men depend £100 million of Britain’s 
exports. 


Opec Gets to Essentials 


The international oil companies are 
accustomed to Middle East governments 
pressing them for more money: now they 
are being as^ed to relinquish major 
management decisions as well 

I T was cuts in the price of oil that brought the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries into existence just on 
five years ago, and prices are what several of its members have 
remained most interested in ever since. It is not difficult to 
argue quite logically that prices—at least the prices actually 
paid for oil—arc not directly very important to most Opcc 
member governments now. But the fact remains. And 
prices are the subject of a resolution that these governments 
finally passed at their conference in Tripoli last month. 
Deceptively mild in its wording, this resolution nevertheless 
challenges the right of the international oil companies to take 
—^alonc—what many people would consider their most essen¬ 
tial day-to-day management decisions. 

This Opcc conference, of which the resolutions were pub¬ 
lished only this week, resolved 

To adopt as a transitory measure a production plan calling for 
rational increases in production from the OPEC area to meet 
estimated increases in world demand: 

To submit a production programme to the governments of 
member countries for approval. 


Opcc sees this as one possible way of beginning to counter¬ 
act the “ continuing erosion of crude and product prices ” 
that is worrying it—^and a lot of traders in the world oil busi¬ 
ness too. In its view, one of the factors contributing to this 
erosion is the “unrestricted competitive use of the excess 
producing capacity,’^ which it now wants to reduce. 

The organisation is very insistent that it does not want to 
restrict the actual production of oil, or the growth of produc¬ 
tion. It wants to ensure that consumers everywhere goon 
getting all the oil they want. What it wants to restrict is the 
competition to supply each extra gallon that consumers 
demand—which exerts the downward pressure on prices. 

How can it do the one thing without doing the other ? It 
thinks it has found a way. What it proposes is to set a pro¬ 
gramme based first upon an estimate of the total growth in 
demand for oil over twelve monthly periods. That gives it 
an average growth of production for Opec members taken 
as a group. The organis^on then works out a programme 
for agreement with each member government of the varying 
rates of growth of production that each Opec member, 
within this total growth, should be allowed. The rates of 
growth will vary, in some cases quite widely. But the essence 
of the programme is that crude oil sales from each country 
shall be adjusted so as not to exceed, during these twelve 
months, the tonnage agreed for it (last year’s production 
plus Its agreed percentage). But customers who demand 
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extra oil from it will not be refused oil. They will be passed 
on to some other Opec country that has not yet reached its 
agreed tonnage for the year and is thus free to sell them oil 
without breaching the agreed Opec programme. 

Opec docs not pretend that it can forecast oil demand 
perfectly a year ahead. It envisages that it will be checking 
at least quarterly to sec how far demand and exports of oil 
from Opec countries arc matching its estimates. By the end 
of the third quarter of each twelve-month period, however, 
it thinks that it ought to know enough to adjust its estimate 
of total growth in output for the whole year. If necessary, it 
would also adjust the percentage increases for each member 
country. More important, it would then be in a position 
to point out to particular countries that some were running 
ahead of their agreed percentage growth and would be wise 
to be ready to pass over orders to other member countries 
whose exports happened to be running behind. 

Even if this plan could be accepted at face value as likely 
to work—^which it cannot—it would depend upon much 
greater self restraint and solidarity from the member govern¬ 
ments than any Opec decision has ever required before. It 
would require some of them, in any year, to be turning away 
customers and cash—the income tax they derive from every 
extra barrel of oil sold from their country. For some of them, 
whose national companies participate in the actual commercial 
operations, it would perhaps mean turning away their share 
of the profit loo. 


N o Westerner is ever wise to take it for granted that 
marginal cash is of overriding iniercsi to an already rich 
nationalist oil-producing government. Other things matter 
too, and can matter more. But it is fair to note that for a 
majority of Opec governments any eventual increase in the 
actual prices paid for oil, which might theoretically result 
from this whole exercise if it worked, would make little if any 
difference to their own revenues. The income taxes that the 
Middle East members of Opec draw from oil are reckoned 
according to the “ posted ” prices published for crude oil, not 
according to whatever prices arc actually paid or invoiced for 
it. So even if the oil prices paid were to rise, their tax revenues 
per barrel would remain the same. Only Indonesia, Libya 
and Venezuela, of Opec’s members, draw taxes related to 
the profits made at the prices actually “ realisedfor oil. 

It is true that even countries whose tax per barrel does not 
depend on actual prices realised for oil do not want to sec 
further price erosion make the oil companies once again 
reduce also the posted prices on which their own revenues 
per barrel depend. And under the royalties settlement that 
some of them accepted early this year, these governments also 
argue that their chance of getting continued slight increases 
in unit revenues from 1967 onwards will depend on being 
able to produce evidence to the companies in negotiation that 
prices actually realised in the market, by then, are rising. But 
whether companies, now, would soon again dare to cut the 
posted prices is doubtful. Nor is it clear that the governments 
would really need evidence that prices are going up—which at 
present they would be unlikely to be able to produce—to 
squeeze out a little extra revenue per barrel next year. 

Leave aside, however, this need for unprcc^ented self 
restraint and solidarity. Tht real reason why this quite 
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ingenious Opec programme cannot be accepted at face value 
as likely to work is that at present its member governments 
have no say whatever in how much oil is exported from their 
countries. This is entirely up to the concessionaire com¬ 
panies who produce the oil there. At present, this is one of 
oil's facts of life. It is not difficult to understand that 
nationalist governments may resent this. But it is equally 
easy to understand that the oil companies concerned will resent 
any attempt to change it. And they may possibly resist it 
more squarely than, say, the kind of financial demand they 
are more used to from Opec. 

In the four main Persian Gulf producing countries the con¬ 
cessions arc operated by joint companies owned by different 
selections of the international major oil companies. Most of 
these companies also operate singly or jointly in other Opcc 
countries. Each of the majors, therefore, is in a position to 
satisfy demands upon it for crude oil, allowing for quality, 
from a variety of sources. It will arrange its pattern of supply 
according to the combination that suits it best- 

Tbe power to do this is of enormous value to any inter¬ 
national company which is not merely producing in a variety 
of countries but refining and marketing oil products in many 
others and also running the tanker transport in between. In 
each of the Joint Persian Gulf concessions there arc various 
rules governing “ offtake " by any of the shareholders, so that 
any company's freedom to take oil from some at least of its 
sources will be circumscribed to some degree—but not by 
governments. It can be argued that this control of offtake is 
the one prerogative essential to management of an international 
oil company. But if it is governments, working to an agreed 
Opcc programme, who are to settle how much oil is taken 
from each country each year, then ultimately this power would 
have shifted to the governments. 

rhis mildly phrased resolution of Opcc’s, then, commits 
its member governments to trying to take over one of the 
central management prerogatives of the international oil com¬ 
panies. Most of these companies arc convinced, at any rate, 
ihat this is an essential if they arc to go on conducting their 
business. The governments chose this direct challenge with 
their eyes open, even though their motives may have been 
mixed in doing so. Some of them may imagine that the com¬ 
panies might meekly co-operate. Certainly stabilisation and 
an eventual rise in oil prices might suit the companies too. 
But not necessarily enough to make them willing to hand over 
the ultimate control of their business to governments in ex¬ 
change. Easterners would be unwise to assume that the 
chance of marginal cash—eventually, and maybe—^is of 
overriding importance to rich capitalist oil companies 
cither. 

Opcc’s new programme will provoke a barrage of tempting 
questions of detail, justification, and implication. But let the 
minutiae wait What all concerned—including oil consumers 
—need to get clear is that this will be a collision of principle, 
and one in which it is not at first sight easy to see much area 
of potential compromise. And not one for the far future 
either. That mild wording is also, perhaps incident^y, dis¬ 
ingenuous. Opcc has not still to submit a production pro¬ 
gramme to its member governments ; it has done so and they 
have approved one. And the first twelve months* period began 
on July I St this year. 
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BUSIN ESS □ INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICAN BOND MARKET 

A Turn in Interest Rates? 


R umours that the Federal Reserve gave 
very substantial support to the New 
York government bond market on Tuesday 
seem to be just that. The Fed itself will 
neither confirm nor deny the story. And 
some observers in New York insist that 
there was no intervention at all on Tuesday, 
and only modest support on Wednesday. 
But the flap docs bring home the very 
marked change in market sentiment that 
has occurred over the past few weeks. 

Two months ago, there was much talk 
of the temporary ” nature of the props 
to America's long business boom and of 
still substantial margins of unemployment 
and unused capacity. Moreover, the coun¬ 
try's cxicrnal payments v;ere known to be 
improving nicely. From a bond dealer's 
very special point of view, all was well. 
Now the prognosis is very dilficiilt indeed 
—more so than the actual facts. After 
digesting official warnings that America's 
payments will have moved back into deficit 
in July-nccombcr ; the recent increases in 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Many commodities had a grey week 
although the general level of prices was 
maintained. Sugar reached a new post¬ 
war low of £18 15 s. Sisal slipped £2 to 
£86. Zinc weakened. Only coj^er went 
up substantially, because of renewed 
labour troubles. 

Among foods, wheat and meat advanced 
further. And cocoa lifted feebly to 
117 s. 6il. a cwt. 

The all-items indicator rose by 0.2 
points over the week (to August 25 ). 
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interest rates in Canada and Germany ; 
and the domestic implications of the build¬ 
up in Vietnam, analysts have grudgingly 
come to the conclusion that America's 
interest rates too will be forced up—all 
along the line. 

Investors have been inclined to agree, 
and have acted on the advice. Sporadic 
selling in a market where buyers have been 
notable for their absence has been forcing 
down prices, gently but almost wiihoui 
pause, for over three weeks. At the end of 
last week, indications of official .moves to 
check the slide gave a respite. But no more 
than that. By Tuesday selling pressure had 
again built up. For all of that, actual 
changes in yields and prices have been any¬ 
thing but dramatic. Yields on loiig-icrin 
bonds now stand at 4I per cent against 4 V 
at the end of July. The authorities could 
hardly have felt entirely unhappy about this 
now that America’s bourn looks so well 
assured. In the swinging debate ui Wash¬ 
ington between the Council of Hcoiiomic 
Advisers and the Federal Reserve, the ex¬ 
pansionists may fe:l less need to re.sist Mr 
Marlin’s pressure for some rise in interest 
rates. Indeed, one New York broker argued 
this week that what was significant was not 
that the authorities gave some support to the 
bond market last week but that they were 
almost wholly out of the market the previous 
two. 


AUSTRALIA-NEW Zl-AI.AND 

Free Trade Ahead 

Ciinbena 

HE Australian Government is clearly 
delighted with the terms of the free 
trade agreement now finalised with New 
Zealand. The agreement provides that 
items covering 60 per cent of the trade be¬ 
tween the two countries will become free 
of duty within eight years. The bulk of 
these items are already duty free. On the 
Australian side the confident belief is that 
by the end of eight years more like 80 per 
cent of mutual trade will be duty free. New 
Zealand retains the right to withdraw items 
presently included in the “duty free” 
Schedule A. This was necessary in order 
to permit the accumulation of enough trade 
items to total the 60 per cent of mutual trade 
thought to be needed to convince the Gen¬ 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade that 
this was not merely a device for introducing 
new preferences. 


On paper New 2 ^aland appears to have 
gained must. But Aitstralians arc confident 
that the agreement will allow the recent 
vigorous growth of Australian manufactured 
goods to New Zealand to be continued. 
New Zealand has undertaken to absorb 
the existing trade agreement in force since 
1933 into the new agreement. Under the 
old agreement Australia's exports to New 
Zealand grew from £A2.7 million in 1932- 
33 to £A79.3 million in 1964-65; While over 
the same period New Zealand’s exports to 
Australia grew from £At million to only 
£A23.3 nnllion. Looking to the future 
Australia envisages a growing role in tlic 
indnsirialisaiion of New Zealand and grow¬ 
ing integration of industries in both coun¬ 
tries. New Zealand’s main interest in tlie 
agreement was in ilie assurance of a future 
market for its forest products; New Zealand 
is now assured a preferred position in the 
growing Au.'tralian markoi for limber, news¬ 
print and pulp among other forest producis. 

To encourage New /.ealind to make the 
sharp and formal break with its past that the 
new agreement represents, An‘'iralia'.s trad- 
minister. Mr McEvven, was prepared to 
“ bite on the bnllci ” of improved access for 
New Zealand primary products to compeii* 
with Australia’s highly protected and often 
extraordinarily inefficient primary indus¬ 
tries. Items on the duty free list of impor¬ 
tance to New Zealand include frozen peas 
and beans, dried vegetables, cheese and pork 
(with an import quota attached however), 
lamb and timber and paper product.s. A 
significant New Zealand concession was the 
provision that where import duties levied on 
Australian goods arc higher than the lowest 
rale applicable to goods imported from any 
third country, then the difference disadvan¬ 
tageous to Aiistcalia will be eliminated. 
Needless to say the relevant third country 
in this context will usually be Britain. 


GERMAN TAXES 

The Swiss Sue 

Thsr case has been brought against 
the German Federal Republic by 
angry Swiss holders of German bonds, now 
subjeft to the 25 per cent withholding tax 
on fixed-interest bearing German securities 
in the possession of foreigners and German 
citizens living abroad. The tpe was intro¬ 
duced in 1964 to check the inflow of for¬ 
eign capital and is levied not only on hcw\ 
but—with a few exceptions—on existing 
loans. 

PlantagenjAG of Zurich is suing the Ger¬ 
man Federal Republic in the Bonn district 
court for damages of approximately Sw.Fr. 
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100,000. It is asking for the calling in and 
repayment at nominal value of DM i mil¬ 
lion of the 6 per cent loan, at the time of 
issue tax-free, which, since the introduction 
of the coupon tax has lost lo per cent of 
its value. Although Plantagen AG is only 
a small concern (its share capital is Sw.Fr. 
4.5 million), it is close to the Union Bank 
of Switzerland. The action brought by it 
is therefore of fundamental importance, be¬ 
cause a judge is now to decide, after the 
extensive discussion of this new tax in Ger¬ 
many and abroad, whether its one-sided 
application to foreign residents and its retro¬ 
action are admissible. If the case is won, 
all other foreign security owners will also 
benefit. 

Plantagen AG is basing its claim on the 
allegation that the Federal Republic’s action 
contravenes the London Debts Agreement 
of the ^stwar years, under which Ger¬ 
many's financial credit was to be restored. 
Evidently foreign capital has now done its 
duty and can go. With the retrospective 
introduction of the tax, the Federal Repub¬ 
lic is said to have altered the contractual 
relationship in the agreement between deb¬ 
tors and bond holders. The German coupon 
tax, it is claimed, should be appraised not 
according to fiscal theories, but according 
to the general obligations of German and 
international law. It is said that the loss of 
lights is equivalent to a partial expropria¬ 
tion ; and that the obligation to observe 
international agreements guaranteed by 
basic constitutional l^w has also been 
violated. The litigants maintain that Ger¬ 
many has so offended against the spirit of 
the London Agreement that the question 
arises whether extensions of repayment 
dates and reduced rates of interest granted 
to the Federal Republic by that agreement 
can be maintained further. What is less 
clear is just what aggrieved Swiss bankers 
can actually do about it. 


INDIA 

Another Tax Dose 

Calcutta 

A wiiopriNG supplementary budget has 
taken both Parliament ai^ the 
country by surprise. New tax measures to 
raise no less than £1^0 million in a full year 
were presented by Mr Krishnamachari in 
an attempt to offset the shortfall in receipts 
and unforeseen increases in outlays since 
the end-February budget. But this is only 
part of the explanation. What he is really 
attempting is a further round of disinflation, 
chiefly to restrain demand for imports. 
Higher import duties follow as a natural 
corollary; they are on a sliding scale 
dc sig n o^ ts^eospurage Import suhltitutlon 
fiy^making it less e^ensive to import in¬ 
dustrial raw materials than components. 
Government and outside observers see 
considerable scope for such substitution 
even in the short run ; but businessmen 
disagree. 
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In fact, the latest exercise is at least in 
parr prompted by the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, which have 
been pressing for rationing of imports by 
price in place of the present system of id- 
ministrative allocations. They hold that des¬ 
pite carefully worked out priorities there is 
considerable misapplication of resources 
which a pricing system reflecting actual 
scarcities should go a long way to correct. 
Mr Krishnamachari seems to have accepted 
their advice, but only in part. There is no 
mention yet of any step towards dismantling 
of controls, nor the more generous assistance 
to exporters that the World Bank advocates. 
Presumably the finance minister is waiting 
for more non-project assistance to material¬ 
ise before he starts to make any promises. 

Another aspect of the s^plemcntary 
budget is the concession it offers to stim¬ 
ulate growth in key areas of the economy. 
Agricultural imports escape new increases 
and additional depreciation allowances 
(development rebates in Indian tax jargon) 
are offered to essential industries. Simul¬ 
taneously new industrial units have been 
assured that the present scheme of a five 
year tax holiday will continue until 1971. 
'Fhis sugar coating does not make business 
opinion any less disconsolate. 


TANKER EREIGHT 

Grain Rescues Oil 

I N spring this year, tanker owners feared 
a long hot summer with freight rates 
even lower than last year. Ever increas¬ 
ing numbers of new tankers were entering 
the water—capacity has long outstripped 


TANKER FREIGHT RATES« 



sununer oil demands. And yci apart from 
a brief dip at the end of July, tanker freight 
rates have been at about the same level as 
last year—despite the fact that five million 
tons of new tankers were launched during 
the first half of 196^ What happened? 

j^ply this—th^ now the fantastic 

amount of five million tons of unkers 
diverted to shipping grain, more than twice 
the amount carrying grain last summer. 
Omversion is easy. It costs at most 
to clean the oil out of the tanks ; and it can 
be done while the tanker is sailing to pick up 
its load. 'This is a measure of just how much 
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excess tanker tonnage there is in the world 
at the moment. It is also a measure of the 
current strength of the grain maiket; 
thanks partly to demands from India, China 
and soon, Russia, grain freights are near 
their highest level since Suez despite this 
invasion of tankers which go back to their 
own trades as the winter demand for oil 
increases. 

There has even been a decline of laid- 
up tanker tonnage so far this summer—a 
complete reversal of w'hat happened last 
year. Then, there was at one point more 
than a million tons laid up before the 
seasonal winter demand brought things 
back to normal, i.e. less than half a million 
gross registered tons laid up. And here, 
roughly, it stayed right through the summer 
until it dropped fur^er to something around 
380,000 tons at the beginning of this month. 

Russian wheat buying may keep the grain 
trade booming throughout the winter. But 
in the meantime, shipyards continue to 
churn out tankers and bulk carriers at a pace 
which threatens to outstrip the increase in 
world trade. This year at least, there seems 
to have been a fine balance between the 
demand for and supply of ships ; next year, 
grain trades may not come as they did this 
year to the rescue of tanker owners. The 
shipowners who rushed into ordering bulk 
grain carriers—with higher depreciation and 
running costs—may not have realised when 
they placed their orders that they might 
have to fight hard-selling tanker owners for 
the business. 


AUSTRIAN STEEL 

The Price of Exclusion 

Vietina 

ITU a labour force of 65,000, steel 
ranks second only to textiles among 
Austria's major industries. The Voest works 
alone accounts for about 10 per cent of all 
Austrian exports. So steel’s present stagna¬ 
tion is a serious setback for the economy. 
Output, running at 3.2 million tons this year 
or possibly less, is hardly any higher than 
it was five years ago, and a good way below 
rhe 3.5 million tons that had been hoped for 
by 1965. 

The trouble arises partly from stagnation 
of home demand, partly from the way that 
steel exports to Oxnmon Market countries 
have been nearly halved as tariffs have gone 
up. Austrian steel makers have made over¬ 
tures to the High Authority at Luxemburg 
ro sec whether they could join the Coal and 
Steel Community, only to be snubbed and 
told that membership couldjpot be discuss^ 
unless Austria became a full member of 
the Common Market. And the Iron Cur¬ 
tain countries, who were once traditional 
customers of the Austrians, have been build¬ 
ing up their own steel industries and cutting 
back on imports. Plans for expansion are, 
therefore, being revised drastically and 
much more stress is being laid upon im¬ 
proved productivity. 
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Ironically, the biggest technical advance 
in world sted making in the last two de¬ 
cades was made in Austria by Voest. Eighty 
.steelworks in 28 countries have licences and 
are using the Voest L-D process, and 
another 47 are being built This brings in 
a useful royalty income, but it cannot offset 
the industry's acute shortage of capital, 
which is holding up a lot of its own plans. 
The nationalised industry is specifically 
forbidden to go to the market for money 
and the Austrian Government is itself too 
short of cash to provide the funds that the 
industry wants. Austrian steel prices are 
considerably below world prices but this is 
a case where the virtues or competitiveness 
bring no rewards. 


NORWEGIAN OIL 

Another Piece in the 
North Sea Puzzle 

Oslo 

A nother piece was added to the fast¬ 
growing mosaic of oil drilling conces¬ 
sions in the North Sea last week when the 
Nonvegian Government granted ei^ht 
groups of oil companies production 
licences to search for oil or natural gas on 
the Norwegian continental shelf. The Nor¬ 
wegian concessions come soon after the 
opening of new areas of the British contin¬ 
ental shelf for further bidding, which closes 
next month, and just before the passage of 
Dutch continental shelf law which is ez- 
peaed to open Dutch areas of the North 
Sea to the oil companies in the near future. 
The Norwegian concessions appear to have 
been granted in the nick of time. For 
the prospects for Ending natural gas or oil 
in Norwegian waters do not seem as good 
as those in British and Dutch waters, and 
prospectors mi^ht have turned their backs 
on Norway if hcences had been more read¬ 
ily available further south. 

All but one of the eight groups that have 
now been granted licences We been doing 
seismic work on the Norwegian continental 
shelf for several seasons. Esso Explom- 
tion of Norway has committed itself to start 
drilling next summer and Amoco-Noco 
(Noco is a Norwegian Consortium) has 
hinted diat h mi^t start drilling next 
autumn. But it is generally felt that the 
bulk of the drilling will not start for 
another two yean. 

The eight groups that have been given 
exclusive licences are Esso, Petronord 
(Frendi and 20 per cent Norwegian), Cal- 
teXf Phillips (with AGIP and PetroBna} 
Amooo-NooP) Shell, Gulf and a new¬ 
comer to the North Sea scene—^the privately 
owned Canadian company, Syracuse. The 
eig^t have committed th^elves to a pro¬ 
gramme costing some £30 million in the 
first six yearn The cempanies will pay 
about £t millioa, in area charges for the 
first six years. Royalty will be charged at 
10 per cent of the gross value at wellhead 
of extracted products. 
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Where Sicilians are 
Welcome ? 

Tripoli 

O N August 2nd a Libyan delegation in 
Rabat signed an agreement under 
which thousands of Moroccan labourers will 
work on government and private projects 
in Libya. Details have yet to be settled but 
Libya’s main interest, surprisingly, is in un¬ 
skilled labourers working on six months or 
one year contracts. 

Libya’s shortage of trained and educated 
personnel has long been acknowledged. But 
most estimates have concluded &at the 
supply of unskilled labour would be 
adequate. The new agreement has proved 
them wrong. 

Libya’s population of million is ex¬ 
tremely small for a country of its size, 
present wealth and development needs. Its 
potential outside oil may be limited, but 
there is such a back-log ol basic infrastruc¬ 
ture that the long-term aim of modernising 
agriculture has been postponed until roads, 
power stations, water works, houses and the 
rest have been built. 'Fhese projects are 
making heavy demands on a labour force 
of under 400,000. It had always been 
assumed that the oil boom and develop¬ 
ment spending would have attracted to the 
towns most of the 71 per cent of the labour 
force working in rural areas in i960. There 
has been a very big migration to the main 
cities but it now seems that most of the mig¬ 
rants have come from areas very close to 
the towns, from the desert oases or from 
outside (i.e. from among Libyans who fled 
from the harsh Italian regime in the 1920’s 
and 1930’$). Elsewhere, migration has been 
significant but not dramatic. 

The peculiar reluctance to leave the land 
is difficult to explain. Agriculture in Libya 
is a gamble with an uncertain rainfall; rural 
incomes are about half those of the cities. 
Government investment in traditional agri¬ 
culture is fairly small and all the experts 
agree that agricultural output is dccli^g 
and that land is reverting to desert in many 
areas. 

At the same time, it seems that the move 
towards commercial agriculture in tradition¬ 
al areas has been partly reversed. Thera 
it DOW a strong trend towards a subsistence 
system. Un^ this, families produce 
enough food for their own needs and rely 
on xbt urban wages of a brother or son for 
ocher needs. As a result, migration ii noc 
tt hi^ as many people thought Other fac¬ 
tors mtervene: for example, the still-strong 
traffitiooalism of rural areas and the desper¬ 
ate housing situation In the citiet. 

^^teyer the causes the reaulta are es^ 
as see. & the ddk^ ffie irffnlmutn daily 
wtR was raised from 25 pci (5 piastre » 
1 mininiO to 50 pis hi 1963; today, few 
receive under do pet and some can «st 
roo pta. Oontractort complain that It taxes 
up to two montha to find a labour gang, that 
hmur Is constantly shifting (from film so 
firm and from city to viUagt at harvest time) 
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and that labourers are fully aware of their 
strong bargaining position. In rural areas 
labour is easy to find but the wages arc only 
just below urban levels. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the oil companies and associated 
contractors who can pay the highest wages 
get their labourers. The government and 
many private Libyan firms come off worst 
and so projects are delayed. 

All signs point to even greater pressure on 
labour. Oil company investment, after 
dropping slightly, is expected to pick up 
again soon. The £100 million or so 
annually injected by the oil companies into 
the private sector has given rise to an un¬ 
precedented building boW. On August 9th 
the Prime Minister announced a plan to 
build no fewer than 100,000 houses in the 
next five years, at a cost of £400 million. 
More workers are needed to build them. 
Though Libyan unions have started to com¬ 
plain, the agreement with Morocco may be 
only the thin edge of the wedge. Official 
hints indicate that Tunisians, Algerians and 
possibly Egyptians will join the Moroccans. 

Apart from the obvious economic and 
political benefits of these agreements, one 
far-sighted idea may be at ffie back of the 
government’s mind. It is agreed that Libya's 
long term aim is to use oil revenues to 
develop agriculture. This would not be 
easy if the bulk of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion moved to the towns. By bringing in 
outside labour the government may reduce 
still further emigration from rural areas. It 
is significant, too, that there have been many 
recent tenders for small-scale projects in 
provincial towns ; three-fifths of the new 
houses are to be built outside Tripoli and 
Benghazi. 


SHORTER NOTES 

Discussions on the building of a steel rol¬ 
ling mill for Nigeria are still at an early 
stage. The international consortium includ¬ 
ing the British firm of Wellman-Smith-Owen 
that is negotiating with Lagos does not know 
yet if the £30 million set aside for the pro¬ 
ject in the Nigerian development plan is 
meant to cover all the costs, or o^y the 
foreign exchange costs, of the projecL What 
the Nigerians arc looking for is light struc¬ 
tural products—corrugated sheets, rods and 
bars, angles and brackets. 


The $100 million loan granted recently 
to Italy’s southern devdopmenc fund, the 
Caaaa per il Mezzogioniq, by the World 
Bank is the seventh it has received from 
tfaii source in recent yeata, bringing the 
tool of World Bank funds allocated to Italy 
to roughly $380 million. The Cassa, whose 
mandate hm been extended to 1980 by 
the Italian Parliament, hopes to raise another 
$500 miUioa outside Italy between now and 
1969 throu^ the World Bank, the Common 
Markefa European Investment Bank, and 
foreign bond issues. But moat of the funda 
for aoucheni development will atiU come 
from favemment grants. 
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Canada? 


for new building sites... 

Consult us at the ground-work stage. Use the co-ordinated 
services of Royal Bank’s over looo branches throughout 
Canada. There are many ways in which we can provide 
practical help to anyone wishing to begin> or extend, 
business interests in Canada. Enquire at either of our two 
London offices. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Jncovporuitd in Caiuulj in iS6^ ivitli limited liability 
HEAD OUTCE: MONTREAL • ASSETS OVER ?63000,000,000 

LONDON branches: main branch 6 Lothburynez • Monarch 6633 
WEST END 2 Cockspur Street swi • WHitehall 7921 


'fhis lidt'rr/lsriurtit /v for iitforfoufiijtt onfrj mul is tteUht^r ait offer to sell 
nor a su/irilation i*f an offer to btnj any of L/icsc Xolea, 


$25,000,000 

ICI Financial Corporation 

(A Wholly Oinud Subsidiary ot' Imperial ( hemiral Iridnslries Liniited) 

Promissory Notes due August 1,1985 

Tht' ftf fh<' tihoff Xifft's ft} iusfit niivus 

was nrranOtiJ hy lin- midt rs/d/trtl. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
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Id’s companies overseas are a real economic commonwealth. 

Subsidiary companies in India, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and South America are now largely independent. 

That's the rational way to run a world-wide bxisiness. 
No bottle-necks. Let the men on the spot get on with it. 

Besult: the trade of the ICI group abroad -£346 m. in 
- now almost equals the parent company’s trgde in the U.K. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


LONDON S.W.l 
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BUSINESSOBRITAIN 


I'Hn I-CONOAIY 

Callaghan*s Cliffhanger 


T ins has been a week in which the 
dilemma facing Britain's economic 
masters has grown no easier. For the 
hrst time in the postwar crisis series, 
clear signs of domestic recession are 
appearing before clear signs of a sterling 
rcLevery. A pronounced drop in bank 
advances is only the latest evidence 
;har Mr Callaghan’s measures have begun 
:(> bile in earnest. But although the worst 
pressures on sterling mercifully lifted three 
weeks ago, there has not been any return 
confidence sufficient to allow even a ten¬ 
ia live relaxation of the domestic squeeze. 
It is a maddening cliffhanger in which the 
foreign exchange markets and the British 
auiht.riiics arc now holding their breath for 
ihe next two major instalments, the August 
trade figures and the International Monetary 
I'und meeting next month. Before that, the 
pound has to shoot the lesser rapids of next 
week's disclosure of the August reserve 
figures, which will possiWy be more faked 
even than usual by transfers from the sale 
of dollar securities. The real loss is likely 
to have been at least million, mainly 
in the first few days of the month, but prob¬ 
ably swollen by a trickle of continuing 
v^ffieial sales of dollars since. 

Belatedly, some City and foreign critics 
who were calling for even tighter restraints 
the British economy only a few weeks 
ago are now murmuring nervously that a 
stagnant Britain is unlikely to spin export 
earnings. There is now a clear case for some 
relaxation, rather than reinforeemenr, of the 
financial squeeze (a tougher wages policy is 
another matter). Almost certainly the Trea¬ 
sury and the Bank will not dare to move 
unless and until sterling gets through the 


lemaining trials of September. But if it 
docs, Mr Callaghan might conceivably 
attempt some very discreet relaxation. One 
way might be to pass a quiet word to the 
banks ; and perhaps give them a little help 
in market operations to ease their liquidity. 
'I'his would have the advantage of not being 
too overt, as would the lifting of spL-eiul 
deposits. The question ar this stage is rather 
how much it might help. A j{;54 million 
drop in advances to private borrowers by 
London’s eleven clearing banks in the four 
weeks to August i8lh, was, according to 
some bankers, widely spread among all 
classes and sizes of borrowers and reflected 
a decline in demand as much as tight scru¬ 
tiny by the banks. Over the first eight 
months this year clearing bank advances to 
private borrowers hav^’ risen only some 
million, seasonally adjusted, against £271 
million in 1964 and ^^329 million in 1963. 


Research into Research 

T he Treasury may have thought it would 
be a useful curtain raiser for Mr George 
Brown's great economic plan, nt>w less than 
a month away, if it assembled and listed the 
economic research tools at the government's 
disposal when the plan was being put 
together*. But governments are o:;ly starr¬ 
ing to explore one of the biggest economic 
riddles of the decade—the effect of science 
on industry. In a countrv like Britain that 
studiously ignores the gilded bait of invest¬ 
ment allowances need for a bit of psycho- 

* liLontimiL I'rL-nJ.’s, No. 142, Au'^um lVri5. 


logical research here?), research and grants 
for research represent one of the most pre¬ 
cise and effective methods of purnp-priming 
ar the govcrnmeiu's disposal. The most con¬ 
vincing arguments for subsidising a native 
aircraft industry is that it obliges its engi¬ 
neering suppliers to think. 

But does it work? K it is virtuous to 
spend a high proportion of gross national 
product on research, and we spend roughly 
the same propttrtion now as the Americans, 
why do the unvirtuous Germans and Japan¬ 
ese flourish with the absolute minimum of 
spending on science? What arc the econo¬ 
mies of innovation? In detail, what aspects 
of which industries could benefit from more 
science and less relying on hunch? The 
fact that Britain has' upped the proportion 
of gnp that goes on research with no visible 
results does not necessarily prove Science 
is Bunk but it may mean that the effort is 
being made in the wrong places. Scientists 
have pleaded for years for an investigation 
of the impact of science on the economy. 
The .Ministry of Technology is starting such 
3 project, one must pray that it will be more 
successful than most things to which Mr 
G)usins’ department has so far put its hand. 


TRANSPORl* POLICY 

Home and ... 

N othing has been heard of the Ministry 
of Transport’s inquiry into the inter¬ 
nal road/rail/air transport system of this 
country since Dr, now Lord, Beeching was 
nrisily sacked from the job of conducting it 
at Christmas and replaced by Lord Hinton 
from the Central Electricity Generating 
Bi^ard. Lord Hinton must have been doing 
some inquiring since then, but so far with¬ 
out visible results and this week, British 
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Percentage change from : 


ENGINEERING 

New export orders improved in 
June. But home market easing. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 

Car output in July at the same 
rate as in second quarter—- and 
therefore still 10 per cent below the 
peak level of fourth quarter, 1964. 
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European Airways agdin rcpurtcd a si/oablc 
loss—nearly /,’i' million—on its domestic 
air services. 

These are flown in competition with 
Biitish Rail—also making losses. Brif'sh 
European Airways happens to make big 
enough profits, running to (^ 2 ."! million lasi 
year, on its flights abroad to be able to sub 
sidise the losing domestic service cut of irs 
own funds. Bui this does not alter the 
stupidity of two nationalised industries put¬ 
ting considerable energies into mutually cut - 
ling each other’s threats, and it is the sort 
of thing about which one would expect the 
inquiry to have something to say. Domestic 
air traffic is no longer fringe business, more 
than 2] million people flew on BEA's ser¬ 
vices last year and the corporation claims to 
carry more on long trunk routes than the 
railways. But it is doing so at fares that 
offer no hope of covering costs. BEA can¬ 
not, and does not even attempt to blame 
this on competition from independent air¬ 
lines like British Eagle ; its average loads, 
even on routes like Londoii'Manchester 
w'herc the train journey seems to have 
obvious advantages over the air, arc so high 
that there is a demonstrable shortage of 
seats. 

For reasons that it finds hard to explain, 
BEA is simply not getting the economics of 
scale that normally come with rising traffic, 
and it is as far from making these domestic 
services pay as it has ever been. Overheads 
may come down a bit when a special air 
terminal for domestic passengers has been 
built at Heathrow'. Inefficiency? P-.'.ssibly. 
but BEA is, with perhaps two honourabie 
exceptions, the most efficient airline outside 
the United States. The case for looking into 
these domestic air services, in relation to the 
railways from which they are capturing so 
much traffic—and now freight—is strong : 
the fact that BEA and British Rail answer to 
separate ministers makes it that much 
stronger. 

... Away 

T he airlines themselves might welcome 
the opportunity to explain to someone 
other than the Aviation Minister or one of 
his nominees, why it is sometimes difficult 
to run a transport business efficiently and 
support the British aircraft industry at the 
same time. Not that one should weep for the 
£9 million of '' introductionary costs ” that 
BEA has written off against its Trident jets^ 
any airline who is first customer for a new 
aircraft expects this, but can also expect 
the new aircraft to pull in the traffic, and 
this, too^ is what the Trident is doing. But 
BEA has endured a hard battle to avoid 
liaying more for its Tridents than it con¬ 
siders fair. The order for 15 enlarged 
Tridents signed on Thursday morning has 
been delayed for months while BEA, 
Hawker Siddelcy and the Ministry argued 
about who should carry the cost of enlarging 
them. BEA refused to have it added to the 
price ; Hawker Siddeley could not afford to 
do it otherwise, now the Ministry will pick 
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up the cheque. The British Overseas Air¬ 
ways Corporation, currently liable to pay 
more than ^'4 million for VC los that 
foreign airlines can buy for around £2' 
million, is raking the sanu stand over the 
bigger, 250-seai VC 10 which it is mote 
than willing to buy ... at its own price. 

The new 'rridenis loi BEA have too 
scats ; the corporation now talks of needing 
200 seals on the shorter ranges by the end 
of the decade. This is ntu as startling as it 
sounds ; 200-seai aircraft regularly fly the 
Atlantic, BEA's own Vanguards hold 140. 
But whether the solution is to scale down 
a big long range aircraft by altering its ratio 
of fuel tanks to cabin space, or scale up a 
small short-range one by giving it a bigger 
cabin and cMigines, or build a completely 
new design from scratch, there will be a 
heavy design and development bill. The 
relationship between the British air corpora¬ 
tions and the British aircraft industry 
needs sorting out, but not by the Ministry 
of Aviation and not, it follows, by the 
Minister’s Plowden committee either, 
which is bound by irs terms of reference 
to be exclusively concerned with what is 
good for the aircraft industry rather thatt 
what gives this country an efficient domestic 
and international transport system. 


BUlLOlNt; RKSTRICTIONS 

What is the Point ? 

T ilt building industry is learning what 
the squeeze means ; the latest in the 
series of demand slashing announcements 
affects orders from the private sector. The 
government estimates that in a twelve 
month period, aboiu 500 schemes worth in 
all around million will need to apply 

for licences. These include any develop¬ 
ment costing over 4100,000, except houses 
and factories and certain special cases like 
schemes in development areas. The restric¬ 
tions could knock a big hole in the £450 
million worth of orders for this type of 
“ miscellaneous " work that builders could 
have hoped to receive. Just how big will 
depend on the criteria adopted for award¬ 
ing licences, and for these to be sensible 
more than the usual amount of co-operation 
between government departments will be 
required. 

All this, however healthy for the economy 
generally, reaffirms the opinions among 
builders and their suppliers that it is not 
worth expanding capacity or investing in 
new machinery when the lights change 
“ stop-go so fast. And they arc rudely 
sceptical of the Chancellor's belief that as 
a result of lessening demand in certain other 
fields, it will be possible to achieve the 
housing programme." The housing pro¬ 
gramme has slipped this year because of the 
shortage of building society funds and the 
credit restrictions, not because house¬ 
builders have turned to putting up offices, 
or because materials have b<^n diverted 
to any great extent to other sites. Mr 
Callaghan will not persuade many frustrated 
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office developers to put houses on the site 
instead. 


POST OM-IC!* 

Sorting Out the Post 

F or the past three weeks, the Luton post 
office has been resting two prototype 
machines of the kind that should be sorting 
letters automatically in all main cities by 
1980. In total, the project is expected to 
cost £20 million. Just as the banks had to 
accept that no machine can ever read whai 
is written on a cheque without some human 
help, so the post office has resigned itself to 
the impossibility of a machine ever reading 
envelopes. Bank clerks in branches that 
have gone over to computer book-keeping, 
re-type the sum shown on the cheque in 
machine language and magnetic ink. In the 
post office, clerks will type out the postal 
code in machine-language phosphorescent 
dots. From then on, the machine is on its 
own. It can read the code, sort the letters 
into the right pockets. Two sorting 
machines, both expected to cost about 
£20,000 each in full production, arc being 
tried out; one is built to sort 20,000 letters 
an hour into 20 pockets, the other separates 
7,000 letters an hour into 144 pockets. Bank 
managers will recognise the problem here of 
multiple sorting. 

The machines arc up against all the difli- 
eulties of paper handling that the banks 
encountered in mechanical cheque sorting, 
plus the added hazard of slippy, sticky pic¬ 
ture postcards and the exua complication 
of requiring a degree of public co-operation 
in memorising and using postal codes that 
the banks were able to duck. Six years ago, 
Norwich was chosen as the experimental 
town to try out a coding system. The idea 
was to get the public to address the envelope 
with the appropriate code, first for Norwich 
and then for the street or “ block." To date 
50 per cent of post received carries the code 
but the GPO feels, optimistically perhaps, 
that when coding becomes general in 
approximately ten years' time, the ratio 
might rise to 80 per cent. 

§0 far, Britain and Germany are the lead¬ 
ing countries in mechanising th e pos t, The^ 
toonr u pTOiy^ftimmcaT code 
and claim after only two years that 90 per 
cent of all envelopes arc coded: but Germans 
are methodical people. The Americans 
have their zip code—also numerical, and 
are tinkering with machines able to read 
typescript which could be practical in the 
US where 80 per cent of the addresses are 
^ped anyway. Quite a few countries, like 
(^ada, have given up the struggle and are 
waiting to sec who comes up with the best 
idea. 

Both in Germany and America codes 
refer only to destination towns and when 
the post arrives it still has to be re-sorted 
and re-coded for street and house. But in 
the British system, because the whole 
address—street and all—is coded at the out¬ 
set—no such reshuffling is expected. It does 
mean that every town must have a grid 
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THtBi'b' SCMETHINCIIM 

THE.fli;e...ivHflr isiiv n's "nif swCETCMELLcpsyccccs 



T HF. days of the smelly gasworks arc numbered. 

Recently the South Western Gas Board opened 
the first of their new gasworks that uses only oil to 
make gas. There's no smoke. No dust. And it is 
virtually non-toxic. 

To be precise, the Seabank Works at Hallen uses 
Light Distillate Feedstock supplied by Shell-Mcx and 
B.P. Ltd through new pipelines from Avonmouth. The 
contract is over a 15 -year period and is surely only the 
beginning of a new era in gas production. 


Already a similar plant is planned at Plymouth. And no 
wondpr: it needs only one-eighth of the space of a tra¬ 
ditional gasworks and one-sixth of the capital cost! To 
cup that, it’s cheaper to make gus this way. Success has 
never smelt sweeter. 



SHIXL-MEX AND B.P. LTD 
MARKET PETROLLL.M PRODUCTS OK 
BOTH BP AND SHEt.L IN THE U.K. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT & CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 


site finding is one of the I.D.C. co-ordinated 
services vital in successful expansion. It meets 
national needs by utilising branch offices as 
listening posts throughout Great Britain. 
I.D.C. Site Finding ensures detailed knowledge 
of all site availability in required areas, locations 
freed for new development, existing land 
records and developmentassociations, national 
and civil zoning and all necessary building 
permissions and site requirements. I.D.C. 
obtains all the relevant facts, considers them, 
marshalls them logically together and reaches a 
conclusion quickly and without wasted effort. 




Civil Constructional and Services Engineers. 
Designers and Contractors. 

Head Office: 

Industrial House, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Telephone: 4422 (10lines) 
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superimposed with each “ block ” given its 
om number—^this could, some postmen 
think, prove in the long run to be more 
trouble than it is worth. So far automating 
the post office has not been easy. Paper is 
difficult to handle, it slips and bends, and 
no two letters arc ever quite the same. 
Elliott-Automation and Thrissell have both 
had a good deal of trouble getting their 
prototypes to behave. The effort has been 
worth it, not only for whatever improve¬ 
ment it may eventually bring in British post 
deliveries, but also because this is precisely 
the sort of technological advance on which 
it is worth spending government money, 
which may produce a piece of pioneering 
that the rest of the world will be glad to copy 
—and buy, who knows, from us. 

RECORDS 

EMI Stoops to Conquer 

E lectric and Musical Industries’ entry 
into the los. and 15s. record market, 
in partnership with Paul Hamlyn (the sub¬ 
sidiary of the International Publishing Cor¬ 
poration) sets the official seal on this new 
record marker, which has been unofficially 
in evidence, on station bookstalls and else¬ 
where, for some time. Thus the classical 
record market has now fragmented into 
several separate pieces, the 30s. to 40s. 
bracket, the bargain ’* bracket at around a 
^nea, the new sub-m'arkct—also others, 
lila the clubs, which by-pass retailers. By 
using non-traditional retailers, EMI hopes 
to get at the impulse-buying customer, and 
thus, in theory anyway, expand the number 
of outlets without hurting the specialist re¬ 
cord dealers. And, since the records will 
consist mainly of re-issues of older record¬ 
ings no longer in the catalo^cs, marginal 
costs will be low: masters exist, artists will 
be on a lower royalty scale than for the 
original higher-priced recording. At first 
sight therefore the quality of records now 
available in the sub-market ought to im¬ 
prove. But whether other leading manufac¬ 
turers will be able to stay out of it looks 
doubtful. So far the depression in sales of 
popular (45 r.p.ra.) records—they arc about 
a quarter down this year—has not spread 
to the 33 rpm’s. 

BANKING LINKS 

Mixing it Up 

T he recent and commendable trend 
among British banks towards getting 
themselves much more mixed up went two 
stages further this week. The first move, 
by the Westminster Bank in association 
with the Royal Bank of Canada as well as 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor¬ 
poration and Morgan Grenfell, sets up a 
new organisation, RoyWest Banking Cor¬ 
poration, in the Bahamas. Its specific 
purpose is to make mortgage and industrial 
devdppment loans throughout the British 
Qiribtxan. The corporation has got a 
foot in the door by acquiring the 


Trust Corporation of the Bahamas, whose 
chairman, Mr E. P. Taylor, will be chair¬ 
man of the new bank. The Westminster will 
have a 25 per cent slake in the £6 million 
of paid-up capital. The Royal Bank of 
Canada’s contribution will bring $5-6 mil¬ 
lion into the l.ondon reserves. Since the 
projected property and tourist dcvdopmeni 
caters largely for Americans and other dol¬ 
lar spenders, this is one project of overseas 
investment that the Treasury should thor¬ 
oughly welcome. Since it is a sterling area 
affair no formal exchange control permission 
is required. ■ 

This is needed however for this week's 
other banking deal, the sale of a share par¬ 
ticipation of approximately 15 per cent in 
the capital of the Bank of London and South 
America to the Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. But Sir George Bolton, chair¬ 
man of Boisa, is unlikely to be turned down 


by his successors in the Exchange Control, 
lliis deal too, involves an inflow of dollars, 
of $15 million; though since the intention 
is to use these funds to finance overseas 
development, particularly in building bank 
offices in Latin America, no net accrual to 
the reserves is likely here. 

The rationale of the deal is that Mellon 
has been frustrated by its de^ndence on 
the big New York banks in international 
business, and has not wholly succeeded in 
its attempt to set up its own international 
subsidiary. Now it evidently intends to 
switch part of its international business to 
Boisa, which will not make the same de¬ 
mands as the New York banks also to have 
a stake in the domestic business simultan¬ 
eously. For Boisa the attractions are dear 
enough, particularly as Sir George intends 
to m^e a drive for the business of Mellon’s 
customers in London too. 


What price flora ? 



T he Water Resources Board ha^ now 
been told it will cost approximately 
£650,000 to carry out feasibility studies for 
two possible barrage schemes in the North 
West—Morecambe Bay and Solway Firth. 
But these are long-term projects for water 
storage not expected to have any effect be¬ 
fore the late 1970s—and by and large the 
North West has no immediate water prob¬ 
lem—except in Manchester where the rum¬ 
pus about damming the Lake District 
continues. 

But in the North East, around Teesside 
where (unlike any other part of the country) 
industry accounts for two-thirds of water 
consumption, water is sc^re now. Five 
reservoirs supply the area, two built within 
the last seven years and demand is already 
straining their combined resources. Imperial 
Chemical Industries using 25 million gallons 
of fresh water a day, has told the local Water 
Board that it will need a further 25 million 
gallons for plants at Billingham and Dar¬ 
lington by 1970. And ICI is by no means 
the only big industrial water consumer. The 
Tees Valley and Qevcland Water Board 
therefore started looking for new sites. The 
obvious choice was to the Tees not too 
far from source where this would not harm 
either agricultural land or villages. The 
river itself would carry the extra water down 



stream to the factories, without the need for 
new pipelines running directly from the 
reservoir. The site chosen was Cow 
Green ; the cost, approximately £2i million 
to impound 9,000 million gallons of 
water. 

Now botanists have mounted a very 
powerful public relations campaign, culmin¬ 
ating in a press conference in London on 
Tuesday, followed by a counter-press con¬ 
ference held by KT at which company 
spokesmen were heckled by botanists scent¬ 
ing blood, llicy object to the drowning of 
local wild flowers, in particular, a rare 
species of Teesside violet and some Alpines 
found nowhere else in Britain. The botan¬ 
ists say alternative sites would not damage 
the sacred ground which in itself totals only 
20 acres. But where? nearly all the sur¬ 
rounding country is Nature Qmservancy 
land with rare flowers growing there too. 
Nor is it the first time the water authorities 
have been bogged down by nature lovers in 
the North East.r The last reservoir to be 
built was moved from its original site partly, 
though not entirely, to pacify lovers of the 
gentian. If the battle goes on, the only 
other obvious alternative site looks like cost¬ 
ing £4 million more^ and taking three years 
longer to build.for less water than Cow 
Green. An expensive flower. 
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Sir George also seems to have got a very 
good price ; the 35s that Mellon is paying 
k a full 6s above the market price even 
before the simultaneous announcement this 
week of a considerablefall in profits in 
the first six months of 1965, which may 
necessitate a reduction in the &ial dividend. 
This announcement brought the share price 
down to 28s 6d. The loss maker was appar¬ 
ently the bank’s operations in Euro-dollars. 
The ** haemorrha^,” which is now said to 
have been stopp^, reflected not any out¬ 
right defaults but Ae bank’s exposed posi¬ 
tion as not only a large but a relatively 
adventurous operator in this market. Be¬ 
cause BoLsa had lent long and borrowed 
shorty k was squeezed by this year’s tighten¬ 
ing in the Euro-dollar market, exactly in the 
same way as a discount house is squeezed 
when Bank rate rises. And in the Euro¬ 
dollar market there is no lender of last 
resort. 


ROAD BUILDING 

In the Electronic Manner 


W HILE the Minister of Transport does 
his bit towards cutting government 
expenditure by pruning the road building 
programme over the next six months, his 
ministry is tackling the far longer term 
problem of keeping down costs without 
either reducing the mileage or the standard 
of roads built. Much of the hope of 
achieving this lies in the success the 
current trials on a Nottinghamshire road of 
the slip form paver. This £70,000 machine 
straddles the carriageway and alone does 
the job of the usual “ train ” of machines 
—spreading, compacting and smoothing the 
concrete slab—in one journey. 

The ministry has been experimenting to 
find the best method of ma^g joints and 
laying reinforcement in concrete roads built 
with the paver. It is also comparing costs 
of reinforced and unreinforced roads built 
10 equal standards. (Basically, no reinforoe- 
ment means more joints—the purpose of 
both is to prevent cracking.) The tests are 
soil going on, but already the ministry is 
convinced ateuc the ^tential of the 
machine-^ven to the extent of considering 
whether k could be adapted for black¬ 
top^ road construction. However the 
dmils of construction work out, using the 
riip form paver should cut labour by half 
and double speed. The machine could 
move even faster, but above 3 to 3^ feet a 
minute the size of concrete mixing plant 
needed to feed k starts to push up costs. 

The paver is more accurate than the 
nonnal concrete laying train, with elec¬ 
tronically controlled feelers at either side 
running along taut guide wires and auto- 
maticafiy adjusting the machine for any 
bumps. Two other machines of American 
desi^ with a similar, but hydraulically 
controlled, ^de wire system are also at 
work on British roads. These are called 
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automatic road builders but they are, in 
fact, simply refined, more accurate and 
faster moving, scrapers which prepare the 
ground before the road itself is laid. 

Such is the accuracy of this new breed 
of machines that the ^^istry will be able 
to tighten up on tolerances in the road 
buildmg specifications which it is now re¬ 
writing. And greater accuracy also means 
a saving in materials since less margin of 
error ** better be on the safe side ”—need 
be allowed for in slab thickness. The 
ministry has dreams of several slip form 
pavers—perhaps as many as four— 
Britain in the not too distant future. But 
before k can hope to persuade that number 
of contractors to invest the £170,000 or 
more needed to buy a paver and its ancillary 
equipment (because k is an experimental 
contract, the ministry bought the £100,000 
worth of ancillary equipment used in 
Nottinghamshire) sometl^g may have to be 
done to give some continuity of contracts. 
The ministry is already thinking. 


PAPER CONVERTING MACIllNERT 

American Walkover 


W ALMSLEYS (bury) has won a contract 
to supply Russian paper mills with 
£2} million worth of machinery to convert 
tissue paper into products such as toilet 
rolls, face tissues and paper napkins. But 
it will make little of the equipment itself, 
and quite a bit will come from the United 
States and Germany. Walmsleys and other 
large paper-making machmeiy manufac¬ 
turers Wld the plant for actually making 
the tissue pajier, but they have shied olf the 
converting side although demand for tissue 
paper has rocketed by 15 per cent a year 
over the last ten years and, even at the 
slightly slower rate of growth expected for 
the next decade, will probably have topped 
600,000 tons by 1975. 

The Americans, having got into the tissue 
market long before any other country, now 
lead the field in converting machinery, 
particularly in high-si^ed equipment that 
takes a ^ant roll of tissue paper and slits 
and rewinds it, at 1,600 feet a minute, into 
toilet rolls. Honoun are shared, unevenly, 
between two companies from Wisconsin; 
one has recently set up a plant in this 
country and there is no British machine to 
touch the American designs. 

Converting machinery specialists like 
Hamden of Cheshire have more or less 
given up trying to compete and now con- 
Mntrate on other lines, like equipment for 
making cigarette {»pers and polythene bags, 
where the Americans are less dominant. 
But American' eyes are being cast greedily 
on the plastics converting as well as tlM 
tissue market One company, anxious to 
get a foothold in Britain, managed to snatch 
a contract for plastics converting machinery 
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from a British manufacturer by promising 
to pay any import duty incurred and a 
delivery period of six, instead of the British 
company’s nine, months. It all sounds too 
easy. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Fraser, the Minister of Transport, 
has now worked out most of his Ministry’s 
cost cutting for motorways and trunk roads. 
The £50 million of schemes that might have 
been started in the next six months will be 
cut to about £18 million. Some motorway 
schemes are still in the melting pot but work 
on at least 15 miles of the Mi has been de¬ 
ferred which was to have been started this 
autumn. 


The first really big crack has now 
appeared in the buildmg societies’ defence 
of the present level oi mortgage rate. The 
Leicester Permanent is raising the rate for 
new borrowers to 7 per cent, with the pros¬ 
pect of a similar i point rise for existing 
borrowers in the new year. Some of the 
larger societies are now openly on record 
as favouring a similar increase m the move¬ 
ment’s recommended rate, although whether 
they would be prepared to move indepen¬ 
dently remains to bt seen. Once again the 
embarrassment of the recommended rate is 
clear. Not only does it serve to focus pub¬ 
lic attention on the upward movement 
mortgage rates in a way that would never 
be true if the societies moved one at a time. 
R also tends to cast the Association in the 
quite inappropriate role of a cartel. 


Sick Leave 

Spells of absence from work due to 
sickness rose from 6.6 million in 
1953-54 to 8.8 million in 1963-64. 
However, the average duration has 
fallen and the total number of days 
lost has remained around 300 million 
a year or about 14 working days for 
every insured person. 


Avaraga numbar of waakf of 
aicknaaa banafit par amployad 
paraon 1958/59-1962/03 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY VARIMEX 

FILMING AND CINEMA EQUIPMENT 

35 mm projectors for standard type black and 
white and colour films 

cinemascope projectors—AP-6 projector illustrated 

16 mm projectors—for schools, clubs and small cinemas 

opaque and slide projectors 

projector lenses 

35 mm and 16 mm editors 

magnetic tape sound recording cameras 

reflectors and camera cranes 

cinema sets—comprising: amplifiers, loudspeaker sets, 
rectifiers, automatic curtain control devices 



(PfeM tick appropriate square to indicate items in which you are YOUR REMARKS; 

interested. Full Information will be sent as soon as possible). (Phase note your questions and quencs here) 

□ 35 mm projectors 

□ cinemascope projectors 

□ 16 mm projectors 

□ opaque and slide projectors 

□ projector lenses 

□ 35 mm and 16 mm editors 

□ magnetic tape sound recording cameras 

□ reflectors and camera cranes 

□ cinema sets 
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BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


ICrs £.->0 .MILLIOxN 

Costly Insurance 


H AVJNti proclaimed as recenily as April 
that ii had no iniention of raising 
Aiirihcr capital this year. Imperial Chemical 
Inuusiries astonished everyone this week by 
announcing plans for the biggest and inosi 
expensive borrowing m its or any other 
Jh irish company’s history. 

At his new's conference on Monday. Sir 
I'.iLii t’hanibers gave one impoitant clue to 
IC1\ leason for bringing foiward it:, 
approach to the market: he said the itnpor- 
:am thing was to be sure of having the 
inciiey wlieti needed, even though borrow¬ 
ing costs might in fact be about half a per- 
ccnMge point low-er in six mouths. The 
unspoken point seemed to be that, on the 
nihci hand, it may not be possible, or u 
may he very ditliciilr, to raise million 
in the new year. 

What eventuality did the I C l board feat ? 
Surely not the prospect of inicrcsi rates ris¬ 
ing even fun her in a period of sagging out- 
pm and growing uneniploymenr. 'I'herc 
may still be some Fundamentalists who can 
persuade ihemsclvcs of an 8 long term 
interest rate in a recession, though they are 
unlikely to be found among ICI’s sophisti¬ 
cated inaiiagcmcnt. But sterling is still not 
secure ; and there could at any time be an 
election with all its uncertainties. 
'There could, in other words, be conditions 
in which underwriters would be unwilling 
to risk a £50 million issue even for ICl. 
None of this is to suggest that ICI actually 
tears a political or hnanciat crisis in the 
winter or early spring. Yet the fact remains 
that this gigantic company has shown itself 
ready to pay considerable insurance by way 


of high borrowing charges for the absolute 
cenainiy of gening money, much of which 
will actually be received only next year. A 
mere 10“ , of the stock is payable on appli¬ 
cation on September 7th *, another 40 on 
November loih : and the remaining 48^7.', 
only next b’ebruary i6ih. 

At this issuing pi ice of 98’. and on a 
civupon of 7I the 20 to 25-year uusecured 
loan slock carries a redemption yield of 
£7 7 ^* yd.^ against an average yield of 
7-^2 .. on com putable dclvniures and one 
of 0.6“., on 20-Vear gili-.viged securities, 
prevailing iiist before Kd annooiKenient. 
Ud s margmally lower cosi;. cmu be iiiliibii- 
led not only to its unusual .siaiKling as a bor¬ 
rower, but also to its unusual step of ollering 
the issue to the public (with preference for 
its own 600,000 ordinary shareholders^ in¬ 
stead of placing it diixvtly with a small 
group of powerful iiistittninns. liven so, the 
terms of the ICI issue were thought gener¬ 
ous by the marker (\o be on the safe side, 
they must be for very huge borrowings^ 
InveMors particularly appreciate rhe assur¬ 
ance of these high yields for next February, 
when current yields could be lower. 

Despite its size, the loan does not make 
IC'J a highly geared company by any stan¬ 
dard. Most of its capital expenditure, now 
running at more than £160 million a year, 
is financed from retained earnings and a 
very rapid writing down of plant. A full 
year’s interest on the loan wil! add £3.6 
million to annual interest charges of £8.8 
million in 1964 ; the $25 million loan raised 
in New York last week adds another 
£600,000 a year. These sums are insignifi- 


cir.r set against last year’s pre-depreciation 
profits of £174 million and depreciation of 
£62 million. They are likcwn.sc insignificant 
actiiist the need to achieve ever greater 
economies of scale through ever larger plants 
lor the manufacture of h.u.cs like ethylene, 
ammonia and fibres. iClI’s latest expansion¬ 
ary vcntuie was, indeed, anntmnced just this 
Wednesday: a £31 million nylon polymer 
plant to be completed at Ardeer, in Scot- 
icind by 1067. Some of this project will be 
■inanccd from the £50 million issue, all of 
which will be spent in Britain. By contrast, 
the $25 million ICl raised in New York 
last week will be spent outside ilie sterling 
area, as W'ill the $55 million British Petro¬ 
leum hopes to raise in New York. 

The new toughness of international com¬ 
petition in chemic.ils was retlected this week 
hy Sir Paul’s forcia'-i of profits for 1965 ns 
only the same as 1964 “ or pt rliaps a little 
lower” and confinTied by Albiighl and 
Wilson’s blc'dklv similar record of lising 
sales but lower profits in the first six months 
this vear, a trend the company expects to go 
on experiencing also for the remainder of 
1965. Only Monsanto’s first lulf results 
resisted this trend, but here a :.reep rise in 
profits owed much to the relatively large 
pan played by sales of polythene. 

Which Reverse Yield Gap? 

A ll summer long the new debentures 
have been issued and most have been 
lucked comfortably away into the iiiritu- 
tions’ portfolios. Perhaps it is not surpris¬ 
ing that yields have edged up in the face 
of such a demand for money. Yet yields 
on long-dated and irredeemable gilt-^gcd 
stocks have nonetheless edged down on 
general expectations of a decline in long¬ 
term rates. There should surely have been 
an arbitrage link between the two types of 
fixed interest stock. Indeed there would 
almost certainly have been if the market in 
the debentures had been free. The fact that 
it is not helps to explain the divergent trend 
between debenture and gilt-edged yields. 
Most of the debentures have been placed., 
through merchant banks paid a commission 
for finding buyers, and only small amounts 
have been put through the market to estab¬ 
lish a quotation. The buyers, the big City 
financial institutions, are a close-knit com¬ 
munity and each one tends to sense what 
the rest arc thinking. Thus they have been 
able to demand a higher price for their 
money. 

On Tuesday jobbers marked down gilts 
to counter selling by holders to buy the ICl 
stock. Hitherto, while the fall in gilt-edged 
yields has brought them down towards the 
rising equity yields, the yield gap between 
gilt-edged and debentures themselves has 


KEY INDICATORS 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Dominated by ICI. 

NEW YORK 

Pause in the rise. 

ITALY 

Re-opened unenthusiastically. 


INDICES 




I ago 


Percentage 
change from; 


month I year 
ago I ago 


London 

New York 

Prance 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Belgium 

SwMen 


, 375 6 

369 1 

-14 

+ 14 

094-4 

090-9 

-0-4 

+2 7 

901 

91-5 

+16 

+6 1 

96-3 

95-1 

-1-2 

+2-5 

335 0 1 

1 332-0 

-0 0 

+0 1 

Closed 

56-6 

.-. 1 

+0-5 

129-3 

129-3 

• •1 1 

+2 6 

267-7 

264-4 

-1-2 

+2-2 


-12 2 
+ 7 1 

- 91 
-11*9 

- 2-S 
+ 5 0 

- OS 
+13 0 


* For 0<iscs and Stock Prices and Yiolds see fiages 833 end 834. 
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unnaturally widened. If debenture yields 
now follow gilt-edged down, the big institu¬ 
tions, who arc now switching from short to 
long dated securities^ may turn more of 
their buying attention to gilt-edged stocks, 
which have the attraction of being more 
liquid and cheaper to deal in. And this is 
likely to narrow the reverse yield gap 
hirther, and so help to underpin share 
prices. 

THRKKWAY TAKKOVHH 

Mr Callaghan's Move ? 

T iiF. bid by Midland and Northern Coun¬ 
ties Investments for the larger Cope, 
Allman and for Harper lingineering is an 
ingenious move by the chairman of all three 
companies, Mr L. J. zMatchan, to combine 
them into one group and at the same lime 
reduce their joint tax bill. (The bid for the 
outstanding capital of J. W. Young a 0 )pc 
Allman subsidiary is merely a tidying up 
move. ) The takeover and its effects sound 
complicated but the principal involved is 
simple. Debenture interest is deducted 
frcMii taxable income and consequently if 
shareholders can take some of their income 
in interest rather than dividends, which arc 
paid out of income already subject to cor¬ 
poration tax, their company’s tax payments 
will fall (and conversely its retentions will 
rise), although their own income will be 
unaffected. No company, of course, could 
convert part of its share capital into deben¬ 
tures, but when a bidding company offers 
a mixture of its own shares and debentures 
to shareholders in another it is in effect 
giving them the chance to convert some of 
their shares into debentures indirectly. And 
Midland is doing just that: for every 
eight ordinary shares in G)pe, Allman it is 
offering lo of its own plus £6 of 7I ’.. 
debentures, and for every 100 shares in Har¬ 
per 7 shares plus £9 in debentures. Thus 
on Friday’s pre-bid prices Cope, Allman 
shareholders are offered £5 in shares and 
£6 in debentures for £10 14s. in Cope, All- 
man shares. Harper shareholders are to 
receive only £3 los. in shares and £9 in 
debentures for shares worth just over £13. 
These terms, particularly for Harper, arc far 
from generous. Midland’s shares are 
quoted in Leeds too, not London. 

But while the tax bill may be reduced by 
the method of takeover, the gearing intro- 
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duced into the capital structure would not 
work in favour of the shareholders in the 
companies taken over. The object of gear¬ 
ing is for the company to borrow money 
from a third party ; shareholders cannot 
gear up their own incomes, although by 
reducing their company’s tax payments they 
can enlarge its retentions. To get gearing 
in this case they would have to sell the 
debentures and keep the shares. If the Cope, 
Allman and Harper shareholders accept the 
bids they will ultimately gear up the equity 
earnings of the original Midland share¬ 
holders, who through the company are bor¬ 
rowing money (by the debenture issue) from 
Cope Allman and Harper shareholders to 
buy the a yge ts. ^d as the enlarged Mid¬ 
land will eleet to be*^ taxed as a grpuPa^gven 
the tax benefit will have to be shared mtK 
the original shareholders. Although the tax 
system differentiates sharply between the 
company and its shareholders, it is essential 
in cases like this to regard the company 
simply as its shareholders. 

Although this takeover will work very 
much in favour of the present shareholders 
in Midland, it is not quite as unfair as it 
might seem. C-ope, Allman has a very large 
overseas business: in the year to December 
last its British tax bill was £140,000, where¬ 
as its overseas bill was £550,000. Cor¬ 
poration tax and the lack of overspill (be¬ 
yond the slight transitional relief; will raise 
the company’s tax payments unless overseas 
subsidiaries stop remitting dividends ; but 
this dividend freeze would hit the parent’s 
own dividend payments very hard if the 
plough back of the British subsidiaries were 
maintained. Midland, however, operates 
almo.se entirely in this country and its reten¬ 
tions will be increased by the new lax sys¬ 
tem, so the extra cash can be subvented to 
the British Cope, Allman subsidiaries. The 
ailing Harper, still trying to repay the over 
drafts incurred in 1963 and 1964, before 
Mr Maichan began his doctoring, will be 
able to draw on the group’s cash resources, 
since its own cash flow and ability to bor¬ 
row are insuffleient. 

But this method of takeover, whatever its 
rights and wrongs, is not only of interest 
to the shareholders concerned. Many other 
companies could adopt Mr Matchan’s tech¬ 
nique and there arc quite a few^ potential 
victims to be seen. Companies with more 
than amply covered dividends will be very 
attractive to fast growing companies need¬ 
ing a bigger cash flow ; and overseas trad¬ 
ing companies might well choose to cover 
their dividends by buying a company trad¬ 
ing here with a large cash flow. Terms 
favourable to all parties could be arranged. 
The victim would be the Exchequer as tax 
revenues declined, and the balance of pay¬ 
ments, as remittances from overseas were 
cut back. But Mr Callaghan has the 
strongest position in the end: if his revenue 
is cut by these new style takeovers he will 
have to raise company tax rates to compen¬ 
sate, although such a move would hurt ^ 
companies indiscriminately. More dis- 
criminately he might set a maximum pro¬ 
portion for loan interest to be deducted 
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from profits, any excess to be paid out of 
taxed income. And if he did do this Mr 
Matchan’s net earnings calculations would 
be knocked for six. 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION 

Electric Possibilities 

A $40 million loan from the United 
States Aid agency, which will be 
signed shortly, signals a likely period of 
dramatic recovery for this remarkable 
utility company. It is Canadian controlled 
and almost entirely foreign owned (40*'/. 
American, 25'^, Canadian, 25 'V. European 
and 6% United Kingdom); with $700 
million assets, JtJhas theele£^i£iiy god Ifilc-. 
^one iflonopoly ToTRio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo and Santos. In 1964 the 11.2 billion 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy sold and 
the 863 thousand telephones in service 
represented 50% and 80?;. of the respec¬ 
tive Brazilian totals. The company pro¬ 
poses to invest $80 million from internally 
generated funds over the next three years, 
and thus faces a $120 million expansion pro¬ 
gramme. 

Under Presidents Branco of Brazil and J, 
Grant Glassco of the company, the se^io^ 
of contradictions which makes up Brazilian 
Traction has started to move in the share¬ 
holders’ favour. It is unusual for electricity 
10 be left in private hands after railways are 
nationalized ; and yet the prospect of pub¬ 
lic purcha.se appears to be receding iiiidei 
Branco’s right-wing government while the 
fear of expropriation on unfair terms has 
largely disappeared. The company was 
pleased to dispose of its tramways in Rio to 
the State of Guanabara in December 1963, 
paying 6 billion cruzeiros (just under $10 
million at the time) for the privilege, rather 
than face continued operating losses, costs 
of conversion to buses and severance pay 
for those laid oft' through the conversion. 

Similarly, the company now faces with 
calm equanimity the possibility that its 
telephones may be bought out by the 
L'deral government, whose option expires 
on September 15th. The federal govern¬ 
ment is anxious to prevent such disruption 
of the national telecommunications system 
as a Guanabara state purchase would 
involve. The purchase price received for 
the telephones could be invested profitably 
in the petrochemical, fertilizer, inetalwork- 
ing and pharmaceutical industries ; the 
most remunerative outlet could prove to be 
cattle ranching. 

However, since March 1965 the electric¬ 
ity rate structure officially guarantees a io‘\. 
return on revalued investment, with the 
12‘^, Brazilian corporate income tax being 
counted as an expense ; while the com¬ 
pany is not liable for Ginadian corporate 
income tax, being a Foreign Service Cor¬ 
poration, nor for United States Interest 
Equalization Tax, being a Less Developed 
Country Corporation. There is a 25% 
Brazilian withholding tax on remittances 
abroad meaning that shareholders could take 
out of Brazil 7.5'V. after taxes each year. 
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On these calculations the company 
appears to be ripe for the take-over bid that 
the anonymity of its “ bearer ” shares (now 
standing at $6 in New York, 47s. in 
l.ondon) makes feasible. However, politi¬ 
cal uncertainty and continued inflation 
and balance of payments difliculties 
make the company, unique among effec¬ 
tively rcgulat^ and well established 
utihtics, a highly speculative stock. 
Further, although demand is curtailed 
by a rate structure which recovers both 
fixed and variable costs from users on a 
metered basis and thus charges the marginal 
user rather more than the low marginal cost 
of providing hydro-electric power, the load 
is expected to increase 7% per annum and 
expansion to accommodate tms load will re¬ 
quire retention and reinvestment of almost 
all earnings. This and the foreign exchange 
shortage makes significant dividends un¬ 
likely in the foreseeable future. On the 
other hand the company’s shareholders by 
now unquestionably have become predomin¬ 
antly high-income capital gains seekers 
rather than typical utility-holding institu¬ 
tions, widows and orphans who look to 
dividends for income. 


MERCURY SECURITIES 

Why the Secrecy ? 

\ 

T HiiRK is little that Mercury Securities 
needs to hide: pre-tax proliis w ere up 
by nearly £i million and shareholders arc 
to receive a 5% bonus dividend in addition 
to the maintained 35';{, for the year to 
March 3isr. Yet the company is as secre¬ 
tive as ever about the source of its profits 
and even its subsidiaries; the chairman's 
statement is cursory and is noticeably lack¬ 
ing in facts and figures. But while the 
Spartan look in the accounts may accord 
with those early starting hours of the bank¬ 
ing subsidiary, S. G. Warburg, no one could 
argue that this merchant bank is anything 
but up to date. And to judge from the 
28% rise in acceptances, to £is million, 
it has had a busy year. It has certainly 
been a leading name in placing intemationd 
loans and in February last year introduced 
the leal authorities’ yearling bond. Interests 
outside banking include insurance broking, 
Social Surveys (Gallup Polls), metal dealing 
and copper refining. There are also invest¬ 
ment portfolios with a market value of £2.5 
million. 

The shares now yield 4.7% at 42s. qd.; 
this is high for a merchant bank share (there 
are, admittedly, substantial non-bank in¬ 
terests) and the shares look remarkably 
undervalued in view of the excellent record 
of the company. It is certainly difficult to 
explain why they should yield just over a 
point more than Schroders, whose recent 
interim statement was far from encourag¬ 
ing in reporting that profits would show 
little advance over the c^evious year's. 

Mercury. Securities has had a good year 
in merchant banking, metal deaUng and 
copper refining; this year may not ne so 
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good, aJihough the spate of debenture issues 
and the resurgence of activity in the yearling 
bond market might help Warburg’s profits. 
There arc also Warburg banks in Frankfurt 
and New York not subject to British econo¬ 
mics. And, as the chairman, Mr H. Grun- 
fcld, 8a>^, the spread of the group's busi¬ 
ness between banking and non-banking acti¬ 
vities should give it added resilience in diffi¬ 
cult times.” Perhaps if Mr Grunfeld were 
a little more explicit about his spread of 
interests the market would look more 
closely, and favourably, at the shares. 


REDLAND HOLDINGS 

Tumbling Tiles? 

A ll the enthusiasm the market could 
muster for Rcdland Holdings' excel¬ 
lent results (25% increase in pre tax profits 
to £2 million), was a meagre increase of 
lid. to 19s. 7id. Subsequently the price 
dipped to i8s. loid. where the yield on the 
X2i% dividend (up, taking into account a 
one for four bonus issue, efiectively by 27Vo) 
is 4.9% ; the earnings yield is 8.8% com¬ 
pared with an 8.6 Vn average for building 
materials in general (on the assumption of 
a 35% corporation tax). Redland has done 
no detailed sums for its shareholders 
of how it will be affected by corpora¬ 
tion tax. 

The chairman did how’ever mention that 
” arising from rather fortuitous circum¬ 
stances. . .. the incidence of corporation tax 
insofar as it affects our overseas interests 
will not be a material factor.” So these 
highly profitable overseas interests, which 
consist of tile factories in Europe and South 
Africa, should provide Redland with a use¬ 
ful buffer, and one that many building 
materials producers do not have, against any 
tightening in the home market. In this 
country Rcdland’s interests include bricks, 
pipes and quarrying as well as tiles. On the 
brick side it produces flettons—the cheap 
mass produced variety of brick that is Lon¬ 
don Brick's special province—of which Rcd¬ 
land’s annual output is something approach¬ 
ing 350 million compared with London 
Brick’s over 2,500 million. But Rcdland 
also produces nearly 300 million non- 
fletton bricks, which are the better looking, 
more expensive bricks. Redland is one of 
the biggest non-fletton producers and many 
of these are little more than a man with an 
oven in a field. So, with its large well 
equipped works it can probably make 
better profits than some of its com¬ 
petitors. 

Redland is also able to rejoice now in cer¬ 
tain of iis misfortunes—considerable liquid 
resources as a result of planning pennission 
for a new brick works near Bedford being 
refused by the local authority and delays 
caused by a public inquiry into the diversion 
of a footpath around a proposed new tile 
factory in the west country. Cash in hand 
stood at ^1,800,000 on the 3xst March this 
year compared with £550,000 a year earlier 
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and the value of quoted investments held 
was up from £14,000 to nearly £500,000. 
In view of the latest building restrictions 
shareholders would be justified in thinking 
the money better off where it is rather than 
invested in new capacity. But in the longer 
term, ^e the restrictions come off, demand 
for building materials will rocket again. And 
if capacity is not expanded now it will just 
mean yet another desperate shortage later 
on with lost profits all round b^ for 
builders and their suppliers. It is all the 
more ridiculous, then, that while builders 
putting up council houses are hampered by 
a shortage of bricks, a local authority is 
refusing planning permission for a new 
brick factory within the area. 


DlSriLLERS 

Exports Rewarded 

N O doubt Disiillcrs must feel pretty 
miserable that the noble export 
achicvemenis of the whisky industry (Dis¬ 
tillers alone earned £62 million in the year 
to March) should be rewarded by 8 _ 79 - 
increase in the duty on a bottle of spirits 
in the last two budgets. That whisky 
should qualify for an export rebate of only 
il% is an even unkindcr cut. But wh^ 
its shareholders ought to remember is 
that the export trade now accounts for 
rather over four-fifths of its sales. Indeed 
if consumption of Scotch in Britain sud¬ 
denly ceased altogether, the drop would be 
offset by a mere two and a half years growth 
of sales abroad, at present rates of increase. 
More importanr than the rate of duty in 
the home market, arc the future policies of 
foreign governments with regard to their 
booming imports of Scotch whisky, and the 
possibility of overproduction of grain 
whisky, of which Distillers is a net seller (to 
blenders). Profits for the year to March 
showed a healthy rise from £38.9 million 
to £44.4 million. The shares at 23s. 6d. 
yield 5.3%> on a nearly twice covered 
dividend. 


In Brief.. • 

Less to Come 

This week’s hammering of a small stock- 
broking firm and a decline in equity deal¬ 
ing to the lowest level since just after 
Christmas point clearly to the precarious 
existence of the small stockbroker relying 
on private investors rather than the institu- 
lioDs and their bond buying. August is 
always a quiet month for the stock market, 
but evert so the weekly average of dealing 
volume is down to its September 1961 level. 
As the beginning of September is usually 
the quietest period of all, the next few 
weeks could well be even more heartbreak¬ 
ing for brokers and jobbers alike. 
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SHIPBUILDINQ 

Mouldering On 

Having lost many of their customers, most of their profits, and now 
increasingly some of their skilled workers too, British shipbuilders have much 
in common. But some companies are coping a good deal better than others. 


J OHN brown’s shares were widely tipped 
when chemical plant shares were 
attracting the stock market’s attention 
(the Constructors John Rrowm subsidiary is 
in chemical engineering) and again when 
machine tools became popular with in¬ 
vestors (Wickman is the holding company 
for its machine tool interests); yet the shares 
at 36s. 3d. are 4s. 6d. below the year’s 
high and now yield 6.r*i, on a dividend cov¬ 
ered 2.1 times. Pre-tax profits for the year 
to March 31st are up by nearly half to £^.2 
million. Lord Aberconway, the chairman, 
may well feel disappointed that the market 
has shown little response to his company's 
figures, and investors who bought during 
one or other of the popularity periods may 
wonder why the shares have failed to live up 
to their hopes. In this case the market’s lack 
of buying interest may be more than an 
irrational whim. 

Although John Brown is now a diversi¬ 
fied group this diversification is all in heavy 
industries, which tend to be cyclical. And 
given the narrow or negative profit margins 
in shipbuilding, and the poor outlook 
in railway rolling stock construction, in¬ 
vestors’ refusal to be tempted can be under¬ 
stood. Lord Abcrconw'ay's statements do 
little to encourage them. He has a peren¬ 
nial complaint about the profitability of 
shipbuilding and he now says that labour 
is leaving the industrv to work in newly 
founded light industry in the Glasgow area. 
Maybe the workers who have gone else¬ 
where to earn more money show' a healthier 
capacity to adapt to economic facts than the 
company they have left. Building a dry 
dock for ships of 260,000 tons may be a 
grand shipbuilding gesture, but before com¬ 
mitting the company's money Lord Aber¬ 
conway and his fellow directors should 
surely consider if the money could be more 
profitably used outside shipbuilding ; his 
own statements suggest that it could. And 
as Cravens, the rolling stock subsidiary, 
traded at a loss and is finding orders hard 
to come by, why not shut it down? It is 
little consolation for shareholders to read 
that the management of loss making sub¬ 
sidiaries is excellent; they might justifiably 
feel that not only their money but also the 
management’s ability is being wasted. 

To be fair, it must be admitted that John 
Brown has diversified to some degree. It 
has built up an engineering works alongside 
its shipyard and has used its boiler making 
expertise in entering the electricity generat¬ 
ing plant business; and its chemical engi¬ 
neering venture fitted into its traditional 


activities. But these are fairly small adap¬ 
tations. As a whole the company is only 
marking time: pre-tax profits last year de¬ 
spite the 50rise were still only at the 
level of 1957 and will need to increase by a 
further 50'^, this year to reach the 1961 
peak. John Brown’s great danger is that 
it will drift into the mire from which 
Vickers is trying to extricate itself. 

Yet John Brown would be well placed to 
avoid the pitfalls of undue dependence on 
heavy engineering if it were only prepared 
to let its shipbuilding interests take second 
place and to sell or even shut down un¬ 
profitable subsidiaries. The net cash figure 
was £6 million in March and cash flow last 
year was over £2 million, although corpora¬ 
tion tax and lack of overspill will reduce 
the figure this year. This cash could be puf 
to go^ use in lessening the company’s re- 
lianc^e on heavy industry with its cycles and 
lumpy income. But will it be ? 


This Way, Mr Geddes 

D OXFORD and Sunderland has all the in¬ 
gredients for a successful shipbuilding 
group: three shipyards, a marine engine 
works, a marine auxiliary works, a ship 
repairer, two light engineering companies 
and two iron and steel foundries. Yet trad¬ 
ing profits for the year to March 31st at 
£775,000 arc the lowest since 1952—^nine 
years before the takeover of the Sunderland 
Shipbuilding Company, which represents a 
third of the present group. The chairman 
predictably liiyji the blame firmly at the door 
of current cut-throat competition in world 
shipbuilding—the group now has full ship¬ 
yard order books for the next two years but 
has again had to accept contracts at a loss 
during the past year. But much of the fault 
lies closer home. 

The company owns three shipyards; two 
of them—originally owned by Sir James 
I.aing & Sons and Joseph L. Thomson - 
arc reasonably modern within the limita¬ 
tions of the space available to them on the 
banks of the River Wear. The original 
owners and current managers of both yards 
had invested a fair amount in modernising 
their yards since the end of the war. But 
the third yard’—originally owned by William 
Doxford & Sons—is one of the most 
cramped and worst equipped shipyards in 
Britain. It was virtually cut into the side 
of the river-bank in an earlier, more lucra¬ 
tive, shipbuilding era ; yard roadways must 
now pass through the middle of fabricating 
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sheds for lack of space and the cranes arc 
inadequate for modern shipbuilding 
needs. It is highly doubtful whether these 
facilities are worth spending money on 
now. 

So the first major step towards the “ in¬ 
creased competitive efficiency ” in the com¬ 
pany which the chairman talks of making, is 
dearly to close down the Doxford shipyard 
when current orders are completed. This 
would solve not only the company’s own 
labour shortages, but those of many other 
short handed yards on the Wear and 
nearby Tyne as well. 

The Doxford Marine engine works have 
clearly got a rosier future with the success¬ 
ful development of the J-type engine and 
others in the Doxford line—and this side 
of the business is w»orth concentrating on— 
although the long-term future of these huge 
cathcdral-type heavy marine diesels is 
admittedly questionable in the face of grow¬ 
ing competition from lightweight high 
speed diesels. The company would also 
benefit from a real integration of the 
management structure—instead of the loose 
lies of the various component parts that 
exist at present, often resulting in duplica¬ 
tion and wasted effort. In fact without a 
thorough shake up of the company—hope¬ 
fully to be provided by the Geddes Com¬ 
mit icc looking into the shipbuilding in¬ 
dustry—the shares, now standing at 
28s. 9d. and yielding 6.8%, will continue 
to have only speculative interest. 


GF:NERAL l-LHCTRIC 

A Little Local Decision 

G eneral Electric’s sale of its Canadian 
subsidiary Amalgamated Electric to 
the American Cicncral Sectric company will 
result in a gain for the British balance of 
payments of just $2 million. But it would 
be unwise to see the move as a straw in a 
new wind of capital repatriation in British 
industry. The position here was that Amal¬ 
gamated Electrical manufactures switch- 
fusegcar, the low duty fuse equipment used 
in houses and factories. As such its custo¬ 
mers consisted almost wholly of builders 
and contractors and its entire selling side 
was geared to this specialised sector of the 
market. For this reason GEC came to re¬ 
gard it as an unsuitable type of launching 
pad for its operations in the Canadian mar¬ 
ket. AE made its own products and could 
neither manufacture to GEC designs nor 
distribute GEC British-manufactured pro¬ 
ducts. The sale really has the character of 
selling a trade investment, and is not any 
sort of policy decision concerning local 
manufacture as against exporting. So far as 
Canada is concerned GEC’s future decisions 
on this will depend on the special factors 
affecting individual products. As is becom¬ 
ing clear, the whole business of export or 
manufacture overseas is infinitely more com- 
^icated than it seems and is crying out 
research. 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 

SIR RONALD CUM MING REVIEWS THE YI>\R’S TRADING 


"I'lic eighty-014*11111 Annual General Meeting of 
J'he Distillers Company Limited will be held 
in the North British Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
Thursday, September 16, 1965, ai 12.15 p.m. 
The following arc excerpts from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Ronald Cuinming, TD, 
which has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1965. 

(.IMKAL OBSIKVAMONS ON RISULIS 

The at counts for the year to March 31, 196.5 
^how a trading profit after depreciation of 
/ ^9.3in., compared with /J36.4m. Iasi year. All 
''Cciions of the (iroup shared in the increase in 
profit of some ^3m.. but the major portion was 
di rived by our Scotch Whisky companies from i 
lirger volume of sales to export markets during 
I he year. 

Income from trade in\csimenis arnutinled to 
>L,6.3m., compared with L'3.4m., but it is im¬ 
portant to note that a large part of the increase 
was due to changes in the dividend policies of 
'-ome ol our associated companies. If during the 
war liiidei review dividends liad been received 
vorresponding only to ihosc ol ihe previous year, 
the trade investment income would have been 
(3.9m., showing ,Tn increase of about L.500,000. 
The Company's income fiom trade mvcsimenis 
vvill be much lower ne.xi year, but ilie Board 
would e.spect n to be of thcsorder ol 44m. 

Ol the profits included in these accounts, 77 
pel cent Mas produced by the potable interests 

the Ciroup hut if adjustment is made lor the 
.iddivioiial dividends received on trade invest¬ 
ments connected with our industrial business, 
I lie poiuble interests contributed SI per cent ol 
I lie normal income of the year. 

.\n interim diviilcnd ai ihe nu* vif 5 per eeiii 
K .s iiiLome t.ix at 7s. 9d. in the y^, was declared 
last December and it is now proposed that the 
linal dividend should be at the rate of 7', per 
cent less tax at 8s. 3d. in the 4. making a total 
dividend lor the year of 12' per cent less ta,\, 
Lompared with 11 \ per cent last year. 

The total sales of the (jroup amounted to 
/J346m. compared with 4303m. last year. It will 
be appreciated that so far as Scotch Whisky and 
< tin are concerned, home sales are mainly duty- 
paid, whereas export sales are invoiced free of 
CK duty. I mention this as otherwise share¬ 
holders might be misled when 1 state that the 
('ompany's total earnings of foreign currency 
during the year exceeded 462m. 

Shareholders will naturally be concerned about 
die future taxation position of the Company 
iiaving regard to ilic introduction of Corporation 
Tax. .Mthough tliis will undoubtedly have a 
dcrnmenial effect as regaids some of the Com¬ 
pany’s overseas investments, these arc relatively 
small. So far as one can tell at this stage, on tlic 
pivjporiion of profits presently disuibuted hy 
the Company, the new method of taxation will 
not materially .ilicr the total .'.mount of tax 
uh.irgcahle. 

StOICH WHISKY 

'The programme of increasing productive 
cap,ntity and stocks of both .Malt and Grain 
Whiskies, to .vluch I referred last year, is pro¬ 
gressing satisfactorily. The output of Malt 
Whisky has been doubled at Convalmore, 
Craigellachic am! Imperial Distilleries .Tficl, in 


addition, a modern evaporation and diving plant 
IS now in operation at Crnigellachie Distillery 
for the disposal ol eflluent by extraction of rcsi- 
iliies suitable for animal feeding. Addition.!! 
warehouse ,ut.>mimodaiion for our increasing 
Whisky stocks is cuneiiily being built in 
Clackmannanshire. W'est Lodiiari and .Moray- 
-•hire. 

I am pleased to leport that production .it our 
Mall .Tiid Gram Distilleries reached record levels 
of ctficiciicy and throughput during the year 
under review. 'The excellence of the barley of 
the 1964 harvest m.ide a siibsiaiiiial contribu- 
lion lo the saiisfaeioty results obtained at our 
Mall Distilleries, where only home liailey is 
used. 

Ihe induMiv's s.iles in the lJuine markei 
increased Iasi year by 399,000 proof gallons or 
approximately 6.7 per cent. Much of this 
increase was due to anticipatory buying in .M.irch 
IS a result ol Icars that the ('chancellor might 
on-wC again raise the spirit duly. These fears 
unfortunately luincd out to he justified. The 
.\pril. 1965 Biidgei marked the ninth occasion 
since 19.39 on which the duty has been 
increased ; and it is pariiculaily depressing that 
iliis latest increase of 4s. per bottle should follow 
so shortly after the 1964 Budget increase ol 3s 
It IS obvious that the industry is being com¬ 
pelled to bear far more than its lair share of 
taxation, in spue of iis outstanding eontribuiion 
to the United Kingdom’s balance of payments 
and in spite of all the evidence that mcrenses in 
the home rate of duty arc followed all too often 
bv overseas governments. 

(.oinpeiition on the Home markei remained 
\er\ keen during ihe year Nevertheless our 
sales were more than maintained, but agon we 
did not retain the percentage of tlic maikei 
prevHuislv held hy our brands. Tlte large stocks 
of first-class whiskies held by th: C'lroup 
guaraniee the quality and the distinctiveness tit 
out brands, upon which their reputation and 
success so gieaily depend. Haig continues to 
be a Gear leader in the Home markei. 

The exports of the Scotch Whisky industry 
have once again shown excellent progress, h'or 
the yc,ar ending March 31, 196.5 the increase was 
almost S per cent and I am glad to say that in 
spite of the very highly comperilive conditions 
prevailing today in the world markets for Scotch 
Whisky, the percentage increase achieved by tlie 
brands of the Company was even higher tlian 
ihe industry figure. The oiiisiaiuiing brand has 
again been Jolmnie Walker, wtosc world wide 
popularitv and sales far exceed those of my 
other brand in the indusir'* 

Tile United States nuII lemairiN the largest 
Scotch Wliisky market and today is more com- 
petiiive than at any previous time. The C.om- 
pany continues to maintain ihc close.si co-opera¬ 
tion with Us disuibutors and has improved its 
share of shipments both in hot lie and in bulk. 
\Vf are pLiriiciilavly pleased with the expansion 
in sales achieved by ]ohnnie Walker in this 
v'ounlry. and Dewars have also made progress. 
The shipment in bulk of certain of our brands is 
now well under way and some of these are 
establishing themselves amongst the leading 
names in this fast growing section of the trade. 

Wiih the exception of Canada, the Common¬ 
wealth markets have remained very firm, as has 


also South Africa, where White Horse retains its 
pre-eminence. (Yur business remains .it .a very 
high level in these countries. 

In Canada, which for many years has been 
one of the larger export markets but recently a 
diminishing one, a change-over to 25-oz. bottles 
as used by the Cainadian Distillers has been com¬ 
pleted and ha.s helped to bring the listed prices 
of .Scotch Whisky more in line with those of 
C’.anadian Whiskies. It is now hoped that sales 
will again expand, particularly in view of the 
improved economy of the country and its favour¬ 
able balance of payments position in relation to 
ourselves. 

.After many years’ promotional svork, Europe is 
now emerging as a market with great pos¬ 
sibilities. France, in spite of the Government 
ban on advertising, is now the second export 
market of the world and is very closely followed 
by Germany, where “ Black & White ” and “ Vat 
69 ” arc the leading brands. There is no doubt 
th.ai the merits of good Scotch Whisky are being 
more widely recognised throughour Europe 
and the sales of out brands ate increasing 

iccordingly. 

In general, our export trade throughout the 
\sorld has been most encouraging, although the 
economic siiuaiion of certain countries in the 
South American continent .and in some of the 
emerping counirie’- in .3fric.i makes ilading with 
them exiremelv diilivult .nid, in -.ome cases, 
impossilsle. 

(.IN 

Oui (iin s.ilt's in the Home market were 
maint.lined although, as is the case with Scotch 
Whisky, sales Mere arnficially infiaied to some 
extern hy substantial pre-Budget buying in 
.March. The further lieavv iiurease in duly is 
bound lo luve a leiarding effect on demand, 
and indeed is intended by the (Jian,-ellor to 
opciaie in ihai way. 

In markets where economic difiiiiilTies debar 
ns from exptining or a preferential rate of duty 
.ipplies to Icxrallv m.inufaclured spirit, we con¬ 
tinue to investigate the prospects of local pro¬ 
duction of one or more of our brands of Gin. 
During the year, wc have commenced the m.inu- 
facture and sale of Gordon’s Ciin in Ganada 
and Jamaica. 

.Satisfactory progress has been made in 
various markets whete Group brands aic pro¬ 
duced domestically. Sales of (Uirdon’s and of 
Booth’s “High .ind Dry” have recorded sub- 
^lanllal increu.ses in ihe United St.nes and in 
two oihei major markets—South Africa and 
New /ealand. Indeed ihe dem.ind for Gordon's 
Gin m the USA has made it necessary for us 
lo erect an additional distillery and bottling 
plant there, and these are now under consiruc- 
(lon at Plainfield, Illinois. As mentioned aho\e. 
production of Ckirdon’s Ciin in ('.anada com¬ 
menced during the year and sales fen tlic lu i 
nine inonrhs arc promising. 

NODKA 

Sales 'of " C!!ossack ” Vodka continue to 
advance. In view of the growth in the Home 
markei, it was decided that a separate organis.i- 
tjon with its own sales force, J. and J. Vickers 
and Company Limited, should be entrusted 
\sith the promotion of the brand. 
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lOOU (Jtoui- 

SjIc> of ^.oinprcs-'v.’J vv'a^t for u .c in baking 
slio%v Imlc cli.nii;c but ilio of yt.Msi tor other 
purj'voNos i'* inci casing and production is at a 
loand level 

The United Yeast (.oinpany Uimiicd and its 
subsidiaries showed an expansion m sales of 
fiHKl’iiufl's in a market that is becoming iiKieas- 
ingly competitive. 

7lie Peerless Kehtiing C'v). '.Liverpool l.itniieJ 
]iad a saiistjcu>ry yeai’s iiading Lle^plle i very 
unsettled maikei. 

CHEMIC ALS AND PI \SIKs t.KOUP 

'Mie year has been one of incteasitr; demand 
for the products ol the (iroup and this lias ted 
to plants 111 many sectors being conriiuiouslv 
opcraled at full capacity. As a result, the Choup 
has had another gt)od ycir with s'lhsi.iniially 
iii'glier turnover and proths. 

In common with oihci cliemicai^ .ind plisti^s 
companies both at home and abio.id, we are .it 
present engaged in a very consideiable pm- 
grainme of capital investrncni des.giied to in¬ 
crease cdpacily and keep our pioeesscs up to 
date. To sotne extent tins genetal upsurge in 
investment is making up for the pause vvhich 
occurred in tins cuunliy and in many ochci^ 
in 19o2 and I9is3. However, the iniinber and 
si/e of new plants under corisiruvtiOn cleatlv 
suggest liiar. in the not vei v distant luiure, the 
present woild balance between supply .nid 
ctcmrind will be succeeded by a leniin to the 
highly competitive situation of previous vear^, 
with renewed pressure on piolii margins. W’e 
are working hard to equip ouiselve-. ivi meet 
th.s challenge. 

ClirWICAL DIVISIONS 

The Industiial Solvents PiviMon has had a suc¬ 
cessful year, with most plants at its Hull factors 
operating at lull capacity. The second acetic 
acid plant is now under construction and will 
begin operating in mid-1^66 with a capacity v»f 
73.0tX) tons per annum. 

Cai'hiin Dioxide DiiiMon. 7'he demand lor 
carbon dioxide has cotiiinued to grow and it 
has been possible to make marked reductions 
in price a» Ilic result oi scale economies in 
production and the delivery ol bulk liquid in 
tankers. Our new plant at Qilcshill operated 
well throughout the year, and an increase m 
its capaciiy w'us succcssiully commissioned in 
time for the 1963 summer peak detnaiid. h'ur- 
iher expansion is in progress. Much effort coii- 
nnucR to be directed towards developing new 
techniques for the use of carbon dioxide. 

Carbide Dtii'ioM. tlalciurn carbide production 
at Kcnfig set a new record for iwo-turnacc 
operation over a period of twelve months. As 
indicated in my last siaiemcni. we informed all 
employees at Kcntig two years ahead ihti the 
plant would cease operating in the summer of 
1966. This early announcement, coupled with 
fair and reasonable compensation terms for 
those whose service with the Company will be 
terminated, h.is been reflected in the good labour 
relations and excellent output of the factory 
this year. 

PLASTICS CO.NfPAMLS 

British Geon Limited. The world demand for 
polyvinyl chloride has continued to grow and big 
increases in manufacturing capacity w'ere com¬ 
missioned this year, bringing it up to 90,0tX) 
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tons per .mnum. Sales of Breon nitrile rubbers 
have again expanded and chi.s plant is working 
to full capacity. Further extensions are under 
consirucfion for both P.V.f*. and mirik* rubbers. 

Ftutisli Resiu F}odin:ts Limited has had .mother 
good vcir on sales and piotiis. laclea^c•d taci- 
hrie«. 10 mesM llie rising demand for its range of 
suiface coating resins are nearing coinpleiiun. 

ASSOC I AH D CO.MPVMIS 
nVKMIli WIOMII LID. 

‘riii"* ctunpinv. which I’l owned equalU by 
Dl-.L. .ind L nioii (larbide t'orpot tiion ol the 
I’S.V ind vv is esiabhdied to amalgamute then 
esiMing iiueie ts in some areas of plastics manu- 
fa».tiiiv ami fabric iiion, is now in its thud year 
ot operation. l9o4 showed a marked increase 
in proliiabiliry. Mcp. coniimie to be taken to 
regroup the numeious unit', whith were brought 
together bv the merger. 

Dem ind for (.eriaiii plisiics raw materials 
mmul.icturevl by iJakelile Xylonite h.as been pai- 
luiihily strong and coniinucd growth u expec¬ 
ted. The expansion ol polverhvletie faciliiics .u 
(irangemouth, which was authorised last vear. 
will become elfecnve in the near liiuiie 

BOKDi it LI II MIL MS II Ml | lU 

T lelcried last yeai ;o the fonn.iiioii of this new 
lotup.tny, joiiiilv owned hv O.C! I.., The Biitisli 
Petroleum L'ompanv Limited and Imperial 
C'hemical Industries Limited, which is to make 
acTvlonitnlc u-ing the D.C.L.-L’gine ptocess. 
The construction of Border’s 4l),0U0 tons per 
.'intuim acrylonitrile plant .it (irangctnouth has 
met With some difficulties through delays in 
deiiverv of plant and equipment and by reason 
ot unotticiul strikes and a pariicularly lengthv 
demarcation dispute, '['he plant should be on 
stream by late summer. At present all the 
Bcrylonitrile required by the synthetic fibre and 
plastics industries i.s imported and the e>tablisli> 
ment of production by Border will therefore 
bring about a very sub.stiintiul saving in foreign 
currency. Another project now being planned 
for this company is the manufacture of acrylic 
acid and .icryhtc esters alongside the I.C.l 
Work.s at VXMllon, Yorkshire. 'Fhe process used 
will be one largely developed by D.(!.L. Acry¬ 
lates are Used extensively in '»ynlheiic paints and 
fibres. 

BHIIIMI inOKOC AKUON CMI.MIL MS 
I.I.MIIFD 

In this loini operation with the British Petro¬ 
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leum Company Limited, I am pleased once again 
to report a record level of petrochemical pro¬ 
duction at Grangemouth. We have also estab¬ 
lished profitable operaiioiis at Baglin Bay in the 
second year on stream. 

Demand for B.H.C.'s products has been ;u a 
very good level and, with some exceptions, the 
pressure on prices ha.s been less acute than a 
year oi tW'O ago. However, ihc prices of most 
products have been reduced during the year as 
a result of economics due to greater efficiency 
and increasing scale of production. The kov 
operation at a pcirochemical complex is tlie pro¬ 
duction of ethylene. B.H.C.’s output of ethy¬ 
lene has increased five fold over the last ten years 
and ,a large new 250,000 tons per annum plant 
IS now lo be built at Gram;emourh, to come 
on stream in 1967. In addition, the plant for 
Rigidex high-density polyethylene, u derivative 
of ethylene, is being expanded from 21,000 to 
44.000 tons per annum. 

niSlRTM I.IMIIID 

Joiiulv owned with the Dow Chemical Com¬ 
pany of America, this company manufacture^ 
polystyrene moulding powders and has had 
another satisfactory >ear. The plant i.s workim; 
to full capacity and additional equipment will 
come into operation in the next few months to 
meet the increasing demand lor Disireiie's range 
ol high grade pioducts. 

MUKL.MKOYD'S SAM & CIII.MIL \l 
COMPANY LIMIILD 

Murgatroyd’s, w'hich we own iointly wiih 
f’isons Limited, has had another saiisfaciorv 
ycMr, with higher levels of production as ;i result 
of relatively minor capital expenditure, 'rhere 
is a ready demand lor all the chlorine thii 
.MurgairoydN can produce and full capacliv 
operation U assured. 

OVI.RSLAS DIVISION 

C.S.ll. CIILMICALS PfY. I.IMIIID 
(ALIS1 KALI A) 

The company showed improved results last 
year. Ciontructs have been placed for the in.stal- 
lation of a plant for rlic manufacture of plasti¬ 
ciser alcohols. 

Demand for plastics materials continues to 
grow ill Auhtralia. As regards associated com¬ 
panies, C.S.R.C.-Dow has installed a new polv- 
styretie plant at Aliona, which came on stream 
towards the end of 1964, and B.F. Goodrich- 
C.S.R. Chemicals is increasing its P.V.C. resin 
manufacturing capacity. Both companies have 
laced intense competition during the year. 






NORTHGATE & ENGLISH STORES 

An Active and Successful Year’s Trading 

"J hc Report and .Accounis ol Northgaic and HngliNh Stores 1 id. for the vear ended 

January -H. 1*^65. showed: 

# Prolit of the Ciroiip before lax. was Ll,121.203 compared wilh 1.946,738 for the 
previous >e.ir after adjustmeni lor pre-acquisition proiils. 

# Linal Dividend on Ordinary Shares ot 15 per cent less tax. making 25 per cent less 
lax. lor ihc ve.if. ILqiiivaleiil lor 1963'4 23', per cent, adjusled for Bonus Issue in 
Jul>. l'»64.) ’ 

# Since January 31. 1965. the Company has acquired over 97 per cent of the issued 
share capital ol Duiinilyt Brassiere (Holdings) Limited, and i,s in course of acquiring 
the balance. The profils of Daintifyt for ihc year ended December 31, l%4. 
amounted to 1194.974 before lax. and these arc not included in cither of the above 
Group tigiires. 


U 
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NATIONAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LIMITED 
(SOUTH AFRICA) 

Tliis company has had a very good year ; 
turnover improved on the previous year and 
profits were also up. To meet the increased 
demand for phtltalic anhydride, which finds its 
mains outlet in plastics materials and paints, a 
new plant is being installed at the Germiston 
factory. Sales of animal feed products continue 
to do \\ell, both in the local and export markets. 

HFROILLIA ClirMICALS IIMIIED 
(INDIA) 

Herdillia, in which D.C.L. holds 25 per cent 
of the equity, made a public issue of shares at 
the end of May and construction has commenced 
of Si factory near Bombay, where the company 
will manufacture a range of key organic chemi¬ 
cals, including phenol, acetone, phthaJic anhy¬ 
dride and phthalatc plasticisers. 

KISrARCU & DtVELOPMCNT DIVISION 

Willi the rapid increase in commercial exploi- 
union of priKcsses developed by the Division, a 
considerable supporting effort has been called 
for, both to achieve still further technical 
improvements and to assist with commissioning 
of plants. At the same lime, research effort 
has continued in the fields of organic chemicals 
:ind plastics, with particular reference to 
methods of using the petrochemical raw mat- 
cnals available and to improving the properties 
.md applications of polymers. 

PI.ANNING & LICENCING DIVISION 

Growing interest in D.C.I-.. processes, not 
only those already e.stablished bur those at pre¬ 
sent under development, is indicated by die 
};icreasiiig number of enquiries handled by the 
Licensing Department. During the ye.ar, in 
addition to those already mentioned, licences 
li.i\e been negotiated for the use of our acetic 
Kid process in Russia and for our acrylates 
process by Union Garbidc Corporation of 
America. 


PI.RSONNFL 

This has been a year of intense effort in .all 
'M-ciions of our business and all our employees 
have given us of their best. It is impossible here 
to deal specifically with individual cases but 
I am sure our shareholders would like to be 
associated with the Hoard in expressing our 
real appreciation of all that has been done by 
our employees to promote the interests of the 
Company. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Your Company operates in industries which 
offer great opportunities for expansion. Although 
the immediate economic outlook at home is 
uncertain, your Company's very substantial 
stake in exports should ensure that results for 
die current year will be satisfactory. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each soeek and should be addressed to : 
Financial Publicity Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. Jameses Street, 
London, SWi. 
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JOHN BROWN xVND COMPANY 

LIMITED 


Engineers ami Shipbnildera 


POINTS HROM LORD ABLRCON\VA\ S STATEMENT 

The Net Consolidated Profit, before lax. for the year to March 31, 1%5, at £3,228,000 
is an improvement on the previous tear's figure of £2.250,000 and better than the interim 
forecast of "approaching £3m.” 

A final dividend of 7 per cent, less Uix, is recommended which with the interim paid 
of 4 pwT cent, less lax, gives a toLil for the year of 1! per cent, less tax, the same as for the 
prcNioiis \car. 

Most of the subsidiaries hud a satisfactory year but three did not : John Brown & Co. 
(Clydebank) Ltd., John Brown Lund Boilers Ltd. and Cravens Ltd. Each found it 
ncecssary to make further substantial provisions to meet expected losses on contracis in 
hand and none covered its overhead expenditure. 


SHIPBUILDING, LAND BOILERS AND RAILWAY ROLLING ST0C:K 

'I he winning of the order for the new C'linardcr was ,a grc.it triumph : the excellent 
cooperation which has always existed with C'linard will lawirc that the ship will be a 
worthy product of British design and workmanship. 

A bold and imaginative scheme has been evolved t«) re-channel the River Clyde and 
ilierehy creating space at C lydebank for the hiiilduig. in dry docks, of ships of up to 
260.(H)() tons. Ihe success of the project upon <iiovcrnm<.iit riiiaiicial support ,intl 

the c.i-opcraiion of ihj hade Unions. 

Each Partner in the I'ostcr Wlieelcr-John Brown Land Boilers Consortium is concen- 
Iraiing iis facilities in ihc execution of the large and h»ng icim order book with which the 
( onsoriium has been entrusted by the Ccnlial Electricity Generating Board and ihe South 
of Scotland Llecii'iciiy Board. 

Cravens Ltd. again had a diMicull yc..i : orders were insufiicient to keep llic works 
fully employed and pricc*wise were unrennineratlve. An order from British Rail for 57 
passenger cars lor Glasgow's suburban cleciiiUcinioii system is welcome. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND ENGINEERS’ CUTTING TOOLS 

Ihc Wickiiiuii group of subsidiaiy companies enlarged during the soar hv the 
pill chase of John Liuig & Stms Ltd. and A. Kitchen-I). Walker Ltd. continued to benefit 
from the iniprovenicnt in orders, which stalled at the end of the previous year, for m.ichine 
tools and uingsten carbide products in the home .md overseas markets. 

The range of i*»ols has been further extended by ilii acquisition, since the end of the 
year, of Tuylur & Cballen Ltd. manufacturers in Birmingham of p«.)wer pic^scs und 
specialists in minting machinery. 

Webster & Bennett Ltd. has enjoyed a steady demand for its vertical boring and turning 
mills and the manufacturing programme for the current year has been stepped up. 

Eirtb Brown Tools Ltd. has been very* busy ihroiighoiit the year; home demand was 
at a high level, but this did not prevent an increase in export business. 


OTHER .SUBSIDIARIES 

Mnrkhnni ft Co. Ltd. has continued to operate at full capacity and high efficiency on 
water turbines for Boving ft Co. in many parts of the world; on winding engines for the 
National Coal Board and on contracts for the pneumatic conveying of solids. 

CuiiHtnictors John Brown Ltd. has made excellent progress and is steadily widening 
its field of operation. Contracts on hand include the 500 mile long 28‘inch Algerian oil 
pipeline; two refineries, one for Shell in Denmark and the other for B.P. in Australia ; 
eheniieul plants for various important customers and, in association with Stonc Platt 
Industries Ltd. and I.C.I. Ltd. a polyester fibres plant valued at some £30m for Russia. 

The plastics machinery division, which embraces Cravem Machines Ltd.^ Bone 
Brothers Ltd., and Tooling Products (Langrish) Ltd. has had an active and more successful 
year albeit in conditions of fierce competition. 

In Canada. South Africa. Rhodesia. India and Australia the subsidi.iry and associated 
companies had without exception a busy and successful year. 
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BRITISH WRELAY 

Lord Renwick’s Review 


'Ilic ihiruvnth Annual C'lcnonl Mcctiiii? of 
British Relay VJ'nclcss and ’l'elo\iMon Lnniievl 
V,ill he held ai Ciiltspur flouse, Cliltspm Siicei, 
J.ondoii, E( 1, on Sepieinhcr I7ili. 

'1 Iw lollowins is the Review bv ilie t.lnir- 
Lord Renuick of Coonibc, KB£, uicu- 
laicJ wilh the Report and Accvnuil) ivir the 
jear ended May 1, I9 (t\ 

RLSULI S AND DD IDl NO 

'Die Lijd./)i» piolii ar slm\e>. an 

in^ie.ise ot M>nie ^2^b.000 over la.l vear. Ilus 
aUvaiiLc, in coiKlirions wliiLh have been irio^i 
imiavoui ihle lo ihc television industry jionei- 
ally, I iei*ard m. v\iy ciieoiir.j^ini*, and i.ikiin' 
e-v.iiini ol die iiiuher depreuation and iiiieie-l. 
cii:ii>;es arniiv.'; lioni die tonsideraMe expiiMon 
vvluvii vve iiav'e caiiied out duriint ihc ycai. we 
f.c ‘'.itisfied wiih die mari;in.il iinpioverueiii in 
the lii;iiie of net piohi. 

As was aminpated when the inlcrim divi¬ 
dend v'us detl'iied >our Direelois lecommeiid a 
lin (1 dividend tif 6 per Lent nuiUing a total of 
R' per tent lor the year. Alter p.iyinK these 
1.11. (d«.iuJ« and ilio di\ Idund on rh<» prefciwiieO 
die piolit and lv3ss iitLOunt reserve is 
itKieased by some /..2fit,0U0 and now siaiul.^ at 

’Ihe unfavourable eonditious to which I have 
le'erred stem mainly Irom the failure ot BBC’.-2 
Iv) btiinulaic the higher demand lor iclevision 
whleh the industry generally had aniieipuied. 
'the consequences are tw'o^old. On the one 
hand we have incurred the costs of equipping 
our I'clay svsteius and sets fc^r the new pro- 
t^rarnrnc; on the other, the volume of business 
has been far less than wc had hoped for, while, 
at the same time, acute competition in a narrow 
market lias brought wirli it a general lowering 
of rental chaiges. Naturally enough, had HBC-2 
been a success, w'c should have had a greater 
contiibution from tlie new business to help 
defray the costs of preparing for the new chan¬ 
nel. In the circumstances, however, it is, as I 
have said, encouraging to have achieved the 
results which wc have recorded, and with the 
wide coverage our relay systems now have we 
cull take great advantage of the expansion in 
the market which will take place once we have 
the right programmes. 

TELFA ISION RELAY 

Wlicn W'C first began the development of 
wired television the need was to establish a 
wide enough atea of operations in which to 
e\tcnd our systems. At the start wc hud the 
original areas in which radio relay services hud 
been operating over many years and our fir-^t 
obje-ctive wa.s to wire diese aieas for television. 
'I'hcsc areas in themselves were nor sufFicicmly 
extensive to create the si/.e of operation which 
the company needed artd as you know we have 
competed for and been very successful in obtain¬ 
ing concessions from local authorities to operate 
our relay services in a grent many additional 
places. Our relay systems are now established 


in 20 T-ondon Boroughs and in some 50 other 
cities and towns througliour the cmintry, and 
cover a population of over 4 million. 

Tire task of erecting the cable netwoiks on 
this scale is a '^peciilised one, a lengthy one 
and a costly one. But the systems must be built 
bcfoic the earnings tati be made and the build¬ 
ing an»l the costs ol the building must inevitably 
luii aliead of the earnings. 

'1‘lic rcl.iy develv'prneiitb in Ilemel IKnip iead 
jind draw ley piov ide good examples ol iliis. 
You will remember dial in my review l ist \cai 
I relerred to our stinessful render to provide 
relav set vices in these two new towns. 'To meet 
the reqiiirement'i o! ilie comraei the principal 
cost ot wiling tlu'se towns was all incurred with¬ 
in the Inst six monins ol the vear, '1 liis is an 
ewepiion'll i iie of pio'Ut^s involving ilie sung 
and building of a rec iving station, a iJij 
SLil.oii and .1 s/ivi^^c viepot, in e:uh (ov\ii. and 
llie installation ol ihu cable distrilniiion system 
ihioiigluHU the 20,000 houses in eash place. In 
cases such as these theie is .t siibsianlial charge 
for depteciation well in adv'ance ol the earnings, 
although I am ple.iscd to sjiv that in both these 
pittco*. ihc nobscril^’r urowth Ic cle^■t*!op!l1«r \\c*ll 
and the promise is good. 

As well ns in these two special cases, we li ivc 
established during the year our svsiems in Ciol- 
chcstcr. and in Motherwell and Riiihcrglcn in 
Sciiikind, and have continued iv» develop and 
extend our relay networks in the are.is w'heiv 
we are alieady established. 1 have mentioned 
earlier in this icpori the expendituie on equip¬ 
ping our stations and networks to c.ury RRC-2 
and on the conversion of our relay television 
sets to reproduce 625 line pictures. The plant 
we lay dowm is basically capable of carrying 
more services than are currently available, 
whether the pictures be black and white, or in 
colour, 405 line or 625 line, and whether broad¬ 
cast in VHF or UIIF hands or transmitted on 
a pay television basis. Wc do not, however, 
equip all the circuits in advance of these devel¬ 
opments. and the costs to whidt 1 referred are 
those of providing receiving and uansmission 
equipment in our relay stations and of equipping 
the nlrcady available circuits on our networks. 
In the curreiu year wc shall incur the costs of 
similar work in our Northc'rn and Scottish Areas 
of npcr.ition, and this again is expenditure in 
advance of the earning-s which will develop from 
it. However—and this is significant of the 
methods vve have ^upted—all our ni^tworks will 
be distributing BBC-2 and the inajoiiiy of 
ouj sets already on hire W'ill have been modified 
to receive it and future 625 line transmissions. 

From what I h:iv& said you will appreciate 
that a laigc pan of the capital invcstmeiu needed 
to enable subscribers to our relay service to 
receive new programmes as they become avail¬ 
able is already embodied in the teclmical stan¬ 
dards of our relay system. The value of invest¬ 
ing in OUT business mUst always be judged on a 
long-term basis, and we are investing in net¬ 
works which will last for many years and our 
systems and terminal units will go on earning 


when in other vuscs considerablv. sums may wel* 
have been expended in renewals. 

VX'ith these networks wc have, a^ I h ive said, 
now eslablislied a wide area of coverage. A 
list of ilic pUce.s in which we operate our ser¬ 
vice is published wilh the accouni.sand iii ncarb. 
all ot the.se places the building ol out main dis- 
iribulion systems is completed. "I'here will 
coiuiiiuc to be additions and e\iensiuiis withio 
ihcNC aie.'is .i'. o|)poitunities and deinaiiil atisc. 
Liiui theie ol course, the work in hjiul whivli 
1 have meiiiioncd. of equipping toi BB(%2. !«• 
the cuirent year, however, tlic c.ipiial cxpcmli 
fute on relay sMiioiis und on the buildiius of on: 
ni.iin disuibmion iicrvvorks will be less than half 
that ot last veur. While, therefore, we shall con 
liiiue to seek oppoiiuniiies for developinjj oiii 
sVsieiTi'i in areas vvlicie there is a future giowtii 
poienii.al, the immediate heavy progranmu' ol 
Mmuliaiivoiis develi'prncnt in miiiiy places i. 
ih.iwing to a conclusion and this leduelion in 
the progiamme of building will give the earn 
mgs an oppoiiuniiy l<» catch up wilh capiiai 
expendituie 

In the past vear, unlike the demand for lelv- 
vision gcnerallv, rlial for our wired services hi. 
been maintained and, alihougli, a.-. T 
we were hoping for better things, the siib-.cribei 
giowth equalled that of the previous vear. 'I’lic 
re.ady av'ailabilitv, wirhoiir the problem of aerial., 
of the new channel—and of a fourth chnniu I 
should one be introduced -the inclusion oi 
radio .md iho advantages of stabilifv and shi.- 
pliciiy which the system provides continue and 
T ;iin sure vvill continue to atiraci the publK 
lo our service in preference to oilier forms oi 
reception, 

PAY TFl.F.VISION 

lixpeiimentul Licences for pay television were 
issued to three companies iu October last yeai. 
shortly before the gencr.ii election, 'ihc uew 
Government soon indicated its intention of tv- 
viev^'ing the experiment along with broadcasting 
policy, and in the uncertainly thus created two 
of the companies, as you will no doubt have 
seen in tlie press, uvned in their licences aiul 
have withdrawn from the experiment. The le- 
mainiiig company, Fay-TV Limited, in which we 
have a one-third interest and indeed promoted, 
did not consider that there had been any signili- 
cant change in the conditions which existed 
when it accepted its licence, and has continued 
to fepresent to the Government the case for 
pay television by wire and to press for the 
Government's conclusions. 

In a wriiteii statement a few weck.s ago, the 
PobtmaKter General linallv said that it wa^ tiic 
Governnienl's view that iJic case foi an c.xpeii- 
tneni is still valid, and that the remaining steps 
' would now be taken to allow die experiment to 
proceed. 

Your company has played throughout- a lead¬ 
ing part in protnuiing the concept of pay tele¬ 
vision by wire. Wherever our networks arc 
established facilities exist wjicreby box-ofliiw 
type cnteitainmcni eftn be coiiwnunicaied to tfic 
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home and pay television will, if it in successful, 
provide a new source of revenue from these net¬ 
works. The system of pay television which Pay- 
TV Limited will use has been developed by your 
company and our agreements with Pay-TV 
I.imitcd provide for a payment by way of royalty 
for the use of this system as well as for the pay¬ 
ments for the circuits on our networks wliich 
we shall make available. It remains now to be 
seen whether the type of programme which 
Pay-TV Limited aims to supply will attract a 
regular and large enough paying audience. Pay- 
TV Limited believes that there is a significant 
audience which cannot be catered for fully by 
either commercial television or the BBC. How¬ 
ever this may he, the current cinema film in 
the home is an undeniable attraction, and both 
the film producers and ihe lilm distributors, 
seeing the possibility of recovering through pay 
television the lost audience for their products, 
have given their full .support to the experiment. 

Circuits on our networks in Westminster and 
Southwark have been made ready, and Pay-TV 
Limited aims to start its service during the 
autumn. This will be the first time that a relay 
system has carried a programme which is not 
available over the air, and we look forward to 
ihe public reaction with very great interest. 

RENTAL AND RETAIL 

) have reported at some length upon 
our relay business because this is our principal 
investment. Our rental business developed in 
ihe early days in support of the relay business 
when we continually encountered a demand for 
television in advance of the building of our 
systems and met this demand by renting 
standard television receivers. Since those early 
days the rental business has been developed in 
its own right mainly in arelis adjacent to our 
principal relay centres so that the rental opera¬ 
tions can be contained within the established 
relay administrative and service overhead. 

In readiness for BBC-2 we made, as I reported 
last year, a considerable expansion of our rental 
service in the I.,ondon and Midland areas by 
<^pcning some fifty new branches. The volume 
of new business has not contributed suflicicntly 
to the costs of these new branches but most of 
them have made good progress and I am sure 
that the expansion will prove useful to us in the 
I iiture. 

Last year I commented on the adverse effect 
HHC-2 was having upon the rents commanded 
by our many single-standard sets, without creat¬ 
ing a compensating demand for the new types of 
receiver. Unlike our relay sets, 405 line tele¬ 
vision receivers cannot be converted economic¬ 
ally to receive BBC-2, but I am pleased to say 
two things—firstly, that as a result of our policy 
of depreciation all but a very few of these sets 
have been fully wriiien off; and secondly, that 
while the rents have fallen the demand for and 
liicrefore the utilisation of these sets remains 
high. 

On the retail side we have generally made 
good progress and have again increased the 
turnover in electrical goods. Lhe public is 
becoming increasingly aware of the need to have 
a sound and reliable service organisation behind 
the sale of most elcciiical equipment and our 
reputation for service in the television field is 
extending into the wider field of domestic 
electrical goods. This business is developing 
well, particularly where we have a strong tele¬ 
vision subscriber position, and has made a useful 
contribution to our earnings. 

THE FUTURE 

There is one aspect in particular of the future 


position of the company \ipon which you will 
wish me to comment, and that is the effects upon 
our profit and loss account of corporation tax. 
To make any forecast beyond the current year 
I would need to anticipate future profits and 
also to have a dearer understanding of the 
provisions of the 1‘inancc Act and their 
application than anyone has at the present 
lime. 

In 1955 the Balance Sheet of your company 
showed a fixed assets cost figure of ,977,243. 
In ren years this figure has grow'n to 
£37,229,191. The capital investment repre¬ 
sented by the difference between these tw'O 
figures has been undertaken during a period 
when, for the most parr, investment allowances 
have been available, and we have substantial 
unused allowances which we are entitled to carry 
forward, .^s I say, the precise >vay in which 
these allowances can be utilised in the future 
cannot be determined until we know how the 
provisions of the h'inance Act arc to be applied. 
So far, however, ns we are able at present to 
establish our position, we do not anticipate 
that there will be a charge for corporation tax 
appearing on the profit and loss account at least 
in the current year. 

So far as our general progress is concerned, I 
hesitate in the present conditions to make a 
positive estimate. 'I'hc volume of new business 
will be the criterion and this is going to depend 
upon the economic position of the country as 
much as upon other factors. We are faced 
immediately with new restrictions on hire pur¬ 
chase and renting, and while I do not think 
that these will necessarily have an adverse effect 
upon die economy of the company in the cur¬ 
rent year they are indicative of a difficult period 


ahead and perhaps the forerunners of new 
restraints. 

There are, however, factors w’orking in our 
favour. Although in the current year we shall, 
of course, incur the costs of equipping our 
relay systems in the North and in Scotland for 
BBC-2, the reduction in expenditure on the 
expansion of our networks will help to contain 
the depreciation charge, and since this is such a 
large figure in our accounts, a small variation in 
the right direction has a substantial effect. The 
position we have established with our relay 
service is undoubtedly a strong one, and the 
way in w^hich the earnings develop is largely 
the determining factor in our future progress. 
'Fhe current level of expenditure is well witliin 
our own resources and by the end of the year 
we anticipate a material reduction in the bank 
overdraft, while the facilities available to us 
should meet a substantial upturn in demand. 

In the conditions with which the country is 
faced today the complexity of the problems fac¬ 
ing the management increases almost daily. 
Influences brought to bear on the business by 
Government regulations and by new law, quite 
apart from the disturbance of the trade gencr- 
aUy in a period of uncertainty, create the need 
for constant adjustment in our affairs. A great 
deal of extra effort it needed to counter tlie 
difficulties and special thanks are due to our 
Managing Director, Mr Barry King, and his 
colleagues for their unrelenting efforts in the 
furtherance of your company’s business. Mr 
King has in addition played a leading part in 
bringing pay television into being and if this 
becomes in time a successful service it will owe 
much to his leadership in the prolonged and 
difficult negotiations of the past eighteen months. 


BRITISH RELAY WIRELESS AND TELEVISION LIMITED 


I.B.E. LIMITED 

Extracts from the Statement of 
Mr Robert Montgomerie, the Chairman : 

Our profiK for the twelve months ended March 31, 1965, represent an improve- 
mciU of more ihan 45 per cent over the record figures of the previous year. 

Negoiiafit>ns wiih a >icw lo financing our development programme by long term 
borrowing resulted in £150.000 being granted to us on terms which, in the circum¬ 
stances. we regard as very satisfactory, and our finances arc now adequate lo take 
care of our foreseeable needs for some years ahead. 

The roads section of our activities has accounted for 484 per cent of our turnoscr. 
Bctirganisaiion and development, to which 1 referred last year, has continued although 
n.nurally it will be some time before the full benefits arc felt. 

’The Specialised building and industrial materials division has contributed .321 per 
cent of our turnover. This section is still expanding 

Our paint Ncciion has accounted for 19 per cent of our turnover and I am pleased 
to lepori moderate but encouraging improvements in both sales and profits. 

Reports concerning our various activities since the end of March encourage me 
to believe that the improvement shown last year is being very well maintained and 
I have every reason to expect that the present year will be no less satisfactory. 

CAPITAL: 

AulhorKed . 

fs.sucd. 

Profits from trading and trading investriieiiN 
Net Profit after taxation 

Ordinary dividend for year to March .11, 1965 . 


£1.105,000 

£1,055,477 

£321,748 

£158,539 

121?« 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 



Mr Alexander Ross 
reports vigorous growth 
in a difficult year 

PROFITS EXCEED £5 MILLION 
GROUP ASSETS £298 MILLION 


The folhwhiff tire salient points from the Siutcmcnt to Stocks 
holders on the Accounts for the year ended SOih June, 1965:— 

Accounts 

Once again, 1 am glad to be able to report an increase in 
prodl, from £ 4 , 444,000 to £ 5 , 092 , 000 . This result has been 
achic\cd in the face of such factors as a Bank rate of 7 per 
cent from November 1964 until the beginning of June, and 
the dillicuhics and uncertainties of new legislation. 

Group assets have risen to no less than £ 298 , 346,000 and a 
final dividend of 14 per cent is recommended on the Ordinary 
Stock, as increased by the bonus issue last December, repre¬ 
senting a gross amount equivalent to the total distribution 
made last year. We have considered it prudent to provide for 
Corporation Tax at a rate of 40 |>er cent, although we hope 
that the rate will not exceed the “neutral" 35 per cent. 

The increase of 2 per cent in the Bank rate produced an 
immediate and licavy increase in our costs without ans com¬ 
pensating increase in income on the very large amounts of 
business outstanding at rates fixed when the Bank rate was 
5 per cent or below. Fortunately, the constant rise in the pro¬ 
portion of our business which is in industrial and other loans 
carrying interest geared to Bank rale has helped to lessen the 
impact of the increase in the ofiicial rale. 

Growth and Restriction 

The amount of business obtained and on offer to us during 
the year was considerably above ihai of the previous year. An 
indication of the size of this expansion is given in the increase 
of £ 65 , 961,000 in customers* balances and advances. 

Jn anticipation of more severe credit rcslriiint, we were able 
to add to the resources at our disposal. We arc, therefore, in 
a favourable position to expand our business when the 
Government feel able to relax the curb on credit. 

The volume of business under the cmdil sale plan has 
.shown that many of our customers prefer it to hire purchase, 
and a verv substantial increase in new business has come to us. 


Home and Overseas 

Our Industrial Division has continued to make excellent pro¬ 
gress and all home subsidiaries have traded successfully. 

International Finance and Services has already financed 
over £ 5 . 000,000 of business and w'e arc working steadily to¬ 
ward the provision of a comprehensive exporting service. In 
this field we have the benefit of well established companies in 
the Commonwealth and of more recently acquired interests 
in Europe. The aggregate profit of our overseas companies 
continues to increase. 

Although the new taxation legislation also penalises over¬ 
seas investment, the effect on your company is not likely to 
be serious as w'c have no major investment in territories where 
the level of local taxation is at the moment greatly in excess 
of the Jikclv rale of Corporation Tax. 

Prospects 

It seems inevitable that, for a substantial part of the current 
year at least, vve shall be contained within the artificial limits 
of credit restriction. In coping with this restriction, we shall 
seek to devise the means which will best enable us to expand 
smoothly when we arc again able to take business freely. 

1 am in no doubt that in spile of the difticiillics we shall 
acquit ourselves well. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 



1962 63 

1963/64 

1864'65 


£000 

£000 

£000 

Profit before tax 

£3.027 

£4444 

£5.092 

Capital. Reserves 
& Surplus 

£25.448 

£25.929 

£26.758 

Deferred Income 

£11,527 

£13.739 

£18.723 

Total Assets 

£203,774 

£229,136 

£298.348 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST LIMITED, SI EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3 

THE GROUP HAS 119 OFFICES IN THE U.K. & 57 OVERSEAS. COMPANIES IN AUSTRALIA, CANADA, CHANNEL ISLANDS, KENYA, 
EIRE, NEW ZEALAND, NIGERIA, RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA, JAMAICA AND TRINIDAD 8i ASSOCIATED COMPANIES IN EUROPE 
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The DoxfonI onil Sunderiond Sidphiiliiig ond Bigineering ce ltd 

IMPORTANCE OF 

INCREASING COMPETITIVE EFFICIENCY 
Highlights from Sir Henry Wilson Smith’s statement 


Group T KiiTinii Piolii comes out at C223.000 us ug.iinsi 155K.0()0 
shown in the M Accounis. Adjusinicnis lo opening pro¬ 
visions bung in Ll7l.lM)0. fnvcsinK-ni Income was CI80.000 
tixnpuud with O^S.OOO in the previous year, l')cvL'lopmcni 
espcFuliiine on the new DoxToui “ J “ Fiignie which we con- 
•inuc 10 wiiicoll againsi prolits. rcquireil £I,V).000 us against 
ihc Slim ol' l!ll)3.00t) in the 04 Accounts. The lotal protil 
Msloie lasation is i4W.(U)0. a I'all ol tll4.1K)0 fioni last icai's 
ii”uic. 

’This yc.ii there is a cicdit ol' ll20,0l‘U in uspei.i ol' iiKoinc 
las lecoveiablc. whicli, afici deducting C45.000 iiansfcncd to 
l,.x Lqua lisatjon Account, results in a net cicdil lor las kA 
‘J7s.l)00. When iliis is added to the prolii bcl'oic lasaiion ot 
i.437,000 the j.-suiting total of 1512.000 compares with the pu'l'ii 
alter taxation last year, of 1423.000. In thvsc eireiinvo.ances. 
the Boaid fell able u> iccommcnd the maintenance of las. ^eai's 
dividend of ’(> per cent by proposing a linal vlividend of 5 per 
cent in addition to the interim dividend of 5 per cent. 

The year now under review' was an eventful one in terms 
both of orders and ol* development. I he Group’s shipyards 
and cMiginceriiig woVks, taken as a whole, were opeiating at a 
high level of activity and ended the year w'iih substantial outer 
books. The failure u> produce higher profits, for which 1 had 
iioped twelve months ago, can be ascribed to a number of 
reasons. First of all, 1964/65 was a year in which the Gioup 
ill general was working on orders obtained in the face of 
increasingly severe competition, and especially in the ease of 
the shipyards against fierce foreign as well as home compcii- 
non. With a marked inflationary rise in costs, both for labour 
and materials, profit margins came under iiierjasing picssiirc. 
Secondly, there were frustrating delays in dcliveiics, due to a 
number of causes of which one of the most significant was a 
shortage of labour and above all of skilled m?n. For a (.iioup 
like ours it is ironical that, on the basis of national slali'-lics. 
we are regarded as operating in an area of over average un¬ 
employment, to which new imlustries ought to be altrdctcd, 
wh.-n we ourselves aic unable to man sauslaclorily our cMsiing 
activities. As f.ir as vve can sec (and we have some practical 
cspciicncc) the first elfcct of the arrival of a new enterprise is 
■o take away some of om exiting employees and thus lo 
esaccrbale our own manpower problem. 

In addition, there was the impact of tlie further consider 
.ible charge for development woik on the new Dosford *'J *’ 
rngine. We have now absoibul the bulk of the cost t^f the 
devdopment work required and ii seems to have been \ciy 
worth while. The new large engine has been w.ll received nnd 
has already .iliraclcd eleven fiini (»rdcrs a^ well as main %c'kmis 
enquiries. 

I he siicce-A of the ’ J " engine 4 cmirsc, a nMttcr o 
•he highest importance to the Doxford .md Sunderland (i:onp. 
We have proceeded with the huilding of ihc 64,000 ion tanker, 
in which is being installed the Ihst '* J ” engin.' aflar i:s 
ihoioiigh and pioumgcd lesi-lvd running. Che ship will be 
»>vvncd by us and operated tirukr charter to Shell Tanker*,. ti 
was hunched at ihe beginning td .May and vv.is n;un:d 
‘•NORTH SANDS.” On present e.xpcciaiioiis, n should go to 
sea in the near future. 

OPERATIONS OF StBSIDIARY COMPAME.S 

Shipyards: The ihiec shipyards Doxford's .it Pall.on. 
Laing's at Depifoid and Thompson’s ai \oith Sands wcic. as 


expcci.'d. well occupied dm mg the year. For the reasons 
which I have already given, liowcvcr, pM>liis were a good deal 
lov'cr ill a 11 expeclcd. 

A 1 , 1 'gc number of ordcis v.eic booked and the shipbuild¬ 
ing ror,\.i!d Didci book is viilii.illy full imlil lowaids the end 
ol' 

the Gu'up's shipbuilding output in the next few years will 
coniaiii a veiy subsiantial export ctuilem amounting lo some 
i.l.v0(H).0:)0. 

Dosford Engine Works: Traditional biismess, in the build¬ 
ing iM lormer types of Doxford diesci engines and in the 
m.iniii.uuiie and sale ol spare parts for engines now in service, 
was Micvilably iwcishadowed by ilic development work on the 
“ J ’ engine. None the less, the profits from that Lradiiional 
bllsine^s were reasonably well maintained. 

Ship-repairing: The volume of vvoik .ivaiiable was rcason- 
abis satisfactory but in the m.im only oblain.ibL- under sliicily 
compeliiivc conditions. 

Engineerinu Conipunies: Sunderland Forge again made 
a loss, in spite of an increase in turnover and the benefits 
fiom e.irlier drastic rcoiganisation. However, there is still a 
healthy flow of business and during the current year renewed 
efloiis aie being made to return this Company to a profitable 
basis. 

John Lynn, allhough its results for the year were also 
disappointing, made further progress with its new and profitable 
line in the maniifacture and sale of Williamsform tics for the 
building and constructional industries. Its new factory for 
industrialised manufacture of housing components is now 
completed and is about to comm-cnce production. 

WivKingbim Steel Company had an active and profitable 
year and. .apart from its substantial outside business, performed 
m.iny useful services for other Companies in the Group. 

Sunderland Engineering Equipment Company has opcr.aed 
.s.itisfacitHil>, and made a reasonable profit. 

GENERAL OUTLOOK 

I he longer term future of the British shipbuilding industry 
and Its related engineering activities is essentially dependent 
upon compciilive power. Every thing depends on the drive lo 
increase compciilive cfiiciency. Much remains to be done and 
this will c.ill for a conceited cfTint from management, fjom 
the men and their Trade Unions, from the siipplieis who are 
respon.ible for a high proportion of the content and cost of a 
ship and. its may be .ippiopriale, from the Government. 

In i1h’«;c circumstances. I find it impossible to be dogmatic 
aboiii !hc fuUiic prospects of the Do.xford Group, especially 
m ihu li>n;;ci Icim and in iclalion lo profits. Nor do 1 feel 
jusidied in saving anything at all precise on shorteMcrm 
prospects, We have certainly got plenty of work and we shall 
pcrsisi with our ciTorls lo increase our own ctrmpctiiivc 
olIiociKy and thus to impunc the prolitability of the Group’s 

opcraiu'iiN. 

The Aiinmil General Meeliii;: will he held on September 14th 
at The Queen’s Rnont, Baltic Exebangc, St. .Mary Axe, 
London, £C,J. 

r’op.'Vv ijf {hr Rifutrt tiiul .Lcoo/i/v uful [he Chtunnans 
Shitcmrnt ma\ he oNaitini from the Sewrtary of the Conipwh, 
i\0. litn 2!*, Pullion, SumfrdtmiL 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of Zambia) 


The following points are from the Annual Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 

1964-5 1963-4 


SALES PROCEEDS 

ROYALTIES 

PROFIT BEFORC TAX 

TAXATION 

NET PROFIT 

DIVIDENDS 


£61,232,000 

£9,255,000 

£22.184,000 

£11.170,000 

£11.014,000 

£10.800,000 


£46,246.000 

£5,034.000 

£19.070.000 

£9.130.000 

£9.940.000 

£9.450.000 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 

The production of finished copper, including copper processed h^r 
the company by Bancroft Mines 1 i mi ted, rose by 21,402 long tons 
to 232,258 long tons while sales increased by 5.1,861 long lon% 
to 253,743 long tons. 

Planned output at Nchanga for the current year is 250,000 long 
tons. However, a gtadual reduction in grade of ore minetl is to 
be cspcctcd in future years and it will be diHiciilt to maintain 
output at current levels unless the plant is extended either at 
Bancroft or at Nchanga. 

TItc balance of stocks of copper accumulated in previous 
years w'hen sales vsere restricted has been sold and slocks on hand 
at 31st March, 1%5, were normal. 

INCREASES IN PRODUCERS' PRICES 

Increased w orld demand caused the price of copper to ri.se to peaks 
of £^31 per long ton in November 1964 and £552.10.0d. per long 
ton in April 1965. The major producers progressively increased 
the price at which they sell to their contractual customers from 
£244 per long ton in Aiigu.sl, 1964 to the present price of £288 ixr 
long ton. 

ROYALTIES 

A return to a lower and more stable price for copper is particularly 
desirable to Zambia, whose economic w'cll-bciiig would be sersed 
best by a sound and steady demand for copper, free from the 
threat of substitution. 

The Zambian Oovernment announced in May 1965 that it 
would impose the same formula for royalty as was prcsiously 
applied by the British South Africa Company, in terms of which 
royalty is calculated by reference to the average monthly prices 
for copper on the London Metal Exchange rather than to prices 
actually realised, or to profits. 

BANCROFT MINES LIMITED 

Bancroft Mines Limited, which became a subsidiary of Nchanga 
on 23rd September, 1964, has submitted an application for full 
remission of royalties with effect from 24tli October, 1964. For 
the year under review the average royalty paid was £39.17.0d. per 
long ton compared with £24.2.0d. per long ton for the year 
ended 31st March, 1964. During the quarter ended 30th June, 
1965, BancroA made a loss of £300,000 after royalty payments 
averaging £49.15.0d. per ton amounting to £473,000. Relief from 
the burden of royalty is clearly of paramount importance to 
BancroA Mines Limited. 

BancroA has changed its financial year end to accord with that 


of the parent company. During the post acquisition period to 
31 St Mai eh, 1905, Bancroft incurred a loss of £1,111,000 of which 
£750,000 relates to c.xpcndlluic of a capital nature designed to 
maintain proiluclion. J or the full nine months period since 
30th June, 1964, the loss amounted to £1,790,000 of which 
£l,020,0t)0 related to royally payments. 

The expected improvement in Bancroft’s operations became 
apparent in early 1965 and the trend lias continued. In view' of 
this the Directors did not consider that the effect of Bancroft’s 
losses on this year’s consolidated profits of the two companies 
should be taken into account when considering the final dividend. 

In his recent budget speech, the Minister of Finance announced 
a reduction of Bancroft's tax from 9s. to 7s. in the £1. Any profits 
Bancroft may earn in future must olVsct its very substantial accu¬ 
mulated tax loss before a taxable income will arise. 

BANCROFT-NCHANQA LINK 

Almost half the increase in the company’s output during the year 
is attributable to the implementation of the scheme for processing 
Nchanga ore at Bancroft. After initial diHicullics railings of 
Nchanga ore arc now virtually up to the scheduled rale of 
110,000 tons per month. By March 1965, BancroA had milled 
324,000 short tons of Nchanga ore from which 11,448 long tons 
of recoverable copper in concentrate were produced. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

A number of important agreements have been negotiated with 
the various employee organisations during the year xvhich have 
resulted in the introduction of separate expatriate and local 
conditions of service in the mining industry. The companies have 
endeavoured to follow a pattern established in other developing 
countries and to use as a guide the broad principles enunciated 
by the Hadow Commission set up by Government to report on 
the introduction of expatriate and local conditions of service in 
the public services. 

The implementation of the new' manning structure has resulted 
in increased expenditure on training. Local employees have been 
advanced to jobs of higher skills with no apparent loss of 
efficiency or deterioration in safety standards. 

Relationships on the mines have continued satisfactorily 
despite the various changes in conditions of service and there were 
no serious stoppages of work during the year. 

Copies of the Annual Report end Accounts ere obtainable from 
the London Office, 40 Hoiborn Viaduct. £.CJ. 
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Cementation 

SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVLD 
RESULTS 


The foi'ty-fifth Annuul (teiienii Meet inn held on Se/nrmhvr /5//i 

in Lotnhn, The folhwinn ate extracts frotn the dreuiated statement hy 
the Chairman, Mr H, I. l.onndon. 

In my siuicinciu lo shareholders hiM yenr I snki ihui ihc yeiir to 
.Maivii 1964 must be rcKardctl as one t»f eonsididaiion, but that ihc 
Mate of our order book ar that date provided encouragement lor the 
future. 1 am pleased to be able to say that the results for rhe year 
to March 1965 justified the view that 1 then look and that ihe profii 
ligures for ihc Group are almosi level with ilte previous record. In 
'.pile of ihe general shonage ot manpijwei ihere has been a subsianiial 
increase in turnover. 

At home iheie has been a substantial imprnvemeni m v>Lir perlorm- 
anue .md ihere are iwo majoi developmenis whuh should be Loinpleied 
during the cuireni hnancial year. 

Tlie first concerns the merger of ihc <avil luigiiieeriug Ibvision 
of the Parent ('omp.any and The Demohrion & C'onsinictjon C'.ompanv 
Limited. The process of fusing these two important luius mio one 
strong company is currently in hand and should be completed enily 
ncM year. The company will be known as Cementaiion (kmsmielion 
Limited. 

SeLondly, during the first quarter of 1966 we shall move the Ciroiip 
Headquarters Irom 20 Albert Embankment to a fine new ollice block 
at 6S1 Mitcham Road, Croydon. ‘Cementaiion House/ as ii will be 
known, will also house a number of our subsidiary companies, including 
Cementation Consiruction ^.united. 

The contribution w'hich British coniruciors make to export earnings 
is sometimes overlooked, and I want to emphasise the pan whicli ilte 
(iroup is playing in the drive for increased export earnings. 

For a number of years our overseas turnover has been an amount 
appniaching one half of the Group total. Our policy remains one of 
woiking extensively abroad wherever there are opponuuiiies for our 
contracting skills and for profits to be earned. 

To obtain and execute contracts overseas is a challenging task 
which can be rewarding and is in the national iniercsr, but there are 
undoubtedly problems to be faced and exporters must be given as 
much incentive as is feasible if our national exports arc to rise to the 
level necessary to achieve the balance of payments position which rhe 
tTovcmmcnt desires. It can only be described as disastious when we 
find that our efforfs iiT direction are in fact being discouraged by 
action in tlie shape of the newv laws initialed by this yeai’s Finance 
Act. 

Having made so much progress lowards restoring the CoidpuiY';j 
foruines. it is discouraging now to encounter ihe fun her obstacle pre- 
^emec^ by the new corporation tax. 

The new tax will bear very heavily—and in my view very unfairly 
—upon ilte ordinary shareholders in this company, which stands at a 
disadvantage through its dependence upon overseas income and. unless 
tills fact is recognised by the Goveniment, we may well liave to 
reconsider our exporting activities. 

The Board, in recommending a dividend of 6 per cent cross on 
ihe Ordinary shares, has had to bear well in mind not i»nly the present 
need To conserve funds but also the cost of future dividends uiuler the 
new taxation structure. 

\Ct have now re-established your Company upon a sound basis 
after much effofr and arc determined to increase our jirofiiability 
luriher. 

It is because ihe (’ompany is financially stronger loday ihan at any 
time during the past few years, has n healihy <u*der bool; .mil an 
enthusiastic team lor its staff that 1 .am confident of our abilits ro nicCl 
successfully the challenges of the future. 

The full text, together mth the Directors' Report and the ^irountw will 
he supplied upon request to the Seereiary, The Cementntion Co., Lid., 
20 .Alhert Embank meut, London, SEl, 


British Match 


RESl LTS 

(iroup prolil before l;i\a!ioii reached a record for 
tlic ihird conseciiu\e \ear. 


Profit bi'furc taxation 
Profit after taxation 
Attributable to 
Holding ('o. 
Ordinary dividend— 
per £1 stock 


rooos 


1%5 

1964 

m3 

1962 

4i7.W 

4,433 

4,238 

3..355 

2,476 

2,274 

2,207 

1,615 

2,018 

1,772 

1,813 

1,473 

2.^d. 

2 2d. 

2 Od. 1 

7.:d. 


Soiiih Allied and AiiMialia coniiniied Ihcir iip- 
waid Ircnd while Brazil, after uno disappoimiiio 
years, made a strong recovery despite heavy ex¬ 
change losses; only in Canada was there a decline. 
()\er half the group profits arc earned by o\crscas 
companies: it follows that the new corporation tax 
will lend lo alVcct British Match adversely, com¬ 
pared with those cnicrpriscs which earn all ihcir 
profits in tlic U.K, 


RKLATIONSIIIP OF MATCH AND 
OTHER INTERESTS 

There were no new acquisitions of any si/e, the 
year being devoted to the consolidation and ex¬ 
pansion of c.xisting interests. Activities outside the 
match industry now account for 45 ’‘o of the group’s 
assets, compared with 39 'h, last year, 

THE MATCH INDUSTRY 

At Iiome consiimptioii was adversely aficclcd by 
the increase in U.K. tobacco duly in April 1964 , 
which caused a temporary recession in the demand 
for cigarettes. The further substantial increase in 
April 1965 has had a similar elfect. 

Sales of overseas companies were higher, mainly 
dus‘ increase in South Africa. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Airscrew-Weyroc supplied 50 'h') of home produced 
wood chipboard in 1964 ; although the heavy ex- 
jSense of running in their new plants at Hexham and 
Ihciford made inroads into profits, both factories 
are now making salisfaelory progress. Their fan 
division liad a record year supplying axial flow, 
ccnirifugal and cooling tower fans for industrial 
applications. 

Prcsifibrc, now renamed British Moulded Fibre 
Ltd., has expanded its activities in the field of wood- 
pulp mouldings. Our packaging companies both in 
the U,K. and overseas have made ruriher progress. 


Reptni (imt on,foil/ouiv he nhfoiiied frori 

ifiiiisJi Matih C iOfwiaiioii Lftf., Iciiifwfii Kootf. I oiu/on, F. 3. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MTGROUP 


METAL INDUSTRIES GROUP 

SUMMARY Of RESULTS 


I96S 


1964 


Sales. £35,336.867 

Consolidated profit before cix .£2,198,542 

Taxation.£1.183,619 

Ordinary net dividends (15?..).£672.646 

Cash flow (retained profits plus depreentson) .. . £974,531 

Earnings per £1 ordinary stock (after tax). 2s. 6d. 

Dividends per £1 ordinary stock (after tax).Is. lOd 

Cash flow per £1 ordinary stock.2s. 7d. 

Net assets .£16,350,904 


£30.492,060 
£1,606,516 
£782,960 
£689,533 
£788,910 
2s. Od. 
Is. lOd. 
2s. Id. 
£15,788,756 


Celtics of the Accounts and the Chairman's Statement may be 
obtained from Metal Industries Limited, Brook House. 

Park Lane. London W.l 



Formation of RoyWest Banking Corporation Limited, 
a new Bahamian incorporation with headquarters in 
Nassau, is announced. The main purpose of RoyWest 
is to make mortgage and development loans in the 
Bahamas and the British Caribbean territories. 

Principal corporate shareholders 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, Montreal 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, London 
MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY. Montreal 
MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED, London 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. Hong Kong 
MORGAN GUARANTY INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION. New York 
POWER CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED. Montreal 

Authorized capital: Ten million shares each 
Initial paid-up capital: £6,000,000 

Executive 

Chairman, E. P. TAYLOR, C.M G. Vice-Chairman. J. H. GAFFNEY 

Deputy Chairman. A. F. MAYNE Deputy Chairman. G. 0. W. STEWART 

Managing Director. R A. UTTING Deputy Managing Director. 0. J. BUNYAN 
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BROMII.OW & EDWARDS 
LTD. 

T‘hc thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Bromilovv & Edwards Ltd. was held on 
August 24th in London, The Rt Hoii Lord 
Coleraine, PC (lire cliairmun), piesiding. 

T’lic following is an exiraLt from his ciixulaied 
review : 

The piolii befoie t.ix lor the year ended 
Mai eh 31. 196*', aniuLints to /.‘7ol,617 

(^528,356... T'he prolii after tax is 4342,886 
14246 , 356 '' 

Sales and proliis ha\e been at a rccvnd level 
and oiii c.vports expanded equally with our home 
sales 

The Hoard recommends a final dividend of 
15 per cent, making a total of 2*^ per cent for 
llie year fl7i per cent). 

T he C'.onsolidated Balance Sheet continues to 
reflect a healthy position. During the year Net 
CuiTcm Assets have increased by ^ 129,871 and 
Fixed A.sscts by 4'!43,181. 

Our associate company in Holland, Edbro 
Europu, has again increased its sales in Western 
Europe. The first three months of the current 
year show that thi.s trend ha.s been maintained. 

pAporis to Canada, Australia and other parts 
pf_ the world l^vc co ntinu e^ lo expan d 
jirect exports have increased during the year 
by 26.9 per cent. 

Prospects : Group sales are approximately the 
same for the first three tnuiithH, e.sporL sales 
being slightly up and home sales slightly down 
Although there has been no marked recession, 
it is Jenr that the domestic demand is not as 
buoyant as it was a year ago. This, I am afraid, 
is only to be expected in the light of prevailing 
conditions, political and ccoiioniii.. 

The leport was adopted. 


RETAIL BUSINESS 

Monthly rovipw of consuniei goods 
luaikeling and retailing 

Issue 90, August 1965 
features: 

BISCUITS ‘ CLOCKS 
FRUIT JUICES 


RoyWest Banking Corporation Limited 

Head Office: 50, Frederick Street, Nassau, Bahamas 


Year'b subscription C30. single copies £5 each 

THI ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer Houee 27 St James's PIsee London SWI 
HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New Yoik NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7-6860 
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University of New England 

A rmida h*. Nv ir So u t h Wu les 

Wool tnduslry Research Fclloicship 

AuDli'811(111.8 me luvlifiJ loi ii Ro.8e.i-(li 

sliip in il»! rsifuliy ul >ti 4 iitultui .fl 
Kconoinic-'., »*srjhllslied undt i ii iV.int Im.:u 
’'.fc Auhirultan Wfn.il Ddiird 
The RVice»*8Rlul nprliranl will 'MVl'-iMiKe 
ifseaich into uconouile .tinl iiiHiiifi*'iiieiiT 
Liiobli^nis Ilf AU'-iiHlian v.nil iiiij.iui, m-. ■\ ''.i 
iiiiriiculHi reteiCiive in noiitiein Nuw S-niUi 
Wales The pio"inmnio will be tanicil u'll 
•iMilrr lilt* HrtiiTuI ■ iipi*! v:* lull nl IMnlr^.s.! 
Mhn L. Ulllon, Head of ^if' Depminicni ut 
r.inii Maniitrenu'iit 

I'iiiMf/doiis oj Appotfttiui'nl 

Hulury will be uithln the i.ince i.’A2.4iifi 'o 
VlAa.m). with commerwinK islarv dctpinuneil 
^(|•I1|(^1^K lo iiuvilhli Jl inns ,itil expfl HTH'e 
T'liivlMon In made lor tia\el and xemu\»l 
•-.spenmes incinted hi uining up Hic 
inpniniim-ni. whii'h i-. 'emble iniu.illv Im 
.1 ih perind. The iissLMU'h pniumiime 

. I'cpiiM'd may itihnd un ls\i tlkiii oppm uhiiin 
• ij work iiiwmds It higher tb-iMee or lO ar.Miul)»* 
,<iihr-()oi.iunil cxpeiicDce. 

Fuilher hitornutK'n iTia\ in nhiuiiucl rmm 
I'c AsMiritttmn of riiiiimonwcnUh tJnlieiM’les 
iBr-ineh Oflln'i, Mailbnuiiieb UoUm* ImU 
Miill. I,niidon. SWI. 

ApplieaLloii.s lIhho. in Ati.stii«ha aiul lnii'lnn. 

■ •n Sfplember 20. 

Royal College of Advanoc^d 
Technology, Salford 

I l-Toposed of "^nlfnid) 

'<i )iior Lrctiim or Lcctmci in 
'^'ociology 

Thf folleae liiviien appl'iMMoir. b»i 
jpptjiniinent lu u pofii . 1 ; .seiuoi l,etiii.»! m 
1.1 • liner in SuL'iulom'. 

ApplHsinip. .‘•hoiilcl hmr in llonciii . ocg.ii* 

II MM-ml 8riiMi(e. and piefei-iblv in .w- loii'i-’i. 
I'ld po.sr' 4 i.iiliUiVe resonreh expeie'i.i - Vlie 
Mircis..‘»lul apphi'iint will be ie«|Ui:i-d in 
Mjiih sorioloiiv ii> lull-time iindoiTi.nhJ.i''’ 
^lil.lenifl (it llie Mllileet .iml 01 in 
i'(et-;.-iiidU:iU‘ >ludiiii;. nf n.iMavnieii, »i 

.(II inlfil’y 
.S.il.ii V ac-ili •, 

'••ni.j. I.f; niiei, » t.sii p I s finn ' » j.io 
V a . 

I.efiir.ei. Ul,4imp.i s i’8s f:'.’l«J5 (Bill) .K 
Lhj i.j.MiSpa 

I he S,iljil\ will depeiul up"n ’ll" (I’lHllln .1 iloll 
iiid rspeileme of the mk 1 —.xliil .ipplicint 
Appolniiiienl will be iKun .Jtinuuw 1. U'lid. 

<1 fiom a date to he .nlantted. Informal 
eiMiuiilcs mnv be addres.od to Piofesscv 
W M Rrott at the Collee.e 
AppliLiitliJii forms muN be oblumetl liorii ihe 
'=;••(relarv. Roval CuUvko of Advanced 
IViJtiiulo'iy. Siilliird .S. Lan.H^ to vihoin 
Linipletcd .lupiuatioti.s should be letuincd bv 
.'U'ptBniber 10. llitfS. Please quote lercient'e 
.M.S'I? 


University of Edinburgh 

Ocmrtment of Organisaiion of 
Industry and Conmierce 


Appliratlona are invtred for twn poms if 
LhCTURER or A6SISTAN V IJjX'I URER 
m the above Doparinient. 

PiKferance will be irivon to , .iiididnie’i 
iih IntereAtfl In one or more of 1 he 
lolluttini; Holds: 

OfKHATIONAfj RKRPARCH 
BDSINE8S BTATIBTICU 
DATA PROCEHSINO 
The department Is one of those npeciolly 
de.sltrnated by the U.O.C, and the 
Enundatlona tor Management Education 
for the lurtlier development of advanced 
work in Management Studies 
SAlAry ScaIaii ! 

liOcturer, £1,400 x £85 to C2,6(Hif 
Assistant Lecturer, £l,05Ux £75 to C 1,275 
Mlth placement uccordlng lu quallHcatlons 
and experience, and F.S.B.U. beneota. 

Applications (six copies) should be 
lodged not later than September 30, 1006. 
with the unders^ed. from whom further 
particulars can be obtained, 

CHARLES h. STEWART. 
Secretary to the University. 

AuBUht. 1085. 


University of Western 
Australia 

Insfilule of Agriculture 
Research Economists 

Applirjiion.8 Hic invited fur immediate 
lipoinimcnt to ihe fulliiwlna K^.si'aich 
posMiiins <n the Insihute of AHiicultui'c 

1 RESI ARCH i;CONOMIST Oi SFNlO.l 
BEStAKCH ECONUMfST in the John 
TlmniMin AKilcuHural Kconoiuk-. Cciiiii-- 
■tl.iiv uiimcb C A2.hiu-C AJ,171) and 
LAJ.'.'iiO* i:A3,8qQ pa . re-specllvelv, p]u.8 
8']pci>jnnuutinn Mniilui to F H S.tl TciiiibJc. 
fill t’lo years m llie Hint In.slaiicf with good 
l)ro.tpi;(kf« of luniinuution thereafter The 
:ipp(iiiiie<* will l)« requhed to carry mil 
operations ipseuiTh ui iiKi'icultuial “c^mi-'ni *1 
iniercM in faim management iccmilhig, 

L D P. .ind coiiipuli ‘1 pill lining Is Jomnble. 

•.* ni'..Si:ARCir KhM,OW ■istlai-y imige 
vAJ,4i»0-1 A'J.riU p a Tenable fui two 
Ttic appmiiiei* will be icqiiued 10 make iin 
ecuo'i’n I PMiluation ol Miii. manauement 
..111 II WeMfiii Airiiullii 

: r?l'‘'i .MtCH OfT lCER .s.ibiiy iiinwc 
C A1 8 IIJ- I Ai JOi) p a Tt'iiuiilf fci 111 iiKiuih . 
I'h" .ipviohiiec will \v: iiquiie.l to c.Mi]iu'tL' 
iMd •'•irip.i.c iMiiploiiiieiii multl|)lteiIn 
fU'iii'iiiLui'c with iho.se In nihcr iiiduMiic8 in 
Wi.stciii AiKtruliH 

The i nmmenc.iiu •^uhin in oach ca.se will be 
(|i‘ri‘iniini-d in aiaoi'dancc with qunllllciiiiiin*' 
..nd exiieilmii'c. The uppoiiilvc will be 
mauled an allowaiiip lor nr iqwmds Ihe 
.ii-.T Ilf fide.s and rciuoval expcn.M::i. 

InlcriilmK <ipplicHnr.s are lequesicd lu 
• iLmiii lU'i.ilN Ilf the pira'eduio '<> be 
liillciA’cil lu .ipplvmi' loi the post uiuJ .1 
vop" 111 (he (iinditloiis of .ipiiolii.i'iei.i bcftiic 
•uli'iiii! Ill', then apiiliriiliMis Tills 
iiilminatluii ix .iv.tll.ililc iiniii rite Avsnfi.it ion 
.if Comiiiuii'.vi-rillh UiiiitM-itios IUrniich Dtlii'i I 
Mi*;IbuiiMivh Ilnll.se, P. 1 II Mull. Tondoii. 1 

AppJ . iiimni, clo..e on Scplrmhrt :m, ri>3 

University of St Andrews 

rh' Un'Vei..ltv Com I invites appli'Mllun Im 
iJi.* new ('h.iii 111 r*vihiilnuy Tnc PMile.'..>or 
will b.^ H nieoili -1 iil (»:ie.'ir,s CJnlli.".''. 15 Hide". 
Ml III" Tl I illlv of t'O :.il .St teUCL* Sl'.ill 
t 4 I'iU. K y B . i;*.inl low.nils l■\pcll^l•^ ol 
luiiiltuie leiiiiival AppliLSitiun.'. ( 2:1 isiplcM 
inne cijp\ in the c:im ut nv.j^'as autil.i alilni 
nil Iiidlnv! ibe n.'uics «»f ihi"e lelcrets. mu^'f 
be ludaed bv Scpte.nbiM' .1(1. I'Hj.'i. wHli the 
SecieUry of the UnueiMlv, Culle-iP One. 

St. Aiuhcwa, t'lte, ft urn wliuiii fuHhei 
IMiileulai.s in.'ii be ublaincd 

The London School of 
FiOonomics and Political 
Science 

Apj)1lc<itii>ns MIC iinltcrl for iippulntiiieni I lorn 
October ]. Pifiri. u.s ne<ieiii-i'M AsNistunl In 
the Geographical Hchaarch Olvihion. 
QiiallHcaltuns In ecutiotiilc (/eogriiphy ehscnrlai. 
The appointment i.s expected to lie tor rhe 
period to July 31. 11)66. at a .salary at the 
lute of £750 per annum. 

Appllcntluns. with the names of two 
refeice.s. hlmuld be .sent to Professor R. .1. 
Hiiri'isiiii>Cbiiicli, London School ut Kconuinn li 
Kiiii Political SclMire, Hrmehiun Street, 
London, W.C.3, by September 13. 196.1 

H,M. Treasury 
Depvly-Flead of Information 
Dirlsion 

Applications are Invited for the poat of 
Deputy-Head of the Infounallun Division of 
the TrcH.'ury. Essential qualifications aie a 
good understanding of economic (luestions. 
prcfcnibly to unlvoihily degree siunduid, 
sound experience on press and publicity 
matLer.s. ond pi-iive<i willing and editorial 
ability DUTIES cover contact with pre8.<i mid 
public In providing factual inforiiiatlon and 
developing a wider public understanding of 
all .subjects handled by the Treasuiy. 

Initial salary £3,134 p.n.; sppohitmLMit 
temporary In the ttrat Instance with prospects 
of establishment. APPf JCATIONS to 
The Manager (PE.iT54). Ministry of Labour, 
Professional and Executive Register. Atlnnttc 
House, Farrlngdon Street, London, F.C.4, 
tftvlnu full paillculai'K of age. einwrlvnce and 
ciUBllflcatlons CLOaiNO DATE 
September 20. 1065 
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BINDINe CASES 

Binding cases for The Economist are available from Easibind 
Ltd, The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely effective and 
finn hmdn^ and will hold IS issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air edition 
with two quarterly Indexes, The year can be stamped on the 
spitie. The cost per case, fost free throughout the world, is 
l4s. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should he sent, not to The Economist, but to — 

EASIBIN8 LTD. (Dept. E) 

EinUty HoiKi, 4 Uxbrilfi St., KnsiictOB, iMdoa, W.l. pam oen a unii) 


: Home Office j 

j Rrsi>auh Unit 

I'jil'i :i, .fjii, .'ll!* iiu.l''d lur .U li' i^i ivo 
iirii i.iblished iiohi.s of A-^'ist.in*. Hi%r:ii'h 
iiiit "1 ('.•iHiv t‘7H(i-LJ JU'li 'Ilie Unit h 
I' ll '(.(I 111 lese.inh hUo dcbnuiJeiu »• n*id ihC 
iir.iMni.nl .jf (i.tendeih and L.i'i iL-.ontly 
lie(iii)i> loiiiei'iel with iCM'iiiih 111 the Held 
lit c'li.'id L-.t:e All lin.iiid nnrmai!' 

li.Mc iiuiiil lioiiuui'i deMire oi an e'liinalelU 
: sun.d (lunlltte.iMoii iLlHiti eNpei'cnce , 

Ml the iield Ml kimw Icdgv ol simbtlcal i 

icrnnidueh .iiid ii-seaiih niethud.s i.t ol siea'ci 
impipt.iiirc than knowlediic of .i more i 

ihcoieiK .il kind. Knim|ei!i>c ')| eoniputcr 
proiirumminK would be of advarit.ise for one 
ut 111 -* piiM*. r.indid,Ill's shuuld n'iiiM:ill\ b(» 
undci the a^io of 28 rtiinie it'iounl nl ihc 
work ol Ihe Umi m.n b*- found in ••'Ine \V;u 
Akiunsl Clime " (Ciml ."uo. H.M.6'O I'lGli. 

A(i|)I'iTiiloii ftuni' mav be nbrnined irom 
I he ‘tome fllllci- l?c..<riireli Uoi' H'ji .'"ftM i ’ 

TIfiU‘f IJ'Ji-cfeiiv HiiJf) .S \V 1. .iini 'hriiiid 
III KMUilit'ii .i..! Miiill .1 pn*'lij]e. 

University of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 

Dcpin lirirnf of Afjn< ulfiiral | 

Muih'clhiff I 


WiiUham Forest (London Borough) 

South-West Essex Technical 
College and School of Art 

FoicM Hu'inl. VViiitlMiiixio.'. I IT. 

Appllctitioiis me Invited for the po.*ir of: 
HLNIOH LtriimPH in MANAGEMENT 
STUDIhW ttirh speolul rcfen-nce ro 
MARKl llNG Abilitv to *eat li rhe ccoli. -i . • 
and si.iti.'*i(111 ot Maikctliig and 

Miiikci pf'scai'ch will uIko be requhed. 
Applicants should be m-iidiiaien mid ul^m hold 
sutluble pisites.Hional qualifications. Practical 
Marketini.' (xprrience is i><uientlal and prevlou'* 
teaching evueilcncc highly deuiublc 
The sill I esslul .ippl'.riin' will be requhed 
to taka up hu. duties ax soon ax poxsinlr 
The siil.u.i scHle im nri>i,en> under review l 
IS »: 1 Hii> pel annum il-nift >>' (innual 
incremeiii.*; nl .€5.1 to C2 ll». plus L'liiduP 
Wei’hrii)4 Alloaaiuc ol i:45 oi tiio 
Applu-ution IU 1111 .S in.ii in* obiHinrd fn'U h** 
Ihin.'lpil mid ‘.hniild be m Mmu'iI i ."i n 
T dsv. ol the apiiem.ini e cl •)' 

:iriver:ls(MiiHn^ 


University College of Nortli 
Wales, Banger 


The tlntli- '.l\ iiiMlr-- ...lolli b. ■ ■ r 

jKisr.'- of "Mki Leitiiifi oi K-hi'iiii h • .i* 

Ml lb" 1 )(•',<.■"'UK 111 ol Ati il'Mi.il M.ii ket'll . 
l-(iUi ol iJn .e polls. 'Wo il 'b . Iil' ‘"I lo 
upp'iiiitm‘UT I wh'.ih ‘hoidd cirr’ diiu-. 

Ml'..■ thi. lop of 'll.-' Le lu.t'i -i.il*', 1 " 

I'-nahlr for h iieilud of wiuoiiXliiiaicl*- rhice 
'(,!!•' If ulik ./) ilic 15ep ii'iiit'iir -. -iu.. 
in II ki -1 III;; irsfuich leimi 

Sill! • M :ilc : 1 “I rurov, l.liiii - i' ’.‘lUj. 

I.M. :i.[ 1» A*.'1- Mill. 1. l.iilit) I. 1 
Mimi.Ijci diiij ol !'■ ti K U I l‘i**d 
l'''ni!.('r p.M IK tiltii.s iimv be ohl.i.ni' I Ihm 
• lie K'..-ili.ir. Ihr Uiii\ri.i‘\ N‘'Vl.i iJc- 
iipon-Tvii" L'. with whom ippb. .iltmiv I'tnve 
iiipi's lOfnli-r Mtih ih- u.oin- iind 

Addie".e: of ihiee pKi-snns to "hern 'cfc ence 
iiiM'’ I'l iiimIc, ■-nnuld be l<id» cd no' !.>-c: 
than .‘rep'embev iU I'.ihl 


Depot fmenl oj hi onomu s 

Appll'.‘"'■ir ii’‘c Ml'.ltd III ilii' P4 'I "f 
reMI'OUAHY Ll.(• U1HLH OJ AS-fhf-r.VM' 
IKriiiRl R In M'ONOMir.'^ t’andidat' *, 
lioiiM h.i\c -p'M'.iJ nitticxi iti 
M r;u->'Hiiioiitii'.s or feonoriilc .st.itjsUf; 

Tof .ippoiiifiiient ill be lu. a peiiod 
Iil one Ol two Ctii‘ Thr ■..itui . .Mil In* 
,i.i oidm'4 'll (|ij iPtlc.'tlnil;’ all.! exprillTUe, 
Ml'1)111 I III 'rule C 1 .ittti-C J.iioS loi a 
TivtiiKM iitid Cl niti-n.’TS fill nn 
A v't-iiaii’ ii'iMiiMM. IM .old.i'i'ii ihcie 
an* f U t>‘neJus. 

TWti Ill the aim'.-btlm. 'dving 

Mil* lUiiMc- iiiKl ii!ldic>i‘i*s ot ihii'e iciriees. 
'hoiild he cni by .Septemlici 15. 
lo - he 'iiii' lio'ii 'vi horn lil 'licf 

, '!«iiiuis ini'V bi; ubi.liitic'i. 


G.K.N. Bolts & Nuts Ltd., 

Atlas Works, 

Darlaston 

have a vacancy for a 

Morket Reseorch Manager 

The job wilt consist of; 

i 

(a) the direction and control of a small team engaged on developing 
market and product information required by Management for the 
determination of market strategy; measuring marketing performance 
and evaluating research projects. 

i 

I (b) studying information prepared and advising Management of any 

I significant conclusions that may be drawn. 

I 

Candidates should be in possession of advanced qualifications in Economics 
and/or Commerce and have practical knowledge of statistics and statistical 
^ techiv^ues together with extensive experience of market research. 

Sound knowledge of the Bolt .ind Nut tiade would be a decided advantage 
but not essential provided the applicant has an inteiest in technical products 
and Ihe ability to learn the necessary technical facts quickly and thoroughly. 

An attractive salary commensuiate with qualifications and cxperic’ncc will 
be offered. 

I Applications giving details of qualifications and exponcnce sliould lie 
! made in confidence to the Company Chief Personnel Manager. 



CAHAOA 

ECONOMIC ANALYST 

Appitcdtions are invited for the position of Economic Analyst now vacant in 
our Montreal Head Office. This is a most attractive opportunity for a graduate 
economist to participate in long-range forecasting of general economic 
conditions and of the economic environment related to company opeiations 
and planning. 

Candidates should hold an honours degiee m economics, have a good 
knowledge of macro-eronumics, as well as related statistical methods and 
a film background m mathematics Preference will be given to candidates 
vviih at least three years’ business enperience. 

Cliomcel (1963) Limitorl ib a major chemicdl man-made fibre and textile 
munufacturiiig concern with sales in 1965 of approximately one hundred 
million dollars. The company offers excellent conditions of employment 
generous relocation assistance to Montreal and a starting salary fully 
commonsuiale with qualifications. 

Please reply by aiimail giving details of education and experience together 
with personal particulars. Your enquny will be kept in confidence and will be 
answered. Interviews for suitable candidates will take place at London 
offices of The Conadian Immigration Services from September 16 to 20. 

r.homi (il (1963) Limited 

Doji.irtineiil A, 1155 Doichestoi Blvd. W. 

Moiititdl, Quebec, Ccinad.i. 


FOR A GRADUATE IN MATHS 

tlKTC Cdfi be u saiiNl>ing aciu.irial cuiccr wilIi the ‘'Old 
I ginuihlc." 

Fvccllcnt workiiii! conditions include fivc-d.iv week, luncheon 
voMclicis, goAuJ lu>hda>s. Iicc pension schcinc. 

Wnie now to the Sivrel.irv. I he I'linilahle I ife Assiii.inic Siicieiy, 
IV Coleman Street. I ondon, L.L .2. lor an iniciMew. 


BANK OFFICERS 

m OUT or THl RUT! 

ivvr [ippoiiumchls .lo* ;i\.iil.ihlc lo h.mkvMs (U 2u If ^5 

IIS oi aw. Applie.»MK up lo 25 should he sirmie men and lave 
inpleied'at least Pan 1 oi ihe Inshiule ol Haiikeis' Lxamtn ion. 
M.’iiiage Is not a h u in okk i men. Inn tliey should haw conn -ted 
loi he III piiness of wompleliri«i Pail 2 ol the Inslituie 1 \<imiiu ion. 
I ho>e .lie e iieei .ippomliiKTiis v»uh exeelleiii piospeelN I lie >« ifiei 
a* 4 v' nioup eoinmenees sei\ii'e in Wcsi Alnea wnli emolumenis no nail' 
in the legion ol JLl.hlil p.a. Salanes ol oldei men are IiijjIki and 
\m!1 Iv i-iMiNidi-ied a( mieixiew. 

* I K'w Uunished ipiailei'. o'eiseas 

* I itsi el.iss non-eonliihinoi' Pension Scheme and rcliiemeni at 
age 

* I igtneen-monih toius wiih InS ti.i's* Ic.ise helween e.ich lour. 
i.lbu kit allo'vaiiee on .ippomlmenl. F lee medie.d .ilicntion 
o'ciseas tlhough oui he.ilili lecoid is evccllenii I lee iia\cl. 

liiieiMv’W'N an.riged in I ondon. 

\\ lie, giMiig lull paiilciilais. lo: Ihe Seeietai'. 

B\NK Ol WI ST Al RK \ IIMIIIO. 

.17 (iiaeechuieh Slieel. I oiuioii. I .C 3. 
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Tufoj’maLion Division, Board 
of Trade 

; /Is.sr.shnr/ Jn/nnnatio}} Otfuvr 
! ( i^nestabUshi'd) 

iifTli <*i Ik iiTiulicd lot Mu* Hoinp Poliev 
.OKI J*,\(*cu'n«* yertion. 

TIte poM IS 111 11 Miiall unit (onieviii^il uiMi 
iritoitiiniKjn pulii-' in thp Uniti*cl Kinudniii 
M«‘ loqulivR jiidnmi'ni, rapAcitv to undvrtHhi* 
MMiiv rv.soiiri’h und to mnliittiln u I’Clereiire 
'•'‘'lem. and ubillty lo write eftectlvel: 

\ppllenn(K should have ti voikI oducutlim. 
pipteiiibl.v to dearee HtHOdord. und uii inierdsl 
ill e«’Oitomic und bunlnesa iiffuii'k 
.SALARY dci'oidiiiK to eKperluiii e mul 
uualllirMMnns on u scule li'ilni; lo £1 408 pii. 
.nut tonal). 

I'lirre inay be un opporniniiv fui the 
^u«'c•os.stul i-undldeie lo heroine eRtnbllshed 
, in ilie A.1.0 Oistde laier in Mio .vuar. 

WHITI-' glvIiKt uae lull delullK ol 
• e'peiieni-e und (nhililbuMons. to Munayev 
, iPK 4707i Mini'll' of LalHUii. Pi‘o(e.sMnn»l 
•nd KxHurivi* ReKlsln AMunMi HoiiRe 
pHiTin^don Plier>t London, !• C 4 Onlv 
Oiose pereonk seI»*iMt*il fm liilfivinu a III be 
nd vised ol Ml** iT*kiin CLXjSINd OATM loi 
.ippjii Mlioris Sepieinbei II ra6fl 

Professional Accountants 

Aboiu 40 peniiontible puais in London , 

Biiiiiinr.hJin, Rilsuil Glii'iiow 1 ivei'iHH>l und i 
Noiilnidiiuii loi iircoiintunis (men or woiurii' ' 
VIuh sulruble piulesMonHl expnlenve who I 
li.ivo luhirvcd t)UMnl)'!rs|iiu id TiikMiiiIi* of 
f'liiiiteied A) Ioiitiiiinis lo Mn'ilund und Wule.^ 

Ol Iii'iitiile of Chai tried Aci oiinriiiith of 
Sint land, oi tn.^iiiule nl OliurlMri’d Aerminiuiits 
in Iii'luiid. Ol Assoi'intliJii ot Orrliled und 
('(iipoiiite Al I niiiUunls r'iuididuren niii.si lie 
.11 leii'l '-’ft end iindoi 40. piereirin •• will be 
uivrn to Miiihi* ijoflei 3rt 

IMPROVED 8ALAHY (iniUM London»• 

‘i!‘U III '’r, Ilslim. subu’d to efln leoi ’ in 
on Mil' HeiiUii Ai vuuntuiil (.iHlt.' 

(loud piwpeidK oi further pioinottoii lo pn..is 
vi'ii'iiK; Siilnrh's up in oi hl'ilivi. 

WHlfK to Soil (Mill}. (MViI H(Mvu-e 
('oiiiiiii. sLon Sivll»* Rum T.iiiidon W I 

I'll Ii)ij»lli'-.it inii Irnm (i.inliOi' .i'O) (,.‘i Ctn'illi.; 
dill** -■*» r»ii.* 

• IR 
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We ire a eompiny with iti Hoad OWce 
and Factory m a modern and pleasant 
environment at Crawley, Sussex, 

Oor expanding industrial activities have 
given rise to a number of inierescing and 
challenging Data Processing problems 
which have led to the forthcoming installa¬ 
tion of tCT 1004 equipment in November 
next. 


To complete our 1004 team, we require 

Assistant Data Processinf 
Manager/Sjfstems Analyst 
Machine Room Supervisor 

(Male or Female) 

to commence as soon as possible. 

Previous 1004 experience, while obviously 
an advantage, is not regarded as essential 
providing candidates have had suitable 
expel lence of Computers or advanced 
O.P. equipment. Where necessary, 1004 
programming or Appreciation courses 
will be given. 

Appfiroiiom giving full driails of experience 
ana salary expected ohauld be addressed to - 

The Deputy Manatint Oirecler, 

W. C. YOUNGMAN LIMITED, 
Manor Royal, Crawley, 
Sussex 


Appointment of 

MANAGER (Administration) 

at the 

ELECTRICITY COUNCIL RESEARCH CENTRE 
(CAPENHURST). NR. CHESTER 

I he CIcdricity Council iiitciul lo csi.ibli>h a substantial ncvi 
Research (entre ul Capenhurst, C lieshiic, lo uiuicriuke rescareh 
and dc'clopment into Ihc distribution of electricity and in 
appliances .tnd methods of economic utilisation ol cleeiricul 
energy in all spheres of lile. 

Ihe Manager (Administration) vsill be responsible lo ilie nireelor 
of the ( eiiire lor aceountancx. both budgciary. cost control and 
anal>sis for managerial control ; purchasing and stores ; personnel, 
including w'clf.irc. rcslaurunls. library. Icchnical informalion 
rciriev.il and reproduction : buildings and mainiciuinec : drawing 
office. Ihe succcsstul candidate will be expected to advise, adapi 
and develt'p the most sulisfacU»r\ techniques for the operation and 
control of thc.sc services in the environment of a Research and 
r>evclopmcn! Centre. 

Ihc possession of a degree or a professional qualilicaiion is 
desirable and he should have successfully CKpcrimcnlcd with 
managemcni techniques, preferably, but not ncees^anly. in research 
admimsii.iiion and have demonslraled a flexibilily of outlook 
and be able to show initiative while working within the special 
circumstances of research adminisiraiion. 

0 The Mppoimnieiit inilially will be wilhip Ihe runge £2.715- 
£3,470 per The niuxiiiiiHii will rkc lo £3,590 per 

aanuni on June 1, 1966. The suceewifiil eandidule iiih> 
hiive to spend IlmRed perkvds ut the Council lleudqiimlers. 
30 .Vlillliunk. London, during llic next few iiionihs. 

ApplicatioMs ffhinft details of age, qaalificathns, experience, present 
position and salary should he submitted to Mr K, H, Hughes, 
Assistant Secretary (Establishtnents), JO Millbank, London, S,l}.l, 
by not later than September 3, 1963, 


Quote Ref.: F. 481. 
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EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Home Studff Courses 
B.Sc, (Econh LL,B 

tind oiDer exiemal dPurcrs ol llie UnivciMiy 
ot LiJiidon. Aiao Aicouniam-y. SccroiuvyHlilp. 
r4iw. Coating. Uanklnir, tnKiirwnce, 

Murkeflnnr. O r K . and nianv (iion-fvtini ) 
•'fiiii'Meii In buxinesH .sublecta IncludliiK the 
m'« Storkbrokers and muckjubboK Liiurae. 

Wnte today fo> detuDs ov ndvirr. ^tallnK 
sijb.ieot.s In wliich inteieAted. to 

Metropolitan College 

' Cept. (j'l», St Alhftiis. 
ni Kill lit 3U Queen ViLtuilit ‘^tieet 
Irfiiidoli, ^ ('.4. rn^ ti874 
Kiiiitided IVK) ) 



Tuition at Home 

Wolacv Hall (Plat. 1IKI4) provldCK \uccc4dful 
I'ouiKcs for n.C.P!. (all Kxiimlnlng BiHi'ii). 
and for London Uaivvi^ity External 
B.Rc.P>nn., D A.. B.D.. B Sc , LL B. DeKrMX, 
aIru DlploniRH and Certltlcates. 1,1)34 Woixey 
Hnll fitudeiTt.s pa.s«e<1 B.Sc-P'con. since nbU. 
'I'liltlun also for Law. Statistical. Secretarial 
. and other Piole.sHloiinl Plxatns , U.S etc. 

I Moderate fc«*M, instalments If de.sired. 
j PiospecLUR from K. W Shaw P’letchei,. 

' C.B E.. LL.B.. I'linctpal. Dept. P IT, 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


SKCRKTAKTAL TKAININO for Wo*nen, 
«.s,pei'lally unlvei.sily Kiaduatea and olrier 
btudenls. ({-month and Intensive 14-week 
I'ouiiie.s - Write Piincipal, Davies's. 

I5it Ilolhind Park Avenue, W.ll. PARk 


('OMPlJTER PKOOHAMMINO.- Tiuin lor i 
urll paid piKit in this expanding Held 'Irwi -. 
ICS P'or delinlK of new hoinu-xtudy muis.'.s 
(Inc. IBM 14(11) Hiltc ICS (Dept. 4'J4i. 
Parkaate Rmid, r.ondon, SW.ll. 


TOP l'EOPU*;*8 SErRP.TARTKS aie well 
placed gcneiuU> by Stella KiMicr Duieaii 
Lho Biiund. 


Cambio+ 
Valorenbank 
Zurich 


In 1951 War on Want was a lone 
voice in Britain, pointing out that 
gifts of soup and clothing could never 
end World Poverty. Our plea that 1% 
of National Income bo given as 
constructive aid to developing Nations 
is now almost univeisally accepted. 

The Western Wot Id has poured 
increasingly massive aid into these ' 
needy countries. At the same time we ! 
have ruined their economics by paying ■ 
lower and lower prices foi the very 
‘things we luive h.lped them to 
> pioduce. 

Such measures can only per¬ 
petuate Poverty and defeat ' 
Democracy. ^ | 

Our own precanous affluence is , 
maintained at the cost of hungry 
children overseas. 

We complain that export markets are 
hard to find. 

We create poverty in these emerging 
nations by failing to provide a fair 
price for primary goods. A fair profit 
for their Primary produce would 
enable them to fill our order books to 
overflowing. 

It is both ridiculous and evil to 
make a mockery of Democracy 
by giving with one hand while we 
rob with the other. The old 
Commodity Market System has 
failed miserably. 

It has been an Insanity Fair person)- j 
Tied. 


THE BRITLSII AMMOCIATION cyE 
ACCOUNl'ANTft AND AUDITORS LIMITED 
(Inc'orp« trill ml The next Examtni»tlon.i 

will be held from Nuveinber *11 to '26, IDGS. 
Meiubei.ship iiui only be ob(w*nr>ci by those 
who have pHs-wsd th« preu'ilbed exummatlonn 
Copies of the Sylliiliu.'i are uIjiHiimble from 
the Sen-eiiiiy, Sluinfoid Itouiie. 2-4 C'hiswirk 
Hlr.h Rond. I.i.mliin, W.4 


Bunking Diplmnu Mmlel Anrl^^el^: Bmilonu 
l’r;ii-tli*e, AcfoiinliiiKw. ctr. 

Wkk. H .Si' Koiiij (I. 0111 I I, A 1 B , 

I't-^ LiulliJtikc Clioic. LiOidon. W 10. 


A BRITISH (.T)MPANY '.iieniii.t biiincli nffli c 
in MiI:lii. Hiilv, loi <'\(]u.si\e inumnniiii ut 
Hi Ill'll p’udiKi.i \Mil i.iki- up Mill- .(xcririeb 
;ind iL'pieseiiiaiion.<i itl Biitish iuanula> iiire)*; 
iiTuI l•'p^n^c’lK. J'liTise will I' head otlii'c: 

Ml S\ili*nlvam Ruixl. (Jioydon. Surrev, 


The Incomtec Management 
Development Group 
Sept. 1965—May 1966 

OfTsrlng m«n of general management 
potential the opportunity of etudying 
now ideas in unfamiliar functional 
araos. Tan two-day samlnare at 
monthly Intervals in cantral London. 
First seminar. ** Moaouramant for 
Manofament/* Soptombor lAth end 
ITtk, by Dr. R. W. Revont. 

Syllabus and Registration 
Information 

from : 

Industrial end Commercial 
Techniques Ltd., 

M Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

Tel.} LUD 7757. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


WAR ON WANT DEMANDS j 

That all export marketing of Primary | 
Pioduce be handled by a non-profit 
making United Nations Trust. 

Many difficulties exist but they can, 
and must, be overcome if Mankind is 
to solve this greatest problem of our 
limes—World Poverty. 

Lucy Middleton. 

Chairman. 

Frank Harcourt-Munning, 
Administrator. 

The WAR ON WANT, 

Campaign Against World Poverty, 
London, W.5. 


Teaching Economics 

Pont'iiciiTHl econunUNt with amplr 
aii'l l"uchln8 experience ul univcrf.lty Ievi*l 
should like to leach ubrnad. especially in a 
rto-culled underdeveloped countiv. .Suhini. 
gcneial ucononiic Uieoi.i siniLui laboin 
c< onomtes In the finullsh 

In so far ns ilevplupinM (ountn'c:. nic 
CDMoeriied. my xoveinment would be I'li'i'iniiKi 
to bear the cost of m> sulun und tiuicllii'g 
lost Involved 

LeUerfi to the Kci>ni>miKt, Box i;i5'2. 

I MORTGAGE LOANS 


CITY OF CHESTER 

~ ON^ Borios ~ 

MORTOAQS LOANS 

Mmlmiim £260 % 

Apply ; Oity Traaturcr, 43 Norlhgatg 
Strget, ChMt«r. Tal.tM432. Bxt. 23. 

-I- 


Phone 47.54.04 


Telex 52.642 


Tokyo correspondent: 

Manisan Securities Co Ltd Tokyo 

TOKYO MARKET LETTER ON REQUEST 


A STORY 
OF COURAGE 

Once upon a lime there Were 254 strong, healthy men and 
N\onien like you. They had jobs to go to, families to enjoy, 
homes of ibeir own to make. They had never met but they 
shared one thing in common. Each in turn was to be struck 
down by an incurable disease of the limbs. 

l-irst their limbs were to be robbed of their abihiy to 
work. Then gradually the limited movement required for 
leisure was to be denied them. Finally, incapacity was to 
force them to exchange their IitHnc mm roundings for a life 
in hospital. 

* Those 254 men and women aic our patients, rirsl latc 
medical care and nursing wc know wc can gi\c them. But 
to create n new home for them, as we try to do, would be 
impossible were it not for the incredible courage and 
cheerfulness of the patients themselves. They iielp us to 
find for them a new definition of happiness. 



THE ROYAL HOSPITAL AND HONE FOR INCURABLES 
II9P, West Hill, London, S,W.I5. 

Please help us. 

We depend on voluntary contributions 
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llllllllllllllll 

INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

ITV-FILM 

AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

llllllllllllllll 


14-23 OCTOBER 1965 2 GRAND PRIX AWARDS 

FOR TV-FILMS 

MIFED — the International Film, TVfiim and Documentary Mar¬ 
ket - le holding its Twelfth Cine>Meeting from 14 to 23 October 
next. Representatives of the Cinema Industry and other inter¬ 
ested persons are cordially invited to attend. During this event 
the first presentation of the "TV Pearl" wilt be made in two Grand 
Prix Awards for the best feature or serialized film and the best 
short film produced for TV transmission in 1964-65. 

In addition to various displays of technical interest, the October 
Cine-Meeting Is also sponsoring EXCOT: the Congress and 
Exhibition on World Progress in Electronics for the Cinema, 
TV and Associated industries. 


Information from: MIFED 
Largo Domodossola 1 
Milano (Italy) 

Talograma: MIFED-Milano 



European Economic Community 
Publications 

The Economic Situation in the Community 

No. 1 (March 1965) of a quarterly which surveys the overuil siUiiUion, and 
anulNscs the evolution in each of the six Communily countries. 

ISs. (15s. 9d.) Anniiul subscription £2 lOs. 

Results of the Business Survey carried out among 
Heads of Enterprises in the Community 

Survey of industry as u whole and production of consumer, capital and 
intermediate goods. 5s, (5s. (nl.) monlhl>. Annual subscripllon i4’>. ."^d. 

Investment in the Community Coalmining and Iron 
I and Steel Industries 

Rcptirl on the 1965 sliiacv of ilic Coimiuinily's paM and planned 


in\cstmcnts. 


14s. 6d. (15s. 4d.) 


Basic Statistics of the Community 1964 

Covers a wide range of subjecls including population, lHb<»iir furce, 
indiisio, eic. 7s. 6d. («>. Id.) 

Graphs and Notes on the Economic Situation in the 
Community 

Clear, coloured graphs with a>innicnls about the trends in the various 
economic sectors. 3s. 6d. (is. lid.) monthly Annual subsciiption tl 16s. 

Bulletin of the European Economic Community 

Explains the Community's activities and problems to the uniniliaicd 
reader. 3s. (3s. 5d.J monthly. Annual subscription JLt 9s. 

Ft itei inhiuilyri\ huhnlr poiia’ie. Suh^criptimi rales int hf/e postage. 


laiSlBB 


Till* publications can be ptiri-hasrd from the Cii>«criiinonl BooUshops m London (oust nrders to 
PO Bus 5b9. S.E.I.), r.dinbiirKh, CurdiO. Bclfasil, Mniichv&ler, Uirniiiiplijin .uid Bristol, nr 
through Hfiy bookseller. 


In 1873 
this silver coin 
was minted 


In the year the Dai-Tchi Bank was founded. With 
Its history of over 90 years it*s easy to see how the 
Dai-lchi Bank has earned the reputation Of lapaA*is 
first bank ...first in experience, first in reliability 1 
The Dai-lchi Bank has grown with Japan and Japan* 
ese industry has grown with Dai-lchi. 

Dai-lchi •••a vital part of the vital progress of Japan. 


* 


THE DAWCHI BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: Mirunoucht, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
CABLES: *'FIRSTBANK** 

Branch network throughout Japan 

NEW YORK AGENCY: 420 Broadway, New York 5. N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH! Winchester Hou»c. London Walt. London. 
EC 2 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT OFFICE: 3t South Oearhom St.. 
Chicago 3. 111. 

ASSOCIATED BANKS Chekiang Firil Bank Ltd.. Hong Kong 


ai a Nev «!papev Aiitiun .'ieit us Mali OWtr 

Nev Lul , a' U.i Jusaei'**' Londuii SW 1 


The 

H ALI FAX 

for strength 
and security 








I 


ASSETS £833/)00,000 RESERVES £29,320,000 

Shunt mi DOMtn At tht S»e!t^ un TruiM TntmtiMm 

HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of Ibe Bulldino Societiee Aeeociatien 
Miati OJiice: Hatifax, Yorkihire • London Officos: 51 Strand, W.C.2 
9 Holies Street, Cavendish Square, W.l' 62 Moorgate, B.C.2 
136 Keniington High Street, W.8 




1*1 rs. T.ld 

i-e I'M iln' Ilf 


T.f)iMlf.n 1- C 4 PllblUMiM iht' I.' 
I'K '.d . Ov-r-.fi.i fild 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


I^ONDON STOCK eXCHAKSE tWPiCES 



/ t ^ At - -M i" i ** etp/tEltaito. t Ex rffhit. H EquIvaUat m 8 0 HMrlinf <•) Inwlw dividend, (b) Flnil dividend. 

l5l _Tyf * tirttxw dMi. ^ Ww ’|Md. (i) Ex ilL Alur XwMiM m Td taMt dut. (ii> bumrita lihn raducdd or diuod. (p) Miiiiltinf from tdlu of Federation of 

**®**^' iopnnHO pincm Dalwi Socuritloik Tokvo. • CiMdiao4S Stoda ladiaoHal Indox tupeliad by the Montreal $cqck Ejcchence. ♦♦Yieldf In bracketi arc 
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”TO3r 

Prie«. IAu|.lS. 
u|. 25. IMS 
IMS 


■ ■' ’ I” 

PriCM. IMS 


THfc ECONOMIST AUGUST 28 ^ 


Price. 

Price. 


Auf. IB. 
1965 


% 




40/3 

39/- 

7 7 

M/3 

96/3 

f •4-2 

31/3 

31/- 

1 7-J 

17/10*2 

17/9 

; 6 4 

31/- 

29/9 

; B 4 

13/4*, 

13/1*2 

• 4 6 

20/9 

20/- 

' 5-5 


PricM. 1945 

Hiiiir 


• ioi^and, ORDI NARY 

- ka)(W(c) STOCKS 
Low I % j 


' Prko, I Price 
, Aftril4.lAuf. 18, Aug. 25. 
! IMS 1 IMS 


I 


O/IO'i 

56/3 I 

M/4ia ! 
57/3 I 

^ ' 

49/Z 

35/- 

40/3 

79/i 


•5/l'i ■ 

a^-'‘' 

18/- i 
)5/3 ' 

10/3 

20/1‘i , 

31/6 ' 

35/9 

30/1'j 

16/6 
47/- 
18/3 , 

IL'A \ 
^^7- \ 
V>7 i 

57/6 I 
50/11, , 

12/3 

29/- 

31/- 

39/- 

28/6 

34/3 

n',i 

19/3 

41/- 

10/3 

12/9 

13/3 

31/9 

19/- 

25/9 

32/9 

16/9 


12 /- 

44/9 

27/3 
8>4 
: 97/4 
I 37/- 
! 28/3 
30/9 
I 42/3 

12/3 

4;^’' i 

iJ/to'ii 

31/3*4 i 
15/3*4 ' 
25/Ma I 
29/4* 1 
23/4«i I 

37/4 j 
57/4 1 

IS/71, I 

I 

17/9 
38/712 : 
17/11, I 
24/- 
47/- 1 

44/3 , 

25/I0<2 

23/1*2 

23/- 

12/10*2 

27/1*2 

19/- 

14/9 

34/7*2 

8/4I4 

19/6 

29/3 

38/9 


I 9 6 1 
I tl7'2*i 1 
' 11 6 ! 

i 7'2d 

i 43'jo' 
. 15 6 . 
. t40 c 
• 25 6 I 
; IS 6 ) 
. 50 b 
I 13 b 
,tll0 b 
t47-9b 
20 b 
' 11*46 


5 a , 

ki\ 

8*2 b 

7 b 

Via j 

5»tb I 
20 b: 
30 b I 

11 b 
7 o ’ 
8*2 b { 

18 b 

20 d I 

10 d i 

17*2 0 

12 b 

10 b 

4 a 

1 d 

2 a 
4 « 

1 ^: 

4 « 

6 o 

20 b 
12*2 b 
4*26 

11 6 
tSijb 

7-92 b 

3 d 
It b 
37*2 b 
10 b 

12 c 

4 b 
4 d 

* *1 


Unigaid.5/- 

Brit. Amtr. Tdbic.. 10/- 

Galtohtr.10/- 

Imporlal Tobacco... .£1 

IlfflUIIANtt 

Sriunnic.S/- 

Commorcial Union . 5/- 
Eqult]r ft- Law Lifa . 5/- 
Cdnaral Accident... 5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

Ltgal ft General. . .5/- 
Ni^thern ft Empl. . .£1 

Pttrl .. ■■ .. 5/- 

Prudcrtcial A*.I/- 

lloyal. S/- 

RomI Gitchence.£1 

moss 6 AlliaiAR 

Birfteld .5/- 

Brltith Motor.5/- 

Jaiuar Cart ‘A*.5/- 

Rootdi Motora 'A' ... 1/- 
Lerland Motore .. . .£1 

Brlttol Adroplene .. 10/- 
Hawkar Siddeley .. .£1 

Rollo>Rmca.£1 

Dowty (eroup. 10/- 

Dunlop Rubber ... 10/- 

Joeeph Lucaa.£1 

Triplex Holding* ... 10/- 
PAPU ft MBWSPAPERS 

Financial New*.5/- 

Financiai Times.5/- 

Internat. Publishing. .5/- 
N•wtofth•Wo^ld..5/- 
W. H. Smith ft Son *A’.£I 

Thornton Org'n.5/- 

Bowacer Paper.£1 

British Printing- 5/- 

Bunxl Pulp. 5/- 

Reed Paper.£1 

W^g tni Teape .£1 

Colville*.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steel .£1 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wale*.... £ I 
Stewarts ft Lloyds .... £1 

John Summers.£1 

United Steel.£1 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Aasoc. British Picture.5/- 
Assoc. Television *A’.5/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Beecham Group.5/- 

Bookers.10/- 

British Match.£1 

British Oxygen.5/- 

British Ropes.5/- 

Butlin's.I/- 

De La Rue.10/- 

Drages.5/- 

Gestemer 'A*.5/- 

Glaxo.10/. 

Harrisons ft Cr. Oefd..£l 


13/- ! l2/4'i* 

48/- 55/- 

I 22/9 24/9 

; 19/3 54/3 


! 42/i 

ir 

•21/3 

34/3* 

73/3 

•5/- ' 

i4/8'4 

30/- 
7/1*2 
53/4 
15/10*1 
29/10*2 
35/10*2 
17/10*2 
29/4*2 , 
32/9* 1 
24/10*2 

44/9 ; 

44/9 I 

15/9 
27/3 
53/- 
20/3 
4S/9 
19/3 
27/9 
50/9 
46/9 . 

28/6 ; 
25/3 
19/3 I 

18/- i 
19/- i 
32/3 , 

30/3 
29/3 

4t/M, , 

27/4 

I6/IOI2 

25/3 

31/3* 

42/3* 


4ia 

ilc 

149/3 

, 34/3 
9*, 
124/3 
' 47/3 
i 34/9 
I 37/3 
78/9 


13/- 

11/634 

27/7*2 

7/634 

50/9 

16/- 

33/- 

36.'- 

16/- 

27/1*2 

30/9 

23/8*4 

40/6 I 

60/- I 
16/1*2 , 
22/7*2 
50/6 i 
20/1*2 
46/1*2 

18/1'j 

29/- 

53/3 

46/- 

33/- 

26/- 

21 /- 

20/6 

22/3 

33/6 

32/6 

30/- 


12 /- 

55/- 

24/3 

53/3 

63.4 

45/3 

5*14 

47/9 

33/3 

93.-4 

117/6 

47/J 

35/- 

36/9 

77/9 

‘ 11/1 
‘ 11/6 
26/3 

16 /- 

32/3 

36/- 

15/4*2 

26/- 

31/- 

23/4*2 


25/10*3 

13/3 

29/6 

22/1*3 

19/3 

35/IOI2 

9/- 

23/6 

32/9 

41/4 


39/6 

59/- . 

15/10*1 
22 / 1*2 : 
18/6 ! 
' 19/7*. I 
: 16/-* i 
17/9 I 
28/6 i 
52/10*1 
45/6 1 

I 

31/6 ! 

21/9 
10/1*2 
20/7*2 

21/- I 

JI/9 
30/6 
28 . 3 

21/9 

I 12/10*1 
■ 28/6 ; 
21/1*2 

i 

31/7*2 
9/1*1 
ll/l'l ' 
9/1*2 I 

22/- 


Yt 


5*8 

4*7 

7 6 

7- 5 

1-1 

SO 

3'4 

3- 9 
1 0 
2-7 
1-1 

4- 7 

3 9 

4 8 

4 8 

4-1 

8- 7 

2- 9 
2 2 
1-5 

8 4 

7- 4 

5 6 
5 8 
6-1 

5 1 
<S3) 

3 7 
3 2 
6-3 

6 8 
5 1 
71 
6-0 
63 

3- 1 
6-4 
6-2 

10-2 

11-3 

(n) 

11-6 

9- 5 
11-0 
lO'S 
10 6 

6-1 

8- 7 
6-7 

4- 7 

9- 1 

4- 5 

5- 5 

4- 3 

5- 9 
4-2 
4-3 

3- 4 

4- 3 
4-8 


iCever 


1 7 
2-4 

2 I 
I I 6 

i 


I 9 

1 7 
6 8 
3 I 
2-3 

2 0 
I 7 

1 9 

2 0 

1 8 

2 4 


2 9 
2 7 
. 1-8 
I 1*7 

t 10 

! 1-4 

i •'® 
1-8 

; 1-5 
! I 5 
I 9 

I 4 

, 11 
0-9 
I 3 

I 

1-4 
I 1-7 

I ''' 
\ro 
]Vo 

II 
1-9 
1-4 
18 
1-2 

1- 7 

2- 9 
2-7 
2-3 
20 


Last 


High 


, 18/4*2 
102/4 
48/4*, 
20/3 
35/- 
14/4 
21/3 
31.'3 
n/t'i 
21/6 
18/- 
25/4', 
43/7*2 
34/1*1 

101/4 

144/3 

116/3 

153/9 

138/1*1 

M/I0*i 

|236/1 

52/3 

13/7', 

, 63/6 
^85/. 
pie3 
18/10*1 
30/6 
21.^6 

44/- 

20/10*2 

I7/0>4 

37/7*2 

32/6 


I 

42/3 
16/7*, I 
22/9 ■ 
46/3 

21/10*2! 

12/11*4 
44/9 I 
12/11*4 

15/334 , 


38/9 

8S/6 

I 

16/- 
I 27/- 
, 11/3 
16/- 
1 21/1*3 
11/7*1 
18/3 
15/1*2 
11/1*2 
34/9»4 
30/4* 1 

8*4 

8/3 

238/9 

17/. 

' 86/6 
.130/- 
103/1*2 
121/3 
101/10*3 
60/. 
198/9 
I 38/- 
M/3 
I 54/3 
142/6 
$154 
14/- 
24/3 
11/9 

20/- 

16/9 

13/3 

29/3 

24/6 


|(d) (b) (e)' 

• % I 


> 15 d 
! l3-27b 

! 4*4d 

12 b 
. 12*3 c 

j 8 b 

8 d 

! 9*2 b 

1 c 

11-lb 
18*2 b 
314C 
I iss^b 
■ 13 256 
I 10 6 

I 80 o 

11*4 0 
, 20 h 
• 120 6 
120 h 
40 6 

6*4 d 
160 6 
, 8'^,2d 

7*2 c 
40 d 

60 d 

$2-75c 
I 32*2 6 
' I4*«6 

! 15 d 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Heovdr ‘A’.5/- 

Hudson'* Bay.£1 

ICT.£1 

Mdces 'A*.5/- 

Nstienal Canning_£1 

Pillar Hldg.2/- 

Pewdll Duffryn... 10/ > 

Rank Organi*acion. ,5/- 


Price. 


! 45/3 
92/3 
, 44/3 

! 17/- 


29/11, 
14/10*1 
19/4*2 
I 24/6 

I 19/634* 

' 20 / 1*2 
I 23/4" 

42/- 

* 31/9'' 

I bS* 

' ll/l‘i 

271/3* 

I 19/7*1 
' 959/“ 
1134/10*2 
108/9 
128/9" 
.113/9 
' 78/1*1 
.213/9" 
40/- 
12/3 
57/9+ 
151/1*2" 
$I6>*2 
14/10*2 
, 28/7*2(1 
IB/6 

; 34/3 
i 19/- 

15/334 

30/. 

• 17/4*2 

39/6 
14/3 
19 /- 
. 54/6 
! 19/10*2 

! 10/914 

40/9 

10/5*4 

21/-* 

24/3 
49/10*2 
18/6 
I S/6 
29/9 
27/7*2 
53/6 
15/10*2 
24/9 ; 

49/- ' 

20/9 . 

3/OJ4 

, 3/7*2 


Schweppes 

Sears 'A* . 

Steatley. 

Thomai Tilling . 
Turner ft Newall 

Unilever. 

Unilever NV . 
United Glass 
HINES 

Anglo-American 
Charter Con*. 


■■:!'/: 

.5/. 

::%7 

ilfiT 

.5/- 

10/- 

.5/- 


Consolid. Gold Fields £1 


2 % 

lO/I 

£1 




33/- 

12/10', 

18/3 

50/- 

16/10*7 

10/2*4 

36/4*2 

9/11*4 

10/9 


14/3 20/. 

54/9 I 45/7*2 

18/4 - 

17/9 
30/- 
29/1* 

62/- 
18/9 
30/- 


25^3 


2 d 

8 

5 c 
11 c 
7 6 

7 6 

11*26 

16*36 

6 a 

6*46 

6 a 
8*46 
9 6 
llijc 

10*2 b 
. . . 37*2b 

14/9 6)40 

I3/5<4 10*2 b 

25/6 15*2b 

23/7*1 ! 12*2 d 

47/9 ; 10 b 

15/- i 534 b 
23/7*2 10 b 


£1 


40/6 

15/- 

2/5*4 

3/Mi 


m*2b 
+3 d 
12*20 
25 b 


Gendral Mining ... 

Union Corporation 
Free State Geduld 
W. Oriefontein. ... 
Western Deep ‘A*. 
Western Holdings .. .5/- 
Roan Selection Tst. .. .£1 

Tanganyika Cons_10/- 

Z. Anglo'Amer... . 10/- 
De Beers Defd. Reg,.5/- 
Incornat. Nickel .. .n.p. 
London Tin ... 

RTZ. 

Trortoh , . 

SNIPPING 

Anglo Norneu. . 
Brit. A Coni'wealth 10/- 

Cunard.£| 

Furness Withy . ...£1 
PA O Defd.. . .£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£| 

Carrington ft Dewh'st 5 '• 

Courtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Worsted. £ I 

Woolcombers.£1 

Calico Printers.S/- 

Coau. Patens A B._£1 

English Sewing Cotton 5'- 

Vlyella Int.5/. 

TRUSTS ft PROPERTY 

Aliianco Trust.5/. 

BET 'A' Defd.5/. 

Cable ft Wirelon. .. S/- 

Philip Hiit.5/- 

Industrial ft General .5/- 
Cicy Centre Preps. . .5/- 
City Lend. Real Prep.. £ I 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Preehld.. 10/- 
TEA ft RUBBER 
Cons. Tee ft Lands .. .£1 

Jekai (Assain).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


23/9 
: 12/71, 

. 11/3*4 
16/- 
I ll/M, 

’ 37/6 
31/10*2 
9*4 
9/6 

290/- 

20/3 

96/. 

138/9 

109/6 

,143/9 

■'L’P, 

226/3 
47/- 
12/- 
60/. 
176/3 
;$l78*i 
' 16/71, 
28/10*2 
14/- 


23/9 
12/3 . 

20/9*4 
15/3 . 

21/3 

\V/lu i 

I 

298/9 

20/7*2 

96/- 

140/- 

110/6 

■ 84/4*1 
|233/9 
46/9 
•2/- 
60/6 
180/- 
'1176*3 
16/7*2 
19/1*2 
14/- 


29/6 29/- I 

20/6 20/6 I 

14/4*2 I 14/1', 

37/6 : 36/6 

29/6 29/- , 

33/- . 33/- i 

14/7*> 14/9 

19/1*1 18/6 

54/- I 54/- , 

17/10*2 16/10*2. 


11/6*4 

39/9*4 

11/2*4 

11/6 

22/6 

50/7*2 

17/6+ 

14/6 

29-9 

24/4*2 

60/6 

18/4'a 

29/9 

47/3 

15/- 

2/6*4 

3/0*4 


11/6*4 

39/0*4 
11/0*4 
11/3 ; 

21/6 j 
50/1*2 ! 
IS/IO'a*‘ 
14/- ■ 

27/9 
23/7*1 , 
59/6 
17/9*4 
28/6 

46/9 

15/3 

2/6 

. 2/11*4 


‘ 5 %^' 

60 

50 

5-4 

50 

40 

2-7 

8 3 

4 0 

63 
SO 
3 6 
6’4 

5 5 

3 6 

5- 9 
9-4h 

6- 3 

14- 9h 
4-2 
2-8 

9 6 

6 5 
<") 

5 2 

5 9 

7- 1 

6 0 

6 9 

7 3 

5 9 
6-8 

6 7 
10-4 

V/ 
6-8 
$ 2 

4- 1 
6-2 
4‘3 
5 7 

4 9 
6-1 

5- 1 
4-4 
6>1 

15- 2 
13-4 

16- 6 
20 4 


N£W YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Atch. Topeka.. 
Can. PecHte ... 
Pennsylvania... 
Union PacHIc .. 
Amer. Electric. 
Am. Tel. ft Tel. 
Cons. Cdiaen... 
Inc. Tel. ft Tel. . 
Western Union 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium.... 
Amer. Can. ... 
Am. Smelting,. 
Am. VIkom ... 


Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 

Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive. 
Crown<Zellar . 
Distillera Seag.. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 

Fit'^Ja.k;::: 


32>s 

60*2 

47 

42% 

41*4 

66 % 

553# 

40% 

17 

53 

SS 

89*2 

S'* 

SfJ 

46*4 

30 

49*4 

S'* 

t*Si* 


S 


32% 

60 

46% 

41% 

41% 

Si: 

X'* 

54% 

S'* 

s^ 

Bl% 

Si: 


' Aug. I Aug. 
I 18 I 25 

I ® : 5 


Gen. Electric ... 
General Poods ., 
General Motors. 

Goodyear. 

GuHOil. 

Heinz. 

Int. But. Mach. . 
Int. Harvester.. 
Inter. Nickel.. . 
Inter. Paper... 

Kennecott. 

Litton Indi. 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillera . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
; Radio Corpn. . 

I Sears Roebuck. 

; Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Sund. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. OH N.J.. 
Union-Carbide 
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T* 

111: 

70*2 

I 56% 
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66 % 

SS: 

IT' 

49*4 

51*4 

171. 

168% 


Money Market Indicators 

Interest rates in London tended, to harden. Local authorities paid j per cent more for sever 
money and ^ per cent more on deposits at three months* notice. Credit in the discount mar' 
difficult and there wa.s some borrowing at Bank rate. Three months Euro-dollar rates 
by 1^6 per cent, but the rate for seven days money eased by i per cent. A similar contrar^^ niovi 
occurred in Euro-«tcrling. The spot exchange rate for the pound hardened, but .r* 'O 
pound again weakened. Covered arbitrage, 
margins moved in New York’s favour. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


StaiMlavd and Poor's Indicoi (I94l-43<wl0) 
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KEY MONEY 
London 

Rank rabo (from 7%, 
3/6/tt) 


AND ARBITRArf. D 


7 days' nodes: 
Clasring banks ... 
Oitcouni houses .. 
Local tuchoritias.. 


‘i 


4 

4 

6 % 




3 months' fixed 
Local suthoridos . ■ 6*s 

{ Finance houses .... 7>f-7*4 
I Call monoy: 

Clearing banks' 

minimum. 

Day-to-day ipraad.. 4*#- 
; US oollar oxchango 

Spot rata. 2-79*12-% 

I .forward cover (3 monthi)' 


Markot di 1 

(J montfia ) 

Traasurv bills... S'* 

Bank Bills. 5** 

Fine trade bills . 7-' 


■uro-dotlar deposits 

7 days' notice.. .■ 3% 
3 months'. 4*4 




Buro-eterling deposit 
(in Parif) ; 

2 days' notice 

3 months’ .... 
Porwerd rata: 

(3 months’) .. 


5% 

6*4 


Annual mtereu ceti. 


Now York 

, Troaeury blMa 

August 16. 3 81 

! August 25 . 3 86 


1*4 

2'2 


Merkoc paper: 

Bank bills. 

Certs of deposit. 


125 Industrials High, 95-79 (May 13). Low, 36 43 (June 281. 


•On Auguic IGth tondort for 91-day bills at £98 12s 44 
aacured 37 per cant, higher tenders being allotted in full The 
offer for this week was for £200 million 91-day bill* 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 
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Troaeury bills . N. York **„ 

PrImo bank bills. 

■ uro-dollar/U K local 

suithorlty loans. 

auro-dollare/Ruro-itartlnf ... 

Thai# covarad erbitroge margint show die dl/foroim 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar tusbU, as ad. 
for the cost of forword exchange cover, shown above* 
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^ ■T-Ti'— 'V'-r-" —■—' ■'^ ..■ -.VA— t ■ ..S” --— -- 

We wish we could say *‘Ntchi- vduitte of nearly ftedfc, Invea^neiKs. overseas coft- 

men," and let it go at that. are among 4^n*s largest teadiqg striictiofi; import add export tech- 


But it isn’t that simple. Any large companies. But not so large that tiical knowledge'—we believe the 

'trading company can serve you well, well ever take your account for variety and scope of our interests 

. "il^ey all know good markets for granted. No matter what the size of is unrivalled. 


■ goods, how to handle your your business, we offer personal. Still, we suggest investigation. 

111^ tfts, prices, customs. interested service. If we can be of any help, please 

H'ow do you choose? We suggest Then, whiehever product or in- write us. Or phone your local Nichi- 


you Investigate as many as you can. tangiUe you'd like to buy or sell men representative. You’ll find him 


Including Nichimen. here, we've probably had a good deal tn almost any phone book. 

With 70 branches, 4,500 employ- of experience with it in our seventy- 


ees around the world, and an annual some years. Raw materials, finished 


S Nichimen Co., Ltd. 

f C.P.OkMiU»OMfeia, Maaii C*Mt:‘'NICRIMCN OeAKA" 

LmiSmi ttKliimM’Co,Lonem Branch.Toww Block4. HiUgata Houao, LMSeaW HiH. London, E C 4 Hamkqrtf Ooutscha Nichimon 
U.(n.b H /Hambum BB. Broaao Blaiehan iz DOaaaaMarn Oaotaeha Nlchlman Q m b.H /DuaaaaldoH, immormannstrasae 13 
Broaailal WoweMr t.A./4A Amum MMnlK, Brusadit B Parlas NicMmon Franca S A /231, Ru* Saint Honora. Faria l«i’ MltauM; 
NMOiiiwh naU»B.e-Ai/Oorao Corona 7, Wilano 
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Antwerp's Grote Marki-'just 10 minutes from a new Bank of America Branch^ 


Man-on-the-spot...in Antwerp. He*s just opened our new branch in 
Belgium. Does your firm have interests there? Or in Nigeria? In Brazil? In 
India? Wherever you have business, youMI find it’s good business to have your 
banker there, too. BANK OF AMERICA can put a man at your service in 
California, across the U.S.A., and around the world. Next time you need ex¬ 
pert banking assistance anywhere, contact Bank of America— first in savings. 

BfNK or AMERICA NATIONAl. TRUSt Jl SAVINGS ASSOCIAIION - S.n I Lm Anccirs / BANK OF AMERICA (INIERNATIONAl.) - N»w York-. Amsiprdam • Antwerp • D.tigkok 
em.ul • Oombey • Du.no. A,re. • C.race. • Chlr.go • Copenhegen • Cu.-^rldorl • Fr.nklurl/Main • G.M.n • Guatemala City • Hong Kong • Karachi • Kobe • Kuala Lumpur 
L.go. • London • Madrid • Managua • Manila • Me.ico C.t, • M.lan . New Yu-h C,t, • Okinawa • Osaka • Panama City • Paris • Rio de Janeiro • Rolterd.m • Singapore 
Sydney • Taipi-i • Tokyo • Washington. D C • Yokuhaina • Zurich. OANCA D'AMERIRA E D ITALIA over 80 ollicos throughout Italy. CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 

CARRY BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES - KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
















